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SENALC seeseccecesevececesereeeececesesessereseeee@ LD || President’s house......... pocatesdesonenesscness 318 | appropriation for executive and judiciary of 
EROUOE . Actdnainbiebcddcntvdsscsvtensecsesnvesse BES [I RTE PR pists dancn cs adessnaaenesos 318 COO ei ev cccteas Seon 340 
Congressional Globe and Appendix for mem- | draw-keepers at the Potomac bridges.....318 legislative and contingent expenses...... 340 
bers of Thirty-Seventh Congress........310 || arrears due authors and artists of the ex- | 





reporting proceedings in Daily Globe......315 || 
additional compensation to reporters......315 || 
Library of Congress,.......ccssssssscceseeees 31D 
PUblae PHN i chk dsccn ste cies dscns cccess' seven DAD 


~ 


ploring ¢ xy dition, to be Pp Riba cue peocee lO 
amount of refining at the branches of the 
mint and at the assay office in New York, 


Treasury building, pay for materials deliv- 
ered, and appropriation for extension 


accounts of Brigham Young for disburse- 


neon, to be limited when, &...........cecesseeeee 318 ments for Indian service in Utah, to be exam- 
paper for printing.......s.ececceeesecereeree BIO for certain civil expenses for 1861-62......... 333 | ined and statement made to Congress.....340 
superintendent to submit to Congress at COAaSt SULVEY .........cc0e. icidicd shinsaibiansn kei aet 338 terms of district court in Minnesota,......340 
from each session estimate of expenses in de- pay and emoluments of officers, &c., of payment to Michael Cassin, administrator of 
CR cstasatch AEE Cenitis ecucntviegous SAS \| Army and Navy, engaged in certain | James Cassin.......00.0ssees aeGacpearsebess scab 
INS to report payments for the year..........315 || portions of the work, excluded.......338 | accounts of Charles J. Helm to be settled, 
5, 257 Court OF CMG dtsedsisnrccerccrvevecssecons ob II Army officers, &c., on coast survey | Geko Die ee cestacwatana tae 
CIR sis 5is5E Radics iadbctincdcteddenisese II duty....... sammeeks sa aaaaieetipaaaitais aneauhe’ 338 expenses and payments to be allowed, 340 
State SPOOR ING sd biiccncderceecccrvaesesetecnthe | deficiency OW WO os ivcxs ctvnccecesics cana purchases and contracts, except for personal 

Secretary's Offic€.........sceccsccsssccoesesese DI | 











publishing DT ipticrsdnieddcseuieinctsee eB 
Toward SP SUOOUU ss ntivseceervesecetincanee-E 
Northeast Executive Building......315, 316 | 
Treasury Department.......c00..s.ssseeeeeeeee316 | 
Secretary ’s OffC€........csssscccceeeeeeeseeees DIG | 
Comptrollers’ offices...........e0000++ 
Auditors’ offices ..........00cecseeeeceeesseeee 316 | 








Miscellaneous ClAIMS........ccceccccscsesccesssddO || 


light-house establishment.............. 338, 339 


Army officers on light-house duty......339 || 


coasts of California, Oregon, and Wash- 
GE caste hanes) conktivucditcssecbantnaune 
life-boats and stations........... oa, acter 


surveys of public lands........ c.ccececseeser dd | 


services, &c.,tobe made after advertising 

FOP PIO DORMM pscccses sc suglocedncesegescen Oa 

not to be made unless authorized...... ..340 
except in the War and Navy Depart- 
ments for clothing, &c........0...0000+.-340 
how made in cases of exigency..........340 
restriction upon purchase of patented articles, 





| for repairs, GC., Al.....ccrcreccccscereegereereeess+ dD 
339 || Arms, distribution of, to California, for 1850, 


ee d of certain private land claims......... ee FOPOUMIER <oh ssi <cscasectccds danaceacteeacaranhvesaeeee 
5 Ma- Treasurer’s Office........s.s.ssseeeecseeeeeeee-B16 ] clerk on special service in the General Land |} Archipelago, the Coral, appropriation for pub- 
Register’s BEB eeteevescswcccssyeneqsecinbieo a | NN eile telsbpanesseciensstrnanmpess deanna Ue lishing surveys Of..........scccccocccssseseseees S20 

lB Solicitor’s Office.........cccsccsccsseseveseeeee B16 | repeal of former appropriation for expense || Arkansas, post routes in, established.....320, 321 
‘ark— office of commissioner of customs.......316 | of additional land district in Washington || assent by Congressto acts of Legislature of ,&c., 
189 Light-House MODI. crcccsscrecdceseves tote BAG | POMEMPET wesasstntsbintathnondcctnecarstncsvoee Ree |i for improving navigation of Red river....349 
‘aha— Southeast Executive Building, &c......316 || preparing unfinished records of surveys..339 || Armories, national, appropriations for, for 1861, 
200 29 Department of the Interior..........s0+++++.316 | collections of surveying and exploring expe- || SOUR iticteves soceealacettetekeestrenscaps ss oo<p tae 

yrth Office of Secretary...........scseseeceeeeeees B16 | ditions, preservation and distribution of, || 


General Land Office .............ccecse-eeeee316 || 
Indian affairs 





agricultural StatiStiCS.......cscccsseceeseeeeee B39 || MGT oo 52sec ce cbssescccccess cocsenpocecesscencecees 350 
PENSIONS. .0c0c0ce. ceececrvesscsesecssessvessesess DO || seeds and cuttings...... 339 patented, prohibition to purchase, repealed , 320 
ii public buildings. .............scccccccceeeeee B16 i] rules for distribution of seeds, &c.......339 || Army, general appropriation for 1861-62...... 334 
_ Surveyors general and theircler:.. .316,317 || Washington Infirmary.............. NMedsksse . 339 recruiting and reénlistment.......--..--...0e000 334 
recorde: of land titles in Missow .......317 | Insane Hospital............-c0ceesesssscesseeees B39 |] pay, subsistence, clothing............... 334 
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vi 
Ruane general appropriation for 1861-62— Con- 
tinued. ; 
quartermaster’s department........0...000000000d04 
hire of quarters and store-houses, &c.....334 
judgment against A. T. Lee and others, to 
be ee ieectecchssheqbaglasesabousestins 334 
repairing buildings, hutting troops, &c...334 
barracks, &c., construction, &c.........+6. 334 
mileage Of officers.......0++- ascocscrscccsoccees 334 


transportation, water, roads........00..000.dd4 
horses, contingencies..... etarvinonne 
medical and hospital departments..........334 


eeeeeweee 


} 


IN DEX TO 





Attorne y General, approp: riation for office of...318 || 
States, appropriations | 


Attorneys of the Unite 
FE Be incat nchcakvebescctsisialece apecceseccessvencess 318 


for the several Te writorie s—see the titles of those 
Territories. 


Auditor, Fourth, appropriation to pay expense 


of removal of office of, to Winder’s build- | 


lala a siseenieaheenaecala 314 
Auditor of Post Office Department, Sy 
for office of........ sewbibiddiaaess pacnbneneties 


Auditors of the Treasury, appropriations “for 


armament, &c., of fortifications...... ovecceed 4 | 
ordnance and ordnance stores.,...........+..334 
manufacture Of ArmMS........0cecceee. ——e 
repairs, &c. yat Springfie Id armory.......+ 335 
repairs, &c., at Harper’ s Fe ape mae 335 | 
arsenalsand contingencies. notniliainisaiebin 335 
Allegheny .....0-s.e+seeeeees Seconseesevenbooneeaeed | 
DINED. spcictesladettebedbetiiabaciiebenttatiel 335 
I aces the eet a ate uae 335 
Fort Monroe..... sii eaiii wainhesmciniied yeeree 
Leavenworth ........ pinion Salanein nape 
New York........ nstpcidaminnmcin | 
North Carolina..... peatee seienetenimemaeiininitd 335 
Bits Manteca centividideinia veendiusimmenntee 
Washington ........ ieenuae epovpesenin eveventedae | 
Watertown.,.........00- uous banuiasibticaiaciied sien | 
W atervitet.ccccoccscconce bSectinetisitliciubieds ince | 
military surveys, &c........... svesccvscnccncesewedae 


indemnity of citizens of lowa and Minnesota 


j 


for losses near Spirit Lake , by Ink-pa- -du-tah’ s | 


band of Sioux..... side haiiiuihiodemsitaiend miei hist 335 | 
for construction, &c., of military posts hear 
valley of the Re d River of the North...... 335 | 
Se for fortifications at— 
“ort Montgomery...........sseeeseees cvcsecceeed dD 
III ccnccnkistinnecteseiatbpivna pupehib avec a 
Forton Hog island le dec. AOS ES REESE: 2330 | 
Fort Winthrop dimtonee beooeenstes orbwnen encncesen 335 | 
Fort at New Bedford harbor...... setereeeeee dD 
OO ee sbthincsnsesiatanseeel 335 | 
I i aca ins oaeichinks nie nelil 335 | 
Fort on site of Fort Tompking, senmanbiialniics 335 
Fort Carroll........ a leeeellliaiatian acai aaliaaiaaiieg alae 335 
Fort Delaware........ sceiididaaaiadla susie ose 
LTE ES oe 86 
Fort Taylor ied sisnetiekbaietia eeuiadme sittin ose 


FortJefferson......... alia ieee 


ce en ve 335 
Fort at Alcatraz Island.............coccccseoes 335 
Fort at Sandy Hook.............. snacepeneaeee 335 
Fort Macon, Beaufort Harbor............... 335 
contingent expenses of fortifications....... 335 
report and drawings of the San Juan Exploring 
EEXPedition ......sssecereeeceereseseseseeees sneess 335 
deficiencies caused by Indian hostilitie iit 335 
expenditure in quartermaster’s bureau to be 
examined into and reported upon........ 339 


accounts of superintendent of Fort Ridgely and 
South Pass wagon roads to be wadied 
SAAR T roncvesessvovcesoccsences ovcestoccceod DD 
appropriation for protection of emigrants on 
the overland routes between the Atlantic 
slope and California, &c........00...s0e000000330 
how to be expended. socvescocncccececensoos See 
Army officers, pay, &c., of, when on light-house | 


Culy.....00. sinnsitiihnenwenannentts eed beinkainipwiness 339 | 
Arrears of ns expedition, provision for | 
payment Of.,......ecerereee eavessescevcessycceces 318 
Arsenal grounds, at St. Louis, Missouri, to be 
laid out and sold...... a a 
proceeds of sale, how applied..................336 
Arsenals, oor rinscant for, for 1861-62...... 335 
at St. Louis, Missouri, to be sold.............336 


Assay office at ‘New York, appropriations for, 339 
Assembly, Legislative, of the several Territories 
—sce the titles of those Territories. 
Assistant Examiners, in Patent Office, appoint- 
MBOHE OF, Gee.cccsrcecesccccesesconenenscbansnenase ee 
Assistant Postmasters ‘General, messenger in 
Office of......... 325 
Astor, William B., appointed Regent of Smith- 
sonian Institution.. ee 
Astronomical Expedition to Chili, pay of super- 
* intendent of..... tteiketentiniinncniall 
Asylum for Deaf, Dumb, and Blind, appropria- 
Lion eee eras secvececccccesesecescosecece 
Asylum for Insane, for the District of Columbia, 
rules for AdMISSION tO..........0:0cecseeeeeeeee B 2B 
Ce 
Asylum, Naval, ap ropriation BOF ..nccveccrssooee 
Atkinson, Robert }. 


CUR. sactsiteectiennnsattsenmempainateecamacsesiae 


PPP PPP ee eee eee 


and | 


payment to, for extra ser- | 


DINO i ciicieccitiniics hemvctlthinintdiniinttitesinats 316 | 


Augusta, the schooner, to be called Colonel! 

LOO iwinsinninmncnhinacten wvcvcnccevescconsnccscosseS hd 
Austria, value of new silver florin of...........336 
Auxiliary Guard, appropriation for.............318 
Avenues in Washington, appropriations for..339 


B. 
Baltimore, act of Congress assenting to act of 
a concerning the port of, extend- 


Od .ccoccees eptoseneenenseoene ecoeccnnencoopeoee ae 
duty not to be levied on n any vessel more than 
once in any month........ eoeveccvccon cece sereeed 2 
Barbary Powers, penTresenaee for intercourse 
WIRD . occccecsonse sosencoeeveeccocospeves ncennstnnes 326 
Barracks, general appropriation for, and for re- 
pairs Of, 1861-G2.........ccereeereeeereeedddy SSD 


Beacons—see Light-houses. 
Belfast, pay of balance due contractor to build 
custom-house at.. coosedhO 
3chring’s Straits, &c., comple ting publication of 
charts Of..........0+e aconiaaaniaiieiais saimemaeah 320 
Biennial Register, to be prepared under the direc- 


Poe eee Pee eee eee 


1 tion of Secretary of the Interior...... 317, 348 | 
|| APpropriation fOL........cseeseceeeer cesses covececece 317 | 
348 | 


number copies to be published punanernesaee 
| Bissell, George W., name of schooner Augusta 
owned by, changed to Colonel Cook......314 


| Blackfoot Indians, appropriations LOP..0000. «+e 340 | 
| Blair, James, may institute suit to recover lots in 
Hospits il Square, San Francisco........ cowed | 
suit to be brought within two years.. --312 | 
proceedings in SUCH CASC.......c.ceeceeereeeees --312 | 


|| Blank cards, or printed, made mailable matter, 


| 





i 
} 
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| (See 


ANA POStAE ON......receresercsersecsecsessseves dow 
| Blue Book—see Biennial Register. 
number of copies to be published evese covevees die 
| Board of Commissioners, to determine claims 


against Costa Ricaand New Granada, 318,319 || 
appointment, pay, &c., of......... cvcccccovesceed he | 


(See Costa Rica, New Granada.) 
3onds, under act June 22, 1860, may be exchanged 
at par for Tre asury NOLES..0ccccevescees 313,314 
under act of March 2, 1861.............sses00e 329 
in payment of certain claims and appropria- 
LIONS....000+ siadaionaeneen onapencensoonescosoonaamanee 
Books, bound or unbound, weighing not over 
four pounds to be mailable matter, and post- 
age thereon.......... coneecencogsccoseneoscascesseodee 


duty ON s+. 
‘ariff.) 
|| Booneville, Missouri, register and receiver for con- 
solidated land district at, to have additional 
FOOD cccnsvvasnnsccncensccese pnoeanepepsooeapsasanssnsmae 
allowance for office-rent and clerk- hire........314 
« employmentof clerk to be first authorized...314 
Botanic garden, appropriation for.........0......339 
Boundaries, authentic copies of settlement of, of 
certain 'States, appropriation for transmitting 
MINI ctrncee te erence 326 
of Kansvs and the several Ter ritories—see es 
titles. 
Bridges, appropriation for...........s.seeeseeeesee339 
Brooke’s deep sea sounding apparatus, appro- 
priation to purchase the | right to use.......319 
Brooklyn, city of, to pay one half of expense of 
sewer on Flushing aAVeNUE........ covcceceeeeed 40 
Building, corner of F and Seventeenth streets, ap- 
PFOPTiAtiONn FOK......ceereeerreereererersereers aeeB17 
Bullion, appropriation for transportation of...317 
limit to amount of refining of, at the Mint in 
COTTAIN CABEB....<. cecvcceccrevcecoreccccescorecseoShO 
Buoys—see Light-houses. 
Bureaus in the Nav » appropriations for......317 
accounts to show disbursements of each bureau 
for contingent EXpenses...........ecreeeeeeeed19 
Butterfield route, the, provisions concerning, 
326, 335 
Cc. 


Calapooias, appropriations for the........0.++++344 


| California, post routes in, established...........321 


postal service and postage between, and east of 


Rocky Mountains ....:+ccossssesssssooess B25 326 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 














| 


California— Continued. 


temporary steamship service between New Yor 
and San Francisco...... 


ork 
+314, 315, 398 
postal service on central. overland - 


route 


325, 326, 235 
dead letters in, to be returned to Gene ral > 


Indian service e in, appropriations for. "345 ; 
surveys of public and private land claims : 
316, 318, 35 
light-house service on the coast of......_ 
portion of limits of, within the Territory 
Nevada, not to be ‘included, unless, &c. 
suit may be brought to test title to lots of la; 
in Hospital Square, San Francisco... 
expenses of suppression of Indian hostilities 
incurred by, to be paid... 334 
appropriation therefor.........ccccces,., 334 
—oron paid in bonds under act Febry ary x, 
i ssuinndvessiiaitiE ai 99 
accounts of, to be audited for payments se 
vices of volunteers iN.....5.......cceeecs.., 
the Shasta expedition of 1854....... canes 34 
the Siskiyon expedition of 1855............35) 
the Klamath and Humboldt expeditions of 
1855, 1858, and 1859......... a4 
the San Bernardino expedition of 185 
the Klamath expedition of 1856 
the Modoc expedition of 1856.. 
the Tulare expedition of 1856... a 
the Pitt river expedition of 1859... 33 
pay to be no higher than for same servic: 
he ASORY csovisevssstansscccsenss ieeiccccsess 
and only for time ‘spent in “the fie ae 


3 z 


419 ) 











teeereeadd 


at the same time....... sibeniabision tntinesigenaaceNt 
rates of pay, supplies, &c., to be the same as jy 
the regular Army........ccrcseseseeseseeesssseen 334 
Auditor 1 may require additional proof in certain 
OOD biscvisaivbiasmate 


no payment to be made for expenses of any 
expedition, unless the Secretary of War deem 
the expe dition ne COBRRIY, .ccccesecvscessessecees 334 

acceptance of this indemnity to be a full dis 


charge of all claims.... 


POCO O Hee eee eee eeenere 334 

quota of arms for 1850 and 1851...............350 
Capitol, extension of, appropriation for..314, 340 
lighting, heating, &C........s.s.s00 sue 
Cards, blank, &c., made mailable matter......325 
postage thereon ............00. iscecen ae 


Cassin, Michael, administrator of estate of Ja: 
Cassin, to be paid value of deposit at Jle 


branch mint, San Francisco..............66.. 340 
Caveat, fees for filing, in Patent Office..........: 349 
| Caveator, three months’ notice to, from what tine 

to be computed ........seseecsreeeeeereeeeeserees 349 
Cayuses, appropriations SS ae 344 


Census, of Colorado, Dakota, and Nevada, to cn 
taken—see those titles. 
Census, the eighth, deficiency appropriation 
FOP seveccecsevesevcnsescressccscoscoccossessesssesseeees 3 
APPFOPTiatioNn FOL........ceersereesereeeeeeeseeeerr ae 339 
»Certificates of stock, under twenty-five million 
loan, (February 8, 1861,) form, amount, 






terest, transfer, &e. 2p OE sicorccsccscccorccssroess 413 
under the ten million loan, (March 2, id0!,) 
Forins Go6., Of rscorsesocsessdecrvevccveccsses: coors 328 
for $500 or over, may be exchanged for Treas- 
Ury NOEs OF DONAS............ceeeeeeereeeeers 23 


Charts, appropriations for purchase of.........9~) 
for completion of, of survey of the La a 
for preparing for printing, &c., of, of N 

Pacific surve ying expedition by Captain Rin 


A. « caisalanits dbhieisistncbblaanianeesvese 6oeessrenee 


publishing of North Pacific and Chin: 1 seas an a 


Behring’ S Straits.....sccceeceeeeeeeeeees soessecerdov 
Chastas, appropriations for the....essseseseeee 
Cherokee nation, post route in, establishe Hl 
Chickasaws, appropriations for the....-....---- 7 
Chief Clerk in Patent Office, salary of, 

I i aidtcnanetheeen Se a aiaaatinnn SO 
Chief Engineer, appropriation for office of...-.!! 
Chili, pay y of superintendent of naval astronom is 

expedition BO icense ddoteesdeszcosvesaecsssoseses*** = 
China seas, publishing charts i etestnpenne 
Chippewas, appropriation for thic......-------- Jit 


341, 342, 3 . 
Secretary of the Interior to examine and re port l, 
if anything is due under treaties to those now 
in Michigan..........: ctiminninensiinnanseccoe™t 36 
— appropriation for the survey of Jsthmus 


ecccaseoseer® 
PROP ee ER Hee eee ewe eee eeeee eeeeeere 


dlomon nation, post route in, established...0 


. 
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Choctaws, appropriation for the...seerreeeeereeed Al 
sayment of $500,000, under treaty...........346 
half in money and half in bonds...........346 

to be charged against Choctaws, in future | 
adjustment Of ClaiMS........+..+.eeee0ee++- SAG | 
Circuit courts, right of appeal from decisions of, 
i® patent cases and cop rights extended, 314 

in Kansas and the new Territories—see those | 


titles. . . 
in the District of Columbia, power of, in mat- 


ters of land damages in case of branch of 
Alexandria, Loudoun, and Hampshire rai!- 
OA erececcersevecesseeseesssssssceseesnap snessssesedIS 
Civil establishments at navy yards, appropria- 
tions for phen. hc eedbetkaeibbesabiesetscaieun 19, 320 
Clackamas, appropriations for the....0.:seeeeeed44 
Claims, Court of, appropriations for the.......315 
Clerks, appropriation for pay of, in land office at 
Kickapoo, Kansas......cccccesscesseseesevee dL 
payment to be made -_ on vouchers.....414 
payments heretofore made to, of commandants 
at navy yards of Kittery and Philadelphia 
allowCd ...ecccrsoccescseecccccsscscessessccssseees SU 
pay of first clerks to commandants at navy 
yards established......seseseeeesesserseeeeeeed 2 
on special service in General Land Office...339 
chief clerk of the Patent Office, salary of....348 
Coast survey, appropriations for the............338 
Collection of revenue from lands, appropriation 
For thOiccvoccscsaavedeeWtWsdeeteddé cn rereingessseni GO | 
Collectors of customs, when to take possession | 
of Certain MMPOTtS....ccceerecceesseessecseeeeeeeddT 
duty of, when payments are made in Treasury | 
notes.. 
Colonel Cook, name of schooner Augustachanged 
Svcs teh 
Colonel ofordnance, appropriation for office of, 317 
Colorado, Territory of, established.............326 
Dé undarine sec eR ee cendetwnes etude | 
rights of Indians not impaired.,.............+..326 
Indian territory excepted out of boundaries 
anti, BeinmsrarvosranamciebsvenicddcceredssiaSee | 
authority of United States over Indiaus thereon | 
NOt IMpPAIFEd.. scovecsecsvccccorscecssscovecsoecereDOO 
Territory may be divided, &c.............0040326 | 
executive power and authority..........00000..326 
governor, term, powers, and duties... .326, 327 
appointment, qualification, and salary...327 
salary of, as superintendent of Indian affairs, 
327 
secretary, term, powers, and duties..........327 | 
-appointment, qualification, and salary....327 | 
when to act as GOvernor.......scccccoesceseeed 2d 





legislative OUIOT i cctcnesbicntbirerccscessescseitstt HH 


extent and limits Of......cgee-cccsccsessseeeeesD2d | 
Legislative Assembly to consist of council and | 
house of representatives...........ceceeeed27 | 
pay of members, and expenses of...327, 328 
appropriation to be made for expenses of, 328 
tume and place of first and subsequent ses- 
MONI, Mis isteedins teiideece auetisiadst B81, 998 
Sessions not to exceed term of forty days, 
except the: Rrmtissscds.ccsccsssccscscescccceseed et 
council, number, term of service, &c... .....327 
election of members of...........ceseeeseceeeee B27 
house of representatives, number, term of ser- 
VUEO 5: BiG an cide abhadguinsbberericinecdivewsciéesteeDd 
apporuonment for election of members of coun- 
OE) ere NNR. seis tas senda ka ckctse tien sd TRT 
census before first clection...........cseceeee0e. 327 
first election, proceedings thereof..............327 
subsequent elections and apportionments, 327, | 
328 
Voters at first and subsequent elections......327 
eligibility to office at first and subsequent elec- 
ROB in Sek Rs UCEN Nis WA sitet eter cdectesedel 
who are qualified to hold office..............327 
township, district, and county officers, how | 
, PRO, Mee issd ciitectiessosesccecscnccssensset | 
judicial power, in what vested............0.+e.327 | 
Supreme court, number, appointment, and sal- | 
, REY. OF jadigne O6.06..0000.00000000000s ty B08 | 
Jurisdiction, &¢., in chancery and at com- | 
mon law 7 


clerk, appointment, fees, &c., Of........+.-327 | 
writs of error, exceptions, appeals to and 
ROR nevesteneinitis stein Uisbsintisdasssses ocr BWI 
= by jury not allowed in cases removed 
anes and places of holding courts..327, 328 | 
‘strict courts, number, appointment, and sal- 
, APY OF judges OF .....66.ccscccssecsesccseseesn Bl || 
Jurisdiction, &e., of, in chancery and at com- || 
EN vcnvisntitoweliisintneninitens heat Ml 














| . “yf 
|| Conservatory, at President’s house, plants for339 











Colorado, Territory of—Continued. 
times and places of holding courts,.327, 328 | 
clerk of, appointment, fees, &c., of........327 

to be register in chancery..... os 


cocsedseodal | 


probate courts, jurisdiction of, and appoint- || 


ment Of jUdES Of ......cceeeceeeceesereeceeeeeeee Ded | 
justices of the peace, appointment and juris- | 
diction of..........-. 27 


| 


habeas corpus, by whom writs of, may be grant- | 


attorney, appointment, fees, salary, and duty | 


907 
‘ 
QE ii ds i sRbn sk ccewcebscedeetaniabivcsninidi teeters | 


marshal, appointment, fees, salary, and duty 


c 


contingent expenses of Territory, annual ap- 
PFOPriation FOF.......cecceccccscccscceccssevcess DVO 


seat of government, how established 
CRAMOE iiss si ciciiccicamctactis sWiivadiakessieaee 


and | 
| 


elegate to Congress, qualifications and elec- 
Delegate to Cong 
DON iE ccisicen nctienniesicnnsnaadeainnaniiannnteeia dan’ 
SURO CL COCHIN D Miia: dita hciatirsckhans: -etguee 
nstitution and laws of the United States, if 
Constitut ad laws of the United Stat { 


PIROLY ccovecccvesvevecsscveces covcencccssoncensstsece dee 
surveyor general to be appointed coeee woes 
compensation, powers, duties, &c.............328 | 
appropriation for territorial expenses.........340 | 

Columbia, District of—see District of Columbia. 
appropriations for, KC........cccceseeereee dL By 339 

Comanches, appropriations for the ..............34] 

Commerce and Navigation, appropriation for An- 

URE SEAMIMNODE Ol ies tcecaseccctcicsecdssveiiatioual | 
annual statements of, what to include........333 | 

Commissary General, appropriations for the office | 


WG saccucivctienssliblehs tbaualdakideeacxitevdvadh ae 


Commission, to determine the claims of citizens | 
of the United States against Costa Rica and | 
PUOWR CORRS sisk cise oh cicivciinestacssus dt One 

upon West Point Academy, appropriation to | 


(See Costa Rica; New Granada.) 
Commissioner—see Commission. 
of patents, salary Of, QC. ...ceceereeeeereeeener B48 | 


powers and duties Of......ccecceseseeeeeeeeed48, 349 
(See Palent Office.) 
Commissioners, of the various offices, appropri- 
ations for offices Of.........ccccccccecccsceresenrd LO 
Commissioners to foreign countries, appropria- 





tOMS FOF Uhe....cccerrcccccsssoncesecctecstenes sense 
Committees, select, appropriations for expenses 
Of .. wrocsecerescsescosessccvevenevences scesessecesects 314 


Comptrollers, appropriations for offices of....316 


THE LAWS OF THE UNITED STATES. 


'| Consular and diplomatic at general appro- 


Vit 











priation for the fisca 
tinued. 
interpreters in China...........ccccccccsereeceseeee Ba 
bringing home persons charged with crime. .326 
prisons inChina,Japan, Siam,and Turkey , 326 
marshals at consular courts in China, &c...326 
office of consul-generalatSimoda abolished..326 
salaries of consuls at Kanagawa and Nagasaki 
Cobabbiah Gah. ivces sowie oscinsidictinsouiccotsern eG 
appropriation to enable the Secretary of State 
to prepare, &c., authentic copies of the setile- 
ment of boundaries of certain States, and 
maps and charts relating thereto............326 
for bringing from Batavia, seamen of ship Stag- 
hound.. nsntebtnnnianatedtetieindee 
Consular courts—see Consuls, Ministers. 


year 1861-62—Con- 


Teen e teen eenee 


| appropriatton for, in China, Japan, Siam, and 


TURKS Y .....cccees scsccssessbbetncetasetieseescaeees SRO 
Consulates in Turkey, appropriations for......326 
Consul-general at Simoda, office of, abolished ..326 


| Consuls-general, appropriations to pay salaries of, 
not inapplicable, made applicable to the Ter- | 


|| Consuls, appropriations to pay salaries, &c., 
ieeciaee | 


Of ncintsicanovwmmmnncsti taeda aaa Sbicdcndcl Oe 


salaries of, at Kanagawa and Nagasaki, estab- 


| Righed cc vccccovssopccessnecanensnssreupesissiietere ne 


Contracts, all for supplies and services, except 
personal services, to be made after advertising 
for proposals, unless, &C.......c00ceeeeeeeee BAO 

if exigency requires, they may be procured by 
open purchase Or CONUVACL.......e cece cere DAD 
none to be made unless authorized by law, or 
tinder an appropriation, except, &e........340 
Convention, act to carry into effect, with New 
Granada and Costa Rica...............-318, 319 
Copies of letters-patent, authenticated, &c., made 
Lagan. CvieMeRsenccccdsvesscecscesccssestocnciasiin eee 
fees for, in Patent Qibeeiccsssccesovcesceestectnes. O40 
Copyrights, appropriation for care of...........339 
right of appeal from decisions of circuit couris 
31).CHRO8. Of, OSIONEOU ccrinicavecccdavsctectaboke ene 
Costa Rica, act to carry into effect the convention 








Confederated tribes and bands of Indians in Mid- | 
dle Oregon, appropriations for the.........345 | 
Congress, appropriations for.............2..314, 315 | 
RF. OF MROMIITD Ol vs sisecececvcisscesacenesstesse Ole | 
RO WE bier siaissticdssvedesrcnsisenian deraeves 315 | 
Congressional documents, distribution of......348 | 
(See Public Documents.) 
Congressional Globe, &c., appropriation for the, | 


315 | 
Congressional library—see Library of Congress. | 
| Connecticut, post route established in..........32] 


Consolidated land offices, act making further pro- | 

PINION: ST) PIMALIGD. Orcensdscicdegnsnconcstien a4 

register and receiver of, at Booneville, Mis- | 
souri, to have additional pay................314 

not to exceed a certain aMounNt..........000008 314 | 

allowance may be made for office rent and clerk 


caseBb4 
| 
| 
| 
| 





employment of clerk to be first authorized, 314 | 
provisions of this act extended to all consoli- 
ited land OFGOR cscs rico ceeden risiscccnced. D4 
former registers and receivers to be allowed for 
room rent and clerk hire.............s000200314 

Constitution of Kansas, republican in form.....312, | 

313 

Constitution and laws of the United States, ex- | 

tended over the State of Kansas, and the Ter- 

ritories of Colorado, Dakota, and Nevada, 

| 

| 


so far as applicable..........313, 326, 337, 347 
Constitution of the United States, joint resolution 
C0 NRE he itiic iivbeccdepane ccscense6eveess 0b0e0 50s 350 
Consular and diplomatic expenses, general appro- 
priation for the fiscal year 1861-62.........326 
envoys, ministers, and commissioners.......326 | 
secretaries of legation, &C..........sceceeeesee0e- 320 
CONLINGENt EXPENSES ......ccecccceescessevece sesso BVO 
Barbary Powers ....ccssscccssssssssecseesssesscseee 326 
consulates in Turkey.....cccccscscscoesecsseseeeee B20 | 
American seamen abroad ........cccccceceeeeeees 328 | 
office rent of consuls-general, &c..............326 | 


salaries of, and of consuls.............se0000-.326 | 






| 
| testimony of unwilling 
| 


hom eriaiiiescicssiccdeccstsiseccbeineiie docs s BO 


between the United States and........318, 319 
commissioner to be appointed by the United 
SPARRO ise cscccvessinevnetatcnetiesidaniiedlekene 
duties, DOV» ley. Bicecssissvinitinindiacend 
regulations to be made for commission 
proper papers to be sent to commission...319 
papers, &c., to be deposited in State Depari 
WAR os cccvnccscsccccwsitnesdsseeltbbadosieedb ice 319 
witnesses, how 


o 





take 
appropriation for expenses of commission, 

ANA Of LMPIL.......cccsecsecscccccsecesseeees DIY 
Counterfeiting, &c., Treasury notes, how pun- 
NO scive sitcnevss cottessi cbvechtberivdigeion PARGED 

or having possession of paper for the purpose 
Of counterfeiting, &C......cccccccceseeciceseeee Dh 
Coupons, of semi-annual interest, may be at- 
tached to certificates of stock......... ......328 
Court-house, at Indianapolis, appropriation for, 
313 


|| Court of Claims, appropriation for the......... 315 


Courts—see titles of the different courts. 
in Kansas, and the new Territorics—see those 
titles. 
Craven, Licutenant T. M. A., may accept medal 
and diploma from Spanish Government, 349 


|| Creeks, appropriations for the..............d41, 342 
| 
| 


Crime, appropriation for the prosecution of, 318 
Crimes, punishment of, connected with forging, 
Kec., Treasury ROCB ics ..00008 esesecsseees cscs 2 
using stamp cut from envelop ....cc.cccseee BLS 
Custom-houses, appropriations for St; Louis, 314 





| at Belfast and Elisworth.......cccccsseccerseeees 340 
| Cuttings and seeds, appropriation for procure- 
ment,.Ge.5 O0 siieciitin 18a Sis. 339 
rules of distribation ...ccccsicsssvcsecdintesecsit »oedG9 
packages of, made mailable matter............325 
rates Of postage thereOn......s.seseceeeeeeeee BQO 

D. 


Dakota, Territory of, established................346 


rights of Indians not impaired............0.00 346 
Indian territory excepted out of boundaries 
BG Ries dc cccveciavnsossocbesstenace sesctaceseneoS46 
authority of United States over Indians thereon 
RAE MADAME sscccccerscosccesersecoscone cs céses 
territory may be divided, &c............++. eee 46 
executive power and authority...........0+- ++. 346 
governer, term, powers, and duties.......... 346, 
347, 348 








Ee ae 














Vill INDEX TO 
S Dakota, Territory of —Continued. Deficiency appropriation, for the year ending || Duties on imports—Continued. Duti 
Me appointment, qualification, and salary....347 | June 30, 1861...........ceeerecseseeeeeseeedl dy 315 duties to be collected on and after April 1,186) gc 
i salary of, as superintendent of Indian af- || contingent expenses of the House of Repre- _ on— A ’ 
; GB108 woeveveevevecmovevenscet svete en cbssveesouees 347 || SEMLALIVES ...-.seesceereereseeeesceseeseetenseeeeee Bld imitations to be charged same duty as 
3 0 secretary, term, powers, and duties.....346, 347 | Capitol @xtension........sccceeeseeseeeseeeeeeeeeees dA genuine APLICLC ss seeesssereseerseenseneens 329 
te appointment, qualification, and salary ....347 || printing and paper, Thirty-Sixth Congress..314 brandy and spirituous liquors may be im. Pr 
3 WheN tO ACt AS ZOVEFNOL....+.0.00 0002 seereee ee DAG custom-house and post office at St. Louis, ported in bottles setteeeneenseessesennee 8 39 , 
H legislative POWEL.........sersseseereeceeessessseessed46 MiSSOULI..........cccccsseecrcccssccesserceveesseed 14 packages notto contain less than one dozen 
4 extent and Limits Of........0..csecerevereeseeeed 47 suppression of the slave trade...........00+00.314 334 - 
r legislative assembly to consist of council and pay, mileage and contingent expensgs of the bottles to pay a separate duty............399 
We house of representatives.........+...0+0++00346 FORALE. «5 occcne occsceve ondissscnctesovotes cossessoes Dh spirituous liquors not enumerated.........399 Dw: 
_ pay of members, and expenses of..........347 contingent expenses of Senate and House..314 cigars, snuff, LODACCO...-.00erereereesseeneens, 39) 
aa ey appropriation to be made for expenses of, Cibete COMB ick vectcs ce retcsiissiiidésinr ise bar-iron, iron in SLADE, GC... ee ceeccsees 3 
rs f 347 select committees of the House of Representa- pig-iron, old scrap-iron, Goes ereesesceeeene BM Ells 
ae time and place of first and subsequent ses- BUNB isseri distinct. dns supe what shall be deemed old iron......., 00000329 
§ BIONE Of... .cccsccceccccescvesccescvevscscvouseve Dd removing office of Fourth Auditor to Winder’s band and hoop-ir0n.......sseeeseeeeseseerrend9 Em 
: sessions not to exceed term of forty days, buUilding.....0.. eeserccercssssesseeeesescssoseessee SL smooth, &c.,s COLTON 6000s seseeesseerenenes 309 
, : EXCEPt the fIrSt.......cceceeeeeeeeMerersereeeedA] to enable Superintendent of Public Printing to steel sseeasenarennesaseaeeseneearessenseseesersnsesees di En: 
P council, number, term of service....&c., 340, 347 | carry into effect resoiution of June oo ee of, not otherwise provided ge 
election of members Of........0...see0eeee0e00 34h i cer biediciianinn uicseiiintes cocecccnencntinibaliééal - OD svecereeeseseressreseecseeeeesenees sesseeen QQ) En: 
house of representatives, number, term of no part to be — until title to =o ene een not otherwise pro. ’ 
service, &€....... scccvccccesccvevecccseseesod40y S47 CFLY 1S APPTOVEM ......seeccssseres secessseess VIGO LOK. ss seerecssereereseeeereessesseneeen dl) En 
apportionment for election of members of coun- | pay of clerks in land office at Kickapoo, Kan- bituminous and EO acciccicinniitsitesies 329 En 
cil and house...........0.+ sovesescocecevees coos BAG SRB eicece simatenoensenstesonsossoopansveqpibssssitnpe lead, lead-pipes, &c., pewter for remanufae. 
census before first elecuion..........ececceceeeeeed46 no payment to be made except on a ee arene eae Er 
first elecuon, proceedings thereof...... soscsceec dG CPS, KC. .rreeceeveeceeeececeecens ensseesseeseens copper, zinc, spelter, &C............ccceseee 33) Ev 
subsequent elections and apportionments, 346, act of 1856, chapter 129, section 7, repealed..314 white lead, linseed oil, candles, &c........33) 
347 mails from New York to San Francisco, via salt, bristles, honty, vinegar, and pickled Ex 
voters at first and subsequent elections......347 Panama......cceeccecersesecrsecsseeeeseredl 4, 315 sh seesseestenseesncessessssssoesees soensessseees 3M) 
eligibility to office at first and subsequent elec- amount received for postages to ee beef, pork, erry sree 1 
ae bdaibbncesevocstesibeuitbeipaiscineccded | Preiss sities biti tentovete csvvsene bh; 815 spices, currants, figs, nuts, &c.............. 330 Ex 
who are disqualified to hold office.......... 347 | for seamen.......... sseeesssessessssseeesssesessssseee dO wool and hair unmanufactured.......330, 350 
township, district, and county officers, howap- || for completion of geological survey of Oregon when mixed with Girt .....sserseereeceseen dBi : 
pointed, &c...... honweees soeniadesabiien tee ndesivsseed and Washington..... Jepteawee sci deassees sce wool, when different quaiities are imported in f 
judicial power, in what vested........,.........347 || Delawares, appropriations for the...............342 SAME DAle.....+srerseeerereeerserseseenseeseesn DD Ex 
supreme court, number, appointment, and sal- | Delegate to Congress, from Cvlorado, Dakota, when bales of different qualities are in same Ex 
ary Of judges Of.........scesccccssccssseseeed4Ad | and Nevada..........sseeeeseeeeeeee 328, 338, 347 | INVOICE...004 seeveeeceesscosecseeesseesesesesrens dal 
jurisdiction, &c., in chancery and at common | Delivery, of letters and newspapers by carriers, Bheepakin.....sssece seoverssssssssosesooe scores BM) Ex 
WN sisisiipitaieaciniianen sosédeeis ebdsatdiike ti ectsiteT | within a circuit of nine miles from the City carpets, mats, rugs, screens, Ke... Satuicbed 330 
clerk, appointment, fees, &c., of...........347 ER OT SS ee Te woolen cloths and manufactures of wool...33) Ex 
writs of error, exceptions, appeals to and | of free letters, no charge for, allowed to post- | arns, blankets, shawls............s000000330 
TD inc sidincnacneaeabndckd bento wer 347 || masters, except at Washington............. 335 | de REDON, Maat AEC crnisinceccctinccsseneiecccS Ex 
trial by jury not allowed in cases removed || Denver City, tri-weekly mail to.......... -326, 336 || oil and floor CIOUNS..eeeeeeesseseeeseeresseseneeseenBdl 
OD..cccscocesesecsesee © eevcnveecevceee seeeesseeeeeed47 || Departments, appropriations for the paper and || manufactures of cotton unbleached........... 330 
times and places of holding courts.........347 }j Printing Of the...........sssccsssesreccsseseeeedlT || plain woven cotton goods............. cecseveeddl 
district courts, number, appointment, and sal- | (Sce titles of the different Departments.) | cotton goods with more than 200 threads to Fa 
ary of judges of........ ele td 2000347 | Depositions, in cases pending in the Patent BGURTO INCH. ssecvinc sss tiscrocedoccscccccvecsece 331 
jurisdiction, &c., of, in chancery and at com- || Office, how may be taken........eceeeeeeeeeeB4B |} COLLON thrCAG.......sceeecesssreceseeeeeeseeeeeeseeerdal 
i bessensdetie wseeeee347 || proceedings therein........ sovrwussisvesis sseeeeeee348 || shirts, &c., made on frames, cotton velvet, | 
times and places of holding courts......... 347 || Designs, in applications for patents for, models BC rrrccrrrsceccrrrsvececssccees soeeesenees serreseenedddl Fe 
clerk of, appointment, fees, &c., of, to be |} may be dispensed with, when, &c.........348 linens, duck, KC orecesereeserereesserees diveseoiss 331 t 
registered 1n Chancery........-.scsserceecees 347 || extension of patents for............ seceesesceseeed49 hemp, cordage, cotton bagging, sheetings, 
probate courts, jurisdiction of, and appointment |! Diplomatic service, general appropriation oe ‘sh ere ne | 
of judges of........ Sitechedscnmcssentsudessceseds 347 || SNE ih 5 dics vacicudonbitee ostseeseeseseeseeeeeeeedeO || AX SEC rseeeseererecesenereeneesererssenssecssesee seni 
justices of the peace, appointment and juris- || Disbursements of contingencies of navy expend- silk and SIIKS....seseeeereeeeeeseeeeeesseeesereseereedl 
BROOD Ci iiieen cicvetnstindeseseccercigevewwes ooo D7 || itures, cach Bureau to show its own.,.....319 glass, rough plate, &C......0....sereereeseeereeddl Fr, 
habeas corpus, by whom writs of, may be |} Distribution of publicdocuments—see Public Doc- glassware and porcelain glass..................331 
granted..........s0000+ re 347 uments. china and porcelain Ware............:csseee 331 Fi 
attorney, appointment, fees, salary, and duty || District attorneys, appropriations for..........318 || earthen and stone Ware... dl Fi 
a a ee pbbbincnend ponies ati ied wbsiscdle 5 in Kansas, Colorado, Dakota, and Nevada— || books, periodicals and pamphlets.........+...331 
marshal, appointment, fees, salary, and duty | see those titles. . ’ articles paying a duty of ten per cent........ 331 PF; 
Of ecriccccrseccesccccsctoccseoescoven ces ssereeerseeeeed4d || in the northern district of California, to defend Of twenty per CeNt.........sceeeeereseeee 331, = Fi 
contingent expenses of Territory, annual ap- | certain suits.......... seceresccsssescesssesossssesed Lo of twenty-five per CeNt.........02es000 soeeee 32 
PFOPriation fOL.......c.ceeeeeeeeeeeeee seseseeeseeed47 || Distfict court in Kansas, established...........313 || of thirty per COs avesessnsscceserereorerenreerdO Fi 
seat of CN how established and | Sr eh a enenniree evnlve erreeeaae - — eee erences earn 
ChaNBed.....screcsescesee srocseccocersccscccosorsee D4 appeals, KC., MOM.....-.sereecserscree eee sseesees TEE Of CULYs.evecseresesereseeeeessereerserdduy Od F 
Delegate to Congress, qualifications and elec- | in Minnesota, terms eon duty on raw, &c., articles not nee PF 
OBR a tdcthttivenbrntnndrwiibitt ecimmnentits 347 I | 1) Oe R 
school sections.............. ovie deeds sabwvodicseccs S47 $e eva aeescccssscvsdestedk sever Weewsccbasibdeesteaned on manufactured articles not enumerated, 
Constitution and laws of the United States, if |} in Dakota........... edesescobios sseecsesesesccsssessens Dd LWENLY PCr CONE... .seeeeeereeereeesereess ane F 
not inapplicable, made applicable to the Ter- || District judges, appropriations for salaries of goods, &c., in public stores April 1, ooeon, 
ROO ntendesthscicvevsteseivcciiscnncttuvéoeses 347 | aii bebeSéd cbevsddechdévvdetve cubsvebdberentene ject to same duty upon entry as it — 
surveyor general to be appointed.............348 || District of Columbia, extension of branch of the after that GAY -s-veinsserevenernsenvornosseriorer ee Pr 
compensation, powers, duties, &c.........348 | Alexandria, &c., railroad in........ Sosstcteee he meaning Of Word * LON”?.......eeeeereererereers “ 
Yancton tand district constituted...............348 appropriations for judges, &c., in..........+..318 railroad iron, partly worn, may be admit “4 F 
location how made and changed............348 || Auxiliary Guard, penitentiary, &c.....318, 339 free, to be withdrawn after repair or = 
register and and receiver appointed........348 insane of the Army and Navy in.............328 || MANULACLUTE ......0r+eerereerrsseresrseersin ag | 
pay, powers, and duties of................348 || Documents, public—see Public Documents. Secretary of Treasury to prescribe . se 
Dakotariver.........00000 stesseceeceseecscesseeeeeeed48 || Drawback on foreign hemp manufactured, &c., market value to be of the actual ship 333 
certain portions of Utah and Washington Ter- ; 33. ‘ : ; rv 
ritories to be added to Nebraska............348 ten _ cent., to be retained for use of the oe bill wy certified, to show date —— F 
Dakota river, name established................+..348 NID alidinccveceevsistiedhsithiddas ctdhatbectee MEN sssesesvnses senennsernsrnense sensesersentey Sy 
Davidson’s boat-lowering apparatus, appropria- || Drop letters, to be prepaid by postage stamps, 325 annual statistical pect of ape ya 
* a of = - Sa aa on Se neraiae acer | eee how to be made pane 6333 F 
ayton, William L., appointed Regent of Smith- aryland at the port o vicscoedl sensenenecesesensecerencaneneee® 233 
ated ientintslonnaseo.ceahateastnd aaa act of March 2, 1861, establishing.....328, 333 drawback on foreign hemp, EEC. ccc cerececcoees = 
Dead letters, in California, Oregon, and Wash- correction of errors UhereiN.......seeeseseenee DOO _ ten per cent to be RR omen ea F 
ington to a sent ae — sec “oma duties to be collected on and after April 1, 1861, a lee , 
advertised letters, when to returned as | on— . » as ’ 333 
dead sin iteiakdnihitasotsinennnbiacadepniaeaaee sugars, sirups, and molasseS........000+000329 penalties, forfeitures, &c., eat 
unclaimed money from, how applied.........325 Proviso, forfeiture.........cccsocssersrcsceceseDeo duties, how assessed, when goods 0 330, 3: F 
report concerning, to be made.......,.....-.325 | brandies, distilled spirits, cordials, &+., 329 values are in same ot oad 4. wal- F 
postage on those returned..........0...0004-. 325 | duty to be collected e* Sasis of firsi-proof, construction of words ‘ valu e aeveee SS 
Deaf, dumb, and blind, appropriation for the...339 ! UCM’... seereereeneenceneeeeers eeneee ere 
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.s on imports— Continued. 
——s , on shipboard and bound to the 
~ United States within fifteen days after pas- | 
sage of this act, and in public stores April 1, | 
IS61, subject to what Cuties... s.r. | 
eoods in warehouse April 1, 1861, 0n which 
~ duties are lessened, may be withdrawn on 
payment of less CUILY...seeecceneeseeeenseeeeedoU 
when collector to take possession of certain 
[MPOTtS.eereeseersreeseteerseserseteneneseereees seed 
Dwamish, &c., Indians, appropriations for the, 
344 

E. 


Ellsworth, appropriation to pay balance due con- 
tractor for custom-house at........s0seeeeeeeed40 
Emigrants, appropriation for protection of, on 
Overland POULES.....ceeeeeceescereeseeseeseereeee GBD 
Engineers in the Navy, appropriation for the, 
oe 319 
Eneravings made mailable matter, and postage 
- thereon seseaseeeneeaeeranneeasaseceeeseeeneseeseeseon | 
Envelopes, provisions CONCETNING..++eseeeeeeeee BVO 
Envoys Extraordinary, appropriation for the, | 
326 | 








Error—see Writs of Error. 
Evidence, copies of letters-patent, when to be | 
Examiners, first assistant and second assistant, 
in Patent Office may be appointed.........349 
not to exceed four in each class,.........+0+.-349 
Examiners-in-chief in Patent Office, three to be 
appointed socccccccsecccsbocsccvcsvcccsvceccezecosee DSO 
salary and uty Off......ccccccecccsececseceesereeed 4 
additional, may be appointed...........006.0+..349 
Executive, appropriations for the.........+.+6315 
Executive buildings, appropriations for eeaal 
Executive Departments—see titles of the different 
Departments. 
Exploring Expedition, appropriation to pay ar- 
rears due authors and artists, &c...........318 
Extension of patents—see Patent Office; Patents. 
PLOVISIONS CONCETNING.......00e.eeeeeeeeeee348, 349 
prohibited....ceccoccrccccescerecscsscsscrsccecoeeeseed 49 
F. 
Faith of the United States pledged to pay prin- | 
cipal and interest of loans...........+...313, 329 | 
and for redemption and payment of Treasury | 
NOLES....006 sited teiReascgtbtciianss amie Soe | 
Fees, of attorney, marshal, and clerks of courts, 
in the Territories of Colorado, Dakota, and 


Nevada—see those titles. | 
all, in Patent Office abolished, and new rates 
CORADUBIROG, «sede bavbsonenscsrsise itvaenen eee | 


once paid not to be refunded..........0.0+00+00d49 
Felton,Cornelius C., reappointed Regent of Smith- 
SOND TRA cccecsesorcevsynsesnconpeeqessee 
Fifth Auditor, appropriations for office of.....316 | 
Fire-arms, &c., patented, prohibition from pur- 
chasing repealed........c..cceccecsrescresserered 20 
First Auditor, appropriations for office of.....316 
First Comptroller, appropriations for office of, 
316 
Flatheads and other cenfederate Tribes, appro- 
DUPRE CE Eh isi ch ces centnnnaeestnennnete | 
Florida, post routes in, established..............321 
Florin, new silver, of Austria, value of........336 
Foot-post, no one but Postmaster-General, &c., | 
LO SEt UP ANY... .cccccssceccecrrccccccscccseseceseeddd 
Foreign commerce, annual statistical account of, 
how to be made up, and what to include, | 
333 
Foreign hemp, drawback on certain, to be al- 
lowed ..... ecpesmeuengns cencesenegacsconses sooraceaghtOo 
Foreign intercourse, appropriation for, for 1861, 


Forgery &c., of Treasury notes, how pun- 
ishe 


a a a 
Fort Davis, damages for cutting timber for, to be 
PENA nicenstctinsiiideentuneateriedwarenenen et | 
Fortifications, appropriation for armament of, 334 
for Continuing Construction Of.......0eeeeeedd0 
for contingent expenses Of........--.++s+#s+200+033D 
Fort Laramie Indians, appropriations for the, 344 | 
Fort Ridgely, &c., wagon road, accounts of Su- | 
perintendent of, to be settled............++++0330 | 

ort Union, New Mexico, military road from, to | 
Santa Fé, appropriation to complete......336 | 
Pourth Auditor, appropriations for office of, 316 | 
“ppropriation to remove office of...........+.-314 | 
Foxes, sprrepeainne GOR SA shstrtrncecarereneree Dd | 
Frémont, John C., the schooner, name changed | 
ADEN iccseeinstereciciansecnatensebeinssccll * 








EL 











THE LAWS OF THE UNITED STATES. 1x 





G. 
General Land Office, appropriation for the...313 
Geological 
IAM inwbecererwe tatlhisde ques dindanswenesviite <ost cuss 


Georgetown, corporate authorities of, may regu- | 


late speed of running of cars by the Alexan- 
dria, Loudoun, and Hampshire railroad...313 


Georgia, posteroutes established in............+. 321 
Goods in public stores, April 1, 1861, duties 
ve dnnnsananvsnnanaasannsananarannanandbecsiaieGod 


(See Duties.) 

Government in the Territories, appropriation for 
SBP iaiese uss «eas pbbsendéebaelns adh hbetdib Wetednns woelT 
Governor, of the Territories of Colorado, Dakota, 

and Nevada—see those titles. 
to be also superintendent of Indian affairs, 
327, 338, 347 
Great Salt Lake City, tri-weekly mail to, 326, 336 

H 

Habeas corpus, courts in Colorado, Dakota, and 
Nevada, authorized to grant....327, 338, 347 


survey of Oregon and Washing- | 


} 


| 
} 


Haven, Franklin, repayment to, and associates, | 
OR Wei sconscscesastecescses Basdoporsgicessvaes 335 | 


Helm, Charles J., accounts of, as consul-general 


at Havana, to be audited and settled...... 340 


Hemp, appropriation to purchase for the Navy, | 
319 | 
drawback on foreign ...........ceeeeees aaethoures 333 


Holladay, 8S. W., may institute suit against the 
United States to test title to certain lots in 
Hospital Square, San Francisco 312 


proceedings in such suit........... ueieiicaaes cone | 


appropriations for repairS of..........-+0. ponsccele 
Horse post, Postmaster General, &c., alone to 
establish and regulate the route............. 335 
Hospital Square, San Francisco, suit may be 
cones against the United States to try title 

Se MOUS EE stove ssnscccauctereccceteceteccausness bese 312 
proceedings in such SUIt.........cccececeseeees cach Le 
House of Representatives, appropriations for, 


ne 314, 315 | 
| Howard’s Reports, appropriations for..........315 | 


rule for distribution Of...........ceceseeeeeeeeeeeed48 
Hudson, Captain William L., may accept for his 
wife testimonial from the Emperor of Rus- 


Watkctchatechatnes gavehcanscgescapetesttovastnassececssee | 


Hydrographic surveys, (foreign,) appropriations 


for preparing and publishing, to be applied || 


only after report that they are fit for publica- | 
WOU Saat co chews eo rdexcennaventecstas caerscunaibeas come 
Secretary of the Navy to order a board of three 


naval officers to decide upon their fitness. .320 
be 

Illinois, post routes established in.........321, 322 

Imports—see Duties. 
act to regulate CUtICS ON......ccececeeeeees 329, 337 
Independent treasury, appropriations for...... 318 
Indiana, post routes established in...........+0..d22 
Indian affairs, superintendent of, for Washing- 


ton Territory, authorized..........000 éoenteob 4 
salary, &c., Of......ce0e oe eee 314 


tribes may be attached to either Oregon or | 


Washington superintendency, when situated 


partly in either.....cccccrcecesesecseecees excesese S14 | 
Indian agents, three additional for Washington | 
Territory authorized.........0+ strwemvensemse te’ | 
BALALY ..0.0ccceseccnessees eeceeceoee soccegveececescocseed lA 
salary of, to the Witchitas............+6+ esahas 346 | 


Indian Department, general appropriations for, 
and for fulfilling treaty stipulations with cer- 


tain tribes, for 1861—-62...............00 340-346 
agents, superintendents, &c..... ---340, 345, 346 
clerks, interpreters, &C.........0000+ orenennnnae 340 


presents, provisions, buildings at agencies..340 | 


transportation and ContingencieS........0.00++ 340 
treaty stipulations with the— 


ApacheS,....-cccccccscesesereres daccopecepnesetpens 341 
RN NE os onscstubekccsunevaes 340, 345 
COAOOIRG c0000600 \0+ps0cceccesrneses ocnnoscess od> 344 
NE Stans cimeicsatnbibh din cdiebonmengrnt | 
COR crscenssosressoverosecessoreseventes seven dAA | 
CNN a asceens eae. 3 phecdtaneesenbsngoemenl 
I ila cen ks Sane shiceah shined 341 
. Chippewas.........s0.00000340, 341, 342, 345 
COCR ON, csi sixtinnc cates esendupteedmeccsee 341, 346 


ORNs ctthitntiasinaiutepenansennes> 
COORONG cthtcaniatisetordituietetecore 
Ce abehahieitenss cocninenensatbettvenisenimecne D4 l 
ON IE LEC aE” 


I erica eal et ead T 


eeenee 


eI cccscndebinsiininicnistiedtineessan OU 
BOND EG a. sano rtl elias inet ottaes cite 344 
TOG voce crvcevecsientietteanduatstiesth teesiee DOO 


| 
' 








ee Ree cee ene nea ese nce eee nee eee ee eee 
Indian Department—Continued. 


treaty stipulations with the— 
BOAR cc vcensccsedecncecssuscovecssocesvocece voreeeerd42 
Kansas.... 


pademnodneperesens evceronscessene ecdonsesd4n 


TIC ANOOR ico exeenssncovecevepnasetsesenenenisenmite 
Kiowas....... enaidcileegh<odbanechvessshidecediansee 341 
Lake Winnibagoshish................. sveouns 4) 
DER NDN. << cccisesveeneceeinee Gtidaddenuatxhin DON 
Dem emONGOiss «cscs eoinmievne s-00d4), 343 
he i cn cacastnessives ses ce eubbamenmemataentsse en 
Middle Oregons......s.0.ceseesceeesesenetereree ddd 
MenOEOD cniacccceetanrsie hanenye O42 
Maleetiinscdane. daseinnivgninrennnwht4 
DA OICIR ccnccceeeee iaeniensniee Pe ee 
Neve KM ouls- Eine cesuviannscertnstan const pase 341 
Nez Perces.,......s.00+: petedmnatsehds hid <ennntee 
Nisquallys ........erccsccccesscvecsesseerevecsceesd4c 
CC a a 
CORD iaaricisinvnnessegtanianquenes secceitedlitina eves. 342 
TY ee se 
ee sopocentdpentsopacmsehOe 
Ottowas .......... oun tnvcinntiedadeeentldaausitrteseines Tae 
PRWEB cs satctid-codneotvenedbetes evscoou ats O4 
Pillager Bands......... poncseiiueneiata dqrusin sone Oh 
IN is asic naa cinictinsin Dabadimahaudied pcsakiesid 344, 346 
Pott WatOWQleR veeecdidaccesneicttastieeeaseesceen 
Puyallups...... pansececdconcesoacsceghyoons osceee B42 
CQUBPAWS cos cccegesncncecencosecerecseescs as anpeientan 
Qiaaleloh tee scvvespesbscarsccess 2 ie anions 345 
Qui-nat-elts......... thai sin nat satiticebaiiatad 345 
Rogue Rivers,......ccerecceeers Sepeui +e. 343, 346 
ie etal ee batoint 243 
POON cercnansninrsvedtibas comuns wenned on © 340 
Seminoles ...... seeees salatacinicen wensuedabowengens ee 
SENECA cccovsvecssene hente teinientamaeulvesters siaitenedeas 343 
SOIR. i anenecuniteube verineanaiesie's pesabes 343 
ee soosersd43d, 340, 346 
Six Nations..... ali eh pmeni nacelles ‘cccnkiiiaie 343 
S’Klallams..... ietvahetnoseat bicrtimavennteads rewoae 
POXAS GIR sca cas ncaa etbuasaae 
Umatillas....... ae Reckaliwaneminduathes pein aieninnn 344 
Umpquas........sececeese ‘ domemenalaatmeadd 340, 344 
W alla- Wallas...cccoccccescoee uthiaddiniin desman 
We CAR ict caccctieetdeedieniienieede 245,346 
W innebagoes tees teen eeeenerenens te eeeenee 341,344 
OMIM. wuncigensncinmaieaeetenmieeiiadantoes ‘iti 
| BONCONR ss vevdmcintcnssmen tin o+eeed44, 345, 346 
| Indian service, in Califormia........seseeeses 345, 346 
in Michigan and Minnesota......cccccccceeeeess 345 
in New Mexico..... incebpadilinebinnialtdaciien 345, 346 
it Orewoniscerdcscecscee snttddetawes stibeldavestba asian 
Wi ORR acisecancomu sp wnitaite “neacite adsciniiatiied state 
in Utah Territary...cccocccserasisdeavs seteasse vee 46 
in Washington Territory........ onadiniehl Rani 345 
in country leased from Choctaws........+. » 349 
annuitics to Pawnees, Poncas, and Yancton 
SSDS cccnidlcssacdaans enlace ebeebedbe’ este dieu 
Chippewas...........6 sobebebiheke Tare Meisels 345 
pay of agents, clerks, supervisors, and labor- 
OD ndataariaivadaddduicete ee re ere 345, 346 
VACCINATION... ..ceeeee hb ieinaeniwd iil di ha nihik Toi Kembielo 
survey of Ponca Reserve.......sccseeres avwieweedao 


payment to Sisseeton and Wah-pa-ton bands 
of Dakota or Sioux, for reservation on 
Minnesota river.....cccceceseeee pédiarnsediac 345 

to Med-a-wa-kan-ton and Wah-pa-koo-ta 


bands for their reservation.......... 345, 346 
may be made in bonds authorized at this 
SeSSion Of CONGZTESS......ceeececececcetevess 346 

to Rogue river Indians for improvements. 346 
for arrears of interest........ hanteitead ébesvbndaed AO 
expenses of treaty with Sioux........+.+ eee d46 
payment of $500,000 to Choctaws under treaty, 
half money, half bonds........0.0.eseeeese 346 

to be charged to Choctaws in future adjust- 
ment of claim of Choctaws.......s0«+ vee 46 


salary of agent to Witchitas and other Indians 
in the country leased from Choctaws...346 
relief of destitute Indians, and preventing suf- 
fering and starvation among the Indian 


LEME Mie din 4xn ovdnneatn Saline die omens 346 
amount to be expended in the present fiscal 
VEAL peopccesnes opnddadiendendes canes sett tinde ailts 346 


Indian hostilities, payment of expenses incurred 
in the suppression of, by Utah Territory, 320 


Oregon Territory roorrcccsessoradeccesacesoessoceeesOdd 
Washington Territory........:.ssseccererereceeesddd 
(ENE S ssstncatiin hin tatnibbihinarajrieevinans 333, 334 
Indians, rights of, preserved, in the admission of 
PING cetncsoncnmnanetncdin«sasseciee arene 

in establishing the Territory of Colorado...326 
of Dakota....... Sistah sbiaect bac ecdrionmenegaerW 337 

eS 


relief of destitute of, appropriation for.,.....346 








X 

Indian superintendents—see Indian affairs. | 
APPFOPTIAUONS FOP ......000seereeeesserecsees 340, 346 
provisions concerning, in Colorado, Dakota, 


and Nevada...... pebeseke suandtests eed275 338, 347 
(See those titles.) 
aes band, indemnity to citizens of || 


| 

| 

at Spirit Lake ..........++ eevevecacceoevussbswecee 335 | 
Insane of the Army, Navy, and revenue cutter | 
service, rules for admission of, to the Gov- 
ernment hospital for the insane in the Dis- | 


trict of Columbia...... dkaimeGasebessuntedenlei 328 
expenses in whole or in part to be charged to | 
those who have property .......eseesereeeees 328 


Inspectors of steamboats, appropriations for..318 |, 
Interior, the Department of the, appropriations | 


for BUPPOTt OF.,......eeerereeeeeseseeeeecees 316, 317 | 
Interior, Secretary of the—see Secretary of the In- 
terior. 


Iowa, post routes in, established........... «..-.322 | 
United States quits its title to certain lands 
along the Des Moines river above the mouth 








of Raccoon Fork to the State of............ 350 
Towas, appropriations for the...........eeeeee B42 || 
J. | 
| 
Jail in the District of Columbia, appropriations || 
FO FDO srcawes ewrevescicsvevemverboideess yeeste 218 
James river, in Dakota Territory, to be called the 
Dakota river....cc.ccccscsessseee pebicainabavebl 348 || 
Japan, office of consul-general at Simoda, abol- | 
RN hkeiieucnit i tpbnsdeukcdisdeveswierieresweusite 326 || 
salaries of consuls at Kanagawa and Nagasaki, || 
established ........ dixaeet petbet jcebcovedouve 326 | 
of marshals of consular courts in...........326 
rent of prisons for American convicts in....326 || 
Jefferson barracks, funds for erection of arsenal | 
Ridin injaiicreenavnveivetea ennatheiliiieitticbendglit 336 || 
John C. Frémont, the schooner, name changed || 
OO TROPA ivissivenvevesese vnbsinse bio’ evcabebaaden 349 | 
Judges, in Kansas, Colorado, Dakota, and Ne- | 
vada—see those titles. 
Judgment, payment of amount recovered against || 
A, Es Bends end Qther Ovi cecieeriseikccices sins 334 || 
Judicial expenses, appropriations for and prose- || 
cutions of crime...........00++ diewiestenwes voeee 318 || 
Judiciary, appropriations for the...... eeosescesneh 
(See titles of the different courts.) 
K. 
Kanagawa, Japan, salary of consul at, estab- || 
IONE titi nibidennibiniiiinnrmmmegencntneailin A 326 | 
Kansas admitted as a State...............00 312, 313 | 
DRTTRR xc consvepyninecnvrserenersensepuaense cseseedld || 
Indian territory excepted out, until, &c..313 | 
rights of Indians to be preserved.............. 313 |) 
one Representative in Congress........... eee d13 || 
Congress does not assent to the claims in the 
constitution, &c., of Kansas........ eisoil 313 |! 
propositions to be submitted to popular vote, 313 | 
if accepted, to be obligatory........... ecshitl 313 
school land............. geass Jinkbbbecnpucsidell 313 
State university lands............. Siowdtebleawee 313 || 
lands for public buildings..............+ Se 313 


salt springs and contiguous lands..........313 || 


salt springs, &c., vested in individuals, not || 


to be granted by the State.......... sieve ee 
percentage on land saleS............0000000000313 


} 
foregoing propositions are on condition..313 
State not to tax property of United States in the || 
BORED Ab cenevns mer eceteeevvntvaciionieeeinsaewes 313 
lands heretofore confirmed to Kansas and now 
granted to be deducted............scceeceeeee 313 
laws of the United States, &c., extended to 
Kansas........... peuedenionseenes poscereeeccessonee ee HI 
State made a judicial district............00006+2.313 
district court established............sseeeseeee 313 || 
jurisdiction and terms thereof.......,........313 |! 
judge, attorney, marshal, and their pay.....31: 
appeals and writs of €rrOr..........ssesesereeeeed1d 


successor of supreme court of Kansas Terri- 


} 
BEET scvsecece pascnevacnises hiniintanonendscigesinee | 
post routes established in..........scccesseseeees dee | 


surveys of public lands in.......s.:ssseceesee00e399 | 
ay eg for the Territory of...........318 | 
Kansas Indians, appropriations for the........342 | 
Kentucky, post routes in, established..........322 
Kickapoo, certain entries of land in Leavenworth 
Island made at, to be as valid as if made in 
proper office in Missouri........scceeeceeeee B37 
Kickapoos, appropriations for the...............342 
Kiowas, appropriations for the..........00000.00.341 \| 
Kittery, payments made to clerks at navy-yard 
Oh, Bab.4 Me WeR siicccoveecccccesecccorescets esse 


| Letters, letter-sheets, with postage stamps im- 


| Light-House Board, appropriations for........316 
| Light-house establishment, appropriations for 338 


INDEX TO 


L. 
Lake Winnibagoshish Indians, appropriations 
Sar NC iiictl ess (idewewtitcete pabddeieus covevesoel 
Land claims, of Ames, Holladay, and Blair, to | 
lots in Hospital Square, San Francisco, suit 
may be brought to determine................312 
proceedings in such Suit ..........csesseceeeeeeed12 | 
private, in California, appropriation for......318 
Land districts, Yancton district in Dakota estab- 
BtnOE wcccsndcsceesecsmntan etn aiavninidonviennsveceee 
where land office is to be located..............348 
registerand receiver may be appointed........348 
former law making appropriation foradditional, 
in Washington Territory, repealed........339 
Land Office, General, appropriations for the..316 
Land offices, register at Booneville, Missouri, to 
receive certain fees for services........ mee 
BOLD Onl; GES sicka ii wkvscdosincens ined 
receiver to have his equal share............++« 314 
reasonable allowance to be made for rent and 
clerk hire ........ ig siWetnae attire’ canna 
no clerk to be paid, unless, &c..... saniiebtinniea 314 | 
provisions of act to extend to all consolidated | 
land offices .......000s: seni on o¢6tnneseee 
and tocoverexpenses heretofore incurred, 314 
former registers to have allowances for office 
rent and clerk hire................+ ptienianin 314 
clerical services authorized to bring up arrear- 
ages of work at Olympia, Washington Ter- | 








FUOEY coceesepsnes Sbaniaimmnien cpvecaconnsnvencnevenspoaee 
Lands, public, appropriations for the survey of, 
339 
title to certain, in Hospical Square, San Fran- 
cisco, to be tested by suit........... ee 
proceedings in such suit.....2....... ehevonenay 312 | 
time for selecting salt springs and contiguous | 
lands in Oregon, extended.............00..0+ 312 
provision concerning school and other lands in 
BA BAIRD cvcrecccesscesncevevcescnsnnscsgnatooonenceeeD he 
(See Kansas. ) 
grants of, to Minnesota and Oregon for univer- 
id larsivenpned 336 
lands in St. Louis, Missouri, on which the | 
arsenal stands to be sold...........4. weveeed36 | 
proceeds, how applied...... sececrenercoeses +336 
entries of, in good faith at Kickapoo, Kansas, 
in the Delaware land district,in Leavenworth | 
Island, as valid as though made in proper 
Office in Missouri........0-.0000+0s sacesese cosceesddd | 
certain, in lowa, along the Des Moines river, 
and above the mouth of Raccoon Fork, to be | 
relinquished to State ..... sii eleilladaae ace lniel das 350 | 
La Plata, appropriation to complete charts of sur- | 
vey of the....... copoasvencsosegs seevsescessoncerses 320 | 
Law expenses, appropriation for.......... sceeess BG | 


Leavenworth Island, entries of land in, at Kick- 
apoo, Kansas, in Delaware land district, to 
be as valid as though made in the proper 
district in Missouri.............. swedabguestuats 337 

Legislative Assembly, in Colorado, Dakota, and 
Nevada—see those titles. 

Letter carriers, provision for daily or semi-daily 
delivery of letters by, in New York city, 325 | 


pressed thereon, may be furnished...... 320 
advertised, when to be returned as dead....325 
postage on dead, returned ...........0.sseeeeeeee B20 
postage on drop, to be prepaid by stamps..325 
dead, in California, Oregon, and Washington, 

to be sent to General Post Office...........335 | 


Librarian of Patent Office, salary of, estab- | 


lished.......... pessalosadedvehond Pubceisneas odtaseenl® | 
Library of Congress, appropriation for........315 | 
at Executive Mansion.............0.0.sseseses --339 | 


Life-boats and apparatus, appropriations for, 339 | 


Linn, Mrs. E. A., appropriation for payment 
Loan, act of February 8, 1861, authorizing..313 | 
not over $25,000,000 may be borrowed before 
Jaly lete...cosccrcocsccsescsvsesscossoccosecescneneShe 
how to be applied..........csccseeseseeeereeeeeseee BI 
stock to be issued for amount borrowed....313 
when reimbursable.............sessesssseseees BI | 
COS OF MNLOTON 50 cnsseccccsscccscscccdescscossene DAS 








form and amount of certificates.............313 
interest coupons may be attached..........313 | 
certificate with coupons assignable by deliv- 
OLY siscrerscccscocescoccssoccs ccs sscseeconsscsseeseShe 
proposals for loan to be advertised for......313 
WEE 00 BEAN0 0.00050 ssssssctseccsgscdacsvcbesiicu See 
when, where, and how to be opened.....313 
what bids to be accepted........ceeeeeeee ee dS 


——ae6060@0—=—$—$—(—™=—=$M99DaS9SSS eee 





Loan— Continued. r 
Secretary of Treasury to report to Congress 


DB sachttsndcisissnecputetl echsiotebessi., 9)" 
contents of Sep iDhiainitei.... on 
faith of the United States pledged... "53 
residue ofloan of 1860, how to be applied ‘313314 
bonds under act of 1860 may be exchanged fp 
Treasury NOUCB.rssersevsrseneeseesereeessseresn Bhd 
appropriation for expenses of engraving ond 
PTINUNG NOLS seeerersrereeseseeeeeceecceccreeees, 314 
no pay toany salaried officer for services under 
this ACh ievereneeerseerereesserseseneeeeseeeseseren dd 
Secretary need not accept most favorable bids 
aes acs tah edigindtieenes 4 
may advertise for a new loan 


aE 
new loan....... Ceecsceeed 
of $10,000,000 authorized by act of Mare 2 


ha 
Si cdicnsihdhdeiiieah aati tetitiianins Sak 
how to be applied..................000 ont 


not to be applied to service of present fiscal 


COP. .ccccvevccccee vovccvces cevccesceccccess $0000, 328 
when redeemable...... seeibeainsiin bentionstinss SMR 
stock to be issued therefor..... 


$28 
not to be sold at less than par.............,,998 
coupons may be attached..............0006.,. 908 
proposals for, to be advertised for............2 


notice thereof to state what Tacedic aaaiih 
when to be opened........cccccsorsesesesersernc28 
which to be accepted..........sccccsseesseseee 328 
Secretary of the Treasury to report to Congress 
his proceedings under this act............... 328 


if proposals for loan are not satisfactory, they 
need not be accepted, and treasury notes may 

DO RIND ON io kaessS bie RTRs tiles sctisiieace 329 
Treasury notes may be issued instead of any 
Any Bl CeRncssmttneweitendnnteniioninssesvesncd® 
Louisiana, post routes established in............323 
assent of Congress given to act of, improving 
the navigation of Red river..........s0000349 


M. 
Magazines, appropriation for the construction, 
completion, and repairs Of........:0.. dM) 


Mailable matter, maps, engravings, &c., books, 
cards, blank or printed, seeds or cuttings in 
packages, deemed to be..........sccseeeeeeeed 2d 

WOGTRRS CHOTOOW iiidivdisecvencietsscesencscscceseon DOS 

Mail contract—see Post Office; Post Routes. 

on route No. 8076, extended so as to expire as 
On route 12578.........008+ rie ee) 

on route No. 13564.........006 phainee kes be 335, 336 

Mail contractors—see Post Officr; Post Routes 

for daily overland mail to California...325, 336 
on mail route 8076 in Texas............0006.. 326 
on mail'route 12578, entitled to present mail pay 
While, HC .....ccrccccscocescesssessssscssssssseddO 
provisions do not apply to local connecting 
POM ssn55 0 isk es bade seaivced oe ecessceccenasnnee SOD 

Mail routes, provisions concerning those num- 
bered 8076, 12578, and 13564...326, 335, 336 

Mails, appropriation for transportation of.....329 

Mail service—see Post Office; Post Routes. _ 

between east of Rocky Mountainsand any State 





or Territory on the Pacific....... 325, 335, 356 

on overland central route to California...326, 336 
on mail route 8076 in Texas.......-.0.e 326 
on Butterfield route .......c.00.ececeeeee eed 20, 396 
on mail route 13564 in Minnesota......- 335, 336 
by steamship between New York and San Pran- 
C!ISCO....... sails seovsceseeese- 314, 315, 329, 336 
Makahs, appropriation for the. .ssceeererereere dd 
Marine corps, appropriation for the......000319 
Market value, to be of day of actual shipment, 333 
Marshals, appropriation for the .......--..++ oo 318 
allowance to, for extra services in the supprrs- 
sion of the slave trade.........ceeeeeeeeseeeere 340 
compensation in any year not to exc d 
$6 ,000............cccccccccrcccsevcreccosscnscesoeees 340 
appropriation for, for consular courts | 10 
BMA ..cccvsvecesscrsce soovsesoooeses: sesnesereeeee dh 
Maryland, post routes established IM ses sereeneeedd 
assent of Congress to act Of.......++--+++ eases 31° 
Massachusetts, post routes established in...323 


Med-a-wa-kan-ton band of Sioux Indians, appro 
riation for payment for reservation ae 
ietenadees Seed ev REN cassssodorccoscceses 349 
may be made in bonds........0.0eee-e2++ 
Medical corps of Navy, medical officers, ad 
pable of further service at sea, may be Po 

ON Teed ist.......cccccccvecescccecseecees voreer~ 


; 320 
pay in such CAases..........eseeeeeee serereerreee 2) 
vacancies caused thereby, how filled....---- o- 


number on active list not to be increased here by, 





Med 
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——— ————— iscsmeaintnetbendh . a vosanlipninaStinaediashsimeapensiandsdnalienetnien eieiieionan 
Medical department, appropriation for, of the {| Navy, general appropriatien for 1861-62—Con- 
— AAPMY cones spuiaeiel sdlldindea I ce a tinued. 

if the Navv ns cédenacagnblbdk ile pay of superintendent of naval astronomical 

( a Viewveeeecere seececeecccceseces : su ence ie 
Menomonees, appropriation for the.......341, 342 expedition to Chili... ainndashaegh ewadaaiadeh ied 320 
Messenger, authorized in offices of the three as- appropriation therefor..... bicddanpce bettas 320 


sistant postmasters general...... seseeneeeee B20 
Miamies, appropriations for the.......sse0++342 
Michigan, post routes established in........--..323 
Middle Oregons, (Indians,) appropriations for 


Military Academy, appropriations for, for 1861— 
) * 


im 9 
Oo ..-ccceee Saati iin iene 


for expense of commission UPON. ..eseeeeeeeeed12 
Military roads, appropriation for completion of 
certain, in New MeXico.......srcseeeeeereseees33O 
from Fort Union to Santa Fé and from Taos to 
Santa Fé....++.+ seterseeseceeesessescecseeseeeness+ dO 
Ministers, &c., to foreign countries, appropria- 
LIONS FOP. ..eeeeeeeeceneeeeeeees . 
Minnesota, post routes established in...........323 
terms of district COUFE IN. ...ccceeeeeeseeseeeeeee BAO | 
grant of public lands to, for university......236 
nayment for Indian reservations in,........++. 345 
fad SUIVCYS IN. ..eeseeeeeeee eniesbbanateeseedns DOO 
mail route No. 13504 in, extended..........2.335 
Mint, appropriations for the.....-sceeeeeseeeeee 317 
provisions for limiting amount of refining at, 
extended to branch mints......... sneien tee 
Mississippi, post routes established ae 323 
Missour!, post routes established Biincinvweshuhvne 
Missourias, appropriations for the..............342 
Models of invention, no articles to be deemed, 
which can be fitted for use..........sceeeeees 332 

of designs, may be dispensed with in certain 
CROCE ncen sega aca ate erin biasiniendccomee 
authority to appoint agents for transportation 
of, repealed...o.ccccrccesesesesveccerscgsceeseereed4G | 
Molallas, appropriations for the..... ...0..0000344 
Molels, appropriations for the............ceceeee0d40 


N. 


Nagasaki, Japan, salary of consul at, established, 

326 | 
Nautical Almanac, appropriation for the.......320 
Naval Academy, appropriation for the.........320 
Naval Asylum, appropriation for the......... +32 
Naval Observatorv, appropriation for the.....320 
Navy, general appropriation for 1861-62.....319, 








320 | 
pay, Provisions, SICK, EC.........scccccsereeseeed lO 
repair and equipment.........0.+ ccccccscssccce dO 





repairs costing over $3,000, at any yard, on 
hull and spars of any vessel not to be made 
until commission report thereon.........319 
commission, of whom to consist............319 
repairs costing Over $1,000.........0.cecesseeeed19 | 
fuel, hemp, ordnance, &C.........cecceesersseeee dO 
CONLINGENE EXPENSEB......0cccccescsceseesesesseered 9 
each bureau to show its own disburse- 
As octtihntindebinatemnntieyinMerncwntett® 

to purchase right to use Davidson’s boat-low- 
ering, &C., APPAFALUS...........eeceseeeeee DIO 
srooke’s deep-sea sounding apparatus...319 
Sargeant’s steam engine governor.........319 
for survey of Isthmus of Chiriqui............319 | 
PARTING CORN... sasisnctuseesssicessiecesetececesésess 319 | 
PCIE wussitniitnsnesinnndanenseneumpboons - 319, 320 
oo re ee, 
WGURMIIR, sctatcininittn dampinecninenii veMbess essen 0ae 
for naval observatory and hydrographical of- 
Bet csssens Sistas katupahs inan cvdtsesesscdcousneseeswOee 
Naval Academy.....s.csssosescceneeseorsesereeeeeeD 20 
American Nautical Almanac......... ee 
completion of charts of survey of the La 
Plata ouresensesae 
publication, &c., of charts, &c., of North Pa- 
cific Surveying Expedition and Coral Archi- | 
Pelago ....<2+0000 Sectieeimrenentpspyene covaneoes 320 
but only of surveys by Captain Ringgold, 
charts of North Pacific and China seas, and 
Behring’s Straits........ bcisnatiiotmedica néenae 
payments made to clerks of yards and com- | 
mandants, at Kittery and Philadelphia al- | 
medical officers incapable of sea-service, to be 
placed on retired list.......ssccccceeessseeeeeDQ0 | 
PAY I SUCH CABEB.......0:<secrevrecccsereseeee S20 | 
vacancies in medical corps, occasioned there- | 
by, how filled....sccceseoseaseanonessseeerserese 320 | 
number of medical officers on active list not | 
to be increased thereby........s0:.s0++02+-320 | 
law prohibiting purchase of patented firearms | 
TOPE A tsnreonrsiomoreatiytonerstesiaaieseenses SiO | 
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appropriations for publication, &c., of foreign 
hydrographic surveys, when to be appli- 


CBS die vosicees Peet eeeeeeeneees ee eees ae 
board of three naval officers to first approve 
OF ODE .10 veccevsscvercvevesnesecens sec coscocevers 320 

pay of clerks of commandants at navy-yards, 
except, &c....... cvepebeunéunvne coccccovecccesees eed OU 
certain acts repealed.........sceseseereees covcveee DOU 


seven steam screw sloops of war to be built, 320 
law requiring navy agent at San Francisco to 
do duty of purser, repealed............0++.-320 


Navy agent at San Francisco not to do duty as 





PRT cnccrveaseqenvsees oaneets nenstvcennctedioome 
Navy Department, appropriation for the....... 317 
Navy-yards, appropriation for............ .319, 320 
Nebraska Territory, appropriations for govern- 

AM icandasnsveds EE biting ben eerste 317 | 

post routes established in 323 
portions of Utah and Washington Territories 

made part Of,..0<<..seccrseverecessoscovescscoseses 348 

BENG WATT TS BB iii cccsncsseccoscceseese .316, 317, 339 
Nevada, Territory of, established......... soccceeddd 
boundaries......... awinentetoncvencoovers boa: ceveenes 337 
previso as to portion within the limits of Cal- 

ge ET online evvescccseey cvoved dd 

rights of Indians not impaired.............006 337 
Indian territory excepted out of boundaries 

a tahs Meiadnsctens nunc tase pctlasusineedsdtubeadeeevs 337 

authority of United States over Indians therein 

WOE IMAPONNCE a cvsescccccnssnersesesesvveceseseccsesSOd 

Territory may be divided, &c..........-+. ccoveddl 
executive power and authority.......... peak 337 | 


governor, term, powers, and duties,....337, 338 
appointment, qualification, and peers 
salary of, as superintendent of Indian af- 


PREP cccinesins nina densi ena bonbeereihan ids dwaaed eke 338 || 
secretary, term, powers, and duties....337, 338 || 
appointment, qualification, and salary....338 | 


when to act as governor..... eesceseee eeeesoees 337 
legislative POWEF......cccccsccccsscecseese vecveveves 337 
abet ON MN QE cacceceesses :s0e-ererenees 337 
Legislative Assembly to consist of council and 
house of representatives........sssscecceess 337 

pay of members, and expenses of. ........ 338 | 


appropriation to be made for expenses of..338 
time and place of first and subsequent ses- 





OE a iintncaaccit ereaseiiaeesiadainan 337, 338 
sessions not toexceed the term of forty days, 
OGG Cd GARE vscyveivdennctncennessaicvgawnn 337 
council, number, term of service, &c...337, 338 
election of members of......... seqcovasreraeces 337 
house of representatives, number, term of ser- 
i. itactannenreerenstion éusebeeee 337,338 
apportionment for election of members of coun- 
OF BG AGI fied csecetnscnemevctssmectswntsen 337 
census before first election.............. ep inibaes 337 | 
first election, proceedings thereof....... snondpeOe | 
subsequent elections and apportionments...337 
voters at first and subsequent elections ......337 
eligibility to office at first and subsequent elec- 
tions...... sousobeincd: Soiecwouseedesesccuvedesee sososedd t 
who are disqualified to hold office............. 337 | 
township, district, and county officers, how | 
APPOINtEd , KC.......cerrrreceersseeeerecteesereeee DOE 
judicial power, in what vested ..... ecesoeveseerS Ot 
supreme court, number, appointment and sal- 
any Of OR~OS Of vic ccceccceccenssvescsect 337, 338 
jurisdiction, &c., in chancery and atcommon 
NEW. stg seniunninnidictetviadlbiecseuistnnbin sesinesedOO | 
clerk, appointment, fees, &c., Cf.........06. 338 
writs of error, exceptions, appeals to and 
ODO ois hetANIS Rc Rica ev od deevcinsbiniyooeuves 338 
trial by jury not allowed in cases removed 
CDucivisecs-cocncoucees Pe IstiewtewbieyeeRoeeRSTO 
times and places of holding courts.........338 
district courts, number, appointment and sal- 
ary of judges of..........+. imieceeervenl sy See 
jurisdiction, &c., of, in chancery and at com- || 
MON laW.....ccseeees ecteorsee eked cand sctbuceece 338 
times and places of holding courts......... 338 
clerk of, appointment, fees, &c., of, to be 
register in Chancery .......0.sses.ssessecees 338 


probate courts, jurisdiction of, and appointment | 


| 


| 


| 











THE LAWS OF THE UNITED STATES. XI 





Nevada, Territory of—Continued. 
marshal, appointment, fees, &c., of..........338 
contingent expenses of Territory, annual ap- 


PROPTIAION [OF ..cccece . cecerecccccvssavescessove 3338 
seat of government, how established and 
CHAMMOE oiccscdeccievvettecees cescccncvene 2 dibeasice 338 
Delegate to Congress, qualifications and elec- 
RGU ici iti eindtiecitinn detaweitisbiesd titer cadens 338 
Sabicod GRO wens cscdiaiwinie Aaciineses 338 


Constitution and laws of the United States, if 
not inapplicable, made applicable to the Ter- 


TILOLY -coceccves sovcscoccsenscecssecccsccovessseeees GGG 
surveyor-general to be appointed.............338 
compensation, powers, duties, &c......... 338 
New Granada, act to carry into effect convention 
With ..cccccrccrscssecsvorerccetecedscoccseseserevern SIG 
President to appoint commissioner...........318 
commissioner, with one appointed by New 
Granada, to determine claims......... wat dlG 
secretary and clerk may be appoinied......318 


pay of commissioner, secretary, &c..........318 
contingent expenses of commission...........318 


regulations for COMMISSION......c00.ceeereeeees 318 
Secretary of State to transmit proper papers to 
COMMISBIONCT....0.c.ceccrccccscesceccreccocesenss 318 
commissioner from, may deposit certified 
copies, Or Auplicates........ccececee ceerereees 318 
testimony of unwilling witnesses, how pro- 
CUPCD 200000. cccvcecensccccecovesisne succccrccceveveee DAG 


indebtedness of, to claimants, established by 
award to be paid to the United States...318 
United States to pay claimants....... 318, 319 


| appropriation for expenses...........cceceeedlG 
| New Hampshire, post routes established in, 323 
| New Jersey, post routes established in........323 


New Mexico Territory, appropriations for gov- 
CEWMNONG MBiccsncccseees visits jatndss Ab tciwusd ees ok 317 
post routes established in.........ccceeeecseeesesdud 
land SUTVEYS iN.....ssescsesecerseseseeseesreee ess DIG 





‘appropriation for military roads in............336 
Newspapers, rates of postage on packages of, 
delivered to regular dealers.......... sites 325 
delivery of, by carriers in New York.......: 25 
time of newspaper, &c., mail, overland to Cal- 
Mot Risinese Bisceniscesseomneninctis ptanee tosedecree 
weight of newspaper mail limited.......325, 336 
postage on, between east of Rocky Mountains 
ONE Pacificcsicsccicierccccstossssestiintasyieney SOG 
stamped envelopes for............seceeseereseree deo 
| New York, post routes established in..........323 
New York Indians, appropriation for the.....341 
| Nez Perces, appropriation for the...............344 
Nisquallys, appropriations for the..............342 
North Carolina, post routes in, established, 323, 
324 
North East Executive Building, appropriation 
Ger ChidhinsiecitatancdecdadeizitiendncctV OGG 
North Pacific seas, publishing charts of.......320 
North Pacific surveying expedition, apparatus 
for printing, &c., surveys Of ............0606 320 
Northwest Executive Building, appropriations 
Ge C0 sctesesccsvsvercesddusnbvanddine svccdonsecsstcie SNE 
Notice, to caveator in patent cases, from what 
time computed...... ca tabitwdebedisenacebessiicieee 
of hearings on application for extension....349 
that article is patented, how given............349 
O. 


Ocean mail service, temporary, between New 
York and San Francisco by nearest and most 


CXPEMMIOUS FOMLC...0.0.ccresscscoscccsssresceaes DOO 
appropriation for, between New York and San 
Francisco, via Panamn,........000.seceeeeeeeeeddD 

| Ohio, post routes in, established.................324 


| Olympia, (Washington Territory,) pay for cler- 


| Omahas, appropriations for the... 


ical services in bringing up business in the 
Rand O9R60. Ohiesivcctaie ctiiwaiitiou Gistganhataceee 
de peck oVitset ae 
Oregon, time for selecting salt springs and con- 





tiguous lands in, extended................ «312 
appropriation for land surveys in...... 316, 339 
for light-house Service 1N.....sc.eeeeeseeeese BOU 
for Indian service in........... Dy iba th adds Hens 4S 
post routes in, established....... MbiU iis Site tecece4 


postage from east of the Rocky Mountains 
LD .cccccveessececccssesscessseseccesecescesseesssaboiy SoU 
expenses incurred by, to suppress Indian hos- 
tilities, to be paid..........csssseeeeeteeereee BSS 


| 

| 
CF FRRBOR ME inv eneetinnwives ghbe stay erodes sds 338 | payment may be made in bonds of the 
justices of the peace, appointment and jurisdic- || ne Ris seks ect éscsnscdesssoecce0ee0e 333 
THON OF... corecccecees fentqneds ceeesvecssceeves Seesece 337 || appropriation to complete geological survey 
habeas corpus, by whom writs of, may be Mrcasait auisiiganweheKegbaaiabadastescncke ee 
wrantad <<, csideuis pajuntbes wiadant Visenee seseeeeeedd ||  grantof public land to, for university........356 
attorney, appointment, fees, &c., of.........338 |! Osages, appropriations for the.......seeeccsrseres 342 
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Poe fore” , 


Sr ernie SSS... 
Ottawas, appropriations for the.............0+0+..342 Pensions, appropriations for, for year ending Post routes, act establishing, in—Continyeg - 
act for relief of those now in Michigan......336 | June BO, 18G2...........cccccecocesrccccveessscsord er | PHOTIAR.. 00500 sccscesecsscssscceseseveccers... 39 _— 
Ottoes, appropriations for the.............++...-..342 || | invalid pensions, navy pensions, &c.........312 | GeOrgid......ceeecsseesesers devmnssislettans Bae sii 
Overland route, protection of emigrants upon..335 || Perry, Elizabeth C., annuity and grant to.....318 TUNIS ,..5.05 sc evecesees sovsesesescocessececes 39] Pro! 
Pp Periodicals—see Postage; Post Routes. _ SEO, soca cbeb sedis Kec ioccd aire : 
. : : Perseverance, the schooner, register to issue to, BOW sss eicssi a avelkvevcck eee. 999 Deo! 
Packages of cards, blank or printed, &., weigh- | 336 | MNO ise isd LAAN OE ae sa 
ing eight ounces, to be mailable matter...325 || Pillager Bands, appropriations for the..........341 | aay 858 SRA eee ss scanin Pub 
rates Of postage thereOn,......we-sereses+++eee0+-329 || Poncas, appropriations for the.............00++344 ||. Louisiana........cccceeececsseesees | <l re 


of seeds and cuttings not exceeding eight 


OUNCES IN WEICHL........cecerceeereeeesreceeed ee | 


Or 


rates of postage thereon,.....cc-ccccrseesees B20 | 


Paper for printing, appropriation for............315 


repeal Snctdbietecctae sasdeddeBebesboseebésksl. Oe 


Postage, on dead letters returned.......... 2.00320 


on letters by private ship............ssseseseeeesB20 
on letters or packets, by steamships on routes 
where mail is regularly conveyed..........325 
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Maryland...........sssssessesseeesseeseseseeseees, Qo" 
et TT = 
Michigan ........sscsessssseseeseeeseessseeseeess 99 
abe Sea B iT do civecic ry 











1 innesota, once ccd in 
Patent agent—see Patent Office. a on newspapers regularly delivered to regular MiSSiSSIPPi........00ssseeeee enneeseseccesscnsess Bo 
: Patent cases, right of appeal in, from decisions | dealers..... ssecccsscscosesssccsepeces snseesees eeeees Deo DING Nis isa cidtbenbes heeds. viclied i Sie 
H of circuit courts to supreme court, extend- || on maps,engravings, prints, envelopes, &c..325 Nebraska.......ssessssseressseeeeseneeeseseens 34 
i OU vissesececsececserstereesserseserseseeeeeeeeeeeeeeee Sl |] on cards, in PACkages.........cccececeeeeeeeeeeeee DOD New Hamppshtire.........ssscesseresesseseeeeens 393 p 
% Patented fire-arms, prohibition of purchase of, | on seeds and cuttings, in packages...........325 New JOTBCY 00. sccececseccccsesccesscoses ene 9 
| 
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Patent Office, affidavits and depositions in cases 
pending in, how to be taken.................348 
proceedings where witnesses refuse to appear 


or tesufy eveccccccce Oe ee rer eseeeerereesseeseseses 





348 | 


Postal service may be discontinued on post routes, 


from places east of the Rocky Mountains to 
any State or Territory on the Pacific......325 
on drop-letters to be prepaid by stamps......329 


where it cannot be safely continued or the 
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pay of witnesses....... cecesereccsccesescescsssesse dd revenue Collected, &C........cccccccsevces seeeed oO Pennsylvania....... dp hedgefatbadgecsscdtks ds SE 
three examiners in chief to be appointed....348 || Postage stamps, may be impressed on letter OU WIOTIE. . oi iececthesscsece scene er ! 

Salaries ANd CUtICS,....0...00..seccssceserseeeesd48 | PICO IG i 56a Sc8sesiis5i895s5 ctl eee paces CR RMNNNENDR ses siact Stitch oc cc Se 
appeals from their decisions........++00++++-348 || penalty for using stamp cut from envelop...325 ee ndsshvcscbccescchgagrorti cast ikns toca swcs': “34 I 
other principal and assistant examiners may || Postmaster General, appropriation for the office Wetec sccnccc cco RS isos = 1 ae Pu 
be AppOinted ......ssceesecesereeerersereeeeee DAO | OF EASA aoe cbbravssceuby desectbuccccstengeatasteeet NNN pt atctowes bases a 

not to exceed a certain number.............349 | 20 


total annual expenses of Patent Office not to 
exceed the receipts.....c.coccrsscccscccccceveesed49 
salary of Commissioner of Patent Office....348 





Post Office Department, general appropriations 





for the year ending June 30, 1862..........335 
transportation of the mails ........++..seeeseeee03d0 
discontinuance of mails since March 4, 1859, 


WUD s ov chic cups cancaskvperereasersssch i, OE 
Washington Territory.............cec0ee000995 
Pe SPs cvbacets chis caphe vas tees enicees sens a 
Postmaster General may furnish letter sh: 


Of Chief Clerk......sesccccccccseccsveceescesseeee 40 to be inquired into, and service be restored, with postage stamps impressed thereon, 395 
of librarian........0...0.000 verevccecccecerecsooee DAG | 339 and may adopt other advisable improvements 
Commissioner may return models in cases of no change to be made without assent of con- 995 
rejected applications.........ccccceccereeeed48 | Wentoticincid ii iii eS penalty for using stamp cut from stamped let- | 
and in cases of applications for designs..348 | compensation of postmasters.........0+0++0e0dd0 COT OF ME WEPAPET..0..0006 sovesccesesconscess oscnse 
mods ls for designs may be dispensed with in no pay to be allowed for delivery of free let- continuation of act 1854, chapter, 207, section Pu 
CEFtAIN CASEB..,.0.0ccecceee hedéimebidictaeniee | ters and newspapers, except in Washing- Dc sckakeadchscks chased seis tinwbhsekdntsbastisiess BOD 
authority to appointagents to transport models, | ton, District of Columbia.............06..-330 messenger authorized in offices of three assist- Qi 
repealed ....... bocabiet pebaamdl ceed nddaedidecstecebeee ne clerks to postmasters, ship letters, office furni- ant postmasters OUI as ik sic sk covdpvicees 395 Qi 
Commissioner may require papers filed in his DUNG Ens ndidi Padens ve dacwe leveienc¥s sconsecassaceesteee advertised letters, when to be returned asdead, Q 
office, and not legibly written, to be print- advertising, paper, mail-bags, blanks, locks, 325 Qi 
CU ...seceeerseesees sreeeceseeseesterevesssesseeree Bde OD iaiiicitoidiitics ss stig ingee itictreices cee unclaimed money from dead letters, how ap- 
may refuse for gross misconduct to recognize mail depredations and special agents.........335 TR iritccprigstasesaceesusentintssissentyemensl ; 
& PEPSON AS PAlENt AGEN .....seeecreeereee dD restriction of pay of route agents repealed..335 report to be made to Congress..................325 
reasons for refusal to be recorded, &c....349 eS iss tusk sade dainovasibkhaecncth eee | postage to be charged on ‘dead letters returned, 
fees paid on applications not to be refunded, 349 postage stamps and stamped envelopes......335 : 325 Q) 
on filing caveat not part of fees required on foreign balances ........c0.c00s coosvcsccsecccnccceve ee ostage by private Ship........seeeeee sneer ded 
subsequent application..... Web iiweabik iets SOD PORN GINUING oni ooo cvcceca Beds ctekestsesas scwegee y steamships on routes where mail is regu- 
three months’ notice to caveator, from what | deficiency appropriation for.June 30, 1862, if, RECT CNW COE ora likedarsesscessessecncrepsnncves 335 5, 
time COMputed......ecercereeeeers ssccccescecseeed 4 | WG icin Sui vsddbs ccvadacebecsthtcpecsedeelicziceee repeal of inconsistent provisions..............325 - 
authority to annex to letters-patent description | 


and specifications of additional improve- | 


law requiring dead letters in California, Ore- 
gon, and Washington to be sent to San 


—— on newspapers, to regular dealers, 325 
etter and newspaper delivery, daily or semi- 


Re 


ments repealed...... docdocnnccicvscsccstbeseeeteo DOD | Francisco, repealed............. ccccccccccccood Oo daily, in New York city.............0+ onccsedad Re 
independent patents must be applied for where now to be sent to General Post Office.....335 maps, engravings, &e., books, &c., made mail- 
additional improvements are now admis- no person except Postmaster General to set up ID MN sti ssas eevee conscenceccnrestessonD 


sible..... bitenhcwees ee ent ee 
existing fees abolished, and new rates estab- 
insect tains bacon URCeeDeican cess eae 
IT BO isi ancient wnethvinenedsuievenscos dicen 
who may apply for and have patents........349 
subject-matter Of patents........ccsecseseseseened49 
term of patents....... 2 IS caBE SMG sidkinie peas bosentan cae 


patentees of designs entitled to extension of | 


any foot or horse-post..........ssseccesseseee BO 
pay of special agent for Pacific coast.........335 
mail from New York to San Francisco, via 
Panama, three times a month...............339 
repayment to Franklin Haven and associates, 
335 


deduction to be first made.........ce.ceceeeee 33D | 


mail contract on route 13564, in Minnesota, 


postage ee crrerserer oer saa 
packages of cards, blank or printed, weighing 
at least eight ounces, made mailable _— 

325 

Postage thereOM..........sesccscrrceseerseeseeeded 
packages of seeds or cuttings not exceeding 
eight ounces in weight, made mailable a 

wd 


CET. ccccccccccccccccccscccccccccccccc ccs cccceccess 





R 


patents for seven YCAPs...........0.eeceeseeeeed49 EON postage thereon.......sceesee R 
applications for patents to be completed within mail service in central overland route to Cali- postage between places east of Rocky Mount- . 
PRON Ri iiisindiicnatsids Sivedsiaeewcstnee | GOCWI sictiicis asctscvecsdtactocbesccentsessceMee ains @nd States and Territories on Pacific, 
for extensions, when to be filed........... wo A to connect with Denver City and Great Salt S20 


notice of day for hearing to be published for 
CMAP BNGG .iseven<ivisdeevdch vinuccvedsessatesssceee 
notice that article is patented, how given...349 
Commissioner may cause ten copies of descrip- 
tions and claims of patents to be print- 

sSde Cawley 
COSt NOt to Exceed, EC......ccccesceccceereseeed49 
expense, how DOrne.......ccccescceecesecseveesd49 
contents of letters-patents, how made evi- 
DONOR cane vicrte wcdbvdideinbun ans sibisctecneeleD 
patents hereafter granted, to be for seventeen 
PODIG oc cvcoceveviicsvivddodeeiis siti csdbtpees tied OOO 

and not to be extended...........ce0scee000000349 





repeal of inconsistent provisions..............-349 


Paulding, Commodore H:, may receive a sword 
presented him by the Republic of Nicara- 
UD i seh cnsecdivtevseccdundebvevsdsdeubebesecveseeeaee 

Paupers, transient, appropriation for, in District 
OE A FRPINIOE seca swsciincivesckcsinne césseN renee O 

Pawnees, appropriation for the.............342, 343 

Paymaster General, appropriation for the office 

Penitentiary, appropriation for the..............318 

Pennsylvania, post routes established in.......324 


|| Post routes, act establishing, in— 


| 


SARS OR aces Wwiilin itn ORS 
POW CH PTONS siviaececcrvesccdscucsicbccceceseseneee 
PAY tO COMPACTOFS..........00 coscceceresseseeeddO 

contractors on route 12578 entitled to two 
months’ contract pay as liquidated damages, 
336 

if contractors on route 12578 fail to accept 
such modification of contract, contract to 

be annulled, and new contract made...336 
appropriations therefor.........s.ssssesseseeeddO 
this provision not to apply to local routes 
connected therewith ...........cecceseseeessd30 
new contract may be modified, or discontin- 
reasonable damages to be paid contractors, 


336 


repeal of inconsistent laws..........ccecceseeeeddO 


OUI os vcscs cevecziasictec diene 
og eo ne | 
GREGOR. ons dccdpecccediesccdscdtuceesseesdb eee 
Oherokee Nationiics.c..cicccccctak tein detcceee 
Choctaw Nation ieisscscscss-ccdsscadcttcescstQeee 
Connedtieutss.sciciveviieuis weston ST 








on drop-letters to be prepaid by stamps..329 
overland mail to California, by Pa 
dz0, JID 

proposals and COMETACE..oeesesereeeereneeeneree TOO 
amount of bid not to exceed........-....100 326 
Denver City and Great Salt Lake City to be 
supplied semi-weekly without change, 32% 
letter-mail to go through in twenty days, 326 
newspaper, &c., mail in thirty-five days, 326 
pamphlet, magazine, and public — 
part of mail, may be sent by mee: 
weight of newspaper mail limited.......-.-3% 
mail contract on roufé No. 8076 extended so 
as to expire with Butterfield TOUTE. ..+-3-0 
cost of service, how PAI. eevee sergeseerreeee 
temporary steamship service may be provided 
between New York and San Frapcisco, 3° 
price not to exceed $300,000..........--0" 326 
contract may be annulled at any time... 


cost of service on certain routes, how 996 


343 
336 


Oh settee rn ieebeshvden tes cecseesscceeees 


Pottawatomies, appropriation for the...-.---- 
act for relief of certain, residing in Michiga", 
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President’s House, appropriations for...318, 339 | 


Prisons, for American convicts in Japan, China, 
~~ Siam, and Turkey, appropriation for......326 
Probate courts in Colorada, Dakota, and Nevada 
_-sec those titles. 
Protection to emigrants on overland routes to Cal- 
ifornmia, KC rseceeccereeeneeeeeene cvcee seeee kiaceessseee 
Public dqgpments, act for distribution of,.....348 
rules for distribution where copies are insuffi- 
cient to Supply One INStItULION.......00+064348 
documents of Thirty-Fifth Congress, second 
SOSSION..saceectereessecessvesenseseeeeresecereeeesee dS 
institutions selected to receive documents of 
first session, to receive those of second ses- 
sion, unless designation is changed before 
distribUtiON COMMENCES........reeeererreeee ee d48 
roviso as to duplicates ..........+6. pti 
documents to be sent to institutions already des- 
jonated, unless, &C.........s0ese0e. oii déwyner 348 
distribution of works of John Adams.........348 
of American State Papers............+0000000348 
of pamphlet LWPD seisceciss tee ee8sis i Kit 4B 
of public RMU oF ii cetdes ibividinn iO 
decisions of Supreme Court.............0000. 348 | 
number of copies of Biennial Register, or Blue | 
Book, to be printed............ srviavedie dt --348 
repeal of inconsistent ]AWS.........+0+..s0+e00000348 
Public printing, appropriation for,.........0315 
Superintendent of, at each session, to submit 
estimates of expenses of, in detail, and to | 











Retired list, for medical officers of the Navy, 320 


pay of such OER ee plement toe ee 
changed to Dakofa river............. ccosccneae 
Rogue River Indians, appropriations for the, 343 


payment to, for improvements.............000 346 
Route agents, in Post Office Department, law 


Ss. 

Sacs, appropriation for the.........scecesesereesee B43 
St. Louis, removal of arsenal from..... scsutnteehee 
sale of grounds of...... Feosece onenccsansceucy poeeeed dO 
completion of custom-house and post office 
Dish conescahapibethnacenen soesepetastestn sonercegenerd bl 
Salt Springs, and contiguous lands, time for se- 
lecting in Oregon, extended...... ceveseveveerd 2 

San Juan exploring expedition, appropriations 
for drawings, &c., Of...........000. miabdewenen 335 


Santa Fé, New Mexico, military roads to, from 
Fort Union and Taos, appropriation to com- 


Plete..cccoseesccsesersesevecescesserss Rikessens mactuas 336 
Sargeant’s steam engine governor, appropriation 





make report of the expenditures............ 315 
Purchases, not to be made for Government sup- 
plies until after advertisement for proposals, | 








except, &¢..... seecesens etseeeececesesesscceseeseed40 || Secretary to commissioner to carry into effect 

nor unless authorized by law, or under appro- conventions with New Granada and Costa 
priation MALE ..ssereerreererecscerrretectereeeces 340 Rica... Sune teeeeeeeeees cinenbimtbabesns seeees 318 

prohibition of, of patented fire-arms repealed, his power, duties, and pay.........+.+++..318, 319 
320 || Secretaries of legation, appropriation for...... 326 

Puyallups, appropriations for the......+.+0+¢++4e342 || Secretary of State, appropriation for office of..315 

, Q. Seminoles, appropriations for......... ststeeses 343 

Quapaws, appropriations for the........s+000-343 a ee appropriates fer the P39 
Quil-leh-utes, appropriation for the.............345 le _ »® — See ee eeeTeaeS . se ae | 

pee ae eed rules for the distribution thereof by mail...339 

Qui-nai-elts, appropriation for the...............345 aeltiameat vena mueilebhe weateed etek waten 

Quartermaster’s department, appropriation for, ee 
934 of postage there ON. e++e00 se eeeeeeeeeeeeeres 100325 

Secretary of War to cause anexamination to be | mae ere _ ee ek — 

. ° . Session laws, law for distribution of............! 348 
made of the expenditure in, since July 1, | iia eeitleuhinet adie Sedition Wane teak 
1855, and report to be made..............04 335 | ooo a at pi er eee "340 

Quartermaster General’s Office, appropriation for B 7 Five : ete hi lah. eee 340 
itnpsnmcneriicatmunnrmensecenenete Uda: meets on eeaedertetes mon a: 
R mannon, ison, eee ce to pay mae 
° gent expenses Of......... see cccerccccevcccccecees . 
Raft of Red river, assent of Congress given to || Shawnees, Sceumnaalinad far the ise.isccsetesae 343 
acts of States concerning....... cinesenanened 349 || Silver florin of Austria, value of, declared.....336 
Railroad iron, provision concerning duties on..333 || Simoda, Japan, office of consul general at, abol- || 
Receiver of consolidated land offices to receive IN cai csncevecnsace sent lp eusvaneksceadsbanbeeignns 326 
COFtAIN FOS, KC......cereccccereeesesesereesseeeedI4 || Sioux, appropriations for the..........0eee 343, 344 
and allowance for office rent and clerk hire, 314 | payment to certain bands of, for reservations, | 
of land office at Booneville, Misseuri, to receive | 343, 345, 346 | 
Certain fees, KC....c0ccccceccecsseeeseceeeeees-314 || Six Nations, appropriations for the..........+6 343 
for Yancton land district authorized, &c....348 || S’Klallams, appropriations for the ........... oe d45 | 
powers, duties, and pay Of ....sseeeeeeeeeeeee343 || Slave trade, appropriations for the suppression | 
Recorder of land titles in Missouri, appropriation OE THO iiiiiisives ieee isidiearibiibes 314, 339, 340 
SUP ccccesonencesscosensenseomccagpanseamarsticcencenge Dl 4 allowance to marshals, district attorneys, and 
Red river, — of Congress given to acts im- others employed in enforcing laws suppres- 
proving the navigation Of.........ssecccssssed49 | BIN CHO ii isde Noi i eae ttthdes pddice vedi 340 
tolls may be ae i. | compensation to district attorney or marshal | 
Red River of the North, appropriation for the not to exceed rate of $6,000 a year......... 340 
construction of a military post near the val- || Sloops-of-war, seven screw steam, of the second || 
; WY Cacccdccstungrvnbtssascnsvescengmmnpeetenedebeqe ile Gg 00 AO RUE csccs cenencnceencenerecvereasege 320 
site to be selected, and post built, under the || Smiley, William H., may accepta telescope from 


_ direction of the Secretary of War..........335 | 
Refining bullion at, the mint, limit to amount of, 
extended to branches of mint, &c..........318 
Regents of Smithsonian Institution, appointment 


Wc Siam i. teat eaters ane 
Register, of consolidated land offices, to receive 
COE TON ccc iiinrtitinntmaninecneneen ete | 
and allowance for office rent and clerk hire, 314 
of land office at Booneville, Missouri, to receive 
COPUEN TN Nia iis nno cv tctpececennrtesosccseeqs Be | 
for Yancton land district authorized.........348 | 
power, duties, and pay of..............ss000348 
_— of Treasury, appropriations for office | 
Relief, of destitute Indians.........0s++eceseseeeeeB46 | 
of emigrants on overland routeS..........-0033) | 
epairs, of vessels at any navy-yard, costing 
over $3,000, how to be made’...............319 | 
COMI WUE eee cicasccnsraddsiececoccesedyqooesd AG 
Reservations, of various bandsof Dakota or Sioux 
Indians, appropriation for payment of....345 
payment may be made in bonds of the Uni-. 
Cond BONN .ciisinckcicsepchiptegesstnspareen scores 








Belgian Government.....ccccsecesesees 350 


Smithsonian Institution, Regents of, appoint- 


‘THE LAWS OF THE UNITED STATES. 


| 
} 
} 


limiting their pay to $800 a year repealed, 335 | 


1] PAN TR so os tnptican diitanmanitieinnewieeil 


' 
| 


Se 


XUT 
Statutes at Large, distribution of.,.........0.000.348 
appropriations for annual pamphiet..........315 


River Aux Jacques, or James River, name of, |} Steamboat rere. appropriations for,.,...318 


| Steam-screw sloops-of-war, seven of the second 
class to be constructed.........cccccceees eevee 
| draft, armament, speed.............ccccees Stites 320 
| Steamship mail service, between New York and 
SOE PIRI, cas. coanencdivecgusccvesdememantlle 
| (See Post Office Department.) 
| Stock—see Loan. 
| ander $25,000,000 loan, provisions concern- 
IMG. .ccdoccncececnncgoveccecosccaseverees cons seedy S14 
| = under $10,000,000 loan.......ecreeerereceed28, 329 
| Superintendencies, (Indian,) of Oregon and 
Washington, limits of, may be changed, 314 
| Superintendent of Indian affairs, for Wasting- 
ton Territory, authorized.......ececeeereee dL 


| duties and PAY Of crcrcccvvencerrsorecseerssveresers 314 
| in Colorado, Dakota, and Nevada—see those 
titles. 


| Superintendent of Public Printing, appropriation 
to enable the, to carry into effect law regard- 

ing public printing......... eensresessngssecoenee 314 

not to be expended until title to property is ap- 
Proved,...ccccoresces .314 
APPFOPTIALLONS OK ....c.cesceceeeecereneererereeee GLO 

| Superintendents of Indian affairs, appropriations 


Tee Pee CIP eee eee eee 


tree ween 


Supreme Court decisions, law as to distribu- 
WR sc nese.cusees noce pepe cure aqnenaeeanagmbeoeneveanngsatee 
Surgeon general, appropriations for office of, 317 


|| Survey of public lands, appropriations for...339 


for purchase of right to use, if, &c......... 319 | 

School lands, provisions concerning, in the act | 
OUTIMTIOT SOMAAD odes s cinesexsecasectnsaseenee 313 
establishing Colorado ‘Territory..........00+.328 
Dakota ....... owevesens seeesesceeceee scovcoceees +347 

TREE ii diuinanniennwe srccecconensedoe | 
Scoton Indians, appropriation for the........... 340 
Screw steamers, seven, of second class to be 
built ....eeeeeee eeencsvecscceseeces eo seneecsesconceees 320 
Seamen, appropriation for relief Of..........0008 338 


| 


| 
| 
i} 
| 


Surveyor general for Colorado, appointment, du- 

C106. CG iig Ofnccexsvestbesess cawedie genkendbodegs 328 

for Nevada,..c.psscccsccocccsee cnegoocsoneceqeeveceod te 

for Dakotar....cccccrcrcscsececerees snanece eveceoed 

| Surveyors general and their glerks, appropria- 

| COIN FOR ibe excdedatacvixscsinderteaiccvedea en Ge 
! 


‘ee 


Tariff, the, of March 2, 1861.........++++«029, 333 
(See Duties.) 
| Taos, New Mexico, military road from, to Santa 


Fé, appropriation to complete........0..++.336 

| Tennessee, post routes established in.......... 324 
Territorics, government in the, appropriations 
ndoge cnncopnernopeesencpaeregannsanshes 317, 318 


of Colorado, Dakota, and Nevada established 
—see those titles. 
| Texas, post routes established in........++0++-.d24 


| fOPr..cose 
| 


Texas Indians, appropriation for the........:..345 
| Third Auditor, pperepmenee? for office of...316 
|| Ton, meaning of word, in the tariff act........ 333 
Topographical engineers, appropriations for the 

Office Of....cccrseestececccccersovevensesereoscaccees 317 


Solicitor of the Treasury, appropriations for office | 
Of sisiectcrecdde cd cevesevece gedesccuet dbvecvoneesé veer dG | 


Southeast Executive Building and Extension, 


appropriation for........ evecveceeurocs cue cveees DG | 
South Pass wagon road, accounts of superinténd- | 


OE OT 00 DO BOD Sa scnscsccesssqresgesaces gcudn 
Southwest Executive 


juilding, appropriation 
for .... 


pep scatnteperesncaseshrogecqecescene cpecsson 317 


Special agents, number of Indian, in Washington | 


ROCTIMEEY 4 WMO Ere cvcchusccccccodevecesesqvoceeD 14 
Spirit Lake, appropriation for damages done by 
Ink-pa-du-tah’s band at............0c000 e000 «330 


Spring Hill, the schooner, name of, changed to | 


ee es oe Oe eee 349 


South Carolina, post routes established in....324 
poe 

Staghound, the, bringing home seamen of.....326 
| 


| 
| 


State Department, appropriation for.......:.... 315 | 
State, Secretar7 of, appropriation for office of, 315 


| Statistical account of commerce, &c., how annual 
to be made up, and what to contain.......333 


| 


| Treasurer, appropriations for the office of....316 
Treasury Department, appropriations for.....316 
| Treasury extension, appropriation for.........340 
Treasury notes, issue of, under act of December 
17, LEGDacreceocceprococesesencnesesmncnsteqsescqetoonl 
amount and denomination Of........eeeedl) 
to be redeemed in one year from date........311 
rate of interest,and when interest to cease, 311 
WhO LO FECEIVE PAYMENteeescesecreeereceeceeeseeed l 

| faith of the United States pledged.............311 
| how preparedand signed......sccccecererereeeeedh 
account of, how to beekept........ceccecseeeseeed hh 
Treasurer to account quarterly....... socoseeed ll 
may be issued at par to public creditors....311 
rate of interest on such notes, how to be de- 
COVENT scarsccinpsnaseenedvannl back eperpantene onddd 
transferable by indorsement and de}‘very, 311 
receivable in payment of dues to the United 
TSUBLOB cece coco ccccece ceecececsdecsccsosecses cvassopeS hh 
amount of note, how ascertained in such 
Cases...... seosecensncechel cccccbavcceo a 





proceedings when so received by collectors, 
PECRI VERS, Geox. ccc rcccqonthccepapsongnacesasvepoe Ah 
Secretary of Treasury to make regulations as 
to custody and disposal of such notes.,.311 

to pay Notes at MALUTIty............scecereerdIh 
to purchase them at par,.......scecseesseed Lh 
appropriation for such payment and pur- 
CHABC..00rccgeseopecconscccccescossepecerscsseoes SL 
new notes may be issued in place of those re- 
deemed.s.ccorscoccstrcoseqorncse socescccssceoes SEL 

but not after January 1, 1863...............-311 
aggregate at no time to exceed $10,000,000, 
3il 

Secretary of Treasury to publish monthly state- 
ment of notes issued, redeemed, and out- 
PE conduvanspseaceseteascorcssoesbsonseas 311 
appropriation for expense of preparing notes, 
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Treasury notes—Continued. 
money hereafter contracted for under act 6f 


June 22, 1860, to be applied to redeem Treas- | 
UFY MOCB.ccccccoccccevcccssesccccccossccses sees 312 | 
forging, counterfeiting, &c., the notes, how | 


IIT iba seetteeeanntveninbemnienbenenceeuaaetes 312 
uttering, passing, altering, &c., how pun- 
SUE dits tek cdiindentutedensbackepdenesceuripeurds 312 

engraving plate, or possessing engraved plate, | 
&c., with intent, &c., how punished.....312 

possession of blank notes, &c., or paper, &c., | 
with intent, &c., how punished............. 312 
issue of, under act of March 2, 1861.........328 
ten millions may be issued if, &C.........000. 328 
to be in sums of not less than fifty dollars, 
329 


rate of interest, and when it shall close..329 
may be substituted for whole or part of bonds, 


29 

certificate not to be exchanged for bonds in 
sums less than $500...... ineskidusvaraneessent 329 
may be taken in payment of dues to the United 
StateB..000, crccoeccevepscccescescocsececcossccesoes 329 
faith of the United States pledged to their pay- 
MOTE oc caccnvcce svvesseseve-coenecesesoess pecocceces 329 
appropriation for expenses of act,............ 329 


authority to issue, limited to June 30, 1862, 329 
redeemable within two years, at pleasure of the 


NE SINE oo cescoccecuqeecsssmransnsqnsnappevel 329 
Treasury, Secretary of the, appropriations for 
SEE, GiB cercqncernovnccesesevenncsonaceacosenes 316 
Turkish consulates, appropriations for......... 326 
U. 
Umatillas, appropriations for the......... serene d44 
Umpquas, appropriations for the................. 340 
United States Melitary Academy—see Military 
Academy. 
United States, name of the Spring Hill changed 
University lands, granted to Oregon and Minne- | 
UE sis ocuhetnd in sstdgvaseneds sicescnsscesssestapedes 336 


(See Kansas; Colorado; Dakota; Nevada.) 
Useful arts, act to promote the progress of...348 
(See Patent Office.) 


Utah, post routes in, established.................. 324 

appropriations for government of.............317 
for survey of public lands................006 317 | 

for Indian service iM..........ccccccceececees+-d46 

expenses incurred by, to suppress Indian hos- 

tilities, to be refunded..............cccsesee ses 320 
part of territory of, added to Nebraska...... 348 | 

. F 

Vacancies in lists of medical officers, how filled, 

320 

Vaccination among the Indians, appropriations 

BOC cidddeidnd canccnactsactionss bobvos Sod00cbevevee sects 345 

Value and valued, construction of the words, in 

the tartll QCl....cscccosenes eee. SWiivbiscaddts 333 

Vermont, post routes established in............. 324 

Virginia, post routes established in....... 324, 325 

- Volunteers, payment to, for services in Utah, 320 

in Oregon and Washington.............00.00+0 333 

Nie Sais seein dan cncnderenticiesrenssevniosves 334 


Voters, qualifications of, in the Territories of 
Colorado, Dakota, and Nevada—see those 


titles. 
Ww. 
Walla-Wallas, appropriations for the...........344 
War Department, appropriation for............+ 317 


Warehouses, public, goods in, provision concern- 
ing duties on, under tariff of March 2, 


1861...... apenanene peocusnee scveucesncccenocconeinseotee 
Washington Territory, post routes established 
MB ccsonscsoe svceesccnncncscoccosesces poveccevencsccees 225 
appropriations for government of...........+ 317 
for survey of public lands in..........316, 339 

for Indian service in....... noocesecscoseccocoses 345 
Indian superintendent and agents in.......... 313 


arrearages of work in land office at Olympia. .333 
expenses incurred by, in suppressing Indian 
hostilities, to be refunded.......... oananduahin 
part of the territory of, added to Nebraska..348 

West Point—sce Military Academy. 
Wichitas, appropriations for the...........345, 346 
Winder’s building, appropriation for removal of 
Fourth Auditor’s office to............00000.+314 
Winnebagoes, appropriation for the............. 344 
Wisconsin, post routes in, established.........325 
Witnesses, provisions concerning depositions and 
affidavits in cases in Patent Office..........348 
may be summoned and compelled to give their 
ALLENGANCE .......ssreerereeceevcsesccessvecseescees 


} 









| 





| 





| 


| 
| 


INDEX TO 


Witnesses—Continued. 
travel and attendance.............scccccccesesecees 348 
not compelled to disclose certain matters...348 
in examination of claims against New Granada 

CEE SN I tabs ene ces accnerncnennet 318 

Writs of error, from judgments of the circuit 

court to Supreme Court in copyright and 

patent cases, to be allowed without regard to 

the amount in Controversy ........s0.seseeee 314 

from the courts in Kansas and in Colorado, 
Dakota, and Nevada—see those titles. 


Be 
Yakimas, appropriations for the................+. 344 
Yancton land district, established at, bounda- 
PRE ENE anu teescuncusanebtonbeshentesceritealaete 348 
register and receiver at............ evevcwsebaveses 348 
Yanctons, appropriations for the.......... 344, 346 


Young, Brigham, accounts of, for disbursements 
for Indian service in Utah, to be examined, 








aa ee 34Q 

PRIVATE. 

A. 

Alexandria, Loudoun, and Hampshire railroad, 
may extend and use a branch road......... 351 
PPOCeediNY’S ........seeeseeeereveees savdesdspoispeceta 352 
Alvord, Benjamin, to be credited with public 
Ganda loghissiccssesises pehvsevsensscbudbecdas avon 351 


Ames, J. G., may institute suit against the Uni- 
ted States to test title of lots in Hospital 


Square, San Francisco..........sseesesrseeees 351 
proceedings in such SUIt...........cccsececseeeees 351 
Appleton, Charles, invalid pension to..........353 
B. 

Baker and Von Phul, payment to, for furniture 
FOL COUFL-TOOM,....eeecececssecscessevenne sveeee SOL 
Barr, Coale and, payment to, for publishing 
SRNPD wvssncneusionbsiverandnssoonens snnascone ccceccooo dD 
Beauchamp, F’. M., replevin bond executed by, 
NOt to be paid.....cevcccccceseseccsrsees eccconeses 302 


Bernard, William G., pension of, increased..352 
Biair, James, may institute suit against the Uni- 


ted States to test title of lots in San Francisco, 

351 

proceedings in such Suit........0.0000 keoswcvsens 351 
Bluemont College Association, trustees of, may 
reémpt certain land in Kansas...........+ 354 
Broderick, David C., assignee,of, to receive his 
pay and salary as Senator.........20-s0eseeee 350 


Brush, D. H., title to saline lands in L[llinois con- 
eNO Bilsis cccceus Seniisensicciscrssmsee 


C. 


Capron, Captain E. A., payment of arrears of 
pension to children Of.........ssesceseserseseees 351 
Carter, Lieutenant John C., pay while acting as 
PUTBEP. coccccccccccccencverncee eonsevuanoveessne +++399 
Champlain, Prentis, invalid pension to......... 353 
Chenery, Richard, assignee of Horace P. Russ, 
account of, for paving in San Francisco, to 
be paid... ...ccccccoscccererssecceee sonescee seeveceee ddd 
Chittenden, Thomas, invalid pension to.......353 
Clay, John Randolph, account of, to be revised 
and adjusted........ ove -evenevcecsceens eocsveveste 355 
Coale and Barr, payment to, for publishing laws, 


Combs, Leslie, liability of, as surety of A. J. 
Mitchell, discharged............++ soennasi veeeed04 
Corbin, Thomas G., payment to.............06..304 
Cowing, William, payment to, for services as 
Cer ascevnccesscossceccsscse eécpeciosconsendsosensentnee 
Crittenden, Robert H., liability of, as surety of 
A. J. Mitchell, discharged.............0.2.2..304 
Crow, A., title to saline lands in Illinois, con- 
Beene 20...0ncce wocceccnrscsnenccen snesccnsionscsolee 


D. 
Davidge, R. Sper to Duvall and Brothers, 


ASSIZNCES Of.......000000- oreseesess evcccccessences ee 
Davis, Daniel, land warrant to issue to........ 351 
Degroot, William H., resolution in favor of, re- 


OG cevccccreescccevccessccesecceseseecesestesseess 


papers to be transmitted to Court of Claims...355 
De Visser, Simon, relieved from certain penal- 
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3 TO THE CONGRESSIONAL GLOBE. 


967m ConG....2D SESS. 


MESSAGE 
OF THE 


PRESIDENT OF THE UNITED STATES. 





Fellow-Citizens of the Senate 
and House of Representalives: 
Yhroughout the year since our last meeting, 
the country has been eminently prosperous in all 
its material interests. The general health has 
been excellent, our harvests have been abundant, 


and plenty smiles throughout the land. Ourcom- | 


meree and manufactures have been prosecuted 
with energy and industry, and have yielded fair 
and ample returns. In short, no nation in the 
tide of time has ever presented a spectacle of 

ater material prosperity than we have done 
until within a very recent period, 

Why is it, then, that discontent now so extens- 
ively prevails, and the Union of the States, which 
is the source of all these blessings, is threatened 
with destruction? The long-continued and in- 
emperate interference of the northern people with 

question of slavery in the southern States has 
at length produced its natural effects. The dif- 
ferent sections of the Union are now arrayed 
inst each other, and the time has arrived, so 

‘dreaded by the Father of his Country, when 

le geographical parties have been formed. I 
ive long foreseen and often forewarned my coun- 
irymen of the now impending danger. This does 
vot proceed solely from the claim on the part of 
Congress or the Territorial Legislatures to ex- 
clude slavery from the Territories, or from the 
clivrts of different States to defeat the execution 


ot All or any of these 


m 
} 

! 

| 
il 


t the fugitive slave law. 
evils might have been endured by the South with- 
out danger to the Union—as others have been— 
in the hope that time and reflection might apply 
the remedy. The immediate peril arises, not so 
much from these causes, as from the fact that 
(he incessant and violent agitation of the slavery 
question throughout the North for the last 
quarter of a century has at length produced its 
malign influence on the slaves, and inspired 
them with vague notions of freedom. Hence 


Message of the President. 


the Constitution and the Union throughout all 
generations. 


But let us take warning in time, and-remove the | 


cause of danger. It cannot be dénied that, for 
five and twenty years, the agitation at the North 
against slavery in the South has been incessant. 


In 1835 pictorial handbills and inflammatory ap- | 


peals were circulated extensively throughout the 
South, of a character to excite the passions of the 
slaves; and, in the language of General Jackson, 
‘to stimulate them to insurrection, and produce 
all the horrors of a servile war.’’ This agitation 
has ever since been continued by the public press, 
by the proceedings of State and county conven- 
tions, and by abolition sermons and lectures. 


The time of Congress has been occupied in vio- | 


lent speeches on this never-ending subject; and 
appeals in pamphletand other forms, indorsed by 
distinguished names, have been sent forth from 
this central point, and spread broadcast over the 
Union. 


Senate & Ho. or Reps. 


hensions of contingent danger in the future suffi- 
cient to justify the immediate destruction of the 
noblest system of government ever devised by 
mortals? From the very nature of his office, and its 
high responsibilities, he must necessarily be con- 
servative. The stern duty of administering the 
vastand complicated concerns of this Government 
aifords in itself a guarantee that he will not at- 


| tempt any violation of aclear constitutional right. 


After all, he is no more than the chief executive 
officer of the Government. lis province is net 
to make, but to exeoute the laws; and it is a re- 
markable fact in our history that, notwithstand- 


| ing the repeated efforts of the anti-slavery party, 


How casy would it be for the American peo- | 


ple to settle the slavery question forever, and to 


restore peace and harmony to this distracted | 


country! 


They, and they alone, can do it. All that is 


| necessary to accomplish the object, and all for 


a sense of security no longer exists around the | 


family altar. This feeling of peace at home has 
given place to apprehensions of servile insurreec- 
tion. Many a matron throughout the South re- 
tires at night in dread of what may befall herself 


and her children before the morning. Should | 
tls apprehension of domestic danger, whether | 


real or imaginary, extend and intensify itself 


unul it shall pervade the masses of the southern | 
people, then disunion will becomeinevitable. Self- | 


bet ! mplanted in the heart of man by his Cre- 
atorforthe wisest purpose; and no political union, 
however fraught with blessings and benefits in all 
other respects, can long continue, if the necessary 
ore quence be to render the homes and firesides 
hoy I ssly insecure. 


Sooner or later the bonds 
Ol s 


‘such a Union must be severed. {tis my coni- 
Viction that this ae has not yet arrived; 
and my prayer to God is that He would preserve 
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preservation is the first law of nature, and has | 


early half the parties to it habitually and | 


| 


which the slave States have ever contended, is 
to be Jet alone, and permitted to manage their 
domestic institutions in theirown way. As sov- 
ereign States, they, and they alone, are respons- 
ible before God and the world for the slavery 
existing among them. For this, the people of 
the North are not more responsible, and have no 


more right to interfere, than with similar institu. | 


tions in Russia or in Brazil. Upon their good 
sense and patriotic forbearance I confess I still 


greatly rely. Without their aid, it is beyond the | 


sower of any President, no matter what may be 


1is own political proclivitics, to restore peace and | 


harmony among the States. Wiscly limited and | 
restrained as is his power, under our Constitution | 
and laws, he alone can accomplish but little, for | 


good or for evil, on such a momentous question. 

And this brings me to observe that the election 
of any one of our fellow-citizens to the office of 
President docs not of itself afford just cause for 
dissolving the Union. This is more especially 
true if his election has been effected by a mere 
plurality, and not a majority, of the people, and 


has resulted from transient and temporary causes, | 


which may probably never again occur. In order 
to justify a resort to revolutionary resistance, the 
Federal Government must be guilty of a ‘* delib- 
erate, palpable, and dangerous exercise”’ of pow; 
ers not granted by the Constitution. 


The late | 


presidential election, however, has been held in | 


strict conformity with its express provisions, 
How, then, can the result justify a revolution to 
destroy this very Constitution? 
a regard for the Constitution, all require that we 


Reason, justice, | 


shail wait for some overt and dangerous act on | 


the part of the President elect before resorting to 
such a remedy. 


It is said, however, that the antecedents of the | 


President glect have been sufficient to justify the 
fears of the South that he will attempt to invade 
their constitutional rights. But are such appre- 


| 


| no single act has ever passed Congress, unless we 


may possibly except the Missouri compromise, 
impairing, in the slightest degree, the rights of the 
South to their property in slaves. And it may 
also ‘be observed, judging from present indica- 
tions, that no probability exits of the passage of 
such an act by a majority of both Houses, either 
in the present or the next Congress. Surely, 
under these circumstances, we ought to be re- 
strained from present action by the precept of 
Him who spake as never man spake, that * suffi- 
cient unto the day is the evil thereof.’’ The cay 
of evil may never come, unless we shall rashly 
bring it upon ourselves. 

It 1s alleged as one cause for immediate seces- 
sion that the southern States are denied equal 
rights with the other States in the common 1 
ritories. But by what authority are these denied? 
Not by Congress, which has never passed, and I 
believe never will pass, any act to exclude sia- 
very from these ‘Territories; and certainly not by 
the Supreme Court, which has solemnly decided 
that slaves are property, and like all other prop- 
erty, their owners have a right to take them into 
the common Territories, and hold them there under 
the protection of the Constitution, 

So far, then, as Congress is concerned, the ob- 
fener is not toanything they have already done, 
nut to what they may do hereafter. It will surely 
be admitted that this apprehension of future dan- 
ger is no good reason for an immediate dissolu- 
tion of the Union. It is true that the Territorial 
Legislature of Kansas, on the 23d of February, 
1860, passed, in great haste, an act, over the yeto 
of the Governor, declaring that slavery * is, and 
shall be, forever prohibited in this Tervitery,”’ 
Such an act, however, plainly violating the rights 
of property secured by the Constitution, will 
surely be declared void by ores whenever 
it shall be presented in a legal form, 

Only three days afier my inauguration the 
Supreme Court of the United States solemnly 
adjudged that this power did not exist in a Terri- 
torial Legislature, Yetsuch has been the factious 
temper of the times that the correctness of this 
decision has been extensively impugned before 
the people, and the question has given rise to 
angry political conflicts throughout the country. 
Those whe have appealed from this judgment of 
our highest constitutional tribunal to popular as- 
semblies would, if they could, invest a Territorial 
Legislature with power to annul the sacred rights 
of property. This power Congress is expressly 
forbidden by the Federal Constitution to exercise’. 


‘ . 
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e Legislature in the Union is forbidden 
cousutlution to exercise it. It cannot 

coreised in any State exces pt by the people in 
ti ii lruerly si 


[rv like 


omcoding their State constitution. man- 


sovereign capacity when framing or | 


Her, It Cage only be exercised by the people of a | 


Territory represented ina convention of delegates | 


for the purpose of framing a constitution prepar- 
atory to admission as a State into the Union. 
Then, and not antl then, are they invested with 
power to decide the question whether -slavery 
shall or shall not exist within their limits. This 


18 an act of sovereign authority, and not of sub-* 


ordinate territorial legislation. Were it other- 
wise, then indeed would the equality of the States 
in the Territories be destroyed, and the rights of 
property in slaves would depend, not upon the 
guarantees of the Constitution, but upon the 
shifting majorities of an irresponsible Territorial 
Legislature. Such a doctrine, from its intrinsic 
unsoundness, cannot long influence any consid- 
erable poruon of our people; much less can it 
atford a good reason for a dissolution of the 
Union. 

The most palpable violations of constitutional 
duty which have yet been committed consist in 
the acts of different State Legislatures to defeat 
the execution of the fugitive slave law. Itought 
to be remembered, however, that for these acts, 
neither Congress nor any President can justly be 
held responsible. Having been passed in viola- 
tion of the Federal Constitution, they are there- 
fore nuil and void. All the courts, both State and 
national, before whom the question has arisen, 


have, from the beginning, declared the fugitive || 


slave law to be consututional. The single « xcep- 


tion is that of a State court in Wisconsin; and | 


this has not only been reversed by the proper 
appellate tribunal, but has met with such univer- 
sal reprobation that there can be no danger from 
itas a precedent. The validity of this law has 
been established over and over again by the Su- 
preme Court of the United States, with perfect 
unanimity. It is founded upon an express pro- 
vision of the Constitution, requiring that fugitive 
slaves who escape from service in one State to 
another, shall be ** delivered up”’ to their masters. 
Without this provision it is a well-known histor- 
ical fact that the Constitution itself could never 
have been adopted by the convention. In one 
form or other under the acts of 1793 and 1850, 
both being substantially the same, the fugitive 
slave law has been the law of the land from the 
days of Washington until the present moment. 
Here, then, a clear case is presented, in which it 
will be the duty of the next President, as it has 
been my own, to act with vigor in executing this 
supreme law against the conflicting enactments of 
State Legislatures. Should he fail in the perform- 
ance of this high duty, he will then have mani- 
fested a disregard of the Constitution and laws, 
to the great injury of the people of nearly one 
half of the States of the Union. But are we to 
presume in advance that he will thus violate his 
duty? This would be at war with every princi- 
ple of justice and of Christian charity, Let us 
wait for the overt act. ‘The fugitive slave law 
has been carried into execution in every contested 
case since the commencement of the present Ad- 
ministration; though often, it is to be regretted, 
with great loss and inconvenience to the master, 
and with considerable expense to the Govern- 
ment. Let us trust that the State Legislatures 
will repeal their unconstitutional and obnoxious 
enactnents. Unless this shall be done without 
unnecessary delay, itis impossible forany human 
power to save the Union. 

‘Phe southern States, standing on the basis of 
the Constitution, hrve a right to demand this act 





of justice from the States of the North. Should | 


it be refused, then the Constitution, to which all 
the States are parties, will have been willfully 
violated by one portion of them in a provision 
essential to the domestic security and happiness 
of the remainder. In that event, the injured 
States, after having first used all senaiibel and 
constitutional means to obtain redress, would be 
justified in revolutionary resistance to the Gov- 
ernment of the Union. 

I have purposely confined my remarks to rev- 
olutionary resistance, because it has been claimed 
within the last few years, that any State, when- 


| 
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ever this shall be its sovereign will and pleasure, | 
may secede from the Union, inaccordance with the | 


Constitution, and without any violation of the con- 
stitutional rights of the other members of the Con- 
federacy; that as each became parties to the Union 
by the vote of its own people assembled in con- 
vention, so any one of them may retire from the 
Union in a similar manner by the vote of such a 
convention. 

In order to justify secession as a constitutional 
remedy, it must be on the principle that the Fed- 


| eral Government is a mere voluntary association 
| of States, to be dissolved at pleasure by any one 
| of the contracting parties. If this be so, the Con- 


federacy is a rope of sand, to be penetrated and 
dissolved by the first adverse wave of public 


| opinion in any of the States. In this manner our 


| impel them to such a course. 


thirty-three States may resolve themselves into 
as many petty, jarring, and hostile republics, each 
one retiring from the Union, without responsi- 
bility, whenever any sudden excitement might 
By this process, a 


| Union might be entirely broken into fragments 


_ Constitution. 


_ of the country. 


in afew weeks, which cost our forefathers many 
years of toil, privation, and blood, to establish. 
Such a principle is wholly inconsistent with the 
history as well as the character of the Federal 
After it was framed, with the 
greatest deliberation and care, it was submitted 
to conventions of the people of the several States 
for ratification. Its provisions were discussed at 
length in these bodies, composed of the first men 
Its opponents contended that it 


| conferred powers upon the Federal Government 


dangerous to the rights of the States; while its 
advocates maintained that under a fair construc- 
tion of the instrument there was no foundation 
for such apprehensions, In that mighty struggle 
between the first intellects of this or any other 
country, it never occurred to any individual, either 
among its opponents or advocates, to assert, or 
even to intimate, that their efforts were all vain 
labor, because the moment that any State felt 
herselfaggrieved she might secede from the Union. 


| Whatacrushing argument would this have proved 
| against those who dreaded that the rights of the 


States would be endangered by the Constitution! 
The truth is, that it was not until many years 
after the origin of the Federal Government that 
such a proposition was first advanced. It was 
then met and refuted by the conclusive arguments 
of General Jackson, who, in his message of 16th 


| of January, 1833, transmitting the nullifying or- 


dinance of South Carolina to Congress, employs 
the following language: ‘* The right of the people 
of asingle State to absolve themselves at will, 
and without the consent of the other States, from 


'their most solemn obligations, and hazard the 


oe and happiness of the millions composing 


| this 


| 


| 


nion, cannot be acknowledged. Such au- 
thority is believed to be utterly repugnant both 
to the principles upon which the General Govern- 
ment is constituted and to the objects which it 
was expressly formed to attain.” 

It is not pretended that any clause in the Con- 
stitution gives countenance to such atheory. It 
is altogether founded upon inference, not from 
any language contained in the instrument itself, 
but from the sovereign character of the several 
States by which it was ratified. Butisit beyond 
the power of a State, like an individual, to yield 
a portion of its sovereign rights to secure the re- 
mainder? In the language of Mr. Madison, who 
has been called the father of the Constitution, 
‘it was formed by the States—that is, by the 
people in each of the States, acting in their ak 
est sovereign capacity; and formed consequently 
by the same authority which formed the State 
constitutions. 

** Nor is the Government of the United States 
created by the Constitution less a Government 
in the strict sense of the term, within the sphere 
of its powers, than the governments created b 
the constitutions of the States are within their 
several spheres. It is, like them, organized into 
legislative, executive, and judiciary departments. 
It operates, like them, directly on persons and 
things; and, like them, it has at command a 
ph ysical force forexecuting the powers committed 
to it. ; 

It was intended to be perpetual, and not to be 
annulled at the pleasure of any one of the con- 
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| stitution of the United States, having ex 
| erence to the Articles of Confederation 





| ual appears conclusively from the nature a 


| value thereof, and to regu 


| from interfering with their exercise. 


| any treaty, alliance, or confederation; grant | 
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tractmg parties. The old Articles of Conf 
tion were entitled vies of Confederats 
Perpetual Union between the States:"" aod ke 
thirteenth article it is expressly di chan Yy 

** the articles of this Confederation shall | ; ny 
olably observed by every State, and the T)... 
shall be perpetual."? The preamble to tho ¢, 


LON. 


r di ra- 


press ref. 


. 7 N, recites 
that it was established * in order to form 


perfect union.’’ And yet it is contended | 
**more perfect union”’ does not include thy 
tial attribute of perpetuity. 

But that the Unien was designed to be perpet 


& Mors 
MAL Lhis 


, C88 ° 


mid ex- 
. 
the Constitution 


hese Powers ep. 


tent of the powers conferred b 
on the Federal Government. 


| brace the very highest attributes of national soy. 


ereignty. «They place both the sword and 4 
purse under its control. Congress has power ts 
make war, and to make peace; to raise and ey 
port armies and navies, and to conclude treatin 
with foreign Governments. It is invested wit 
the power to coin money, and to reeulate the 
Ad commerce with for- 
eign nations, and among the several States, |, | 
not necessary to enumerate the other high pow 


vers 


which have been conferred upon the Federal Goy- 


$ 


| ernment. In order to carry the enumerated pow. 


ers into effect, Congress possesses the exelisiy, 
right to lay and collect duties on imports, and jy 


oa 


/common with the States to lay and collect || 


other taxes. ; 

But the Constitution has not only conferred 
these high powers upon Congress, but it | 
adopted effectual means to restrain the Sta 
For 
purpose it has, in strong prohibitory language, 
expressly declared that ** no State shall enter int 


ters of marque and reprisal; coin money; emit|iils 


| of credit; make anything but gold and silve: 


a tender in payment of debts; pass any bill of 
attainder, ex post facto law, or law impairing | 
obligation of contracts.’’ Moreover, ‘ without 
the consent of Congress, no State shall lay any 
imposts or duties on any imports or exports, ex- 
cept what may be absolutely necessary for exe- 
cuting its inspection laws;”’’ and, if they exceed 
this amount, the excess shall belong to the United 
States. 

And ‘no State shall, without the conseut of 
Congress, lay any duty of tonnage; keep troops 


_ or ships-of-war in time of peace; enter into any 


agreement or compact with another State, or wilh 
a foreign Power; or engage in war, unlessactually 
invaded, or in such imminent danger as will not 
admit of delay.”’ 

In order still further to secure the uninter- 
rupted exercise of these high powers against 
State interposition, it is provided ** that this Con- 
stitution and the laws of the United States which 
shall be made in pursuance thereof, and all trea- 
ties made, or which shall be made, under the au- 
thority of the United States, shall be the suprem: 
law of the land; and the judges in every Sau 
shall be bound thereby, anything in the coist- 
tution or laws of any State to the contrary Hot 
withstanding.”’ 

The solemn sanction of religion has been super 


| added to the obligations of official duty, and 9! 


| Senatorsand Representatives of the United St = 
‘all members of State Legislatures, and all exer 





utive and judicial officers, **both of the Lait d 
States and of the several States, shall be : and 
by oath or affirmation to support this Const 
tion.”’ : 
In order to carry into effect these powers, the 
Constitution has established a perfect Govert 
ment in all its forms, legislative, executive, \" 
judicial; and this Government, to bb ear ge 
its powers, acts directly upon the individual c! : 
zens of every State, and executes its own Geer e 
by the agency of its own officers. In this respi : 
it differs entirely from the Government uncer” 
old Confederation, which was confined to oe 
requisitions on the States in their sovereig! os 
acter. This left it in the discretion of each wl y 
te obey or to refuse, and they often a . 
comply with such requisitions. It thus becan 


t 


necessary, for the purpose of removing this bar- 


. ; . Jnion 
rier,and “inorder to form amore perfect Union, 
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to establish a ¢ vovernment which could act directly 
ypon the people, and execute its own laws with- 
ont the intermediate agency of the States. This 
14s been accomplished by the Constitution of the | 
Uh ited States 4 

in short, the Government created by the Con- 
otion, and deriving its authority from the sov- 
r, people of each of the several States, has 
pt isely the same right to exercise its power 
over the people of all these States, in the enumer- | 
ated cases, that each one of them possesses over | 

wpieets not delegated to the United States, but | 
«reserved to the States, respectively, or to the | 


stil 


j ’ 
opie. 1} 


‘T'o the extent of the delegated powers, the Con- 
stitution of the United States is as much a partof 
the constitution of each State, and is as binding | 
upon its people, a8 though it had been textually | 
inserted therein. a 

This Government, therefore, is a great and 
owerful Government, invested with all the attri- 

nutes of sovereignty over the + subjects to 
which its authority extends. ts framers never | 
intended to implant in its bosom the seeds of its 
own destruction, nor were they at its creation 
euilty of the absurdity of providing for its own | 
dissolution. It was not intended by its framers 
to be the baseless fabric of a vision which, at the | 
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forming this service; having first, by proclama- 
tion, commanded the insurrents ** to disperse and 
retire peaceably to their respective abodes, within 
a limited time.’? This duty cannot by pessibility 
be performed in a State where no judicial author- 


\.ity exists to Issue process, and where there is no | 


marshal to execute it, and where, even if there 
were such an officer, the entire population would 
constitute one solid combination to resist him. 
The bare enumeration of these provisions proves 
how inadequate they are without further legisla- 
tion to overcome a united opposition in a single 
State, not to speak of other States who may | 
place themselves in a synilar attitude. Congress | 
alone has power to decide whether the present | 


| Jaws can or cannot be amended soas to carry out 


touch of the enchanter, would vanish into thin }) 


air: but a substantial and mighty fabric, capable 
of resisting the slow decay of time and of defying 
the storms of ages. Indeed, well may the jealous 
patriots of that day have indulged fears that a Gov- 
ernment of such high powers might violate the 
reserved rights of the States; and wisely did they 
adopt the rule of a strict construction of these 
powers to prevent the danger! But they did not 
fear, nor had they any reason to imagine, that 
the Constitution would ever be so interpreted as 
to enable any State, by her own act, and without 
the consent of her sister States, to discharge her 
people_from all or any of their Federal obliga- 
tions. 

It may be asked, then, are the people of the 
Siates without redress against the tyranny and | 


oppression of the Federal Government? By no || 


means. The right of resistance on the part of 


| authority to decide what shall be the relations || opinion, and can never be cemented by the blood 


the governed against the oppression of their Gov- || 


ernments cannot be denied. It exists independ- | 
ently of all constitutions, and has been exercised | 
at all periods of the world’s history. 
old governments have been destroyed, and new 
ones have taken their place. It is embodied in 
strong and express language in our own Declara- 
tion of Independence. But the distinction must 
ever be observed, that this is revolution against 
an established Government, and nota voluntary 
secession from tt by virtue of an inherent consti- 
tuuonal right. In short, let us look the danger 
fairly in the face: Secession is neither more nor 
less than revolution. It may or it may not be a 
jusufiable revolution, but still it is revolution. 
What, in the mean time, is the responsibility 
and true position of the Executive? He is bound 
by solemn oath before God and the country “to 
take care that the laws be faithfully executed,”’ 
and from this obligation he cannot be absolved 
byany human power. But what if the perform- 
ance of this duty, in whole or in part, has been 
rendered impracticable by events over which he 
could have exercised no control? Such, at the | 
present moment, is the case throughout the State 
of South Carolina, so far as the laws of the Uni- 
ted States to secure the administration of justice 
by means of the Federal judiciary are concerned, 
All the Federal officers within its limits, through 
Whose agency alone these laws can be carried 
into execution, have already resigned. We no 
longer have a district judge, a district attorney, 
or a marshal, in South Carolina. In fact, the 
whole machinery of the Federal Government, 
—s for the distribution of remedial justice 
among the people, has been demolished; and it 
would be difficult, if not impossible, to replace it. 
on only acts of Congress on the statute-book | 
b : g upon this subject are those of the 28th 
‘vruary, 1796, and 3d March, 1807. These 
authorize the President, after he shall have ascer- | 
tained that the marshal, with his posse comitatus, 
's unable to execute civil or criminal process in | 
“ny particular case, to call forth the militia and 


employ the Army and Navy to aid him in per- | 


Under it || 








| force of arms, to compel a State to remain in the 


| ant subject. 


| tution delegated to Congress the power to coerce 


more effectually the objects of the Constitution. 
The same insuperable obstacles do not Jie in 
the way of executing the laws for the collection 
of the customs. The revenue still continues to 
be collected, as heretofore, at the custom-house 
in Charleston; and should the collector unfortu- 
nately resign, a successor may be appointed to 
perform this duty. 
Then, in regard to the property of the United 
States in South Carolina. This has been pur- 
chased for a fair equivalent, ‘ by the consent of 
the Legislature of the State,’’ *‘ for the erection of 
forts, magazines, arsenals,’’&c.,and over these the 
authority ** to exercise exclusive legislation’’ has 
been expressly granted by the Constitution to Con- | 
gress. Itis not believed that any attempt will 
be made to expel the United States from this 
property by force; but if in this [ should prove 
to be mistaken, the officer in command of the 


forts has received orders to act strictly on the || 


defensive. In such a contingency, the responsi- 
bility for consequences would rightfully rest upon 


Apart from the execution of the laws, so faras | 
this may be practicable, the Executive has no 


| 

the heads of the assailants. || 
| 
| 


between the Federal Government and Seuth Car- || 


olina. He has been invested with no such dis- || 
cretion. He possesses no power to change the || 


relations heretofore existing between them, much 
less to acknowledge the independence of that 
State. This would be to invest a mere Executive 
officer with the power of recognizing the dissolu- 
tion of the Confederacy among our thirty-three 
sovereign States. It bears no resemblance to the 
recognition of a foreign de facto Government, in- 
volving no such responsibility. Any attempt to 
do this would, on his part, be a naked act of 
usurpation. It is, therefore, my duty to submit 
to Congress the whole question in all its bearings. 
The course of events is so rapidly hastening for- 
ward, that the emergency may soon arise when 
you may be called upon to decide the moment- 
ous question whether you possess the power, by 


Union. I should feel myself recreant to my duty 
were I not to express an opinion on this import- 


The question fairly stated is: Has the Consti- 


a State into submission which is attempting to 
withdraw or has actually withdrawn from the 
Confederacy? If answered in the affirmative, it 
must be on the principle that the power has been 
conferred upon Congress to declare and to make 
war againsta State. After much serious reflec- 
tion I have arrived at the conclusion that no such 
power has been delegated to Congress or to an 
other department of the Federal Government. ft 
is manifest, upon an inspection of the Constitu- 
tion, that this is not among the specific and enu- 
merated powers granted to Congress; and it is || 
equally apparent that its exercise is not “ neces- 
sary and proper for carrying into execution’*any 
one of these powers. So far from this power 
having been delegated to Congress, it was ex- | 
pressly refused by the convention which framed 
the Constitution. 

It appears, from the proceedings of that body, | 
that on the 31st May, 1787, the clause ‘‘ author- | 
izing an exertion of the force of the whole against 
a delinquent State’? came up for consideration. | 
Mr. Madison opposed it in a brief but powerful | 
speech, from which I shall extract but a single || 
sentence. He observed: “The use of force 
against a State would look more like a declara- || 








| all hope of its peaceable reconstruction, 
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tion of war than an infliction of punishment; and 
would probably be considered by the party at- 
tacked as a dissolution of all previous compacts 
by which it might be bound.”? Upon his motion 
the clause was unanimously postponed, and was 
never, L believe, again presented. Soonatierwards, 
on the 8th June, 1787, when incidentally advert- 
ing to the subject, he said: “ Any Government 
for the United States, formed on the supposed 
practicability of using force against the unconsti- 
tutional proceedings of the States, would prove 
as visionary and fallacious as the government of 
Congress,”’’ evidently meaning the then existing 
Congress of the old Confederation. 

Without descending to particulars, it may be 
safely asserted, that the power to make war against 
a State is at variance with the whole spirit and 
intent of the Constitution. Suppose such a war 
should result in the conquest of a State: how are 
we to govern it afterwards? Shall we hold it as 
a province, and govern it by despotic power? In 
the nature of things we could not, by physical 


| force, control the will of the people, and compel 


them to elect Senators and Representatives to 
Congress, and to perform all the other duties de- 
pending upon their own volition, and required 
from the free citizens of a free State as a constitu- 


| ent member of the Confederacy. 


But, if we possessed this power, would it be 
wise to exercise it under existing circumstances? 
The object would doubtless be to preserve the 
Union. War would not only present the most 
effectual means of destroying it; bat would banish 
sesides, 
in the fraternal conflict a vast amount of blood 
and treasure would be expended, rendering future 


| reconciliation between the States impossible. In 


the mean time, who can forctell what would be 
the sufferings and privations of the people during 
its existence? 

The fact is, that our Union rests upon public 


of its citizens shed in civil war. If it cannot live 
in the affections of the people, it must one day 
perish. Congress possess many means of pre- 


| serving it by conciliation; but the sword was not 


placed in their hand to preserve it by force. 
3ut may I be permitted solemnly to invoke my 


| countrymen to pause and deliberate, before they 
| determine to destroy this, the grandest temple 


which has ever been dedicated to human freedom 
since the world began! It has been consecrated 
by the blood of our fathers, by the glories of the 

ast, and by the hopes of the inte The Union 
| already made us the most prosperous, and 
ere long will, if preserved, Nady us the most 
powerful nation on the face of the carth. In 
every foreign region of the globe the title of 
American citizen is held in the highest respect, 
and, when pronounced in a foreign land, it causes 
the hearts of our countrymen to swell with hon- 
est pride. Surely when we reach the brink of the 
yawning abyss, we shall recoil with horror from 
the last fatal plunge. ae such a dread catastrophe 
the hopes of the friends of freedom throughout 
the world would be destroyed, and a long night 
of leaden despotism would enshroud the nations. 
Our example for more than eighty years would 
not only be lost, but it would be quoted as a con- 
clusive proof that man is unfit for self-govern- 
ment. 

It is not every wrong—nay, it is not every 
grievous wrong—which can justify a resort to 
such a fearful alternative. This ought to be the 
last desperate remedy of a despairing people, af- 
ter every other constitutional means of concilia- 


| tion had been exhausted. We should reflect that 


under this free Government there is an incessant 
ebb and flow in public opinion. The slavery ques- 


| tion, like everything human, will have its day. I 


firmly believe that it has already reached and 
passed the culminating point. But if, in the midst 
of the existing excitement, the Union shall per- 
ish, the evil may then become irreparable. Con- 
gress can contribute much to avert it by propos- 
ing and recommending to the Legislatures of the 
several States the remedy for existing evils, which 
the Constitution has itself ptovided for its own 
preservation. This has been tried at different 
critical periods of our history, and always with 
eminent successr It is to be found in the fifth 
article providing for its own amendment. Undey 
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been ** ratified by the Legislatures of three fourths 
of the several States,’’ and have consequently be- 
come parts of the Consutution. ‘To this process 


the country is indebted for the clause prohibiting 
Congress from passing any law respecting an | 


establishment of religion, or abridging the free- 


dom of speech, or of the press, or of the right of | 


petition. ‘To this we are also indebted for the bill 


of rights, which secures the people against any | 


abuse of power by the Federal Government. Such 
were the apprehensions justly entertained by the 
friends of State rights at that period as to have 
rendered it extremely doubtful whether the Con- 
stitution could have long survived without these 
amendments. 

Again, the Constitution was amended by the 


seme process after the election of President Jef- | 


ferson by the Llouse of Representatives, in Feb- 
ruary, 1903. ‘This amendment was rendered ne- 
cessury to prevent a recurrence of the dangers 
wilich had seriously threatened the existence of 
the Government during the pendency of thatelec- 
tion. Theartcle for its own amendment was in- 
tended to secure the amicable adjustment of con- 
flicting constitutional questions like the present, 


which might arise between the governments of | 


the States and that of the United States. This 
appears from cotemporancous history. In this 
connection, | shall merely call attention to a few 
sentences in Mr. Madison’s jusily eclebrated re- 
port, in 1799, to the Legislature of Virginia. In 
this he ably and conclusively defended the reso- 
lutions of the preceding Legislature against the 
strictures of several other State Legislatures. 
‘These were mainly founded upon the protest of 
the Virginia Legislature agaist the * alien and 
sedition acts,’’ as ‘* palpable and alarming infrac- 
tions of the Constitation.”’ In pointing out the 
peaceful and consutauonal remedies—and he re- 
ferred to none other—to which the States were 
authorized to resort on such occasions, he con- 
cludes by saying, ‘* that the Legislatures of the 


States might have made a direct representation to | 


Congress with a view to obtain a rescinding of 
the two offensive acts; or they might have repre- 
sented to their respective Senators in Congress 
their wish that two thirds thereof would propose 
an explanatory amendment to the Constitution; 
or two thirds of themselves, if such had been their 
opuon, might, by an application to Congress, 
have obtained a convention for the same object.”’ 

This is the very course which I earnestly rec- 
ommend in order to obtain an ‘explanatory 
amendment”’ of the Constitution on the subject of 
slavery. This might originate with Congress or 
the State Legislatures, as may be deemed most 
advisable to attain the object. 


The explanatory amendment might be confined | 


to the final setlement of the true construction of 
the Constitution on three special poits: 

1. An express recognition of the right of prop- 
erty in slaves in the States where it nowexists or 
may hereafter exist. 

2. The duty of protecting this right in all the 
common Territorics throughout their territorial 


¢xisience, and until they shall be admitted as | 


States into the Union, with or without slavery, as 
their constitutions may prescribe. 

3. A like recognition of the right of the master 
to have his slave, who has escaped from one State 
to another, restored and * delivered up”’ to him, 
aud of the validity of the fugitive slave law enacted 
for this purpose, together with a declaration that 
all State lows impairing or defeating this right 
are violations of the Constitution, andare conse- 
guently null and void. 


It may be objected that this construction of the | 
‘ . 1 
Consutuuon has already been settled by the Su- 
preme Court of the United States, and what more | 


ought to be required? The answer is, that a very 
large proportion of the people of the United States 
still contest the correctness of this decision, and 
never will cease from agitation and admit its 
binding force until clearly established by the peo- 
ple of the several States in their sovereign char- 
acter. 


Such an explanatory amendment would, | 





it is believed, forever terminate the existing dis- | 
sensions and restore peace and harmony among | 


the States. e 
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to the arbitrament established by the Consttu- 
tion itself would be received with favor by all the 
States of the Confederacy. In any event it ought 
to be tried in a spirit of conciliation before any 
of these States shall separate themselves from the 
Union. : 

When I entered upon the duties of the presi- 
dential office, the aspect neither of our foreign 
nor domestic affairs was at all satisfactory. We 
were involved in dangerous complications with 
several nations, and two of our Territories were 
ina state of revolution against the Government. 
A restoration of the African slave trade had nu- 
merous and powerful adyocates. Unlawful mil- 
itary expeditions were countenanced by many of 
our citizens, and were suffered,in defiance of the 
efforts of the Government, to escape from our 
shores, for the purpose of making war upon the 
unoflending people of neighboring Republics with 
whom we were at peace. In addition to these 
and other difficulties, we experienced a revulsion 
in monetary affairs soon after my advent to power, 
of unexampled severity and of ruinous conse- 
quences to all the great interests of the country. 
When we take a retrospect of what was then our 
condition, and contrast this with its material pros- 
perity at the time of the late presidential election, 
we have abundant reason to return our grateful 
thanks to that merciful Providence which has 
never forsaken us asa nation in all our past trials. 


OUR FOREIGN RELATIONS. 
Great Britain. 


Our relations with Great Britain are of the most 
friendly character. Since the commencement of 


| my administration, the two dangerous questions 
| arising from the Clayton and Bulwer treaty and 


from the right of search claimed by the British 
Government, have been amicably and honorably 
adjusted. 

‘The discordant constructions of the Clayton and 
Bulwer treaty between the two Governments, 
which, at difierent periods of the discussion, bore 
a threatening aspect, have resulted in a final set- 
tlement entirely satisfactory to thisGovernment. 
In my last annual message | informed Congress 
that the British Government had not then ** com- 
nleted treaty arrangements with the Republics of 

Jonduras and Nicaragua, in pursuance of the 


, understanding between the two Governments. It 


is nevertheless confidently expeeted that this good 
work will ere long be accomplished.’’ This con- 
fident expectation has since been fulfilled. Her 
Britannic Majesty concluded a treaty with Hon- 
duras on the 28th November, 1859, and with Nic- 
aragua on the 28th August, 1860, relinquishing 
the Mosguito protectorate. Besides, by the for- 
mer, the Bay Islands are recognized as a part of 
the Republic of Honduras. It may be observed 
that the stipulations of these treaties conform, in 
every important particular, to the amendments 
adopted by the Senate of the United States to the 
treaty concluded at London on the 17th October, 
1856, between the two Governments. It will be 


| recollected that this treaty was rejected by the 


It ought not to be doubted that such an appeal ! 


British Government because of its objection to the 
just and important amendment of the Senate to 
the article relating to Ruatan and the other islands 
in the Bay of Honduras. 

It must be a source of sincere satisfaction to all 
classes of our fellow-citizens, and especially to 
those engaged in foreign commerce, that the claim 
on the part of Great Britain forcibly to visit and 
search American merchant vessels on the high 
seas in time of peace, has been abandoned. This 
was by far the most dangerous question to the 
peace of the two countries which has existed since 
the war of 1812. While it remained open, they 
might at any moment have been precipitated into 
awar. This was rendered manifest by the ex- 
asperated state of public feeling throughout our 
entire country, produced by the forcible search 
of American merchant vessels by British cruisers 
on the coast of Cuba, in the spring of 1858. The 
American people hailed with general acclaim the 
orders of the Secretary of the Navy to our naval 
force in the Gulf of Mexico, * to protect all ves- 
sels of the United States on the high-seas from 
search or detention by the vessels-of-war of any 
other nation.’’” These orders might have pro- 
duced an immediate collision between the naval 
forces of the two countries. This was most for- 
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| expounded by her own most emine 


| foster the sentiments of mutual regard that | 
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tunately prevented by an appeal to the 


of Great Britain, and to the law of pa = 


i . ‘ nt jurists, as 
‘The only question of any importance yh.) 
still remains open is the disputed tisle betwory, .,, 


_ two Governments to the island of San Jus 

_ the vicinity of Washington Territory. Ag ; 
| question is still under negotiation, it is not doe 
| advisable at the present moment to make 


j 
d 
ANY other 


allusion to the subject. 
The recent visit of the Prince of Walos 
eo character, to the people of this coun. 
1as proved to be a mostauspicious event, |). 
consequences, it cannot fail to increase thy 
and kindly feelings which I trust may ever aciy.: 
the Government and people of both countries ; 
their political and social intercourse with each 
other. 24 


nit 
als 


kinder ] 


- France. 

With France, our ancient and powerfw! ally 
our relations continue to be of the most friend < 
character. A decision has recently been made | 
a French judicial tribunal, with the approbati ; 
of the Imperial Government, which cannot { 


fa it 
nay 
so long existed between the two countries, Undo, 
the French law no person can serve in the armirs 
of France unless he be a French citizen, Tj, 
law of France recognizing the natural rie}): 
expatriation, it follows as a necessary conse. 
quence that a Frenchman, by the fact 6f haviye 
become a citizen of the United States, has chanend 
his allegiance and has lost bis native characty. 
He cannot, therefore, be compelled to serve jy th 
French armies in case he should return : 
native country. ‘These principles were annouyerd 
in 1852 by the French Minister of War, aud i: 
two late cases have been confirmed by the Pr 
foes In these, two natives of France | 
een discharged from the French army beca 
they had become American citizens. To eniploy 
the language of our present minister to France 
who has rendered good service on this occa 
‘1 do not think our French naturalized {| 
citizens will hereafter experience much annoy- 
ance on this subject.”? I venture to predict that 
the time is not far distant when the other conti- 


i 


’ 


| nental Powers will adopt the same wise aud just 


policy which has done so much honor to the 
enlightened Government of the Emperor. Inany 
event, our Government is bound to protect | 
rights of our naturalized citizens everywhere to 
the same extent as though they had drawn their 
first breath in this country. We can recogniz 
no distinction between our nativeand naturalized 
citizens. 
Russia. 

Between the great Empire of Russia and the 
United States, the mutual friendship and regard 
which have so long existed still continue to pre- 
vail, and, if possible, to increase. Indeed, ow 
relations with that empire are all that we co ld 
desire. 


Spain. 


Our relations with Spain are now of a nore 
complicated, though less dangerous, charactr 
than they have been for many years. Our cil- 
zens have Jong held, and continue to hold, nv 
merous claims against the Spanish Government. 
These had been ably urged for a series of yeo's 
our successive diplomatic representatives © 
Madrid, but without obtaining redress. +} 
Spanish Government finally agreed to institu ” 
joint commission for the adjustment of ties 
claims, and on the 5th day of March, 1860, ©o"- 
cluded a convention for this purpose wit! ont 
present minister at Madrid. Under this conven 
tion, what have been denominated ‘ the Cuban 
claims,” amounting to $128,635 54, 1 
more than one hundred of our fellow-citizens 0 
interested, were recognized; and the —- 
Government agreed to pay $100,000 of thisam yunt 
‘‘ within three months following the exchans a 
ratifications.’? The payment of the remain’ 
$28,635 54 was to await the decision of the ~ 
missioners for or against ‘* the Amistad claim; 
but in any event the balance was to be paid are 
claimants either by Spain or the United Stat r 
These terms, I have every reason to know, ar 
highly satisfactory to the holders of the : = 
claims. Indeed, they have made a forma 
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opizing the State Department to settle these 
. and to deduct the amount of the Amistad 

, from the sums which they are entitled to 
weeve from Spain. 
t+ bea ‘cepted. 


\ other claims of citizens of the United States 


This offer, of course, can- 


‘ust Spain, or of subjects of the Queen of | 


“ Amistad claim,’’ were by this convention re- 
ered toa board of commissioners in the usual 
form. Neither the validity of the Amistad claim, 
of any other claim against either party, with 
the single exception of the Cuban claims, was 


acainst the United States, including the | 


recognized by the convention. Indeed, the Span- | 


ish Government did not insist that the validity of 
the Amistad claim should be thus recognized, 
notwithstanding its payment had been recom- 
mended to Congress by two of my predecessors, 
ag well as by myself, and an appropriation for 
that purpose had passed the Senate ofthe United 
States. They were content that it should be sub- 
mitted to the board for examination and decision, 
like the other claims. 
hound respectively to pay the amounts awarded 
» the several claimants, ‘fat such times and 
laces as may be fixed by and according to the 
vor of said awards.”” 

| transmitted this convention to the Senate for 
their constitutional action, on the 3d May, 1860; 


ti 
Pp 
t 


Both Governments were } ties. 


| on the 27th of the succeeding June, they 


determined that they would ‘not advise and 
consent’ to its ratification, 


|, changed at Washington on the 22d May iast, and 


These proceedings place our relations with | 


Spain in an awkward and embarrassing position, 
{cis more than probable that the final adjustment 
ef these claims will devolve upon my successor. 

| reiterate the recommendation contained in my 
annual message of December, 1858, and repeated 
in that of December, 1859, in favor of the acqui- 
sition of Cuba frem Spain by fair purchase. | 
firmly believe thatsuch an acquisition would con- 
tribute essentially to the well-being and prosper- 
itv of both countries in all future ume, as well as 
nm ive the certun means of immediately abolish- 
ing the African slave trade throughout the world. 
I would not repeat this recommendation upon the 

sent occasion if L believed that the transfer 


highly favorable to Spain, could justly tarnish the 
national honor of the proud and ancient Spanish 
movarchy. Surely no person ever attributed to 
the first Napoleon a disregard of the national 
honor of France for transferring Louisiana to the 
United States for a fair equivalent both in money 
and commercial advantages, 


Austria, &c. 

With the Emperor of Austria, and the remain- 
ing continental Powers of Europe, including that 
of the Sultan, our relations continue to be of the 
most friendly character. 

China. 
The friendly and peaceful policy pursaed by 


the Government of the United States towards the || 


Lmpire of China has produced the most satis- 
iactory results. The treaty of Tientsin of the 
eth June, 1858, has been faithfully observed 
»y the Chinese authorities. The convention of 
the 8th November, 1858, supplementary to this 
treaty, for the adjustment and satisfaction of the 
claims of our citizens on China, referred to in my 
last avnual message, has been already carried into 
effect, so far as this was practicable. 

Under this convention the sum of 500,000 tacls 
—equal to about seven hundred thousand dollars 
Was supulated to be paid in satisfaction of the 
claims of American citizens out of the one-fifth of 
the receipts for tonnage importand export duties 
on American vesselsatthe ports of Canton, Shang- 
hac, and Fuchau; and it was “agreed that this 
amount shall be in full liquidation of all claims 
of American citizens at the various ports to this 


date.”? 


Debentures for this amount—to wit: | 


meemeeCUNE ee 


300,000 taels for Canton, 100,000 for Shanghae, | 


and 100,000 for Fuchau—were delivered accord- 


ing to the terms of the conventicr: by the respect- | 
ive Chinese collectors of the customs of these | 


ports, to the agent selected by our minister to 
receive the same. 


Since that time the claims of our citizens have 


een adjusted by the board of commissioners ap- | 


Potnted for that parpose under the act of March 
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3,1859; and their awards, which proved satisfac- 


tory to the claimants, have been approved by our 
minister. In the aggregate they amount to the 
sum of $498,694 78. The claimants have already 
received a large proportion of the sums awarded to 
them outofthefund provided; and itis confidently 
expected that the remainder will ere long be en- 
tirely paid. After the awards shall have been | 


| satisfied, there will remain a surplus of more than 


| two hundred thousand dollars at the disposition 
| of Congress. 


As this will in equity belong to 
the Chinese Government, would not justice re- 
quire its appropriation to some benevolent object 
in which the Chinese may be specially inter- | 


| ested? 


| structions, has remained perfectly neutral in the 


| the Russian minister, he was ever ready and will- 
'ing, had the opportunity offered, to employ his 


Our minister to China, in obedience to his in- | 


war between Great Britain and France and the 
Chinese Empire; although, in conjunction with 


good offices In restoring peace between the par- 
Itis but an act of simple justice, both to 
our present minister and his predecessor, to state 
that they have proved fully equal to the delicate, 


| trying, and responsible positions in which they 


have on different occasions been placed. 


Japan. 
The ratifications of the treaty with Japan con- 
cluded at Yedo on the 29th July, 1858, were ex- 


the treaty itself was proclaimed on the succeeding 


day. There is good reason toexpect that, under 


_ will rapidly increase. 


its protection and influence, our trade and inter- 
course with that distant and interesting people 


The ratifications of the treaty were exchanged 
with unusual solemnity. For this purpose the 
Tycoon had accredited three of his most distin- | 
guished subjects as envoys cxtraordinary and 
ministers plenipotentiary, Who were received and 
treated with marked distinction and kindness both 
by the Government and people of the United 


| States. There is every reason to believe that they 
, have returned to their native iand entirely satis- 
| fied with their visit, and inspired by the most 


' at Washington on the 10th September, 1857, has 


of Cuba to the United States, upon conditions |! friendly feelings for our country, Letus ardently 


hope, in the language of the treaty itself, that 
** there shall henceforward be perpetual peace and 
friendship between the United States of America 
and his Majesty the Tycoon of Japan and his 
successors.’’ 


Brazil. 

With the wise, conservative, and liberal Gov- 
ernment of the Empire of Brazil our relations con- 
tinue to be of the most amicable character. 

New Granada. 

The exchange of the ratifications of the con- 

vention with the Republic of New Granada, signed 


been long delayed, from accidental causes, for 
which neither party is censurable. These ratifi- 
cations were duly exchanged in this city on the 
Sth November last. Thus has a controversy 
been amicably terminated which had become so 
serious at the period of my inauguration as to re- 
quire me, on the 17th April, 1857, to direct our | 
minister to demand his passports and return to 
the United States. 

Under this convention the Government of New 
Granada has specially acknowledged itself to be 
responsible to our citizens ‘‘ for damages which 
were caused by the riot at Panama on the 15th 
April, 1856.’’ These claims, together with other 
claims of our citizens, which had been long urged 
in vain, are referred, for adjustment, to a board 
of commissioners. I submit a copy of the.con- 
vention to Congress, and recommend the legisla- 
tion necessary to carry it into effect. 





Costa Rica and Nicaragua. 
Persevering efforts have been made for the 


adjustment of the claims of American citizens |! 


against the Government of Costa Rica; and I am 
happy to inform you that these have finally pre- 
vailed. A convention was signed at the city of 
San José, on the 2d July last, between the min- | 
ister resident of the United States in Costa Rica | 
and the plenipotentiaries of that republic, refer- 
ring these claims to a board of commissioners, 
and providing for the payment of their awards, | 
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| This convention will be submitted immediately to 


the Senate for their constitutional action. 

The claims of our citizens upon the Republic 
of Nicaragua have not yet been provided for by 
treaty, although diligent efforts for this purpose 
have been made by our minister resident to that 
Republic. These are still continued, with a fair 
prospect of success. 


Mexico. 


Our relations with Mexico remain in a most 
unsatisfactory condition. In a last two annual 
messages I discussed extensively the subject of 
these relations, and do not new propose to repent 
at length the facts and arguments then presented 
They proved conclusively that our citizens 
residing in Mexico, and our merchants trading 
thereto, had suffered a series of wrongs and out- 
rages such as we have never patiently borne from 
any other nation. For these our successive min- 
isters, invoking the faith of treaties, had, in the 
name of their country, persistently demanded re- 
dress and indemnification, but without the slight- 
est effect. Indeed, so confident had the Mexican 
authorities become of our patient endurance, that 
they universally believed they might commit these 


| outrages upon American citizens with absolute 


| impunity. 


Thus wrote our minister in 1856, 
and expressed the opinion that * nothing but a 
manifestation of the power of the Government, 


| and of its purpose to punish these wrongs, will 


avail.”’ . 

Afterwards, in 1857, came the adoption of a new 
constitution for Mexico, the clection of a Presi- 
dent and Congress under its provisions, and the 
inauguration of the President. Within one short 


| month, however, this President was expelled trom 


the capital by a rebellion in the army, ond the 
supreme power of the Republic was assigned to 
General Zuloaea. This usurper was rn his turn 
soon compelled to retire and give place to Gen- 
eral Micamon, 

Under the constitution which had thus been 
adopted, Sefior Juarez, as chief justice of the 
supreme court, became the lawful President of 
the Republic; and it was for the maintenance of 
the constitution, and bis authority derived from 
it, that the civil war commenced, and still con- 
tinues to be prosecuted. ; 

Throughout the year 1858 the constitutional 
party grew stronger and stronger. in the pre- 


| vious history of Mexico, a successful military 
revolution at the capital had almost universally 
| been the signal for submission throughout the 


|| Republic. 


Not so on the present occasion. A 
majority of the citizens persistently sustained the 
constitutional Government. When this was rec- 
ogmzed in April, 1859, by the Government of the 
United States, its authority extended over a large 
majority of the Mexican States and people, in- 


| cluding Vera Cruz and all the other important 


sea-ports of the Republic. 
|| commerce with Mexico began to revive, and” the 
| constitutional Government has afforded it all the 





| to remain within its power. 


From that period our 


protection in their power. 

Meanwhile the government of Miramon still 
held sway at the capital and over the surrounding 
country, and continued its outrages against the 
few American citizens who still had the courage 
To cap the climax, 
after the battle of Tacubaya, in April, 1859, Gen- 
eral Marquez ordered three citizens of the United 
States, two of them physicians, to be seized in 
the hospital at that plaec, taken out and shot, 
without crime and without trial. This was done, 
notwithstanding our unfortunate countrymen 
were at the moment engaged in the holy cause of 
affording relief to the soldiers of both parties who 
had been wounded in the battle, without making 
any distinction between them. 

The time had arrived, in my opinion, when 
this Government was bound to exert its power to 
avenge and redress the wrongs of our citizens and 
to afford them protection in Mexico. ‘The inter- 


| posing obstacle was that the portion of the coun- 


|| try under the sway of Miramon could not be 


| reached without passing over territory under the 


jurisdiction of the constitutional Government. 
Under these circumstances, | deemed it my duty 
to recommend to Congress, in my last annual 
message, the employment of a sufficient military 
force to penetrate into the interior, where the 
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government of Miramon was to be found, with, || sidered a recognition on their part of the territorial ‘| ment within the limits of a wise and j; a 
or, if need be, without the consent of the Juarez || government established by Congress. A better || economy. An overflowing | ae judicious felle 
Government, though it was not doubted that this || spirit, however, seemed soon after to prevail,and || duced habits of prodigality and ees ~ ee = 
consent could be obtained. Never have I had a || the two parties met face to fact at the third elec- || which could only be gradual! oe * 
clearer conviction on any subject, than of the | tion, held on the first Monday of January, 1858, | work required both time and sain n rh ae 
justice as well as wisdom of such a policy. No || for members of the Legislature and State officers } myself diligently to this task ines the | eg a 
other alternative was left, except the entire aban- | under the Lecompton constitution. ‘The result || and was aided by the able and Sersteant ae ney ©: 
donment of our fellow-citizens who had gone to | was the triumph of the anti-slavery party at the | the heads of the different Executive Decea f mal 
Mexico, under the faith of treaties, to the system- || polls. This decision of the ialiceher proved || The result of our labors in this oe mr i 
atic injustice, cruelty, and oppression of Mira- || clearly that this party were in the majority, and || not appear in the sum total of a ex ai a 
mon’s government. Besides, it is almost certain || removed the danger of civil war. From that time | for the first two years, mainly in ee nditur ; - 
that the simple authority to employ this force || we have heard little or nothing of the Topeka || the extraordinar expenditure since = 
would of uself have accomplished all our objects |! government; and all serious danger of revolution- || curred in the Utah expedition, and the — wl ap 
Without striking a single blow. The constitu- |) ary troubles in Kansas was then at an end. amount of the contingent expenses tte larg si 
tional Government would then, ere this, have been || ‘The Lecompton constitution, which had been || during this period. These great! ; iene ongress ta 
established at the eity of Mexico, and would have || thus recognized at this State election by the votes | pay and mileage of the en. tl J ne ee I 
been ready and willing, to the extent of its abil- || of both political parties in Kansas, was trans- || ending 30th June, 1858, while the a oy ; i year rel 
ity, to do us justice, mitted to me with the request that I should || age amounted to $1,490,214, the = ait yan = 
In addition—and I deem this a most import- || present it to Congress. This I could not have | penses rose to $2,093,309 79 ana for + = 
ant consideration—European Governments would || refused to do without violating my clearest and || ending 30th June, 1859 arhsiles the os 5 Bil ple 
have been deprived of all pretext to interfere in || strongest convictions of duty. The constitution, age amounted to $859 093 66 ee a pe 
the territorial and domestic concerns of Mexico. || and all the proceedings which preceded and fol- enses amounted to $1 431 565 78 pony = rr 
We should thus have been relieved from the obli- || lowed its formation, were fair and regular on eee to be able ~ ‘a aoe > dees * 
gation of resisung, even by force should this be- || their face. I then believed, and experience has || the last fiscal year, ending on the 30th 1867 Ai 
come necessary, any attempt by these Govern- |, proved, that the interests of the people of Kansas || the total expenditures of the iceman: pe = 
ments to deprive our neighboring republic of || would have been best consulted by its admission || its branches—legislative, executive, and . ii. Bt 
portions of her territory—a duty from which we || as a State into the Union, especially as the ma- || —exclusive of the public debt a neds = fe z 
could not shrink without abandoning the tradi- || jority, within a brief period, could have amended || the sum of $55,402,465 46. This Fis a “i - 
tional and established policy of the American || the constitutionaccording to their will and pleas- || appears from the books of the ae ; J a 
poet. Lam happy to observe, that, firmly re- || ure. If fraud existed in all or any of these pro- year ending on the 30th June, 1858 the tot } a ; di 
ying upon the justice and good faith of these || ceedings, it was not for the President, but for penditure, exclusive of the public tals oo oe th 
Governments, there is no present danger that || Congress, to investigate and determine the ques- || to $71,901,129 77, and that for the eat po ti 
such a conungency will happen. | tion of fraud, and what ought to be its conse- || 30th June, 1859, to $66,346,226 13.7 W) et 
Having discovered that my recommendations || quences. If, at the first two elections, the ma- || books of the Treasury show an actual Seek 
would not be sustained by Congress, the next || jority refused to vote, it cannot be pretended that |} iture of $59,848,474 72 for the ts aod os 
alternative was to accomplish, in some degree, if || this refusal to exercise the elective franchise ‘| on the 30th June, 1860, including $1,040 667 71 . 
possible, the same objects by treaty stipulations || could invalidate an clection fairly held under || fur the contingent expenses of Stag i‘ 
with the constitutional Government. Such trea- || lawful authority, even if they had not subse- | must be oduatedl from this aaaeianh the iS th 
ties were accordingly concluded by our late able |} quently voted at the third election. It is true || of $4,296,009,26, with the interest u a. oe : 
and excellent minister to Mexico, and on the 4th || that the whole constitution had not been submit- | $150,000, appropriated by the act of sth F or th 
January last were submitted to the Senate for || ted to the people, as | always desired; but the || ary, 1860, “for the purpose of supplying the z 
ratification. As these have not yet received the || precedents are numerous of the admission of || deficiency in the revenues, and defraving the coos “t 
final action of that body, it would be improper | States into the Union without such submission. | penses of the Post Office Department for the year Vy 
for me to present a detailed statement of their || It would not comport with my present purpose || ending the 30th June, 1859.’ This. sum a, . 
provisions, Sull,l may be permitted to express || to review the proceedings of Congress upon the fore, justly chargeable to the year 1859 must be i 
the opinion in advance, that they are calculated || Lecompton constitution, It is sufficient to ob- || deducted from the sum of $59,848;474 72, in order : 
to promote the agricultural, manufacturing, and || serve that their final action has removed the last to ascertain the expenditure for the year ending s 
commercial interests of the country, and to se- || vestige of serious revolutionary troubles. The |} on the 30th June, 1860, which leaves a balance 0 
cure our just influence with an adjoining repub- || desperate band recently assembled under a noto- | for the expenditures of that year of $55,402,465 46. | 
lic, as to whose fortunes and fate we can never || rious outlaw, in the southern portion of the Ter- '| The interest on the public debt, including Treas- 3 
feel indifferent; while at the same time they pro- || ritory, to resist the execution of the laws, and to ury notes, for the same fiscal year ending on the 
vide for the payment of a considerable amount | plunder peaceful citizens, will, | doubt not, be | 30th June, 1860, amounted ‘to $3,177.314 62, 
towards the satisfaction of the claims of our in- || speedily subdued and brought to justice. || which, added to the above sum of $55,402,465 46, it 
jured fellow-citizens. Had I treated the Lecompton constitution asa || makes the aggregate of $58,579,780 08. , 
Kansas and Utah. || nullity and refused to transmit it to Congress, it It ought in justice to be observed that several ¥ 
|| is not difficult to imagine, whilst recalling the || of the estimates from the Departments for the & 
At the et of my inauguration [ was con- || position of the country at that moment, what | year ending 30th June, 1860, were reduced by r 
fronted in Kansas by a yc mrt, government, || would have been the disastrous consequences, || Congress below what fone and still is deemed r 
existing under what is called the Topeka consti- || both in and out of the Territory, from such a | compatible with the public interest. Allowing a d 
tution. Its avowed object was to subdue the ter- | dereliction of duty on the part of the Executive. liberal margin of $2,500,000 for this reduction, ‘ 
ritorial government by force, and to inaugurate Peace has also been restored within the Terri- || and for other causes, it may be safely asserted that : 
what was called the Topeka government in its || tory of Utah, which, at the commencement of my || the sum of $61,000 000, oratthe most $62,000,000, 
stead. ‘To accomplish this object an extensive || administration, was in a state of open rebellion. || is amply aiolent. to administer the government t 
military organization was formed, and its com- || This was the more dangerous, as the people, an- || and to pay the interest on the public debt, unless c 
mand intrasted to the most violent revolutionary || imated by a fanatical spirit and intrenched within || contingent events should hereafter render extraor- ¢ 
leaders. Under these circumstances, it became || their distant mountain _fastnesses, might have dinary expenditures necessary. ( 
my imperative duty to exert the whole constitu- || made a long and formidable resistance. Cost | This result has been attained’ in a considerable 
tional power of the Executive to prevent the || what it might, it was necessary to bring them || degree by the care exercised by the appropriate 
flames of civil war from again raging in Kansas, || into subjection to the Constitution and the laws. | Departments in entering into public contracts. 
which, in the excited state of the public mind, || Sound policy, therefore, as well as humanity, || have myself never 1 apaatandl with the award of § 
both North and South, might have extended into | required that this object should, if possible, be ac- | any such contract except in a single case withthe | t 
the neighboring States. |} complished without the effusion of blood. This 1! Colonization Society, deeming ‘it advisable to t 
The hostile parties in Kansas had been inflamed || could only be effected by sending a military force || cast the whole responsibility in each case on the é 
against each other by emissaries both from the || into the Mucvtiney sufficiently strong to convince proper head of the Department, with the general ( 
North and the South, to a degree of malignity || the people that resistance would be hopeless, and || instruction that these contracts should always be f 
without parallel in our history. ‘To prevent ac- || at the same time to offer them a pardon for past | given to the lowest and best bidder. It has ever : 
tual collision, and to assist the civil magistrates || offenses on condition of immediate submission to || been my opinion that public contracts are nota 
in enforeimg the laws, a strong detachment of the || the Government. This policy was pursued with legitimate source of patronage to be conferred ‘ 
Arm y Was stationed in the ‘Territory, ready to | eminent success; and the only cause for regret is upon personal or political favorites; but that in ! 
aid the marshal and his deputies, when lawfully || the heavy expenditure required to march a large || all such cases a public officer is bound to act for ‘ 
called Upon, aS a posse comitatus in the execution \| detachment of the Army to that remote region, || the Governmentasa prudent individual would act . 
of civil and criminal process. and to furnish it subsistence. Utah is now com- || for himself. ' 
Sull, the troubles in Kansas could not have || paratively peaceful and quiet, and the military . 3 
been permanently settled without an election by || force has beén withdrawn, except that portion of African Slave Trade, Se. 
the people. The ballot-box is the surest arbiter || it necessary to keep the Indians in check and to It is with great satisfaction I communicate the 
of disputes among freemen. Under this convic- rotect the emigrant trains on their way to our || fact, that, since the date of my last annua! mi: s- | 
tion, every proper effort was employed to induce acific possessions. sage, not a single slave has been imported into 
the hostile parties to vote at the election of dele- ai the United States in violation of the laws prev!” i 
gates to frame a State constitution, and afterwards Finances. iting the African slave trade. This statement Is ‘ 
at the election to decide whether Kansas stould In my first annual message I promised to em- || founded upon a thorough examination and inves- 
be a slave or a free State. The insurgent party || ploy my best exertions, in codperation with Con- || tigation of the subject. Indeed, the spirit which 
refused to vote at either, lest this might be con- || gress, to reduce the expenditures of the Govern- || prevailed some time since among a portion of our 
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+ llow-eitizens in favor of this trade seems to have | 


a rely subsided. 


| also congratulate you upon the public senti- | 


me eee 8 ° . Ss 
ting on fuot military expeditions within the limits 
of the United States, to proceed from thehce and 


nt which now eXists against the crime of set- | 


make war upon the people of unoffending States, | 


with whom We are at peace. ; 
happy change has been effected since the com- 
mencement of my administration. It surely 

ol 
pariot, that such expeditions may never again 
receive countenance in our country or depart from 
our shores. a, 

It would bea useless repetition to do more than 
refer, ; : ‘ : 
recommendations in favor of the Pacific railroad 
—of the grant of power to the President to em- 
ploy the naval force in the vicinity, for the pro- 
tection of the lives and property of our fellow-cit- 
izens passing in transit over the different Central 
American routes, against sudden and lawless out- 
breaks and depredations; and also to protect 
American merchant vessels, their crews and car- 
goes, against violent and unlawful seizure and 
confiscation in the ports of Mexico and the South 
American republics, when these may be ina dis- 
curved and revolutionary condition. [t is my 
settled conviction, that without such a power we 
do not afford that protection to those engaged in 
the commerce of the country which they havea 
right to demand. 


Election of Members of Congress. 


In this respect a | 


it to be the prayer of every Christian and | 
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with earnest commendation, to my former | 


|| that a very large proportion of the manufactures | 
i; imported from abroad are consigned for sale to 


| again recommend to Congress the passage of | 


a law in pursuance of the provisions of the Con- 


stitution, appointing a day certain, previous to | 


the 4th March, in each year of an odd number, 
for the election of Representatives throughout all 
the States. A similar power has already been ex- 
ercised, with general approbation, in the appoint- 
ment of the same day throughout the Union for 
holding the election of electors for President and 
Vice President of the United States. My atten- 
ion was earnestly directed to this subject from 
the fact, that the ‘Thirty-Fifth Congress termin- 
ated on the 3d March, 1859, without making the 
necessary appropriation for the service of the Post 


Ojlice Department. | was then forced to consider | 


the best remedy for this omission, and an imme- 
diate call of the present Congress was the natural 
resort. Upon inquiry, however, I ascertained 
that fifteen out of the thirty-three States compos- 
ing the Confederacy were without Kepresenta- 
uves, and that, consequently, these fifteen States 
would be disfranchised by such a call. These fif- 
tecn States will be in the same condition on the 
4th March next. Ten of them cannot elect Rep- 
resentatives, according to existing State laws, untii 
different periods extending from the beginning 
of August next until the months of October and 
November. 

_In my last message I gave warning that, in a 
time of sudden and alarming danger, the salvation 
of our institutions might depend upon the power 
of the President immediately to assemble a full 
Gongress, to meet the emergency. 


Tariff. 


It is now rem evident that the financial neces- | 
overnment will require a modifica- | 


sities of the 


tion of the tariff during your present session, for | 


the purpose of increasing the revenue. In this 
aspect, | desire to reiterate the recommendation 
contained in my last two annual messages, in 


duties on all imported articles to which these can 
be properly applied. From long observation and 
experience I am convinced that specific duties are 
hecessary, both to protect the revenue and to 
Secure to our manufacturing interests thatamount 
of incidental encouragement which unavoidabl y 
results from a revenue tariff. 

As an abstract proposition, it may be admitted 
that ad valorem duties would, in pear, be the 
most just and equal. 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


But if the experience of | 


hs . e | 
tus and of all other commercial nations has de- 


monstrated that such duties cannot be assessed | 


and collected without great frauds upon the rev- 


enue, then it is the part of wisdom to resort to 
Specific duties. 


Indeed, from the very nature of | 
an ad valorem duty, this must be the result. Un- || 





Message of the President. 








der it, the inevitable consequence is, that foreign 
goods will be entered atless than their true value. | 
The Treasury will, therefore, lose the duty on the 
difference between their real and fictitious value; 
and to this extent we are defrauded. 

The temptations which ad valorem duties pre- 
sent to a dishonest importer are irresistible. Eis | 
object is to pass his goods through the custom- 
house at the very lowest valuation necessary to 
save them from confiscation. In this he too often 
succeeds in spite of the vigilance of the revenue 
officers. Hence the resort to false invoices, one 
for the purchaser, and another for the custom- 
house, and to other expedients to defraud the 
Government. The honest importer produces his | 
invoice to the collector, stating the actual price at 
which he purchased the articles abroad. Notso | 
the dishonest iniporter, and the agent of the for- 
eign manufacturer. And here it may be observed 


commission merchants, who are mere agents em- 
ployed by the manufacturers. In such cases, no 
actual sale has been made to fix their value. The 
foreign manufacturer, if he be dishonest, pre- 
pares an invoice of the goods, not at their actual 
value, but at the very lowest rate necessary to 
escape detection. In this manner the dishonest 
importer and the foreign manufacturer enjoy a | 
decided advantage over the honest merchant, 
They are thus enabled to undersell the fair trader, 
and drive him from the market. In fact, the | 
operation of this system has already driven from | 


| the pursuits of honorable commerce many of that || 


| class of regular and conscientious merchants, 


whose character, throughout the world, is the 
pride of our country. 
The remedy for these evils is to be found in 


specific duties, so far as this may be practicable. 


| revenue to the ports of one State over those of 


|| the same | Sc a tae the specific duty might be 
| diminished. 


| whole revenue from imports is at the present 
| momentcollected underasystem of specific duties, 


| commercial treaty of 23d January; 1860, between 
France and England, one of the articles provides 


g | of a tariff into equivalent specific duties. To this 
favor of imposing specific instead of ad valorem || 


They dispense with any inquiry at the custom- | 
house into the actual cost or value of the article, 
and it pays the preciseamountof duty previously 
fixed by law. They present no temptations to 
the appraisers of foreign goods, who receive but 
small salaries, and might, by undervaluation, in | 
a few cases, render themselves independent. 

Besides, specific duties best conform to the re- | 
quisition in the Constitution that ** ne preference | 
shall be given by any regulation of commerce or 


another.”’ Under our ad valorem system such | 
preferences are to some extent inevitable, and 
complaints have often been made that the spirit 
of this provision has been violated by a lower ap- | 
praisement of the same articles at one port than 
at another. 

An impression strangely enough prevails, to 
some extent, that specific duties are necessarily 
protective duties. Nothingcan be more fallacious. 
Great Britain glories in free trade, and yet her 


It is a striking fact in this connection that, in the 


that the ad valorem duties which it imposes shall 
be converted into specific duties within six months 
from its date, and these are to be ascertained by 
making an average of the prices for six months 
previous to thattme. The reverse of the propo- 
sition would be nearer to the truth, because a | 
much larger amount of revenue would be col- 
lected by merely converting the ad valorem duties 


extent the revenue would be increased, and in 


Specific duties would secure to the American 
manufacturer the incidental protection to which 
he is fairly entitled under a revenue tariff; and to 
this surely no person would object. The framers 
of the existing tariff have gone further, and ina 
liberal spirit have discriminated in favor of large 
and useful branches of our manufactures, not by | 
raising the rate of duty upon the importation of 





similar articles from abroad, but, whatis the same || 


| and Pacific coasts. 


| 
} 
| 
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increases when he needs it least, and constitutesa 
sliding seale which always operates against him. 
The revenues of the country are subject to sim- 


| ilar fluctuation. Instead of approaching a steady 


standard, as would be the case under a system of 
specific duties, they sink and rise with the sink- 
ing and rising prices of articles in foreign coun- 
tries. It cca not be difficult for Congress to 
arrange a system of specific duties which would 
afford additional stability both to our revenue and 
our manufactures, and without injury or injustice 
to any interest of the country. This might be 
accomplished by ascertaining the average value 
of any given article for a series of years at the 
place of exportation, and by simply converting 
the rate of ad valorem duty upon it which might 
be deemed necessary for revenue purposes into 
the form of a specific duty. Such an arrange- 
ment could not injure the consumer. If he should 
pay a greater amount of duty one year, this 
would be counterbalanced by a less amount the 
next, and in the end the aggregate would be the 
same. 

I desire to call your immediate attention to the 


\|"present condition of the Treasury, so ably and 


clearly presented by the Secretary in his report 
to Congress; and to recommend that measures be 
promptly adopted to enable it to discharge its 
pressing obligations. ‘The other recommenda- 
tions of the report are well worthy of your favor- 
able consideration. ‘ 

I herewith transmit to Congress the reports of 
the Secretaries of War, of the Navy, of the 
Interior, and of the Postmaster General. ‘The 
recommendations and suggestions which they 
contain are highly valuable, and deserve your 
careful attention. 

The report of the Postmaster General details 
the circumstances under which Cornelius Vander- 
bilt, on my request, agreed, in the month of July 
last, tu carry the ocean mails between our Atlantic 
Had he not thus acted, this 
important intercommunication must have been 
suspended, at least fora season. The Postmaster 
General had no power to make him any other 
compensation than the postages on the moil mat- 
ter which he mightcarry. lt was known, at the 
time, that these postages would fall far short of 
an adequate compensation, as well as of the sum 
which the same service bad previously cost the 
Government. Mr. Vanderbilt, in a commendable 
spirit, was willing to rely upon the justice of Con- 
gress to make up the deficiency; and I therefore 
recommend that an appropriation may be granted 
for this purpose. 

[ should do great injustice to the Attorney Gen- 
eral, were I to omit the mention of his distin- 
guished services in the measures adopted and 
prosecuted by him for the defense of the Govern- 
ment against numerous and unfounded claims to 
land in California, purporting to have been made 
by the Mexican Government previous to the treaty 
of cession. The successful opposition to these 
claims has saved to the United States public prop- 
erty worth many million dollars, and to individ 
uals holding title under them at least an equal 
amount, 

It has been represented to me, from sources 
which I deem reliable, that the inhabitants in sev- 
eral portions of Kansas have been reduced nearly 
to a state of starvation, on aceount of the almost 
total failure of their crops, while the harvests in 
every other portion of the country have been 
abundant. ‘The prospect before them for the ap- 
proaching winter is well calculated to enlist the 
sympathies of every heart. The destitution ap- 

ears to be so general that it cannot be relieved 
by private contributions, and they are in such 
indigent circumstances as to be unable to pur- 
chase the necessaries of life for themselves. I 
refer the subject to Congress. If any constitu- 
tional measure for their relief can be devised, I 
would recommend its adoption. 

I cordially commend to your favorable regard 
the interests of the people of this District. They 
are eminently entitled to your consideration, espe- 


in effect, by admitting articles free of duty which || cially since, unlike the people of the States, they 


enter into the composition of their fabrics. 

Under the present system it has been often | 
truly remarked that this incidental protection de- | 
creases when the manufacturer needs it most, and | 





| can appeal to no Government except that of the 


Union. 
JAMES BUCHANAN 
Wasaimerton City, December 3, 1860. 
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Report of the Secretary of the Treasury. 





Treascay Derantment, 
December 4, 1860. 
Sin: In compliance with the act of Congress 
entitled ** An act supplementary to qn act to es- 
tablish the Treasury Depertment,”’ approved 

May 10, 1800, I have the honor to submit the 

following report: 

On the Ist day of July, 1859, being the commencement 
ef the fiscal year 1860, the balance in the Treasury 
sds orb 00a bee basonecrnees beyesepnse $4,339,275 54 
The receipts into the Treasury 

during the fiscal year 1860 were as 

follows: 

For the quarier ending September 30, 1859: 

From CUustoms........++0++- $15,947,670 62 

From public lands.......... 470,244 62 

From misceilancons sources, 379,650 61 

From ‘Treasury notes, per act 
December 23, 1857......... 


From loan, per act June M4, 
1858... veces eseeees ove 


3,611,300 00 


210,000 00 

For the quarter ending Deecinber 31, 1859: 
From cCustoms........0.26+. GLO,7BS,849 93 
From public lands..... . 445,535 35 
From misecilanecous sources, 149,392 76 
From Treasury notes, per act 


20,618,865 85 


Decensber 23, 1057........ 4,064,500 00 
From loan, per act June 14, 
iD cink asoee Gude ens 0 69,000 00 





—— 15,505,278 05 
For the quarter ending March 31, 1860: 

From Clstoms...... 000 c000! 414,962,783 68 

From public lands........... SUS, 591 B83 

Fron miscellancous sources, 245,447 36 

From ‘Treasury notes, per act 


Deceutber 23, 1857........ 5,588,200 00 
From loan, per act June 14, 
UE vecsnene detnvsruauess 1,119,009 00 


For the quarter cnding June 30, 1850: 
a $11,491,207 64 
From public lands.......... 357,185 90 
From miscellancous sources, 235,273 58 
From Treasury notes, per act 

December 23, 1857... 0. 





6,131,200 00 
eames SESE SSS Tp 
Making the aggregate means for the service 

of the fiscal year ending June 30, 1860. ...981,091,309 43 








The expenditure during the fiscal year ending 
June 30, 1860, was as follows: 
For the quarter ending September 30, 1859..920,007,174 76 
For the quarter ending Deecmber 31, 1859.. 16,025,525 69 
For the quarter ending March 31, 1860...... 20,377,502 70 
For the quarter ending June 30, 1860....... 21,051,898 57 





Welch Sepewnt Of. 0.006 000050000090 06 -+ $77,462,102 72 | 


was applied to the respective branches of the 
public service, as follows: 
To civil, foreign intercourse, and miscellaneous ser- 


WieCbe scans’ osemesweneenss aAb0> vaesnnagel $27,969,870 84 
To service of Interior Department, (Indians 

ee PENNS 3.5 badd e405 onc cur csensone de 3,955,686 59 
To service of War Department...... eveees 16,409,767 10 
To service of Navy Department......... ee» 11,513,150 19 
To the public debi............. ccesscceees 17,613,628 00 





Exhibited in detail in Statement No. 1....877,462,102 72 


Dedueting the expenditure for the fiscal year 1860 from the 
aggregate receipts during that year, there remained in 
the ‘Treasury on the Ist day of July, 1860, the balance 
Oh annkss cnandee ScR bE NEMNOLEbESS SENDS GS $3,929,206 71 

The receipts for the first quarter of 
the fiscal year 1861, from July Lto 
September 30, 1860, were: 

From customs,.........--+-$16,119,831 22 

From public Jands........ - 281,100 84 

From miscellaneous sources, 318,857 98 


The estimated receipts during the 
three remaining quarters of the 
current fiscal year, 1861, are: 

From customs..............440,000,000 00 


From public lands.......... 2,250,000 00 
From miscellaneous sources, 790,000 00 
From loan, authorized June 

29, 1860......... sesseeses 21,000,000 00 





64,000,000 00 





Making the total of ascertained and esti- 
mated mncans for the service of the current 
fiseal year, 1861............ eve -. 84,348,996 75 
The expenditure of the first quarter of 
the current fiscal year—that ending 
September 30, 1860—wasas follows: 


For civil, foreign intercourse, and miscel- 
laneous services.......... $6,440,003 77 








Carried forward.......... 6,440,003 77 84,348,996 75 


16,719,790 04 





Brought forward......... $6,440,093 77 $84,948,996 75 
For service of Interior De 
partment,( Indians and pen- 


SSG) .crvevasinds see esses 1,679,575 24 
For service of War Depart- 

TRORE..0 ane n\n ss resce0ecee - §,352,771 42 
For service of Navy Depart- 

MOORE. ies och Ules oboe deers 2,578,678 88 


For payment of creditors of 
Texas, per act of February 


Bey EPG ps 20s0 (naseass Den 1,282 81 
For redemption of Treasury 
BOTES 05. vecee secccseccces 75,400 00 


For interest on public debt.. 115,560 47 

16,543,472 59 
The estimated expenditure 

from appropriations here- 

tofore made by law, during 

the three remaining quar- 

ters of the current fiscal 

year, 1861, according to the 

report of the Register, is.. 46,935,232 58 
The loan of June 22, 1860, 

the amount of which is 

stated among the means of 

the fiscal year 1861, is ex- 

pressly required to be ap- 

plied to the redemption of 

lreasury notes, the amount 

of those notes and interest 


|| thereon,deducting $375,400 


| redeemed during the first 
| quarter, as stated in the 
| expenditure ofthat quarter, 
f EBicecrorscccccccccccecccccee 90004,600 00 
| Making the aggregate expenditure, ascer- 
tained and estimated, for the current fiscal 
i DOME, BUM serenpoceucssas ACR Dee AS ae Se on STE Sew aS 





Which amount, deducted from the total of 
ascertained and estimated means for the 
service of the current fiscal year, 1861, as 
before stated, leaves a balance in the 
Treasury on July 1, 1861, being the com- 
mencement of the fiscal year 1862, of.... 








The foregoing statement assumes thatthe whole 
sum embraced in the estimated expenditure for 
the remaining three quarters of the current fiscal 
year will be actually called for within the year. 
|The amount stated—$46,935,232 58—does not 
_ include the entire balance of the appropriations 
heretofore made by law, but such sums as the 
respective Departments have indicated may prob- 
ably be required. Butin practice, for many years 


past, the sums drawn from the Treasury during | 


any year have been much less than the amounts 
/ estimated as required within such year, accord- 
ing to the character of the appropriations and the 
exigencies of the public service. It may be, 
therefore, fairly anticipated that, should the op- 
erations of the Government proceed in their onli 
nary course, at least $4,000,000 more may be 
deducted from the estimated expenditure of the 
current fiscal year, increasing the balance in the 
Treasury on July 1, 1861, to that extent. 


Estimates for the fiscal year from July 1, 1861, to June 30, 
1862. 

Estimated receipts from customs .........$60,000,000 00 

Estimated receipts from public lands....... 3,000,000 00 


$245,891 58 | 





Estimated receipts from miscellaneous 
| PEON s 2055020 na0n 00s Khe ones eaprinn seas - 1,250,000 00 
Estimated balancé in the Treasury, July 1, | 
eee 9528 wens on 90 8e0 Rb eeeeese we 245,891 58 | 





| Aggregate estimated means for the fiscal year 
Epidnepsans — opewe debe che 


Estimated expenditure from permanent ap- 
propriations....... Sa8ese «+ $9,626,386 20 
| Estimated expenditure from 


balance of former appropria- . 
| _ tions not before required.... 12,198,112 62 
| Estimates now submitted by 
| the Executive Departments 
for appropriation 
BTOSB oocnes cecvcescvece cece 46,500,027 2 


by Con- 


Aggregate estimated cxpenditure for the 
fiscal year 18G2..........ccceccecceccees 68,003,726 11 





} 
| Showing a deficit of estimated means for the 
service of the fiscal year ending June 30, 
TRE, OE cosy gecnns ese 008 cencen cgenvetess Meet en De 
| 
| 
| 
j 





The suggestions above made, as to not draw- 

ing from the Treasury during the year the whole 

| amount of the appropriations authorized by law, 

| will apply to these estimates; so that, instead of 

the above deficiency of $3,867,834 53, there will 

probably remain in the Treasury on the IstJuly, 
1862, a balance of about $8,000,000. 

The correctness of this estimate of expenditure 

| for the present and next fiscal years may be illus- 


64,495,891 58 | 


i 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


Report of the Secretary of the Treasury. 


| trated In another and simpler form. 
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» x Pat * . The ent 
expenditure of the Government for the fiscal y, 
ending June 30, 1860, exclusive of the ped, 
tion of Treasury notes, which are oth rwiss 
vided for, and the interest on the Public ¢ 
was $59,848,474 72; and in that cum was ije!, 
$4,446,009 26, to meet a deficiency in the p 
Office Department, produced by the failuy . 
Post Office appropriation bill at the secon 
sion of the Thirty-Fifth Congress—thereby , . 
ing this amount to be paid and charg: din | 


|| expenditure of the fiscal year ending June 2 


1860, though, in point of fact, the seryico os 
rendered and the liability incurred in the preced. 
ing year. It should be borne in mind ‘that thi 
sum of $59,848,474 72 included not only pay. 
ments growing out of such appropriations as ha 

been estimated for by the Department, by, 9” 
other sums appropriated by Congress, "Thorp 
no reason why the expenditure for the presey: 

next fiscal year shouldexceed thatof the last ye; 

Allowing, however, a margin for an increase. + 
may be safely stated that the expenses for ty te 
years will not exceed $60,000,000 cach—mokine 


| the amount to be provided for $120,000,000, 'T), 
| estimated means ofthe Treasury for the same pe- 
| riod are: for the present fiscal year, $63,348,996 73 


vy 
and for the yearending June 30, 1862, $64,250, 04 ) 
which would leave an excess of estimated py 
over estimated expenditure of $7,598,996 75 

The estimate of receipts into the Treasury | 
been made without reference to the financial oy 
commercial panic, which has assumed so 
ening an aspect within the last few days, ani » 
which I shall speak more fully hereafter. 'T 
country was never in a more prosperous coidi- 
tion. Our planters and farmers have been | 
as a general rule, with abundant crops, and w 
realizing remunerative prices for all kinds of prod- 
ucts. The exports of the last fiscal year had 
reached the enormous sum of $400,122,296, and 
the imports for the same period were $362,163,941, 
vieldinga revenue from customs of $53,187,511 47. 
The exports of domestic produce for the present 
fiscal year, as far as they have been received, in- 
dicate an increase fully equal to, if not greater 
than that of preceding years, thus authorizing the 
estimate of increased revenue from that source. 
Apart, therefore, from the threatened embarrass- 
ments in the trade and business of the country, 
these estimates, both of expenditure and receipts, 
would be submitted to Congress with great con- 
fidence that they would not vary very far from 
the actual results. 

It is impossible to anticipate the effects which 
this threatened revulsion will produce upon the 
business of the country. The absence of all the 
ordinary causes for such a state of things leaves 
no data upon which to make calculations. A\\ the 
elements of prosperity are in existence—abund- 
ant crops with remunerative prices, money seck- 
ing safe investments, and indeed everything 
indicate more than the usual increase in trade and 
business. y 








The causes which have so suddeny 
arrested this tide of prosperity must be looked 
for outside of the financial and commercial opet- 
ations of the country; they are of a political char- 
acter, and therefore so dependent for their ultima’ 
effect upon future developments that it 1s impes- 
sible at present to say what will be the extent 0! 
their influence. If, as some suppose, they &" 
merely temporary, and will soon pass away, t! 
there will be no necessity for any action of Con- 
gress, except to provide for the embarrassmen's 
already existing in consequence of them. If, 0" 
the other hand, the effect should prove more pe 
manent, the fact will be made manifest during the 
present session of Congress, and in time for suc! 
actionas will provide the necessary means to car") 
on the operations of the Government, and pre- 
serve the public credit. yi dial 
Already has the Treasury been serious'y *" 
fected by these causes. The receipts from ch 


> fallen ff, 
toms for the last few days have greatly fale! ait 


and the limited amount received is compos de oe 
day of an increased proportion of Treasury 20" 
not yet due. The indications are that such W'" 
at least for the present, continue to be the ar; 
not only so, but in consequence of the failur bed 
bidders for the late loan to comply with the _ a 
of their bid, a portion of the ordinary revenu™ 
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heen withdrawn from the ordinary sources 

‘ ° 
notes past due, and the interest thereon. 

ion of things demands the immediate atten- 

of Congress, and its early action will be re- 
( to enable the Department to carry on the 
anerations of the Government, and at the same 
tin e preserve unimpaired the public credit. 

The permanent public debt on June 30, 1860, 
eas €45,.079,203 08, and the outstanding Treas- 
a y notes at that date amounted to $19,690,500, 
as wil! appear by reference to the table No. 3, 
h reto appended. . oat 
By the act of June 22, 1860, provision was 
ide for the redemption of Treasury notes and 


m aes 
if the interest thereon. This act pro- 


payment ( 


vided for the issuing of stock for an amount not | 


exceeding $21,000,000, ata rate of interest ** not 
exceeding six per centum per annum, and to be 
reimbursed within a period not beyond twenty 
vears and not less than ten years.”’ It was the 


policy of the Department to negotiate this loan for |! 


such amounts and at such times as would place 
the money in the Treasury to meet these Treasury 
notes as they should falldue. To have negotiated 
the whole amount thereof, or any portion in ad- 
vance of the notes falling due, would have sub- 
jected the Government to the unnecessary pay- 
‘ment of interest during the time the money would 
have remained in the vaults of the Treasury un- 
called for. There was no power in the Depart- 
ment to call in the Treasury notes until they be- 
came due. 








diture to meet the payment of Treasury | 
This | 


Zesides, the withdrawal of such an || 


amount of specie from the public would have been | 


attended with the most injurious effects upon the 
financial operations of the country. For these 
reasons, ho negotiation of any portion of the loan 
was attempted until the 8th day of September, 
1860, when proposals were invited for ten mil- 
lions of the loan, which was ample to meet all the 
Treasury notes that would fall due before January 
1, 1861. The rate of interest was fixed at five 
per centum per annum, under the conviction that 
the loan could be readily negotiated at that rate, 
for at that time the five per cent. stock of the 
United States was selling in the market at a pre- 
minm of three per cent. The result realized this 
just expectation, and the whole amount offered 
was taken either at parora small premium. Be- 
fore, however, the time had arrived for payment 
on the part of the bidders, the financial crisis, to 
which | have already referred, came. Some of 
the bidders promptly complied with their propo- 
sals, and others were willing to do so, if required 
by the Department, though it would be at a con- 
siderable sacrifice. Under these circumstances, 
an additional term of thirty days was given to all 
bidders who would deposit one half of the amount 
of their bids within the time originally prescribed. 
Most of the bidders availed themselves of this 
extension, and made their deposits accordingly 
on or before the 22d November, 1860. A portion, 
however, failed to do so, and to them the addi- 
tional thirty days has been offered, on condition 
that they would increase their forfeit deposit of 
one per cent. to five per cent. To this proposi- 
ion no response has as yet been received. The 
amount of the loan awarded to this last class of 
bidders, is $1,099,000. 

lhe question presents itself, what action shall 
be taken in reference to the stock which may be 
thus forfeited? There is no power in the Depart- 
ment, as the law now stands, to meet the case. 
lt is recommended that Congress should imme- 
diately authorize the Department to dispose of 
this stock upon the best possible terms, Lolding 
the defaulting bidders responsible for the differ- 
ence between their bids and the amount for which 
the stock can now be negotiated. The necessities 


t ry . . 
Of ithe Treasury demand prompt action on this 
duc. ct. Not only are the Treasury notes past 
cue 


rapidly coming in for redemption, but, asal- 
ready stated, those not due are being paid in for 
customs, thereby withdrawing from the regular 
“perations of the Government its principal source 
of reve nue. 

Lhe particulars in regard to the negotiation of 
the loan authorized by the act of June 22, 1860, 
required to be reported to Congress by the third 
Section of the aet, are contained in the statement 
marked No. 48. 


To meet the remaining outstanding Treasury 





notes and interest thereon there is yet to be nego- 
tiated $11,000,000 of the stock authorized by the act 
of June 22, 1860. The statement just made of the 
difficulties attending the payment for the stock 
already sold,in connection with the fact thay 
| capitalists, in the present condition of the coun- 
try, seem unwilling to invest in United States 
stock at par, renders it almost certain that this 
remaining $11,000,000 cannot now be negotiated 
upon terms acceptable to the Government. — The 
condition of the Treasury is such that no serious 
| delay can be indulged. [ recommend, therefore, 
a repeal of so much of the act of June 22, 1860, 
as authorizes the issuing of this additional 
$11,000,000 of stock, and that authority be given 
for the issuing of Treasury notes to the same 
amount, to be negotiated at such rates as will 
command the confidence of the country. 
create that confidence, 1 recommend that the pub- 
lic Jands be unconditionally pledged for the ulti- 
mate redemption of all the Treasury notes which 
it may become necessary to issue. I make this 
recommendation of substituting Treasury notes 
| for stock the more readily from the conviction 
that there should always exist in the Department 
power to issue Treasury notes for a limited 
amount, under the direction of the President, to 
| meet unforeseen contingencies. It is a power 
which can never be abused, as the amount real- 


lawful demands upon the Treasury. 
tary of the Treasury or President would ever 


gencies of the public service. On the other hand, 


|| embarrassment those sudden revulsions to which 


the country is always liable, and which cannot | 


always be anticipated. 

I have already stated that provision should be 
made at once to relieve the Treasury from its 
present embarrassments, produced by the causes 
referred to. Tode this, Congress should author- 
ize the issuing of an additional amount of Treas- 
ury notes, not less than $10,000,000. With these 
means, the Department will be enabled to mect 
all lawful demands upon it for the present. The 
extent of the financial crisis through which the 
| country is now passing cannot now be determ- 

ined, and, until it is better known, no policy can 
be recommended of a permanent character. 

No change in the revenue laws can be made in 
time to mect these difficulties; and if it could, the 
same causes would produce the same results un- 
der any laws that might be passed. If Congress, 
however, should determine upon such a potiey— 
either with a view to mect existing difficulties or 
for the purpose of providing for the payment of 


them, for the views of the Department, to my 
former reports on that subject. ; 
The attention of Congress is again called to the 
bill for the revision and consolidation of the rey- 
enue laws, prepared by the Department, and sub- 
mitted atghe first session of the last Congress, in 
compliance with a resolution of the House of 
Representatives. The importance of adopting 
| the changes and modifications contained in this 
measure cannot be too strongly urged upon the 
consideration of Congress. They would facili- 
| tate the operations of the Department, reconcile 
| conflicting provisions of law, and greatly reduce 
the expenditure in this branch of the public ser- 
vice. As stated in a former report, the Depart- 
ment has already reduced the expense of collect- 
ing the revenue from customs, and, with the aid 
which the passage of this law would afford, still 
further and greater reductions could be made with 
benefit to the public service. 
In this connection, the attention of Congress is 
called to the condition of the revenue marine ser- 
vice. With the exception of the Harriet Lane, 


ized from such source can only be used to mect | 
No Secre- | 


exercise it, except compelled to do so by the exi- | 


| 


To | 


it would enable the Government to meet without | 


| there are none but sail vessels employed in the | 


service. 
ing sail vessels in the commercial business of the 
country that the present sail vessels of the rev- 
enve service, however well adapted to a former 
state of things, are becoming almost useless for 
the purposes for which they are employed. I 
have before represented to Congress that this 
| service could be transferred to the Navy Depart- 
| ment with benefit to the public interest, and I 
| entertain that opinion still. If this should not 


Steam vessels are so rapidly supplant- | 


_ of substituting, as rapidly as possible, steam for 


i act of March 3, 1857, on the su 


Report of the Secretary of the Treasury. 
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be done, the policy should atall events be adopter 





. 


the sail vessels now used. It is due to the off- 
cers employed in this branch of the revenue ser- 
vice to say, that their pay does not corr spond 
with the compensation paid to officers cngaged in 
similar and less laborious duties. In the bill al- 
ready referred to, an increase of their pay was 
recommended, and, in my opinion, it should be 
promptly carried out, as an act of simple justice 
to a worthy class of public officers. 
In each of my former annual reports I called 
the attention of Congress to the provisions of the 
ject of deposits 
by the disbursing agents of the Government. The 
impossibility of executing those provisions has 
been so fully discussed in those reports that I 


deem it unnecessary at this time to do more than 


to refer to the subject, and repeat the recommend- 
ations of former reports. Congress should not 
permit a law to stand upon the statute-books 
which cannot be executed, when, by a few simple 
modifications, the objects of the law can be fully 


jseffacted, and the public interest protected against 


| during the past year. 


the apprehended evil. 

The report of the director of the Mint is here- 
with transmitted, marked No.9. It appears that 
the amount of bullion received at the several mint 
establishments during the fiscal year ending June 
30, 1860, was $22,673,192 21 in gold, and 
$3,152,437 15 in silver; and that the coinage dur- 
ing the same period was $23,447,283 35 in gold, 
and $3,250,636 26 in silver, together with $342,000 
in cents. 

The report of the acting engineer in charge of 
the bureau of construction is herewith submitted. 
It furnishes full details of the progress of the pub- 
lic buildings in course of construction. 

The policy adopted by the Department in ref- 
erence to works of this character, and presented 
in former reports to Congress, has been continued 
My views in reference to 
these works, and especially on the subject of ma- 


| rine hospitals, have been so often urged upon 
| Congress, that it is deemed unnecessary to do 


more at this time than to say thateach year’s ob- 
servation and experience confirm and strengthen 


| former convictions. Accompanying the report of 


this officer will be found the action of the De parte 
ment under the actof March 3, 1857, authorizing 
the analysis of ironores. It will be found to be an 


| Instructive document on this great material inter- 
| est of our country. 


On the 16th February, 1857, Congress passed 
a joint resolution authorizing the ‘* Secretary of 
the Treasnry to cause inquiry to be made, by 


| two competentgommissioners, into processes and 
any portion of the public debt—I can only refer || 


means claimed to have been discovered by J. 'T. 
Barelay for preventing abrasion, counterfeiting, 
and deterioration of the coins of ‘1c United 
States.’? Under the authority of this law, Pro- 
fessor Henry Vethake and R. E. Rogers were 


| appointed to act as such commissioners. On the 
22d June, 1860, an additional appropriation of 


$5,000 was made to carry out the joint resolution 
of 1857. I herewith communicate the report of 
these commissioners, and the action of the Depart- 
ment on the subject. If the objects which Dr. 
Barclay proposes to accomplish ean be effected, 
it is difficult to estimate the advantage which 
would be derived by the Government and the 
public from his discovery. The experiments 


already made have been attended with such re- 


sults as to induce the opinion that it will prove 
entirely successful. Such is the strong convic- 


| tion of my own mind to that effect, that I do not 
| hesitate to recommend that a sufficient appropria- 


tion be made to test fully the practicability of the 


| measure, and at the same time to compensate Dr. 
| Barclay liberally for his discovery. There should 
| be placed under the control of the Secretary of the 


Treasury for this purpose the sum of $100,000. 
Congress at its last session authorized the ap- 
pointinent of delegates to represent this Govern- 
ment in the International Statistical Congress 
which met in London in July last. 


, 


Il had on two 


| occasions called the attention of Congress to the 


importance of establishing uniform standards of 
weights and measures, a uniform unit of currency, 
and a uniform mode of preparing and keeping 
commercial] statistics among the commercial coun- 
tries of the world. It was with a view to these 
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results that the authority was given for the ap- 
pointment of delegates to this International Con- 
gress, Its action was, therefore, looked to with 
much interest, and the most beneficial results 
were anticipated from it. I regret to say that 
these expectations were all disappointed, and 
from a cause which it is not the province of this 
report to discuss, The Hon. A. B. Longstr et, 
of South Carolina, was the only delegate from 
the United States who took his seat in the Con- 
gress. I herewith submit his report, showing 
the reason of his withdrawal therefrom on the 
first day of its session. It is only necessary to 
say that the withdrawal of Judge Longstrect 
from the Congress, and his refusal to return to its 


deliberations, received the entire approval of his | 


Government. 

The report of the Superintendent of the Coast 
Survey, presenting the operations of this service 
for the last fiscal year, will be submitted to Con- 
gress at an early day. 

The accompanying reports from the various 
bureaus of the Department, marked from A to L, 
contain a detailed statement of their operations 
during the last fiscal year. 

The general operations of the Treasury De- 
partment, since my last annual report, have been 
of the most satisfactory character. The country 
had gradually recovered from the revulsion of 
1857, and its healthy and prosperous condition 
was felt in the relief thereby afforded to the pub- 
lic finances. Until within a short period, I had 
confidently expected to present to Congress at its 
presentsession a gratifying statement of the finan- 
cial condition of the Government. A different 
result, however, has been brought about by causes 
which could not be foreseen, and, if foreseen, 


could not have been averted by any action of the | 


] Jepartment. 
All which is respectfully submitted. 
HOWELL COBB, 
Secretary of the Treasury. 
Hon. Wituiam Pennineron, 
Speaker of the House of Representatives. 


Report of the Postmaster General. 


Post Orrice DEPARTMENT, 
December 1, 1860. 
Sir: I have the honor to submit the following 
report of the operations of this Department for 
the last fiscal year, ending June 30, 1860: 


TRANSPORTATION STATISTICS. 


On the 30th of June last, there were in opera- 
tion 8,502 mail routes. The number of contract- 
ors was 7,445. The length of these routes is 
estimated at 240,594 miles, divided as follows: 


a, a eee gudtusae +++» 27,129 miles. 
a acters sot nt anus pnthh eet -++ 14,976 miles. 
SCs wae ab ohn > 0044 Coatastoeese «anne 54,577 miles. 
ReeBerbOr amedeS ey i nsve ceviwssiese «-++--143,912 miles. 


The total annual transportation of mails was 
74,724,776 miles, costing $8,808,710, and divided 
as follows: 

Railroad — 27,653,749 miles, at $3,349,662, about 12.11 
cents a mile. 

Steamboat — 3,951,268 miles, at $1,073,852, about 20.7 
cents a mile. 

Coach— 18,653,161 miles, at $2,550,365, about 13.67 cents 


a mile. 


Inferior modes—24,466,598 miles at $1,834,831, about | 


7 45 centa a mile. 


Compared with the service reported June 30, | 


1859, there is a decrease of 19,458 miles in the 


length of mail routes; of 7,583,626 miles in the | 


annual transportation—about 9.22 per cent.; and 
of $660,047 in the cost—about 7 per cent. 

The aggregate length of railroad routes has been 
increased 1,119 miles; and the annual transporta- 
tion thereon 385,465 miles—about 1.4 per cent— 
at a cost of $105,688, or 3.25 per cent. 

The length of steamboat routes is diminished 
4,233 miles, the annual transportation 618,694 
miles—about 13.53 per cent.; and the cost $83,991 
—about 7.25 per cent. 

The length of coach routes is decreased 8,464 
miles; 4,795,237 miles in annual transportation 
—about 9.45 per cent.; and in cost $98,015, or 
5.07 per cent. 

Appended to this report is a table showing in 
detaul the mail service of every grade as eXising 


Report of the Postmaster General. 
in each separate State and Territory on the 30th 
June last. 

The lettings of new contracts for the term com- 
mencing Ist July last embraced five States—New 
Jersey, Pennsylvania, Delaware, Maryland, and 
Ohio. 


The following table shows the new service as | 


in operation on the 30th of September: 
Milesin Miles of annual 


Conveyance. length. transportation. Cost. 
Railroad....... seven Se 6,569,627 §849,866 
Steamboat............. 347 174,408 17,002 
With celerity, certainty, 

and security... ..... 24,999 7,057,866 382,133 | 





13,801,901 $1,249,001 





Total... ccoscersccess cdl OlD 














Compared with the service on the 30th of June 


last, the length of routes by railroad is diminished 


fifty-seven miles, and by steamboat increased | 
forty-two miles; the coach and inferior mode of | 


service in this section having been merged into 
one class at the last Jetting, styled ‘ star,’’ or 
with ‘‘cclerity, certainty, and security,’’ there 
4s showii an increase of the latter over the former 


combined of 354 miles in the length of routes; the || 


annual transportation is increased 1,246,448 miles, 
and the cost $45,008. 

On.the 30th of June last, there were in the 
service— 


474 route agents, at a compensation of........ $372,240 | 
40 local agents, at a compensation of........ 25,479 || 
1,649 mail messengers............ peceb baenanen 208,948 || 


68 railroad baggage-masters in charge of the 


express mails, at a compensation of..... 8,100 


This amount added to the cost of service as in 
operation on the 30th of June................ 8,808,710 


~ 


Makes the total on the 30th of June last........99,423,477 


NUMBER OF POST OFFICES. 
Whole number of post offices in the United States on the 


30th of June, 1859....... ugienacnbetuonvs velwwen 28,539 | 


Number established during the year ending June 
Pe MEO < vensnnpnvere se eevecebccevicececeedsoksh Se 
Number discontinued during the same period..1,181 





Making a decrease during the year of............ > 41 





Whole number of post offices on the 30th of June, 
BOOP conc evviccnndavgvanstones otvewsnsedscone oo 228,495 





Number of post offices of which the names and 
sites were changed, 375. 

The number of postmasters who have been ap- 
pointed during the year ending June 30, 1860, is 
6,555. Of these, 4,214 were to fill vacancies 
necasioned by resignations, 685 by removals, 267 
by deaths, 249 by changes of name and sites, 
and 1,140 by the establishment of new offices. 

The pabes of post offices at present subject 
to appointment by the President of the United 
States is 433, divided by States, as follows: 


| Maine, 15; New Hampshire, 10; Vermont, 7; 
| Massachusetts, 33; Rhode Island, 4; Connecti- | 
cut, 14; New York, 62; New Jersey, 10; Dela- | 
ware, 1; Maryland, 5; Pennsylvania, 35; Ohio, | 
32; Michigan, 17; Indiana, 13; Illinois, 30; Wis- | 
consin, 15; District of Columbia, 2; Virginia, 15; | 


North Carolina, 7; South Carolina, 4; Georgia, 
12; Florida, 3; Alabama, 8; Mississppi, 8; Louis- 


iana, 5; Texas, 4; Arkansas, 2; Missouri, 9; | 
lowa, 9; Minnesota, 4; Kentucky, 8; Tennes- | 
| see, 6; Kansas, 2; Nebraska, 2; California, 18; 


and Oregon, 2. 

Whole number of post offices in the United 
States on the lst December, 1860, 28,552. 

The increase of business in this Department, 
from the commencement of the Government, in- 
dicates the growth of our country in a striking 


| manner. At its formation, in 1789, there were but 
| 75 post offices in operation; in 1800, there were 


903; in 1810, 2,300; in 1820, 4,500; in 1830, 
8,450; in 1840, 13,468; in 1850, 18,417; and in 
1860, 28,498. 

teference is made to the accompanying very 
lucid report of the Sixth Auditor, for the details 
of the financial operations of this Department 


| during the past fiscal year. From this interest- 


ing document I derive the following synopsis: 


REVENUE AND EXPENDITURES. 


|| fiscal year ending June 30, 1860, am: 
$19,170,609 99: 


| For transportation of inland mails, includin 


| Between New York and Ha- 


| For postage stamps.............. Seeveibense 
For stamped envelopes............. eesioves 
For wrapping paper............ er eesececces 


614,767 | epaave 
| For payments for balances due on British 












| December 1, 
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JuNted 4, 


Z paymenrs + 
route agents, local agents, and mail messe; , 


; ers, the s 
Ofseees seers cosesese tee ee eee enens «++ 6 6 Q13,453,295 ny 
For transportation of foreign mails, to wit: a o 


| Between New York, Southampton, and 


Mavve fa. ose ‘nat eeeeed +++ 280.843 42 


Between Liverpool, New York, 


and Philadelphia............ 50,795 48 
Between New York, New Or- 


leans, and Havana....... 10,210 92 


VABR s cecccvvcesccacdvesescce. 43,913 6 
Between New Orleans and Vera : 

CPCZ w icc cv ccccesepevaseaces 1,911 15 
Between New Orleans and Ha- 

a odect SES whe sibie< Se 7,497 38 


Between Portland and Liver- 
POOL .occeseceececcsee.cevese 74,451 97 





Between New York and San _ Francis- 
£0 snes vsne dees eccvece + eeeee $187,500 00 
Mails across the Isthmus of Pan- 
ee Gessceesccesepeces 60000 OG 
Panama and Astoria mails...... 94,384 50 
Expenses of mail agents....... 1,920 47 





For compensation to postmasters.... 
For clerks in post oflices... ein'Re pean 
For ship, steamboat, and way letters... 


eet eens 


For office furniture tor post offices...... ae 
For advertising...... gdd hws dered ates ae dadeec 
3 Sere ee pein ike sss 
PO DEEG sos. i:nc0eu.a oenp een . 


For mail locks, keys, and office stamps..... 
For mail depredations and special agents.... 


For payments to Jetter-carriers............05 
For repayments for dead letters............ 
For interest under act February 15, 1860.... 
For miscellaneous payments... 





eteeee 


SID 026s eeveeer e08 Sesecccses eee neepes 260.035 44 
For payments for balances duc on’ Bremen 
BORIS. 6. ci vccercce secce baNTe deena ence ee 28,459 55 
For payments tor balances due on Hamburg 
PE Kin dcigs shuns kteeeweseasisaenedwses 17,384 77 
| For payments for balances due on French 
MBB. cr cccccecccccesvecsccces sevees 35,161 
19,170,782 15 
|| Deduct for transportation in 
|. MEP ee se0enensawacers ceerecceheas? 21,050 87 
Deduct payments under other 
heads of appropriations for 
USSG wcccccccccccvecccccsces 524,958 39 
__ 4,296,009 26 





The gross revenue for the year 1869, including 
receipts from letter-carriers and from foreign post- 


| ages, amounted to $8,518,067 40, as stated below: 





EGUORE QOGUNGE sai soo 05055 6 tsicds34000 c008 oo eee QB51,182 17 
Registered Uctters.....o0s00ss vecccces cose cccess 25,088 4 
| Stamps sold..... VGihh abeeaacehdedsnncsceeee 
Newspapers and pamphilets...... eneene geoees 627,036 59 
BUOW oc cewsscccciccceessces Seb cccocevodscces 5 00 
Receipts on account of emoluments ......-.++ 91,604 04 
| Receipts on account of letter-carriers......-. 08.506 22 
Receipts on account of dead letters........--. 3,800 0° 
Extra compensation overcharged...... : 
Miscellaneous receipts........eeeeeeeeeeeeee 





Wath COP aks oF iGelsn h6 Kies sie 


being an increase of near seven per cent. over 
the revenue of the year ending June 30, 1609 


The balance standing to the credit of the Department on 
the books of the Auditor, on the 30th day of June, 1%, 
ORs BVO hice setelg ets odes coviNceccce. QUOI 2 

The receipts of the Department from all | 
sources during the year 1860........+++++- 8,518,067 # 

Amount closed by suspense.........+.e++06: lo 

Amount of various appropriations drawn from 
the ‘Treasury during the year, asspecific- 
ally shown by the Auditor, was .......-+++11,J54,107 4 

cal 
Total receipts.......ccecceses cesses ee 220,aue/te! 4 

The whole amount of expenses in the year, 
including $11 32 for accounts closed by 
bad debts 2... cccccsvcccvcceccvscccccees 19,170,621 3! 


—_— 


————— 


Leaving a credit to the revenue account for 
18 


1,211,860 17 


Pee eee eee ee eee see 


Of this sum, there was in the hands of the 
Treasurer and assistant treasurers, Post 
Office depositaries, and in draft offices, sub- 
ject to warrants and drafts.........--- pee 


Leaving a floating debt Of.........eeeeeeeee* $615,162 





This amount of $615,162 to the credit of \ 
revenue of the Department, July 1, 156%, ei 
up of balances due from postmasters and ' 


: € ‘ | a ; » from 
The expenditures of the Department in the || pestmasters, which have been accumulating i" 
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1, 1845, and can only be made available as 


J \ 

\ are collected. 
as ar ending the 30th of June, 1860, the expenditures 
Oe ett adupuetidveea secccnccncsscces eQl@,170,708 15 
I om whieh deduct payments for 1859..... 4,296,009 26 





sotual expenditure for 1860, as before shown, 


SEC imnnin tee buedaie vesesee 14,874,772 89 


Wilseceeeet® ° , 

Deduct the revenue tor 1860, with the earn- 
ings of this Departinent in carrying free 
mai) Maller. . +++ ececvecede 


eee e en eeew eee 


9,218,067 40 





ss of expenditures over the revenue for 


vy. estimated deficiency of * means,” including revenues 
* and appropriations, as presented in my last annual report, 
ee eeeee $5,526,924 00 


WAS. a ccvcevcces guthas died ecevcen 
But to this should be added the appropria- 
‘sey Gc desostnie aclinnae cana comet 358,000 00 
det med perpetual by the Attorney Gen- 
1.) and cevececes . Sore ceccocceres 167,080 62 
eral.) ANG..++. : 5 63 fe ca 
appropriated Mareh 3, 1809, which were —-—————— 
¢ ; ibraced in the means, making the esti- 
mated deficiency of means, compared with 
the revenue vacceeereees eoccce eeovecscces $6,051,404 62 


or $394,699 13 more than the actual deficiency. 
The deficiency has been increased by the cost 

of mail routes between New York and San Fran- 

eiscoand San Francisco and Oly mpia, $281,884 50. 


ESTIMATE OF RECEIPTS AND EXPENDITURES FOR 
1862. 


Expenditures. 


APPEN 








RAD. osc ncaens ane er eN iene ea nT 


For transportation of the mails inland.....$10,040,284 00 | 


For compensation of postinasters.......... 2,728,734 00 


For clerks for post offices.......... coocsee  LgaOhe ae 
For ship, steamboat, and way letters....... 20,000 00 
For office furniture tor post offices........ ‘ 4,000 00 
For advertising. .cccocccvcscccsessccccce oe 70,600 00 
For mail bags.....2eeseee et ey are = 55,000 00 
For paper for blanks.........- ivacenusutes 60,000 09 | 


For printing blanks.........+6. cosces eee 

For wrapping paper....+.eee.- dee penne cen ° 45,000 00 
For mail locks, Keys, and stamps.......... 20,000 00 
For mail depredations and special agents... 75,000 00 
r 
I 
I 


r miscellaneous payments.......... 66. ° 160,000 00 
r postage stamps and stamped envelopes, 110,000 00 
1 payments of balances due to foreign 
COMMTIOCG vc 6.ncbavancnsacse ks db tee danke 300,000 00 


For payments of letter-carriers............ 210,000 090 


Estimated expenditures for 1862....... 14,955,535 23 


Means for 1862. 

The gross revenue for the year 1862, includ- 
ingtoreign postages, fees paid in by letter- 
carriers, and miscellaneous receipts, is 
estimated at..... bee - $9,213,140 00 

Balance of appropriations, aris- 
ing chiefly from inereased 
revenues, and not required 
for expenditures of 1860.... 


75,794 60 
9,628,934 60 


Estimated deficiency of revenue, compared 
with estimated expenditures............. 
Deduct appropriations made by the acts of 
March 8, 1847, and March 3, 1851......... 


Estimated deficiency for the year ending 

June 30, 1862 .....ecceccecccerccsccccces 4,566,600 63 

The anticipated revenue for the year ending 
June 30, 18C0, was $8,287,223, or four per cent. 
on the revenue of 1859. 
actual revenue for 1860 was $8,518,067 40, being 
ear seven per cent. increase; nevertheless, it is 
not deemed expedient to estimate for an increase 
of more than four per cent. for 1862; and the 
amount of $9,213,140, as above stated, is obtained 
by assuming that ratio of increase for both 1861 
and 1562, based on the actual revenue of 1860. 


ESTIMATE FOR THE TRANSPORTATION OF FOREIGN 
MAILS FOR 1862. 

, wel 7 , . 

Between New York, Liverpool, and other European 


ports 


It now appears that the || the postage on letters to foreign countries, and of 


ee 12,000 00 | 





| Which would make the amount required from 
} the Treasury for 1862 








2eport of the Postmaster General. 


Brought forward ........... Soscehament $5,210,425 63 

The estimate for transporting mails from New 
York, by Aspinwall and Panama, to San 
Francisco, is made agreeably to the provis- 
ions of the fourth section of the act of June 
15, 1860; but, it being apparent that the 
postages will be insufficient to pay for both 
Isthmus transit service and sea service, it is 
proper to submit a special estimate for the 
former, being the contract price with the 
Panama Railroad Company....$100,000 00 

And also the cost of agencies on 
the Isthmus...... ° 1,750 00 


101,750 00 





- $5,312,175 63 
exclusive of the earnings of the Department for 


| carrying free matter, under acts of March 3, 1847, 
i} and March 3, 1851, $700,000. 


In the foregoing estimates, no account is taken 
of the balance of $615,162 reported by the Auditor 
as standing to the credit of the Department June 


| 30, 1860; the entire sum being an accumulation, 


since 1845, in the hands of postmasters and late 
postmasters, and can only be made available as 


they are collected. 


5,266,600 63 | 
700,000 00 | 


aPemtpempagimpimme 


‘The measures of reform proposed in® my last 
annual report not having been adopted by Con- 


cial status of the Department is not realized; and | 


although the estimated deficiency for the year 


| 1862 is $1,683,832 63 less than the deficiency for 


1859, still the Department is left very far from 


that position of independence which, in my opin- || have been made, with the suggestion that not 
| »? 


ion, it should oceupy. 

The following is a statement of revenue and 
expenditures for eight years, from 1853 to 1860, 
inclusive, and estimates for 1861 and 1862: 
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of a letter, but which lines are concealed after 
placing the letter in the envelope. Of these en- 
velopes there have been issued, up te Ist Novem- 
ber, 3,442,150. . 


It is contemplated co introduce immediately two 


/ new denominations of envelopes; one embossed 


with a one-cent stamp, the other with both the 
one and the three-cent stamps. 

. The one-cent envelope is designed mainly for 
circulars, of which many millions are annually 
distributed through the mails. ‘The same envel- 
ope, however, will also be largely used for city 
correspondence. 

The envelope with the one-cent and three-cent 
stamps will be required in cities where there are 
lamp-post letter-boxes or other depositories for 
letters, to be conveyed by carriers to the post 
office, the one-cent paying the carrier’s fee, and 
the other stamp paying the postage en letters to 
be sent out of the city by mail. This tnvelope 
will also be used by those who, when addressing 
their city correspondents, desire to relieve them 
from the payment of the carrier’s fee for deliver- 


_ing their letters at their domicil. 


Years. Expenditures. Revenues. Deficiencies. 
1853... 46. + $7,982,756 59 35,940,724 70 $2,042,031 89 
1854....0006 8,577,424 12 6,955,586 22 1,621,837 90 
1855....066+ 9,968,342 29 7,342,136 13 2,626,206 16 
1B5B 0.2 vseee 10,407,868 18 7,620,821 66 2,787,046 52 
_ 11,507,670 16 = 8,053,951 76 3,453,718 40 
1858........ 12,721,636 56 8,186,792 86 4,534,843 70 
JB59.. 2.00 14,964,493 33 7,968,484 07 6,996,009 26 
1860.....00 14,874,772 89 9,218,067 40 5,656,705 49 | 
1861 .»- 15,665,135 04 9,676,711 00 5,988,424 04 || 
1562 - 14,955,535 23 10,388,934 60 4,566,600 63 


POSTAGE STAMPS AND STAMPED ENVELOPES. 


The number of postage stamps supplied to post- 


masters, during the year ending June 30, 1860, 
was as follows: 


BOOM caicc cusses Coc cecdovesveceee eeccecvces 50,723,400 

S-COME cocvcccccccesccosces seer ceeeeeceeees «elJ9,463,600 

P-CONE crcccescccosccossecs Coccecesoceteacess 579,360 

MN ovcad seas sic sau ee candied cbteedececcne Ge 
b UP COME code ce vecvecisscss cece wcccccsccoccccce: § 1000,000 
| 24-cent..... © cece cccece cess cccces 





| 30-cent stamps, 140,860 ; amounting to........ 


Betw + reece NPP P Ee een eer ewesee seers ceases $335,000 00 | 
vetween the United States, Cuba, and other 

9 MINES BONN cscs sh entignses 6-208 sess 55,000 00 | 
petw ‘en Portland and Liverpool and Quebec 
pant Liverpoot.....e..++0++s cnlatinds piicumabas 70,000 00 
sours i New Orleans and Vera Cruz...... 3,000 00 


. tween Key West and Havana. (Cuba).... 


ween Key W 10,000 00 
tween New York and Aspinwall, and Pan- 


uma and San Franciseco............ Se 170,825 00 
Thi ‘amount Will come out of the appropria- 

- , under the filth section of the act of 

une | ', 1858, deemed perpetual by the At- 

lormey Gewerah. . dexbcnckieoccake. Sepresse 60,005 @ 


Amount of de ficiency, as above stated...... 4,566,600 63 


Ww hole amount estimated to be required from 
the Treasury.........s000. 


eee eee eee eee 


5,210,425 63 | 


Whole number, 216,370,660; value...... 
Stamped envelopes, 29,280,025; value....... 








Total amount for 1860...... eevccee ereevedes 
Total value of postage stamps and stamped 
euvelopes issued during the year ending 





June 30, 1859... cccscceses covcccccecccsce 6,961,593 34 
Emeriss Guring 1600... cic scceecces eseees $608,782 85 





Larger denominations of postage stamps have 
been adopted and introduced, especially for the 


52,350 || 
» «+ «$5,920,939 00 | 
949.377 19 | 


6,870,316 19 | 





purpose of affording requisite facilities to prepay || 


removing all excuses heretofore existing for pay- 
ing such postages in money. The new denom- 


inations are twenty-four cents, thirty cents, and | 


ey cents. 
duced since Ist July last, and the sales up to No- 
vember 1 have been as follows: 


«++ $42,258 


The two latter have been intro- | 


Proposals were made during the last session of 


oe : |, Congress to furnish the Department with wrap- 
| gress, the anticipated improvement in the finan- | 


pers or envelopes embossed with one-cent postage 
stamps, for the purpose of prepaying transient 
newspapers, and the subject was considered by 
the Committees on the Post Office and Post Roads. 
Recently, similar proposals (from another party) 


merely one cent, but also two-cent newspaper 

wrappers be provided; and I recommend the sub- 

ject for such disposition as Congress may deem 
necessary. 
DEAD LETTERS. 

The number of dead letters containing money, registered 
and sent out during the year ended 30th of June last, 
WES ..cvcscceres one pecetensece ng eewerwpp ey 10,450 

The number containing other articles of value.... 18,585 


Total... ogesnee ‘ . 24,035 
being 5,662 increase on the work of 1859. 
In addition, there have been sent out, since April 

last, 6,982 other letters, of a class which were 
heretofore either destroyed or filed, not contain- 
ing inclosures of suflicient absolute value to jus- 
tify their registration.......... 


ee ee . . eeeeree 


» ome 
6,982 


Making whole number sent out..........66. 00000 31,017 
or 12,644 more than during the previous year. 

Whole number of dead letters opened at San 
Francisco, 75,127. 


Foreign Letters. 


| Returned to England........... évsdedeva ivcvecsed’ Gaee 
% PURNOGs 6c os sh be be eciee aves daewene 13,400 
66 USNs ds wasn és enee00e0 pownahee 6,178 
* FIOM 50 o cccvaccassvecns sere ccaces 2,517 
“ PRUE whins 04 ob cen eces tes sus ecesosr 17,317 
& CRM bs dies ccivcvdcccdes sdees vvdd 25,800 
66 Pew Wren Ria.< a iideis 0 60is cd inet ot 2,041 
_ Nova Scotia..... grinven ses astevave sae . 1,693 
“ Prince Edward’s Island...........+++- 130 
Number of foreign letters............ esocse .- 110,911 


Persevering efforts have been made, so far as 
the limited number of clerks would permit, to 
find the true causes for the non-delivery, espe- 
cially of valuable letters; and the result has been 
to confirm the former experience of the Depart- 
ment, as stated in my annual report of last year, 
and my special report of 7th May last. For ex- 
ample: out of 8,002 cases, in which the inquiries 


| of the Department have been answered, or where 


| 90-cent stamps, 15,840; amounting to............ 14,25 
Previous to July 1, there were issued of 24-cent 
stamps, 52,350 ; amounting tO........seseeee8. 12,564 |} 
From Ist July to lst November, 287,975 ; amount- | 
Pl stca pets cake dense vatdtnine st cae aane ones 69,114 
Total issues of new denomination, 497,025; 
SRMIRUING, £0. dccnns secvce sues Cone es oboe rneede $138,192 


A new die for embossing the stamp on the 
postage-stamped envelope has been adopted, 
which is believed to be an improvement on the 
former one, especially because of its reduced size, 
giving a neater and more attractive appearance to 
the envelope. 

There has also been introduced a novel de- 
scription of stamped envelopes, embracing what 
is called the ‘* self-ruling improvement,’’ consist- 
ing of black lines so arranged within the envelope 


| as to afford a correct guide for writing the address + 


causes were patent without inquiry, 3,983 letters 
were misdirected, 621 illegibly directed, 583 di- 


|| rected to transient persons, 336 to persons moved 


away, 657 not mailed for want of postage, 885 
directed to fictitious persons or firms, 54 without 
any address or direction, 34 missent, leaving, 
outof 8,002, only 1,341 letters properly addressed, 
and only 684 for the non-delivery of which the 
Department is blamable, 657 having become dead 
because not prepaid. 

In reference to the class of letters not contain- 
ing money or other valuable inclosures, « similar 
state of facts seems to exist. The number re- 
turned to the dead letter office for want of postage 
during the past seven months, to November | 
was 22,259. 

Out of 37,868 letters without inclosures, the : 


torent r 
want of proper direction Was..........-.++- Ey 
Number entirely without address or direction....... 857 
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Although the number of letters conveyed by 
mail during the last year has increased by many 
millions, {as shown by the increased revenue of 
over five hundred thousand dollars,) yet the whole 
number of dead letters, so far from increasing, 
has rather diminished. 
concluded that better attention than formerly is 
now given to the delivery of letters, and that the 
new revulations on the subje ct have had a salu- 
tary effect. 

If the proper assistance could be obtained, 
further improvements might, no doubt, be made; 
and | therefore again beg leave to urge the pro- 
priety of authorizing the employment of tempo- 
rary clerks to make the experiment with the dead 


From this fact, it may be | 


letters, somewhat according to the plans proposed | 


in my special report of May 7, 1860. (Senate 
Ex. Doc., No. 41, Thirty-Sixth Congress, Ist 
session.) It might, perhaps, be sufficient for the 


resent, simply to authorize the use of the dead- | 
etter money, (which cannot be restored to the | 


owners,) including what bas heretofore accrued 
and that to accrue in future, or so much of it as 
may be necessary for the improvement of this 
branch of businese. 

The new law concerning the return of letters 


‘upon which the names and post offices of the wri- 


ters were indorsed, was communicated spectally 
to all postmasters; but, as yet, it seems to have 
been measurably inoperative. 

It is the duty of the Postmaster General to 
enforce the prompt rendition of the quarterly 


accounts of postmasters, and refer them to the |] 


Auditor for examination and adjustment. 
30th Jane last, there were in operation 28,498 post 
offices, making the number of accounts to be han- 


died in a year 113,396. Their bulk is such that 


over four hundred three-bushel sacks are required | 


to contain the accounts ef asingle quarter. The 
post bills (weighing alone between forty and fifty 
thousand pounds cach quarter) have to be sepa- 
rated from the transcripts, and stored in regular 
order for reference; and the dead letters counted 
and compared with their bills. Then the accounts 


Onthe | 


are registered and immediately transferred to the | 


Auditor’s oifice. Out of the whole number of post 
offices (28,498) only two hundred and fifty-cight 
failed to make returns fu> the quarter ended 30th 
June last. 


Report of the Postmaster General. 


amount of extra work has been found necessary 
since 1854. 

The 
most rapidly grown, is that connected with the 
ostage stamps and stamped envelopes. 

The use of stamps commenced in 1847; and be- 
tween Ist July of that year and 30th June, 1851, 
there were Issued 891,000 of the ten-cent denom- 
iniation, and 3,712,200 of the five-cent denomina- 
uuon, equal to $274,710. 

Under the act of 3d March, 1851, reducing post- 


| ages and favoring prepayment, the issucs were, 


for the year ending 30th June, 1852: 


ROGUE wo spunaesddconts oben Send sawene cond eke --» 5,002,490 
DRE» nclenduRechithete uneabetaecnemnes 000000 04987. 200 
SP ccnccne ssheeedvsunncpneenss pbenneeee ced 4 Wet,tee 


Equal to $1,446,170. 


For the year ending 30th June last, there were 
issued— 
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branch of business, however, which has 


ROOM. won cote osscccccses ce peepereseseceses . 599,723,400 
SCOM ce cvccdcres Cees Seen sees vevece cece scons 159,463,600 
B-COMt ss woe’ . wae Sb cdins opariddernes eoesee 008 579,359 
Ps ckwe ne Side abeseeuense 2e0 ont ckaned bene 3,898,450 | 
Rs Siete dks a eeenl kee & ek Saab hs » 1,653,500 
PE 0655 5 0040505 59005) cOn6 64% @ cevcccence 52,359 
SNE OU cosh putes os s0nae0ss oy sasapee .. » $5,929,939 00 
Stamped envelopes were introduced in 1853, 
and the issues during the last year amounted 
BD conc rvceneecsecevenscseesees cece pane ses 949,377 19 
Total of postage stamps and stamped en- 
velopes..... 056s cscs sere sees sonvccsss QOeeeie, IO 


being an increase in eight years of $5,424,146 19. 

In the year 1852, the number of orders for 
stamps was 9,200. In 1860, tlre orders for stamps 
and stamped envelopes were, in round numbers, 
80,000, or near 900 per cent. increase. The aver- 


age number of orders now requiring attention | 
Each separate order is | 


each day is above 225. 
compared with the ledger, and the date and amount 
of stamps and envelopes previously furnished are 
noted, so as to guard against over supplies. 
Next, the revenue of the post office is ascertained, 
and the amount to be sent is apportioned and 
noted accordingly. In the third place, the several 
orders are registered, and then charged on the 
ledgers to each office. 

teceipts corresponding to the number of orders 


| filled are daily received and entered on the regis- 


The dead letters, which number over five hun- |! 


dred thousand a quarter, are carefully opened, 
and those with inclosures of value registered and 
returned to the owners. 

The labor connected with the accounts and dead 
letters has increased over fifty per cent. within 
ten years. ‘Ten thousand new post offices have 
been established, and the number of valuable dead 
letters sent out has increased from’ sixteen to 
twenty-four thousand annually. 

Another branch of business, involving much 
labor and responsibility, is the preparation of war- 
rants and drafts in payment of balances reported 
by the Auditor to be due the mail contractors and 
others each quarter. 

This involves the keeping of summary cash 


ters, and then filed until the end of the quarter, 
when they are referred to the Auditor, to be reg- 
ularly charged in the adjustment of the postmas- 


| ters’ accounts. 


The duties described, connected with postage 
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count six temporary clerks, and three 
employed as clerks. 
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FOREIGN MAIL SERVICE. 

The tables accompanying the reportef the 4 
ditor for this Department, hereto annexed. o 
the following. results of our forcign maji < 
for the past fiscal year: 

The aggregate amount of postage. (sea 
and foreign) on United States and European ny 
was $1,376,402 25, conveyed as follows: 7 
ted States and other steamships « mploy 
Department, $541,039 92; by British mai 
ets, of the Cunard line, $766,418 60; and }, 
North German Lloyd and Hamburg lines of, 
packets, $68,943 73. Of this amount, 6839,0)° 
was collected in the United States, and 65.46.99¢ >) 
in the Untted Kingdom, France, Pr ssia, | 
men, Hamburg, and Bylgiuam. Excess of 
lections in the United States, $283,608 &5. 

The number of letters and newspane 
changed with Europe was as follows: Jette: 
from the United States, 3,093,390; received | 
Europe, 3,072,979; total, 6,166,369. News, 
sent, 2,127,870; newspapers received, 1,338,997 
total, 3,466,077. 

The amount of letter postages upon mails oy 
changed with Great Britain was $788,431 61: y 
Prussia, $285,469 20; with France, $229,209 7 
Bremen, $35,810 21; Hamburg, $33,133 52: and 
Belgium, $3,754 93; being an increase on Britis 
mails of $18,345 61; on French mails of $11,032 73. 
on Hamburg mails of $10,551 57; and a do. 
erease on Prussian mails of $3,173 48, and on 
Bremén mails of $2,558 16, as compared wit 
the previous year. (The exchange of mails with 
Belgium commenced on the 24th of January, 
1860.) ‘Total increased letter postages on Euro- 
pean mails, $37,953 20. 

The amount of postages on mails sent to G 
Britain was $376,814 03; to Prussia, $156,785 09: 
to France, $110,484 45; to Bremen, $16,995 
to Hamburg, $22,871 80; to Belgium, $2,26s ]8 
Total sent, $626,218 64. On mails received fi 
Great Britain, $411,617 58; from Prussia, $12 
684 1]; from France, $119,318 33; from Biem 


si 


rod 1 
Gby 





| $18,815 12, from Hamburg, $10,261 72; and f 


stamps and stamped envelopes, are of the very | 
first’ importance—being at the foundation of al- | 
most the entire revenues of the Post Office De- 


partment—and require for their performance the 


| closest application,combined with strict vigilance 
/ and all the best qualifications of an accountant. 


accounts with 8 United States depositaries, 29 | 


other depekitaries, (in post offices,) 842 draft 
offices, and 993 depositing offices. 
itary and draft offices, $3,237,777 (being over two 
thirds) of the net revenues of the Department 
were concentrated, and then disbursed during the 
year ending 30th June last, the remainder of the 
net revenue having been collected by mail con- 
tractors, on orders prepared and sent out from 
the Auditor’s office. 


On the 30th June, 1860, there were.. 7,445 mail contractors. 
= “ 1852, os 5,370 














EMOTORIO. cose cdcices + seesesees 2,075, say 50 per cent. 
Number of drafts and warrants issued in 

ee eee . -24,000 
Number of drafts and warrants is- 

Sen We BET ii See 2 cia cc's avesver 16,000 

eee ssseee-- 8,000, or 50 per cent. 








Before making payments, all the calculations 


At the depos- | 





of the Auditor’s office are verified, and noted each |! 


quarter, for which purpose summary accounts 
are required to be kept for all of the 8,500 mail 
routes, and the various calculations and entries 
thus amount to 17,000 each quarter. This large 


In 1852, the number of clerks on the various 
duties of the finance office, as above described, 


| was seventeen. The present number allowed by 


law is twenty-five, an increase which is insuffi- 
cient for the work connected with receiving and 
referring the accounts of postmasters, examining 
dead letters, and with disbursements of the reve- 
nue, leaving entirely out of view the distribution 
of postage stamps and stamped envelopes, which 
business has so rapidly advanced to its present 
magnitude since 1852, as already shown. At 
that period it was managed by one single clerk; 
now, at least nine clerks are required, 

In the other branches, various improvements 
have been introduced, which, together with the 
growth of the business, makes additional force 
necessary. At present, the work is accomplished 
by the aid of temporary clerks, who are engaged 
in the distribution of stamps, and paid out of the 
appropriation for that purpose; and by using as 
clerks persons who are employed and paid out 


of the appropriation for laborers. It is, however,’ 
| submitted that such_a state of things should not 


continue, and that Congress should make provis- 
ion for an addition to the regular corps of clerks 
sufficient to meet the absolute demands of the 
public service. 
the following additional clerks be authorized: 
one of class three, at $1,600 per annum; five of 
class two, at $1,400 perannum; five of class one, 
at $1,200 per annum—in all, eleven; being, 


, however, an addition of only two to the numeri- 
|| eal force now actually in service, taking into ac- 


Accordingly, | recommend that | 


Belgium, $1,486 75. Total received, $690,183 6] 
The weight of closed-letter mails received and 
sent during the year was as follows: Pru 
closed mails received, 186,845} ounces: sent, 
162,646} ounces; total, 299,491 ounces. British 
and Canadian closed mails received , 60,637 ounces 
sent, 39,018; ounces; total, 99,655; ounces. Brit- 
ish and California closed mails received, 24,442 
ounces;sent, 6,279} ounces; total, 30,721; ounces 
3ritish and Havana closed mails received, 12,733 


| ounces; and British and Mexican closed mails 


received, 1,183 ounces. 

The amount paid Great Britain for sea and tr- 
ritorial transit of closed mails through the United 
Kingdom was $126,049 974; and the amount t- 
ceived from Great Britain on British closed mails 


| in transit through the United States was $41 ,400 6» 


q ° ‘ 
Balance due Great Britain on adjustment of accoun 


| - r a 
at the sea postage only, for the sum ol $09 ,9e 


the vear ended June 30, 1850.........+.655: $193, 19 
Balance due to France (third and fourth quar- 
ONE. BID nino 0.50005 ty.050) can0es,cnesceens we : 
Balance duc to Bremen........-se0+-e2 +s ines 
Balance duc to Hamburg...........- seer eeeee b 





Balance due the United States on adjustment — 
of accounts with Prussia for the fiscal year.. 43,25. 


The cost of the transatlantic mail service per 
formed by steamships employed by this Depar- 
ment, under the provisions of the act of June hy, 
1858, was $375,235 04. Thirty round trips were 
verformed by American steamships between 4 v 
Vork, Southampton, and Havre, for the sea ant 
United States inland postages, amountns © 
$228,149 70; the average, per round trip, Deis 
$7,604 99. Eleven round trips were re . 
by foreign steamships between New York s' 
Liverpool, at the sea postage only, for ! ‘ 
of $50,093 62; averaging $4,553 96 per rou” 
trip. ‘Ten round trips were performed betw 
New York and Southampton by foreign 8" 
ships, at the sea postage only, for the ae 
$37,061 45; averaging $3,706 14 per rowne » 
Thirty-one round trips were also performes 
the Canadian line of mail packets betwee? 


he sun 


su 


r' 


land and Liverpool and Quebec and Liverpoo!s 


930 27 


averaging $1,933 23 per round trip 
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l,ytal postages on mails transported by steam- | 


ching between New York, New Orleans, and San 
sco, via the Isthmus of Panama, including 

. foy Aspinwalland Panama (New Granada) 
Acapulco, Mexico, $220,862 75; between 

‘ Orleans and San Francisco, via the Isthmus 
of Tehuantepec, from July 1 to October 10, 1860, 


T 


61.584 81; between the United States and the || 

West India Islands, $66,715 67; and between | 

\ Orleans and Vera Cruz, Mexico, $2,019 ~ 

9 rmount paid to the different home lines of 
steamers conveying mails toand from Ha- 

; and Matanzas, (Cuba,) and receiving as 


sation the United States postages, sea and 
was $50,651 68, and for transporting mails 


i» steamship between New Orleans and Vera 
Craz. Me xico, seven round trips, $1,911 15. 

| have the satisfaction of announcing that a 
liberal and advantageous postal treaty has been 


eluded with his Majesty the King of the Bel- 
through his Exeellency, Mr. Blondcel Van 
Cuelenbroeck,envoy extraordinary and minister 
ntiary, the ratifications of which have 
oon reeularlyexchanged. A copy of this treaty, 
whieh bears date the 2lst December, 1859, ac- 
companies this report, 
Some further correspondence has taken place 
etween this Department and the British Post 
Office on the subject of a reduction of postage 
upon international letters, but as yet without any 
satisfactory result. The division of the present 
rate of twenty-four cents is as follows: 





United States inland postage......2..eeee. oncese ° cents. 
Sea POstagse .ooescceeseces jebee sasee eecccccoce 16 « 
Rrit land stave 3 “ 
British INMANG POSlAZe eeee cece cece cree eeeeewcene 

24 “ 


|e 


Report of the Postmaster General. 


messengers, that in some respects their land con- 
veyance is superior to ours, and that in the con- 
veyance by sea, their packets render a more val- 


uable and far more costly service than those of | 
The answer on the part of | 


the United States. 
the United States is that our mail service is much 
more extended and costly than that of Great 
gritain; that every year adds to its expense; that 
in point of fact, while in that country it is a 
source of income, in the United States it is a tax 
of several million dollars annually on the Treas- 
ury; and when, under these circumstances, we 
are willing, in a spirit of liberality and for the 
sake of uniformity, to take our lowest rate of 
three cents as our proportion of the inland poest- 
age on international letters, allowing them their 


| inland rate of two cents, it is certainly the utmost 


that could in honor be granted. The true prin- 
ciple is, that each Government is the best if not 
the only competent judge of the cost and value 
of its own inland postal service. That of Eng- 
land, with all its celerity and regularity and other 
advantages, Has been determined by the Govern- 
ment of that country to be worth but two cents 
the single rate; and that this is no,under-estimate 
is proved by the fact that the postal system is 
there fully self-sustaining. The domestic service 
of the United States has been determined by 
Congress to be worth three cents te single rate 


for distances under, and ten cents for distances | 


over, three thousand miles; and that this is no 


|| over-estimate is conclusively shown by the fact 


that the postal system here, so far from sustain- 


. ing itself, is, as already stated, a heavy annual 


The country performing the ocean service of | 


course receives the sea postage. 


| ence as it does international commerce, forbids | 
that a foreign letter should be subjected to a | 


This Department having intimated its willing- || 


ness, upon certain conditions, to favor a reduc- 
tion of the postage to twelve cents, the British 

,i February, 1857, proposed that rate, and 
division should be as follows: 


I pinta cias cape de Kut VedeSee eben Oke cks 3 cents. 
BOA sinc ctenntent) sheets nens auek sagpubdueseae 6 * 
United Bes BRN. as cevcapdacscdreccacacccoe a «6 

le 


Xs a condition of this proposition it was, how- 
ever, further proposed that no letter should be 
forwarded unless prepaid to the extent of at least 
one rate of twelve cents; that letters on which 
postage to the amount of twelve cents had been 
|, but which were not fully prepaid, should 
be charged with the deficient postage, and in ad- 
diuon one rate of twelve cents; and that each 
country was to retain the amount of postage col- 
lected in it, whether for prepaid letters dispatched 

other, or for insufficiently paid letters re- 
ceived from the other} but the eountry from which 
the letters were dispatched was to’ account to the 
other for the sea rate—six cents for half-ounce 
rs—when the mail packet by which the let- 
ters were forwarded belonged to that other coun- 
try 





This offer was deelined, but without presenting 
on the part of this Departmentany counter prop- 
osition before the month of August, 1859, when 

proposed to take the inland rates established in 
the respective countries—three cents United States 
to two cents British—as presenting a fair division, 
leaving the sea postage at seven cents; and that 
each country should continue to account as at 


present for its due proportion of the postage, in- | 


stead of retaining all it should collect and account- 
i 


this pro 
to the 


reality Superior to those extended to our domestic 
letters in the aggregate, since a considerable pro- 
portion of the latter are subject to ten cents post- 
age, it was confidentl 
prompuy accepted. But I regret to say it was 
deg lined; the British Government insisting on an 
equal division of the inland postage, and propos- 
ing that the inland rate for each country shall be 
7/0 cents, leaving the sea postage at eight cents. 
dere the subject rests. On their side it 1s claimed 


re a very large proportion of the letters are 
Cilve 


ng only in respect to the sea postage. Regarding | 
Oposition as most liberal, offering as it does | 
international correspondence advantages in 


believed that it would be | 


| as heretofore, to carry much the largest part of 


charge upon the Treasury. The spirit of the 
age, which encourages international correspond- 


higher postage for its inland transportation than 
that which is imposed upon domestic letters, and 


it- has certainly no claim to be_carried fora lower | 


rate. As in the division of the twelve-cent post- 
age proposed, England will cousent to no abate- 
ment of her mland rate, ler postal authorities 


cannot reasonably expect that the United States | 


will reduce their domestic rate; which, as shown, 
is already much below what the service actually 
costs, 


England, which is confessedly so, remains intact. 
Seven cents is regarded as affording an ample 
compensation for the ocean transportation. If, 


however, it is not so, it should be increased; but || 


that increase should not be abstracted from the 


domestic rate of either of the two countries. As | 
regards the superiority of the English ocean con- | 


veyance, so long as they are enabled by large 
subsidies to keep vessels of great speed regularly 
in the service the year round; they will continue, 


the mails, and will, of course, continue to realize 


a correspondingly large proportion of the sea || 


postage. Lam gratified, however, to ba able to 
state that, although the United States vessels are 
prohibited by law from receiving anything beyond 
the postages for the conveyance of the mails, 
there is now a fair prospect of our soon having a 
regular weekly line to Europe by American ships. 

In my solicitude to avoid every obstacle to an 
immediate reduction of the postage upon letters, 
| proposed to the Postmaster General of Great 
Britain to leave the subject of postage upon 
printed matter for separate negotiation. High as 
the postage is on letters, it is even more unreason- 
able on many kinds of printed matter. The united 
charge on newspapers and pamphlets weighing 
not over two ounces, is four cents; on pamphlets 


and magazines exceeding two ounces in weight, | 
eight cents an ounce; and books are admitted into 


the mail only at letter rate. The British office 


| proposes that each country shall charge what it 


pleases upon printed matter of every description, | 


crediting the other with thirty cents a pound 
when the other performs the sea service,and with 
ten cents a pound when the sea conveyance is by 
its own packets, The counter proposition of this 
Departm« nt is, that upon newspapers the postage 
shall Le two cents, prepaid, and divided equally, 
whether the sea conveyance is by one or the other 
country; and that all other kinds of printed mat- 


It is difficult to perceive on what principle | 
| it can be claimed that our rate, which is not re- | 
munerative, shall suffer abatement, while that of 
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cents an ounce, or thirty-two cents a pound, the 
postage to be apportioned and accounted for as 
follows: 


United States inland. .......+...ee. ie hipaa ail 10 cents. 
Sea (the country carrying receiving)............ lwo « 
L British fmdand ......cccccccccresessvees evsecces 6 
2 


PACIFIC MAILS. 


By the terms of the act of June 15, 1860, the 
compensation for the ocean service between our 
Atlantie and Pacific coasts was limited to the 
postage received on the mails conveyed. Lmme- 
diately after the passage of this law,a correspond- 
ence was opened with the owners of the steam- 
ships engaged in the trade between New York 
and San Francisco, and the mails were offered to 
them on the conditions of the act referred to; but 
they were peremptorily declined, on the ground 
that in consequence of the diversion of a large 
part of the letter mail to the overland roate, the 
postages would attord a wholly inadequate remu- 
neration. ‘This fact the President of the United 
States at once communicated to Congress, and 
urged that the act of June 15 should be so modi- 
fied as to authorize the Department to contract 

|| for the continuance of the then existing iransport- 
| ation of the mails between New York and San 

Francisco on such terms as might be deemed 

reasonable and just. Congress, however, ad- 
journed without taking any further action upon 
the subject. In view of the importance of these 
mails, and of the impractieability, from their great 
weight and bulk, of forwarding them over land, 
a renewed effort was made for their transmission 
by sea; and finally Cornelius Vanderbilt agreed 
to convey them unul the 4th of March next, upon 
|, the terms of the act of June 15, but upon the ex- 
| press assurance that the President would recom- 
mend to Congress to make to him such further 
allowance, over and above the postage, as would 
constitute a fairand adequate compensation for the 
service. But for this assurance all the endeavors 
of the Department to maintain an occan postal 
communication between our Atlantic and Pacific 
ports would, it is confidently believed, have 
proved unavailing. 

The subjoined table exhibits the postages re- 
ceived from the ocean and Isthmus route to Cali- 
fornia, as well as from the overland service, for 
| three quarters of the present year, ending Sep- 

tember 30: 


March quarter, 1860. 


|| Ocean and Isthmus postages...... 06000000004 + G39,773 97 


| Overiand POSMIONs 0506004 +0.040050 9000: ad Stains 30,772 49 
June quarter, 1860. 
|} Ocean and Isthmus postages..... Caves CErbp eee 33,607 62 
| Overland postages.......... uedeanhetaes aes oo HAD 373 
September quarter, 1860. 
Ocean and Isthmus postages.......... eee. eee 95,644 70 
Overland postages.........4. MosavaecerVhateves 37,010 75 


It will be seen that the revenue from the ocean 
service has constantly diminished, while that from 
the overland route has constantly increased, 
though not in the same proportion. The dimi- 
nution and increase are alike due to the order of 
this Department under date of 17th of December, 
1859, directing letter mails, which hed previously 
| gone by the steamers, to be made up and for- 
| warded overland. During the last quarter, which 
was the first under the existing contract, the fall- 
ing off in the receipts from the ocean service was 
| very rapid, having declined to $25,644 70. This 
is probably below the quarterly average for the 
year. Assuming, however, the receipts for the 
preceding quarter to be the average, this would 
give at the rate of $134,430 48 per annum. That 
| this sum, should it even be realized, is not a full 

compensation for the service as actually per- 
formed, is undeniable; but what further allow- 
ance should be made to the contractor, is a ques- 
| tion which belongs to the discretion of Congress 
to determine. Prior to the 30th of June, 1860, 
the transmission of these mails, including a direct 
service from New Orleans, cost the Government 
at the rate of $350,000 per annum. The present 
contract does not embrace the New Orleans mails, 
|| but it provides for an additional monthly trip be- 
|| tween New York and San Francisco, making the 
|| service tri-monthly instead of semi-monthly as 
|| heretofore. It is due to the contractor to say that 


red free by paid letter-carriers and rural || ter be subject to compulsory prepayment, at two || he has thus far faithfully fulfilled lis engagement 
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36TH Cona....2p Sxss. Report of the Postmaster General. 
with the Department, and as he came to its relic f 

in a conjuncture of great embarrassment, his 
claim for remuneration should be frankly and 


Lberglly met. {& should not regard the Govern- 


he postal —_— wit 
and stages, between Portland, Oregon, and Olym- || and those charged with its administration: os, a ca 


| pia, in Washington Territory, at a rate of cost || but deplore its perversion to an object so : er l 
not exceeding that prescribed for the former route. || foreign to that for which it was contriby:,, 
| 








: e Gi ‘ ; i} ; : buted by . ac 
ment as honorably pan nese of its obligations to || The contractors for the semi-weekly mailalready || the public. So wasteful an expenditure cane ario 
him, without a full redemption of the pledge im- || in operation between the latter points, were di- || earnings of the Department is to the last doo. Or! 
ne din the assurance which the President, from || rected to improve accordingly, making the trips || discouraging to all endeavors at prudener sch 
igh considerations of the public interest, felt || in thirty-six hours, as required by the act, at | frugality in theif administration on the Part of the pre 
justified in giving him. || $12,346 additional pay, per annum. They have || executive branch of the Government. [y yy.) Chi 

In addition to this tri-monthly mail by the || not yet been heard from. The act further directed || this course of legislation is a seeming rely, rou 
ocean, there exists at present the following over- that the ocean service, performed semi-monthly || the self-sustaining theory on which the Pos: or * 
land postal connections with the Pacific: _ since October, 1857, between San Francisco and || Office Department was organized and so lone ; tim 
1. A semi-monthly mail from St. Joseph, Mis- |; Olympia, at $122,500 per annum, should be with- | so honorably conducted, and tends thus to ¢, Sti the 
souri, via Salt Lake City, to Placerville, Califor- || drawn, when the routes referred to were put in || that powerful motive to economy which has ey. eve 
nia. ‘The expenditure upon this route was re- || opération. The Pacific MailSteamshipCompany, || been the conservative element of the service, |; twe 
duced $47,000 on the 6th day of June, 1860, by || who held the contract therefor, have been in- || persisted in, it must finally result in confoyys - for 
the establishment of a * star’’ in liew of the pre- | structed to discontinue service accordingly. As || the postal revenues with the common Treasy;-, the 
existing coach service between Salt Lake City || there has existed for some years a six-times-a- || and in disavowing the trust with which thes» »,.., ve} 
and Placerville, and it has been increased at the || week steamboat service, between San Francisco || enues have been charged from the foundatio to | 
rate of $24,381 per annum by the improvement || and Sacramento City, one hundred and twenty || the Government, or in openly disregardiyy (, thi 
of the service to a weekly mail between Placer- || miles, through in eleven hours, and as the net ex- || obligations. ; , ; est 
ville and Carson City and between St. Joseph || panes of the new interior route, as arranged, is | MISSISSIPPI RIVER MAIL. N 
and Fort Kearney, for the purpose of supplying | out $76,463 a year, it will be perceived that the || It appears from the last annual report that i) 
the large and increasing populations in the regions effect of the arrangements will be to make the ser- '| aggregate cost of the service between St. Paw! yn ‘os 
of the Pike’s Peak and Washoe mines, _ _ vice between San Francisco and Olympia (nearly || New Orleans for the year ending June 30, [a3 7 
2. A weekly mail from New Orleans, via San |; one thousand miles) much more frequent than was $328,278. The reduction of $47 213, made . 
‘ or 71 Pp San | . ider 5 , ; | ; - : ywads Made va 
Antonio, Camp Stockton, and El Paso, to San || heretofore, and at a considerable saving in ex- || above the mouth of the Ohio, Operated to brine a 
Francisco. — re ; _ || penditure, an increase of mail facilities, which || the expenditure for the last fiscal year dowy 1, att 
3. A semi-weekly letter mail from St. Louis || will, doubtless, afford great satisfaction, as well | 281,065. The tri-weekly river mail between ion 
and Memphis, via Hort Smith and El Paso and || 8s accommodation, to the numerous important femphis and New Orleans has been since in. ea 
wae Yuma, to San Francisco. ; || towns lying between said points. continued, which has resulted ina further retrene). E aa 
/ 6 _ eee a SOENES, > 350) 000 "|| SAN ANTONIO AND SAN DIEGO. || ment of $76,600 per annum, so that the total oy. lo 
i - ihed—estimating that by the ocean a ‘ (— . | —Y . . LC > seal w 
.: sal 2)9. 38] ‘rh. a - ae ——_ vor an- || Lt Was stated in the last annual report that the | lay upon the route for the current fiscal year wil ho 
7 oS: § 2022 381. . Ce s » > o | < ‘ - a i c 5 . = » Oa oe ° 
wee. © eee entetaennti sal  aseaicaiiaaie ie this || Costof this service had been reduced from $196,000 | be $204,465. The discontinuance last referred to in 
y , ass >t *s acc any s | ; : : . 2 j 36 »nce of > aaeer 
a report, do not ouened 296,469 71 ca In view of | to $120,000 per annum, by restoring it to its ori- || WaS made in consequence of the heavy through m, 
a i ee ch limited oe -iaieaeali oe hata ginal footing as a semi-monthly mail. Within || Mails having been transferred to the railroads, of Sr 
ee the atlas ul of the fac t that the st ame were the past year that portion of the route between | which acontinuous line rm exists between Mem. = 
»« z i » fac Z Se Te $ >re . . . : i > > “xnendi 
: oe we oo : || San Diego and Fort Yuma was discontinued as || Phis and New Orleans. The expenditure sii i 
be established and are maintained mainly for the ; ; ; ; nade upon the river route very far exceeds it . 
Ae © : c ; || entirely useless, which resulted in a saving of || ¥ade Up ery lar exceeds its mi 
advancement of certain national objects not at all | Z 5 lval di ly inued from defere: 
: : | $28,695. Between El Paso and Camp Stockton, || POSta! value, and 1s only continued from deference to 
postal in their character, I respectfully but earn- || °°; 9 = > || to the apparent will of Coneress. as manifested tl 
, : 2 : || a ** star’? has been substituted for the coach ser- || ' ppare gress, as manilested th 
£ estly renew the recommendation contained in my |} —. . in the mandatory act under which the service wa ; 

>) Ce last annual report, that they shall be at once || vice, and the semi-monthly improved toa weekly | lj y : Se N 

me oe ae the I blie Teens y , | mail, with a reduction of the expenditure of established. These contracts will expire on tly Ni 

; a . Pus GPen Sas Puss Ceeeeery || $12,579. ‘The service has also been increased to || 30th June, 1862, when it will be practicable and - 

a Phe following table of postages received from, | Let ‘ x seals : the duty of the Department to place the trans t 
: cer a weekly mail between San Antonio and Camp ity > Mepis ° O place the trans- a 
‘ d and expenditures made upon, these several routes || o " T . : rs ns + * ortation of these river mails on the footing which 1n 
rill indfeate the postal value of each during the || Stockton. bis has involved an additional || P . a: ; , ee 
= leat onan _— ° | annual outlay of $16,274, which, however, was it occupied prior to the passage of the law re- tw 
- eee : ; : || necessary in order to complete the postal connec- ferred to. No doubt is entertained that by ea- tw 
; Expenditure. Receipts. || , : aging their conveyance by the trip, and thus le 
i: 1. From New York to San Francisco, $350,000 170,825 40 || tion between New Orleans and San Francisco. || 848!" ee ee eee eee ee | 
2. Overland, via El Paso, &c....... 600,000 “119,766 76 || It thus appears that the aggregate of the retrench- || Opening the service to free competition on tle-part r 
3. St. Joseph to Salt Lake City..... 125,000 4,305 64 || ments made in the expenditures on this route || Of the steamers plying on the Mississippi, at leas! sa 
. Salt Lake C Jacerville.... 83,24 97850 || -- "aI ee : \ ; saved fr he 
H — ao csees talibcerieomasios aaa 593 41 |} Since March , 1859, amounts to $101,000. As thus $100,000 oie antag might aeons b 
: : as am || Modified, the route meets every postal want, and || Present expenditure. . 
li thus appears that the revenue accruing from H dine maeatet eins 684d teiitandl eu be tendieal ‘ ga 
the service between St. Any and Placerville, || staan ee ublic 7 — NEW YORK AND NEW ORLEANS MAIL. n) 
via Salt Lake City, amounted to but $5,284 14; |)" y P ie The subjoined table will exhibit the character a 
yet upon this route—adding thereto the short || CHARLESTON, SAVANNAH, AND KEY WEST SERVICE. |! of the service during the past year between NeW 
distances between St. Louis and St. Joseph and || Under the provisions of the act approved June || York and New Orleans on the central or Knox- 
San Francisco and Placerville—a bill now pend- || 25, 1860, proposals were invited for transporting || ville route and on that via Wilmington: 
ing before Congress preneres the establishment the mails semi-monthly in steamships between Southwestern route, via Knozville, Tennessee } 
of a daily service, under the delusive expectation || Charleston and Savannah and Key West; and on Schedule time, to March, inclusive, 4} days; from April, a 
of carrying through this vast desert,,and over || the 3d day of October, 1860, a contract was con- || 4 days. 
mountains for several months of the year covered || cluded with the owner of the steamer Isabel, to Actual average, 5 days 2 hours. “ 
with snow and impassable, the mails, weighing || continue for four years from the Ist day of July Arrivals in schedule time, 340. os 
f : : 26 . ’ Arrivals out of schedule time, 339. rT 
tons, which are now safely, rapidly, and regu- || 1860, at an annual compensation of $40,000. ; heat Se tial 
& > | : . Atlantic route, via Wilmington, North Carolina. 3] 
or larly transported by other routes that are open || Whether the service to be performed be viewed Schedule time, 5} days 
’ - . ay oat * te * . » s. 0 
= and unobstructed throughout the year. The en- || in its commercial or postal aspects, the sum agreed Actual average, 5 days 19 hours. a 
+ a terprise in its practical operation would, no doubt, || to be paid for it must be regarded as extravagant. Arrivals in schedule time, 431. i 
By yt result in a complete failure, owing to the charac- | The absence, however, of competition, rendered Arrivals out of schedule time, 136. ; a 
a ter of the road, the rigors of the winter, and the | it impracticable to secure better terms, while the Near the close of May last, mails from New : 
. . y - at c 
vee bulk and weight of the mails. It could not be || mandatory tone of the law left the Department no || York for New Orleans and from New Orleans ‘er PS 
> maintained ata less cost than $600,000 per annum; |! alternative but to accept the best responsible offer || New York ceased to be transmitted via Wilming- e 
eS and, while disastrous to the last degree to the || made, provided it did not exceed the maximum || ton. They have since been sent wholly by the a 
‘ pa interests, this lavish outlay would prove || fixed bythe act. The revenues derived from this || other route. : » di 
. eo veneficial only to the contractors. If their im- || service will not exceed per annum; indeed, It thus appears that while the ee = 
: +. . +s . . . . . eet 1 
saat portunities and the importunities of their friends || as one half of the limited correspondence between.|| upon the central route is seventeen hours less' - vi 
ae e cannot be withstood by the Government, it would | the termini of the route will be conveyed via the || on that by Wilmington, yet the arrivals upo' - a 
fe be far better that they and their descendants, for || Florida railroad and steamers on the western coast || latter are more regular and much more ee es 
ee : ; . . one . Or > oth 
gg an indefinite period, should be pensioned from the || of the peninsula, the probability is that the re- || within the schedules than upon the pene. - be 
/ ‘| - Treasury, than that this unparalleled waste of the || ceipts will fall much below the sum named. This || of these routes, however, show a marke ‘onl = 
Ee public money should be allowed. was well known to Congress, and leaves no room || provement, alike in regularity and speed, as 2 os 
Saee bo The act of Congress of 21st Juné last directed to doubt that commercial considerations alone red with the returns of the preceding yer to 
- me to contract with the California Stage Com- || led to the enactment of the law under which this hus, the central exhibits for 1860, 340 ree “i 
+ | pany for daily service in stages, between Sacra- || service has been established. In fact, the history || in schedule time, against 241 for 1859, “ 8 in 
~ mento City, in California, and Portland, in Ore- of the act makes this quite as manifest as if the pur- || erage time of 5 days 2 hours against 0 aie on 
- gon, running throngh in seven days, from April || pose had been declared in the title of the bill itself. || hours; while that by Wilmington pres‘ 6 days ity 
1 to December 1, and in twelve days, the balance || Had this large appropriation been payable from || average time of 5 days 19 hours a dul wi 
of the year, at $90,000 per annum. This | the common Treasury, I should have forborne || 1} hour for 1859, and 431 arrivals i. ae m. 
went into operation on the 15th of September, || all remark upon its improvidence, and would have || time during about 11 months, against * ye ac 
~ = | - . . > ; > a Ss } 
under my order, when the service previously ex- || left to others the task of commenting alike upon || entire year of 1859. Neither of these gesagt Pj 
: . ce i} . = $ ; " yere made 
isting on the road, costing $25,883 per annum, | the expediency and constitutionality of such a || ever, has fulfilled the promises i a oie ay 
was withdrawn. The act also directed the organ- || disposition of the public money. The appropria- |! to the Department, or justified the exp 
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hich have been entertained in reference to it, as 


Ww . : 
a carrier of the mails. 


Under the authority of the act of June 14, 1858, | 


vecontract has been entered into for the transport- | 


ation of the mails between Charleston and New 
O;: _yia the ecean and the Florida railroad— 


' ys 
E dul time, fully guarantied, 60 hours. The 
ne mt schedule time between New York and 
Phar! ston is 48hours, which would give, by this 
route, from New York to New Orleans, 108 hours, 


or 4) days—being 14 hours less than the average 
time by the ec ntral, and 31 hours less than that by 
the Wilmington route. The expectation, how- 
ever, is confidently indulged that the service be- 
tween Charleston and New Orleans will be per- 


formed in from 50 to 55 hours, in which event | 


there will be thus offered advantages for the con- 


yeyance of the great southern mail much superior | 
to those hitherto afforded by any other route. In | 


this connection may be mentioned the recently | 


established 
NIGHT MAIL BETWEEN NEW YORK AND BOSTON. 


The value and necessity of a postal communi- 
cation between these large commercial marts, at 
a jater hour of the day than has hitherto existed, 
has long been apparent to the Department; but 
various difficulties have intervened to prevent its 
attainment. All the lines connecting the two cities 
are composed of three and four distinct compa- 
nies, deriving their charters from as many differ- 


ent States, and having each its own interests and || 
Recent negotiations, 


local purposes to advance. 
however, have resulted in arrangements for an 
interior night train, leaving New York at eight, p. 


m., and running through New Haven, Hartford, | 


Springfield, and Worcester, reaching Boston in 


not more than nine hours, and returning from | 


oston to New York at similar hours. In this 
manner, correspondence prepared in either city 
to the close of the latest business hours 1s taken 


through and delivered at an early hour of the suc- | 


ceeding morning. A connection is also made at 
—which isthus expedited some thirteen hours—so 
tat letters (and passengers) leaving Washington 
in the morning, arrive at Boston in less than 


twenty-three hours, and from Baltimore in about | 


twenty-one hours; conversely, correspondence 
leaving Boston at eight o’clock one evening, is 
received and delivered at Washington before the 
same hour the next evening. 

The arrangement is for three months only, it 
being an experiment, to result in a permanent or- 
ganization, should it prove successful as a postal 
measure, and remunerative to the contractoes as 
a passenger conveyance. 


RAILROAD SERVICE. 


After alluding to the irregularities connected 
with the transportation of the mails on the rail- 
roads of the country, growing out of the refusal 


of many of the companies to execute the custom- || : 
|] — they have of late been on the increase. In 


ary contracts, it was stated in the last annual 


report to be the purpose of the Department to | 


‘notify these companies that, on and after March 


31, 1860, the mails would be delivered to them || 


only on condition of their entering into formal 
agreements, containing on their part the usual 
stipulations for the faithful performance of the 
service.” Subsequently, however, a bill was 


passed by the Senate, and would probably have | 


passed the House of Represeatatives, butfor lack 
of ume to consider it, essentially modifying the 
existing laws prescribing the compensation and 
duties of the railroad companies as carriers of the 
mails; and it was deemed advisable that the pro- 
visions of this bill should be the basis of the con- 
tracts, the execution of which it was proposed to 
enforce. The action contemplated has therefore 
been postponed, in order that the Department 
may be in a condition to avail itself at once of the 


relief which would be afforded by the bill referred 
to, should it become a law. 


NEW ROUTES. 


By the “fact to furnish additional mail facil- 
Sae8 approved May 16, 1860, the sum of $25,160 
was placed at the disposal of the Department for 
mail routes in western Kansas, authorized by the 
Price March 27, preceding, for the supply of the 

ike’s Peak region; and the sum of $400,000 was 


‘ppropriated for putting in operation such of the | 


, to commence as soon as practica 


Report of the Postmaster General. 


routes established by the act of June 14, 1858, 
‘“‘as the Postmaster General might deem advisa- 
ble.’? In anticipation of the appropriation for 
the routes first named, namely, those intended 
for the conveyance of mails to the gold regions of 
western Kansas, proposals were invited by ad- 
vertisement, dated on the 7th April, the service 
bie after the Ist 

July, and continue to 30th June, 1862. On open- 
ing the proposals, on the 15th June, it was found 
that the aggregate sum bid for the whole number 
of routes (five) was but $7,579 perannum. The 
aera for the principal route, namely, that from 
ulesburg (on the Salt Lake route) to Denver City, 


AO - a | 
| was $800 only, for the weekly conveyance of a 


mail, probably never less than half a ton in weight, 


' adistance of two hundred and forty miles, through 


a new country, nearly destitute of the necessary 
facilities for transportation. As was to have been 
expected, the accepted bidder for this route utterly 
failed to make any provision for the service; ef 


under a subsequent advertisement, a proposal | 


was accepted, and a contract made, with another 
party to take the mail from Fort Kearny, a point 
one hundred and ten miles east of Julesburg, on 
the Salt Lake route, and convey it to Denver 
City, once a week, in six and a half days, a dis- 
tance of four hundred miles. 


efficient operation. The routes established by 
the act of June 14, 1858—first advertised February 
1, 1859, but not let in consequence of the failure 


| of the postal appropriation bill at the second ses- | 


sion of the Thirty-Fifth Congress—were again 
advertised May 16, 1860, the service to commence 
on the Atlantic routes October 1, and on the Pa- 
cific routes December 1. Decisions on the pro- 
posals received were made July 31, the aggregate 
amount of the bids accepted being at the rate of 
$333,641 per annum, or $206,647 for the remain- 
der of the fiscal year ending June 30, 1861, which 
is $132,353 less than the sum ($400,000) appro- 


2 mi ' | priated. 
New York with the morning mail from the South || 


PREPAYMENT. 

After the act of March 3, 1855, making prepay- 
ment compulsory, had gone into operation, it 
was found that large numbers of unpaid letters 
continued to be posted. Supposing that this was 
the result of a lack of knowledge on the part of 
the public of the requirements of the new law, 
the Department directed that in all such cases the 
parties addressed should be advised by the post- 


| masters that such letters had been deposited for 


| transmission, and would be forwarded on receipt | 
| of the postage. 
| for more than five years, but the evil which it 
| was established tocorrect still continues. The fact 
| that the postal laws exact the prepayment of all 
| domestic letters is certainly as notorious as any 
| governmental regulation can possibly be made; and 


This practice has been continued 


yet these letters not only continue to be lodged 
unpaid in the different post offices, but at several 


New York their average number is fifty-nine 


| daily, and it oon that in like proportion 


they are receive 


at the other post offices through- 
out the country. 


Regarding this as evidencing 


| a determination on the part of a portion of the 


correspondents using the mails, to evade the 
postal laws, the practice of notifying the parties— 
which has been one involving much labor and 
expense—has within a few weeks been aban- 
doned, and this class of letters are now sent at 
once to the dead-letter oflice. This appropriate dis- 
position of them will, it is baliewed be promptly 
followed by a general compliance with the law. 
The same indisposition to obey the postal laws 
has been manifested by the non-payment of the 
carrier’s fee on letters collected from the boxes 
for the mails in those cities in which this feature 
of the penny post has been introduced. The act 
of July 3, 1836, is imperative in requiring the 
prepayment of this fee; and concurring, as I do 
fully, in its-policy, I have not felt justified in sus- 
pending or In any degree modifying its operation. 
As, however, the date of its enforcement is so 
recent, it has been deemed advisable to pursue 
for a limited period the course already mentioned 
as having been adopted in reference to another 
class of letters, after the passage of the act of 
March 3,1855. The letters are now retained for 
the payment of the carrier’s fee, and the parties 


r 
The other routes | 
included in this group are under contract, and in || 


} 

















| addressed are notified, in order that’ if they choose 
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to do so, they may make the payment, which 
should have been made by the writers. Through 
the press, and by placards on the letter-boxes, 
every possible publicity has been given to this 
law; and yet, from inadvertence, or fraud, or 
other cause, numerous letters continue to be de- 
posited in the boxes on which the carrier's fee is 
not paid. The courtesy of the Department in 
giving the notice alluded to—which has imposed 
upon ita heavy burden—instead of being appre- 
ciated, has been the means of provoking much 
bitter and senseless animadversion on the part of 
those who find themselves overtaken by the un- 
pleasant consequences of their own neglect or 
fraud, or of that of their correspondents. ‘T’o all 
this, it is sufficient to reply, that the postal au- 
thorities are but performing a plain and simple 
duty in enforcing this law; and if embarrassments 
ensue, it is but proper that they should fail upon 
those by whose willful or heedless conduct they 
have been superinduced. Ignorance so defiant of 
all attempts at its enlightenment, or indifference 


| so insensible alike to duty and to interest, may 


well be permitted to suffer annoyance, and even 
loss, without exciting any serious concern, It 
is proper to say, that culpable negligence is not 
by any means confined to the correspondents of 
our own country. In England, as appears from 
the last report of the Postmaster General, more 
than eleven thousand letters were posted during 
the year 1859, without any address at all, while, 
it is added, two hundred are daily posted at the 
principal office in London, unsealed. Were the 
duty of the public in reference to its correspond- 
ence as faithfully performed as is that of the Post 
Office Department, much of the complaint now 
heard of its irregularity and mismanagement 
would cease. 
PENNY POST. 

In the last annual report it was recommended 
that the provision of the act of 1825, levying a 
postage of one cent on ‘drop letters,’’ should be 
repealed, in order that the Department, by a re- 
duction of its rates, might be enabled more suc- 
cessfully to compete with private expresses in the 
delivery of the local correspondence of the cities. 


| This repeal was made; but Congress went fur- 


ther, and declared that thereafter the charge on 
each letter delivered by a carrier should be not 
exceeding one cent. The effect of this was to 
take from the Department the discretion in regu- 
lating the charge which had been conferred upon 
it by the acts of July 2, 1836, and March 3, 1851. 
It has been satisfactorily ascertained that in the 
smaller and sparsely populated cities and towns 
the compensation rit pares recent act is wholly 
insufficient to support the carrier system. Yet 
in this class of cities and towns the public demand 
the delivery of their letters by carriers, and are 
entirely willing to pay for the service a rate of 
compensation which would render it remunera- 
tive. As the discretion previously existing upon 
the subject has never been nell and a8 there 
is no probability that the rate would ever be raised 
beyond what would be necessary to render the 
carrier system self-sustaining, or beyond what 
would be cheerfully submitted to by the public, 
I recommend that the provision of the act of last 
session be repealed, and that the Department shall 
have authority to collect such postage on all let- 
ters delivered by carriers as shall be deemed neces- 
sary to compensate them for the service, provided 
that it shall not exceed two cents per letter. 

The acts of July 2, 1836, and March 3, 1851, 
contemplated thatthe same charge should be made 
for the delivery of letters into the post office as 
for their delivery at the domicil of the citizen. 
From some unexplained cause, this provision of 
the law was not executed, and the service of de- 
livering letters into the post office for transmission 
has been gratuitously performed. No reason 
could be urged_in support of this usage, since this 
service, thus rendered without any return, has 
always to the extent of its performance cost the 
Department as much as that for which compen- 
sation has been exacted. Orders have accord- 
ingly been given for the enforcement of this view 
of the law; and the revenue derived from this 


| source, added to the other receipts of the carrier 


system, will give it adequate support in th large 
cities at the low rate of one cent established vy 
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the existing kaw, provided it can command the 
entire local correspondence for delivery. This 
can be accomplishe d only by placing the postal 
system on the same footing in the cities that it 
occupies in the rural districts. That such a ne- 
cessity would arise was clearly foreseen by Con- 


' 


gress, and in the tenth section of the actof March | 


3, 1851, the Postmaster General was authorized 
to establish post routes within all cities and towns 
where the postmasters are appointt d by the Pres- 
ident of the United States. By virtue of this act, 
I have, by formal order, declared all the streets, 
lanes, avenues, &«., within the corporate limits 
of the cities of Boston, New York, and Philadel- 
phia, to be post roads, and have notified all en- 
gaged in the transportation and delivery of letters, 
for compensation, in said cities, that they would 
thereby expose themsclves to the penalties im- 
posed ba the third section of the act of March 2, 
1827. The private expresses in the cities named 
have acquiesced in the legality of this step, with 
the exception of one in Philadelphia, known as 
** Blood’s Express,’”’ which has continued the 
regular delivery of letters in defiance of the order 
of the Department. 


Report of the Postmaster General. 
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mails at the various post offices in the country 
districts. But the service can only be maintained 
as a unit by clothing it with ihe rights and priv- 
ileges of a complete Government monopoly in all 
the fields of its operation. Some of its branches 
are well known to be heavy burdens upon the 
Department; and they would be insupportably 
oppressive, were it not for the relief afforded by 
other branches which are remunerative; but which 
will continue to be so only so long as the compe- 
tition of private enterprise is effectually excluded. 

There are now four daily deliveries of letters 
and packets by carriers in the city of New York, 
four in Philade phia, and three in Boston; and 


the number will be increased from time to time, | 


as the increase of population and correspondence 


|| will justify it. The high price of labor, however, 


A bill in equity was filed with a view of re- | 
straining the company from this habitual and | 
persistent violation of the postal laws; but, upon 


full argument and consideration had on the ques- 
tions involved, the injunction was denied. The 
ground assumed by the learned judges in their de- 
cision—a copy of which accompanies this report 
—is that the statute of March 3, 1851, did not in 

tend to confer upon the Government the same 
monopoly as carriers of letters, packets, &c., over 
the post routes thereby authorized to be estab- 
lished, as was conferred upon it by the act of 
March 2, 1827, in reference to the general post 


roads of the country. While entertaining the most | 


profound respect for the tribunal pronouncing this 
opinion, it is but proper to say that its reasoning 
has not impressed me, nor have I been able to 
adopt the conclusions at which it has arrived. 
The streets, alleys, &c., of Philadelphia are now, 
by virtue of the act of March 3, 1851, ** post 
routes;”’ thisis not denied. The statute of March 


and the low rates of our postages, forbid the hope | 


that, without some change in the existing laWs, 


| the system can ever attain the perfection which 


}and unscrupulous defamation. 
unworthy opposxion the press is tempted to lend | 
its influence, undue importance is given to the | 


Every | 


distinguishes it in some of the European capitals. 
While this is admitted, it should also be stated 
that its operations thus far have been more suc- 
cessful than could have been anticipated, in view 
of the obstacles it has had to encounter. The 
introduction of every new system, while seeking 
the advancement of the public good, can rarely 
avoid the invasion of local and petty personal 
interests, which provokes a hostility that too 
often finds its expression in deceptive criticism 
When to such 


slightest irregularities that may occur. 
effort possible, with the funds under the control 


| of the Department, has been made to improve the 


| post office at New York. 


2, 1827, declares that ** no person, other than the | 
Postmaster General, or his authorized agents, | 


shall set up any foot er horse post for the con- 


veyance of letters and packets upon any post road, | 


which is er may be established as such by law; and 
that every person who shall offend, shall incur a 


penalty,” &c. If the words “ any post road which | 


is or may be established,’’ do not embrace those 
declared to be such by law in the city of Phila- 


deiphia, it is not easy to conceive what terms | 
could be employed sufficiently comprehensive for | 
the purpose. The que animo imputed to Con- | 


gress in the enactment of the act of March 3, 1851, 
is by no means made apparent in the course of 
the argument. ‘The monopoly created by the act 
of March 2, 1827, would seem to extend alike to 
every post road then existing, or therenfter to ex- 
ist, whether pervading the country or the city, or 
connecting different post offices with each other, 
or with the domicil of the citizen. There is no 


restriction in the language; and to impose one by | 


construction is to impair, if not to defeat, the car- 
rier system which Congress has recognized as a 
necessary integral part of the postal service. It 
seems that every consideration which can be urged 
in support of the monopoly, conceded to exist on 
the general post roads of the country, will equally 
apply to that claimed for those of the city. As 
the constitutional power for the purpose is not 
seriously controverted, with a view of relieving 
the Department from future litigation upon the 
question, | recommend that, in terms so precise 
and emphatic as notto be mistaken by the courts, 
Congress shall apply the provisions of the act of 
March 2, 1827, to.all post routes established in 
the cities under the authority of the statute of 
March 3, 1851. 

No objection, on the score either of policy or 
principle, can be successfully urged against the 
suppression of the private expresses occupied in 
the conveyance of letters and packets in our cities. 
The growth of these cities, and the wants of our 
civilization, render the ministrations of the postal 
service, in the delivery of letters and packets at 
the residence of the citizen, as indispensable as 
they are in the transportation and delivery of the 


efficiency of the carrier system; and while defects 
have existed, and still exist, it is believed that 
the result has satisfied public expectation, and 
has been creditable to the vigilant and faithful 
officers who have been charged with the super- 
vision of this difficult and perplexing branch of 
the public service. Appended to this report will 
be found an interesting communication from Hon. 
John A. Dix, the present enlightened head of the 
The views which he 
presents are the results of a thorough study of 
the details and practical working of the carrier 
system in that city, and his suggestions for its 
improvement are worthy of the most careful con- 
sideration of Congress. 


REGISTRATION OF LETTERS. 


The act of March 3, 1855, providing for the 
registration of valuable letters posted for trans- 
mission in the mails of the United States has now 
been in operation more than five years, but with 
results, I regret to add, which have disappointed 
the expectations that led to the adoption of this 
novel feature in our postal system. Whether re- 
garded as a precaution for the protection of the 
literests of this class of correspondents, or as an 


| instrumentality for the detection of depredations 


| 


upon the mails, the law has proved a failure. 
The Government assumes no responsibility what- 
ever for the loss of letters or packets thus regis- 
tered, and as they are conveyed in the same 
pouches, they are surrounded by no greater guar- 
antees for their security, cither in transmission or 
delivery, than such as belong to the ordinary mails 
of the country. They bear a mark, however, 
which indicates to all through whose hands they 
pass, their valuable character; and this indication 
serves rather to suggest and invite depredation 
than to prevent it. The practical working of our 
mail system makes it entirely manifest that every- 
thing—be it bulk or registry mark—which points 
out the valuable contents of letters and packets, is, 
as far as possible, to beavoided as certainly endan- 
gering their safety. The principal argument 
which has been advanced in support of the exist- 
ing registry act is, that it operates asa safeguard 
for the rest of the mails by diverting the attention 
of the depredators from them. While this is no 
doubt true to a degree, it serves rather to confirm 
than to confute the view which I have presented 
against the longer continuance of a precaution 
that is fruitful only in danger to what it was de- 
signed to protect. The sagacity of private in- 
terest is proverbial, and the following table, show- 
ing the revenue derived from the registration of 
letters for the last five years, makes it clear that 














* 
the public are fast losing the confidence win, pail 
which the registry system was at first y, erin i of | 

Amount of fees collected for registered Jor, elev 
for the fiseal year ending —? whi 
Jume BD, L5G iiss cereceeseesecsscccseccseeees $221.46 =) sup 
BRE, BE ikedinsondd-arinctincectecs.c... 25.898 er and 
June 30, 1858....... bed eednoenenseasvicesescs., QR145 is for 

| ee Ge ns cnet bokspdbeae seven St ebéesa 25 O79 
ey Ts eee inate bakk.2: 95’ p2a thi 

It will be observed that the receipts for ]ge9 te 
were $10,838 17 or 32.2 per cent less thay for z , firn 
year ]857. This exhibits a falling of in th ; adt 
number of letters and packets registered tp 4.  6F the 
amount of 216,760; and yet during the brief poy... ; col 
in which this decline occurred, the general... + dey 
respondence and revenues of the service jjyereac..) ten 
at least fifteen and a half per cent. This eo)4. su‘ 
tion of things can only find an explanation jy ,) ha 
fact that correspondents have become coyyino.; the 
that in registering their valuable letters they hay» by 
been but holding a light for the depredatoy. ;,. by 
stead of darkening his way of embarrass); a ert 
in the commission of his crimte. Ln this cony,.. ex 
tion | fully concur. in 

It can searcely be doubted that some plan eoy\j th 
be devised, in connection with the,existing pos, th 
service, which would secure the conveyance fal ra 
valuables committed to the mails under satisfy. A 
tory guarantees for their safety, and under ; roner he 
responsibilities on the part of the Goverinyyr: fa 
but whether the public would submit to the jp. of 
creased rates of postage, which the administratioy ju 
of such a system would involve, may well |p er 
questioned. The subject is commended to tly ; ul 
consideration of Congress as one of much import. F 6f oCor 
ance; and should such a plan as has been guy. tla 
gested be devised and successfully carried into fo 
execution, not the least of its advantages would th 
be the withdrawal of treasure from the ordinary la 
mails of the country. The temptation to which Of 
postal officials are now exposed would no longer pli 
exist, and most of the demoralization that dis- au 
honors the service would thus disappear. by 

DEFALCATION OF POSTMASTER AT NEW York. st 

In a report addressed to the House of Repre- 
sentatives, under date of 5th June last, the cir- bi 
cumstances attending the defalcation of Isaac V, Ww 
Fowler, late postmaster at New York, were fully th 
set forth. His embezzlement has been si 0 
ascertained to amount to $170,947 67. Por tis ‘ 
offense, which the statute justly punishes as a al 
felony, an indictment has been found; but as p 
Fowler is still a fugitive from justice, no arrest p 
has tuken place, and no trial can be had. A civil c 
suit on his official bond has been conimenced it 
against his sureties; but no judgment has as yet tl 
been obtained. They resist the recovery princi 0 
pally on the ground that it was understood be- i 
tween themselves and Fowler that auother surety a 
should sign the bond before it was delivered n 
the Government, which was not done. Fowle: b 
has given his deposition in support of his defense, t 
alleging that there was such anagrecment bet t 
himself and the two sureties now sued, but (ial 8 
he failed to procure the signature of the Wud t 
surety Seana and forwarded the bond to te tr 
Depariment without apprising it of the existe: 
of this agreement. It was thus aecepted ing 
faith by the Government, without the sigh 
intimation from apy quarter that its cxccl t 
was informal or incomplete. The gross ' ! 
attempted to be practiced by this conceany 
was a fitting prelude to the embezzlement w! i 
followed, if, indeed, it was not a systematic pry” | 
aration for it. Should the court hold that! 
secret compact between these suretics and ae ( 
principal, though not communicated to tie Go" ( 
ernment, will bar the pending suit, then po cv" 
fidence can be safely reposed by the Deparimes 
in any bond executed by their officers ensis.” 
in the public service. In that event, 1¢ Wil’ 
for Congress to determine whether some 1" 
legislation is not necessary for the protection 0 ' 
those interests whose aes the announce 
of so extraordinary a legal proposition me | 


necessarily compromise. | 
RETRENCHMENT. 
2 ac fully yil- 
The experience of the past year has fully vi! 


dicated the retrenchment and reforms }" bat ia | 
made, and which were presented somewh" ™ | 


detail in the last annual report. So far from! 
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they have greatly increased the efficiency | it is recommended that the ordinary rate of post- 

while they have unquestionably | age, with two cents added, (the ye ’s fee,) 
elevated and purified its moral tone. The policy || be eharged on all letters so carrie 


— 
pairings 
of the service, 


which they announced is believed to have the 
support of the deliberate judgment of the country, 


and is not 


unscrupulous ambition would use the revenues of 
this Department as an instrument for political 
The opinion is entertained more 
than ever that the Department should be 


- administered in conformity to the self-sustaining 


theory on which it was organized and faithfully 
conducted for forty-five years, and that every 
departure from this principle is deplorable in its 
tendencies, alike to its honor and to the vigor and 


success of its operations, Large retrenchments | 


have been made in the cost of the service during 


the past year, which, however, will be overcome | 


by the expenditures upon the new routes ordered 
by Congress, and which have been put into op: 
eration since the close of the last session. This 
excess bears but a small proportion to the heavy 


increase in the postal revenues as compared with 


the previous year; so that the financial status of | 
the Department is still continually improving, as | 


rapidly as the legislation of Congress will permit. 


the less valid because its practical en- | 
forcement may have given offense to those whose | 


j 





All complaints made of reductions upon the routes | 


have been carefully examined; and additional mail 
facilities have been ordered whenever the amount 
of correspondence conveyed would in any degree 
justify it. The postal fund is the common prop- 


erty of the nation, and should be disbursed on 
uniform and just principles; and no community || 


or region of country has a right to demand thata | 


larger proportion of it shall be expended, either 


than its correspondence will entitle it to. In Eng- 
land this rule of administration is universally rec- 
ognized and cheerfully acquiesced in by the pub- 
lic. In that country, from whose large experience 
and ripened judgment in postal affairs much may 


~ be learned, when a city or community requires 
mail accommodations beyond what its legitimate | 


share of the postal fund will afford, they are 


granted only on condition that the excess shall | 
be paid for by those at whose instance and for | 


whose benefit the expenditure is made. This is 


the inexorable law of the service; and while its | 


operation is just to all, it checks extravagant and 
wasteful appropriations of the postal revenues, 
and thus vs ne the Department from those op- 
pressive 

posed upon it in the United States. ‘This prin- 
ciple is thus enforced even against the Government 
itself, so that while the English steamers carry 
the mails at enormous cost to almost every part 
of the civilized world, the Post Office Department 


is debited with only so much of this expenditure | 


as is covered by the postages received on the 
mails thus conveyed. The excess is defrayed 
by appropriations from the Treasury of the na- 
tion, in furtherance of whose interests this ex- 


urdens which are so heedlessiy im- | 





tended and onerous service is performed. This | 


system, so carefully maintained, is an illustra- 
tion alike of justice and of an enlightened states- 
manship, whose lessons should not be lost. 


AMENDMENTS OF POSTAL LAWS. 


At the last session of Congress, bills were in- 
troduced in the House of Representatives, hav- 
ing for their object various modifications, which 
{ venture to hope will be made in our postal laws 
atan early day. Although the measures therein 
proposed have been recommended by the Depart- 
ment in special communications to the Post Office 
Committee of the House, I deem it proper here 


to refer to them, and to recapitulate, briefly, | 
Some of the reasons submitted in support of their | 


passage, 
It is proposed to fix a uniform rate of five cents 


for ship letters, whether delivered at the port of 
arrival or forwarded by mail, thus avoiding the 


| 
} 





anomaly of charging six cents when delivered at | 


the port of arrival, and only five cents when for- 


warded as required by existing laws. The fee | 


'o captains being two cents, the Department will 


receive the uniform rate of three cents as its share | 


of the postage, 


© guard against loss to the postal revenue | 


rom the transmission of mail matter outside of 
‘he mails by steamships running on mail lines, 
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an ounce, to any place in the 





| arrangements, shall be commensurate with the | 
wants of the service, ‘he price agreed to be paid | 














, Instead of 
the ship-letter rate. 

Upon all letters to foreign countries with 
which we have no postal arrangements, as to 
Mexico, Cuba, &c., it is considered very advisa- 
ble to have a uniform rate of ten cents, instead of 
charging, as at present, ten or twenty cents, ac- 


cording to distance. It is often difficult, particu- | 


larly for postmasters in the interior, to determine 


the distance letters are to be transmitted; and this | 


leads to irregularity and complaint. In some in- 
stances insufficient postage is taken, and the let- 
ter has to be returned for full prepayment; while 
in others too much is aaiihateds Much the greater 
part of this correspondence comes within the 
twenty-five hundred miles. 

It is proposed to permit regular dealers in 
newspapers and periodicals to receive by mail 
such quantities of either as they may require, and 
to pay the postage on receipt, at the same ratesas 
regular subscribers to such publications. The 
object and propriety of this will be readily per- 
ceived, 

Maps, engravings, lithographs, or photographic 
prints, on rollers orin paper covers, phonographic 
paper, letter envelopes, and books, bound or un- 


ound, itis recommended shall be allowed to besent | 


inthe mail charged with postage by the weight of 
the package, not to exceed four pounds, at one cent 

United States under 
fifteen hundred miles, and two cents an ounce over 
fifteen hundred miles. It is proposed, also, to 
apply the same rates to cards, blank or printed, 


| when put up in packages of at least eight ounces, 


for the multiplication or acceleration of its mails, || and of seeds or cuttings, in packages not exceed- 


ing eight ounces in weight. Many of the above 
enumerated articles are now entirely withheld 
from the mails, owing to their being subject to 
letter postage; and by reducing the rate upon them 
a much desired accommodation will be secured 
to the public, and the revenues of the Department 
increased. 

Under the act of 1855, the domestic rate of post- 


| age for letters is three cents under three thousand 


miles, and ten cents when the distance exceeds 
three thousand miles. ‘The intention of this lim- 
itation was to secure the higher rate upon all let- 
ters transmitted to and from the Pacific States. 
But since the establishment of the overland mail, 
the distance from the valley of the Mississippi to 


California being less than three thousand miles, | 


much of this correspondence pays only the lower 
rate of three cents; and in order to maintain the 
original purpose of the law, it is recommended 
that said act be so modified as to require the ten- 
cent rate to be prepaid on all letters conveyed in 
the mail from any point in the United States east 


| of the Rocky Mountains to any State or Terri- 


tory on the Pacific,and vice versa. In view of the 
expensive character of the mail service to the 
Pacific, this rate is sufficiently low. From 1848 
to 1851, it was forty cents the single letter?” 

4 Drop-teticrs, Like all ather-ddmestic lettéts, it 
is advised should be subject to the same rule of 
compulsory prepayment by postage stamps. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


The ground now occupied by the post office in 
New York has been bought as a site for a new 
and enlarged edifice, which, in its dimensions and 


is $200,000, which leaves of the appropriation a 
balance of $300,000 for the construction of the 
building. ‘The title to the property has been ex- 
amined, and determined to be perfect, by the At- 
torney General; and the assent of the Legislature 


of New York is alone required to consummate || 


the purchase. So soon as this shal! have been 
obtained, a plan will be adopted, and proposals 
invited, for the erection of the building. 


The commissioners have also at length suc- | 


| 











ceeded in procuring a site in every way desirable | 


for the new post office which, for a series of 
years, it has been in contemplation to build in the 
city of Philadelphia. The cost of the property, 
however, has so far exhausted the appropriation 


that there remains an unexpended balance of but | 


$153,107 29. This sum will probably be insuffi- 


|| cient for the erection of the edifice, which should, 
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in its style, correspond with the prevailing archi- 
tecture of the city, as, in its proportions, it should 
be equal to the present and future exigencies of 
the postal administration. The architect of the 
Government is now engaged in the preparation 
of plans for such a building, and should his esti- 
mate of its cost exceed the balance of the appro- 
priation remaining unexpended, itis recommended 
that the deficiency be supplied, and that the De- 
partment be authorized to proceed at once with 
the work. 

Although the fiscal year ended 30th June last 
embraced one of those periods, recurring quad- 
rennially, during which there is an unusual de- 
mand for mail bags, in consequence of the vastly 
increased amount of printed matter transmitted 
through the mails, there was a reduction of 
twenty-five per cent. in the expense of all the 
mail bags purchased and repaired for the service 
during that year, compared with the year next 
preceding. 

The locked bags, of all kinds, (used for the 
transmission of letters,) purchased and put into 
the service during the fiscal year ended 30th June 
last, number 5,700, «nd cost $15,294 99, being 
thirty-seven per cent. less in number, and fifty- 
eight per cent. less in cost, than such as were 
purchased, and put into service, during the pre- 
ceding year, the cost of which was $36,859 05. 

The ganvas sacks (used for the transportation 
of printed matter) purchased and put into service 
during the fiscal year ended 30th Seni last, num- 
| ber 22,900, and cost $21,996, being about three 
per cent. more in number, and twenty-four per 
cent. more in cost, than such as were purchased 
and put into service during the preceding year, 
under a prior contract,and of an inferior quality. 

The mail bags of all kinds, purchased during 
the fiscal year ended 30th June last, number, in 
the aggregate, 28,600, and cost $37,300 99; being 
seven per cent. less in number, and thirty-one 
| per cent. less in cost, than such as were peice 
and put into service during the preceding year, 
the cost of which was $54,461 75. 

The repairs of mail bags, during the fiscal year 
ended 30th June last, cost $12,202 04, or about 
five per cent. more than during the preceding 
year. 

The total expense for the purchase and repairs 
of mail bags of every description, during the 
fiseal year ended 30th June last, amounted to 
$49,503 03, or $16,552 51 less than the expend- 
iture for the same objects during the preceding 
year. 

The sum ($56,710 39) stated in another place as 
expended for mail bags during the last fiscal year, 
| includes payments to the amount of $7,117 36 
| made for mail bags purchased and put into ser- 
vice during the preceding yearended June 30, 1859. 

I have the honor to be, very respectfully, your 
obedient servant, J. HOLT. 

To the Presipenrt. 








Report of the Secretary of War. 


War Department, December 3, 1860. 

Sir: The authorized and actual strength of the 
Army remains substantially the same as last year. 
| In conformity with the policy which I announced 
to you in my last annual report, the troops avail- 
able for service against the hostile Indians, and 
| others that have become so since that time, have 
been engaged in campaigns of the greatest activ- 
ity. This year the Army has been constantly in 
the field, and upon an active war footing. 

The department of Texas has been restored to 
tranquillity, and relieved from all apprehension of 
invasion or molestation by the armed and maraud- 
ing bands on the Mexican frontier. It has been 
found necessary to occupy with sufficient force 
thecommanding posts onand near the Rio Grande: 
so we have that frontier well protected from Fort 
Fillmore to Fort Brown. These important move- 
ments have not been made without much toil and 
fatigue; and while looking mainly to defenses 
upon the Rio Grande, an imporiant considerauon 
was also to hold in check the Camanche Indians of 
_ that frontier, and to protect the settlements from 

their marauding parties. The hostilities of last 
year with the Kiowa and Camanche Indians upon 
| the head waters of the Arkansas and the Canadian 
| have not yet been brought to aclose. A very 
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active campaign has been carried on against them, 
and they have been met and chastised on several 
occasions. In one of these engagements, toward 
the head waters of the Republican fork of Kan- 
sas river, a large body of these Indians was en- 
countered by Captain Sturgis, of the first cavalry, 
and severely chastised. They have been broken 
and dispersed in every direction; but, being en- 
tirely nomadic, they may concentrate, and again 
make hostile demonstrations somewhere within 
the boundaries of the immense region over which 
they roam. 

In New Mexico, the outrages and depredations 
of the Indians have been very daring and numer- 
ous, aud nearly the whole Territory a be said 
to have been infested by them throughout the 
season. ‘I'o make an effective campaign against 
these Indians, and to chastise them in an exem- 


plary manner, it became necessary to take a large | 


mart of the troops stationed in Utah southward to 
Now Mexico. This march was performed in a 
very creditable manner, and in good time. 
troops, after accomplishing & march of six hun- 
dred miles through a trackless wilderness, were 
ready, after a short halt, to make a movement of 
one hundred and fifty niles more, and prosecute 


a campaign against the numerous and powerful | 
There is little doubt that | 


tribe of the Navajoes. 
these savages will meet with the chastisement 


The | 


which has become necessary in order tq bring | 


them under control again. 

The Pa-Utes, a powerful tribe of warlike In- 
dians about the region of Carson Valley, in the 
Territory of Utah, broke out into hostility to the 
whites very suddenly this summer, and com- 
mitted many atrocious murders. A party of vol- 
unteers from the vicinity of Washoe silver mines 
was organized, under command of Mr. Ormsby, 
for pursuit. The Indians, who were very nu- 
merous, sueceeded in drawing this party into an 
ambuscade, driving them back with considerable 
loss, 
fair was the leader, Mr. Ormsby, himself. 
incident created great 


ley, then rapidly filling up from the flattering re- 
ports of rich silver deposits there, and it became 
necessary to send a sufficient force there promptly 
to chastise the Indians and restore quiet and con- 
fidence among the inhabitants. 

Before, however, the United States troops could 
reach the spot, the people of the country determ- 
ined to organize a hae of sufficient strength to 
pursue and chastise effectually the savages. A 
few days were sufficient for the purpose, and a 
considerable body of active, daring, enterprising 
men, rallied under the command of the celebrated 
Texan ranger, Colonel J. C. Hays, and, after 


equipping themselves as best they could, they set | 


out in pursuit of the Indians. At no great dis- 
tance they were overtaken by these volunteers, in 
conjunction with a detachment of United States 
troops, who joined them. They commenced at 
once the attack, ‘The Indians were very power- 
fulin numbers and strong in position, and were 


Among the killed in that unfortunate af- | 
This | 
excitement and alarm | 
throughout all the mining country of Carson Val- | 





assisted greatly, if not commanded, by white men. | 
But the practiced eye of the cool and daring leader | 


enabled him to lead the assault with such skill 
that the vastly superior number of the Indians 
availed them nothing. They were driven from 
their strong position after a severe conflict, and 
finally pat to complete rout. The Indians dis- 
po in every direction, as their custom is, nor 
ave they since rallied or given much cause for 
uneasiness to the settlers. I send herewith the 
report of this expedition, furnished by Colonel 
Hays to the Governor of Utah, and by him sent 
to this Department. Great credit is due to this 
gallant officer and the men under his command 
for this mely and efficient defense of the inhab- 
itants of that remote portion of our territory. The 
United States troops, after a very rapid and every 
way creditable march, reached the neighborhood 
of these transactions just in time to engage in and 
do good service in the action, and, by their pres- 
ence afterwards, effectually to quell every symp- 
tom of hostility among the Indians. The inter- 
est and numbers ofour citizens in thatregion were 
deemed by the commanding offiecr of the depart- 
ment of sufficient importance to require the estab- 
lishment of a military post there, which has ac- 
cordingly been done 


ee . sn leds 





The Snake Indians in Washington Territory, 


on the road recently opened from Fort Bridger to | 


Fort Walla-Walla, have been hostile during the 


past season; and although a campaign was under- | 


taken and prosecuted with vigor against them, | 


| it did not result in reducing them to subordina- 


| priations have been made to sustain our 


twos. Since the troops have been withdrawn 
from active operations in the field, a large body 
of emigrants were attacked, almost on the borders 
of the settlements, and many of them murdered. 
Efficient measures will be taken to chastise these 
Indians. 
It should be borne in mind that, while appro- 
hoy 
upon a peace footing, it has been called upon to 
prosecute an active and sanguinary war, for a 
distance extending from the thirty-fifth to the 


| forty-sixth degree of north latitude, with very 


numerous tribes of hardy and warlike Indians. 
It should be remembered, also, that the scenes of 
these operations have been over the wildest and 
most remote regions of our mountainous territo- 
ries lying between the plains on the eastern slope 
of the Rocky Mountain chain and the Pacific 
ocean. Under these circumstances it has required 
the greatest watchfulness and care to keep the 
expenditures for the year within the appropria- 
tions for it. A sum not less than half a million 
dollars has been required for these movements, 
the necessity for which was notand could not be 
foreseen in this Department. 


INDIAN BUREAU. 
I feel no hesitation now in bringing to the no- 


| tice of Congress the importance of restoring to the 


| of the Indians. 


War Department the superintendence and control 
It is quite impossible to impress 
upon these savages the idea of obedience by any 


| other means than military power. They respect 
| nothing but a strong military force, and its prox- 
| imity to them is therefore essential. Without that 


sort of intimate knowledge of their temper and 
disposition which nothing but command over 
them could give, it is impossible for this Depart- 
ment to know how and where to dispose of the 
troops so as to secure quiet and peace on the part 
of the numerous tribes scattered over our immense 
territory. Knowing nothing in this Department 
of the Stina, except when in a state of actual 
hostility, itoften, indeed continually, happens that 


| important marches are necessary to be suddenly 
| made to overawe or chastise those guilty of threat- 


enings and murder, and consequently these move- 
ments are attended with an expense dispropor- 
tionally large, but at the same time unavoidable. 

It would be very easy to devise a plan of regu- 
lating the Indian tribes, by which a large annual 
sum of money could be saved to the ‘Treasury, 
by using the officers of the Army in discharging 


| many of the duties now performed by others at 


high rates of compensation. For efficiency and 
economy, there is no doubt, in my opinion, about 
the propriety of putting the Indian bureau under 
the charge of the War Department. 
QUARTERMASTER’S BUREAU. 


I point with great satisfaction to the manner in 


| which the disbursements for the quartermaster’s 


| 1 came into this Department. 


bureau have been made within the period since 
This bureau dis- 


| burses all the moneys for the transportation of 


the Army—for their clothing, barracks, quarters, 
and all other of the multitudinous outlays inci- 
dent upon the occupation and maintenance of our 
numerous military posts. Within the period 
spoken of, more than twenty-four million dollars 
($24,000,000) have been disbursed by about two 
hundred and three officers and agents. These 
expenditures have been in strict conformity to law 
and the regulations of the Department; and all this 
large amount has been fully accounted for and 
settled, except about twenty-four thousand nine 
hundred dollars, which has been suspended against 
disbursing officers, probably the whole of which 
will be credited them upon further explanations of 
their payments. A stricter accountability or a 
more faithful disbursement, it would be difficult 
to secure. 


MARCH FROM ST. LOUIS TO OREGON RIVER. 


It was, in my judgment, a matter of the first 
importance, in a military point of view, to ascer- 
tain the practicability of moving bodies of men 
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from the thickly populated parts of the a 
sippi valley to the Pacific coast within eu... 
space of time as to make them available 
vice there. I took active measures to h 


such a 
for ser. 
ave aroad 
t pur- 
' -Walla, on the Oregon 
river, across the mountain ranges, to Fort Benton 

’ 


on the head of the Missouri river. At an early 
period last season, the detachment of reeryj. 
amounting to three hundred men, embarked > 
St. Louis, on the 3d of May, on two steamboat 
of light draught, and with all the necessary vm 

liances for such a march, set out on the journey 

he season was the least propitious of any {); 
some years, as the water was very low from fail. 
ure of rains in the spring and of the usual quan- 
tity of snow during the winter among the Rocky 
Mountain range. But, notwithstanding this dis. 
advantage, the expedition made good progress 
reached Fort Benton by the 2d day of July with. 
out any material hinderance, and took up their 
line of march for the Pacific. Transportation 
had been provided for them, and although there 
was some little delay in its reaching the command 
it caused no material detention and resulted in no 
inconvenience. After a prosperous march of less 
than sixty days from Fort Benton, the command 
arrived in safety and good condition at Fort 
Walla-Walla. This march, covering a distance 
of three thousand miles by water and six hundred 
by land, has been made in the space of five 
months, (during one of which the troops were 
halted,) through an unknown and_ wilderness 
country, with nogreat additional expense beyond 
that of an ordinary march, and without any seri- 
ous accident. 

Although the movement was an experiment 
alone, it has demonstrated the important fact that 
this line of intercommunication can be made ayail- 
able for moving large bodies of men from the At- 
lantic to the Pacific, and will constitute the means 
by which we can defend our possessions in that 
remote territory against any force that can be 
brought against it. Indeed, we can concentrate 
by this line, in the course of three, or at most four, 
months, on the Pacific, a stronger force than could 
be put there by any other Power in the space of 
a year, or probably a much longer time. 

This route, for military purposes, deserves the 
fostering care of Congress; and with compara- 
tively a small sum of money spent upon the re- 
moval of obstacles from the Missouri river, and 
some additional expenditure on the road, this line 
would constitute a most valuable improvement, 
second only, and hardly second for military pur- 
poses, to any of the projected lines of railroads to 
the Pacific. It may be fairly doubted whether 
any means of transportation whatever would be 
capable of conveying a very large army, with its 
baggage, artillery, horses, and munitions of war, 
to the Pacific in'so short a space of time and at 
so small a cost as it might be done on this. 

A considerable portion of this Missouri route, 
from the headwaters of that river to the Oregon, 

sses through a country capable of sustaining a 
aes population. It is mountainous, but the 
climate is salubrious and the soil is well adapted 
to grazing. There are good grounds to believe 
that the mountain abounds in rich veins of pre- 
cious metals. y 

The march of troops through this region keeps 
in subordination the Indian tribes upon the route: 
and this is a matter of great importance to tie 
northern settlements of Washington Territory, 
now rapidly increasing, and where the Indians 
are numerous, warlike, and powerful. 


ORDNANCE, ARMS, AND EQUIPMENTS. 


The accompanying report from the Colonel : 
Ordnance is referred to for information - 
respecting military supplies of this kind, — 
have been procured by fabrication and purchase; 
and which have been furnished to the Army *" 
to the militia of the States.” The ee 
for the improvement of these supplies, whic 
were stated to be in progress in my last repo'', 
have been continued with valuable results—have 
greatly improved, if they have not perfected, the 
fabrication of sea-coast and garrison gun-carris ” 
of iron, the models and mode of casting of hea¥y 
cannon, and the quality of metal for the same. 
The same is true as to the manufacture of cannon 


ages 
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: wder particularly for guns of large calibers, ‘| eation of cannon has long been felt, and the ex- || The efforts of those who have carried on these 


whereby the endurance of such guns has been || pediency, indeed, necessity, of proper legislation 
much inereased without any diminution of their || to secure its establishment has been re reatedly 
effectiveness. But it is particularly in regard to | urged upon the National Legislature. The im- | 
rifle cannon and projectiles that such experiments | provements of late suggested, and verified so far 
have been satisfactory and valuable. : as the limited means at my disposal would permit, 

The reportof a board of ordnance and artillery || in the models and mode of casting cannon, and 
officers, Who ‘have been occupied during the past || in the adaptation to them of the rifle principle, 
svmmer and fall in experimental firing with rifle |) can only be fully developed and successfully car- 
cannon, leaves no doubt that the accuracy and ried out by having the proper means under Gov- 
effectiveness of our artillery may be vastly in- || ernment control for preparing and treating the | 
creased, at comparatively small expense, without | materials, and for perfecting their fabrication. 
discarding from use the good and serviceable || The adoption of these improvements so as to | 
cannon of our present models; requiring only that 


b apply them most eat which is essential 
they be rifle-grooved to adapt them to use as rifle || to the highest efficiency of our artillery arm, | 
cannon, with James’s elongated expanding pro- || furnishes now an additional argument to the 
jectiles. This easy and cheap mode will convert 
the smooth-bored into rifle cannon, throwing 
nearly double the weight of metal without in- 
creased strain tolessen the durability of the guns, j 
or endanger the safety of those serving them. || which were many old muskets, have been sold 
Arrangements have been ordered to be made for during the year to make roons in the arsenals for 
rifling a portion of ourcannon on this plan, which | moaern arms. 
is the best, in all rth 3 that has so far been BREECH-LOADING ARMS. 


brought to notice. | “The procurement of a proper Very frequent and numerous experiments have 
supply of the pre is essential; but it can- |! }.06n made under my direction of breech-loading 
not be effected without authority of law or a spe- arms, and inventions for this purpose are won- 
cial appropriation, in consequence of the prohibi- | derfully numerous. Many have ca rejected 
tion of , no ae hi rhe os ae || but some plans for breech Gillen have been ap- 
supplies whatever which are of a patented inren- ore Pere re bens 

tion.” I shall take oceasion to sieaak estimates, ai cap lende-sd Se Gil wha STE iat ok 
as soon as they can be prepared, for the procure- || them, and capable of judging to be by far the 
ment of these projectiles, and shall urge appropri- eeaiet nliatond aan are at lake the hands of 
ation therefor as being highly desirable, if not intelligent men leeetlaia steps ought to be 
necessary, for placing our artillery in the highest |! taten to arm all our light croone with “the most 
state of efficiency of which it seems now suscep- approved of these arms. I hold it to be an inhu- 
ible. These experiments have, of course, been || ay economy which sends a soldier into the field, 


ended with some expense, but so small as to ifs ; : : 

he sett td ~qealie. oe erinhh iinaieslieinnliie where his life is constantly in danger, without 
» insig : aris , fits ~ ys . . 

e insig } || furnishing him with the best (not the most ex- 


| them fabricated at such an armory as is spoken 
of. 


| 
° « . | 
/many herctofore advanced in favor of having | 


, ; 7 | . . . 
A large quantity of condemned stores, among | during the summer, but did not, I believe, bring 


| their labors to a close. 


operations have been successfully directed to col- 

lecting all information that would be valuable in 

military operations in the overland communica- 

tion with the Pacific coast, in the settlement of 

the country, and in the development of its re- 
. 


| sources. 


Incidentally, valuable contributéons have thus 
been made to several departments of science. 


WEST POINT. 
The Military Academy has been progressing 


_ in its usual course,except that the course of study 


and discipline has been extended from four years 
to five. This was considered at the time to be 
necessary, owing to the low standard of profi- 
ciency for entrance to the school. 

The joint committee of Congress and the Army 
appointed last session to reinvestigate this measure 
have beenin session at West Point for some time 


STEAMER FOR PUGET SOUND. 
The settlements on Puget sound and the ad- 


| jacent waters are exposed to the incursions of 


warlike Indians from the British and Russian 
provinces. These Indians come down in large 
canoes which carry from fifty to one hundred 
warriors, and move with great speed. ‘There can 
be no warning of their approach, and pursuit with 
ordinary means is of course out of the question. 
It is very necessary, therefore, to have a steamer 
for that purpose. The Massachusetts, a ship 
with an auxiliary steam power belonging to the 
quartermaster’s department, has been, and is 
now, used for this purpose; but it is not all suita- 
ble, and is expensive. Itis proposed to scl! her 
and substitute a suitable steamer. She should be 


| a good strong sea-boat, of light draught—ebout 


six feet—not large, and of considerable speed. 
She would be very useful as a transport as well 
as for the purpose mentioned, and ought to be 


> milit service it ounts of . . 
= a Bs shy an “aha eset oad oa ne || Pensive) arms that are or can be made. It is no 
2xpe res ore € j ents for the sas | 
oh witleais 1d ts enhliiamst : believed, the || 22&wet to say that our troops cannot be taught || 
ects y sc » eve e |} ‘ ‘ - ; 
na het ’ eg oe ’ | to use with skill this character of arm, as well as | 


attainment of oe valuable results. As there was || another. It is the practice and drill that make | 
no special appropriation for the experiments, the || ihe soldier expert in the use of his arm, and 
expenses necessarily attending their prosecution . 

have been defrayed from general appropriations 
for the service of the ordnance department, prin- 
cipaily from which was estimated to cover inci- | 
dental expenses of the ordnance service. An ap- 
propriation of about fifty thousand dollars for | 
experiments for the improvement of arms and 
military supplies is highly desirable, and there 


weapon, he certainly never can do so with an 
indifferent one. 

I think it may be fairly asserted, now, that the 
highest efficiency of a body of men with fire-arms 
| can only be secured by putting in their hands the 
| best breech-loading arm. The long habit of using 


: muzzle-loading arms will resist what seems to be 
is no doubt that such application of that amount, saeadak s atdaends d ie oh” wield 
or as much of it as may be needed for the pur- || 5 ln ay Camel pansy rhtrigtiyte As accents ripest Atte] 
oun, woell bu a:letndbe edhenBisnes, “The ||.demn; but as certainly as the percussion cap has 
tes Fe team a ere tahees a ‘bits th - || superseded the flint and steel, so surely will the 
’ re Fererred to, winteh pronroits te pur- || breech-leading gun drive out of use those that 
chase of any arms or military supplies whatever |. load at the mussie. Por cavalry, the revolver 
which are of a patented invention, is too general || ‘sad teenth lnader will sanctehde a eaher 
and comprehensive in its terms, embarrasses the t ; 


! 

‘ . 2 | 
operations of the War Department, and is, in | EXPLORATIONS. 

! 

; 

! 





some respects, injurious to the military service, During the last four years, explorations have 
both as regards the Army and the militia. There || made known the character of that singular river, 
are certain arms and other military supplies of || the Colorado of the West, and its suitableness | 
poe inventions, the merits of which have || for navigation; and the nature ofa large portion of 
been so well established as to have caused their | the belt of country, hitherto unknown, between 
introduction, regularly, into the service. These || that river and the settlements of New Mexico, 
are frequently embraced in requisitions for sup- || and north of the thirty-fifth degree of latitude, 
— coming from the Army and from the States; || across which roads are impracticable from the 
out the few lefton hand of those which were pur- || extraordinary character of its surface. 
chased before the passage of the prohibitory law Further north they have resulted in the estab- 
constitute the only source from which those requi- || lishment of a new route across the Great Basin | 
sitions can be met, and that source is now either || from Great Salt Lake City, and in ascertaining 
entirely or very nearly exhausted. It is, there- || the impracticability of other lines of communica- | 
fore, recommended that the law be so amended as |! tion between important settlements in the interior. | 
to except from the prohibition such arms or other They have opened a new, shorter, and better | 
military supplies as constitute a regular part of || route between the settlements of Great Salt Lake 
the armament or equipment of troops, and also || and those of Oregon and Washington, on the | 
the improved patented mode of casting and cool- || Oregon river. . 
ing foriron cannon. It should be repealed as to They have developed the general character and 
all articles used in the quartermaster’s depart- resources of the extensive region north of the | 
ment. | Platte; and between the Missouri river and the 
# again call attention to the existing law for || Pacific divide of the Rocky Mountains, have 
arming and 7 the whole body of the || shown the existence there of several practicable 
militia of the United Btates, which was passed 
in 1808. The provision then made for the pur- 
pose remains the same now. It is entirely in- 
sufficient for its effectual accomplishment, as is || eral topography and hydrography have been 
shown by frequent requisitions and urgent ap- || obtained, lines of barometrical level have been car- 
plications from States and Territories for ad- | ried across the characteristic features, geograph- 
vances of arms and equipments beyond their || ical positions have been determined, the climate 
regular quotas. | has been observed, and the general geology has 
he wunt of a national armory for the fabri- || been ascertained. 





while he may attain to great skill with a good || 








wagon routes, valuable in connection with mili- || 
| tary operations and the emigration to the Pacific. | 
In each division of country explored, the gen- || 


constructed specially for the service. 

I refer particularly to the reports from the dif- 
ferent bureaus fora great deal of very interesting 
and instructive information. buhool, it is only 
through these reports that an exact and detailed 


' account of all operations for the year can be thor- 


oughly understood. ‘The information contained 

in these reports will amply repay their perusal. 
Several new posts have been ordered and erected 

in the course of the last season in the various 


| departments, for the better defense of the different 


Territories and the thoroughfares leading through 
them. Some of these works have been executed 
with great promptness and energy, showing very 


high administrative capacity in the officer under- 


taking them. 
[cannot, in thisconnection, refrain from making 


| Special mention of the manner in which, under 


very unfavorfible circumstances, the work has 
been executed at Fort Wise. This post is situ- 
ated in the region of the Camanches and Kiowas, 


/and toward the gold discoveries of Pike’s Peak. 


It is necessary for the protection of the crowds 
of our people moving continually in that direc- 
tion from the lawless and hostile bands of Indians 
already spoken of. Without any of those facil- 
ities so essential to substantial and cheap con- 
struction, Major Sedgwick, with his troops alone, 
and almost without tools, except those of the 
rudest sort, has been able to construct of stone, 
houses of the most substantial character, and in 
sufficient numbers to shelter all the stores neces- 
sary for his command, which consisted of six 
companies—four of horse and two of infaniry. 
The quarters are all comfortable for the troops, 
and the sheltering is excellent for all the horses. 
Great credit is due to this officer for his energy, 
activity, and economy in constructing this post, 
which, in the present state of affairs in that re- 
gion, is a very important one. 

I call attention to a sum of money paid by 
Brevet Brigadier General Totten, chief of the 
Corpsof Engineers, as part of the price for ground 
purchased for Fort Tompkins. It amounts to 
the sum of $200, and oughtto be refunded to him. 
If there had been any authority of law to refund 


| him this money, I should, without hesitation, 
| have given the order for it; but I could find no 
‘| authority for it, and therefore refer the subject ta 
|| Congress that they may authorize its payment, 
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converting them into efficient war steamers. They 
proceeded to the navy-yards at Kittery, Charles- 
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Report of the Secretary of the Navy. 








While it is the dictate of sound policy to in- 
crease the efficiency of our present ships of war, 


town, Brooklyn, Philadelphia, and Gosport, and || it is equally so to increase their number. 


examined the brig Perry, the sloops-of-war Dale, | 


Preble, Vincennes, Vandalia, Jamestown, Sara- 
toga, Germantown, Plymouth, Cumberland, and 


Macedonian; the frigates Santee, Brandywine, || 


Potomac, St. Lawrence, Columbia, Raritan, and 
United States; and the line-ot-battle ships Ala- 


bama, Virginia, Vermont, Ohio, North Carolina, | 


New York, Columbus, Pennsylvania, and Del- 


aware. The brigs, sloops, and frigates then at | 


sea have not been inspected by them; but as 
they found by the records of the Department 
that, in form, dimensions, age, and condition, 
these were similar to those they Nad examined, 
they included all in the same opinion. The re- 


sult of their report is that it is not expedient to | 


introduce steam power into the brigs, sloops, and 
frigates, but that it is expedient to introduce it 
into these ships-of-the-line, except the Delaware, 
now too defective to permit it, and by razceing 
them, to convert them into first-class steam frig- 


ates. While the present steam frigates of the | 
Minnesota class, carrying mixed batteries of | 
eight and nine-inch guns, forty in number, cost, | 


on an average, $725,000 each, the cost of con- 


frigates of the same class, would average but 
$303,000; and when thus converted, they would, 


in the opinion of the board, be efficient steam | 


ships of war of full steam power. 


Their report is herewith submitted; and | con- || 
cur in the measure which they propose, as in the | 


event of war no one of these line-of-battle ships, 
in the present state of steam navigation, could go 
to sea with a reasonable degree of safety. 

Of the sailing frigates, the United States is not 
worth repairing; the Consutution has been thor- 


The Constitution of the United States confers 


_on Congress the power to maintain a navy, and | 


prohibits the States from exercising any such 
power. No State, under the Constitution, has 


|| the right or the power to protect its citizens or its 


/commerce on the ocean or in foreign countries, 
| having parted with both by transferring them to 
| the Federal Government, in trust for the common 

benefit. That we must have a Navy for protec- 


|| tion and defense; that we must have the means 


| of continuing it in existence, and of employing 
it; that the duty of providing both has been de- 


dent propositions. This transfer of power to 
Congress on one hand, and total abnegation of it 
| by the States on the other, creates the strongest 
possible political and moral obligation on the part 
| of this Government to provide and maintain a 
naval force adequate to our protection. While 
we have a population of thirty millions of souls, 
a sea-coast of vast extent on the Atlantic and Pa- 
cific oceans, a navigating interest of five million 
tons, an annual exportand import trade of six or 


|, seven hundred million dollars, and a home trade 
verting these eight line-of-batde ships into steam || 


not less valuable, it would be strange and unac- 
| countable in any one to suppose that the Federal 
_Government, in providing and maintaining its 
present Navy, has discharged its constituuonal 
obligation. 
izens, coming to us from all quarters of the world, 
asking for security and protection beyond what 


afford them, speaks a language to which we are 
not at liberty to turn a deaf ear. To be able at 


| the Government, with its present means, can 
| 


any time, at short notice, to throw a powerful 
naval force upon any given point where our inter- 
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volved on the Federal Government, are self-evi- | 
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same time entertain the insane project of abolish- 
ing the Navy; and, if they are to “ maintained, 
| they should, asa matter of course, be kept in a 
state of practical efficiency for the purposes for 
which they exist. There is no tenable middle 
position between the maintenance of the navy- 
|| yards in the best and most eflicient condition to 
| accomplish the objects for which they were es- 
| tablished and the absolute abandonment of the 
|| Navy itself. I have therefore presented an esti- 
mate made by the chief of the Bureau of Yards 
| and Docks, and to be found in his accompanying 
report, of the expenditure which will be neces- 
sary to carry forward improvements in the navy- 
yards, provided Congress shall deem itexpedient 
to resume its former policy, and to prosecute it 
during the next fiscal year. : 

With a view to insure the greatest practical ef- 











he constant appeal of American cit- | 


| ficiency by removing and excluding abuses, and 
| obtaining forexpenditurea full equivalentin labor, 


|| the navy-yards have recently been placed under 


a uniform system of organization, applied equally 
to all of them, which seems to be well calculated 
to secure these objects. They are commanded 
each by acaptain of the Navy, who has authority 
in the yard analogous to that of acommander of & 
shipatsea. He is responsible thatevery man shail 
do his duty. He has the power to dismiss any 
one for neglect or misconduct, except naval off- 
cers and master workmen, whom, in such case, 
it is his duty to report to the Department. In 
order to secure capable master workmen, they are 
required to be examined by a board of naval offi- 
cers, who mustreportthem fully qualified for their 
| duties before they can receive their appointments. 
They are immediately responsible for the work- 
men employed under them, and therefore they 





| have the selection of them, subject to the approval 


of the commandant; and itis his duty at all times 
to limit the number to the necessities of the ser- 





- 
P ; a ; 2 ie 
The circamstances under which he advanced the The sloops-of-war built prior to 1840, apd the || of the Navy, accompanied by the univers Tee — 
money will fully appear from papers herewith || brigs Bainbridge, Perry, and Dolphin, require || duction into it of the motive power of a rit 
transmitted, | such an expenditure to keep them fit for service || Such policy is essential to the protection pa ‘i ‘ 
Hi ACCOUNTING OFFICER. | that it will soon be advantageous to replace them || coasts and commerce, and of American - one a 
j . I call attention particularly to the importance || with new vessels. They are not large enough || and their property on the ocean and andi of | 
| ; of having the accounting officer for the War De- || for store ships. countries; to the preservation of peace, tI mans on 
i . partment directly under the control of the Depart- || The seven steam frigates, with the exception || ciency of negotiation, the general advancement «7 nol 
5 ment itself. It is quite inconvenientand trouble- || of the Franklin, are now afloat, and are receiv- |; our commercial interests, the maintenance of * un 
{ some to have the accounting officer, whose busi- || ing repairs that will fit them for any service. No || appropriate position among nations am a for 
/ ness is so intimately and constantly connected || steam machinery has been built for the Franklin; || prompt vindication of our rights and of the he ve we 
: with the War Department, detached from it en- || and the engines of the Merrimac should be re- || of the country, and should be subject to neat Mn 
| tirely, and subject to the orders and direction of | newed. the ordinary vacillations arising from the a d for 
= ae another Department almost exclusively. The || Of the six new steam sloops-of-war of the first || success of political parties. - pi 
ae War Department should settle and adjust its own || class, five are at sea, and their performance has “ ; jw 
accounts fully and entirely; and itisenough that || been satisfactory; the other, the Pensacola, will ™ —s oY. SUSPENDING REPAIRS. 
the result of such settlement should be sent tothe || soon be completed. The policy which has been pursued by Cop. 
‘Treasury. | Of the side-wheel steamers of the first class, || gress since the commercial revulsion of 1857, of 
LF I will, only in general terms, allude to the || the Susquehanna, Saranac, and Powhatan, can, curtailing appropriations for naval repairs, and of 
recommendations which I have heretofore laid |; bpauivebestie screw propulsion, be made efficient suspending improvements in the navy-yards, cay di 
: before Congress. Many of them are essential for || and economical war steamers; the other, the Mis- be vindicated only as a temporary modification te 
the good of the service, in my judgment. Some || sissippi, will be worth no more repairs than she of our general policy, to be continued no longer di 
of them would contribute materially towards re- || is now receiving. than the present depletion of the Treasury shai th 
ducing the expenses of the Army, if adopted; but, || Of the new steam sloops-of-war of the second || Conunue, | If Congress could by law arrest thy fi 
as the importance of these measures seems not to || class, four, mounting each two cleven-inch guns, || March of intellect on one hand, and the process a 
have attracted the attention of the Legislature, I || have been eminently successful; two of the others, of decay on the other, it might do better for Goy. 
do not deem it respectful to them or proper for || mounting each one eleven-inch gun, are of less || ermment to stand still. But ata time of incessant fi 
me to reiterate those recommendations. || draught, and their performance at sea has notbeen || activity beyond all past ages, the mation which a 
- Very respectfully, your obedient servant, | equal to that of the larger vessels. Another of should pursue this stand-still policy would soon s 
JOHN B. FLOYD, | these smaller steamers, mounting eight nine-inch find itself unfortunately in the lurch—far, far be- t 
ee baal Secretary of War. | guns, is expected in port and oil Ges prepared for || hind all wre It is impossible to maintain the a 
' el /a more perfect trial. ‘Fhe Pocahontas has been || position of security and respect we now have c 
TT a0. | remodeled and provided with a new engine, and |) Among the Powers of the world, if We permit r 
Report of the Secretary of the Navy. | is an efficient vessel. | that great arm of defense, by which principally : 
| The five screw steamers of the third class, re- || Ur power would be felt, to fall into neglect and i 
Navy Department, December 1, 1860. || cently chartered and then purchased, are perform- decay 1 
_ Sie: In pursuance of the provision contained |) ing very efficient service on the coast of Africa NAVY-YARDS. ‘ 
in the naval appropriation act of June 22, 1860, | and Cuba, and are in every respect useful vessels. | A naval force cannot be maintained without ; 
| appointed a board of officers, consisting of Com- | At the end of their present cruises they will re- || navy-yards and docks. These are necessary ap- . 
modore George W. Storer, Commodore 8. H. || quire some repairs, and probably new boilers. } pendages of the Navy. They are indispensable 
Stringham, John Lenthall, Naval Constructor The five side-wheel steamers of the small class } instrumentalitics and means to be used in its con- 
and Chief of the Bureau of Construction, &c., || are useful and efficient in peace and as dispatch || struction and preservation, and in all the opera- | 
Samuel Archbold, engincer-in-chief, B. F. Isher- || vessels in war; but no side-wheel steamer can be | tions connected with its employment. Any such 
wood, chief engineer, and B. F. Delano, naval || efficient as a war steamer. projectas that of abolishing the navy-yards could ) 
constructor, to examine the sailing ships of the | . not be entertained by any one who did notat the | 
Navy, in order to determine the expediency of INCREASE OF THE NAVY. | 
| 
| 
i 


vice. The duties of every officer in the yard are 


i 

| 

oughly repaired, and would last many years at | ests are threatened, or the lives of American citi- va 
the Naval Academy, where she is now stationed; || zens are in jeopardy, is not only a constitutional || specifically defined by regulation. Ithas ae t : 
the Sabine and Santee are comparatively new, || duty, but one of the safest, most beneficent, and || object of the Department to improve and ¢ ee 
and can be used as frigates; the remaining six, || salutary powers that can be intrusted to official | the condition of the master mechanics and “Uh. 
as they shall require repairs, should be converted || hands under a republican form of government; || civilians,and to increase their responsibility: am 
into lodduretivany and finally into store ships, | and I cannot permit the present occasion to pass || der this system it is impossible that abuses 8 : - 
and as such would be useful for stores and for | without most earnestly recommending the policy || exist without involving the coment ome 
protection in various foreign ports. ‘| of a gradual, substantial and permanent increase |! corps of naval officers under his commane- 


; 
7 
; 
| 
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if it should happen,as may sometimes be the case, 
that a few men of the laboring classes in public 
employment, earning a subsistence by the sweat 
of the brow, should receive somewhat more than 
an equivalent for the labor of their hands, it would 
not by any means be the greatest evil that happens | 
under Government, nor be a sufficient reason | 
for abandoning convenient and necessary public | 
works. All history shows that the class of work- | 
ing men do not usually receive too high a reward 
for their labor; and if Government never suffers 
pecuniarily except by them, the extent of the in- 
jury will not be alarming. 


NAVAL ACADEMY. 
The Naval Academy, underthe superintendence | 


; net: | 
of Captain George 5. Blake, is in admirable con- || 


dition. ‘Twenty-five acting midshipmen gradua- 
ted in June; one hundred and thirty-five candi- 
dates were permitted to beexamined forad mission; | 
thirty-six failed to present themselves or were 
found disqualified, and ninety-nine were examined 
and admitted. 











|| remainder of that month in various maneuvers 


| of the first class in navigation and seamanship. | 





The measure adopted a year ago of placing the 
fourth class on board the sloop-of-war Plymouth, 
attached to the academy, has proved entirely 
successful. Ihave caused the frigate Constitution 
to be substituted for the Plymouth, and to be | 
anchored in the harbor of Annapolis for the ac- | 
commodation of the fourth class. The historic 
recollections associated with this ship will exert | 
a salutary influence on the minds of youth devot- 
ing themselves to the naval service. It accom- | 
modates all the sections of the fourth class with 
study and recitation rooms, and the officers and 
acting midshipmen and the crew of the ship with 
sleeping and mess apartments. 

A board of officers, consisting of Commodore | 
E.A. F. Lavallette, Captain William M.Glendy, 





Captain Cadwalader Ringgold, Commander Ci- || 


cero Price, and Commander William Rogers Tay- 
lor, was appointed in May last, to witness the 
examinations of the classes of acting midship- 
men, and to inquire into the state of the police, | 


| Falmouth, captured off Porto Praya, May 6, 1860, 
| by the sloop-of-war Portsmouth, Commander 


discipline, and general management of the acad- |) 
emy. ‘They have made a favorable report on all | 


the subjects submitted to them. On their arrival 
at Annapolis, the fourth class had already been | 
examined, to hasten their departure in the prac- | 
tice-ship. The first, second, and third classes, 

were examined in the presence of the board, and | 
made a most gratifying exhibition of their ac- 
quirements in the academic studies, and in the 


practical exercises of gunnery, field artillery, in- || 


fantry tactics, and broad and small swords. The | 
board observe:l with pleasure the progressive ad- 
vancement in professional acquirements from the 
lower to the higher classes; and particularly the 
proficiency of the graduating class, which has left | 
the institution with a ground-work of professional 
education promising great future usefulness to the 
Navy and to the country. The police and dis- 
cipline of the institution have been most carefully 
preserved. Its records show a gradual diminu- 
tion of the number found deficient at the examin- 
ations since 1855. In that year, those found de- | 
ficient were twenty-three per cent. of the whole 
number; in 1856, nineteen and a half per cent.; 
in 1857, eighteen anda half per cent.; in 1858, 
fifteen and a half per cent.; in 1859, fourteen and 
a half per cent.; and forthe first half of 1860, ten 
per cent. The grounds, public buildings, and | 
apparatus, are in excellent order, with the excep- | 
tion of the wooden structure covering the gun bat- | 
tery and magazine, which is insecure, and should | 
be renewed. The plan of keeping a ship perma- | 
nently attached to the academy asa home for the | 
fourth class, is highly approved asa valuable ad- | 
dition to the means of instruction as well as ac- 
commodation. The board of officers record their | 
high appreciation of the services of the superin- | 
tendent and his associates, and say that the insti- | 
tution has prospered in their hands, and provides | 

| 

} 





for the Navya high standard of general and pro- | 
fessional knowledge. I concur in these views. 
The practice-ship Plymouth, Commander 

Thomas T. Craven, left Norfolk, June 27, with | 
one hundred and seventeen acting midshipmen 
on board, to make her annual cruise. She visited 
the ports of Fayal, Cadiz, Funchal, in Madeira, 
and Santa Cruz, in Teneriffe, returned to Hamp- 
ton Roads on the 3d of September, and spent the | 


| into Key West, with her cargo of five hundred 


| steamer Mystic, Lieutenant-Commanding Wil- 


| three African boys on board; ship Erie, captured | 
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While the Government has been thus active in 
its endeavors to suppress the African coast slave 
trade, and in the last three years has been suc- 
cessful in capturing more slavers than at any 
former period, yet it is obvious that it can be 


i 
for instruction in Chesapeake bay. 
Commander Craven commends the proficiency 


This class navigated the ship frem Teneriffe to | 
Hampton Roads, performing with accuracy the |} broken up in two modes only. Cuba is now the 
duties of watch officers. Their observations for || only mart in the world open to this trade. If 
ascertaining the position of the ship were so re- || Great Britain should enforce the provision in her 
liable that Commander Craven felt perfect confi- || creaty with Spain, of September 23, 1817, by 
dence in the correctness of their work. He per- || which, for the consideration of $2,000,000 paid 
ceived a very great improvement in the third || her by Great Britain, Spain stipulated to abolish 
class of this year over that of the former year, || the slave trade between Africa and Cuba, it would 
arising from their having been during the last || be effectually suppressed. If Cuba were to pass 
academic year so thoroughly drilled on board the || under the Constitution of the United States by 
school-ship. Hesays: ‘*The very great advant- || annexation, the trade would then also be etfectu- 
ages obtained by the junior or third class over the || ally suppressed; and in either case, both the Uni- 
first class in practical seamanship, and their very || ted States and Great Britain would be spared the 
superior efficiency and usefulness when prompt || large expenditure of treasure and life to which 
assistance was required in the management of the || they are now subjected to maintain their present 


yards, sails, &c., exhibited itself in a remarkable || squadrons on the coast of Africa. 
degree.’’ 


AFRICAN SLAVE TRADE. PATENTED ARTICLES. 
During the past year the suppression of the The provision in the act of Congress of June 


~_ J : - | 9 2 Sa ye . , % 
Afgican slave trade has received attention, and || 23; 1860, which prohibits the purchase of pat 
the work has been prosecuted with vigor. The | ented articles for the use of the Army and Navy, 





|| following vessels engaged in the traffic have been || Will be found injurious to the latter service. 


| Since the introduction of steam to propel ships 
of war, a great variety of patented articies have, 
in the construction and rcpair of a steamship? 
Nicholas, off Kabenda, on the coast of Africa, || become a daily use, and in many cases of indis- 
and sent into Charleston; brigantine Virginian, pensable necessity. Patented boilers, surface con- 
captured in Congo river, February 6, 1860, by || densers, friction thrusts, governors or speed reg- 
the sloop-of-war Portsmouth, Commander John | ulators, steam pumps, capstans, air-ports, boat 
Colhoun, and sent into Norfolk; bark Wildfire, || detachers, galleys, or cooking stoves, ventilators, 
captured in the old Bahama channel, April 26, || Steering apparatus, lanterns, logs and leads, vul- 
1860, by the United States steamer Mohawk, || C@ized rubber, salinometers, counters, hydraulic 
Lieutenant-Commanding T. A. M. Craven, and || jacks, water-gauges, and many tools for manu- 
sent into Key West, with her cargo of five hun- || facturing machinery, and driving and drawing 
dred and thirty Africans, of whom five hundred || bolts, are of this description. And what is true 
and seven were delivered to the marshal; brig || Of the steam machinery is also in some measure 
true of the armament, A war steamer built now 
according to the fashion of the past, excluding all 
John Colhoun, and sent into New York; bark || Modern patented improvements, would be an an- 
William, captured off the coast of Cuba, May 9, | tiquated object, far behind the present age, and as 
1860, by the United States steamer Wyandotte, || inefficient as it would be antiquated. The best 
Licutenant-Commanding Fabius Stanly, and sent | Modern patented improved boiler will make a 
+) 3 saving of eighteen per cent. of steam. To dis- 
ponae with all patented surface-condensers would 
pe wanton extravagance. To arm a ship-of-war 
without a modern patented invention would give 
great advantage to the enemy. To prohibit the 
sailor the use of his seamless anlealess and cap 
would be to deprive him of the comvort of some 
of his light, warm, most durable, and cheap and 
nearly water-proof clothing. To withhold from 
him the use of American patented desiccated vege- 
tables would take from him a portion of his most 
nutritious and acceptable food. It is impossible 
to build, equip, arm, and provide a steamship of 
war having anything like usual modern efficiency, 
without trespassing on all sides upon modern pat- 
ented improvements. Something also is due to 
the inventive genius of our countrymen. It is 
within the memory of the living when the great 
inventions and discoveries which have almost 
revolutionized the world were unknown. 


SUPPLIES FOR THE NAVY. 


The act of Congress of March 3, 1847, (Statutes 
at Large, vol. 9, page 172, section 2,) exempted 
butter and cheese purchased for the Navy from 
the operation of the general law which requires 
contracts to be given to the lowest bidder. The 
act of August 3, 1848, (vol. 9, page 272, section 
1],) authorized the Secretary of the Navy spe- 
cially to contract for tobacco without advertising 


captured and sent in for adjudication, namely: 
the brig Delicia, captured December 21, 1859, b 
the sloop-of-war Constellation, Captain John 8. 








and seventy Africans, of whom five hundred and 
thirteen were delivered to the marshal; the Bo- 
gota, captured off the coast of Cuba, May 23, 
1869, by the United States steamer Crusader, 
Lieutenant-Commanding John N. Maffitt, and 
sent into Key West, with her cargo of five hun- 
dred Africans, of whom four hundred and eleven 
were delivered to the marshal; brig Thomas. 4chorn, 
captured June 29, 1860, by the United States 


liam E. Le Roy, at Kabenda, on the coast of Af- 

rica, ard sent into New York; brig Triton, cap- 
tured July 16, 1860, by the United States steamer | 
Mystic, Lieutenant-Commanding William E. Le 
Roy, on the west coast of Africa, and sent into 
Norfolk; the William R. Kibby, captured July 23, 
1860, by the United States steamer Crusader, 
Lieutenant-Commanding John N. Mafitt, off the 
coast of Cuba, and sent into New York, with 


August 8, 1860, by the steam sloop-of-war Mo- 
hican, Commander Sylvanus W. Godon, off | 
Congo river, and sent into New York, after hav- 
ing proceeded to Monrovia with her cargo of eight 
hundred and ninety-seven Africans, and delivered 
the survivors, eight hundred and sixty-seven in | 
number, into the hands of the United States agent 
at that place; brig Storm King, captured August 


8, 1860, by the United States steamer San Jacinto, tes . 9 an do 1 
Captain t. A. Dornin, off the Congo river, and The joint resolution of March 27, 1854, (vol. 10, 


2 a ~ || page 592,) authorized the purchase for the use of 
masts Norfolk, having fret procesded 7 ao || the Navy of particular brands of flour in open 
rovia with six hundred and nineteen captured Afri- || 1 arket. ” All these provisions were repealed by 
cans on board, and delivered six hundred and A Be 
|| the act of Congress approved June 23, 1860. It is 
sixteen, who survived, to the United States agent | a ‘ ' 
otlthan lace; Slee hit hel nediidineees oi dees oo recommended that the repeal be repealed, so as to 
4 August 14, 1860, by the United 8 restore the former law; as otherwise it will be 
ae Crusader’ Lie a Co ee Tohn | impracticable to provide for the Navy butter, 
sae Crude Lieutenant Commanding Job” | hace, and flout which wil beuexpostre to bo 
Key West. Of these, seven slavers having on || climates. ‘The sailor also should be ree 
: est. ty , ¢ 1 7 ; “all 
board sixteen hundred and three Africans, were ‘avid agy favorite tobacco prepared specially for 
captured by the purchased steamers chartered for , 
the Paraguay expedition. The whole number of 


MARINE CORPS, SURGEONS, AND PAYMASTERS. 


tion of the marine corps and of the medical and 


vessels captured during the past year, is twelve; | I have heretofore reported minutely the condi- 
pay departments of the Navy, and lave recom- 


the whole number of Africans rescued is nr 
thousand one hundred and nineteen. 
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mended that they be increased and be made ade- 
quate to the wants of the service. I refer to them 
now for the purpose merely of recalling to your 
mind my former recommendations, and remark- 
ing that nothing has since occurred to detract from 
the considerations on which they were based. 


SQUADRONS. 


The Home Squapron has, during the past year, 
been under the command of flag-officer Joseph 
R. Jarvis. He was appointed in May last, on 
the detachment of flag-officer William J. McClu- 
ney, detached on account of ill health; and having 
been on the station two years in command of the 
sloop-of-war Savannah, he requested to be re- 








lieved, and in October was succeeded by flag-offi- | 


cer G. J. Pendergrast. The squadron in the 
course of the year has included the flag-ship 
Savannah, Captain Joseph R. Jarvis; the steam- 
frigate Scone 

steam-sloop Powhatan, Captain Samuel Mercer; 
the steam-sloop Susquehanna, Captain George 
N. Hollins, which has proceeded to the Mediter- 
ranean; the frigate Sabme, Captain Henry A. 
Adams; the steam-sloop Brooklyn, Captain D. 
G. Farragut, succeeded by Captain William S. 
Walker; the sloops-of-war Jamestown, Com- 


e, Captain W. H. Gardner; the | 


mander C. H. A. H. Kennedy; Saratoga, Com- | 


nander Thomas Turner, and St. Louis, Com- | 


mander Charles H. Poor; steamer Pocahontas, 
Commander Samucl F. 


Hazard; sloop-of-war | 


Preble, Commander Thornton A. Jenkins; steam- | 
sloop Rawnee, Commander Henry J. Hartstene; | 
the steamers Mohawk, Lieutenant-Commanding | 


T. A. M. Craven; Water Witch, Lieutenant- | 


Commanding Lewis C. Sartori; Wyandotte, 
Lieutenant-Commanding Fabius Stanly, and 


Crusader, Lieutenant-Commanding John N. Maf- | 


fitt; and the sloop Falmouth, Lieutenant-Com- 
manding O. H. Berryman, succeeded by Lieu- 
tenant-Commanding Charles Thomas, which is 
permanently stationed at Aspinwall as a store- 
ship, and is armed and provided to furnish pro- 
tection to our citizens. The Jamestown returned 
home in February, the Roanoke in May, the 


Saratoga in June, the Preble and Water Witch | 
in September, and the Savannah in November. | 


The store-ships Relief, Commander Benjamin M. 
Dove; Supply, Commander Henry Walke; and 
Release, Lieutenant-Commanding George W. 
Harrison, have been more or less employed in 
connection with this squadron. The sloop-of- 
war Cumberland, Captain John Marston, is on 
the eve of sailing from New York for Vera Cruz, 
to be the flag ship of flag-officer Pendergrast, and 
the sloop-of-war Macedonian is fitting at Ports- 
mouth, ew Hampshire, to join the squadron. 

The Sabine has been most of the time before 
Aspinwall. 
Department, appeared before Vera Cruz. 

The Mohawk, W yandotte, Crusader,and Water 
Witch have been employed on the coast of Cuba. 


on board, returned in September to Philadelphia. 


cial service In connection with the Chiriqui sur- 
veying expedition. She had previously been at 
Vera Cruz, and had, in January, afforded Mr. 
McLane, United States Minister to Mexico, a 


passage from that port to New Orleans, in March || 


from Norfolk to Vera Cruz, and in July, from 
Vera Cruz to Mobile bay. In August she sailed 
from Norfolk with the Chiriqui commission. 
The St. Louis was employed on the Central 
American coast until June, when she proceeded 
on a cruise to the eastward gand successively vis- 
ited Carthagena, St. Domingo City, La Guayra, 
Curagoa, and Rio Hacha. 


She has recently, by order of the | 
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character, Commander Poor remonstrated and 
proceeded no further. Leaving the consulate in 
charge of Mr. Meyers, he sailed, September 18, 
for Pensacola, and thence to Vera Cruz. 

The Saratoga has been stationed most of the 
time before Vera Cruz. In March she captured 
the steamers Miramon and the Marques de la 
Habana, which had been purchased by Miramon 
for the siege of Vera Cruz. A full report of the 


| capture was made to Congress at its last session. 


She returned to Philadelphia in June, and was 
put out of commission. 


In the month of June, Lieutenant-Commanding | 
| Maffitt, of the Crusader, rescued the French bark | 


Solide, with four hundred and fifty coolies aboard, 
from her perilous condition on the rocks of Ca 


|| Verde, for which he received the titanks of the 


French Government. 

In July, Lieutenant-Commanding Craven, of 
the Mohawk, endeavored to save the Spanish 
brig Bella, which was wrecked on Ginger Cay, 
and afterwards took her passengers, crew, and 
part of her cargo into Matanzas, for which hegre- 


'| ceived the thanks of the Captain General of Cuba | 
| and other Spanish authorities. 


The capture of five slavers, and the rescue of 
sixteen hundred and three Africans on board of 
them, are due to this squadron—to that part of it 
employed on the coast of Cuba. 

The Brazit Squapron, under the command of 
flag-officer Joshua R. Sands, has consisted of 


the frigate Congress, (the flag ship,) Captain Louis 


M. Goldsborough; the steam-sloop Seminole, 
Commander George A. Prentiss, succeeded by 


Commander E. R. Thomson; the brig a 


Commander Charles Steedman; brig Perry, Lieu- 
tenant-Commanding Richard L. Tilghman; brig 
Bainbridge, Lieutenant-Commanding Maxwell 
Woodhull; and the steamer Pulaski, Lieutenant- 


Commanding William H. Macomb. The Perry | 


returned home in June, and the Bainbridge in 
November. The Dolphin has been ordered home. 


The Seminole sailed from Norfolk for the station | 


July 16. 


The vessels of this squadron have visited the | 
principal commercial ports on the coast and in | 


the waters of the La Plata,and have given effect- 


ual protection to our countrymen and their in- | 


terests. 
In the month of June, flag-officer Sands, in the 
United States steamer Pulaski, proceeded from 


Maldonado to Buenos Ayres, and with Consul | 


Hudson passed up the Uraguay to Conception, 


the port of St. José, the residence of General Ur- | 


quiza, by whom they were most cordially wel- 
comed. Returning, flag-officer Sands tendered 
to General Urquiza, his staff, escort, and ser- 
vants, forty persons in number, a conveyance to 
Buenos Ayres. 


|| the Confederation, and all the foreign ministers, 
The Water Witch, yellow fever having appeared | 


On the arrival of the | 


St. Louis at Curagoa, Mr. Danies, United States | 
consul at Rio Hacha, who had fled from his con- | 


sulate for safety, complained to Commander Poor 
of the treatment he had received from the revolu- 
tionary troops of New Granada. Commander 
Poor promptly gave him a passage in the St. Louis 
to Rio Hacha, and on arriving at that port pro- 
ceeded to investigate the causes of the difficulty, 
demanded an explanation of the indignities offered 
to the American flag, and required that the flag 
should be hoisted at the flag-staff of the consulate, 
and saluted by the troops. It was accordingly 
done. The treatment received from the troops by 
Mr. Danies having resulted principally from his 


| Cushman. 


The Brooklyn has recently been engaged in spe- || onstrations made on the return of the province of 





j 


| 
i 


| been attached to it. 


including the United States minister, General 
After participating in the grand dem- 


Buenos Ayres to the Great Confederation, flag- 
officer Sands proceeded with the Pulaski to Mal- 
donado, and rejoined the Congress. 

The Mepirerranean Squapron is commanded 
by flag-officer Charles H. Bell. In the course 
of the year the steam-frigate Wabash, Captain 
Samuel Barron; the sloop-of-war Macedonian, 
Captain U. P. Levy; the steam-sloops Susque- 
hanna, Captain George N. Hollins; the Rich- 
mond, Captain Duncan N. Ingraham; and the 
Iroquois, Commander James 8. Palmer, have 
In December, 1859, flag- 
officer Lavallette returned with the Wabash to 
New York. Captain U. P. Levy was left the 
senior officer present, and on the 2lst of Febru- 
ary, by order of the Department, assumed com- 
mand as flag officer of the squadron. The Ma- 
ecdonian returned to the United States in July. 
The Iroquois sailed from New York January 19, 
the Susquehanna August 24, and the Richmond, 


| from Norfolk, October 13. The Susquehanna 


was ordered to Vera Cruz, and temporarily at- 
tached to the home squadron. She sailed for 
the Mediterranean in the latter part of October. 
The Iroquois, in February, visited 'Tetuan and 
Tangier, ou the coast of Morocco. She thence 
proceeded to the coasts of Italy and Sicily, where 


Near the mouth of the river they | 
were joined by General Durkee, the President of | 








[December 1, 


—— 
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oo eee 
| individual acts, and not from those of an official 


ne 


! 
|| she has since been employed. During the oe 
| bardment of Palermo she afforded protectio; : 
| American citizens at that port. — 
| The store-ship Release, ieutenant-Commang 
ing J. M.Frailey, sailed from Boston in Octobe, 
for the Mediterranean, with stores for the s . + 
ron and contributions for the sufferers jn on : 
Instructions were given that these charitable con. 
tributions should be sent from Spezia to Beast 
by the Release, or by one of the steamers of the 
squadron which had been ordered to tho coast of 
Syria. 

The Arrican Squapron, under the command 
of flag-officer William Inman, has consisted of the 
steam-sloop San Jacinto, Captain W. M. hen. 
strong, now commanded by Captain T. A. Dor. 
nin; the sloop-of-war Constellation, Captain J,s 
Nicholas; sloop-of-war Portsmouth, Commander 
John Colhoun; sloop-of-war Vincennes, Coy. 
mander Benjamin J. Totten; sloop-of-war Mo. 
rion, Commander Thomas W. Brent; steam-sloop 
Mohican, Commander Sylvanus W. Godoy: 
sloop-of-war Saratoga, Commander Alfred Tay. 
lor; the steamer Sumter, Lieutenant-Commandins 
James F. Armstrong, and the steamer Mysiic. 
Lieutenant-Commanding William E. LeRoy 
The Vincennes returned to the United States {n 
March,.and the Marion in October. The Mohicay 
sailed from New York, January 19, to join the 
squadron, and the Saratoga from Philadelphia 
Temabur 15. ; 

The vessels of this squadron have been actively 
employed, and, for most of the time, near the 
Congo river, where the slave trade is principally 
carried on. The Department has restricted the 
cruising limits to the twentieth parallel of north 
latitude, instead of the Island of Madeira, in ati- 
|| tude north 32° 30’, to which they previously 
| extended. : 

The removal of the naval depot from Porto 
Praya, in latitude north 159, to St. Paul de Lo- 
ando, in latitude south 8°, has proved highly 
| advantageous. Every desirable concession was 
made by the Government of Angola for the estab- 
lishment of the depot at St. Paul. All stores for 
the squadron are admitted duty free, while at 
Dove F rave a duty of four per cent. was exacted. 
A lease was obtained upon reasonable terms, and 
the buildings repaired by persons attached to the 
ships. The removal of the depot to this place has 
rendered the squadron more efficient for all the 
purposes for which it is maintained on ihe Atri- 
can coast. 

The San Jacinto was sent to Cadiz to be docked 
and repaired, and was there from Marchi until 
June. The work was executed well and econom 
ically. Every facility that the Government yard 
and docks at the naval arsenal near Cadiz could 
afford, was courteously extended by the captain 
general of marine. 

The American bark Orion was captured by the 
British steamer Pluto,in the fall of 1859, near 
the Congo, with about eight hundred Africans on 
board, and taken to St. Helena. Under the tenth 
article of the treaty between the United States and 
Great Britain, flag-officer Inman applied to the 
Governor of St. Helena to deliver the captat, 
officers, and crew to Lieutenant William E. Le 
Roy, commanding the Mystic. Thomas Mor- 

an, captain, and William Denning and Bryson 

. Chamberlain, mates, of the Orion, were & 
cordingly surrendered, taken to St. Paul on te 
Mystic, transferred to the Vincennes, and on hel 
return conveyed to Boston for trial. 

In March, 1860, Commander Brent, command 
ing the sloop-of-war Marion, was instrumental 
in saving from destruction the property of Amer- 
ican residents at Kisembo, on the west coast ot 
Africa. On the Ist of the month, they applied 
to him to send a sufficient force on shore to guard 
their factorios, apprehending they would be . 
stroyed by the natives, who meditated an — 
on the Portuguese at that place. commen 
Brent promptly responded to the call, proceed 
on shore with several of the officers 0 the 7, 
ion, and forty sailors and marines, ensablio™ . 
guard at the factories, maintained it uni = 
next morning, and then returned to the ship. ~ 
'the 3d a signal was made from the shore !0f 
assistance, and Commander Brent immedia\t Y 
‘| landed a force of fifty sailors and marines, W'' = 
|| howitzer and small arms. During the day, ‘e 
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Portuguese and natives were engaged in conflict, 
and several attempts were made by the natives to 

) 
ot eal by the guard under Commander Brent. 
The next morning the detachment returned to the 
ship, as no further danger was apprehended. 
Commander Brent observed a strict neutrality 
throughout, his only object being the protection 
of American citizens. The force under his com- 
mand codperated with a similar one under Com- 


‘roach the factories to fire them, but were | 
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and a field piece, and took possession of the rail- 
road station. 


forces from the St. Mary’s and the British ship 


Secretary of the Navy. 


On the 28th, the Governor deliv- | 
ered up the city to the joint occupancy of the | 


Clio. Tranquillity having been restored, the de- | 
| tachment, on the 7th of October, was withdrawn. 


Lieutenant-Commanding Junius J. Boyle, of 


= © 


|, the Warren, rendered active service on this occa- | 


mander Fitzroy, of the British steamer Falcon, | 


who interfered at the request of English residents. 
This squadron has captured, during the past 
year, seven slavers on the African coast, and 


Africans found on board of them. 


sion. 
The East Inpia Sevapron has been com- 
manded by flag-officer C. K. Stribling, and has 


| comprised the steam sloop-of-war Hartford, (the 


rescued one thousand five hundred and sixteen | 


The Paciric Seuapron, under the command of 
flaz-officer J. B. Montgomery, has consisted of | 
the steam sloop-of-war Lancaster, the flag ship, | 
Captain John Rudd; the steam-sloop Saranac, | 


Captain Robert Ritchie; the sloop-of-war Cyane, 


Commander Samuel Lockwood; sloop-of-war Le- | 


vant, Commander William E. Hunt; sloop-of- 
war St. Mary’s, Commander William D. Por- 


ter; sloop-of-war Vandalia, Commander Arthur 
Sinclair; steam-frigate Merrimack Commander | 


Robert B. Hitchcock; steam-sloop Wyoming, 
Commander John K. Mitchell; steam-sloop Nar- 


ragansett, Commander Timothy A. Hunt; store- | 
ship Fredonia, Lieutenant-Commanding James || 


M. Watson, stationed at Valparaiso; and the store- 


|| conveyed him to Manilla, and in January re- || 


ship Warren, Lieutenant-Commanding Junius J. | 


Boyle, stationed at Panama; both the latter ships 
being armed and provided for defense of American 
citizens. The Vandalia returned to the United 
States in January last, and the Merrimac in Feb- 
ruary. Thesteamer Narragansettsailed from Nor- 


folk March 31, arrived at Vaiparaiso August 4, | 
and proceeded thence to Callao, to Guayaquil, | 


(with Consul Cassanova,) and to Panama. 

The Lancaster arrived at Panama December 6, 
1859. Early in April she proceeded along the 
Mexican and Central American coasts, visiting 
San Juan del Sur, Realejo, La Union, Acapulco, 
Mazatlan, Guaymas, and La Paz, and in July re- 
turned to Panama. In August flag-officer Mont- 
gomery visited, in his flag ship, the port of Callao, 
at the request of our minister to Peru. In conse- 
quence of his unexpected departure, orders from 
the Department to remain before Panama did not 
reach him until after his arrival at Callao. 
remained at Callao until October, when she re- 
turned to Panama. 

The officers and crew of the Saranac, at the 
expiration of a two years’ cruise, were relieved by 
others sent to Panama, Captain Ritchie relieving 


Captain Kelly in the command in November, | 


1509. From that time until July, 1860, she was 
on the Central American coast, and then pro- 
ceeded to the navy-yard at Mare Island for re- 
pairs. 

The Cyane having been on the coast ef Nica- 
ryrua for some months, was in January ordered 
to Penama, and in March to Mare Island for 
repairs, 
California to supply the place of the St. Mary’s. 

The Levant sailed in January from Panama for 
Realejo, and relieved the Saranac. 
May,she was dispatched to the Sandwich Islands 
at the request of the Secretary of State, to inquire 


into the expenditure of the fund appropriated for | 


the relief of destitute American seamen. Having 
performed this duty, Commander Hunt has prob- 
ably returned with her to Panama. 

The Wyoming arrived at Panama, March 27, 
having touched at Valparaiso, Callao, and Guay- 
aquil. In April, she relieved the Levant on the 
coast of Nicaragua. In May, she was dispatched 


tions from the Department of State to the United 
States minister to Peru. 

lhe St. Mary’s was stationed on the western 
coast of Mexico from October, 1859, until ordered 
to Panama, where she arrived in July, 1860. At 
the insurrection in the vicinity of Panama, which 
occurred September 27, a brisk fire was com- 
menaced from the outskirts of the city, killing six 
and mrveting three of the white inhabitants. 
Commander Porter immediately went on shore, 
consulted the American consul, and at the request 


of the military intendente and of the agentof the | 


railroad, landed a body of sailors and marines 


She | 





In June she proceeded to the Gulf of | 


Returning in | 





| and our countrymen resit 


flag ship,) Captain Charles Lowndes; sloop-of- 
war Germantown, Commander R. L. Page; 
steamer Saginaw, Commander James F. Schenck; 
steam-sloop Dacotah, Commander William Rad- 
ford; and sloop-of-war John Adams, Commander 
John M. Berrien. The sloop-of-war Vandalia, 
. . . . 
Commander 8, Phillips Lee, is about to sail from 
New York for this station. The John Adams 
sailed from Norfolk June 1, 1859, and, after many 
dejays, arrived at Hong Kong April 28, 1860. 
The Saginaw sailed from San Francisco March 
8, and arrived at Shanghai May 12. The Daco- 


tah sailed from Norfolk June 30, and has proba- | 


bly arrived on the station. The Germantown 
returned to the United States in April. 

The Hartford, in November, 1859, received our 
minister, Mr. Ward, on board, conveyed him to 
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and was afterwards detailed to convey them home 
by way of Cape of Good Hope. Embarking on 
board of that vessel on the 29th of June, they put 
to sea the next day, and in August had reached 
St. Paul de Loando, having thus far had a pros- 
perous and agreeable voyage. 

The visit of the Japanese embassy to the Uni- 
ted States was preceded by the Japanese war 


| steamer Kandinamarrah, sent by the Government 
of Japan to signalize their approach. She arrived 





Canton, returned with him to Hong Kong, then | 


turned with him to Hong Kong. 
Stribling represents their visit to Manilla as ben- 
eficial to our commercial interests there, and as 
rendered very agreeable by the attentions of the 
Governor and Captain General, and other officials 
of the Government. He reportsthat ourcommerce 

ao at Manilla and in 


Flag-officer | 


the Philippine Islands, are fully protected by the | 
local authorities of Spain, and that in no part of | 
the world are they on a betier footing. In April, || 
| the Har@ord, with Mr. Ward, visited Swatau,a 

| port just opened to foreign commerce by our | 


treaty with China. As there had been some dif- 
ficulty at Swatau among the Chinese, the visit 


was well timed, and was deemed beneficial to our || 
| commerce, 


In May she left Hong Kang for 
Shanghai, touching at Amoy, and in July con- 


|| veyed Mr. Ward to the Guif of Pechele, and, 


touching at various places, returned to Shanghai 
the latter part of August. 

The John Adams, in May, was dispatched by 
flag-officer Stribling to Fouchou, to remain there 
unul further orders. Commander Berrien re- 
ported, June 25, that a fight was then going on 
between the Canton and the Chinchew men, and 
that, at the request of Consul Gouverneur, he had 
sent up an armed boat, and was preparing another 


| to leave with the next flood ude, for the purpose 


| 


of protecting our countrymen, and other foreign 
residents. 
JAPANESE EMBASSY. 


When the Japanese Government first determ- 


| ined to send an embassy to a civilized power, the 


| 1860. 


United States were sclected to receive it, and or- 
ders were given by this Department to flag-officer 
Tattnall, of the Kast India squadron, to afford it 
a passage in one of the ships of the squadron. 
Accordingly, the steam-frigate Powhatan, Cap- 
tain George IF’. Pearson, bearing flag-officer 'Tatt- 
nall on his return home, received the embassy on 
board, consisting of seventy-two persons, and 
set sail from Yeddo on the 13th of February, 
Having touched at Honolulu, they ar- 
rived at San Francisco on the 29th of Mareh. 
Leaving San Francisco on the 11th of April, they 


| arrived at Panama on the 24th, and the next day 


ay, || were transported across the Isthmus. The steam- 
from Panama to Callao with important instruc- || 


frigate Roanoke, the flag ship of flag-officer 
McCluney, of the home squadron, having been 
designated to convey them from Aspinwall to the 
United States, received them on board on the 25th 
of April, and on the 13th of May at Hampton 
Roads transferred them to the chartered steamer 
Philadelphia, which the next day landed them 


| in Washington. 


| 
} 
| 


The United States steam-frigate Niagara, Cap- 
Sa 4 — 
tain W. W. McKean, was detailed to receive the 
embassy at Panama on their return home and con- 
vey them across the Pacific to Japan; but some 
of her machin ry failing after she had beena short 
time at sea, she returned to the portof New York, 


Island for repairs. 
| cipating the wishes of the Department, promptly 


| ningham, however, declined to receive. 





| gust last. 


| expedition. 
| home in the Dolphin. 





at San Francisco on the 17th of March, and pro- 
ceeded soon afterwards to the navy-yard at Mare 
Captain Cunningham, anti- 


gave her every facility the yard afforded. ‘The 


| admiral, captain, officers, and crew were appro- 


priately and comfortably quartered in the pyblic 
buildings until the Kandinamarrah was repaired 
and ready again for their reception. ‘The ain! 
expressed himself highly gratified, and tendered 
payment of the expenses, which Captain Cun- 
The 
Kandinamarrah left the navy-yard for San Fran- 
cisco on the Ist of May, and soon afterwards 
departed for Japan. 


EXPLORATIONS. 


The act of Congress of June 22, 1860, author- 
ized the President to send some competent per- 
son or persons to the Isthmus of Chiriqui, to 
examine and report upon the quality and probable 
quantity of coal to be found on the ne of the 
Chiriqui Improvement Company; the character 
of the harbors of Chiriqui Lagoon and*Golfito; 
the practicability of building a railroad across 
said Isthmus, so as to connect said harbors; and 
generally as to the value of the privileges con- 
tracted for in the conditional contract of May 21, 
1859, made by Ambrose W. Thompson and said 
company with the Navy Department. An expe- 
dition was accordingly organized under the com- 
mand of Captain Frederick Engle of the Navy. 
The hydrograpbical partof the work was assigned 


'to Lieutenant William N. Jeffers, of the United 


States Navy, the topographical to Lieutenaut 
James St. Clair Morton, of the United States 
Topographical Engineers, and the geological to 
Dr. John Evans, an eminent geologist. Thus 
organized, the expedition set sail from Norfolk 


| in the United States war-steamer Brooklyn, Au- 
| gust 13, and on the 23d arrived at the Chiriqui 


Lagoon. 

The expedition has just returned to Norfolk. 
I transmit herewith preliminary reports from 
Captain Engle, Lieutenants Jeffers and Morton, 
and Dr. Evans. These reports show that the 
harbors on both sides of the Isthmus of Chiriqui 
are unsurpassed; that, in the opinion of Licuten- 
ant Morton, ‘‘ it is entirely practicable to connect 
the harbors by a line of railroad adapted to com- 
mercial purposes;”’ and that the coal found there 
is of excellent quality, and the supply inexhaust 
ible. Complete reports from all these officers can 
be transmitted to Congress inafew days. I can- 
not withhold from them the highest commenda- 
tion of the Department for the zeal and energy 
with which they have executed their respective 
duties, 

The exploration of the Parana and of the trib- 
utaries of the Paraguay under the command of 
Commander Thomas J. Page, has probably been 
completed. He had reached Uruquayanain Au- 
It was his intention to extend the ex- 
ploration in the Uruguay as far as the high water 
of September and October would allow, which 
was all that remained to be accomplished by the 
The men are expected to return 
Lieutenants McGary and 
Chandler have already arrived. 

Commander John Rodgers, in his report of the 


| progress and condition of the work under his 
| charge on the results of the North Pacific and 


Bhering’s Straits expedition, has given a list of 
the charts in the engravers’ hands; of those re- 
duced for engraving; those in progress of reduc- 
tion; those ready for reduction; those to be pre- 
pared for theengraver; and those already engraved 
and published. There will be required to finish 
the work the sum of $11,672; and an estimate for 
that purpose has accordingly been submitted. 
Captain Cadwalader Ringgold commanded this 
expedition from the time of its departure from 
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Norfolk, in June, 1853,to August, 1854, when he 
was succeeded by Commander Rodgers. In April, 
1859, | ordered Captain Ringgold to the duty of 
preparing hisreport. He has brought the results 
as near completion as circumstances would per- 


mit. There being no appropriation for this ob- | 


ject, he was not authorized to employ assistance 
or incur any incidental expenses. Memorials 


have been presented to Congress from merchants | 


and others interested in navigation, praying that 
the charts of Captain Ringgold may be published. 


It is estimated that to prepare an c ylish them | 


will require the sum of $7,700, which I think 
should be appropriated for that purpose. 
Lieutenant James M. Gilliss, the conductor of 


the astronomical expedition to Chili, has reported | 


oo of the work during the past year. 
In the first place, a revision has been made of all 
the observations to determine the longitude of the 


observatory at Santiago, and the results have | 


been tabulated, and are ready for the printer. || 


This revision conclusively establishes the fact | 


that Valparaiso, and probably the whole coast of | 


Chili, as laid down on the best charts—those of | 


the British admiralty—are four and four fifths 
miles too far to the west; an error of much im- 
portance to navigators. 

Second. The mathematical processes for the 


reduction of all the meridian circle observations | 


have been perfected and incorporated in the in- 
troduction { 
duction is ready for the press. ‘The necessary 
prepargtion for the reduction of these observations 
was attended with Neen labor. The task has 
been at length satisfactorily completed by two 
distinct methods of investigation, and the results 
tabulated. 

Third. The refractions and corrections to mean 


places of all the time and azimuth stars, have been |. 


completed, and that portion of the work on two 
hundred sheets perfected. 

The first, second, third, and sixth volumes of 
the results of the expedition have been published; 
the fourth will be ready for printing during the 
present winter; the fifth at the close of the ensu- 
ing autumn, when the work will be completed. 

ieutenant John M. Brooke, having arrived on 
the 13th of August, 1859, at Kanagawa bay, off 
Yokahama, in the island of Japan, was inter- 
rupted in the further prosecution of the survey 
of the route between San Francisco and China. 
On the 23d of that month occurred a severe cy- 
clone, which caused the Fenimore Cooper to drag 
her anchors and strike repeatedly, so that to avoi 
her loss and save the lives of her crew, she was 
obliged to be run ashore. Every assistance was 
offered by Commodore Popoff, of the Russian 
aquadron, to repair and refit her. But in remov- 
ing the ballast, the timbers were found so decayed 
that all hopes of repairing her were abandoned. 
Her stores, with the instruments, maps, and sur- 
veys, were most of them saved; and Lieutenant 
Brooke, with part of the crew, at the request of 
the Japanese Government, returned to San Fran- 
cisco in the Japanese war steamer Kandinamar- 


rah, to aid the captain of that vessel in navigating | 


her across the Pacific. Lieutenant Brooke began 
in July last to prepare his report. The meridian 
differences between San Francisco, Honolulu, 
Guam, Hong Kong, Loochoo, and Kanagawa, 
primary stations in the survey, have been determ- 
ined with excellent results. Observations de- 
termining intermediate points, reefs, shoals, and 
coast lines, are in process of reduction. The 
meteorological observations have been reduced. 
The deep-sea soundings are under discussion. 
The specimens obtained from depths of twelve 
thousand to nineteen thousand eight hundred feet 
are under examination by eminent microscopists, 
with results of great interest. The plotting of the 
work and the report upon the results, embracing 
determinations of final positions of reefs, shoals, 
and islands, surveys of portions of the coast of 
Japan, courses of storms, and routes to be pre- 
ferred, remain to be completed. 

I refer to the accompanying reports of the bu- 
reaus for the condition of the respective branches 
of the service committed to their particular charge. 

For the support of the Navy and marine corps, 
and for all other objects under the control of the 
Navy Department, for the fiseal year ending June 
30, 1858, the expenditures were $13,870,654 76; 


or volumes four and five. The intro- | 
|| approved March 3, 1849. 





|The appropriations by the naval appropriation 


| extraordinary enterprise among our people, in 


| ments. 


| lands. 
| the same, I have the honor to refer to the accom- 
| panying annual report of the Commissioner of 
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For the fiscal year ending June 30, 1861, the | 
estimates were $11,244,845 63. Congress having 
by the act of June 1, 1860, increased the pay of 
the offices of the Navy, a further estimate was 
submitted to meet this increase of $471,910 32, so | 
that the total estimate for 1861 was $11,716,755 95. | 


act of June 22, 1860, were $10,400,129 90. 
The estimates for the fiscal year ending June 
30, 1862, are $11,513,904 01, that is to say: 


Ol (eR TAG. BORE o6.0c00 00000n58eenenne - $10,163,477 00 
For the marine corps..........+ «- o etgecs 667,570 05 | 
For all other objects....... 682,856 96 | 


I have the honor to be, very respectfully, your | 


obedient servant, . | 
ISAAC TOUCEY, 
Secretary of the Navy. | 
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DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR, 
Wasuincton, November 30, 1860. 


supervision of those branches of public service 
which pertain to the internal polity of the Gov- | 
ernment was committed by the act of Congress 

The period of time | 
which has since elapsed has been signalized by 


the development of the internal resources of the 


| country; and this Department, in the extent, va- | 
| riety, and dignity 


, of its functions, and the num- | 
ber and jurisdiction of its officers, has necessarily | 
experienced a corresponding progress, and be- 
come one of the largest of the Executive Depart- 
Its operations involve the interests of 
many citizens in all the States and ‘Perritories, 
and devolve great labor upon its chief officer. 
One of the most important and widely-spread 


| 


for the fiscal year ending the 30th of June, 1859, || for the quarter section upon which he has fixed 
$14,659,267 76; and for the fiscal year ending || his home. a 
| June 30, 1860, $11,675,222 43. 
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When lands have been subject to private en: 
for more than ten years, the price to actual ‘ 
tlers and cultivators is reduced from time to ti 


ry 
et- 
ime, 
ars 
| 1alf cents per acre. la 
See ares termed homestead polic > 
based upon the fallacy that a residence on a tr ™ 
of land for a certain number of years shal] “4 
stead of a fixed price, be made the considera: va 
which shall entitle the settler to the land he 
and occupies, has been tried, and, as state 
annual reports of 1858 and 1859, has everywhere 
failed and met with public condemnation. [t ie 
annoying to the settler, productive of controyer. 
sies, and injurious to the communities in which 
the donations were made. 

During the past year, in every case of the proe- 
lamation and public offering of extensive portions 
of the public lands, urgent requests have been 
made, as herctofore, for a postponement of the 
sales thus ordered. These requests could not be 
acceded to without interrupting the harmonious 
operation of the laws constituting our land sys. 
tem, which requires the public lands to be brouzhy 


ration 
Selects 
d Inmy 


_ into market from time to time, in proportion as 
Sir: To the Secretary of the Interior, the || 


surveyed lands are disposed of and other lands 
surveyed. As there has not been any consider. 
able competition or cash demand for new lands 


| during the past year, the settlers on the ands 


brought into market, who were unable, from par- 
ticular misfortunes, to make payment before the 
day of sale, have generally been able to file de- 
claratory statements after the day of sale, and 
thus avail themselves of the twelve months’ credit 
secured by law to preémptors of lands subject to 
It is believed, therefore, that set- 


| ers have suffered no serious hardships, Owing 
| to the slight demand for lands as an investment, 


branches of the Department is that of the public || 


For detailed information in reference to 


the General Land Office. I invite your attention 
to its contents with confidence; and, in view of 


| the amount of work done, the difficulty and mag- | 
| nitude of the questions deeided, and the number 


of our people who obtain through it the titles to 
their estates, I feel assured that you will be grat- | 
ified to observe the marked fidelity and efficiency | 
with which the duties of this bureau have been | 
discharged. 

During the fiscal year ending June 30, 1860, | 
and the quarter ending the 30th of September | 
' 


| last, 16,385,361 acres of public lands have been | 


proclaimed for sale, During the same period, | 


9,649,471 acres have beer surveyed and prepared ¢ 


for market, and 12,060,053.72 acres have been | 
disposed of in the following manner: 3,977,619.80 
acres have been sold for cash, yielding the sum | 
of $2,021,425 97; 3,379,040 acres have been ab- 


| sorbed by the location of bounty land warrants; | 


2,037,770.92 acres approved to States under the | 
swamp grants; and 2,665,623 acres under the rail- 
road grants. The number of military bounty land 
warrants outstanding on the 30th of September | 
last was 74,468, and they will require 8,196,580 
acres of the public domain to satisfy them. 

In former reports | have expressed my decided 
approval of our existing public-land system, and 
my objections to any radical change in it. Forty 
years ago, the minimum price of the public lands 
was fixed at $1 25 per acre; and at this rate the 
principal portion of the lands in thirteen large 
and populous States on the eastern slope of the | 
continent have been settled, purchased, and im- 
proved, and two States on the Pacific coast have 
now risen into importance, and are rapidly ad- 
vancing to power, without any complaint from 
their citizens as to the price at which public lands 
are sold. The system of surveys is perfect, the 
price is moderate, and the settler is secured in his 


improvements. This being done, the lands not 


taken by preemptors are offered at public sale, 


the unsold lands become subject to private entry, 


‘|| and the settler on such tracts is allowed twelve 





the cash receipts from the public sales have been 
inconsiderable, when compared with the quantity 
of land offered. 

Experience has demonstrated the wisdom and 
pests of the recommendations contained in my 
astannual report: first, that, in a spirit of liberal- 
ity to all settlers upon unoffered lands, two years 
should be allowed, from the date of settlement, 
within which to make proof and payment; and 
second, that it should be made incumbent upon 
the Executive to offer at public sale, by proclama- 
tion, within two years after survey, all the lands 
that have not been claimed by settlers. 

The income from the public lands during four 

ears past has not been so great as was expected. 

he commercial revulsion of 1857, followed as it 
was by short crops in most of the new States and 
Territories, checked emigration, and also the in- 
clination ofcapitalists to make further investments. 
But this is not the sole cause of the reduction in 
this revenue. The manner of disposing of the 
public lands has been made a topic of political dis- 
cussion; and, whilst some emigrant families have 
made settlements and delayed giving the proper 
notice, or making any paymeats, in the expecta- 
tion of a donation, other persons, who are con- 
templating emigration, have deferred their remo- 
val from their old homes and the purchase of lands 
for settlement, awaiting some definite legislation 
upon the subject. Should the discussion of alter- 
ations in our land system cease, it is believed that 
the revenue derived from sales would speedily rise 
to a reasonable annual average, especially if the 

uantity of unlocated land warrants outstanding 
chould continue to diminish from year to year 4s 
for three years past. : 

A controversy was pending in this Depatt- 
ment for many years, in relation to the title to 
the lands at the hot springs, in the State of Ark- 
ansas. The act of Congress of the 20th April, 
1832, entitled ‘* An act authorizing the Governor 
of the Territory of Arkansas to lease the salt 
springs, in said Territory, and for other S. 
poses,”’ provides, section three, ‘that ay 0 
springs, in said Territory, together with four 
sections of land, including said springs, 48 a 
the center thereof as may be, shall be reserve 
for the future disposal of Congress, and shall not 
be entered, located, or appropriated for any other 
purpose whatever.”” ; . 

Several claims to a portion of the land so re-. 
served were afterwards presented to the officersot 
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the land department, on behalf of individuals, 
which, however, after careful examination, were 
all rejected by a decision of Secretary Stuart, 
made October 10, 1851, that the land had been 
reserved by the act of Congress above quoted, 
and the title thereto remained in the United States, 
subject to such legislation as Congress might spe- 
ially provide. Notwithstanding this decision, 
he allowed a special entry of the quarter section 
including the springs to be made, for a special 
purpose, in December, 1851. The claims of all 
contestants for this quarter section were sub- | 
mitted to the late peerpes canara, in 1854, who 
was of the opinion that the act of Congress had | 
reserved the land and forbidden its sale or loca- | 
tion; and in this opinion my predecessor seems 
to have concurred. In April last, the application 
of the parties who were allowed the entry of De- 
cember 19, 1851, for a patent thereon, was sub- 
mitted to me; and, after a deliberate review of the 
case, | decided that the entry was illegal, and 
directed that it be canceled. 

1 know no reason why the title to the lands of 
the hot springs should be reserved in perpetuity, | 
and therefore recommend that the disposal of the 
four sections reserved, be provided for by appro- | 
priate Jegislauion. 

By an act of Congress, approved August 8, 
1846, a grant of lands was made to the State of || 
lowa for theimprovement of the navigation of the 
Des Moines river, from its mouth to the Raccoon 
Fork. This grant, for more than two years, was || 
regarded on all hands as confined to the line of the 
improvement, and limited to the lands along the 
river and below the Raccoon Fork; and this view 


cedence, to such extent as would complete the 

quantity of lands due the State, and the tracts se- 
| lected in excess to be restored to market. This 
was done, excepting some 15,000 acres of selec- 
tions which were suspended, in order to let in, as 
part of the grant, such odd-numbered lots in the 
Stockbridge township, on the east side of Lake 
Winnebago, as might remain to the United States, 
free from any claim of individuals under the treaty 
of February, 1856, with the Stockbridge and Mun- 
see Indians. The lists of such lots have been re- 
cently prepared, and, with a supplemental list of 
selections, approved, thus fully closing up the 
business. 

It has been my aim, whenever these cases of 
|, long-standing and chronic difficulty have legiti- 
mately come before me, to fully examine and 
carefully consider them; to inform myself of all 
their history and details, and dispose of them 
|| finally in a spirit of justice, and according to the 
| laws respectively governing each case, thus re- | 
| lieving the general business of the Land Office | 
| from the incubus which by reason of their pend- | 
| ency, pressed upon and deranged the service, and | 
| perplexed its officers. | 

The progress of the public surveys in the Ter- || 
ritery of Washington has been interrupted on ac- |) 
count of the existence of certain land claims, 
under the treaty of June 15, 1846, with Great Brit- 
ain. On the expiration of the charter of the 
Hudson Bay Company, in 1859, the possessory | 
right of that company, under the third article of 
| the treaty, terminated. Instructions were accord- 
ingly issued to the surveyor general, in Septem- 
ber, 1859, to extend the lines of the public surveys 
of the matter has been maintained by the Depart- |; over the lands which had been occupied by its 
ment of the Interior and by the General Yond agents and employés; and contracts have since 
Office. The quantity of land thus admitted to be || been made for subdividing, in the usual manner, 
within the grant was found to be 322,392 acres,and | a considerable portion of those lands. 
was long since listed and approved to the State. || Two tracts—one at Nisqually, containing, by 

Secretary Stuart, however, caused some of the || estimate, 167,000 acres, and another at Cowlitz, 
lands along the river and above the Raccevon Fork || containing about 3,600 acres—have been claimed || 
to be listed and certified as part of the grant; and || under the fourth article of the same treaty for the 
a list was also approved by Secretary McClel- || Puget Sound Agricultural Company. It is sfp- | 
land, before his attention was called to the ques- || ulated in that article that the ‘‘ farms, lands, and 
tions of law involved in a claim which had been || ofier property of every description belonging to || 
presented on behalf of the State, in 1849, that the || the Puget Sound Agricultural Company, on the || 
gent extended to the headwaters of the Des || north side of the Columbia river, shall be con- 
Moines river. firmed to the said company. In case, however, 

The right of the State under the grant of the || the situation of those farms and lands should be | 
8th of August, 1846, to any lands lying above || considered by the United States to be of public | 
the Raccoon Fork was directly involved in a cause || and political importance, and the United States | 
which was determined by the Supreme Court of || Government should signify a desire to obtain 
the United States at the December term, A. D. || possession of the whole, or any part thereof, the | 
1859; and that tribunal therein decided that the || property so required shall be transferred to the | 
grant did not embrace any such lands, and that || said Government, at a proper valuation, to be 
the lists and certificates which had issued from || agreed upon between the parties. 
this Department conveyed no title to the State. Itis clearly the duty of this Government to con 
The quantity of land embraced in the lists of this || firm to the Puget Sound Agricultural Company 
kind is 271,072 acres; and, with the exception of || all such ‘‘farms’’ and ‘lands’’ as belonged to 
some sixty or peysaty thousand acres, the same || said company at the date of the treaty. The | 
tracts have also been claimed by the State of Iowa, || treaty, however, created no right; it simply pro- | 
for the use of railroad companies, under the act || vided for the confirmation ofa title, either inchoate | 
of Congress approved May 15, 1856, as parts of || or perfect, previously existing. Title to land un- 
the grants thereby made, to aid in the construc- || der the British Government can only be derived 
tion of certain railroads. Having recommended || from the Crown, either directly or indirectly. 
to the Committee on Public Lands of the Senate, || But this Department is not advised that said com- 
in June last, a relinquishment to the State of all pany have, or claim to have, any grant from the 
title remaining in the United States to the 271,572 || Crown of Great Britain. The treaty only secures 
acres of land erroneously listed and certified under || to them the ‘lands’’ and ** farms’? ‘ belonging 
the Des Moines grant, I have directed a _sus- || to’’ them; and, if we reject the literal, obvious 
pension of immediate action under the railroad || interpretation, and construe the words *‘ belonging 
grants, so far as the two conflicting claims inter- || to’’as equivalent to ‘* occupied by’ the company, 
fere. The lands along the upper portions of the || still we find nothing in the words of the treaty 
Des Moines river, not embraced in any of the || which will warrant the claim of an extensive dis- | 
certified lists, which have been surveyed for four, || trict, when it is well known that, at the date of || 
five, and six years, but withheld from market on || the treaty, oniy a few employés of this ey 

| 











account of the claim of the State, have recently || had houses, sheep-folds, and cattle-pens, wit 
been proclaimed and offered at public sale. very ineager improvements, scattered over a wide | 
. When I came into office the grant to Wiscon- || and undefined range of country. Such a con- 
sin to aid the improvement of the navigation of || struction of the treaty is totally inadmissible and || 
the Fox and Wisconsin rivers was cea My || inconsistent with the land policy of the United | 
predecessor, a few weeks before that periodymade || States and Great Britain. While it is manifest, | 
a decision, according to which the quantity of this || from all the evidence collected, that no part of | 
grant, under all the laws upon the subject, was || this iand ‘‘ belonged to’’ the Puget se Agri- | 
cultural Company, yet some scattered portions | 
of it might answer the description of ‘ farms’’ 
bi sin _ and ‘‘ lands’’ occupied by it, tual in a spirit of 
se’cctions had been withheld from sale. In this || fairness and liberality, might be determined by | 
State of facts, I directed the lists of selections to survey, confirmed and patented. On the other | 
» taken up, and approved in their order of pre- || hand, the claim which has been presented, and 


ascertained to be 684,289 acres. Before that time 
the State had selected lands, under the law of 
1854, largely in excess of this quantity, and the 
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which I regard as merely speculative, delays the 
public surveys, retards settlements, and prevents 
the improvement of the country. 

Indeed, the surveyor general reports that almost 
all the old servants of the Puget Sound Agricul- 
tural Company have long since become American 
citizens, and are now claiming farms, under our 
former donation and present preémption laws, 
within the region that has been claimed on the 
Nisqually river. 

It is due to the people of Washingion Terri- 
tory that some decisive action should be taken. 


/ 1am not advised that any portion of the tracts 


claimed are of any public or political importance 


| to the United States, and I recommend that the 
| surveyor generalof Washington Territory, under 
| the supervision of this De 
| ized by special enactment to decide upon the valid- 


rtment, be author- 


ity of the claims of the Puget Sound Agricul- 


|| tural Company; and if they are entitled to con- 


firmation, todetermine the location and boundaries 
of the * farms’’ and ** lands”? that belonged to the 
company; which should be required, within a 
given period, to present its claims for final ac- 
tion. 

INDIAN AFFAIRS. 

Detailed information in regard to the operations 
of the Indian office during the past year, and the 
present condition of the various tribes of Indians 
within our limits, will be found in the report of 
the Commissioner, which, with the accompany- 
ing documents, is herewith submitted. 

In reviewing the results of the policy pursued 
by the Government of the United States towards 


| the Indian tribes within their limits, it should be 
| borne in mind that, while the same general rela- 


tion exists between the United States and all the 


| tribes, that relation has been modified in respect 


to many of them by treaty stipulations and acts 


| of Congress; and as these modifications vary in 


each case, and often in essential particulars, the 
subject becomes complicated, and the difficulty of 


| subjecting the Indians to a uniform policy greatly 


increased. With the wild tribes in the heart of 
the continent, in Arizona, and in California, con- 
stituting, possibly, the majority, we have no 


| treaties whatever. With respect to policy, then, 


it is obvious that the Indians must be divided 


| into two classes—those with whom we have treat- 


ies, and those with whom we have not. In the 
case of the former we are clearly bound by treaty 
stipulations; in the case of the latter the Govern- 
ment is free to pursue such a policy as circum- 
stances may render expedient, subordinate, of 
course, to those aonaetl principles which have 
been declared in the statutes and sanctioned by 
the Supreme Court. 

Again: the treaty, or annuity Indians may be 
arranged in two divisions. With one we have 
treaties of amity, and we pay them annuities, 
either in money, goods, or provisions, or perhaps 
all three, for a longer or shorter period, but with- 
out recognizing their title to any particular tract 
of country. Wenotonly pay annuities to the 
other, but we recognize their title to particular 


| tracts of country, described by metesand bounds, 


and guaranty them undisturbed possession to 
the same forever. This latter class, again, must 
be subdivided into those who hold their lands 
in common, whether in fee, or by the usual 
Indian title, and those whose lands are held in 
severalty by the individual members of the tribe. 
There is yet a further distinction to be made be- 
tween those cases where the several reservations 
are in a compact body, surrounded by a well- 
defined exterior boundary, constituting them a 
tribal reservation, over which the intercourse laws 
can be enforced, and those in which the individ- 
ual reservations are scattered among the white 


| settlements, and subjected to the operations of 


the laws of the State or Territory in which they 
are situated. 

Our intercourse with those tribes with whom 
we have nq treaties, except those in California, 
Utah, and New Mexico, who are under the con- 
trol of agents, is limited toimpressing upon them 
the necessity of maintaining friendly relations 
with the whites, and assuring them that acts of 
violence and rapine will be sure to draw upon 
them severe chastisement. This intercourse is 
had mainly through the medium of officers of the 
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gaged in exploring and surveying expeditions. 


Army, stationed on the remote frontier, or en- | 


With the exception of the Navajos and Snakes, | 


these Indians have been at peace with us during 
the past year. 

Peace has also prevailed among the treaty In- 
dians, with one conspicuous exception. I refer 
to the Kioways, whose increasing turbulence 
would seem to render military operations advis- 
able. The same may be said of the Yanctonnais 
and Cut-Head bands of Sioux. 

Of those Indians to whom reservations are se- 
cured by treaty, it is to be observed that those 
who hold their lands in common, and those who 
hold in severalty, but whose reservations are 
scattered about among the white settlements, have 
made, and are making, little or no progress. 
There are, of course, exceptions; but they are 
few in number, and result from fortuitous circum- 
stances. Experience has satisfied me that two 


conditions are indispensable to the success of any | 


policy, looking beyond the mere immediate and 
temporary relief of the Indians. If it is designed 
to effect a radical change in their habits and 
modes of life, and establish for them a permanent 


civilization, the ideas of separate or rather pri- || 
vate property, and tsolation, must form the basis, 


alike of our diplomacy and our legislation. 
Private property in the soil and its products 


turbed enjoyment of its fruits; and isolation is an 
effectual protection against the competition, the 


cunning, and the corrupting influences of the | 


white man. This is not mere theory: it has the | 


sanction of successful application in practice; and | 


notable examples may be cited—those of the 
W innebagoes and Sisseton and Wahpeton Sioux, 
reclaimed in an incredibly short time by this pol- 
icy, from the idleness, drunkenness, and degrada- 


tion for which they were conspicuous. And it is | 


no valid objection to the force of the illustration 


to say, that the same results have been produced | 


among the Choctaws, Chickasaws, and Chero- | 


kees, who still hold their lands as tenants in com- 
mon. The tenure in common is but nominal with 
these tribes: every member of them is protected 
in the undisturbed possession of the home he has 
made for himself in the common domain; and his 
right of property in his fields and the crops he 
raises on them are as sacredly respected as if he 
held them in fee and in severalty. Nowhere are 


the intercourse laws so rigidly enforced as among | 


these tribes; and it is to this and the practical 
recognition of the right of private property in the 
soil and its products that the great prosperity of 
these tribes is due. Iam strengthened, then, in 
the conviction expressed in my last annual report, 
that the only plan that holds out any hope for the 
decaying aboriginal races, is to confine them to 
small tribal reservations, having well-defined ex- 
terior boundaries, so that the intercourse laws 
can be enforced thereon, and to divide these res- 
ervations into farms of moderate dimensions, to 
be held in severalty by the individual members 
of the tribe, with all the rights incident to an es- 
tate in fee-simple, except that of alienation. An- 
nuities should be paid, notin money, butin goods, 
provisions, agricultural implements, and seeds; 
and authority should be given to the agents to 
discriminate in their distribution between the in- 
dustrious and the idle, the orderly and the thrift- 
less, ‘These ideas form the basis of all the Indian 
treaties which have been negotiated during your 


. Administration, and I will suggest that they should 


be established by law as the fixed policy of the 
Government. 

The colonization system, which was tried in 
California and Texas under the direction of Con- 
gress, and from which I at one time hoped for the 
nt favorable results, has proved an entire fail- 
ut _—s[tisexpensive and radically defective. To 
pro..ise for it any success, one of two modifica- 
tions must be introduced. Either the overseer or 
agent must havea right of property in the pro- 
ducts of the reservation, and be allowed to retain 
for his private use and benefit the surplus which 
may remain after feeding and clothing the Indians, 
or each Indian must work for himself and gather 
for himself, and the idle and the thriftless must be 
made to feel the effects of their idleness and un- 
thriftiness, and to realze practically the differ- 
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who does not. 
Frequent complaints having been made by the 
Cherokee authorities of unauthorized settlements 
| upon a portion of their territory known as the 
neutral land, measures were taken to remove 
the cause of complaint. Last spring the settlers 
were notified that they were unauthorized intrud- 
ers, mere naked trespassers, in fact, upon an In- 
dian reserve, and that they must remove, or the 


dian office, has recently visited the reserve, and, 


serve lying south of what is known as the Calhoun 


ment that owing to an error in protracting the 
northern boundary of the wt 

was made to run eight or nine miles south of the 
true boundary, leaving outside of the reserve as 
| marked on the map, a strip known as the ** Dry 
Woods,”’ which should have been included init. 
| It was generally believed that the Dry Woods was 
part of the New York reservation, on which set- 
tlements were permitted, and as the settlers there 


eving myself that the settlers on the tract in 


question are law-abiding citizens, that they estab- | 


lished themselves there in good faith, and in utter 
ignorance of the trespass they were committing, 
and that they haveexpended large sums in opening 


| great hardship if they were now compelled to re- 


| move. I have, therefore, suspended the exeeu- 


law would be enforced against them. No atten- | 
tion having been paid to the notice, the agent for | 
the Cherokees, acting under orders from the In- | 


by the aid of the United States troops, forcibly | 
removed the settlers from that portion of the re- | 


line. It appears from the records of the Depart- | 


land the line | 


had gone in good faith and made valuable im-— 


\ eens the agent did not molestthem. Be- | 
stimulates industry by guarantying the undis- || li 
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ence between him who sows and reaps and him | ment some of the richest and a 
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and improving their farms, | think it would be a || 


| tion of the law until the end of the approaching | 


session of Congress, in order that they may have 
an opportunity of applying to that body for relief; 
and, as the Cherokees do not want the land, | 
| would recommend the passage of a law authoriz- 
ing this land to be surveyed and sold as other 
| pablic lands, and the proceeds paid over to the 
Cherokees. As it is expressly stipulated inthe 
| treaty of New Echota that the lands ceded to the 
Cherokees *‘ shall in no future time, without their 
consent, be included within the territorial limits or 
jurisdiction of any State or Territory,”’ provision 
should be made in the law for obtaining the assent 
| 


of the Cherokees as a condition precedent to its 


taking effect; and, with a view of securing such | 
assent, and preventing anv future conflict of juris- | 
diction, the boundaries of Kansas should be so | 


modified as to make her southern line coincident 
with the northern boundaries of the Cherokee 


neutral land and the Osage reservations, as pro- | 


tracted on Mr. Calhoun’s map. The same error 
was committed with respect to the northern 
boundary of the Osage reservation; and as there 
are settlers upon the strip embraced between the 
treaty line and Mr. Calhoun’s line, and their 
condition is in all respects similar to that of the 
settlers on the Dry Woods, | would recommen 
that the provisions of the law be extended to the 
Osage reservation. 

The Shawnees, Miamies, and the confederated 
bands of Kaskaskias, Peorias, Weas, and Pian- 
keshaws, belong to that class of Indians whose 
lands have been divided among the individual 
| members of the tribe, and are held in severalty. 
| These individual reservations do not fall within 
| the limits of a tribal reservation, but are scattered 
| among the white settlements, and the Indians are 
consequently exposed to all the evils resulting 

from unrestrained intercourse with the whites. 
They are not only making no progress, but are 
rapidly deteriorating; and | feel confident that, 
unless they are removed from their present loca- 
tion, they will disappear altogether in a short 
time. I would recommend that authority be 
given to this Department to sell their lands, with 
| their consent, and, with the proceeds, purchase 
thema home, either in the Cherokee neutral land, 
| Orin some part of the Osage reservation. No 
doubt is entertained of the feasibility of this plan, 
and it offers the double advantage of removing 
the Indians from influences that are surely work- 
ing their destruction, and relieving the future 
| State of Kansas from the burden of a large pauper 
Indianyopulation. Besides, it will open to settle- 
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. Most productive 
lands in Kansas. Indeed, I am not sure but that 


it would be advisable to remove all the Indi: 

of Kansas, and locate them upon the unocey,,,.5 
ee of the Osage reservation. [t would ne 
ieve Kansas from an incubus, and allow 1, 
Indians a fair opportunity of working out af, hoe 
for themselves, unrestricted by the interferes’ 
of the whites. = 

Appropriations were made, at the last Session 
of Congress, to enable the Department to now. 
tiate treaties with the Arrapahoes and Cheyenyoy. 
and with the Chippewas of Red Lake and Red 
River. To carry out the wishes of Congress - 
Arrapahoes and Cheyennes were notified to ». 
semble at Fort Bent—now Fort Wise—and the 
Commissioner of Indian Affairs was instructed 
to meet them there. The Arrapahoes met ;| 
Commissioner, but only two or three chiefs of 
the Cheyennes were ania to be present at the an. 
pointed time. The propositions of the Goyer. 
ment were submitted to them in council, and th ; 
Indians were satisfied to accept them. But. » 
the representatives of the Cheyennes did not fee 
authorized to sign a treaty, the Commissions, 
was compelled to return without completing })\s 
work. The negotiation was left in sucha condi- 
tion as to hold out the expectation that a treaiy 
will be concluded at an early day. 

The superintendent of Indian affairs for thp 
northern superintendency and an experienced 
officer of this Department were appointed com- 
missioners to negotiate with the Chippewas of 
Red Lake and Red River. Here, again, the n- 
gotiations were impeded by the absence of ono 
of the bands, whose assent was deemed essentia| 
by the Indians themselves. The delegates from 
the Red Lake band demanded a most extravagant 


\ 


price for their land, and maintained their demand 
with so much persistence that the commissioners 
deemed it impossible to conclude a treaty at that 
time upon terms acceptable to the Department, 
and so broke up the conference. The Depart- 
ment was influenced, in the terms it offered, by 
the fact that the Senate had rejected a treaty ne- 
gotiated in 1851, by Hon. Alexander Ramsay, 
then Governor of Minnesota, and ex officio super- 
intendent, by which the Indians agreed to sell 
the most valuable portion of their country, in- 
cluding the valley of the Red River of the North, 
for the sum of $230,000. It was, therefore, deemed 
necessary to demand a larger cession for that 
sum, while the amplest reservations were con- 
templated for Indian occupancy. The Indians 
have since expressed regret for their conduct, and 
asked to be permitted to visit Washington to 
conclude a treaty. Permission has been given 
them, and it is expected that a treaty will be 
shortly concluded. 

In the administration of our Indian affairs, the 
aid of the military arm of the Government is often 
indispensable; and at all times a cordial coopera- 
tion and a friendly understanding between the 
Indian agents and the officers of the Army are 
required for the success of this service. I am of 
the opinion, therefore, that the supervision ol the 
Indian bureau might be retransferred to the War 
Department with great propriety and advantage. 
If all the officers of the Government who were 
brought in contact with the Indians, and were 
intrusted with their business, were under the 
immediate order and control of one Department, 
they would necessarily feel a more direct respon’ 
ibility, which would certainly secure greater efli- 
ciency. 


nee 


r 


PENSIONS. 


I refer you to the report of the Commission 
of Pensions for information in respect to the op- 
erations of the pension bureau for the past yeer. 

The whole number of pensioners of all classes 
now remaining on the rolls is 11,284, and the 
required to pay their pensions 1s $1,001,018 ov 
Du the past year the amount thus expends 
was § 103,562 3. Bi 

Although there appears to have been bu . 
slight diminution in the work of the office, ye" 
such is the condition of the business that \t 
admit of a considerable reduction of the — 
force during the next year; and consequently a 
estimates now submitted for this branch (of J : 
service have been reduced by the sum of $2°,- 
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The energetic measures which have been adopted 
for the prevention of pension and bounty land 


frauds upon the Government have been attended 


with very favorable results asis clearly indicated 
by the decrease in the number of prosecutions for 
oifenses of this character. 


PATENT OFFICE. 


The increase of business in the Patent Offiee, 
and the magnitude of its operations, give addi- 
ional force to the recommendations eretofore 
made for a reorganization of this bureau. The 
amount of work devolved upon the examiners is 
enormous; and it is difficult to believe that the 
reiterated appeals in this behalf would have been 
so entirely disregarded, had Congress realized the 
actual condition of the business of the office; and 


as the office is self-sustaining, it is only reason- | 


able that this Department should be empowered 
to graduate the force employed by the work to 
be done; provided, always, that the expenditures 
shall be kept within the receipts. ; 

I take occasion to renew the recommendation 
of previous reports in regard to the anomaly of 


allowing appeals from the Commissioner of Pat- | 


In addi- | 


ents to one of the three district judges. 
tion to the reasons urged in my first annual report 
for an alteration of the law in this particular, it 


is to be observed that, as each judge acts sepa- | 


ratcly upon the appeal taken, it becomes very 
difficult, if not impossible, to maintain uniformity 
and certainty in the execution of the patent laws. 

The income of the office for the three quarters 
ending September 30, 1860, was $197,648 40, and 
its expenditure, $189,672 23, showing a surplus 
of $7,976 17. 

During this period, five thousand six hundred 
and thirty-eight applications for patents have been 


received, and eight hundred and forty-one caveats | 


filed. Three thousand six hundred and twelve 
applications have been rejected, and three thou- 
sand eight hundred and ninety-six patents issued, 
includingereissues, additional improvements, and 
designs. In addition to this, there have been 
forty-nine applications for extensions, and twen- 
ty-eight patents have been extended for a period 
of seven years from the expiration of their first 
term. 
AGKICULTURE. 


This is one of the main pillars of the prosperity 
and power of any country; and it assumes addi- 
tional importance in ours, because of the extent of 
our territory, embracing every variety of soil and 
climate, the cheapness of land, and the facility 


with which its products can be transported to | 


market. The liberalappropriations made by Con- 
gress at its last session, in encouragement of this 
most useful art, received the cheerful sanction 


faithfully to carry out the beneficent instructions 
of Congress. Diligent inquiry has been made for 


the best varieties of seeds and cuttings of every | 


useful plant and vegetable; and satisfactory ar- 
rangements have been made for procuring them 
on the best terms, and transporting them in the 
safestmanner. Itis manifest that, when we have 
received an adequate supply of the different plants 
and seeds adapted to our various soil and climate, 
and have developed our agricultural resources by 
the judicious application of the results of scientific 
investigations, the United States must become the 
granary of the world. 


EIGHTH CENSUS. 


_ The general interest felt in this work, and the 
importance of the nearest possible approach to 
accuracy in all its details, have been properly ap- 
preciated by this Department; and itis hoped that 
the energy and care with which it has been con- 
ducted will insure results in accordance with the 
public expectation. 

The schedules and carefully-prepared instruc- 
tions were distributed in time to enable the Uni- 
ted States marshals to commence the enumeration 
on the day appointed by law. The time within 


Which all the returns should have been made is | 
how passed, and the census has been completed | 


in all the States and Territories, with the excep- 
on of some few sub-divisions, where, from cir- 


have occurred. This failure, however, creates no 








cumstances represented to be unavoidable, delays 
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! 
surprise, when itis known that the number of 


necessary sub-divisi2ns required the employment 
of four thousand four hundred different agencies. 


|| ‘The returns have been placed in the hands of 


|an able and efficient corps of clerks; and I have 
the assurance of the superintendent of this ser- 
| vice that, with his present force, he will enable 
me, during the approaching session of Congress, 
| to present an exhibit of the aggregate population, 
| manufactures, and agricultural productions, and 


/accordance with the twenty-fifth section of the 

| law approved May 23, 1850. 

| Sufficient information, however, has been ob- 

|| tained to justify the conclusion that our popula- 

|| tion has kept pace with its ordinary natural 
progress, — that the increase in the productions 


show an accelerated advance in material pros- 
|| perity. 
For the completion of the eighth census, the 
|| sum of $437,000, as a deficiency, will be required 
| for the current fiscal year, and a further appro- 
riation of $190,000, for the fiscal year ending 
| June 30, 1862, which, with the appropriation 
|| heretofore made for this service, will make the 
|| entire cost of the present enumeration about 
$1,642,000, of which sum about $1,303,000 will 
be paid to the marshals and their assistants, in 
| accordance with the rates established by the law 
of 1850, for their services in this connection. 
The sum demanded for the execution of the 
| eighth census exceeds the cost of the seventh in 
|, the sum of $245,000—an excess rendered neces- 
|| sary by the incréase of our population and its 
| diffusion over the vast plains of the interior. 
In this my last annual report, I feel it to be my 
| duty to suggest the propriety and importance of 
| establishing a bureau of statistics. 
The internal trade between the different States 
of this Union is greater than our foreign trade, 
| and directly interests a much greater number of 
| our own people, yet we possess no agency by 
|| which we can ascertain and definitely present to 
\| the world the value and extent of this exchange 
|| of the products of labor. We have no central 
| point of statistical knowledge 7 which we can 
| show the connection and dependence of the sev- 
eral States upon each other for their material ad- 
| vancement and prosperity. It is true that once in 
|| each perfed of ten years the country is supplied 
|| with certain information regarding our agricultu- 
|| ral, manufacturing, and mining interests; yet noth- 
|| ing is known of the importance, direction, and 
|| channels of our homecommerce. Congress, the 
|| Departments, and the community, are without any 


i 


agriculture, manufactures, and mines. It would 
be a wise economy to establish an agency which 
would secure the desired information in the most 
authentic, practicable form, and regularly report 
the same at each session of Congress. The requi- 
site force would be sma!!; and I feel confidentthat 
the reports of such a bureau would command for 
_it the public favor. 








JUDICIARY. 


Some changes in the laws are required to en- 
able this Department to secure uniformity and to 
enforce existing regulations in regard to judicial 
expenses of the Government; and I renew my 
former recommendations on this subject. With- 
out some additional power, promptitude and ac- 


curacy in the return of the emolument accounts | 
of the clerks of the United States courts cannot | 


be secured 

The fixed and well-established policy of the 
Government of the United States, since the year 
1808, has been the suppression of the African 
slave trade. From time to time statutes have been 

enacted to effectuate this object, and the heavicst 
|| penalties have been prescribed against those who 
|| engage in this traffic. The courts find great dif- 
| ficulty in construing the laws, and the judges 
widely differ in their opinions and interpretation 
of them. The action of the juries in all sections 
of the country indicates that the penalties pre- 
|| scribed for violations of these laws are deemed 


the offense, and therefore any technical defense is 


|of agriculture, manufactures, and mines, will | 


general reliable resource for the ascertainment of 


|| our internal trade and the annual productions of | 
of the people; and this Department has labored | 


altogether disproportionate to the heinonsness of 


to make the apportionment of Representatives, in | 














| seized upon to reconcile them to finding verdicts 
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of acquittal. Hence, no case has ever yet reached 
the Supreme Court, by which alone a settled con- 
struction could be given to these laws. Public 
policy demands a review of these laws; anda 
change whicb would render their provisions more 
practical, and therefore more efficient, would, in 
my judgment, be both wise and expedient. 

But I desire more particularly to call your atten- 
tion to that provision of the laws for the suppres- 
sion of the African slave trade, which authorizes 
the President **to make such regulations and 


| arrangements as he may deem expedient for the 


safe-keeping, support, and removal beyond the 
limits of the United States, of all such negroes, 
mulattoes, or persons of color, as may be so de- 
livered and brought within their jurisdiction; and 
to appoint a proper person or persons, residing 
upon the coast of Africa, as agent or agents, for 
receiving the negroes, mulattoes, or persons of 
color delivered from on board vessels seized in 
the prosecution of the slave trade by commanders 
of the United States armed vessels;’’ and, also, to 
the act of June 16, 1860, which authorizes the 
President to enter into a contract with any person 
or society to receive from the agents of the United 
States ** all negroes, mulattoes, or persons of color 
delivered from on board vessels seized in the 
prosecution of the slave trade,’’ and ‘‘to provide 
the said negroes, mulattoes, and persons of color 
with comfortable clothing, shelter, and provisions, 
for a period not exceeding one year from the «late 
of their being landed on the coast of Africa.’’ 

During the last spring, three slavers, having on 
board 1,432 Africans, were captured and brought 
into the port of Key West. These Africans were 
idea to the United States marsha! of the 
southern district of Florida, who furnished them 
with suitable supplies, and provided comfortable 
quarters for their occupancy. With the least 
possible delay, contracts were entered into with 
the American Colonization Society, for the trans- 
portation of these negroes to Liberia, and for 
their support for one year from the date of their 
being landed on the coast of Africa. The said 
society contracted to furnish vessels of the best 
class, to be fitted, equipped, and provisioned in 
accordance with the requirements of the act of 
Congress entitled ‘*An act to regulate the car- 
riage of passengers in steamships and other ves- 
sels,’’ approved March 3, 1855. Good clothing, 
food, medicines, and medical attendance were to 
be provided for said Africans on the voyage. 
The contract for their transportation was per- 
formed with fidelity. Approved vessels, which 
had been examined by an officer of the Navy, at 
the instance of this Department, wel! vrovisioned, 
and with ample room, were provided, and the re- 
sult is as follows: 1,432 was the number received 
by the marshal at Key West; while under his 
charge 294 died, and the survivors, numbering 
1,138, were delivered to the agents of the coloni- 
zation society. On the voyage, 245 died, and 
only 893 were landed on the coast of Africa. 

‘This Department is without definite informa- 
tion as to the fate of the survivors since their 
arrival in Liberia. 

The expenses incurred by the marshal in keep- 
ing these Africans for about six weeks, including 
$5,498 60 for medicines and medical attendance, 
was $27,650 92. The cost of transportation, ex- 
clusive of the salaries of the agents of the Gov- 
ernment to superintend the fulfillment of the 
contract, amounted to $5€,900. The cost of sup- 
porting and providing them with clothing for one 
year will amount to $89,300, in the event that no 
further mortality shall occur among them. 

During the month of August last, three young 
Africans found on board the slaver W. R. Kib- 
pt were brought into the port of New York and 
delivered to the United States marshal for the 
southern district of that State. These boys were 
quick, sprightly, and promising. Numerous ap- 
povetsnen were made by citizegs to have them 

ound out for a term of years as apprentices, and 
others proposing that they should be placed in 
the Colored Orphan Asylum, in the city of New 
York; but, as the law allowed no discretion upon 
the subject, | caused them to be delivered into the 
charge of the colonization society, for transport- 
ation to Liberia. 
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On the 15th day of October last, this Depart- 
nent was advised, by a communication from the | 
Secretary of the Navy, of the seizure of the brig- | 








antine slaver Storm King, with 619 Africans, and | 
also of the capture of the slave-ship Erie, with 897 

Africans on board, and of their arrival at the port | 
of Monrovia. These Africans, redaced by death 
to 1,483, were delivered to the agent of the United | 
States for liberated Africans, in a state of perfect | 
nakedness, who provided them at once with cloth- | 
ing and food. Atthe time of the landing of these 
negroes the agent of the United States was in- 
formed by the President of Liberia, that, unless 
the Government of the United States should pay 
to the Government of Liberia the same per capita 
consideration which had been allowed the colon- 
ization society for their maintenance for twelve 
months, he could not consent to receive them into 
his country. The Africans were landed, how- 
ever, and the question referred to ourGovermment. | 
Upon examination, it was found that the law | 
vested no authority in the President of the United 
States to contract with the Government of Libe- 
ria for the support of these people, and as the col- 
onization society have a special treaty or agree- 
ment with thatGovernment, allowing them to land 
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| invests Congress with exclusive legislative con- 


| of appeals to its sense of justice and liberality in 
their behalf. 


| dicial officers, have been provided, at the expense 


| been supplied for the accommodation of courts, 


| in repair; streets and avenues have been paved 


and maintain in that country recaptured Africans, || 


another contract was entered into with that so- 
ciety for the suppert and clothing of these Afri- 
eans forone year. To carry out this contract, an 
appropriation of $148,300 will be required during 
this session of Congress. 

The system established by the legislation of the 
last session of Congress, by which the officers of 
the armed vessels of the United States are au- 
thorized to land those negroes found on board 
captured slavers on the coast of Africa, is re- 
garded as both proper and economical. 

In order to carry out the policy of the Govern- 
ment for suppressing the African slave trade, 
there is no reason or necessity for treating these 
unfortunate Africans, when brought within our 
jurisdiction, with cruelty and inhumanity, by the 
operation of a system which entails a heavy ex- | 
pense upon this Government. 

Enfeebled as they are by a voyage in crowded | 
vessels, and with scant provision, confined within 
our forts and barracks, where no one sympathizes 
with or can understand them, with none inter- 
ested to study their wants, or to administer to 
their necessities, then shipped again upon another 
long voyage, it is not wonderful that more than 
one third of them die. 

After they are landed in Africa, and kept for 
twelve months, they are thrown off by the United 
States to take care of themselves. In this condi- 
tion, half civilized and half savage, they are much 
less capable of supporting themselves than if they 
were altogether savage. But the Government of 
Liberia, moved by a spirit of humanity, has been 
compelled to remedy the cffects of our laws by 
enacting that each recaptured African, at the end 
of twelve months, shall be bound to service for a 
term of seven years to fit him for the duties of 
citizenship. 

Our system is productive of unmitigated cruelty 
to these unfortunate beings; but owing to the 
prejudice and distrust of our people, it is difficult 
to suggest a change which would be acceptable 
to all. Any change, however, would be an im- 
provement upon the present inhuman and costly 
system. 

The marshals into whose hands these Africans 
have been delivered, have performed a most ar- 
duous and disagreeable duty, with great efficiency 
and fidelity; but the law allows them no compens- 
ation whatever for their services. This is un- 
just, and | hope thet Congress will not hesitate 
to remedy this defect in the law, and will author- 
ize this Deparcenent to make such payments as 
may be commensurate with the services rendered. 
To provide a reasonable allowance therefor, and 
to meet the necessary expenses arising from the 
oo of persons charged with violating the 
aws for the suppression of the African slave 
trade, and also to enable the Government to pay 
the amount now due on account of the bounty 
provided for by the act of March 3, 1819—being 
twenty-five dollars for each negro, mulatto, or 





, curred in bringing a bountiful supply of pure wa- 


_ pital for the insane has been erected, officered and 
| supported, and provision made for the education 
| and maintenance of the deaf and dumb, and the 

blind. 





person of color, delivered to the United Stttes 1 


marshal, or the agent appointed to receive recap- 





tured Africans—an appropriation of $75,000 will 
be required at the present session of Congress. 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA. 


_In my annual reports for 1858 and 1859, allu- 
sion was made to the fact that the Constitution 


trol over the District of Columbia; yet the people 
of the District have no voice in choosing a dele- 

ate, or member, to participate in its councils. 
Lhe absence of any direct responsibility, on the 
part of the legislative body, constitutes the basis 


The past is full of evidence of the 
generosity of Congress to this District. Liberal 
charters have been granted to the cities of Wash- 
ington and Georgetown. Judges, and other ju- 


of the United States, for the administration of just- 
ice, and the maintenance of good order; halls have 


and a jail for the safekeeping of prisoners; a pen- 
itentiary has been built and supported from year 
to year; bridges have been constructed and kept 


and lighted; an auxiliary police force established 
and paid; and a heavy expenditure has been in- 


ter into the cities from a distance; several squares 
have been inclosed and tastefully adorned; a hos- 


Much has been done; but more is re- 
quired and expected. Owing, however, to the 
want of any definite rule or settled policy on the 
part of Congress in respect to appropriations for 
these local objects, it is difficult to designate other 
and additiona! improvements which ought to be 
made at the expense of the United States. 

To furnish an illustration, I need only refer to 
the action of the Senate at its late session. This 
Department was required by that body to submit 
an estimate to Congress at its approaching ses- 
sion for the construction of a new jail for this 
District. Such a building is needed, and the ap- 
propriation for that purpose would be proper. 
But on the same principle by which you would 
erect a jail for the safe keeping of the prisoners of 
this District, you would enlarge the City Hall for 
the accommodation of its courts. The bnly ques- 
tion of discretion which arises is this: is the ne- 
cessity for additional court accommodations as 
urgent and pressing as the erection of a new jail? 


| From the representations made to me I consider 
_ anadditional court-room more necessary and more 


ressing. In submitting the required estimate for 

uilding a new jail, | have adopted the plan de- 
signed by Mr. Clark, architect for this Depart- 
ment. ‘The proposed structure would be suffi- 
ciently tasteful and imposing in appearance, simple 
and commodious in its arrangements, capable of 
harmonious extension if hereafter required, and 
economical in the cost of construction as well as 
in the outlay that will be necessary for its safe 
kee ping. 

The recommendations made in former reports, 
in regard to legislation for the District of Colum- 
bia, are now respectfully renewed. The policy 
therein indicated, if adopted and ental out, 
would be just and fair, and, it is believed, entirely 
satisfactory to the people. 

For information in reference to the public build- 
ings and grounds, and the expenditure of the 
appropriations therefor, | have the honor to refer 
to the annexed report of the commissioner. Judi- 
cious and careful management has been evinced 
in all the details of this branch of the service dur- 
ing the past year. 

The interesting report of the superintendent of 
the Government hospital for the insane is here- 
with submitted, and shows that this institution 
is in a satisfactory condition. The buildings are 
all nearly completed. They have been constructed 
in a substantial and tasteful manner, and the cost 
has, in no case, exceeded the appropriation. The 
location is bewutiful and commanding, and the 
accommodations are ample for all patients that 
are entitled to admission. The number of inmates 
has increased from year to year. On the Ist of 
July last, there were—from the Army, 24; from 
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the Navy, 19; from the Soldier’s 
from civil life, 120. Total, 167. 
The grounds around the buildine 
laid off and improved, and the entire 
substantially inclosed; and for these Purpo 
some additional appropriations will be yee . 
The institution has heretofore been managed 
with great efficiency, and bids fair soon to besa: 
a model of its kind in every respect. - 
The annual report of the president of the Co! 
umbian Institution for the Instruction of the Dest 
and Dumb and the Blind will be found dieonr i. 
papers accompanying this report, from which j 
appears that, in respect to the number of pupilsand 
the efficiency of the instruction and Managemen: 
this institution has been prosperous. The number 
of pupils taught during the year ending the 30th of 
June last was 30, of which 24 were mutes and 5 
blind. The receipts of the treasurer were $6,509 9 
and the payments by the superintendent wor, 
$6,895 60, the excess being met by a balance jp his 
hands on the 30th of June, 1859. The State o¢ 
Maryland has recently made provision for placing 
pupils in the institution, and accessions have bee, 
received and others are expected from that quarter, 
Its buildings and grounds are found not to be gyi. 
ficiently capacious for the attainment of all that js 
desired in giving instruction in manual labor and 
the mechanic arts. The reports of the officers dy 


Home, 4; ang 


8 should bh. 
tract of land 


| not show the rate of compensation required by the 


directors from pay-pupils and those placed in it by 


| the State of Maryland; but the amount received 


from the United States during the year by the 
treasurer having been $5,759 26, supporting and 
educating about twenty indigent pupils from this 
District, the rate of cost is shown to have been 
$287 96 for each, which, at this early stage of 
the history and progress of the institution, may 
be regarded as very moderate indeed. This re- 
sult is only attainable because the management 
of the funds is intrusted to judicious men, who, 
from motives of Christian benevolence, not only 
conductits affairs without cost, but are themselves 
constantly making private contributions to its re- 
sources. In this state of the case, it appears to 
be a dictate of wisdom, as well as of benevolence, 
that the institution should be favorably regarded 
by Congress. 

By a proviso attached to a clause in the act of 
Congress of June 25, 1860, ‘‘ making appropria- 
tions for sundry civil expenses of the Govern- 
ment,’’ the “‘ office of engineer of the Potomac 
water works’’ was abolished, and its duties as 
signed to the ‘* chief engineer of the Washington 
aqueduct.”’ 

The annual report which is required by the 
first section of the act of March 3, 1859, in rela- 
tion to the care and preservation of the finished 
portion of these works, has been prepared by the 
chief engineer of the aqueduct, and will also be 
found among the accompanying papers. 

The principal object kept steadily in view in 
managing the penitentiary of this District, has 
been to make it a self-supporting institution; but 
this desirable end has not been attained. The 
experiment of hiring the labor of the convicts in 
different branches of mechanical labor has been 
made; but the machinery, shops, and grounds 
are not of a capacity sufficient to admit the intro- 
duction of a variety of employments of this kind. 
Lam of the opinion that some change might be 
made with advantage, and therefore recommen 
the enactment of a law under which the able- 
bodied convicts might be employed in poms 
and improving the public grounds around the 
arsenal, ; 

For the details of the history of the aie 
tiary during the year, and its present con ene ; 
refer you to the annual report of the boar? . 
inspectors and warden. I approve the sugges 
tion of the board that some provision shoul 
made for the punishment of prisoners who ones 
from the custody of the officers, and also for the 
misdemeanor of aiding and abetting an escape. 

As an incentive of good conduct, it might “ 
proper to provide for the payment to eact ost 
vict who serves out his term of sentence — eS 
any insubordination or infraction of the aes 
the prison, of a small per centum at his — ~ 
upon the value of the labor he has per orn 
while confined within its walls. 
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WAGON ROADS. 


After making my last annual report, in which 
| tated that the work on the Fort Kearny, South 
Pass, and Honey Lake road might be regarded 
as completed, I became satisfied of the inadequate 
supply of water along that portion of the route 
lying between Lasson's meadows, on the Hum- 
oldt river, and the western terminus, near Honey 
Lake valley, and that the stock and families of 
the vast number of emigrants who had already 
passed over this road suffered greatly from this 
deficiency. I gave instructions to the superin- 
tendent in April last, to expend a portion of the 
remaining fands in proper works for the collec- 


tion and preservation of water, and I have now | 


the honor to report the entire completion of this 
emigrant road. The final report of the superin- 
tendent is daily expected. ; 

The zeal and indomitable energy with which 
this work has been prosecuted, through several 
years, by the superintendent, reflect the highest 
creditupon him. Noofficer could have performed 
this he duty with more ability and fidelity 
to the Government. His successful efforts to 
improve this great highway between the Missis- 
sippi valley and the Pacific slope, by changing its 
jocation from rugged and barren to more inviting 
regions, will be duly appreciated by the hardy 
emigrants who will enjoy its advantages. 

‘The work was also resumed upon the El Paso 
and Fort Yuma road, under a special contract, in 
May last, with a view to improve the grades, and 
collect and preserve water along the route, from 
Ojo Exeavado and the Pimos villages. The work 
has been finished, and a detailed reportis expected 
at an early day. 

BOUNDARIES. 

The commission for surveying the boundary 
lines between the Territories of the United States 
and Texas have completed the field work, and the 
commission is now engaged upon and will soon 
complete the office work. 

lam gratified to state that the commissioner 
has conducted this work with an ability and econ- 


omy which entitle him to the approbation of the | 


country. The extent of the lines, all of which 
have been run and marked, except fifty-five miles 
















on the Llafio Estacado, which could not be sur- | 
veyed from physical causes, is about eight hun- | 
dred and twenty-one miles, and the general des- | 


titution of the country exposed the commission 
to severe hardships and privations. 
The report of the commissioner, when com- 


pleted, will exhibit much interesting information/ 


respecting the regions of country passed through, 
more particularly of the famed 
(staked plain,) and the valley of the Peces river, 
through which a practical wagon road was dis- 
covered by the commission, from Delaware creek 
to Anton Chico. 
_ Under the act approved May 20, 1860, author+ 
izing a survey of the boundary lines between the 
Territories of the United States and the State of 
California, a commission has been organized and 
directed to codperate with such agents as might 
be selected by the authorities of the State of Cal- 
ifornia. Owing to the great distance from the field 
of operations, and the lateness in the season at 
which the work was commenced, the Department 
1s not advised of the progress made; but it is be- 
lieved the party are now engaged in ascertaining 
and determining the initial point, which is at the 
intersection of the thirty-fifth parallel of north 
latitude with the Colorado river, and in making 


an exploration of the country through which the 
line will ran. 


During my connection with the Department of || 


the Interior, nothing has afforded me more satis- 
faction than the marked ability and fidelity of its 
ureau Officers, and the intelligence and general 


good conduct of its corps of clerks. They have 
the industry, | 


possessed my confidence, and b 
Integrity, and sense of justice which have been 
evinced, they have fully deserved it. In the ad- 
ministration of its affairs I have been ably advised 
and cordially sustained by them, and it gives me 
pleasure thus to bring to your notice my appre- 
ciation of the value of their services. 
ery respectfully, your obedient servant, 

J. THOMPSON, Secretary. 
To the Preswwenr. 


lafio Estacado, | 








State of the Union—HMr. Pugh. 


. STATE OF THE UNION. 


SPEECH OF HON. GEO. E. PUGH, 
OF OI0, 


In THE Senate, December 20, 1860. 


The Senate having under consideration, as in Commit- 
tee of the Whole, the joint resolution (S. No. 48) intro- 
| duced by Mr. Jounson, of Tennessee, proposing certain 
amendments to the Constitution of the United States— 

Mr. PUGH said: James Madison, who re- 
corded with so much fullness and accuracy the 
protracted debates of the convention which formed 
the Constitution of the United States, at the close 
of his labors thought it not beneath the dignity 
ofa historian to report an anecdote, scarcely less 
memorable from tht fact that he reported it, than 
from its connection with two of the most illustri- 
ous characters of the time. He tells us, that 
while the members of the convention were sign- 
ing the Constitution, on Monday, the 17th of 
September, 1787, Dr. Franklin, looking towards 
the President’s chair, at the back of which a rising 
sun happened to be painted, observed to a few 





|| members near him that painters had found it diffi- 


cult to distinguish, in their art, a rising from a 
setting sun. I have, said he, often and often, in 
the course of the session, and in the vicissitudes 
of my hopes and fears as to its issue, looked at 
that behind the President, without being able to 
tell whether it was rising or setting; but now, at 
length, I have the happiness to know that itisa 
rising, and not a setting, sun. (Madison Papers, 


| yol. 3, page 1624.) 


Senators, our millions of constituents, with all 
the nations of the civilized world as witnesses, 
are gazing at the lurid sky overhead, fearing, and 
almost expecting, that the sun which Franklin 
saw rising behind the chair of Washington, will 
be at once, and forever, extinguished in mid- 
leaven, instead of continuing to shine more and 
10re brightly, if not in endless day, until we, and 
uw children, and our children’s children, have 
ished and been forgotten. 

My colleague, [Mr. Wang,] in addressing the 
Senate on Monday last, told us that when he left 
his home in Ohio, he had heard of no discontent, 
and apprehended no evil; that all seemed to be 
quiet and prosperousand cheerful. Such was not 
my fortune, nor was such the condition of the 
people with whom I reside, and whom I mere es- 
pecially represent. On the contrary, for a month 
past, in the city of Cincinnati, we have listened, 
from day today, while strange tempests gathered 
and muttered above us. It is a year of plentiful 
harvests, and yet all the departments of our trade 
and industry are obstructed, and all our energies 
are paralyzed. Laboring men find no employers; 
merchants have no customers; and property of 
every description is depreciated almost beyond 


commercia! center have sustained some shock ot 
unwonted violence. My colleague cannot per- 
suade me, therefore, that all is well, and that 
those who are alike his constituents and mine, in 


chief is about to happen. 

As to the causes of so much calamity, if the 
resolution proposed by the Senator from Ken- 
tucky [Mr. Powext] had been adopted at once, 
and as my distinguished friend from Illinois [Mr. 
Doveras) pertinently suggested, in a spirit of 
concord, with no crimination from either side, I 
would not nowalludetothem. But my colleague 
| does not permit me thus to remain silent. He 
| has, himself, put the Republican party upon trial; 





lenged the entire Senate to say wherein the lead- 
ers of that party are at all penpoaa for what 


has occurred, or what may shortly occur; an- 


example. ‘The creditand the confidence of a great | 


the southern portion of Ohio, have only to fold | 
their arms and assure themselves that no mis- | 
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nouncing, in the same breath, that he, at least, has || 


| no terms of compromise to propose or to accept. 


| and, without waiting for any attack, has chal- 
| 

He assumes that, inasmuch as it never had the 
| 


administration of our Federal Government, the | 


accession of his party to power, on the 4th of 


complaint. 
complaint; but it is, and may be, ground for 
apprehension and alarm. The very fact that a 
political party has attained control ma Govern- 
ment, for the first time, is enough to provoke 


March next, can afford no reasonable ground for || 
Certainly, sir, that is no ground of || 


|| 

! 
| 

i 


! 


| him and those who support him. 
of gaining credence have we in the South or else- 
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settee 


SENATE. 


inquiry and uneasiness. That must be the case 
in regard to all parties; and it is especially the 
case when, as we have been told so frequently, 
here and elsewhere, all past maxims of adminis- 
tration are to be dispensed with, and all past 
usages abolished. 

But the real cause of apprehension, as my col- 
league must be aware, lies deeper than that. No 
complaint of injustice or unfaithfulness, hereto- 
fore, in administering the Federal Government, 
is made by the people of the slaveholding States; 
they have been satisfied with it, or, at least, 
ninety-nine hundredths of them have been. Their 
apprehension is from the conduct of the we pod 
lican party in the States of which it has had ab- 
solute control, for years past, that it will so ad- 
minister the Government of the United States 
hereafter, as to undermine their institutions, di- 
minish their prosperity, and even destroy their 
tranquillity and happiness. 

My colleague declares that all such apprehen- 
sions are unfounded, and that his party does not 
intend to impair the security or the Bronpnnly of 
the slaveholding States in any manner. Well, 
Mr. President, } hope that is so; and in order to 
prove it—in order that misapprehension may be 
corrected—I call upon him and his fellow-part- 
sans here in the Senate to redress those griev- 
ances which have been inflicted, as well as to re- 
move all causes of future uneasiness. Why not 
express your intention by deeds, rather than by 
mere words? Ido not ask it for their sake alone, 
but for your sake and mine—for the sake of our 
whole country, and of generations unborn. You 
have elected a President of the United States; 
and, as I dare say, expect much at his hands. I 
wish him to enter upon the duties of that office 
not merely without opposition, but with the en- 
tire confidence, the cordial good wishes, of the peo- 
ple, South and North, whose Chief Executive 
Magistrate he aspires to be. 

My colleague is of opinion, however, that the 
invincible distrust of the southern people in him, 
and others like him, is due to the false accusations 
of certain northern men; that if they weuld only 
listen to Republican orators, or even read Repub- 
lican newspapers, their minds would be altogether 
disabused. The Senator from New Hampshire 
(Mr. Hate] was greatly troubled also about these 
same northern men, speaking of them, if 1 recol- 
lect rightly, as ‘* traitors’ to their own section. 
Well, Mr. President, as I do not see that Senator 
in the Chamber, I will not say what otherwise 
might have been appropriate. But the fact that 
any northern man is a ‘‘traitor’’ to his own sec- 


| tion, in the estimation of the Republican leaders, 


merely because he defends the rights of the south- 
ern people—as he supposes them to be—under 
a form of government in which the South and the 
North have common interests; what accusation 
could be made against the Republican party, in 
the ears of a southern audience, or any audience 


| of fair-minded men anywhere, more condemna- 
tory than that? 
| Alabama credit me, for example, more than he 


And why should a citizen of 


credits my colleague? He has accused me, and 
those who act with me politically in the State of 
Ohio, as much, at least, as we have ever accused 
What means 


where to which he and his followers have not 
equal access? He cannot be ignorant of the fact, 
that the opponents of the Democratic party in 
every southern State were his political allies when 


‘ he belonged to the Whig party, and never were 


mine. Nor can he shut his eyes to the fact, that 
rather than unite with me, and with the Demo- 
cratic party of Ohio, in the late presidential can- 
vass, a large majority of Democrats in every 
slaveholding State, except Missouri, voted for 
other candidates. What absolute folly, therefore, 
te pretend that the South can be any more prone 
to believe my accusations against him, except 
from their intrinsic truth, than to believe his ac- 
cusations against me ! 

Why, sir, the whole Senate listened to the 
speech of my colleague on Monday last. Those 
Senators who represent the slaveholding States, 
do they not hear him and his fellow-partisans 
from day to day and from year to year? Is there 
no record of his votes; no report of his sayings 
here and elsewhere? Cannot the southern people 
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readily as any other? Ah! sir, the South has 
read and: heard and seen too much; it may not 
agree, and occasionally does not, in my opinions; 
butas for my colleague, having known him for the 
last nine years as a Senator in Congress, they 
regard an Administration over which he can exer- 
cise influence with absolute abhorrence. 

But, gentlemen of the Republican party, what 
has ever been said of you by the northern De- 
imocracy that you would now deny? Give me the 
specification. Do you deny that you are in favor 
of excluding the southern people from all the Ter- 
ritories of the United States, except on condition 
of leaving their slaves at home? Do you deny 
that you are in favor of such exclusion, even 
where the inhabitants of the Territory oppose it? 
My colleague avowed that distinctly in his speech 
of Monday last. Do you deny that you are in 
favor of surrounding the present slaveholding 
States with new States and with Territories from 
which slavery is thus excluded? And what can 
be your purpose in all this, unless it be to render 
the institution of slavery so insecure in the States 
where it now exists as to compel them, by an 
instinct of self-preservation, to emancipate their 
slaves? Did not my colleague boast in his speech 
that when the slaveholding States had seceded— 
if, unfortunately, they ever should secede—from 
our present Union, and formed another union of 
theirown, he and his Republican allies would con- 
quer, or else annex, the remainder of Mexico, 
and thus secure a government better than we now 
have—a government ‘more magnificent, more 
powerful, and more just”’ than the world had ever 
seen? Whether the free-negro colonies which my 
colleague proposed to establish in Central Amer- 
ica and southern Mexico were to be the subjects 
of or equal participants in this new government, I 
did not exactly understand. 

Do you deny that you are unfavorable to the 
execution of the several acts of Congress now in 
force for the redelivery of fugitive slaves? What 
mean those various acts of legislation, in nearly 
all the States which you control, referring to that 
subject? They do not, perhaps, directly assail the 
right of a master to the service and labor of his 
slave; but their manifest design is so to encom- 
pass every claimant with penalties and snares 
and pitfalls on every side, that he will abandon 
his claim under the Constitution and laws of the 
United States, rather than assume such risks in 
pursuing it. 

Do you deny that, in the States which you con- 
trol, you are in favor of conferring the right of suf- 
frage, with all other political nghts, upon negroes 
and mulattoes? No such legislation prevails in 
any State which you do not control. I do not 


read a Republican newspaper, if they wish, as | 


| 
| 


| 








| thus reduces an act of merc 


| which 
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acknowledged that it could have no other inten- 
tion; because he acknowledged, almost in terms, 


| that no human being, white or black, would ever 


come within the operation of such a law. In the 


| border States, like my own, whenever such legis- 


lation has been attempted, except in a few noto- 
rious localities, the people, of all parties, thor- 
oughly despise such pitiful, quibbling, and tricky 
schemes, and therefore do not observe them. For 
example: in 1857, a Republican Legislature of 
Ohio enacted that if any person should bring a 
slave into the State for a single instant, even with 
the slave’s consent, he or she should be punished 
with fine and imprisonment. More than a thou- 
sand persons violated that act in the city of Cin- 
cinnati within less than six months; but nothing 
came of it. They went from Cincinnati in every 
direction through the State, seeking places of so- 
journment for the summer. What decent man 
wouldenforce any such law? Suppose that some 
mother, carrying her infant from the heat and 


| peril of July or August in Louisiana, should fly 


to a place of refreshment in Ohio, and having no 
other nurse, (as, in Louisiana, they have not,) 
should be accompanied by some faithful slave: 
where is the man—for I know that my colleague 
would not—who would subject that mother to 
fine andimprisonment? Yet, sir, gentlemen like 
the Senator from Vermont [Mr. re and 
my colleague, who profess devotion to the Union 
of the States, and would not violate the courtesies 
of daily life, adhere to a political ey which 

to the grade of ar- 
threatens outrages 
by the comity, if not the law, of nations, 
would furnish a justifiable cause of war. 

Those bills, I repeat, have no practical opera- 
tion; but they exasperate our fellow-citizens of 
the southern States by exposing them and their 
institutions to derision. I accord, therefore, and 
fully, with the venerable and eminent Senator 
from Kentucky, [Mr. Crirrenpen,] that, first of 


son, rape, and robbery, an 


| all, as an obvious duty, not so much to the south- 
/ ern people, as because it concerns our own de- 


cency and honor, we, of the non-slaveholding 
States, should expunge from our statute-books, 
at once and forever, all such enactments. The 
Democratic party of Ohio discharged that duty, 
tainly, faithfully, and nobly, two years ago: 
hat we have to fear at present is, that the Re- 
publican Legislature, about to reassemble at Co- 


'lumbus, on the first Monday of January, will 
restore what has been expunged. 
ae the Senator from Georgia [Mr. Toomss] 


My colleague 


ast winter, in so many words, that those laws 


should be restored. I wait to learn whether his 


+f will sustain or repudiate him. 
y 


say that it now prevails in every State which you || 


control, but certainly it prevails in most of them. 


It is a distinct feature of your partisan policy; so | 


much so that, in the State of Ohio, despite the 
language of our constitution and laws, written 
as plainly as language could be written, your 
partisan court has, within the last twelve months, 
conferred the right of suffrage upon a sufficient 
number of persons tainted with African blood to 
control the result of our last October election. 

These are all the accusations | have brought 
against you; and I have made them—not to the 
people of any southern State, whom I seldom ad- 
dress, but to my own constituents—to the free 
and qualified electors of Caucasian blood in the 
State of my own birth and residence. I shall 
repeat them, knowing them to be true, year after 
year, as long as I live, or until you repent of such 
enormous and shameless transgressions. 

A few words more, Mr. President, in regard 
to those personal liberty bills. I have character- 
ized them sufficiently in general terms; they are 
of little, if any, practical effect or operation. The 
State of Vermont, where, according to the con- 
fession of her Senator, [Mr. Corzamer,] there 
has not been a fugitive slave in forty years, found 
it necessary (as he would persuade us) to enact 
a law of stringent penalties, lest, perchance, a 
sieve might be reclaimed within her limits other- 
wise than as the acts of Congress prescribe. 
What could be the motive for such an enactment? 
Nothing, sir, nothing, unless it be to insult the 
feclings, and outrage the sentiments, of our fel- 
low-citizens in the southern States. The Senator 











| 


colleague said, also, that I had testified 
‘*magnanimously”’ to the fidelity of the Repub- 
lican party in respect to the restoration of fugi- 
tive slaves. Hedoes me honor over much. I 
intended no such testimony, and do not, if that be 
its price, deserve his compliment. I did reply to 
an extravagance of the Senator from Georgia, 
[Mr. Iverson,] last week, when he declared that 
the fugitive slave act had not been, and could not 


| be, executed in any non-slaveholding State, un- 


less by force of arms; because I thought an asser- 
tion of that sort, uncontradicted, might aid in 


| exciting the people of Georgia, ata time ofalread 


too much excitement and alarm. They might well 
credit, if that were allowed to pass without chal- 
lenge, his assertion that the people of the northern 
States had Jost all honesty and truthfulness. I 


| told the Senator from Georgia, therefore, that a 


large a of the people of Ohio were, this 
day, in favor of a strict and faithful execution of 
the fugitive slave law; but I did not tell him, and 
never imagined for one instant, that a majoricy of 
the Republican party were. No sir; a minority 
of the Republicans, with all the Democratic party 
in Ohio, and all the Americans or Union men, 
are so; and our strength is principally inthe south- 
ern and central portions of the State. I erred, and, 
strangely enough, will convict myself in that, 
when I told the Senator from Georgia we never 
had more than one mob in Ohio resisting the exe- 
eution of that law; because there was another 
case, at least, in which I was retained as counsel, 
beside the one to which I alluded. The fact es- 
caped my recollection at the instant; but the law 
was, nevertheless, carried into substantial effect. 
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| The point of my allusion to the su 
|, Ohio, in what iscommonly known as the Ober), 
|| case, was not that the Republican party, but throes 
out of five judges, in — of their partisan a 
| ities, obeyed the law. y colleague has not 9 
1 gotten the sequel of that decision, nor how 
|| Republican party, in State convention, with ‘ton 
| self as presiding officer, in less than a week - 
missed the chief justice, Joseph R. Swan, 4 “ 
any further employment. The gentleman nom. 
| nated and elected in Judge Swan’s place is, | |. 
lieve, in favor of executing the fugitive slave ac. 
but no thanks to Republican leaders and my, 
agers—they did not knowit at the time of his nom. 
ination. Now, sir, my colleague, having off. 
ciously called me to the stand as a witness, oa) 
make the most--he cannot deny it—of who: | 
have testified. 

With respect to fugitives from justice—of whi. 
so much has been said—I will make one obsery. 
ation. The behavior of Governor Dennisoy, ;, 
refusing to comply with the requisition of Gor. 
ernor Magoffin, is utterly indefensible; but \), 
Senator from Kentucky [Mr. PowELt] attaches 
entirely too much importance to the case, |; jx 
not the first case of that kind, nor the secon; 
nor the fiftieth. On the contrary, in mos: of 
the States, a miserable habit has grown upon 
Governors of sacrificing the plainest obligation of 

| their duty, under the Constitution of the Upited 
| States, to appease some local and perhaps tempo- 
rary excitement. Instead of observing, as every 
one of them ought to observe, that the Constiti- 
tion is a treaty of universal extradition, and that 
each State is under the most solemn compact to 
assist in executing the laws of every other Siate, 
so far as fugitives are concerned; the Governors, 
and even the courts, of nearly all the States, seem 
to have arrived at the conclusion that a fugitive 
from justice shall not be surrendered upon con- 
stitutional demand unless the crime with which 
he has been charged is cognizable at common law, 
or is alike a crime in the State of refuge and iui the 
State from which the party fled. It is wholly inde- 
fensible, Mr. President, in every case; and New 
Jersey is the only border State, so far as now ree- 
ollect, which has truly discharged her obligation 
in this particular. Butnow, if we should be able 
to amend the Constitution at all, I trust that my 
honorable friend from Kentucky, (Mr. Cairtes- 
DEN,} under whom I have enlisted for this cam- 
paign, will propose some words of amendment 
so plain as to obviate all such unseemly contro- 
versies hereafter. 

Thus much, sir, because if I had not corrected 
my colleague, | should have appeared in a false 
position. I did not interrupt him on Monday 
last, because others interrupted him too much, 
and hardly allowed him to otlens as he might 
otherwise have done, the whole scope of his 
argument. : 

My colleague declared also that the Republican 
party had taught no new doctrine with regard to 
the subject of slavery in the Territories. Sup- 

ose that were all true; suppose, after ever So 
ong an acquiescence in its policy, or ever 80 cor 
dial an approval, the people of fifteen States had 
now ascertained, for the first time, that suci 4 
policy must be injurious to them, to their interes's, 
to their future prosperity: what reasonable objec- 
tion has my colleague to assign (or any one else) 
for paauaineen the Union as beneficial to (ese 

States as it can possibly be rendered, without 

jury to others, in any respect whatsoever’ But 

the declaration of my colleague is not true. *™ 

policy of our Confederation, from the begins, 

was to allow the slaveholding as well as | 

non-slaveholding States an equal opportunity 10! 
colonizationand development. TheSenator trom 
Massachusetts [Mr. Witson] shakes his heat. 
Well, sir, I understand the history of our cour 
try quite as well as he does; and I say thats ws 
foreseen, in 1787, by the legislative action, oF a 
least, the legislative tendency of the several Stat % 
that the line between Delaware, Maryland, - 
Virginia upon the one side, and Penns aap gai 
the other, would be established as a line of se] / 
ration indefinitely between the slaveholding * 

the non-slaveholding States of the Contesere? 
and that suggested the Ohio river as a fixe - 
natural boundary westward to what was ! ry 
our westernmost line of limitation. The territo") 
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nizationfrom the non-slaveholding States, or those 
about to become such; while Kentucky, then 
part of Virginia, but expecting soon to be a sep- 
arate State, together with the territories now em- 
raced by Tennessee, Mississippi, and Alabama, 
remained to slaveholding immigration and settle- 
ment. Afterwards, at the time of the Missouri 
compromise, in March, 1820, President Monroe 
yielded his doubts in regard to the constitution- 
ality of that arrangement, because it carried into 
effect cokinoauany what the original States had 
themselves foreordained. It was, in truth, a par- 
tition of territory between tenants in common. 
And now, the Repemeeeen pad. which has ever 
justified its own origin and existence, and more 
than ail, its intensely sectional character, by ar- 








northwest of the Ohio river was devoted to colo- || 


| 


new States, with or without adequate popula- || 
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at os a seineee iin 
conscience, to diwide the large States, New York, | 
Pennsylvania, and Ohio, or by the admission of |) 


i} 


tion, to arm yourselves, through an amendment || 


of the Federal Constitution, with whatever powers 
may be requisiic? an 
1 propound to you this alternative, as deciding || 
the whole controversy in the simplest terms. It 
includes every thing, and puts everything to an 
immediate and decisive <a eventful issue. 
My colleague said that the character of Mr. 


| Lincola, the President elect, from his youth up- 
| ward, ought to afford a suflicient guarantee that 
|, he would never infringe, by his administration, 


euments drawn from the abrogation of the Mis- |, 


souri compromise line, in 1854, must either accept 


the proposition of my distinguished and venera- | 
ble friend from Kentucky, (Mr. Crirrenpen,] | 


or confess itself a delusion and a snare from the 
commencement. I accept his proposition, and in 
good faith shall vote for it. Yet, sir, except the 
Senator from Connecticut (Mr. Dixon} who ad- 


dressed us so pertinently and so eloquently, and | 


with such honor to his constituents, in the early 
part of last week, I have not yet heard one man 
upon the Republican side of this Chamber pro- 


nounce a syllable of approbation, or even of com- | 


promise. 
od may God grant that you will speak wisely 
for yourselves, as well as for me! 

Why cannot we of the non-slaveholding States 
consent, immediately and cordially, thatthe slave- 
holding States of the Union shall have as ample 
scope and verge, proportionable to their numbers, 


as we have, for the development of their form of 
civilization. If you, Republicans, believe (as I do 


not) that there 1s any antagonism between their 
civilization and ours, within the same organized 
community, then divide the public domain, and 
allow them, as well as ourselves, equally and sep- 
arately, to haveroom. Our present Territories are 
large enough, and most of them are uninhabited; 
but if you think otherwise, we can purchase or 
conquer more. You must either agree with me, 
or you must answer me distinctly this great ques- 
tion: is the institution of African servitude, as it 


now prevails in the southern States, so hateful to | 
you, so barbarous and sinful in your estimation, | 


that you cannot suffer it to exist, with your tol- 
erance, anywhere? Ifso, how can we ever hope 


for peace in a Union of slaveholding and non- | 


slaveholding States? It is impossible that two 
great sections, the one fervently attached to an 
institution which the other so much abhors, can 
arrive at any terms of conciliation. You cannot 
adopt that alternative, therefore, without express- 
ing yourselves disunionists in principle and dis- 
unionists at heart. 

The question becomes very material also in 
view of another clause in the proposition which 
my venerable friend from Kentucky [Mr. Crir- 
TENDEN} has submitted, namely: that Congress 
never shall prohibit the existence of African sla- 
very in the forts, arsenals, and dock-yards, sit 
uated within the limits of a slaveholding State 
and shall not abolish it in the District of Colu 
bia, so long as the institution prevails in the ad 
jacent States of Maryland and Virginia, nor eve 
when they shall have abolished it, except wij 
the consent of the people residing here, an 
terms of just compensation. If you can 
that proposition—as I hope you will—you ca 
agree, by the very same argument, to divide ou 
common Territories between slaveholding a 
non-slaveholding civilization. Do not attempt 
avoid me, Senators, even in the secrecy of your 
own hearts. What you have to decide now, and 
to decide for all time, is whether, in your estima- 
tion, slavery is or is not so hateful that you are 
under a conscientious obligation to abolish it or 
prevent it wherever you have the power. If yea, 
the Union is now dissolved; it never, in fact, had 
any but a nominal existence. . 

Observe, Senators, if this be your doctrine, that 
you are only absolved, in the light of your own 
“onsciences, from the duty of abolishing slavery in 


- States where it now exists, by the fact that you 
iave 


e NO constitutional power respecting it. But 
‘st not your duty, under such admonitions of 


Senators, it is time for you to speak; | 





| man ever elected to the Presidency of the United 
| States. 
all respects, but he has had less experience in 


- . . . | 
| the nomination at Chicago; but I think it safe to || 
affirm that, of the million who voted for him in || fall in pieces? 

| 


|| accept Mr. Lincoln’s character, not as an indi- 













| I do not wish to engage in your quarrels, and am 


the rights or the security of the people, South or 
North, in any particular, Well, sir, know noth- 
ing to Mr. Lincoln’s personal discredit; I hope 
well of him, ang even desire to think wellof him. 
But I must be permitted to say, despite all this, 
despite the assurance of my colleague, that sin- 
gularly enough, Mr. Lincoln is the most obscure 


He may be an excellent man, worthy in 
public affairs, and is less known to the country at 


large, than any of his predecessors. My colleague || 
may have learned Mr. Lincoln’s character since 


November last, ninety-nine hundredths never 
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We have no question respecting the extension of 
slavery into Territories, inhabited or uninhabited. 
Mr. Lincoln compares our Federal Government 
to a divided house, which, in his opinion, cannot 
stand. Now, sir, what divides our house? Only 
the existence of slavery in some States and its 
non-existence in others. That division always 
existed; it existed at the first hour of the Federal 
Government, when merely cleven States ut of 
thirteen had ratified our present Constitution. It 
will continue to exist as long as there Is one State 
in the whole Union maintaining the institution 
of slavery while others do not. It is not a ques- 
tion, therefore, whether the institution of slavery 
shall or shall not be extended into Territories now 
free. My colleague might as well abandon such 
disputations, The division of which Mr. Lin- 
coln speaks in our house always existed; and, in 
all human probability, if the house should stand, 
will continue forever. Mr. Lincoln confesses, in 
terms, that it is slavery which divides the house: 

“] believe (said he] this Government cannot endure, 
permanently, half slave and half free.” 

That is a curious style of adjective, and I give 
him credit for its invention. 

1 do not expect the Union to be dissolved, (he said ;} 
I do not expect the house to fall.’ 

Why not? Why should not our divided house 
Why does not a Government 


| which cannot endure permanently, and therefore 
heard of him until his contest with my friend || must fall, now fall at once? 


Mr. Lincoln avoids 


from Llinois, [Mr. Dovetas,] about two years || the logical conclusion of his own premises, in a 


ago. 

Mr. WADE. I ask the Senator whether he 
had well studied Mr. Buchanan’s character before 
he voted for him? 

Mr. PUGH. Yes, sir, I had; but where is the 
pertinency of such a question? 

Mr. WADE. I only wished to know. 

Mr. PUGH. Mr. Buchanan had a record of 
more than twenty-five years of public service. I 
voted for him, therefore, without the least hesita- 
tion; but when my colleague demands that I shall 





simple, and, if true, a conclusive manner. ‘That 

is, to extirpate slavery wherever it now exists. 
**[ do not expect the house to fall,” [he said,} “ but Ido 

| expect it will cease to be divided.”’ 

| How can it cease to be divided? Only, as all 

must answer, by the emancipation of slaves within 

the States where they are now enthralled. The 


| division cannot cease in any other way; and Mr. 


Lincoln, with a boldness which I admire, con- 
fesses the fact: 


Tt will become all one thing or all the other. Either 


| the opponents of slavery will arrest the further spread of 





vidual, but asa public man, I may well ask what 
he has ever done orever said. Mr. Lincoln may |} 
be the wisest man of our age—I do not deny it, 
because I know nothing of him; he may be, for 
aught I know, an angel in disguise; but of thirty 
millions of people, north and south, whose Chief 
Magistrate he is to be, nine hundred thousand in 
each million never heard of him until the Senator 
from Illinois rendered him suddenly famous. Mr. 
Lincoln must approve himself in the future, con- 
sequently, and not from the past. If the conven- 
tion at Chicago had nominated my colleague, for 
instance, or any other Senator upon that side— 





only speaking in supposition—I might have 
known what to expect. As the matter stands at 
esteem the character of Mr. Lincoln, whatever 
iis Character may be, affords no guarantee at all. 
He was the least notable of all the aspirants for | 
the Chicago nomination; and that, 1 imagine, 
ecured his ultimate success. 

But, sir, except Mr. Lincoln’s extraordinary 





° ‘ ° : . : | 
| luck in thus securing a presidential nomination, | 
| and afterwards (by what causes I need not sne- | 
Lzify) an election, | know nothing to his credit or 


discredit, as a politician, except the paragraph 
uoted by the Senator from Oregon [Mr. Lane] 

sterday afternoon. That may be, and is, very | 
essential in connection with what I have just now | 
inquired. Ina speech, delivered upon sufficient 
deliberation, at a State convention of his party, | 
in Springfield, illinois, on the 17th of June, 1858, 
Mr. Lincoln used language which now requires, 
at least, some explanation. He referred to what 
is called, in ordinary parlance, the slavery agita- 
tion. He said: 

In my opinion, it will not cease until a crisis shall have 
been reached and passed. ‘ A house divided against itself 
cannot stand.’ I believe this Government cannot endure, 

ermanently, half slave and half tree. I do not expect the 
Jnion to be dissolved—I do not expect the house to fall— 
but I do expect it will cease to be divided. It will become | 
all one thing, or all the other. Either the opponents of sla- 
very will arrest the future spread of it, and place it where 
the public mind shall rest in the belief that it is in the course | 





| of ultimate extinetion; or its advocates will push it for- || 


ward till it shall become alike lawful in all the States, old 
as well as new, North as well as South.”’ 


Mr. Lincoln spoke here indubitably and en- 


tirely of slavery in the States where it now exists. 


it, and place it where the public mind shall rest in the 
belief that it is in the course of ultimate extinction, or its 
advocates will push it forward till it shall become alike 
lawful in all the States, old as well as new, North as well 


| as South.’ 


Mr. Lincoln preludes all this by a sentence 
| which I have once read, and now read again: 
| “In my opinion it will not cease until a cRists shall have 
been reached and passed.”’ 
| Senators, we are in that * crisis’® now; we are 
| passing through it. The ‘crisis’? of Mr. Lin- 
| coln has come on us, and upon the whole coun- 
try, by the fact of hiseleetion. It is for him, 
| consequently, and for his political supporters, 
here and elsewhere, to affirm or to repudiate the 
doctrine which I have just elaborated. I implore 
| you, Senators of the Republican party, for your 
own sakes, for the sake of your wives and chil- 
ilren, as well as mine, for the sake of our country, 
| North and South, to unite with the Senator from 
| Kentucky, (Mr. Crirrenpen,] in terms of hon- 
| orable conciliation and settlement. I am no par- 
tisan; | was once; but, as you all know, my party 
is distracted, and I fear, hopelessly destroyed. I 
ask you to give the people of the slaveholding 
States additional guarantees—such as they ought 
| to have, under the Constitution of the United 
| States, and such as it is eminently proper, in the 
circumstances, that you should propose, or, at 
| least, should accept. 
| Heretofore, oui the administration of other 
’ Presidents, and of all other parties, Federal and 
| Republican, Whig and Democratic, slavery in 
some of the States has never been thought so to 
divide our national house that it should neces- 
| sarily either be abolished or extended. It has 
been regarded as a subject of local concernment; 
and so far from estimating it as a source of weak- 
| ness, all parties have heretofore concurred in esti- 
| mating it as an essential element of strength. 
My colleague objects that the complaints of the 
| southern people are indefinite, and their appre- 
 hensions extremely vague. Perhaps so; but the 
question ought to be not how an account can be 
settled between them and us, as between two 
| hucksterers; but whether, in a spirit of amity, of 
| generous earnestness, ay, sir, in a spirit of wis- 
om, we will now redress complaints which, al- 
| though indefinite, are not unfounded, and soothe 
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apprehensions which are all the more dangerous, 
because they are inexpressible. 


elegantly as he thought profoundly: 


‘ As for discontentments, they are in the pojtic body like | 


to humors in the natural, which are apt to gather a preter- 
natural heat, and to inflame; and let no prince measure the 
danger of them by this, whether they be just or unjust, for 
that wege to imagine people to be too reasonable, who do 
often san at their own good ; nor yet by this, whether the 
griefs whereupon they rise be, in fact, great or small; for 
they are the most ore discontentuments, where the 
fear is greater than the feeling: Dolendi modus, timendi non 
item. Besides, in great oppressions, the same things that 
provoke the patience do withal mate the courage: but in 


fears it is not so. Neither fet any prince or State be secure | 


concerning discontentmests, because they have been often, 
or have been long, and yet oe hath ensued ; for as itis 
true that every vapor or fume doth not turn into a storm, so 
it is nevertheless true that storms. though they blow over 
divers times, yet may fall at last; and, asthe Spanish prov- 
erb noteth well, the cord breaketh atthe last by the weakest 
pull." —Bacon, Essay on Seditions and Troybles. 


In this case, also, the people of the slavehold- 
ing States are under greater apprehension for the 
future than resentment for the past. I ask you 
of the Republican party, therefore, to express, 
by some constitutional amendment, what you are 
now so profuse in declaring by speeches. You 
must do that; nothing else can be effectual or give 
any satisfaction, 
cause there have been controversies respecting 
slavery in time past, and these have been safely 
settled. We are now at the end of such contro- 


versies, one way or another. Mr. Lincoln’s elec- | 


tion may be no substantial grievance; but remem- 
ber the Spanish proverb, and beware lest that 
prove ‘* the weakest pull’’ by which, at last, the 
silver cord of our Union is broken forever. 
Senators, | do not wish to offend you, but I 
assure you that a vast responsibility is upon your 


shoulders, and you cannotescape it. Why should | 


you not join the rest of us in some reasonable 
plan of adjustment and conciliation? 
the power this day to save or to destroy the Gov- 
ernment. You represent a victorious party, and 
can afford to be generous. All other political or- 
ganizations have been shivered to fragments within 
the last twelve months; and to that, more than to 
any other cause, your success is due. You are 
about to become the Administration party, and 
may, if you act wisely, continue in power fora 
long time. 

commenced. 

The subject of slavery must cease to be a sub- 
ject of partisan dispute. It involves questions 
too dangerous to be longer agitated. 
not settle this controversy now, and upon a fair 
basis, it will find a solution of its own, and at our 
expense. 

r, WADE. Weare to be on bail for good 
behavior, | suppose? 

Mr. PUGH. Well, sir, what is the objection 
to your giving such bail? It cannot be forfeited 
while your good behavior continues. 

Mr. WADE. Not till you break the peace. 

Mr. PUGH. The peace has been broken al- 
ready, and you must aid us in restoring it. If you 


«intend to behave well for the next four years, 
ou can have no reasonable objection to giving | 


pail; if you do not, there is all the more necessity 
for it. Here isa controversy comparable to none 
other, If your party had no mission except to 
wage it for six or seven years 
is now dead. You have gained a victory; but, 
by the very necessities of the case, that victory 
must be the last. 
step in that direction; whereas, by disposing of 
the controversy at once, and before Mr. Lincoln’s 
term, you will have an opportunity for initiating 
other and more profitable issues. The advantage 
of a party in administration, is that it can choose 
the best side of every new question; the opposi- 
tion must take the other side, or decline any con- 
test. You have it in your power, Senators, thus 
to found a great political party; but if you adhere 
to the policy which my re announced, there 
will be nothing left of all your strength in two 
years, 


I commend my | 
colleague to these words of a man who wrote as | 


Do not flatter yourselves be- | 


You have | 


But you cannot continue as you have 


f we do | 


ast, your party | 


You cannot proceed another | 
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| Or injurious to others. That itis liable toas few exceptions 


State of the Union—Mr. Pugh. 





and assemble conventions in order to follow in || its prineiple and effect; let us put it into the . 

_ tution of the United States; and let us decla 
| it shall be wnalterable, except by the consent 
| States. 
| which my colleague complains, and restore 
| Senator from New Hampshire the lost 0 


the path by which South Carolina has gone. 
Arkansas and Texas, I doubt not, will join them. 
The Legislature of North Carolina is now in ses- 
sion, and has taken measures to arm and equip 
the militia of that State for immediate service. 


| The Legislatures of Virginia and Tennessee have 


been summoned by the Governors of those States, 
and will be in session very soon. 
duty, as men upon whom the responsibility of 
administration will be devolved in less than three | 
months, to avoid now, by conciliation, what you | 
may not be able to avoid hereafter, even by draw- | 
ing the sword? It would bea crown of honor to | 
any man, for all his lifetime, that he had relieved | 
such earnest apprehension, and given peace to so | 
many thousands. 

My colleague declares, however, that the day 
of compromise is past. Then, sir, the day of | 
Union is past; for the Union was founded upon | 
compromise, and cannot be maintained without | 
compromise. ‘The most essential provisions of | 
the Constitution are compromises; the Govern- 
ment itself, in all its shape and proportions, is a 
vast compromise. One of the noblest legacies | 
bequeathed to us, by the Father of his Country, | 
is the letter with which he communicated the | 


gress of the Confederation; and from that let us | 


tion was inaugurated: 
In Convention, September 17, 1787. 


Sir: We have now the honor to submit to the consid- || 


eration of the United States in Congress assembled that 
Constitution which has appeared to us the most advisable. 

The friends of our country have long seen and desired, 
that the power of making war, peace, and treaties; that 
of levying money and regulating commerce ; and the cor- | 
respondent executive and judicial authorities, should be 
fully and effectually vested in the General Government of 
the Union; but the impropriety of delegating such exten- 
sive trusts to one body of men, is evident. [ence results 
the necessity of a different organization. 

It is obviously impracticable, in the Federal Government | 
of these States, t secure all rights of independent sover- 
eignty to each, and yet provide for the interest and safety 
of all. Individuals entering into society must give upa 
share of liberty to preserve the rest. The magnitude of the | 
sacrifice must depend as well on situation and circum- 
stances, as on the object to be obtained. Itis at all times 
difficult to draw with precision the line between those rights 
which must be surrendered, and these which may be re- 
Segyed; and on the present occasion this difficulyy was 
increased by a difference among the several States as to 
their situation, extent, habits, and particular interests. 

In all our deliberations on this subject, we kept steadily 
in our view that which appears to us the greatest interest 
of every true American, the consolidation of our Union, in 
which is involved our prosperity, felicity, safety, perhaps 
our national existence. This important consideration, se- 
riously and deeply impressed on our minds, led each State 
in the convention to be less rigid on points of inferior mag- 
nitude than might have been otherwise expected ; and thus 
the Constitution which we now present, is the result of a 
spirit of amity and of that mutual deference and concession | 
which the peculiarity of our political situation rendered 
indispensable. 

That it will meet the full and entire approbation of every 
State, is not, perhaps, to be expected ; but each will doubt- 
less consider that, had her interest been alone consulted, 
the consequences might have been particularly disagreeable 





as could reasonably have been expected, we hope and be- 
lieve ; thatit may promote the lasting welfare of that coun- 
try so dear to us all, and secure her freedom and happiness, 
is our most ardent wish. 

With great respect, we have the honor to be, sir, your 
Excellency’s most obedient and humble servants. 

GEORGE WASHINGTON, 
President, (by unanimous order of the Convention.) 


His Excellency, the Presipent or Concress. 


Those gentlemen upon both sides who declare 
that the day of compromise is past, avow senti- 
ments clearly unconstitutional; for it was by means 
of compromise and conciliation, regard being had 
to all the States, and to their different habits, in- 
terests, and situation, that the Constitution was | 
formed; and in that spirit, at all times, should the 
legislation of Congress proceed. 

ut my colleague complains of the weakness of 

st compromises; and the Senator from New 
ampshire, taking up the piteous tale, wished to 
know whether, in case the proposition of my hon- 
orable friend from oatncley should be adopted, 
it would be more or less sacred than the act of 


Consider, also, the imminency of this crisis. || Congress by which the Missouri compromise | 
The telegraph may report, in five minutes, that || line wasfirstestablished. Mr. President, I will not | 
one State has abandoned our Confederacy; aban- || engage in crimination on this subject; but, grant- | 


doned it, at all events, as farasshe can. Five 
other States, Alabama, Florida, Georgia, Missis- 


ing the truth of all that my colleague and the Sen- 
ator from New Hampshire have said, now an- 


sippi, and Louisiana, are soon to choose delegates || swer: Let us revive the Missouri compromise in all 


Is it not your |) 
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whom he has mourned. for 


But my colleague says that he wil] 
the Constitution of the United States, because 
is quite good enough for him. [ doubt not. it . 
good enough for me also, or any one else, "But, 
si, there is a vast difference between altering the 
principles of our Constitution and merely suppl ; 
ing ach omissions as time and actual experiens 
have disclosed. That is necessary, oftentimes 


not amend 


| in order that the principles may be preserved or 
or 


at least, be carried into full effect. The whoi 
subject of territorial government is extra-congi). 
tutional. It was not foreseen, in 1787, that our 
domains would extend from the Auantic to the 
Pacific ocean; and, therefore, no provision Was 
made respecting the government of Territories o 
colonies. é 

In regard to the redelivery of fugitive slayes 
the fault is not in Congress, nor anywhere in the 
Federal Government; it is that some of the States 


_ have aggressed upon the terms of compactas well 
Constitution of the United States to the old Con- || 


as upon the rights of their confederates, The 
Constitution lacks a power of self-vindication jy 
that particular. 

It appears to me that the proposition of my hon- 
orable friend from Kentucky ought to beacceptedat 
once, by both sections, by all parties, and even frag. 
ments of parties. The northern States, for which 
the Republican party claims to speak, desire Ter. 
ritories suitable to free labor, and from which 
slavery is excluded. The proposition complies 
with that demand. The southern States desire 
colonies also, and that property in slaves shall be 
rendered secure while the territorial organization 
continues. Both demands are granted by the 
proposition. In addition, the two forms of colo- 
nization are so separated that there never can be 
any conflictbetween them. | hope that the Senator 
from Kentucky will express his proposition in 
such words that it will execute its own pur- 
pose, and exclude all legislation f Congress, one 
way or another. I never wish to hear of the sub- 
ject again in these halls. 

My honorable friend from Illinois [Mr. Dove- 
Las] will thus obtain the principle of non-inter- 
vention by Congress with slavery in the Terri- 
tories. The whole question will be taken hence; 
and, at last, after more than forty years of trb- 
ulation, of unseemly quarrels and wrangles, in 


| this House and in the other, we may hope for 


eternal peace. I obtain ‘* squatter sovereignty” 
also by the proposition; although that, | hope, 
will not prejudice the Senator from Texas {Mr 
Wieratt]againstit. The Territorial Legislatures 
of Nebraska and Kansas, upon the one side, and 
of New Mexico, including Arizona, upon the 
other, have provided, by their enactments, pre- 
cisely what is here declared. Thus, all ought to 
be satisfied, and an end of controversy made. 
The adjustment will not be disturbed in our time, 
and probably never. ‘ 
My colleague thinks it would be dishonorable 
in Mr. Lincoln’s friends to accept terms of com- 
promise before his assumption of the presidental 
chair. I think not. The question is not so much 
whether a compromise shall be made before or 
after Mr. Lincoln’s inauguration, as whether, at 
this session of Congress, in view of so mucli g'- 
tation and alarm throughout the country; in view 
of a long recess from the 4th of March until the 
first Monday of December next; in view of the 
fact, also, that this compromise, if it should be 
adopted here, will require ratification by the Legis- 
latures, or by conventions of the several States, 
we will now commence the good work of concili- 
ation and peace. Mr. Jefferson did not think = 
self dishonored because his vwn election, in 150, 
disclosed a defect in the Constitution, On the 
contrary, at once, and with his approbation, meas 
ures were taken to amend it. b 
1 shudder, Mr. President and Senators, at te 
evil times on which we have fallen. To-day, * 
I said, or, at furthest, to-morrow, the State = 
South Carolina will separate from our a . 
far as she has any power of separation. rive, 


and probably seven, other States will follow her 
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in less than a month. Is thatall? I know not. 1] 
God only knows. We may acquiesce in the sep- 
aration of six, eight, or twelve States; ee 
peaceably, and make such division as we choose, 
or ean make, of the property owned by all the 
States incommon. That happens ordinarily with 

ersons who cannot be reconciled. Or—and that || 
is what I hope and fondly desire—we can so ad- | 
just all controversy In regard to fugitive slaves, 
<n regard to slavery in the Territories, in regard | 
to the protection and domestic tranquillity of the | 
slaveholding States, as to prevent further separa- 
tion. We may retain all the States, except South 
Carolina; and in time, if not immediately, win her | 
back. She has acted rashly, and, I might almost 
say, ungovernably; but she has acted in a moment 
of overwhelming apprehension. Or, last of all, we 
ean wage war on South Carolina, and on every 
other State which secedes. The Senator from 
Illinois (Mr. TrumBuLy]} inquired, this morning, 
who had abe 0 8T to make war. Well, sir, war 
generally makes itself, and before the parties in- 
tend it. Congress may declare war; may declare 
that war actually exists, or shall exist; but the 
shedding of blood is scarcely an affair of sv much || 
calculation. 

It is not of the slightest consequence, in my 
estimation, whether we send the Army of the || 
United States to disperse the Legislature or the | 
convention of South Carolina, or, as 1] understood 
my friend from Tennessee (Mr. Jonnson] to pro- | 
pose on yesterday, send it to carry the mails in | 
that State; whether we make hostile demonstra- 
tions against the city of Charleston, or insist on 
levying taxes from a people who do not, and will 
not, obey our Government. It can make no dif- 
ference. Weare not children; and we ought to 
be men of practical sense. Why endeavor todis- 
guise a fact with mere words? I care not whether 
you call it coercion, or collecting the revenue, or 
defending public property, or entorcing the laws: 
you know, and | know, that it means war; and 
that war will follow it. South Carolina will be 
supported by other States; and, in a little while, | 
by all in which slavery exists. 1 call upon you, 
Senators, from the northern and from the south- 
ern eXtremes, to remember those of us whose 
homes and families are upon the border of the 
slavecholding and non-slaveholding States. As- 
sist us In averting a calamity which must fall 
chiefly upon us; you may reason upon the sub- || 
ject; we cannot. 

Mr. President, | do not engage in the discus- || 
sion whether or not South Carolina, or any other || 
State, can rightfully secede from the Confedera- 
tion. I will not stretch forth my hand rashly to | 
draw aside the vail behind which I know there | 
stands the Atlas of Stare sOVEREIGNTY, support- | 
ing upon his shoulders alone the entire firmament | 
of our Federal system. That giant has been mute | 
for nearly the life of a generation; but, if you will | 
listen, he seems to move uneasily, and as if he 
were about to speak. [ do not wish to hear his | 
voice; it is the voice of the earthquake or the ava- | 
lanche. Instead of putting aside the vail which 
now hides him, I content myself with reading the 
‘nscription, which should warn every man not to | 
intrude,unnecessarily,into those sacred precincts: 

‘“* The enumeration, in the Constitution, of certain rights, 
shall not be construed to deny or disparage others retained by 
the people. The powers not delegated to the United States | 
by the Constitution, nor prohibited by it to the States, are 
reserved to the States respectively, or to the people.” 

If my honorable friend from Tennessee [Mr. 
Jounson] ever has occasion to speak on the sub- 
Ject again, | advise him to look in the Constitu- | 
ion, not for the authority of a State to secede, | 
but for a prohibition of it. 

Let us by all means avoid the discussion of | 
such topics; they do not belong to us. In Great | 
Britain, questions of constitutional law are only | 
questions of principle, because Parliament is said 
to be omnipotent; and a law may be unconstitu- 
tional without being void. But in our country | 
of written constitutions and limited legislative | 
powers, we are so much accustomed to compare | 
text with text merely, that we argue the most 
solemn issues rather as lawyers than as _politi- 
cians. The Serator from Texas (Mr. WicFrALt] | 
appealed to me, for instance, to vindicate the 
constitutional right of South Carolina to secede || 
without being attacked. Well, sir, when South 
Cerolina secedes—as I doubt not she will—what | 
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| which empires are often dismembered and dynas 
_ avoiding civil war; of restoring brotherhood and 


| in abstract disquisition; in citing the text of con- 
| stitutions and laws; in searching old musty pre- 


| the life of our Government, or thé essential order 
| of socicty, asif these were questions of customary 
| legislation, or could ever be resolved by processes 
| of strict and regular analysis. Aneminent scholar, 


| while they keep their name; exhibiting the most different 
consequences in the endless variety of men and nations on | 


| mit, indeed, of being reduced to theory; but to a theory 
| formed on the most extensive views, of the most compre- 


|| and a the objection that the Legislature | 


St 
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further interest has she, by the terms of herown | 
| argument, in the Constitution of the United States? 
| And if she should thus become, as she claims, a 


wholly independent sovereignty, | must decide 
all questions of peace and war without any con- 
sideration of her welfare—because she, by her 
own act, excludes herself from my consideration 
—and Pe with regard to the welfare and inter- 
ests of the States which remain. It is all a po- 
litical and nota legal question. No constitution 
ever included the means of its own destruction; 
and nine tenths of the human family avoid making 
wills or testaments, because they abhor the con- || 
templation of death. Whether a State can or | 
cannot secede, and what others may do towagd-+ 
her, or she toward them—these are queatronis be- || 
hind the Constitution of the Unrtéd States, and, 
if | may so say without irreverence, far above it, 
They are questions of political science, and not 
of constitutional construction; questions rs 





ties overthrown. Our question should be one o 
peace; of rebuilding the Union upon its former 
foundations. Why spend our precious moments 


cedents, which can have no pertinency in so fear- 
ful a crisis? I take leave to doubt, Mr. President 
and Senators, whether it be the part of wisdom, 
at any time, to decide upon controversies affecting 





as well as w profound, metaphysician, Sir James 
Mackintosh, has aptly admonished us on that | 
subject. I commend it to those who would wisely | 
ponder the issue of our time: 

“The causes which the politician has to consider are, | 
above all others, multiplied, mutable, minute, subtile, and, 
it T may so speak, evanescent; perpetually changing their 
form, and varying their combinations; losing their nature, 





whom they operate; in one degree of strength producing | 
the most signal benefit, and, under a slight variation of | 
circumstances, the most tremendous misehiets. ‘They ad- 


hensive and flexible principles, to embrace all their varie- 
ties, and to fit all their rapid transmigrations—a theory of 
which the most fundamental maxim is distrust in itself, | 
and dgference for practical prudence.’’—Discourse on the 
Law of Nature and Nations. 


And so, sir, in what I have been accustomed to 
consider as one of the ablest numbers of the Fed- 
eralist, written by Alexander Hamilton, I find 
some words more inimediately applicable. In | 
exhibiting the defects of the old Confederation, | 
Mr. Hamilton said: 

‘*Even in those confederacies which have been com- | 
posed of members smaller than many of our counties, the || 
principle of legislation for sovereign States, supported by | 
military coercion, has never been tound effectual. It has | 
rarely been attempted to be employed but against the | 
weaker members; andin mostinstances attempts tocoerce | 
the refractory and disobedient fave been the signals of 
bloody wars, in which one half of the confederacy has dis- 
played its banners against the other.”’ 

He argues thence the necessity of a new Gov- 
ernment which can act upon individuals directly, | 


of some State might interpose its authority to 
defeat the execution of a Federallaw. There is, 
he wisely observed, an important difference be- | 
tween non-actionand interposition. Ifthe Federal 
Government cannot proceed without the assist- 
ance of the State Legislatures—as it could not 
under the Articles of C onfederation—mere neglect, 
orinattention, orcarelessness, willconstantly frus- 
trate all measures of common defense and general 
welfare; whereas, in regard to the interposition 
of any State, affirmatively, he thought the in- 


——~— 





stances would be very few, and-hardly capable of 
redress. But you shall hear his own words: 


**If opposition to the national Government should arise 
from the disorderly conduct of refractory or seditious indi- | 
viduals, it could be overcome by the same means which 
are daily employed agaiust the same evil under the State 
governments. The magistracy being equally the ministers 
of the law of the land, from whatever source it might ema- 
nate, would doubuless be as ready to guard the national as 
the Jocal regulations from the inroads of private licentious 
ness. As to those partial commotions and insurrections, 
which sometimes disquiet society from the intrigues uf an || 
inconsiderable faction, or from sudden or occasional ill- || 
humors that do not affect the great body of the community, | 
the General Government could command mure extensive | 
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resources for the suppression of disturbances of that kind, 
than would be in the power of any single member. And as 
to those mortal feuds, which in certain conjunctures eprerd 
a conflagration through a whole nation, or through a vety 
large portion of it, proceeding either from weighty causes 
of discontent given by the Government or from the couta- 
gion of some violent popular paroxysm, they do not fall 
within any ordinary rules of calculation. When they hap 

pen they commonly amount to revolutions and dismem- 
berments of empire. No form of government can always 
either avoid or control them, It is In vain to hope to guard 
against events too mighty for human foresight or precaution ; 
and it would be idle to object to a Government because it 
could not perform impossibilities.”’ 


I will refer also to the authority of John Quincy 
Adams. lets fourth annual message, on the 
2d of December, 1828, alluding to the controversy 
between the United States and the State of Georgia 
respecting the Cherokee lands, Mr. Adams said: 


**'The United States of America, and the people of every 
State of which they are composed, are each of them sov- 
ereign Powers. The legislative authority of the whole is 
exercised by Congress under authority granted them in the 
common Constitution. The legislative power of each State 
is exercised by Assemblies deriving their authority from 
the constitution of the State. Each is sovereign within its 
own provinee. The distribution of power between them 
presupposes that these authorities will move in harmony 
with each other. The members of the State and General 
Government are al) under oath to support both, and alle- 
giance is due to the one and to the other. The case of a 
conflict between these two Powers has not been supposed ; 
nor has any provision been made for it in our institutions, 
as a virtuous nation of ancient times existed more than 
-— centuries without a law for the punishment of parri- 
e1ae. 

**More than once, however, in the progress of our his- 
tory, have the people and Legislatures of one or more 
States, in moments of excitement, been instigated to this 
conflict; and the means of effecting this impulse have been 
allegations that the acts of Congress to be resisted were 
unconstitutional. The people ot no one State have ever 
delegated to their Legislature the power of pronouncing an 
act of Congress unconstitutional; but they have delegated 
to them powers by the exercise of which the execution of 
the laws of Congress within the State may be resisted. If 
we suppose the case of such conflicting legislation sus- 
tained by the corresponding executive and judicial author- 
ities, patriotism and philanthropy turn their eyes from the 
condition in which the parties would be placed, and from 
that of the people of both, which must be its victims.” 

My friend from Tennessee laid great stress upon 
the authority of Jackson. In the farewell ad- 
dress of that eminent chieftain, March 3, 1837, 
I find a paragraph worthy to be forever remem- 
bered: 

** But the Constitution cannot be maintained, nor the 
Union preserved in opposition to public feeling, by the 
mere exertion of the coercive powers confided to the Gen 
eral Government. The foundations must be taid in the 
affections of the people; in the security it gives to life, 
liberty, character, and property, in every quarter of the 
country ; and in the fraternal auachments which the citi- 
zens of the several States bear, one to the another, as mem 
bers of one political family, wutually coutributing to pro- 
mote the happiness of cach other. Llenee, the citizens of 
every State should studiously avoid everything calculated 
to wound the sensibility or offend the just pride of the peo 
ple of other States; and they should frown upon any pro- 
ceedings within their own borders likely to disturb the 
tranquillity of their political brethren in other portions of 
the Union. In acountry so extensive as the United States, 
and with pursuits so varied, the internal regulations of the 
several States must frequently differ from one another in 
important particulars; and this difference is unavoidably 
inereased by the varying principles upon which the Ameri- 


| can colonies were originally planted ; principles which had 


taken deep root in their social relations before the Revotu- 
tion, and therefore, of necessity, influencing their policy 
since they became free and independent States. But each 
State has the unquestionable right to regulate its own in- 
ternal cuncerns according to its own pleasure; and while 
it does not interfere with the rights of the peopte of other 
States, or the rights of the Union, every State mustbe the 
sole judge of the measures proper to secure the safety of 
its citizens aud promote their happiness, and all cfforts ou 
the part cf the people of other States to cast odiun upon 
their institutions, and all measures caiculated to disturb 
their rights of property, or to put in jeopardy their peace 
and internal tranquillity, are in direct opposition of the 
spirit in which the Union was formed, and must endanger 
its safety. Motives of philanthropy may be assigned for 
this unwarrantable interterence ; and weak men may per- 
suade themsclives, for a moment, that they are laboring in 
the cause of humanity, and asserting the rights of the hu- 
man race; but every one, upon sober reflection, will see 
that nothing but mischief can come from these improper 
assaults upon the feelings and rights of others. Rest as- 
sured, that the men found busy iu this work of diseord are 
not worthy of your confidence, and deserve your strougest 
reprobation.”’ 


One more authority, Mr. President, and for my 
colleague’s benefit. Others may object to it, but 
he cannot. On the 11th of June, 1858, the Sen- 
ator from Georgia [Mr. Toomss] engaged in some 
discussion with my colleague respecting the re- 
served rights of the States. The Senator from 
Georgia said: 

* When this Government was formed there was great 
difficulty, in the convention that framed the Ee 
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about what should be the relations of the States tothe Gen- | 
exal Government. They were entirely equal underthe Con- | 
federation. Many of the lesser States struggled to retain 
their equality, but finally they yielded it in one branch of | 
the National Legislature, and maintained it in the other. 
That was the result of the struggle. They agreed thatnum- | 
bers, that population throughout the United States, should | 
govern in one branch of Congress, but that the other branch 
should represent the sovereignty of the States. I am quite 
sure my friend from Obio,{Mr. Wape,) who has very fairly 
argued this question on lis side, cannot place a higher esti- 
matc—it is impossible for any man to place a higher estimate 
—on the importance of the absolute sovereignty of the States 
ofthis Union than ldo. T have maintained it throughout 
my political life, in good fortune and in evil fortune, that 
they were sovereign; that they were judges of the infrac- 
tion of the compact, and of the mode and measure of re- 
dress; and I take it that he would be,too afraid of the term 
*nullifier,’ to extend his devotion to the sovereignty of the 
States as far as I claim that my own goes. 

‘Mr. Wave. Iam as good a nullifier as you are. 

“Mr. Toomus. Ut am giad to hearit. It is good doe- 
trine. IJ think itis a good sign to hear the Senator make 
that declaration, especially atter our troubles for the last 
eight or ten years. I have seen the time when L could not 
find aman in cither branch of Congress to admit that he 
Was one. 

‘“Mr. Wane. I was not here then.’’—Congressional 
Globe, first session Thirty-Fi/th Congress, part Usree, page 
2943. 


Mr. President, my colleague employed the 
phrase ** make war,’’in speaking of a controversy 
which might arise between the State of South 
Carolina and the Federal Government. If it be 
a cause of war, as my colleague supposed, why 
not war according to the usage of civilized na- 
tions? They do not, as my colleague proposed, 
hang the prisoners. The Senator from Illinois 
fMr. Trompe] inquired this morning for a def- 
inition of rebellion. Was not George Washing- 
ton a rebel? And yet,sir, when the British com- 
mander threatened to treat American prisoners, 
taken in battle, as my colleague threatens to treat 
our Carolina prisoners, if we should have any, 
General Washington gave notice of retaliation at 
once. That ended the affair on both sides. f 

It is of no real importance, I repeat, whether 
we commence, or South Carolina commences. It 
will be a case of actual war in either event. The 
questions we have to decide, consequently, are 
those which I propounded: shall we acquiesce 
in the peaceful separation of six States from the 
rest, or shall we engage in a war of which we 
cannot see the end; or shall we now address our- 
sel¥es to the noble and higher duty of attempt- | 
ing measures of conciliation, reconstructing and | 
laying more deeply, more firmly than ever, the 
foundations of the Union as at present constituted, 
redressing all complaints, silencing every dis- 
content, and doing this, not as partisans, but (if 
there be no better motive) by an instinct of self- 
preservation, and an earnest desire to perpetuate | 
the Gevernment which has been so valuable to us, | 
the best Government which the heart of man could 
erave? [tis no time, sir, in the very crisis of our 
national existence, to stand upon the question, 
who should propose, or who should accept terms 
of conciliation. | 

My colleague seems to imagine it the duty of 
the President, under his oath of office, to precipi- 
tate our whole country into civil war. He said 
that the President had sworn not to know that | 
any State had seceded, or attempted to secede. 
Well, sir, 1 should like to be informed where- 
abouts an affidavit of such ignorance has been re- 
corded. Lam not advised of any thing like it. 
The President is under obligation, assuredly, to 
execute the laws of the land; but can we not sus- 
pend the execution of any law upon the statute- 
book? Can we not suspend it for a week, or a 
month, or six months, or six years, if the attempt | 
to execute it, by force of arms, will provoke in- 
terminable war? In this regard, also, | commend | 
the counsels of John Quincy Adams. He did not 
imagine, while he occupied the presidential chair, 
that he was under any obligation to provoke, or 
to accept, such dire extremity. He did not be- 
lieve that the Constitution of the United States 
bound him, inevitably, to precipitate the country 
into civil war. On the contrary, in his special 
message of February 5, 1827, Mr. Adams said: 

“In abstaining, at this stage of the proceedings, from the 
application of any military force, I have been governed by 
considerations which will, [ trust, meet the concurrence 
of the Legislature. Among them, one of paramount import- 
ance has been that these surveys have been attempted and | 


partly effected under color of legal authority from the State 
of Georgia; that the surveyors are, therefore, not to be 


| would, in itself, have inflicted a wound upon the Union, 
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but as the agents of a sovereign State, acting in obedience || 


to authority which they believed to be binding upon them. 
Intimations had been given that, should they meet with 
interruption, they would, at all hazards, be sustained by 
the military force of the State; in which event, if the mil- 
itary force of the Union should have been employed to en- 
force its violated law, a conflict must have ensued, which | 


and have presented the aspect of one of these confederated 
States at war with the rest. Anxious, above all, to avert 
this state of things, yet at the same time impressed with 
the deepest conviction of my own duty to take care that 
the laws shall be executed, and the faith of the nation pre- | 
served, | have used of the means intrusted to the Execu- 
tive for that purpose only those which, without resorting 
to military force, may vindicate the sanctity of the law by | 
the ordinary agency of the judicial tribunals.”’ 





And yet, sir, that wasacase in which the Gov- 
ernment was striving to maintain the plighted 
faith of a treaty, as against infraction by one of 


_ citizens of another State; and shall w 


|| unwilling people; and that, too, 


an act of Congress for collecting duties at Charles. 


the States. When my colleague, or the Senator | 


from ‘Tennessee, assumes, thereforeyto treat the 
act of persons bearing the commission of South | 
Carolina as if it were only the act of individuals, 
I entreatthem to consider the pertinent suggestions | 
of Mr. Adams in @ similar case. Such acts can- 
not be viewed as the acts of individual and soli- 


| tary transgressors, but as the acts of persons 


~ 


| throughout a State which, be her conduct ever so 


closed in that State from this ume forth. But, 


_ the carriage of the mails through South Carolina, 


| other States than to the citizens of South Carolina 


obeying the mandates of a sovereignty, and toan | 
extent (which they believe, at least) it is binding | 
upon tiiem. 

It will end in war; begin as it may, it will end 
in war. This idea of my colleague, that the Con- 
stitution of the.United States, ex proprio vigore, 
compels the Executive, and even compels Con- 
gress, to engage in hostilities with a part of our 
own people; itis amazing to me, and utterly re- 
volting. Why, sir, we have absolute discretion 


regard to foreign nations. If our citizens are | 
abused, if our territory is invaded, or even pos- 
sessed, by hostile array, we, the Congress of the 
United States, consisting of a Senate and a House 
of Representatives, may, if we deem it essential 
to our own interests, decline to authorize hostili- 
ties. Does any one deny that? Why, then, are 
we told that we have not as much liberty in de- 
ciding questions of war and peace with our fellow- 
citizens in South Carolina, as in deciding such 
questions with foreign nations—a war, too, in 
which, if my colleague be right, the unfortunate 
captives are not to be treated as we treat prison- 
ers of another nation, but are to be executed in | 
the most ignominious manner? Mr. President, | 


I have not words to express my abhorrence of || 


such a conclusion. 

It is the lesson of history, that whenever a man 
would commit some atrocity without being re- 
sponsible to his own conscience, he styles it doing 
God service. Persecutors, in all time, have burned 
orslain the body of their victim in order, as they al- 
leged, to save his soul. Whatno Senator would do, 
upon his own responsibility, or from his own in- 
clination—draw the sword upon a whole commu- 
nity of our people, scatter desolation and carnage 


unjustifiable, has, at least, some cause of com- 
plaint—must it occur as if by the inexorable laws 
of fate? Where, in our senatorial oath, can such 
an obligation be distinguished? No, sir; wecannot 
avoid the responsibility of such calamities, if they 
should occur, by charging it upon the Constitu- 
tion of the United States, or upon our oath of 
office. We will be responsible for bloodshed, for 
civil war, for anarchy, if we do not avoid them. 
We can avoid them; but our responsibility we 
cannotavoid—respousibility to God and our coun- 
try, and to all the civilized world. 

My colleague thinks it of no consequence | 


whether the mails be or be not carried in South |) 
Carolina; the people need not have them, he says, || 
if they do not wish them. Nor does he consider 

| it of any consequence whether the district and | 


circuit courts of the United States are open or 


sir, the people of all the States are interested in 


and the receipt and delivery of letters within it. 
And so with regard to the administration of jus- 
tice. It is of more importance to the citizens of | 


that the courts of the Federal Government should 
be kept open; because a citizen of South Carolina 
cannot be plaintiff in those courts except in a few | 





viewed in the light of individual and solitary transgressors, || cases. 
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We must decide the whole Proposition one ae 
or another. Shall we employ soldiers to ca a 
the mail and deliver letters within the limi * 


° ~ il sof 
South Carolina? Shall we appoint as judees in. 


. ig? © Surrouy 
them, while sitting upon the bench, with Peden 
Ta 


bayonets? This will cost money, at least 
a great deal of it. We must burden and pi 
own constituents, therefore, to meet an ex end; 
ture so enormous. Why should we imporer i 
ourselves in order to enforce our laws againet an 
) x when we micht 
win them back with no loss of money, and ouiy 
an expenditure of kindness ? ome 
My colleague’s idea seems to be that, because 
ton may not be executed for two or three months 
or even for a longer time, it behooves us to ag 
ploy arms, and engage in war. Granted th: 
South Carolina will violate the Const a 
the United States: must we, for that re 
without any regard to consequences 


itution of 
ason, and 
» draw the 


| sword? The Senator from New Hampshire (Mr 


| CLark] seems afraid that the ‘ public property” 


sponse, namely: thatif any attack be apprehended 
| the worst thing we could do, possibly, would be 
whether to declare war or to maintain peace in || 


|| under which it must act; what is the armament 








| 


' 


in Fort Moultrie and Fort Sumter is not safe, anq 
wishes the President to inform us immediately 
how many soldiers are in garrison at each; whethi: 
they are able to defend themselves against ay qt. 
tack; what arms and ammunition they have; and 
above all, what orders, secret or otherwise, hay, 
been transmitted to them. He could notevey goo 
the force of what was so well suggested by the 
Senator from Mississippi (Mr. Davis} ii re- 


’ 


’ 


to inform the assailants, through the newspapers, 
of the number of each garrison; the commands 
of the fortresses, or their capacity to be defended. 
[ apprehend no attack at present, unless addi- 
tional troops be ordered thither; and, rather than 
do that, as an act of mercy to the officers and sol- 
diers now stationed at Charleston, I would have 
them withdrawn. God forbid that the glories of 
Fort Moultrie, won from the British fleet and 
army in 1776, should ever be washed away in tl: 
blood of our own soldiers and citizens! We are 
magnanimous enough, I hope, if we must have 
war with South Carolina, not to point the guns 
of any fortress erected for the defense of Chiarles- 
ton harbor against foreign enemies, into the streets 
of the city before which they stand. 

As to this idea that we must vindicate the Con- 


| stitution of the United States by force of arms, 


upon all occasions and without alternative, when 
we know that civil war will inevitably ensue, I 
deny it. Why, sir, let us examine the Constitu- 
tion by that rule. Here, for example, is the tenth 
section of the first article: ‘* No State shall enter 
into any treaty, alliance, or confederation.”” Sup- 
rose a State should do so: it would be a palpable 
cok of duty on her part; but would any Con- 
gress of the United States declare war against 
her? ‘* Or grant letters of marque and reprisal; coin 
money.”? ‘That is a vital power; it is delegated to 
Congress in terms by another clause, and here, 
as we observe, it is expressly forbidden to the 
States. I believe that some of the States have 
coined money nevertheless, and one of them may 
attempt it, for aught we can do, to-morrow. You 
would not a*tack any State government: so My 
colleague said. What then? Will you send our 
Army to tear down the mint; and, in case an 
officer of the State resists, will you prosecute him 
for treason? ** Emit bills of credit.’’ Several States 
have emitted them; but no punishment was ever 
proposed. ‘* Make anything but gold and silver co 
a tender in payment of debts; pass any bill of 
tainder, ex post facto law, or law impairing the obli- 
gation of contracts; or grant any title of ey 
Suppose that South Carolina should grant a Ut 
of nobility to some man—I understood the Sena 
tor from Tennessee to be apprehensive yesterday 
on that point: will you disperse the Legislature 
by force of arms, or only enact a law requiri's 
the man to renounce his title, or suffer the pena'y, 
of treason? You would not, I fancy, do any 
these things. Subsequently, in the same seco” 
I read: 

« No State shall, without the consent of Congress, '8} 
any duty of tonnage ; keep troops or ships of war in a ~ 
of. peace; enter into any agreement or compact 
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anothe 


r State or with a foreign Power; or engage in war, | 


unless actually invaded, orin such imminent danger as will | | 


not adinit of delay.”’ 


I presume there is no doubt that South Carolina 
now has troops, and, perhaps, ships of war. 1 


observe, by the newspapers, also that the Legis- | 


lature of North Carolina has appropriated money 
for arming and equipping certain military com- 
panies. ( 
cers and privates of suc 
treason, or to disperse the diane wherever 
assembled by an armed force? Obviously, then, 
Senators, it cannot be that a mere violation of the 
Federal Constitution, and far less of Federal laws, 
would leave to Congress no discretion whether 
actual war should or should not be levied. 


Does any one oe to treat the offi- | 
1 companies as guilty of | 


This having been shown, as [ conceive, why | 
should we notavoid war, if possible, with the au- | 


thorities and the people of South Carolina? ‘*Oh!”’ 
some objector will say, ‘‘we must collect the 
revenue.’ Yes, sir, men whocare nothing whether 
the mails are or are not carried; whether justice 
be administered in the Federal courts or not; 
whether the people of South Carolina have any 
representation in Congress or any otheradvantage 


from the Government, insist, vigorously, and at | 


allevents, (mostsacred constitutional vindication,) | 


that we shall make as much money from those 


veople, levy as much tribute on them, as possible. | 
Vell, suppose that we conquer them, all of them; | 


disperse the convention and the Legislature by 
arms; execute as traitors all the officers of the 
State: is that maintaining the Union? The Sena- 
tor from Tennessee appeared to think so yester- 
day, if l rightly heard his speech. I think not. 


I think the Union would at once and necessarily 


be destroyed. 
tory from the Atlantic ocean to the Savannah river 
as our conquered province; we should have so 
many prisoners, and, if we spare their lives, so 
many helpless subjects; but we should certainly 
have overthrown THE GovERNMENT of the State, 
and South Carolina would be no more. We might 
erect some false image, instead of the State so 
demolished; but our true confederate—our sis- 
ter—is dead. 
“ Labitur exsanguis, labuntur frigida leto 
Lumina, purpureus quondam color ora reliquit.”’ 

Mr. President, I am for peace, and not for war; 
least of all, for a war so unnatural as this would 
be. Lam for conciliation; and therefore, in good 
faith, will stand at the side of my honorable friend 
from Kentucky, (Mr. Crirrenpen,} and earn- 


We should have so much terr!- | 


estly endeavor to keep the door of compromise | 


open as long as possible. Others may debate the 
abstract right, as they call it, of a State to secede; 
but my voice shall not engage in a clamor so dread- 
ful. t caane the path I have chosen to be the 
path of safety for all the States, and therefore 
the path of wisdom; not, indeed, that wisdom by 
which the people are sometimes betrayed, under 
specious phrases and soft pretexts, to their own 
ruin, kindling their hearts with hatred, and stain- 
ing their hands with blood; but that wisdom 
founded upon humane thoughts, by which nations 
continue to flourish and long maintain their liber- 
ues. Iam opposed to the scheme, under what 
name soever disguised, of plunging our country 


into the abyss of violence, anarchy, and fatal | 


dismemberment. 
If the Prince of Wales, when lately admiring 


the magnificence of our domain, our luxurious | 


ciues, our noble rivers and lakes, our vast prai- 
ries, our somber mountains, our smiling fields and 
plains, our stupendous works of public improve- 
ment, remembered—as, being doubtless familiar 
with all the glories of English literature, he may 
have remembered—the speech delivered by Ed- 
mund Burke, in the House of Commons, on the 
22d of March, 1775, in favor of conciliation 
with the American colonies, he probably said to 
himself, or possibly to others: ‘‘Alas! alas! had 


my great-grandfather, George III, listened to such | 


counsels in time, and followed them, instead of 
attempting to collect the revenue and enforce the 


laws by mere violence, while a complaining peo- | 


Es stood before him with angry countenances and 
iearts almost turned to despair, this matchless 


jewel might have glittered this day as the proudest | 


in my mother’s diadem.”’ 


Mr. President, from that very speech allow me I 


i 


' cause, and by one portion of our people against | 


| mately restored, if not absolutely preserved. 


| of conciliation and compromise, and, at the same 


| and the oath we have taken—will drive us all, 


| atives of thirty-three independent, free, and equal 


| desire of my heart. 


| begged, as alms, by an impoverished and defeated violence. 
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i} 
to give you the substance of the objections which || dreadful words as pronounced the doom of Baby- 
I have urged at length: || lon: 

‘“ First, sir, permit me to observe that the use of force i] “GoD HATH NUMBERED THY KINGDOM, AND FINISHED 
alone is but temporary. It may subdue fora moment, but || 1T} THOU ART WEIGHED IN THE BALANCES, AND ART 
it does not remove the necessity of subduing again; anda | FOUND WANTING; THY KINGDOM IS DIVIDED, AND GIVEN TO 
nation is not governed, which is perpetually to be con- || THE Mepes anv PeRsians.” 
quered. ae pals: , It may be, for a while, that genial suns and 

“* My next objection is uncertainty. Terror isnotalways || refreshing showers and the providence of ‘times 
the effect of force, and an armament is nota victory. If you - . . 
do not succeed, you are without resource :-for, concilia- || and seasons will continue to repay the husband- 
tion failing, force remains; but, force failing, no further |} man for his toil; that art and science and the com- 
hope of reconciliation is left. Power and authority are || forts of civilization will bless our people as now; 
sometimes bought by kindness; but they can never be || Lutoverall the destroying angel, which has turned 

so many realms to deserts, will slowly, silently, 
inevitably,extend his pinions, until the fair places 
of this continent become like the faded seats of 
once imperial Republics in the Old World. 


** A further objection to force is, that you impair the ob- 
ject by your very endeavors to preserve it. The thing you 
fought for is not the thing which you recover; but depre- 
ciated, sunk, wasted, and consumed, in the contest. Noth- | 
ing less will content me than whole America. I do not | 
choose to consume its strength along with our own; be- 
cause,in all parts, itis the British strength that Lconsume. | 
I do not elena be caught, by a foreign enemy, at the end STATE OF THE UNION. 
of this exhausting conflict; and, still less, in the midst of 
it. I may escape; but l can make no insurance against 


SPEECH OF HON. 8. A. DOUGLAS, 
such an event.”’ 
Senators, I did hope, fondly hope, that instead | OF ILLINOIS, 
of refusing to accept terms of conciliation and | In roe Senate, January 3, 1861. 
honorable compromise; instead of madly provok- || ‘The Senate having under consideration the following 
ing whole States and millions of people to what |) resotution reported by the select committee of thirteen, 
some of you call treason and rebellion; instead || appointed to consider the agitated and distracted condition 
of giving them and ourselves to destruction upon || of the country— 
the fatal conceit that our oaths to support the | Resolved, That the committee have not been able to agree 
Constitution of the United States do noteven allow |) upon any genera! plan of adjustment, and report that fact 
us to pause in the presence of an unexampled to the Senate, together with the journal of the committee ; 
crisis, we should all have agreed, ere this, in the Mr. DOUGLAS said: 
adoption of measures calculated to stay the alarm Mr. Presiwent: No act of my public life has 
Which now pervades the country, and threatens || ever caused me so much regret as the necessity of 
our Union with perpetual overthrow. There is || voting in the special committee of thirteen for the 
yet time; buat time is very precious. Let us de- || resolution reporting to the Senate our inability to 
termine, first of all, that we will have no war, no | agree upon any general plan of adjustment, which 
bloodshed, if we are able in any manner to avoid || would restore peace to the country and insure the 
it. Waris no remedy in sucha case; itisalways pterrity oftie Unie. If we wish to understand the 
a horrible visitation—horrible when waged for the |) real causes which have produced such wide-spread 
best and holiest cause; but horrible indeed, and || and deep-seated discontent in the slaveholding 
inexpressibly wicked, when waged without any |) States, we must go back beyond the recent pres- 
dential election, and trace the origin and history 
of the slavery agitation from the period when it 
first became an active element in Federal polities. 
Without fatiguing the Senate with tedious de- 
tails, I may be permitted to assume, without the 
fear of successful contradiction, that whenever the 
Federal Government has attempted to decide and 
control the slavery question in the newly acquired 
Territories, regardless of the wishes of the in- 
habitants, alienation of feeling, sectional strife, 
and discord have ensued; and whenever Congress 
has refrained from such interference, harmony 
and fraternal feeling have been restored. The 
whole volume of our nation’s history may be con- 
fidently appealed to in support of this proposi- 
tion. ‘The most memorable instances are the fear- 
ful seetional controversies which brought the 
Union to the verge of disruption in 1820, and again 
in 1850. It was the territorial question in each 
sase Which presented the chief points of difficulty, 
because it involved the irritating question of the 
rn relative political power of the two sections. All 
North as well as South, into an abyss where re- |) the other questions, which entered into and served 
union is impossible, where peace never can be || to increase the slavery agitation, were deemed of 
restored, where the liberties of all the States will |) secondary importance, and dwindled into insig- 
be utterly and hopelessly ingulfed. If my col- || nificance so soon as the territorial question was 
league has truly expressed the determination of || definitely settled. 
his and my constituents, I shall esteem it no loss, From the period of the organization of the Fed- 
but an eminent and glorious distinction, to retire || eral Government, under the Constitution, in 1789, 
from public service while the flag of the Union || down to 1820, all the territorial governments had 
yet floats above this Capitol, and calls together, || been organized upon the basis of non-interfer- 
in annual session, the embassadors and represent- | ence by Congress with the domestic institutions 
of the people. During that period several new 
Territories were organized, including Tennessee, 
Louisiana, Missouri, Mississippi, and Alabama. 
In no one of these Territories did Congress at- 
tempt to interfere with the question of slavery, 
either to introduce or exclude, protect or prohibit 
Let me, at least, no more || it, During the whole of this period there was 
frequent this palace after its proud Genivs shall | peace and good-will between the people of all 
have departed; lest where now, in niche and upon || parts of the Union so far as the question of sla- 
column, or station, or pediment, I behold the |) very was concerned. 
sculptured effigies of past glory, there blaze forth, But the first time Congress ever attempted to in- 
as by some horrible enchantment, from stony eyes | terfere with and control that question, regardless 
and distorted features, the denion of discord and ofthe wishes of the people interested in it,the Union 
fraternal strife; while, instead of gorgeous inscrip- || was putin jeopardy, and was only saved from dis- 
tions to tne Union displayed on every side— || solutionby the adoption ofthe compromise of 1820. 
above, beneath, and around—I see only the fin- || In the famous Missouri controversy, the majority 
gers of a man’s hand writing over against the || of the North demanded that Congress should pro- 








another. Let us not hesitate to suspend the ex- 
ecution of whatever laws cannot be executed, at 
present, without violence; submit, if necessary, 
to a diminution of revenue; and thus, or further, 
if necessary, through acts of generous confidence, 
avoid all dangers of collision between Federal 
and State authorities, soothe apprehension every- 
where, and be enabled calmly to proceed, by con- 
stitutional amendment, to the duty of securing 
forever the Union we shall have rescued, and ulti- 


Whether I have or have not spoken wisely, for 
my own sake, as an individual, I have now dis- 
charged my duty, as I understand it, toward God 
and my country; beyond that,*in all sincerity, I 
have notinquired. I believe that the policy which 
my colleague announced—of entertaining no terms 


time, endeavoring to avoid the responsibility of | 
civil war by charging it upon the Constitution 


sovereignties. I have once declared to you, Sen- 
ators, and now repeat, that your separate confed- 
eracies, northern or southern, have no charms for 
me; their promises of liberty, security, and endur- 
ance, kindle not my imagination, nor satisfy the 


} 
| 


candlestick, upon the plaster of the wall, such /! hibit slavery forever in all the territory acquired 
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from France, extending from the State of Louisiana 








oa - — 


|| agitation of 1849-50 was a second edition of that || sitions, whether on the North or the 


| = : : 
oar aor : ; South, would of | 
to the British possessions on the north, and from || of 1819-29. It was stimulated by the same mo- || have conformed to that adjustment, Without ey. con 
the Mississippi to the Rocky Mountains. The ] lives, aiming at the same ends, and enforced by || citing the passions, or wounding the mad 


2 Sensi bilitie the 
or disturbing the harmony of our people ld. ext 
° 0 


not think it would have made any material dif. mi 
ference in respect to the condition of the od : effi 
States to be formed out of such territory, ¢ m - 
have always believed, and often said, that u : his 


South and the conservative minority of the North, || the same arguments. The northern majority 
on the contrary, stood firmly upon the ground of | invoked the intervention of Congress to prohibit 
| 
| 
} 


non-intervention, denying the right of Congress || slavery everywhere in the Territories of the Uni- 
to touch the subject. They did not ask Con- || ted States—both sides of the Missouri line—south 
gress to interfere for protection nor for any pur- || as well as north of 36° 30’. The South, together 


pose; while they opposed the right and justice of || with a conservative minority in the North, stood | existence or non-existence of African Slavery q de. 
exclusion. Thus, each party, with their respect- || firmly upon the ground of non-intervention,deny- || pends more upon the necessities of climate, healt), tio 
ive positions distinctly defined—the one for and || ing the right of Congress to interfere with the ? 


' | s | the | and productions, than upon congressiona| and ca 
the other against congressional intervention— || subject, but avowing a willingness, in the spirit || territorialenactments. It was in reference to this F w! 


maintained its position with desperate persistency || of concession for the sake of peace and the Union, || great truth that Mr. Webster said that the eo, in 
until disunion seemed inevitable, when a com- || to adhere to and carry out the policy of an equit- || dition of all the territory acquired from Mexio, fh 





promise was effected by an equitable partition of || able partition on the line of 36° 30’ to the Pacific | so far as the question of slavery was ane 7 = 
the territory between the two sections on the line |) ocean, in the same sense in which it was adopted || was irrevocably fixed and settled by an irrepea), m 
of 36° 30’, prohibiting slavery on the one side || in 1820, and according to the understanding when || ble law—the law of climate, and of physical = us 
and permitting it on the other. | Texas was annexed in 1845. Every argument | ography, and of the formation of the earth. Y) s¢ 
In the adoption of this compromise, each party || and reason, every consideration of patriotism and || might as well attempt by act of Congress to ee N 
ielded one Half of its claim for the sake of the | duty, which induced the adoption of the policy | vel cotton to grow upon the tops of the Roe! . in 
Jnion. It was designed to form the basis of per- || in 1820, and its application to Texas in 1845, de- | teense se and rice upon the summits of lu 
petuel peace on the slavery question by establish- || manded its application to California and New || Sierra Nevada, as to compel slavery to exist, jy v 
ing a rule in accordance with which all future con- ||} Mexico in 1848. The peace of the country, the || congressional enactment, wherc neither climat. t 
troversy would be avoided. The line of partition || fraternal feclings of all its parts, the safety of the || nor health, nor productions, will render it neces. a 
was distinctly marked so far as our territory might |; Union, all were involved. || sary and self-sustaining. Yet the desire, on t\y s 
extend; and, by irresistible inference, the spirit of Under these circumstances, as chairman of the || one hand, for the extension of slavery into y». c 
‘the compromise required the extension of the line |; Committee on Territories, I introduced into the || gions where it is physically impossible to sustain 
on the same parallel whenever we should extend || Senate the following proposition, which was | it, and, on the other hand, to abolish and exelyde i 
our territorial limits. The North and the South— || adopted by a vote of 33 to 21 in the Senate, but |, it from those countries where the white man cap. c 
although each was dissatisfied with the terms of the || rejected in the House of Representatives. Iread |; not endure the climate and cultivate the soil, 
settlement, each having surrendered one half ofits || from the Journal, August 10, 1848, page 563: || threatens to keep the agitation of this question ‘ 
claim—by common consent agreed to acquiesce in |! « Op motion by Mr. Doveras to amend the bill, section || Perpetually in Congress, until the passions of t\; ( 
it, and abide by it as a permanent basis of peace || fourteen, line one, by inserting after the word ‘enacted # || people shall become so inflamed .that civil war , 
upon the slavery question, It is true, that there ee the ratcarsog ? oat co ease, aaa a me | and disunion shall become inevitable. It is the 
; on . ae) Niiss fi se * as de > r > : aires ; } she ay slavery « 
were a few discontented spirits in both sections J aacedeaen Shorten’ - caaieatas he ponte of Ue | territorial question—w hether slavery shall exist i 
who attempted to renew the controversy from || Missouri Territory to form a constitution and State gov- || 19, those vast regions, in utter disregard of the ' 


time to time; but the deep Union feeling pre- | ernment, and for the admission of such State into the || wishes and necessities of the people inhabiting 


vailed, and the masses of the people were disposed || ae on - equal footing cae the original —o — 4 || them—that is convulsing and dissolving the Re- | 
» settlement s > gure > | prohibit slavery in certain ‘Territories, approved March 6, || ic: i j i zo hava » “ 

to stand by the settlement as the surest means of || $680.” be, and the same ie hereby, declared to extend tothe || public; a question in which we have no direct 

averting future difficulties. : Pacific ocean ; and the said eighth section, together with || terest, about which we have very little knowl- ) 

Peace was restored, fraternal feeling returned, || the compromise therein effected, is hereby revived, and | edge, and which the people of those Territories 

and we were a happy and united people so long || declared to be in fall force and binding, for the future or- || must and will eventually decide for themselves 


_ rams cae . |, ganization of the Territories of the United States, in the || . oe ie A si 
as we adhered to, and carried out in good faith, || same sense, &nd with the same understanding, with which || and to suit themselves, no matter what Congress 
the Missouri compromise, according to its spirit 


zt | it was originally adopted ; may do. But for this territorial question there 
as well as its letter. In 1845, when Texas was || “It was determined in the affirmative—yeas 33, nays 21. | would be very little difficulty in settling the other 
annexed to the Union, the policy of an equitable || | “ On motion by Mr. Batpwen, the yeas and nays being || matters in controversy. The Abolitionists could 


. . - « © || desired by One filth of the Senators present, those who || : : 
partition on the line ef 36° 30’ was adhered to, || aa is Ghee aiemative ane t P shes || never endanger the peace of the country or tl 
and carried into effect by the extension of the line 


on ¢ | ‘Messrs. Atchison, Badger, Bell, Benton, Berrien, Bor- || ¢Xistence of the Union by the agitation of th 
as far westward as the new acquisition might || land, Bright, Buuer, Calhoun, Cameron, Davis of Missis- | slavery question in the District of Columbia by 
° . . e ii ; i ieki as ene. Pitz . A y b : - . ‘ 
reach. It is true, there was much diversity of || Sippl, Dickinson, Douglas, Downs, Fitzgerald, Foote, Han- || itself, or in the dock-yards, forts, and arsenals in 
-s . . . negan, Houston, Hunter, Johnson of Maryland, Johnson of |! ern? oe 

opinion as to the propriety and wisdom of an- || 7 ouisiana, Jolson of Georgia, King, Lewis, Mangum, Ma- || the slaveholding States, or upon the fugitive slave 
nexing Texas. In the North the measure was |) son, Metcalf, Pearce, Sebastian, Spruance, Sturgeon, Tur- || law, or upon any minor issue, or upon them al! 
opposed by large numbers upon the distinct || ney, Underwood. y together, if the territorial question could be finally 
° ° “Tr se whe , » ive ° ° . 

ground that it was enlarging the area of slave | Those who voted in the negative are : , and irrevocably settled. 

: rithi Re tes eo di he S WF * Messrs. Allen, Atherton, Baldwin, Bradbury, Breese, || . a soe saline: th a 
territory within the Union; and in the South it || @jark, Corwin, Davis of Massachusetts, Dayton, Dix, || repeat, it was the repudiation of the policy 0 
probably received much additional support for || Dodge, Feich, Green, Hale, Hamlin, Miller, Niles, Phelps, || the Missouri compromise, the refusal to apply it 
the same reason; but, while it may have been op- Upham, W alker, Ww ee a = | to the territory acquired from Mexico, when of- 
posed and papperies, in some degree, north and Go the proposed emendment was agreed to. fered by me, and supported by the whole South, 

) /in August, 1848, which reopened the agitation 


south, from these considerations, no considerable The bill, as amended, was then ordered to be 
| : . ° r 
| and revived the Missouri controversy. ‘The com- 


number in either section objected to it upon the ; 
ground that itextended and carried out the policy || 22, and was read the third time, and passed on the | promise of 1820 once repudiated, the policy of an 
of the Missouricompromise. The objection was || same day. By the classification uf the votes for |, equitable partition of the territory abandoned , the 
solely to the acquisition of the country, and not || my propusition to carry out the Missouri com- |; proposition to extend it to the Pacific being re- 
to the application of the Missouri compromise to || promise, it will be seen that all the southern Sen- |, jected, and the original controversy reopened with 
it, if acquired. No fair-minded man could deny || ators, twenty-six in number, including Mr. Cal- |; increased bitterness, each party threw itself back 
that every reason which induced the adoption of || houn, voted in the affirmative; and of the northern || on its original extreme position—the one di mand- 
the line in 1820 demanded its extension through || Senators, seven voted in the affirmative and twen- || ing its exclusion everywhere, and the other in- 
Texas, and every new acquisition, whenever we ty-one in the negative. The proposition was re- | sisting upon its right to go everywhere in the 
enlarged our territorial possessions in that direc- || jected in the House of Representatives by almost || Territories, regardless of the wishes of the people 
tion. No man would have been deemed faithful i a sectional vote, the whole South voting for it, || inhabiting them. All the arguments, pro and con., 
to the obligations of the Missouri compromise at || and a large majority of the North against it. used in 1819-20 were repeated in 1849-50. The 
uestion was the same, and the relative position of 
th 








engrossed for a third reading, by a vote of 33 to 





that day, who was opposed to its application to It was the rejection of that proposition—the re- 
future acquisitions. e two sections the same. 


The record shows that Texas was annexed to 
the Union upon the express condition that the 
Missouri compromise should be extended and 
made applicable to the country, so far as our new 
boundaries might reach. The history of that || was again brought to the verge of disruption, 
acquisition will show tliat I not only supported || 


pudiation of the policy of an equitable partition 


of the territory between the two sections, on the Such was the condition of things at the open- 


ing of the session of 1849-50, when Mr. Clay 
resumed his seat in this body. 

The purest patriots in the land had_ become 
alarmed for the fate of the Republic. The 1m- 


| 
| 
| 
| 
line of 369 30’—which reopened the floodgates of | 
before the swelling tide of bitter waters could be mortal Clay, whose life had been devoted to the 


slavery agitation and deluged the whole country | 


| with sectional strife and bitterness, until the Union 


the annexation of Texas, but that I urged the | turned back, and passion and prejudice could be || rights, interests, and glory of his country, ha 
necessity of applying the Missouri compromise |, made to give place to reason and patriotism. retired to the shades of Ashland to ei an- 
to it, for the purpose of extending it through New || Had the Senate’s proposition been concurred || otheranda better world. When, in his retirement, 
Mexico and California to the Pacific ocean, when- | hearing the harsh and discordant notes o 
ever we should acquire those Territories, as a | tional strife and disunion, he consented, at the 
means of putting an end to the slavery agitation || 
forever. 
The afnexation of Texas drew after it the war | 

| 





|| in by the House of Representatives; had the pol- 
| icy of an equitable partition been adhered to; had 
| the Missouri compromise been carried out in 
_ good faith, through our newly acquired territory, 
to the Pacific ocean, there would have been an 


earnest solicitation of his countrymen, to resume 
his seat in the Senate, the theater of his grea 
deeds, to see if, by his experience, his wisdom, 


/ 
with Mexico, and the treaty of peace left us in pos- | the renown of his great name, and his strong hold 


session of California and New Mexico. This large 
acquisition of new territory was made the occa- 
sion for renewing the Missouri controversy. The 


end to the slavery agitation forever. For, the line 
of partition between free and slave territory oe 

| once firmly established and distinctly define 
from the Atlantic to the Pacific, all new acqui- 


upon the confidence and affections of the Ameri 
can people, he could not do something to restolv 
peace toa distracted country. From the momen 
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of his arrival among us he became, by common 
consent, and asa matter of course, the leader of 
the Union men. His first idea was to revive and | 
extend to the Pacific ocean the Missouri compro- 
mise line, with the same understanding and legal 
effect in which it had been adopted in 1820, and 
continued through Texas in 1845. I was one of 
his humble followers and trusted friends in en- 


deavoring to carry out that policy, and in connec- | 


tion with others, at his special request, carefully 


canvassed both Houses of Congress to ascertain |, 
whether it was possible to obtain a majority vote 


in each House for the measure. We found no dif- 
ficulty with the southern Senators and Repre- 
sentatives, and could secure the coéperation of a 
minority from the North; but not enough to give 
us a majority in both Houses. Hence the Mis- 


souri compromise was abandoned by its friends, | 


wor from choice, but from rmaBiLity to carry it 
into effect in good faith. It was with extreme re- 


luctance that Mr. Clay, and those of us who acted | 
with him and shared his confidence, were brought | 


to the conclusion that we must abandon, from 1n- 
ability to carry out, the line of policy which had 
saved the Union in 1820, and given peace to the 
country for many happy years. 

Finding ourselves unable to maintain that pol- 
icy, we yielded to a stern necessity, and turned 
our attention to the discovery of some other plan 
by which the existing difficulties could be settled, 
and future troubles avoided. I need not detail the 
circumstances under which Mr. Clay brought for- 
ward his plan of adjustment, which received the 
sanction of the two Houses of Congress and the 
approbation of the American people, and is famil- 
iarly known as the compromise measures of 1850. 
These measures were designed to accomplish the 


same results as the act of 1820, but in a different | 


mode. The leading feature and chief merit of 
each was to banish the slavery agitation from the 
Halls of Congress and the arena of Federal poli- 
ucs. 
end by an equitable partition of the Territories 
between the contending sections. The acts of 1850 
were designed to attain the same end by remitting 
the whole question of slavery to the decision of the 
people of the Territories, subject to the limitations 
of the Constitution, and let the Federal courts 
determine the validity and constitutionality of the 


The act of 1820 was intended to attain this | 


territorial enactments from time to time, as cases | 


should arise and appeals be taken to the Supreme 
Court of the United States. The one, proposed to 
settle the question by a geographical line and an 
equitable parution; and the other by the principles 
of popular sovereignty in accordance with the Con- 
stituuon. The object of both being the same, I 
supported each in turn as a means of attaining a 
desirable end. 


After the compromise measures of 1850 had be- | 


come the law of the land, those who had opposed 
their enactment appealed to their constituents to 
sustain them in their opposition, and implored 


them not to acquiesce in the principles upon which | 
they were founded, and never to cease to war upon | 


them until they should be annulled and effaced 
from the statute-book. The contest before the 
people was fierce and bitter, accompanied some- 
umes withgacts of violence and intimidation; but 
tortanately, Mr Clay lived long enough to feeland 
know that his last great efforts for the peace of 


the country and the perpetuity of the Union—the | 
crowning acts of a brilliant and glorious career in | 
the public service—had met the approval and re- | 
ceived the almost unanimous indorsement of his | 


grateful countrymen he repose which the coun- | 
8 y Ther P || Government, sanctioned by the approving voice of the 


‘ry was permitted to enjoy for a brief period 
proved to be a temporary truce in the sectional 
conflict, and not a permanent peace uppn the sla- 
very question. The purpose of reopening the 
agitation for a congressional prohibition of sla- 
very in all the Territories whenever an opportu- 
nity or excuse could be had, seems never to have 
been abandoned by those who originated the 
scheme for partisan purposes, in 1819, and were 
bafiled in their designs by the adoption of the Mis- 
sour! cémpromise in 1820; and who renewed the 
attempt in 1848, but were again doomed to suffer 
& mortifying defeat in the adoption of the compro- 
‘mise measures of 1850. The opportunity and 
pretext for renewing the agitation was discovered 
by those who had never abandoned the design, 
when it became necessary, in 1854, to pass the 
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necessary laws for the organization of the Terri- 
tories of Kansas and Nebraska. The necessity 


for the organization of these Territories, in order | 


to open and protect the routes of emigration and 
travel to California and Oregon could not be de- 
nied. The measure could not be postponed longer 
without endangering the peace of the frontier set- 


| tlements, and incurring the hazards of an Indian 


| vices on the occasion. 


war, growing out of the constant collisions be- 


|| tween the emigrants and the Indian tribes through 


whose country they were compelled to pass. 

Early in December, 1853, Senator Dodee, of 
Iowa, introduced a bill for the organization of the 
Territory of Nebraska, which was referred to the 
Committee on Territories, of which I was chair- 
man. The committee did not volunteer their ser- 
The bill was referred to 
us by the vote of the Senate, and our action was 
in discharge of a plain duty imposed upon us by 
an express command of the body. 

The first question which addressed itself to the 
calm and deliberate consideration of the commit- 
tee was: upon what basis shall the organization 
of the territory be formed? Whether upon the 
theory of a geographical line and an equitable par- 
tition of the territory in accordance with the com- 
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| 
| 
| 
| 


promise of 1820, which had been abandoned by | 


its supporters not from choice, but from our in- 


ability to carry it out; or upon the principle of || 


non-intervention and popular sovereignty, accord- 


_ing to the compromise measures of 1850, which 


had taken the place of the Missouri compromise? 
The committee, upon mature deliberation, and 


| with great unanimity, decided that all future ter- 


ritorial organizations should be formed upon the 
principles and model of the compromise measures 
of 1850, inasmuch as in the recent presidential 
election (1852) both of the great political parties 


| of the country, (Whig and Democratic,) of which 
| the Senate was composed, stood pledged to those 


' being somewhat tedious, in order that the Senate | 


measures as a substitute for the act of 1820; and 
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earried into faithful execution in all ‘ the organized Terri- 
tories,’ the same as in the States. 

The substitute for the bill which your committee have 
prepared, and which is commended to the favorable action 


|| of the Senate, proposes to carry those propositions and prin- 


ciples into practical operation, 1% 1+HE PRECISE LANGUAGE 
OF THE COMPROMISE MSASURES OF 1850.” 


No sooner was this report and bill printed and 
laid upon the tables of Senators, than an address 
was prepared and issued over the signatures of 
those party leaders who had always denounced 
‘*the Missouri compromise as a crime against 
freedom, and a compact with infamy,’’ in which 
the bill was “ arraigned as a gross violation of a 
sacred pledge;’’ ‘‘as a criminal betrayal of pre- 
cious rights;’’ and the report denounced as “a 
mere invention, designed to cover up from public 
reprehension meditated bad faith.”’ 

The Missouri compromise was * infamous,” 
in their estimation, so long as it remained upon 
the statute-book and was carried out in good 
faith, as a means of preserving the peace of the 
country and preventing the slavery agitation in 
Congress. But it suddenly became ‘a sacred 
pledge,’ a ** solemn compact for the preservation 
of precious rights,’’ the moment they had suc- 
ceeded in preventing its faithful execution and in 
causing it to be abandoned when it ceased to be 
an impregnable barrier against slavery agitation 
and sectional strife. The bill against which the 
hue and cry was raised, and the crusade preached, 
did not contain a word about the Missouri com- 
promise, nor inany manner refer toit, It simply 


‘| allowed the people of the Territory to legislate 
| for themselves on all rightful subjects of legisla- 
| tion, and left them free to form and regulate their 


domestic institutions in their own way, subject 
only to the Constitution. So far ay the Missouri 
act, or any other statute, might be supposed to 
conflict with this right of self-government in the 
Territories, it was, by inference, rendered null 


| and void to thatextent,and for no other purpose. 


the committee instructed me, as their organ, to || 


prepare a report and draft a substitute for Mr. 
Dodge’s bill in accordance with these views. I 


will now read from the record, at the hazard of | 


and the country may judge with what fidelity I 
performed this duty: 


** January 4th, 1854, Mr. Dovgitas made the following 
report: *'fhe Committee on Territories, to which was re 


ferred a bill foran actto establish the Territory of Nebraska, | 


have given the same that serious and deliberate considera- 
tion which its great importance demands, and beg leave to 
report it back to the Senate, with various amendments, in 


the form of a substitute for the bill. 


“¢The principal amendments which your committee 
decm it their duty to commend to the favorable action of 
the Senate, in a special report, are those in which the prin- 


| ciples established by the compromise measures of 1859, so 


far as they are applicable to territorial organizations, are 
proposed to be aflirmed and carried into practical operation 
within the limits of the new Territory. 

*°¢ The wisdom of those measures is attested, not less by 


their salutary and beneficial effects in allaying sectional agi- | 


tation and restoring peace and harmony to an irritated and 
distracted people, than by the cordial and almost universal 


| approbation with which they have been received aud sanc- 


tioned by the whole country. In the judgmentof your com- 
mittee, those measures were intended to have a far more com- 
prehensive and enduring effect than the mere adjustment of 
the difficulties arising out of the recent acquisitionof Mezt- 
can territory. THEY WERE DESIGNED TO ESTABLISH CER- 
TAIN GREAT PRINCIPLES, WHICII WOULD NOT ONLY FURNISH 


| ADEQUATE REMEDIES FOR CXISTING EVILS, BUT IN ALL TIME 


| 
j 


| 
| 
' 


TO COME AVOID THE PERILS OF A SIMILAR AGITATION, BY 
WITHDRAWING THE QUESTION OF SLAVERY 


FROM THE | 


Haus or CONGRESS AND THE POLITICAL ARENA, AND COM- | 


MITTING IT TO TIE ARBITRAMENT OF THOSE WHO WERE 
IMMEDIATELY INTERESTED IN, AND ALONE RESPONSIBLE 
FOR, ITS CONSEQUENCES. With the view of conforming 
their action to what they regard the settled policy of the 


American people, your committee have deemed it their 
duty to incorporate and perpetuate in their territorial bills 
the principles and spirit of those measures.’ ”’ 


After reviewing the provisions of the legislation 
of 1850, the committee conclude as follows: 

“From these provisions it is apparent that the compro- 
mise measures of 1850 affirm and rest upon the following 
propositions : 

“ First, That all questions pertaining to slavery in the 


Territories, and in the new States to be formed therelrom, | 
are to he left to the decision of the people residing therein, | 
by their appropriate representatives, to be chosen by them | 


for tat purpose. 

“ Second, That ‘all cases involving title to slaves,’ and 
‘questions of personal freedom,’ are referred to the adjudi- 
cation of the local tribunals, with the right of appeal to the 


| Supreme Court of the United States. 


“Third, That the provision of the Constitution of the 
United States, in respect to fugitives from service, is to be 


} 
| 
} 
! 
} 
j 


Several weeks afterwards, when a doubt was sug- 
gested whether, under the bill as it stood, the 
people of the Territory would be authorized to 
exercise this right of self-government upen the 
slavery question, during the existence of the lerri- 
torial government, an amendment was adopted, on 


| my motion, for the sole and avowed purpose of 


removing that doubt and securing that right, in 
accordance with the compromise measures of 
1850, as stated by me and reported in the debates 
at the time. ‘The amendment will be found in the 
fourteenth section of the act, and is as follows: 

‘That the Constitution and alllaws of the United States 
which are not locally inapplicable, shalt have the same 
force and effect within the said Territory of Nebraska as 
elsewhere within the United States, except the oo sec- 
tion of the act preparatory to the admission of Missouri 
into the Union, approved Mareh 6, 1820, which, being incon- 
sistent with the principle of nonintervention by Congress with 
slavery in the States and Territories, AS RECOGNIZED BY THE 
LEGISLATION OF 1850, commonly called the compromise 
measures, is hereby declared inoperative and void ; it being 
the true intent and meaning of this act not to legislate sia- 
very into any Territory or State, nor to exclude it there 
from, but to leave the people thereof perfectly free to form 
and regulate their domestic institutions in their own way, sub- 
ject only to the Constitution of the United States.’’ 

In my opinion this amendment did not change 
the legal effect of the bill as ns a by the com- 
mittee. Its object was to render its meaning cer- 
tain, by removing all doubts in regard to the 
right of the people to exercise the privileges of 
self-government on the slavery question, as well 
as all others consistent with the Constitution, dur- 
ing their territorial condition, as well as when 
they should become a State. From that day to 
this, there has been a fierce and desperate struggle 
between the supporters and opponents of the ter- 
ritorial policy inaugurated under the auspices of 
Mr. Clay, in 1850, and affirmed in the Kansas- 
Nebraska act in 1854—the one to maintain and 
the other to overthrow the principle of non-inter- 
vention and popular sovereignty, as the settled 
policy of the government in reference to the or- 
ganization of Territories, and the admission of 
new States. This sketch of the origin and prog- 
ress of the slavery agitation as an element of polit- 
ical power and partisan warfare, covers the entire 
period from the orgamzation of the Federal Gov- 
ernment under the Constitution, in 1789, to the 
present, and is naturally divided into three parts: 

First. From 1789, when the Constitution went 
into operation, to 1819-20, when the Missouri 


' controversy arose, the Territories were all organ- 
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ized upon the basis of non-intervention by €on- 
gress with the domestic affairs of the people, and 
especially upon the question of African slavery. 
During the whole of this period, domestic tran- 
quillity and fraternal feeling prevailed. 

Second. From 1820, when the Missouri com- 
promise was adopted, to 1848 and 1850, when it 
was repudiated and finally abandoned, all the Ter- 
ritories were organized with reference to the policy 
of anequitable partition between the two sections 
upon the line of 36° 30’. During this period 
there was no serious difficulty upon the territorial 


question, so long as the Missouri compromise | 


was adhered to, and carried out in good faith. 
Third. From 1850, when the original doctrine 


of non-intervention, asit prevailed during the first | 


thirty years, was reestablished as the policy of 
the Government inthe organization of Territories, 
and the admission of new States, to the present 
time, there has been a constant struggle, except 
for a short interval, to overthrow and repudiate 
the policy and principles of the compromise meas- 
ures of 1850, for the purpose of returning to the 
old doctrine of congressional intervention for the 
prohibition of slavery in all the Territories, south 
as well as north of the Missouri line, regardless 
of the wishes and condition of the people inhab- 
iting the country. 

In view of these facts, I feel authorized to re- 
affirm the proposition with which | commenced 
my remarks, that whenever the Federal Govern- 


ment has attempted to control the slavery ques- | 


tion in our newly-acquired Territories, alienation 
of feeling, discord, and sectional strife, have en- 
sued; and whenever Coneress has refrained from 
such interference, peace, harmony, and good will, 
have returned. The conclusion | draw from these 
»yremises is, that the slavery question should be 
laiiehed forever fromthe Halls of Congress and 
the arena of Federal politics by an irrepealable 
constitutional provision. I have deemed this ex- 
position of the origin and progress of the slavery 
agitation essential to a full comprehension of the 
difficulties with which we are surrounded, and the 
remedies for the evils which threaten the disrup- 
tion of the Republic. The immediate causes 
which have precipitated the southern country into 
revolution, although inseparably connected with, 
and flowing from, the slavery agitation, whose 
history | have portrayed, are to be found in the 
result of the recent presidential election. I hold 
that the election of any man, no matter who, by 
the American people, according to the Constitu- 
tion, furnishes no cause, no justification, for the dis- 
solution ofthe Union. But wecannotclose oureyes 
to the fact that the southern people have received 
the result of that election as furnishing conclusive 
evidence that the dominant party of the North, 
which is soon to take possession of the Federal 
Government under that election, are determined to 


invade and destroy their constitutional rights. Be- || 


lieving that theirdomestic institutions,theirhearth- | 


stones, and their family altars, are all to be assailed, 
at least by indirect means, and that the Federal 
Government is to be used for the inauguration of 
aline of policy which shall have for its object the 
ultimate extinction of slavery in all the States, old 
as well as new, south as well as north, the south- 
ern people are prepared to rush wildly, madly, as 


I think, into revolution, disunion, war, and defy | 


the consequences, whatever they may be, rather 
than to wait forthe development of events, or sub- 
mit tamely to what they think is a fatal blowim- 


pending over them and over all they hold dear on | 


earth, 
of the country and the fate of the Union are con- 
cerned, whether these apprehensions of the south- 
ern people are real or imaginary, whether they 


t matters not, so far as we and the peace | 


are well founded or wholly without foundation, | 


so long as they believe them and are determined 
toactupon them. The Senator from Ohio, (Mr. 


Wape,} whose speech was received with so much | 


favor by his political friends the other day, referred | 


to these serious apprehensions, and acknowledged 
his belief that the southern people were laboring 
under the conviction that they were well founded. 
He was kind enough to add that he did not blame 
the southern people much for what they were 
doing under this fatal misapprehension; but cast 
the whole blame upon the northern Democracy; 


self, for having misrepresented and falsified the 


and the policy of the Republican party as 
and referred especially to his colleague and my- | 
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purposes and policy of the Republican party,and 
for having made the southern people believe our 
misrepresentations! He does not blame the south- 


ern people for acting on their honest convictions | 


in resorting to revolution to avert an impending 
but imaginary calamity. No; he does not blame 
them, because they believe in the existence of the 
danger; yet he will do no act to undeceive them; 
will take no step to relieve their painful apprehen- 


_ sions; and will furnish no guarantees, no security 


against the dangers which they believe to exist, 


_and the existence of which he denies; but, on the 


contrary, he demands unconditional submission, 
threatens war, and talks about armies, navies, and 
military force, for the purpose of preserving the 
Union and enforcing the laws! I submit whether 
this mode of treating the question is not calculated 
to confirm the worst apprehensions of the south- 
ern people, and force them into the most extreme 
measures of resistance! 

I regret that the Senator from Ohio, or any 
other Senator, should have deemed it consistent 
with his duty, under present circumstances, to 


introduce partisan politics, and attempt to man- | 


ufacture partisan capital out of a question involv- 
ing the peace and safety of the country. I re- 
peat what I have said on another occasion, that, 
if | know myself, my action will be influenced 
by no partisan considerations, until we shall have 
rescued the country from the perils which envi- 
ron it. But since the Senator has attempted to 
throw the whole responsibility of the present dif- 
ficulties upon the northern Democracy, and has 
charged us with misrepresenting and falsifying 
the purposes and policy of the Republican party, 
and thereby deceiving the southern people, | feel 
called upon to repel the charge, and show that itis 
without a shadow of foundation. No man living 
would rejoice more than myself in the convic- 
tion, if I could only be convinced of the fact, that 


|| L have misunderstood, and consequently misrep- 


resented, the policy and designs of the Repub- 
lican party. Produce the evidence and convince 


| me of my error, and I will take more pleasure in 


making the correction and repairing the injustice, 
than | ever have taken in denouncing what I 
believed to be an unjust and ruinous policy. 
With the view of ascertaining whether I have 
misapprehended or misrepresented the policy and 
purposes of the Republican party, I will now in 
quire of the Senator, and yield the floor for 
answer: whether it is not the policy of his 5 
to confine slavery within its present limits by the 
action of the Federal Government? Whether they 
do not intend to abolish and prohibit slavery by 
act of Congress, notwithstanding the decision o 
the Supreme Court to the contrary, inall the Ter* 
ritories we now possess, or may hereafter acquire? 
Whether he and his party are in favor of return- 
ing to their master the fugitive slaves that may 
escape? In short, 1 will give the Senator an op- 
portunity now to say 


Mr. WADE. Mtr. President—— 





Mr. DOUGLAS. One other question, and I | 


will give way. 
Mr. WADE. Very well. 
Mr. DOUGLAS. 
opportunity of saying now whether it is not the 
v»olicy of his party to exert all the powers of the 
Federal Government under the Constitution, ac- 


cording to their interpretation of the instrument, | 
to restrain and cripple the institution of slavery, | 


with a view to its ultimate extinction in all the 


States, old as well as new, south as well as | 


north. 
Are not these the views and purposes of the 


| party, as proclaimed by their leaders, and under- 


stood by the people, in speeches, addresses, ser- 
mons, newspapers, and public meetings? Now, 
I will hear his answer. 

Mr. WADE. Mr. President, all these ques- 
tions are most pertinently answered in the speech 
the Senator is professing to answer. I have noth- 
ing to add to it. If he will read my speech, he 
will find my sentiments upon all those questions. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, I did not 
expect an unequivocal answer. I know too well 
that the Senator will not deny that each of these 
interrogatories do express his individual nay 

e.un- 
derstands it. | should not have propounded the 
interrogatories to him if he had not accused me 


a _ ea — 


1 will give the Senator an | 
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and the northern Democracy of having misre ™" 
sented the policy of the Republican party P 
_ with having deceived the southern people bj — 
misrepresentations. The most obnoxious sent 
_ments I ever attributed to the Republican me 
and that not in the South, but in northers in 
nois and in the strongholds of Abolitionism, w., 
| that they intended to exercise the powers of the 
Federal Government with a view to the ultimate 
extinction of slavery in the southern States i 
have expressed my belief, and would be elad t 
be corrected if I am in error, that it is the polie 
| of that party to exclude slavery from all the Te 
ritories we now possess or may acquire, w 
view of surrounding the slave States w 
cordon of abolition States, and thus confip 
institution within such narrow limits that, 
the number increases beyond the capacit 
soil to raise food for their subsistence, the insti. 
tution must end in starvation, colonization or 
servile insurrection. I have often exposed ‘the 
enormities of this policy, and appealed to th 
people of Illinois to know whether this mode of 
getting rid of the evils of slavery could be justi- 
fied in the name of civilization, humanity, and 
| Christianity? I have often used these arguments 
in the strongest abolition portions of the Nort) 
| but never in the South. The truth is, I have al. 
ways been very mild and gentle upon the Repub- 
cans when addressing a southern audience; fort 
seemed ungenerous to say behind their backs, 
and where they dare not go to reply to me, those 
things which | was in the habit of saying to their 
faces, and in the presence of their leaders, where 
they were in the majority. 

But inasmuch as I do not get a direct answer 
from the Senator who makes this charge against 
the northern Democracy, as to the purposes of 
that party to use the power of the Federal Goy- 
ernment under their construction of the Consti- 
tution, with a view to the ultimate extinction of 
slavery in the States, I will turn to the record of 
their President elect, and sce what he says on that 
subject. The Republicans have gone to the trouble 
to collect and publish in pamphlet form, under the 
sanction of Mr. Lincoln, the debates which took 
place between him and myself in the senatorial 
canvass of 1858. It may not be improper here 
g@<emark that this publication is unfair towards 
ne, for the reason that Mr. Lincoln personally 
ipvised and corrected his own speeches, without 
giving me an opportunity to correct the numerous 
efrors in mine. Inasmuch as the publication is 
made under the sanction of Mr. Lincoln himself, 
accompanied by a letter from him that he has 
revised the speeches by verbal corrections, and 
thereby approved them, it becomes important to 
| show what his views are, since he is in the daily 
habit of referring to those speeches for his present 
opinions. 

Mr. Lincoln was nominated for United States 
Senator by a Republican State convention at 
Springfield in June, 1858. Anticipating the nom- 
ination, he had carefully prepared a written 
speech, which he delivered on the occasion, and 
which, by order of the convention, was published 
among the proceedings as containing the platform 
of principles upon which the canvasg was to be 
conducted. More importance is due to thisspeech 
than to those delivered under the excitement ol 
debate in joint discussions by the exigencies of 
the contest. The first few paragraphs which | 
will now read, may be taken as a fair statement 
of his opinion and feelings upon the slavery ques 
||} tion. Mr. Lincoln said: 

“ Mr. President and Gentlemen of the Convention, if we 
could first know where we are and whither we are tend- 
ing, we could better judge what to do and how to do it. 
We are now ‘far into the fifth year since a policy was Init- 
ated with the avowed object and confident promise of pu 
ting an end to slavery agitation. Under the operation 0! 
that policy, that agitation has not only not ceased, but hes 
constantly augmented. It my opinion, it will not cease 
until a crisis shall have been reached and passed. A houst 
divided against itselfeannot stand! I believe this Govers- 
ment cannot endure permanently half slave and half - 
I do not expect the Union to be dissolved—! do not = 
the house to fall—but I do expect it will cease to be div idec > 
It will become all one thing or ail the other. Either = 
opponents of slavery will arrest the further spread of 1), i” 
place it where the publie mind shall rest in the belief _—S 
is in the course of ultimate extinction, or its advocates = , 
push it forward, till it shall alike become lawful in all the 
States, old as well as new, North as well as South. 


There you are told by the President elect that 
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th a : 
into free aad slave States; that these States must 


is Union cannot permanently endure divided 


all become free or all slave, all become one thing | 


or all become the other; that this agitation will 
never cease until the opponents of slavery have 
restrained its expansion, and have placed it where 
the public mind will be satisfied that it will be in 
the course of ultimate exunction. Mark the lan- 
guages ‘ 

“ Either the opponents of slavery will arrest the further 
spread of it?” 

We are now told that the object of the Repub- 
lican party 1s to prevent the extension of slavery. 
What did Mr. Lincoln say? That the opponents 
of slavery must first prevent the further spread 
efit. Butthatis notall. What else must they 


do? 


“ And place it where the public mind can rest in the be- | 


lief that it is in the course of ultimate extinction.” 
The ultimate extinction of slavery, of which 


States of this Union. He had reference to the 
southern States of this Confederacy; for, in the 
next sentence, he says that the States must all 
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your apprehensions, and render it impossible that | 


/ your rights should be invaded by Federal power 
y ghts should be 1 led by F I 


| be enforced. 


under any Administration, he threatens you with 
war, armies, military force, under pretext of en- 
forcing the laws and preserving the Union. We 
are told that tlie authority of the Government must 
be vindicated; that the Union must be preserved; 
that rebellion must be put down; that insurrec- 
tions must be suppressed, and the laws must 
I agree to all this. Lam in favor 
of doin all these things according to the Consti- 
tution and laws. No man will go further than I 
to maintain the just authority of the Government, 


to preserve the Union, to put down rebellion, to | 


suppress Insurrection, and to enforce the laws. I 
would use all the powers conferred by the Con- 
stitution for this purpose. But, in the perform- 
ance of these important and delicate duties, it must 
be borne in mind that those powers only must be 


‘| used, and such measures employed, as are au- 
Mr. Lincoln was then speaking, related to the | 


become one thing or all the other—* old as well | 


as new, north as well as south’’—showing that 
he meant that the policy of the Republican party 
was to keep up this agitation in the Federal Gov- 
ernment unul slavery in the States was placed in 
the process of ultimate extinction. Now, sir, 
when the Republican committee have published 
an edition of Mr. Lincoln’s speeches containing 
sentiments like these, and circulated it as a cam- 
paign document, is it surprising that the people 
of the South should suppose that he was in earn- 
est, and intended to carry out the policy which 
he had announced? 

I regret the necessity which has made it my 
duty to reproduce these dangerous and revolu- 
tionary opinions of the President elect. Nocon- 


thorized by the Constitution and laws. 


Things 


should be called by the right names; and facts, | 


| whose existence can no longer be denied, should 


sideration could have induced me to have done || 
so but the attempt of his friends to denounce the | 


policy which Mr. Lincoln has boldly advocated, 
as gross calumnies upon the Republican party, 
and as base inventions by the northern Democ- 
racy to excite rebellion in the southern country. 
I should like to find one Senator on that side of 
the Chamber, in the confidence of the President 


elect, who will have the hardihood to deny that | 
Mr. Lincolnstands pledged by his public speeches, | 
to which he now refers constantly as containing | 


his present opinions, to carry out the policy indi- 
cated in the speech from which I have read. I 
take great pleasure in saying, however, that I do 
not believe the rights of the South will mate- 
rially suffer under the administration of Mr. Lin- 
coln, I repeat what I have said on another oc- 
casion, that neither he nor his party will bave 
the power to do any act prejudicial to southern 
rights and interests, if the Union shall be pre- 
served, and the southern States shall retain a full 
delegation in both Houses of Congress. With a 


majorityagainst them in this body and inthe House | 


of Representatives, they can do no act, except to 
enforce the laws, without the consent of those to 
whom the South has confided her interests, and 


even his appointments for that purpose are subject | 


to our advice and comirmation. Besides, I still in- 


dulge the hope that when Mr. Lincoln shall as- | 
sume the high responsibilities which will soon de- | 
volve upon him, he will be fully impressed with the | 


necessity of sinking the politician in the states- 
man, the partisan in the patriot, and regard the 
obligations which he owes to his country as para- 
mount to those of his party. 


In view of these | 


considerations, I had indulged the fond hope that | 


the people of the southern States would have been 


be acknowledged. 


Insurrections and rebellions, although unlaw- | 


ful and criminal, frequently become successful 


revolutions. The strongest Governments and | 


proudest monarchs on earth have often been re- 
duced to the humiliating necessity of recognizing 
the existence of Governments de facto, although 
not de jure, in their revolted States and provinces, 
when rebellion has ripened into successful revo- 
lution, and the national authorities have been ex- 
pelled from their limits. 
to regain possession and exact obedience to the 
laws remains; but the exercise of that right is 
war, and must be governed by the laws of war. 


Such was the relative condition of Great Britain | 
|| and the American colonies for seven years after | 
The rebellion | 


the Declaration of Independence. 
had progressed and matured into revolution, with 
a Government de facto, and an army and navy to 

‘fendit. Great Britain, regarding the complaints 
of the colonies unfounded, refused to yield to their 
demands, and proceeded to reduce them to obe- 


dience; not by the enforcement of the Jaws, but | 


by military force, armies and navies, according 
to the rules and laws of war. Captives taken in 
battle with arms in their hands, fighting against 
Great Britain, were not executed as traitors, but 
held as prisoners of war, and exchanged accord- 
ing to the usages of civilized nations. The laws 


of nations, the principles of humanity, of civiliza- | 


tion,and Christianity, demanded that the Govern- 


ment de facto should be acknowledged and treated | 
as such. While the right to prosecute war for the | 


purpose of reducing the revolted provinces to obe- 
dience stillremained, yet it wasa military remedy, 
and could only be exercised according to the es- 
tablished principles of war. 

It is said that, after one of the earliest engage- 


| ments, the British general threatened to execute 


| cordingly. 


as traitors all the prisoners he had taken in bat- 
tle; and that General Washington replied that he, 
too, had taken some prisoners, and would shoot 
two for one until the British general should re- 
spect the laws of war, and treat his prisoners ac- 
May Divine Providence, in His in- 
finite wisdom and mercy, save our country from 
the humiliation and calamities which now seem 
almost inevitable! South Carolina has already 
declared her independence of the United States; 
has expelled the Federal authoriues from her 
limits, and established a Government de facto, 
with a military force to sustain it. The revolu- 


| tion is complete, there being no man within her 


content to remain in the Union and defend their |) 


rights under the Constitution, instead of rushing 
madly into revolution and disunion, as a refuge 
from apprehended dangers which may not exist. 


But this apprehension has become wide-spread 
and deep-seated in the southern paapie, t has | 
taken possession of the southern mind, sunk deep 


in the southern heart, and filled them with the 
conviction that their firesides, their family altars, 
and their domestic institutions, are to be ruthlessly 
assailed through the machinery of the Federal 


Government. The Senator from Ohio says he | 


does not blame you, southern Senators, nor the 


southern people, for believing those things; and 
yet, instead of doing those acts which will relieve | 


limits who denies the authority of her govern- 
ment or acknowledges allegiance to that of the 
United States. There is every reason to’ believe 
that seven other States will soon follow her ex- 
ample; and much ground to apprehend that the 


| other slaveholding States will follow them. 


How are we going to prevent an alliance be- 
tween these seceding States by which they may 
establish a Federal Government, at least de facto, 
for themselves? If they shall do so, and expel 
the authorities of the United States from their 


| limits, as South Carolina has done, and others 


are about to do, so that there shall be no human 


, being within their boundaries who acknowledges 


allegiance to the United States, how are we going 


| to enforce the laws? Armies and navies can make 
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war, but cannot enforce laws in this country. 
The laws can be enforced only by the civil author- 
ities, assisted by the military asa posse comitatus, 
when resisted in executing judicial process. Who 
is to issue the judicial process ina State where there 
is no judge, no court, no judicial functionary ? 
W ho is to perform the duties of marshal in execut- 
ing the process where no man will or dare accept 
office? Who are to serve on juries while every 
citizen is particeps criminis with the accused? How 
are you going to comply with the Constitution in 
| respect toa jury trial, where there are no men qual- 
| ified to serve on the jury? I agree that the laws 
should be enforced. I hold thatour Government is 
clothed with the power and duty of using all the 
means necessary to the enforcement of the laws, 
according to the Constitution and laws. ‘The Presi- 
i! dent is sworn to the faithful performance of this 
duty. [donot propose to inquire, atthis time, how 
| far,and with what fidelity, the President has per- 
| formed that duty. His conduct and duty in this 
regard, including acts of commission and omis- 
sion, while the rebellion was in its incipient stages, 
and when confined to a few individuals, present 
a very different question from that which we are 
now discussing—afier the revolution has become 
|, complete, and the Federal authorities have been 
|, expelled, and the Governments de facto put into 
|| practical operation, and in the unrestrained and 
unresisted exercise of all the powers and functions 
of Government, local and national. 

But we are told that secession is wrong, and 
that South Carolina had no right to secede. IL 
agree that itis wrong, unlawful, unconstitutional, 
| criminal. In my opinion, South Carolina had no 
right to secede; but she has done it. She has 
declared her independence of us, effaced the last 
vestige of our civil authority, established a for- 
eign Government, and is now engaged in the 
preliminary steps to open diplomatic intercourse 
with the great Powers of the world. What next? 
If her act was illegal, unconstitutional, and wrong, 
have we no remedy? Unquestionably we have 
the right to use all the power and force necessary 
to regain possession of that portion of the United 
States, in order that we may again enforce our 
Constitution and laws upon the inhabitants, We 
can enforce our laws in those States, Territories, 
and places only which are within our possession. 
It often happens that the territorial rights of a 
country extend beyond the limits of their actual 
possessions. That is our case at present in re- 
spect to South Carolina.” .Our right of jurisdic- 
tion over that State for Federal purposes, accord- 
ing to the Constitution, has not been destroyed or 
impaired by the ordinance of secession, or any 
act of the convention, or of the de facto govern- 
ment. The right remains; but the possession is 
lost, for the time being. ‘‘ How shall we regain 
the possession ?”’ is the pertinent inquiry. It may 
be ean by arms, or by a peaceable adjustment 

of the matters in controversy. 

Ire we prepared for war? I do not mean that 
kind of preparation which consists of armies and 
navies, and supplies, and munitions of war; but 
are we prepared IN ouR HEARTS for war with our 
own brethren and kindred? I confess I am not. 
While I affirm that the Constitution is, and was 
intended to be,a bond of perpetual Union; while 
[ can do no act and utter no word that will ac- 
knowledge or countenance the right of secession; 
while [ affirm the right and duty of the Federal 
Government to use all legitimate means to enforce 
the laws, put down rebellion, and suppress in- 
surrection, | will not meditate war, nor tolerate 
the idea, until every effort at peaceful adjustment 
shall have been exhausted, and the last ray of 
hope shall have deserted the patriot’s heart. Then, 
and not till then, will I consider and determine 

| what course my duty to my country may require 
me to pursue in such an emergency. In my opin- 
ion, War is disunion, certain, inevitable, irrevoca- 
ble. Iam for peace to save the Union. 

I have said that I cannot recognize nor counte- 
nance the right of secession. Illinois, situated in 
the interior of the continent, can never acknowl- 
edge the right of the States bordering on the seas 
to withdraw from the Union at pleasure, and form 
alliances among themselves and with other coun- 

| tries, by which we shall beexcluded from all aceess 
| to the ocean, from all intercourse and commerce 
| with foreign nations. Wecan never consent to be 
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and controlied by others without our permission; 
or to any other system of isolation by which we 
shall be deprived of any communication with the 
rest of the civilized world. Those States which 
are situated in the interior of the continent can 
never assent to any such doctrine. 
our interests, our safety, our existence as a free 
people, forbid it! The northwestern States were | 
ceded to the United States before the Constitution | 
was made, on condition of perpetual union with | 
the other States. 
ized, setters invited, lands purchased, and homes | 
made, on the pledge of your plighted faith of per- 
petual union. 

When there were but two hundred thousand | 
inhabitants scattered over that vast region, the 
navigation of the Mississippi was deemed by Mr. | 
Jefferson so important and essential to their in- 
terests and prosperity, that he did not hesitate to | 
declare that if Spain or France insisted upon re- | 
taining possession of the mouth of that river, it | 
would become the duty of the United States to take 
it by arms, if they failed to acquire it by treaty. 
If the possession of that river, with jurisdiction 
over its mouth and channel, was indispensable to 
the people of the Northwest when we had two 
hundred thousand inhabitants, is it reasonable to | 
suppose that we will voluntarily surrender it now 
when we have ten million veer) Louisiana was 
not purchased for the exclusive benefit of the few 


Spanish and French residents in the territory, || 


nor for those who might become residents. These 


considerations did not enter into the negotiations || 


and formed no inducement to the acquisition. 
Louisiana was purchased with the national treas- 
ure, for the common benefit of the whole Union 
in general, and for the safety, convenience, and 
prosperity of the Northwest in particular. We 
paid $15,000,000 for the territory. We have ex- 
pended much more than that sum in the extin- 
guishment of Indian tides, the removal of Indians, | 
the survey of lands, the erection of custom-houscs, 
light-houses, forts, and arsenals. We admitted 
the inhabitants into the Union on an equal foot- | 
ing with ourselves. Now we are called upon to 
po. Bases Sc the moral and constitutional right | 
of those people to dissolve the Union without the 
consent of the other States; to seize the forts, 
arsenals, and other public property, and appro- | 
priate them to their own use; to take possession 
of the Mississippi river, and exercise jurisdiction 
over the same, and to reannex herself to France, 
or remain an independent nation, or to form alli- 
ances with such other foreign Powers as she, in 
the plenitude of her sovereign will and pleasure, | 
may see fit. If this thingis to be done—peaceably, 
if you can; and forcibly, if you must—all I pro- 
pose to say at this time 1s, that you cannot expect 
us of the Northwest to yicld our assent to it, nor 
to acknowledge your right to do it, or the pro- | 
priety and justice of the act. 
The respectful attention with which my friend | 
from Florida [Mr. Youre] is listening to me, re- 
minds me that his State furnishes an apt illustra- 
tion of this modern doctrine of secession. We 
paid five million for the Territory. We expended 
marvelous sums in subduing the Indians, extin- | 
guiehing Indian titles, removal of Indians beyond | 
her borders, surveying the lands, building light- 
houses, navy-yards, forts, and arsenals, with un- | 
told millions for the never-ending Florida claims. 
] assure my friend that I do not refer to these 
things in an offensive sense, for he knows how | 
much respect I have for him, and has not forgot- | 
ten my efforts in the House many years ago, to | 
secure the admission of his State into the Union, 
in order that he might represent her, as he has | 
since done with so much ability and fidelity, in | 
this body. But I will say that it never occurred | 
to me at that time that the State whose admission | 
into the Union I was advocating would be one of | 
the first to join in a scheme to break up the Union. 
I submit it to him whether it is not an extraordi- | 
nary spectacle to see that State, which has cost us | 
so much blood and treasure, turn her back on the | 
Union which has fostered and protected her when | 
she was too fecble to protect herself, and seize | 
the light-houses, navy-yards, forts, and arsenals, | 
which, although within her boundaries, were 
erected with national funds, for the bencfit and 
defense of the whole Union. 





Our rights, || 


The Territories were organ- || 








State of the Union—Mr. Douglas. 


I do not know that I can find a more striking 


illustration of this doctrine of secession than was | 


suggested to my mind when reading the Presi- 
dent’s last annual message. My attention was 


| first arrested by the remarkable passage, that the 
Federal Government had no power to coerce a | 





|| one of the States of the Union. 





State back into the Union if she did secede; and 
my admiration was unbounded when I found, a 


few lines afterwards, a recommendation to appro- | 


priate money to purchase the island of Cuba. It 
occurred to me instantly, whata brilliant achieve- 
ment it would be to pay Spain $300,000,000 for 
Cuba, and immediately admit the island into the 
Union as a State, and Ict her secede and reannex 
herself to Spain the next day, when the Spanish 
Queen would be ready to sell the island again for 
half price, or double price, according to the gul- 
libility of the purchaser! [Laughter.] 

During my service in Congress it was one of 
my pleasant duties to take an active part in the 
annexation of Texas; and at asubsequent session 
to write and introduce the bill which made Texas 
Out of that an- 
nexation grew the war with Mexico, in which we 


|| expended $100,000,000; and were left to mourn the 
_ loss of about ten thousand as gallant men as ever 


died upon a battle-field for the honor and glory of 
their country! We have since spent millions of 


| money to protect Texas against her own Indians, 
_ to establish forts and fortifications to protect her 


frontier settlements, and to defend her against the 
assaults of all enemies until she became strong 
enough to protect herself. We are now called 
upon to acknowledge that Texas has a moral, 


| just, and constitutional right to rescind the act of 


admission into the Union; repudiate her ratifica- 
tion of the resolutions of annexation; seize the 
forts and public buildings which were constructed 
with our money; appropriate the same to her own 


| use, and leave us to pay $100,000,000 and mourn 


| the death of the brave men who sacrificed their lives | 
in defending the integrity of hersoil. In the name | 


of Hardin, and Bissell, and Harris, and of the 


| seven thousand gallant spirits from Llinois, who 


fought bravely upon every battle-field of Mexico, 


I protest against the right of Texas to separate | 


herself from this Union without our consent. 

Mr. HEMPHILL. Mr. President, if the Sen- 
ator from Illinois will allow me, I will inquire 
whether there were no other causes assigned by 
the United States for the war with Mexico than 
simply the defense of Texas? 

Mr. DOUGLAS. I will answer the question. 
We undoubtedly did assign other acts as being 
causes for war, which had existed for years, if 
we had chosen to treat them so; but we did not 
go to war for any other cause than the annexation 
of Texas, as is shown in the act of Congress rec- 
ognizing the existence of war with Mexico, in 
which it is declared that ** war exists by the act 
of the Republic of Mexico.”’ The sole cause of 
grievance which Mexico had against us, and for 
which she commenced the war, was our annexa- 
tion of Texas. 
Mexican war was solely and exclusively the re- 
sult of the annexation of Texas. 

Mr. HEMPHILL. 
whether the United States paid anything to Texas 
for the annexation of her three hundred and sev- 
enty thousand square miles of territory, and 
whether the United States has not got $500,000,000 
by the acquisition of California through that war 
with Mexico. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Sir, we did not pay any- 
thing for bringing Texas into the Union; for we 
did not get any of her lands, except that we pur- 
chased from fer some poor lands afterwards, 
which she did not own, and paid her $10,000,000 
for them. |Laughter.] But we did spend blood 
and treasure in the acquisition and subsequent de- 
fense of Texas. 

Now, sir, I will answer his question in respect 
to California The treaty of peace brought Cal- 
ifornia and New Mexico into the Union. Our 
people moved there, took possession of the lands, 
settled up the country, and erected a State of 
which the United States have a right to be proud. 
We have expended millions upon millions for 
fortifications im California, and for navy-yards, 
and mints, and public buildings, and land sur- 
veys, and feeding the Indians, and protecting her 
peopic. I believe the public land sales do not 


Hence, none can deny that the | 


I will inquire further, | 
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amount to more than one tenth of the cost of 
surveys, according to the returns that hayp “sg 
made. It is true that the people of Califo... 
have dug a large amount of gol (principal _ 
of the lands belonging to the United Sot. 
sold it to us; but I am not aware that we are Ee 
der any more obligations to them for se}lins itt 
us, than they are to us for buying jt of {hp - 
The people of Texas, during the same time aH 
probably made cotton and agricultural dies 
tions to a much larger value, and sold some of, 
to New England, and some to Oid England 1 
suppose the benefits of the bargain were reg; 
rocal, and the one was under just as much obk. 
gation as the other for the mutual benefits of the 
sale and purchase. ; 
The question remains, whether, after paying 
$15,000,000 for California—as the Senator fron, 
‘Texas has called my attention to that Stateanq 
perhaps as much more in protecting and defend. 
ing her, she has any moral, constitutional right; 
annul the compact between her and the Union 
and form alliances with foreign Powers, and leay, 
us to pay the cost and expenses? I cannot poe. 
ognize any such doctrine. In my opinion, the 
Constitution was intended to bea head of perper- 
ual Union. It begins with the declaration in the 
preamble, that itis made in order “ to forma mop 
perfect Union,”’ and every section and paragrap) 
in the instrument implies perpetuity. It was jp. 


— 


tended to last for ever, and was so understood 


when ratified by the people of the several States 
New York and Virginia have been referred to as 
having ratified with the reserved right to withdraw 
or secede at pleasure. This isa mistake. Thy 
correspondence between General Hamilton and 
Mr. Madison, at the time, is conclusive on this 
point. After Virginia had ratified the Constitu- 
tion, General Hamiiton, who was a member of 
the New York convention, wrote to Mr. Madison 
that New York would probably ratify the Con- 
stitution for aterm of years, and reserve the right 
to withdraw after that time, if certain amendments 
were not sooner adopted; to which Mr. Madisoy 
replied that such a ratification would not make 
New York a member of the Union; that the rat- 
ification must be unconditional, in toto and forever, 
or not at all; that the same question was consid- 
ered at Richmond, and shieaboucl when Virginia 
ratified the Constitution. Hence, the declarationof 
Virginia and New York, that they had not sur- 
rendered the right to resume the delegated pow- 
ers, must be understood as referring to the right 
of revolution, which nobody acknowledges more 
freely than I do, and not to the right of secession. 
The Constitution being made as a bond of per- 
petual Union; its framers proceeded to provide 
against the necessities of revolution , by prescribing 
the mode in which it might be amended; so that 
if, in the course of time, the condition of the coun- 
try should so change as to require a different 
fundamental law, amendments might be made 
peaceably, in the manner prescribed in the instru- 
ment; and thus avoid the necessity of ever resort- 
ing to revolution. Having provided for a perpetual 
Union, and for amendments to the Constitution, 
they next inserted a clause for admitting new 
States, but no provision for the withdrawal of 
any of the other States. 1 will not argue the 
question of the right of secession any further than 
to enter my protest against the whole doctrine. 
I deny that there is any foundation for it in the 
Constitution, in the nature of the compact, in the 
principles of the Government, or in justice, or! 
good faith. : ; 
Nor do I sympathize at all in the apprehensions 
and misgivings I hear expressed about coeret”- 
We are told that inasmuch as our Governments 
founded upon the will of the people, or the consen! 
of the governed, therefore coercion is incompatible 
with republicanism. Sir, the word government 
means coercion. There can be no Government 
without coercion. Coercion is the vital principle 
upon which all Governments rest. Withdraw the 
right of coercion, and you dissolve your Gov - 
ment. If every man would perform his duty ’ 
respect the rights of his neighbors voluntar! y 
there would be no necessity for any Governmen 
on earth. The necessity of government Is a 
to consist in the fact that some men will _ ail 
right unless coerced to do so. The object —ho 
government is to coerce and compel every 
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to do his duty, who would not otherwise perform 
it. Hence I do not stbscribe at all to this doc- 


i 
| 
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trine that coercion is not to be uced ina free Gov- || 


ernment. It must be used in all Governments, no 

matter what their form or what their principles. 
But coercion must always be used in the mode 

srascribed in the Constitution and laws. I hold 


| to Senators on all sides of this Chamber, that I 


| to the present exigencies of the case, as if I had 
|| never given a vote, or uttered a word, or had an 


that the Federal Government is, and ought to be, || 


clothed with the power and duty to use all the 
means necessary to coerce obedience to all laws 
made in nursuance of the Constitution. But the 
proposition to subvert the de facto government 
of South Carolina, and to reduce the people of 


that State into subjection to our Federal author- | 


ity, no longer involves the question of enforeing 
the laws in a country within our possession ; but 
it does involve the question whether we will make 
war on a State which has withdrawn her alle- 
viance and expelled our authorities, with a view 
of subjecting her to our possession for the pur- 
pose of enforcing our laws within her limits. 


We are bound, by the usages of nations, by the | 
laws of civilization, by the uniform practice of | 


our own Government, to acknowledge the ex- 
istence of a Government de facto, so long as it 
maintains its undivided authority. When Louis 
Philippe fled from the throne of France, and 
Lamartine suddenly one morning found himself 
the head of a provisional Government, I believe 
it was but threedays until the American minister 
recognized the Government de facto. 
a Government de facto, not recognized by Mexico, 
when we annexed her; and Mexico was a Gov- 


Texas was | 


ernment de facto, not recognized by Spain, when | 


Texas revolted. The laws of nations recognize 
Governments de facto where they exercise and 
maintain undivided sway, leaving the question of 


their authority de jure to be determined by the | 


people interested in the Government. 
aman who loves the Union, and desires to see 
it maintained forever, and to see the laws enforced, 
and rebellion put down, and insurrection sup- 
pressed, and order maintained, I desire to know 
of my Union-loving friends on the other side of 
the Chamber how they intend to enforce the laws 
in the seceding States, except by making war, 
conquering them first, and administering the laws 
in them afterwards, 


In my opinion, we have reached a point where | 
disunion is inevitable, unless some compromise, | 
founded upon mutual concession, can be made. 1 | 


prefer compromise to war. I prefer concession 


to a dissolution of the Union. When Lavow my- | 
self in favor of compromise, I do not mean that | 


one side should give up all that it has claimed, 
nor that the other side should give up everything 
for which it has contended. Nor do Lask any 
man to come to my standard; but I simply a 
that I will meet every one half way who is will- 


ing to preserve the peace of the country, and save | 


the Union from. disruption upon principles of 
compromise and concession. 

In my judgment, no system of compromise can 
be effectual and permanent which does not banish 
the slavery question from the Halls of Congress 


and the arena of Federal politics, by irrepealable | 


constitutione! provision. We have tried com- 
promises by law, compromises by act of Con- 
gress; and now we are engaged in the small busi- 
ness of crimination and recrimination, as to who 
1s responsible for not having lived up to them in 


good faith, and for having broken faith. I want | 


whatever compromise is agreed to, placed beyond 


the reach of party politics and partisan policy, | 


by being made irrevocable in the Constitution 
itself, so that every man that holds office will be 
bound by his oath to support it. 

here are several modes in which this irritating 


question may be withdrawn from Congress, peace | 


restored, the rights of the States maintained, and 
the Union rendered secure. One of them—one to 


which I can cordially assent—has been presented 


by the venerable Senator from Kentucky, (Mr. | 
The journal of the committee of | 


Critrenven. } 


thirteen shows that I voted for it in committee. 
[am prepared to vote for itagain. I shall not oc- 


cupy time now in discussing the question whether | 


my vote to make a partition between the two sec- 
ions, instead of referring the question to the pco- 


ple, will be consistent with my previous record | 


ornoet. The country has no very great interest 
in My consistency. The preservation of this 


| reéstablishment and extension of the Missouri 





Now, as || 


| up your party feelings—to sink the partisan in 
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Union, the integrity of this Republic, is of more 
importance than party platforms or individual 
records. Hence I have no hesitation in saying 


am prepared to act on this question with reference 


opinion upon the subject. 
Why cannot you Republicans accede to the 


compromise line? You have sung peans enough 
in its praise, and uttered imprecations and curses 
enough on my head for its repeal, one would 
think, to justify you now in claiming a triumph 
by its reéstablishment. If you are willing to give 


the patriot—and help me to reéstablish and ex- 
tend that line, asa perpetual bond of peace between | 





the North and the South, I will promise you never || 


to remind you in the future of your denunciations 
of the Missouri compromise so long as I was 
supporting it, and of your praises of the same 
measure when we removed it from the statute- 
book, after you had caused it to be abandoned, 


by rendering it impossible for us to carry it out. 1 || 


seek no partisan advantage ; I desire no personal tri- | 
umph. Iam willing to let by-gones be by-gones | 
with every man who, in this exigency, will show 
by his vote that he loves his country more than 
his party. 

I presented to the committee of thirteen, and 
also introduced intv the Senate, another plan by 
which the slavery question may be taken out of 
Congress and the peace of the country maintained. 
It is, that Congress shall make no law on the sub- 
ject of slavery in the Territories, and that the 
existing status of each Territory on that subject, 
as it now stands by law, shall remain unchanged 





until it has fifty thousand inhabitants, when it || 


shall have the right of self-covernment as to its 


| domestic policy; but with only a Delegate in each | 


| House of Congress until it has the population 
| required by the Federal ratio for a Representa- 


tive in Congress, when it shall be admitted into | 


— 
— 
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vote of two thirds in each House of Congress."’ 
If this provision should be incorporated into the 


| Constitution, it would be impossible for either 


section to annex any territory without the con- 
currence of a large portion of the other section; 
and hence there need be no apprehension that any 
territory would hereafter be acquired for any 
other than such national considerations as would 
commend the subject to the approbation of both 
sections, 

I have also inserted a provision confining the 
right of suffrage and of hobding Office to white 
men, excluding the African race. I have also 
inserted a provision for the colonization of free 
negroes from such States as may desire to have 
them removed, to districts of country to be ac- 
quired in Africa and South America, In addition 
to these, | have adopted the various provisions 
contained in the proposition of the Senator from 
Kentucky, in reference to fugitive slaves, the 
abolition of slavery in the forts, arsenals, and 
dock-yards in the slave States and in the District 
of Columbia, and the other provisions for the 
safety of the South. I believe this to be a fair 
basis of amicable adjustment. If you of the Re- 
publican side are not willing to accept this, nor 
the proposition of the Senator from Kentucky, 
[Mr. Crirrenpen,] pray tell us what you are 
willing todo? I address the inquiry to the Re- 
publicans alone, for the reason that in the com- 
mittee of thirteen,a few days ago, every member 
from the South, including those from the cotton 
States, [Messrs. Toomps and Davis,] expressed 
their readiness to accept the proposition of my 
venerable friend from Kentucky [Mr. Critren- 
DEN] as a final settlement of the controversy, if 
tendered and sustained by the Republican mem- 
bers. Hence, the sole responsibility of our dis- 
agreement, and the only difficulty in the way of 


| an amicable adjustment, is with the Republican 


the Union on an equal footing with the original || 


States. I put the number of inhabitants at fifty | 
thousand before the people of the Territory shall 
change the status in respect to slavery as a fair 
compromise between the conflicting opinions upon 
this subject. The twoextremes, North and South, 
unite in condemning the doctrine of popular sov- 
ereignty in the Territories upon the ground that 
the first few settlers ought not to be permitted to 
decide so important a question for those who are | 
to come after them. 
objection well taken, for the reason that no Terri- | 
tory should be organized with the right to elect a 
Legislature and make its own laws upon all right- | 
ful subjects of legislation, until it contained a suf- 
ficient population to constitute a political com- 
munity; and whenever Congress should decide 
that there was a sufficient population, capable of | 
self-government, by organizing the Territory, to 
govern themselves upon all other subjects, I could 
never perceive any good reason why the same 
political community should not be permitted to 
decide the slavery question for themselves. 

But, since we are now trying to compromise 
our difficulties upon the basis of mutual conces- | 
sions, I propose to meet both extremes half way, 
by fixing the number at fifty thousand. This 
number, certainly, ought to be satisfactory to 
those States which have been admitted into the 
Union with less. than fifty thousand inhabitants. | 
Oregon, Florida, Arkansas, Mississippi, Alaba- | 
ma, Ohio, Indiana, and I|linois, were each admit- 
ted into the Union, I believe, with less than that 
number of inhabitants. Surely the Senators and 
Representatives from those States do not doubt 
that fifty thousand people were enough to consti- 
tute a political community capable of deciding the 
slavery question for themselves. 
attention to the next proposition. 

In order to allay all apprehension, North or 
South, that territory would be acquired in the 


| future for sectional or partisan res adding 


a large number of free States on the North, or 
slave States on the South, with the view of giving 
the one section or the other a dangerous political | 
ascendency, I have inserted the provision that | 
‘* No more territory shall be acquired by the | 
United States, except by treaty or 


{ have never considered that || 


{| 
1} 
1] Pea 
||} unanimous concurrence of his friends, brought 








i 


e concurrent || 


| amend the Constitution. 


yarty. 

Ai first, [ thought your reason for declining to 
adjust this question amicably, was that the Con- 
stitution, as it stands, was good enough, and that 
you would make no amendment to it. That po- 
sition has already been waived. The great leader 
of the Republican party, [Mr. Sewarp,] by the 


into the committee of thirteen a proposition to 
Inasmuch, therefore, 
as you are willing to amend the instrument, and 
to entertain propositions of adjustment, why not 
go further, and relieve the apprehensions of the 
southern people on al] points where you do not 
intend to operate aggressively? You offer to 
amend the Constitution, by declaring that no fu- 


1] ture amendments shall be made which shall em- 


power Congress to interfere with slavery in the 
States? 


Now, if you do not intend to do any other act 


| prejudicial to theirconstitutional rightsand safety, 


why not relieve their apprehensions by inserting, 


| in your own proposed amendment to the Consti- 
| tution, such further provisions as will, in like 


manner, render it impossible for you to do that 
which they apprehend you intend to do, and 
which you have no purpose of doing, if it be true 
that you have nosuch purpose? For the purpose 
of removing the apprehensions of the southern 
people, and for no other purpose, you propose to 
amend the Constitution, so as to render it impos- 
sible, in all future time, for Congress to interfere 
with slavery in the States where it may exist 
under the laws thereof. Why not insert a similar 
amendment in respect to slavery in the District 
of Columbia, and in the navy-yards, forts, arse- 
nals, and other places within the limits of the 
slaveholding States, over which Congress has 
exclusive jurisdiction? Why not insert a similar 
provision in respect to the slave trade between 


ng the || the slaveholding States? The southern people 
I now invite | 


have more serious apprehensions on these points 
than they have of your direct interference with 
slavery in the States. 

If their apprehensions on these several points 
are groundless, is it not a duty you owe to God 
and your country to relieve their anxicty and re- 
move all causes of discontent? Is there not quite 


| as much reason for relieving their apprehensions 


upon these points, in regard to which they are 
much more sensitive, as in respect to your direct 
interference in the States, where they know and 


ty 
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you acknowledge that you have no power to in- 


terfere as the Constitution now startds? The fact 


that you propose to give the assurance on the one || 


point and peremptorily refuse to give it on the 
others, seems to authorize the presumption that 
you do intend to use the powers of the Federal 
Government for the purpose of direct interference 
with slavery and the slave trade everywhere else, 
with the view to its indirecteffects upon slavery in 
the States; or, in the language of Mr. Lincoln, 
with the view of its ‘‘ ultimate extinction in all the 
States, oldas well as new, north as well as south.’’ 

If you had exhausted you: ingenuity in devis- 
ing a plan for the express purpose of increasing 


the apprehensions and inflaming the passions of | 
the southern people, with the view of driving them | 
into revolution and disunion, none could have | 
been contrived better calculated to accomplish the | 
object than the offering of that one amendmentto | 


the Constitution, and rejecting all others which 
are infinitely more important to the safety and 
domestic tranquillity of the slaveholding States. 
In my opinion, we have now reached a point 
where this agitation must close, and all the mat- 
ters in controversy be finally determined by con- 
stitutional amendments, or civil war and the dis- 
ruption of the Union are inevitable. My friend 
from Oregon, [Mr. Baker,] who has addressed 
the Senate for the last two days, will fail in his 
avowed purpose to ‘‘ evade’’ the question. He 
claims to be liberal and conservative; and I must 
confess that he seems the most liberal of any 
gentleman on that side of the Chamber, always 


excepting the noble and patriotic speech of the | 


Senator from Connecticut, (Mr. Dixon;] and the 


utmost extent to which the Senator from Oregon | 


would consent to go, was to devise a scheme 


by which the real question at issue could be 
evaded, 


l regret the determination, to which I appre- | 


hend the Republican Senators have come, to make 
no adjustment, entertain no proposition, and 
listen to no compromise of the matters in contro- 
versy. 

I fear, from all the indications, that they are dis- 
osed to treat the matter as a party question, to 
ve determined in caucus with reference to its 

effects upon the prospects of their party, rather 
than upon the peace of the country and the safety 
of the Union. Linvoke theirdeliberate judgment 
whether it is not adangerous experiment for any 


political party to demonstrate to the American | 


people that the unity of their party is dearer to 
them than the Union of these States. The argu- 
ment is, that the Chicago platform having been 
ratified by the people in a majority of the States 
must be Talaahaad atall hazards, no matter what 
the consequences to the country. I insist that 
they are mistaken in the fact when they assert 
that this a was decided by the American 
eae a int 


rors and miscries, to surrendering one iota of the 


Chicago platform. If you believe that the people | 


are with you on this issue, let the question be sub- 
mitted to the people on the proposition offered by 


the Senator from naar or mine, or any other | 


fair compromise, and I will venture the prediction 
that your own people will ratify the proposed 
amendments to the eee. in order to take 
this slavery agitation out of Congress, and re- 
store peace to the country, and insure the perpe- 
tuity of the Union. 

hy not give the people achance? Itis an 


important crisis. There is now a different issue | 

resented from that in the presidential election. I | 
as no doubt that the people of Massachusetts, | 
by an overwhelming een are in favor of a | 


prohibition of slavery in the Territories by an act 
of Congress. An overwhelming majority of the 
same people were in favor of the instant prohibi- 
tion of the African slave trade, on moral and re- 
ligious grounds, when the Constitution was made. 
When they found that the Constitution could not 


be adopted and the Union preserved, without sur- | 


rendering their objections on the slavery question, 
they, in the spirit of patriotism and of 
feeling, preferred the lesser evil tothe greater, and 
ratified the Constitution without their favorite pro- 


vision in regard to slavery. Give them a chance | 


to decide now between the ratification of these 








'| cerned, whet 


1¢ late election. The American people | 
iave not decided that they preferred the disruption | 
of this Government, and civil war with all its hor- | 


hristian | 
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|| proposed amendments to the Constitution and the || as Washington, Madison, Franklin 


consequences which your policy will inevitably 
produce, 

Why notallow the people to pass on these ques- 
tions? All we have to do is to submit them to 
the States. If the people reject them, theirs will 
be the responsibility, and no harm will have been 
done by the reference. If they accept them, the 
country will be safe, and at peace. The political 
party which shall refuse to allow the people to 
determine for themselves at the ballot-box the 
issue between revolution and war on the one side, 
and obstinate adherence toa party platform on the 
other, will assume a fearful responsibility. A 
war upon a political issue, waged by the people 
of eighteen States against the people and domestic 
institutions of fifteen sister States, is a fearful and 
revolting thought. The South will be a unit, and 
desperate, under the belief that your object in 
waging war is their destruction, and not the pres- 
ervation of the Union; that you meditate servile 
insurrection, and the abolition of slavery in the 
southern States, by fire and sword, in the name 
and under pretext of enforcing the laws and vin- 
dicating the authority of the Government. You 


| know that such is the prevailing, and, I may say, | 


unanimous opinion at the South; and that ten 
million people are preparing for the terrible con- 
flict under that conviction. 

When there is such an irrepressible discontent 


| pammectes ten million people, penetrating the 


osom of every man, woman, and child, and, in 
their estimation, involving everything that is val- 
uable and dear on earth, is it not time to pause 
and reflect whether there is not some cause, real 
or imaginary, for apprehension? If there be a 
just cause for it, in God’s name, in the name of 


| humanity and civilization, let it be removed. 


Will we not be guilty, in the sight of Heaven 
and of posterity, if we do not remove all just 


| cause before proceeding to extremities? If, on 
| the contrary, there be no real foundation for 
these apprehensions; if it bé all a mistake, and 


yet they, believing it to be a solemn reality, are 
‘letermined to act on that belief, is it not equally 


our duty to remove the misapprehension? Hence || 
the obligation to remove the causes of discontent, | 
_whether real or imaginary, is alike imperative 


upon us, if we wish to preserve the peace of the 
country and the Union of the States. 

It matters not, so far as the peace of the coun- 

try and the preservation of the Union are con- 

a theapprehensions of the southern 

people are well founded or not, so long as they 


believe them, and are determined to act upon that | 


belief. If war comes, it must have an end at some 
time; and that termination, I apprehend, will be 
a final separation. Whether the war last one year, 


| seven years, or thirty years, the result must be 


the same—a cessation of hostilities when the 
parties become exhausted, and a treaty of peace 
recognizing the separate independence of each 
section. The history of the world does not fur- 
nish an instance, where war has raged fora series 
of years between two classes of States, divided by 
a geographical line under the same national Gov- 


/ ernment, which has ended in reconciliation and 


reunion. Extermination, subjugation, or separa- 
tion, one of the three, must be the result of war 
between the northern and southern States. Surely, 
you do not expect to exterminate or subjugate 
ten million people, the entire population of one 
section, as a means of preserving amicable rela- 
tions between the two sections! 


I repeat, then, my solemn conviction, that war | 
means disunion—final, irrevocable, eternal sepa- | 


ration. I see no alternative, therefore, but a fair 
compromise, founded on the basis of mutual con- 
cessions, alike honorable, just, and beneficial to 
all parties, or civil war and disunion. Is there 
anything humiliating in a fair compromise of 
conflicting interests, opinions, and theories, for 
the sake of peace, union, and safety? Read the 
debates of the Federal convention, which formed 
our glorious Constitution, and you will find noble 
examples, worthy of imitation; instances where 


_ sages and patriots were willing to surrender cher- 


ished theories and principles of government, be- 
lieved to be essential to the best form of society, 


| for the sake of peace and unity. 


I never understood that wise and good men 
ever regarded mutual concessions by such men 





| a ~ 
| & i 
| ton, as evidences of weakness, come Sani 

of patriotism. On the contrary, this spirit of 
conciliation and compromise has ever been om 
sidered, and will in all time be regarded ae 
highest evidence which their great deeds and ; : 
mortal services ever furnished of their patriot; - 
wisdom, foresight, aad devotion to their aes 
and their race. Can we notatford to imitate the 
example in this momentous crisis? Are we . 
told that we must not do our duty to our countr 
lest we injure the party; that no compromise “i 
be effected without violating the party platform 
upon which we were elected? Better thatall pete 
platforms be scattered to the winds; better that 
all political organizations be broken up; bette; 
thatevery public man and politician in America be 
consigned to political martyrdom, than that the 
Union be destroyed and the country plunged ini 
civil war. 

It seems that party platforms, pride of opinion, 
personal consistency, fear of political martyrdom 
are the only obstacles to a satisfactory adjustmey; 
Have we nothing else to live for but political po. 
sition? Have we no other inducement, no other 
incentive to our efforts, our toils, and our sacri. 
fices? Most of us have children, the objects of 
our tenderest affections and deenest solicityude 
whom we hope to leave behind us to enjoy the 
rewards of our labors in a happy, prosperous, 
and united country, under the best Government 
the wisdom of man ever devised or the sun of 
heaven ever shone upon. Can we make no cop- 
cessions, no sacrifices, for the sake of our children, 
that they may have a country to live in, anda 
Governmentto protect them, when party platforms 
and political honors shall avail us nothing in the 
day of final reckoning? : 

I conclusion, I have only to renew the assur- 
| ance that J am prepared to coéperate cordially 
with the friends of a fair, just, and honorable 
compromise, in securing such amendments to the 
Constitution as will expel the slavery agitation 
from Congress and the arena of Federal politics 
forever, and restore peace to the country, and pre- 
serve our liberties and Union as the most precious 
legacy we can transmit to our posterity. 


to be 





STATE OF THE UNION. 


SPEECH OF HON. JAMES HARLAN, 
OF IOWA, 
In tHe Senate, January 11, 1861. 

The Senate having under consideration the resolution 
offered by Mr. Hunter, on the 2d of January, for the retro- 
cession of the forts, arsenals, magaziues, and dock-yards of 
the United States, to the States in which they lie, when 


those States, by a regular convention of the people, ex- 
press a desire for them— 


Mr. HARLAN said: . 

Mr. Preswent: I would most willingly do 
anything in my power, which an honorable man 
could do, to allay the commotion which surrounds 
us. The first pertinent inquiry presented is, what 
is its cause? The Senator from Alabama [Mr. 
Cray] furnishes a laconic reply. In a recent let- 
ter, dated at New Orleans, and addressed to friends 
in South Carolina, the Senator remarks of the peo- 
ple of the free States of the Union: 


“They are the most bitter, relentless, and vindictive 
enemies we have on earth.” * * * ce 
course, we cannot live under the same Government wit! 
these people, unless we could control it.” 


We mustcontrol! We must govern the Nort! 





—the North must obey! The minority mus! 
govern the majority ! Is not this the key to th 
solution of all our difficulties? And we have had 
this doctrine amply illustrated in the speech of the 
Senator who has just taken his seat, [Mr. Hey- 
rer.] After informing us that the Republican 
party had marched into power over the fragments 
of a broken Constitution, he himself propos 
radical changes in that Constitution, which, 
cording to his own statement, would convert (hi 
Government into a new confederation of Bias, 
securing to the minority the power to control i. 

Whatever may be pretended to the contrary 
the real grievance inflicted on ‘ the South by ‘ 
North,’’ is the invitation extended to the southern 

|| Democracy, on the 6th day of iast November, to 
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of th ir pobtical opponents. This will become 
manifest on an examination of the alleged causes 
of complaint. These are all stated in general and 
ambiguous terms, without apemneene®: The 
most usual allegation, which 1as been reiterated 
to-day, is that the provisions of the Constitution 
have been violated. The secession argument 
which follows is, that when a contract has been 
violated by one party it may be declared void by 
the other party to its provisions; that the Consti- 
tution of the United States is such a contract be- 
tween the several States; that the Federal Gov- 
ernment is merely their agent, appointed to carry 
out its provisions; that this contract having been 
broken by some of the States, the other States 


may voluntarily secede, and demand a division | 


of liabilities and assets. 


° ° : at 
] shal] not now enter into an examination of 
this constitntionsl questions but, believing it to be | 


totally untenable, shall for the present suppose 
it to be the true theory of our Federal Union; be- 
cause whether true or false is not material to the 
present inquiry. For when you demand that all 
the provisions of the Constitution shall be carried 
out—including the provision on the subject of 
fugitives from service—there is but one response. 
On this proposition there is no division of opinion 
between the great political parties. The party 
that has recently triumphed at the polls admits, 
freely and unequivocally, in the clearest and 
broadest terms, thatevery part of the Constitution 
must be obeyed according to its true inteyt and 
meaning. There is but one alternative with a 
law-abiding people: the fundamental law must be 
obeyed, or lawfully changed; and no one, any- 
where, has proposed so to change the Constitution 
as to erase this provision. Its terms are notam- 
biguous; it provides that— 

‘No person held to service or labor in one State, under 
the laws thereof, escaping into another, shall, in conse 
quence of any law or regulation therein, be discharged from 


such service or labor, but shall be delivered up on claim | 


‘ 


of the party te whom such service or labor may be due. 

The Republican national convention did not 
propose any amendment to this part of the Con- 
stitution; no Republican member of either branch 
of Congress has ever proposed its abrogation; no 
Republican Governor, or State Legislature, or 
State convention, has ever demanded it. The 
asseveration that the Republicans are opposed to 
this provision of the Constitution is a sheer fab- 
rication, asserted in the first instance for political 
purposes, and now adhered to for the sake of 
consistency. 

It being admitted that the Constitution must be 
sustained, the corollary follows, that all laws 


made in pursuance of its provisions should be | 


obeyed. In 1793, Congress enacted a law to carry 


intoeffect this provision of the Constitution, which | 
required the codperation of the several States. | 


This remained the law of the land until the latter 
provisions were declared void by the Supreme 
Court of the United States in the celebrated Prigg 
case. ‘This adjudication resulted in the repeal of 


State laws by the Legislatures of several States, | 
originally designed to aid the Federal Government | 


in securing the rendition of fugitives from service. 
lhe Supreme Court of the United States having 
declared them void, they were formally repealed. 


And Congress enacted the fugitive slave law of | 
1850, authorizing the Federal judicial tribunals 


and commissioners to issue summary process for 
the arrest of such fugitives, and authorizing the 
marshals to execute these mandates with force— 
to employ the power of the county, or the armies 


of the Republic, for this purpose; and declaring | 


all who resist their execution guilty of a high 
offense against the United States, punishable by 
fine and imprisonment. It is true, sir, that some 


of the provisions of this law are offensive to the || 


instincts and impulses of a free people. I shall 
delay, now, to mention but one or two of them. 
It is painful to a freeman, unaccustomed to the 
local institutions that have been alluded to to-day, 
to be compeiled to aid in * running down’’ a 
human being who is flying from the hand of 


the task-master. He could agree to stand neu- | 


tral; to allow the claimant to run down his own 
slave; but all his honorable impulses rebel against 


being compelled, with his own hands, to aid act- | 


ively in reriveting shackles and chains on the 


limbs of a human being who had thrown them | 
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en the reins of Government into the hands | 
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off, and is flying from the pursuer. He cannot |) which is executed with singular fidelity. On this 
|| avoid feeling, and perhaps saying, ‘‘ Had I been |) subject the Senator from Georgia [Mr. Iy ERSON]} 
in his condition, I ett at the risk of life and || remarked: 

all else dear to me on earth, have done as that * We have a fugitive slave law of which the South does 
poor slave is doing.”’ And, sir, I find these im- |, not complain. itis suficiently guarded to accomplish all 
pulses are not peculiar to the people of the free the objects for which it was designed, if there was a proper 


a * ‘ E public sentiment in the northern States, No better fugi- 
States. What honorable man in the South has not || tive slave law could be devised, by this Congress or any 
a duplicate copy’ these impulsesin hisown heart? || other. It clothes the judiciary and Executive of this Gov 

Where is the honorable man, anywhere, whose || Chmmirt Nittany Baecutive has ever been devellet im hie 
instincts and impulses take sides with the strong duty in the discharge of this law. Mr. Fillmore was Pres 


against the weak; with the oppressor against the ident when this law was passed, and it received his sanc 
oppressed? Suchaman would be an anomaly in |, tion; and [ am ready to say that, so far as he was concerned, 
. . e »enrried i Sener: Pierce ci > . 
| God’s creation. And when he sinks the common he carrie d it out. General Pierce carried it out, and the 
impulses of humanity, ignores the | ; risin || Present Executive. So far as they have the power, they 
f Mi - OS, Ae L y> oe hi au ae Onngs have done their duty faithfully”. 
of the fugitive, : regards rely asa run- . . : 
a 1 - ; ‘d a x ~ _ hi 7 , yapirtebanns Mr. Holt, a State senator in the Georgia Legis- 
away beast, and reflects 0 » Subjec > can see : \ * 
, oe . a al “tig 1 - if ert "1 Pe “ | lature, is reported to have said: 
» reas yy making self a cr e r re- | : ; 
nO Feason 1Or MARINE Amst a crimin or re ** Who, Lask senators, has ever made the charge, in all 
fusing to ran down another man’s animal. As 


the discussions on this question, that the Government of 
an act of good neighborhood or friendship, he || the United States, in its governmental capacity, has brought 
might cheerfully aid even a stranger in recaptur- || @?y em upon you—committed any aggression on 
; so mane way A . a rhs - your rights : 

ing his runaway hors« or mul ’ but W hat, right me I stand ready to answer the charge should it be made. 
has the owner to make him a felon for declining? || True, Massachusetts has violated the compact; true, Con 

Where is the r ciprocity ? In aiding to arrest a || necticut has violated it; true, Legislatures of other States 
felon there is reciprocity ; his own safety requires have passed measures obnoxious to the South; and it is 
. > a ¢ i nets equally true that the Congress of the United States, in an 

it. But taxing ume and courage to arrest an- 


. ; : : a swer to the demand of the South, has passed the fugitive 
other S property 1s without reciprocity. Since | slave law; and it is equally true that, when application has 
civilization commenced, show me an example of || been made to the President of the United States for the en 


such a law. Nor is there justification in the aver- |, frcement ot the rights of the South, under this law, he has 


7 ct date denned in ae a so poured forth the Federal Treasury, and made use of the 
ment that this Geman¢ 18 not made on the quic Federal bayonet. It is true, sir, that when your rights have 
dweller in the free States to leave his daily avo- | been questioned, its Supreme Court bas maintained them. 
cation to pursue the alleged fugitive, until the |) Itis true, sir, that, for the eighty years of the existence ot 
pursued resists the pursuer If he were a horse | this Government, it has never trampled upon your sever 
vicious and dangerous to the pursuer, you would || ‘ 7 — ee ae 2 a eee > — ah ; 
never dream of coercing your neighbor for aid on f _ aoa tedihe oh * 7 zo a : h oe eee 
that account, or of making him a felon for de- || “OP's Stise trom bie adios “a ee wn 
clining. Nor is there a Legislature under the sun || C™™Ment to carry into effect the provision of the 
that would justify such a demand. If the recap Constitution on the subject of the rendition of 
c . . « 4 . 4 s . . . 
ane ere vitives from labor. 
ture requires risk of life or limb, the risk is the nok te tava - la ‘| ‘di Site dieeaaittiah ieee Mead 
|| owner’s, not his neighbor’s; let him take his prop- «. it 1s demanded that the individua a 
| erty at his peril, if he can do so without a breach should not enact laws in violation of the Consti- 
of the peace ’ tution of the United States. 
ace. one se - 
But, if the alleged fugitive may be considered Phis is admitted by all. None deny the obli- 
as aman, as a ** person,”’ to adopt the lancuage || $8t!on to conform the levislation of the individual 
asc as i 5s i i ‘ Sual ’ . . . 
of the itt tiai lees as aol as property by the States to the ees of the fundamental law 
Pr. . eS Te ie of the nation, In fact, ** the members :sev- 
laws of a State, he has the indefeasible right, in |) °° : S . 8a - 1. . —e te G. eee ae: : 
every State in the Union, to assert his manhood. eral State 4021S ature s ane h xOVE rnors are re- 
He may deny the claim of the pursuer to owner- quired by the sixth article of the Federal Consti 





ship over him; he may deny that he isa slave; || MUOM>s before they assume the duties of their 
. . , ‘ ‘ . e eae . . . S . 

or, ifa slave, that he is the slave of the claimant respective offices, to bind themselves by oath or 
This would raise an issue of fact; and, accord- | aflirmation to support its provisions. The mem- 
“ . ks pee oar : 2 ee ere Poavory State orale re ts > ; . £ 
ing to our notions of Magna Charta and constitu- bers of every State Legislature take this oath of 


tional liberty, every issue of fact joined in our office. They cannot, therefore, enact any law in 
courts of law may be tried bya jury of freemen conflict with the provisions of the Constitution 
The naked claim of the pursuer ought not to be without violating ‘this solemn obligation. , 
conclusive against him who denies its truth: he Butit isalleged that the Legislatures of the free 

| ought not to be concluded by affidavits, by purely || States have, in fact, enacted laws that do conflict 
ox parte testimony: he has the right to be con- | with the constitutional rights of the people of the 
< s V3 as = 


. : ; én 7 ll slave Sts styled 6* ners ibe 'ie.?? The 
fronted with the witnesses who testify against me pas soe a eee Pix 
| z # : | Ig » “TY rt . . "p . . < 
him, to cross-examine them, and to introduce re- || 2% Vemocratic national conventions, which nom 


butting tesumony. Nor ought the decision on inated = John oo a kinridge, and the Sen 

the questions of fact involving the freedom of a | Dee aie pray - Dovatas,] = for the 
human being to be irrevocably intrusted to a || *™ <a ki ae . . a saTEO tm General terme; as 
petty magistrate, appointed by a foreign jurisdic- || * P'AN* Mei p a 

tion ” | ** Resolved, Thatthe enactments of State Legislatures to 


Your repl Lis view of the eubiec Fee? || defeat the faithful execution of the fugitive slave law are 
our reply to this view of the subject, that ‘‘to || hostile in ebaracter, subversive of the Constitution, and 


provide a jury trial for an alleged fugitive slave || revolutionary in their effect.”” 
in a free State would be equivalent to an aban- || It is not, therefore, wonderful that it should be 
donment of the claim,”’ involves an accusation || received as a conceded truth. And yet so grave 
that is distinetly offensive. We deny your right || a charge should not be received without the clear- 
to frame Federal laws on the distinet sssumption est proof. Itis incredible that it could be true. 
that the people of cighteen States of the Union || It is hardly possible that a majority of the mem- 
cannot be trusted as jurors in your courts of law. || bers of the Ecetlauses of one half of the States 
| 3ut waiving the needlessly offensive character || could deliberately violate their consciences in dis- 
of some of the provisions of this law, it has been || regarding their oath of office. 
held to be constitutional by the Federal and State Whoare these people thus charged with a graye 
courts with singular unanimity—but one adverse || crime? They are the select representative men of 
opinion having been rendered in a period of ten || a great and highly cultivated people, chosen by 
| years following its passage; and that has since || their neighbors to enact their local ae heae for 
been overturned by the Supreme Court of the || the protection of theirown lives, liberty, property, 
| United States. And the people have generally || and character. Is it probable that such men, in 
acquiesced in its execution, and obeyed its pro- || such numbers, for a long series of years, would 
visions, or quietly submitted to its penalties, civil || deliberately and persistently commit this great 
| and aieel. And when you examine the plat- || crime against their own consciences? 
|| forms of the Republican party, you find no de- || But if it were credible that they could do so— 
_ mand for its repeal or its modification. | that they could, from year to year, thus inten- 
You have, therefore, laws in full force for car- tionally violate the plain provisions of the Con- 
rying out this provision of the Constitution, con- || stitution of the United States—it is impossible 
ceived by your own brains, and framed with your || that any one anywhere could be harmed by such 
own hand, still held by its author, the Senator || enactments. All such pretended laws would be 
| from Virginia, [Mr. Mason, ] to be perfect; which totally void; forthe sixth article of the Constitu- 
, no organized political party proposes to repeal | 
or modify, so as to weaken its efficiency, and 


| tion of the United States provides that— 
«“ This Constitution and the laws of the United States, 
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which shall be made in pursuance thereof * * * * | 
‘shall be the supreme law of the land; and the judges in | 
every State shall be bound thereby, anything in the consti- 
nee or laws of any State tw the contrary notwithstand- | 

Hence, if these ‘* personal liberty bills’’ violate 
the Constitution and laws of the United States, | 
they are void, and would be so declared by the | 
courts, State and Federal, whenever a case could | 
arise under them. Butas no case has arisen under 
them to test their validity, itis manifest that these 
laws are believed to be constitutional by all par- 
ties, or are of no practical importance. In either 
case it is emedibks that the statesmen and jurists 
of the southern States could regard this as a real 
cause of complaint, much less a cause for a disso- | 
lution of the Union. 

3. It is demanded that the South ought not to 


be required to submit to the election of a sectional || 


candidate to the Presidency. 


will be found that this demand would render in- 


eligible every candidate for the Presidency at the 


recent election. The Senator from Illinois, [Mr. 
DovGé.as] is obnoxious to the same objection: he 
received (not estimating the fusion vote) over one 
million votes, of which less than one hundred and 
seventy thousand were polled in the entire South. 
And of the three million three hundred thousand 
votes polled in the North, (notestimating the fusion 


vote,) Mr. Breckinridge received less than one | 


hundred thousand; and Mr. Bell but about thirty 
thousand. The relative number of votes cast for 
Mr. Lincoln south, when compared with the ag- 
rregate vote cast for either Mr. Breckinridge or 
Mr. Bell, is larger than the relative number cast 
for either of the latter in the free States, as com- 


pared with the whole vote cast fer Mr. Lincoln. || 


And this result was attained after full and free | 
discussion in the free States, by the champions | 
of all parties, while Mr. Dineaie ’s friends were | 
denied, by the violence of mobs, the right of dis- 
cussion in a majority of the slave States, and de- | 





clared their opinions at great peril in others. | 
Hence, if Mr. Lincoln was sectional, all his op- 
ponents were as intensely sectional; if sectional- 
ism disqualified him, they were equally ineligible. 
It the Republican party was sectional, so was the 
Douglas party, and the Bell party, and the Breck- 
inridge party—the latter carrying their sectional- 
ism to violence. 

The marked distinction between Mr. Lincoln 
and his opponents, however, is, he received a 
very large plurality of the popular vote over each 
of them, and a large majority of the electoral vote 
over all of them combined. 

4. When pressed on these points, Senators admit 
that it js not the escape of a few miserable slaves 
through the free States, nor the personal liberty 
bills, nor yet the election of Mr. Lincoln by the 
free States to the Presidency, that justifies the 
alarm manifested in the South; but Sos it is the 
public opinion behind these acts, giving rise to 
them, which justifies alarm; that it is that condi- 
tion of society which tolerates the denunciation 
of slavery, finally culminating in the election of a 
candidate known to be opposed to slavery, and 
elected because he was known to be thus hostile, 
which causes complaint, and justifies opposition to 
his inauguration as the President of the whole Re- 
public. It is demanded that the press, the pulpit, 
the legislator, and the elector, in the free States, 
shall be restrained from this discussion which 
results in this deep-seated opposition to your insti- | 


Dové.as] has proposed a bill for a law, some- 
thing like the sedition laws of the early time, to | 
dectare freedom of speech and of the press, in the 
free States, on this subject, a grave crime, to be 
punished by fine and imprisonment in the jails 
and penitentiaries, a bill which the Senator from 
Georgia | Mr. Toomss] distinctly approved, a few 
days since, and which I understood the Senator 
from Virginia to approve to-day. 

You demand that the people among themselves 
shall no longer speak disparagingly of slavery— 
shall cease to intermeddle, as you call it, with 
your institutions, and thus to engender opposition 
to it: We must bridle the pulpit; bridle the press; 
bridle our tongues around our own firesides. We 
must trample under foot the great cardinal idea 
of the reformers, so pertinently restated by Mr. 
Jefferson, that * there is no danger in error where 





| is no sufficient cause for the destruction of the 
But, on examination of the election returns, it || 
, 


| permit you to live in the same Union with such 


| wrought upon as tochange their perceptions of the 
| beautiful and agreeable. 
| sure, as we are told b 

| stant contemplation of that which produces pleas- 


| Spirits, through eternity. 








State of the Union—Mr. Harlan. 





truth is left free to combat it.’’ ‘*This may bea 


good rule,” you say, “in relation to everything 
under the sun, sacred and profane, that pertains to 
time and eternity, except the ‘ patriarchal institu- 
tion ;’onevery othersubject men may speak, write, 
and publish what they choose,’’ being responsible 
therefor; but here is an institution that is either 
too good or too bad to be talked about—its merits 
may not be discussed; here is the image set up 
in the plain, which all men must fall down and 
worship, on penalty of being cast into the fiery 
furnace. You have deprived your people in the 
slave States of freedom of speech and of the press 
on this subject; and you now demand that the 
people of the free States shall adopt your laws 
and usages, on pain of dissolution of the Union. 
The sober second thought of your own people, 
we may well hope, will persuade them that this 


Union. 

5. The most grievous complaint is, that this agi- 
tation causes the people of the free States to hate 
slavery, and by the necessary association of cause 
with effect, to hate slaveholders. We are told 
that this must cease; that your honor will not 





confederates. The people of the free States must 
change their speech, their modes of thought, their 
mental perceptions, until they shall be brought 
to love that which seems to them hateful; that the 
elemental structure of their minds must be so 


It is well known, to be 
the learned, that the con- 


urable emotions in the mind, will im time become 
an object of tender regard, or of love; and that 
which uniformly produces unpleasant or painful 
emotions, will become an object of aversion; that 
this is a law of the mind, fixed by the author | 
of our nature; that this is no more true in the | 
physical than in the moral world. Hence, we are | 


told that Homer’s and Milton’s pee will be read |) 
| with rapture to the end of time; the lesson of the 


Saviour and the example of his life will command 
the adoration of mankind as long as the ages last. 
When the strong stoop to lift up the oppressed, 





| humanity applauds to the ends of the earth; and | 


when the strong oppress the weak, they are never | 
loved. The sight of oppression never arouses 
pleasurable emotions—but ever painful; it is so 
now, itever has been so, and it ever will be so | 
to the end of time, and probably in the world of 
If there be any place in 
God’s universe where this law of the mind does 
notexist, or where oppression can excite applause, 
it is not in the free States; it is not in slave States; 
it is noton earth; itis notin Heaven. Men with 


angels do not love oppression; the Imighty 
Maker of all does not love oppression; in God’s 
great domain, who is it that loves oppression? 


_and who loves the oppressor? These emotions 


| 
' 
| 
| 
| 
1 
| 
! 
| 
| 


And the Senator from Illmois [Mr |) 


| free States believe that the mass o 


| are not voluntary; oo cannot compel men to 


love you if you would; and you have no right to 
coerce them if you could. 

But, in point of fact, the complaint is not true 
as dete. 
casuistry. 

An overwhelming majority of the puns of the 


, and its proof is founded in erroneous 


of freedom with safety to themselves or to the | 
white people. They regard the slavery of the 


isting necessity, which no human goodness or 


| wisdom can at presentchange. They understand 





great mass of the negroes of the South as an ex- | 
i 


the danger of tampering with slaves, and the 
frightful consequences that might arise from an 
unguarded expression in their presence calculated | 
to excite unkind feelings towards their masters— 
since they are in your houses, and nurseries, as 
well as on your farms and plantations—and could 
so easily, with a grain of virulent poison dropped 
in food ora well, destroy whole families and com- 
munities; and our people would be no more likely 
to excite a temper productive of such a result than 
the people of your own States. You have sla- 
very in your midst; and how you can dispose of 
it God only knows. But while you retain these 
people, you must provide for them as best you 
can; humanity and Christianity both demand this 


| 
| 
their feelings unperverted do not love es 
i 
| 
| 
| 


| Where are the States equa 
the slaves, || 
| as now situated, are incapable of the enjoyment 
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| at your hands. And when you do thi 
| faith, without violating the common | 
| manity and the principles of Christian 
not hated by any one anywhere. It j 
you hold them for the sordid purpo 
ignoring their common claims to the sympathy of 
the human family, that it becomes odious ter 
hateful; it is when you offensively thrust jt _ 
us as a great good to be desired and extends 
perpetuated by all the powers of the Na 
Government, that it excites loathing amon 
people of the North. Now, if it shal] a 
you have wantonly excited this Opposition ¢ 
slavery, it will follow that you have no just cay ; 
to dissolve the Union on that account. This 
brings me to the consideration of your ney, 
demand. 

6. You demand that the free States shall go mod- 
ify their laws as to permit you to hold slave 
within their jurisdictions, for purposes of transit 
and temporary sojourn; that is, to tolerate and pro. 
tect slavery because your convenience and nto. 
est require it. You demand that the free Stato: 
shall confer on your citizens privileges that are no 
conferred on their own. I inquire here, agaiy 
what ee there is in such a claim? | 
ask on what principle of internaticnal Jaw, 9, 
international intercourse, you can put forth such 
a demand—thaj one sovereignty shall confer op 
the citizens of another sovereignty rights which 
it denies to its own people? We were told th 
other day, by the Senator from Virginia, (M; 
| Mason,] that gentlemen of the South feel humil- 

iated at being restrained by confederates in the 
| Union from passing through their territories with 
| slaves, and commanding their services during 
a temporary stay,—attempting the first, their 
| Property is confiscated, as in the Lemmon case: 
| attempting the latter, they become felons;—that 
/such laws manifest a malignant hatred of the 
South, which requires a total separation, or the 
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|| repeal of these laws, and other satisfactory cuar- 


antees to be promptly tendered by the free States. 
| This is, to say the least, not a very modest de- 
'mand. ‘Taken in its length and breadth and 
depth, it is this: that eighteen free States shall 
-each promptly agree that the slavehoiding laws 
of the slave States shall be extended into their 
jurisdictions respectively. They must agree tha 


|, the slave States shall not only enact laws for th: 


government of their own people at home, but that 
they shall enjoy the right to dictate laws to th 
| people of the free States also; that is, that Mis- 
| souri shall be permitted to dictate laws for Iowa; 
| Tennessee for [iecie; Virginia for Pennsylvania; 
| South Carolina, Georgia, and Louisiana for New 
| England. It is by such reasoning as this that 
| secession justifies itself on this floor. 
| _ 7. The next demand to which I shall allude ts 
| thatthe equality of the States should be recognized 
by the FederalGovernment. Now, sir, thateach 
State in the Union is exactly equal, and shall re- 
main exactly equal, to every other State in the 
enjoyment of her right to make her own laws, 
and regulate her own domestic institutions within 
her own limits, everybody admits; but I inquire 
in what other sense is this claim to equality true 
It is said that we are a confederation 0 equal 
States; and that this equality must be maintained. 
Sender this confeder- 
ation? Do they have an equal voice in the election 
of a President? Certainly not. New York cast- 
ing thirty-five votes, and [owa but four, and Flor. 
‘ida three. Are they equal in the other branch o! 
| Congress? Notatall. You may say that they 
| are equal on this floor; but in what sense are eet 
equal? Do you vote by States here? Not atall; 
each Senator has one distinct vote, and the two 
Senators from each State are often divided; %0 
that a bill may pass this body with the approv® 
of but one of the States of the Union, if the ne 
| ators from the other thirty-two States should 
| chance to be equally divided. Nor are States 
represented in the Federal courts. 
hen what becomes of this claim of the — 
ity of the States under the Constitution? | wl 
are equal at home; that is, they are equal - . 
enjoyment of a common right to a = 
own domestic affairs, subject to the Constitutio! 
and laws of the United States, and in no = 
sense; and it seems to-day that Senators on os 
other side of the Chamber perceive the trath of the 
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‘Jevation, a3 is manifested in the enlarged de- | lican party in consequence of any practical disad- | fathers, of settling questions by majorities, ac- 
anit aa for changes in the Constitution to || vantages, but because it is a badge of dishonor to || cording to law. You prefer the hazard, to say 
mands mé = 


rerease the power of minorities. | prohibit the migration of slaves to the free Territo- || the least, of settling them upon the battle-field. 
-* you say that you are denied, by the theory || ries. My only reply to this—and I trust it will be || If any one could doubt on this subject, an ex- 
yu J J $ ; 


sf the policy of the Republican party, equality | regarded asa sufficient answer—is: it was not thus || amination of the terms of redress proposed by the 
is the Territories. But the States, as States, can | regarded by the fathers of the Republic. They vanquished party will dissipate that delusion. 
ccoaal appear in the Territories. They have no || inaugurated this policy, and never dreamed that Every proposition includes as its cardinal meas- 
means of setting up a jurisdiction in the Terri- | they were humiliating themselves in the face of || ure an abandonment of their principles by the 
tories. ‘They cannot transfer their sovereignty | the world. Then, if it did pm geeies a Wash- || Republicans, and, I may add, the Douglas party, 
outside of their own limits. But you may say that || ington, nor a Jefferson, nor a Madison, nor their || an the adoption of the principles incorporated 
each State should have an equal right to transmit || descendants down to the year 1854, I deny that || In the platform of the Breckinridge party and in 
its citizens to the Territories. Why, sir, nothing || it is a badge of dishonor now. If this policy did || the Senate resolutions which passed this body at 











can be more fallacious. A citizen of a State,when || not dishonor the fathers, it will not disgrace the the last session of Congress. 
he becomes a citizen of a Territory, loses hiscit- | sons. . : ; The radical difference between the Republican 
izenship in the State from which he has migrated. I leave this branch of the subject with one in- || party and the Douglas wing of the Democratic 
A resident in Nebraska, or Kansas, or New Mex- quiry: how will this complaint read on the page || party—or the northern Democracy, as it is some- 
ico, or Washington Territory, having emigrated | of future history ? Phe lowest of your paren in || times styled—on the one hand, and the southern 
from any one of the States of this Confederacy, | the slave States when they migrate to the Terri- || Democracy on the other, pertains to the right to 
loses his citizenship by virtue of that ‘ransit?and | tories are to be protected py the laws in the en- exclude slavery from the Territories. The Re- 
so completely is it lost that he no longer has the |, joyment of their natural rights; and it is of that | publicans maintained that slavery could be right- 
power to maintain a suit in the Federal courts || protection that you complain. Why, sir, if any || fully and constitutionally excluded either by Con- 
against a citizen of a State. By that residence || one of the meanest po that live within the |) gress or by the Territorial Legislatures. ‘The 
and citizenship in the Territory ne is barred the limits of any State shoul receive injustice within || northern Democracy, who chiefly voted for Mr. 
right to assert his citizenship in the State which the jurisdiction of a foreign Power, it would be |, Douglas, maintained that slavery could be right- 
he has left. Nor can the States appear in the || just cause of complaint; but how would this na- || fully and constitutionally excluded by the Ter- 
Territories by their laws. The laws of the several || tion appear in the face of the world in complain- || ritorial Legislatures only. The Republicans and 
States have no force outside of their State limits. || ing that foreign jurisdictions protect our citizens. || northern Democracy differed from each other in 

if then, Mr. President, the States cannot ap- || Whenrobbed of its sophistry, this is the substance || regard to the means to be employed to effect this 
pear in the Territories per se, nor by their ow |, of thecomplaint. And you declare your purpose | end; but they agreed on the great principle of the 
zens, nor by their laws, I inquire in what séfse || to encounter civil war on this account. On this RIGHT, under the Constitution of the United States, 
this demand for equality ismade. When stripped || subject, Mr. Clay once said—and 1 commend it || to exelude it. ‘The southern Democracy, which 
of sophistry, it means that Congress shall enact || to the seridus consideration of secession Senators chiefly cast its vote for Hon. J. C. Breckinridge 
laws fur the Territories authorizing one class of || on the other side of the Chamber: |; and the Senator from Oregon, {Mr. Layr,} 
their residents to hold another class in servitude; || “But if, unhappily, we should be involved in war, in || adopted the opposing doctrine. I cannot state 
or, at least, that no law shall be enacted restrain- || = en es - ae Pode . = ae their position more clearly than by repeating the 
ing men from holding others as slaves. Unless || no ares aa'this nao Tereinectes, ond ape language of these eminent gentlemen in their let- 
this be done, you complain that your people in || the other side to force its introduction there, what a spec- ters accepting the nominations. 
the slave States are deprived of a right of emi- || tacle should we present to the astonishment of mankind, Mr. BreckinripceE said: 
gration to the common domain, It would be vir- || ee ne te ee ee eet wien na {| ., {The citizens of the States may enter the Territories of 
uly, you aay, giving up all the public domain || OVE cxtt ting wat geopegate wang ie || {emma ee proper of wintever Kin and coy 
to the people of the North. Now, on examina- || territories thus acquired from Mexico. it would be a war || either by Congress or by the suburdinate territorial govern- 
aes ae Nets Sees SO ie Say eere® || 5s which oll eaamkind woals vo nonteet Ue stor Bemis || 

r not ‘hic ooh aahd be annieet Ons : 
with the other assumption. Of the ten million | etidimanaemean — he Revolution dowa {o the present | Mr. Lane said: 
people that were residing in the slave States in || time, we have constantly reproached our British ancestors ‘‘ Non-intervention on the subject of slavery, [ may om- 
1850, | inquire what one would be inhibited from || for the introduction of slavery into this country.””"—Con- || phatically say, is the cardinal maxim of the Demoeracy— 
emigration by the policy of the Republican party || gressional Globe, part I, vol. 22, page 117. || non-intervention by Congress and non-intervention by Ter 
if carried out by the Federal Government? Not | I inquire, Mr. President, in the next pores | ritorial Legislatures, as is fully stated by the first resolution 
one. Of the four million Africans, not one would || how will secession, and possibly a dreadful civil || Of the platform as adopted. If the Constitution establishes 
beinhibited. Of the five and a half millions non- || war, cure any of the alleged evils to which I have || We Tent of every citizen to enter the common Territories 

7 ? 7 ne | ’ J , eo . with whatever property he legally possesses, it necessarily 
slave-holders, none would be inhibited; nor of the || alluded, and the long catalogue added to-day by || devolves on the Federal Government the duty to protect 
half million slaveholders themselves. || the Senator from Virginia? In what way will a |) this right of the citizen whenever or wherever assailed or 

But we were told to-day that this policy of inhib- || dissolution of the Union enable you to recapture || tinged. 
iting by indirect means the emigration of negroes || your runaway slaves? It Sl destroy your |! On, this subject the issue was fairly joined. 
to the new Territories, while the white popula- || redress under the Constitution; and by the law || There was no equivocation. The Senator from 
tion would spontaneously emigrate, would greatly || of nations you have no redress. Would it re- || Mississippi, not now in his seat, (Mr. Brown,} 
diminish the relative number of white people in |} peal the personal liberty bills of which complaint || stated on this floor, that on thet side they neither 
the slave States, and increase the relative number || is sometimes made? Would civil war and seces- || desired to cheat nor to be cheated. ‘The people 
of the servile population, until that population || sion prevent in the future the election of a sec- |; have decided against you by a majority unparal- 
would so far predominate as to enable them to aust caadbdate by the peopie of the free States? | leled in the history of thisGovernment. The vote 
degrade the white people to the condition of the || Would it prevent agitation of the subject of sla- || cast for Mr. Douglas was over one million. His 
negro, and would remit the negro to his original || very within the limits of the free States? Would || friends claim for him four fifths of the votes cost 
condition of barbarism. Now, sir, in connection || it prevent anybody from hating slavery? Would || for the fusion ticket in New York, Pennsylvania, 
with this allegation, allow me to advert to the fact || it give you the control of the local Legislatures of || New Jersey, and Texas, which would increase the 
which was proclaimed on this Senate floor but || the free States, and secure the passage of laws to || number of ballots cast for him to one and a half 
ten years since, by the great men that then adorned || allow you to liold slaves for temporary purposes || million. The votes cast for Mr. Lincoln amounted 
this body—Mr. Clay, of Kentucky, and Mr. || within their jurisdictions? Would it give you || toone millioneighthundredand seventy thousand; 
Webster, of Massachusetts—that slavery was || the power to establish slavery in the Territories? || and if you add the vote cast for Mr. Breckinridge 
even then barred from all the territories acquired || Every one, as seems to me, must answer each || and Mr. Bell, and their fair proportion of the fa- 
from Mexico, by an irrepealable enactment of the || and all of these inquiries in the negative. sion vote, as stated by the northern Democracy, 
Almighty in the formation of the soil and fixing These complaints, therefore, coming from that || their vote will not amount to more than one and 
the climate of those regions; and you admit its || part of the Chamber, sound to me like mere pre- 1 a half million: one and a half million on the one 
truth. You admit that it would be but a barren || texts. They are not the reasons of the bluster || side, and three million three hundred and seventy 
right; that the migration of slaves in any con- || and threats and menace which resound through || thousand on the other, of this great issue of prin- 
siderable number to the territory has already been || this Chamber. There is a reason, however, |; ciple—the right to exclude slavery from the Ter- 
barred by a higher law than man is capable of || which justifies itself by every historical par- || ritories belonging to the Republic. Being thus 
enacting. Then, if the grievous consequencesto || allel. You have governed this country for the || overwhelmed, you have not the grace to yield to 
Which the honorable Senator from Virginia re- || last sixty years. Von have controlled its legis- || the will of the majority like good citizens, and 
ferred would flow from the policy of the Repub- || lation; you have controlled its judiciary; you || four years hence go to the polls for the redress of 
lican party, they are inevitable, and no change of || have controlled its internal policy; you have con- || any of the errors that, in your opinion, the peo- 
the Constitution of the United States can avert || trolled its foreign relations; you have grown | ple may have committed; but you rebel against 
this result. Thesober, second thought, however, || haughty, proud, and—I say it without intending | the Government you have sworn to support. You 
of the people residing in the slave States will con- || offense—insolent. Being accustomed to com- || go home, and by letters and speeches to you: 
vince them of the incorrectness of the deduction of | mand, you have forgotten how to obey. Al- constituencies, misrepresenting the principles of 
the Senator. You have now, according to the || though you have beep fairly beaten at the polls, || the Republican party, stir up insurrection and 
recent census, we were told to-day, twelve million || you refuse to yield the Government into the hands | incipient civil war; and in the midst of the strife 
people, and a territory capable of sustaining two i} of your consututional successors. You demand || which your own hands have stirred up, you, the 
hundred million at least. Hence there would || that the victors shall adopt your party dogmas | vanquished, asmall minority, come to the victors, 
appear to be practically but little danger from the || and your party platforms as their policy, or || and propose, as terms of peace and compromise, 
increase of the number of slaves, for many years || you will rob them of all the fruits of victory. that they shall surrender to you at discretion; that 
‘0 come. You propose to adopt the Mexican policy—when || they shall trample under foot the principles which 

You say, however, when this fallacy isex osed, || vanquished at the polls to appeal to arms; to || the people have approved, and adopt your plat- 
that you do not oppose the policy of the Repub- 


abandon the peaceful policy adopted by your | form, and your party dogmas, which the people 
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have as distinctly condemned! Here is the prop- 
osition submitted by the Senator from Missis- 
sippi, (Mr. Davis,] and I invite the attention of 





every Senator to the character of these terms of | 


peace: 

“ Resolved, That it shall be declared, by amendment of 
the Constitution, that property in slaves, recognized as such 
by the Jocal law of any of the States of the Union, shall 
stand on the same footing in all constitutional and Federal 
relations as any other species of property so recognized ; 
and, like other property, shall not be subject to be di- 
vested or impaired by the loca! law of any other State, 
either in escape thereto or of transit or sojourn of the owner 
therein; and in no case whatever shall such property be 
subject to be divested or impaired by any legislative act of 
the United States, or or any of the Territories thereof.” 


The very proposition on which you went to 
the country and were vanquished. 
proposition of the Senator from Georgia, [Mr. 
Toomss:] 

“ Resolved, That declaratory clauses to the Constitution 


State of the Union—Mr. Harlan. 





Mr. HARLAN. Printed propositions have 


| been laid on our desks, coming from the other 
side of the Chamber, proposing to amend the res- 


olutions of the Senator from Kentucky, (I donot 


|| now see them, hence I cannot recite their provis- 
| ions;) but their effect would be to conform the 


Here is the | 


of the United States, ampiy securing the following prop- | 


Ositions, be recommended for adoption : 


“J. That the people of the United States shall have an | 


equal right to emigrate to and settle in the present or any 


future acquired ‘Territories, with whatever property they | 


may possess, (including slaves,) and be securely protected 


in its peaceable enjoyment, until such Territory may be | 


admitted as a State in the Union, with or without slavery, 
as she may determine, on an equality with all existing 
States.”’ 


That is but a different collection of words de- | 


manding the Breckinridge platform as the con- 
dition of peace. Here is the proposition of the 
Senator from ‘Tennessee, [Mr. Jounson:] 


** Resolved, That the select committee of thirteen be in- | 


structed to inquire into the expediency of establishing, by 
constitutional provision- 
“ First. A line running through the territory of the Uni 


ee eee to the requirements of the 
Breckinridge platform, And the proposition, as 
it stands—as it seems to me—recognizes slavery 
as existing in the Territories south of 36° 30 , and 
provides that it shall continue during the exist- 
ence of the territorial government. The Senate 
has heard the proposition which came from the 
Senator from Virginia to-day, which isanenlarged 
demand over that of any other Senator who has 
spoken on this subject. 

I ask then, Mr. President, if itcan be expected 
that a triumphant party—I may say a union of 
parties, so far as that principle of the right to 
exclude slavery from the Territories is concerned, 
unprecedented in the history of this country— 
will humble themselves at the feet of a minority 
that is so very small? Will any honorable man 
consent to humiliate himself: 

Mr. PUGH. 1 should like to interrupt the 
Senator a moment, with his permission. 

Mr. HARLAN. Certainly. 

Mr. PUGH. I heard him indistinctly before; 





| but, as he has repeated it, | wish to ask him a ques- 


ted States not included within the States, making anequi- | 
table and just division of said territory, south ot which line 


slavery shall be recognized and protected as property by 
ample and full coustitutional guarantees, and north of 
which line it shall be prohibited.” 

The proposition submitted by the Senator from 
Kentucky, now before me, [Mr. Crirrenpen,] 
is on this subject a little more modest. It, like 
the last, however, proposes a congressional slave 
code for ail the Territories south of 36° 30' north 
latitude, and, like all the others, proposes to hu- 
miliate the people of the free States by requiring 
them to surrender their own principles and adopt 
yours; and this proposition is proposed as a con- 
dition precedent, as it would seem, to the peace- 
able inauguration of the President elect. 1 ask 
the Senator from Kentucky if he expects the ma- 
jority thus to humble themselves at the feet of 
the minority ? 

Mr. CRITTENDEN. [hope I shall beallowed 
a word. lam surprised to hear the gentleman 
say that 1 propose a slave code. 1 thought 1 had 
carefully avoided that. I took things as they were, 
and say thatthe lawsas they now exist shall con- 
tinue to exist, and what protection they give shall 
be extended; that neither Congress nor the terri- 
torial government shall legislate on the subject. 
This is the congressional code that I propose. 
The code that exists is not a congressional one at 
all; it isa territorial one; and as we have come to 
the point where | suppose some settlement should 
take place, | propose that we shall take the status 
as it exists. It relieves us from all legislation. 1 
propose merely to give what protection the pres- 
ent laws give—nothing more. 

Mr. HARLAN. Lam very much gratified that 
the Senator has corrected me. 1 do not desire to 
misrepresent his proposition. 

Mr. CRITTENDEN. I am sure the gentle- 
man does not. 

Mr. HARLAN. Here is the language, how- 
ever, of the printed bill which I have on my desk: 

**In all the Territories south of said line of latitude, 
slavery of the African race is hereby recognized as cxist- 
ing”’— 

Mr. CRITTENDEN. That is all. 

Mr. HARLAN. It is recognized as existing, 
* and shall not be interfered with by Congress, but shall be 


protected as property by all the departments of the territo- 
ria) government during its continuance.” 


Mr. CRITTENDEN. According to their own 
laws. 

Mr. HARLAN. I shall be happy, Mr. Pres- 
ident, to find that the ees submitted is 
less objectionable than [at first supposed it to be. 

Mr. CRITTENDEN. It has been one of my 
objects to exclude the idea of legislating by Con- 
gress. The resolution is silent on the subject. 


tion. I understand him to say that the support- 
ers of Mr. Dovetas in the last campaign main- 
tained the power of Congress to exclude slavery 
from the Territories, 

Mr. HARLAN. No, sir. 

Mr.PUGH. Certainly not one of them, tomy 
knowledge, ever admitted it. 

Mr. HARLAN. My statement was, that the 


| friends of Mr. Dovaras in the recent election, 


| fuily excluded ¢ 


maintained the right to exclude slavery from the 
Territories. 

Mr. PUGH. 
choose. 

Mr. HARLAN. And, asa means for its ex- 
clusion, would use the Territorial Legislature. 
‘The main point at issue was: can slavery be right- 
The Republicans said it could. 
The Douglas Democrats in my partof the coun- 
try also maintained that it Salle: and that the 
means they would seiect was preferable, consid- 
ered in the light of efficiency, to the means pro- 


Or to admit it, as the people 


| posed by the Republicans. ‘“ Why,” said they, 





**look at your northern hordes, millions of men, 
free to emigrate; throw open the Territories, and 
allow the people who enter them to exercise their 
own choice on this subject; and can you doubt, 
educated as the great majority of the settlers will 
have been, that they will remove slavery from 
every Territory organized under the jurisdiction 
of the United States ?”’ 

Mr. PUGH. I hope the Senator will allow me 
to interpose. 

Mr. HARLAN. Certainly. 

Mr. PUGH. 1! think I can speak for the De- 
mocracy of Iowa better than he can. In the first 
place, | was very well acquainted before, and at 
the time, with the delegates in the Charleston and 
Baltimore conventions. All that we have ever 
claimed was, that the people of the Territories 
should have the right to exclude it or to admitit, 
at will; andas for any assertion that the Democ- 
racy of the North meant to exclude slavery as a 
proposition, and availed themselves of the doctrine 
of popular sovereignty for that purpose, it is an 
invention of the enemy. 


Mr. HARLAN. Ido not say that cither the 


| Senator, or any of his parry friends, desired to 


exclude slavery from the Territories. I am in- 
clined to think some of them do not entertain such 
a desire, especially those of them who, though 
residing in the free States, are the owners of 
slaves. The point of principle, however, cannot 
be evaded. ‘The right to exclude slavery from the 
Territories was maintained by the Douglas Democ- 
racy all over the Union. It was so announced by 
that eminent gentleman in the city of New Or- 
leans, in Baltimore, at Norfolk, and everywhere 
over the Union; and I doubt not he is indebted to 
that frankness for the smallness ofthe vote polled 
for him in the slaveholding States. The principle 


| then maintained by them was, that slavery might 


| be rightfully and constitutionally excluded from 


ithe Territories. 


So it was by the Republican 
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| ritorial Legislature ony: 


_cipge by you or by us; and would diminish t}y 


| sands of dollars annually. 
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pee: The Republican party say it may be d 
»y Congress ora Territorial Legislature. 
Douglas Democrats say it may be done by 


one 
The 
a Ter. 

Now, sir, that vote, repeat, amounted to mor 
than three and a third million; and the unit, d o 
for both the opposing parties, and their py, ro 
tion of the fusion votes, did not amount to, 
a half million, The proposition here, then. ;. 
that we shall surrender; andthe question that I a 
propounding to the Senator from Kentucky 7 
whether it was prokesy, judged in the Jieht of 
history, that such a mass of freemen would Under 
the threats that are here presented, surrender to a 


or- 


ne and 


Was, 


| minority so very small ? ak not harmonize o, 


a proposition that requires no humiliation, no syr. 
render from either the victors or the vanguish q 
Why not harmonize on the proposition di fended 
by my colleague and other eminent Republicans “a 
the committee of thirteen, to admit the territory 
south of 36° 30’ asa State, and the territory north 
as a State or States, with a reserved right t 
divide them, as in the case of Texas, whepeyor 
the population may be sufficient to justify it, ayq 
the interest of the people may require it? T\ 
population is sufficient; and they are pecuniarily 
able to defray the expenses of their own goyery- 
ments. ‘This would require no surrender of prin- 


expenses of this Government hundreds of thoy. 
It would forever pp- 
move the discussion of slavery from the Halls 
of Congress and the arena of political strife. Or 
do you desire to take revenge on the Republicans 
first, that you may enjoy its sweets before a set- 
tlement can be agreed on? 

I ask again, can you expect that the massis of 
freemen from eighteen States of this Confederacy, 
having legally elected their candidate for the Pres- 
idency ona distinet announcement of principles, 
upon which issue was joined, will submit to hu- 


| miliating terms as eonditions precedent to thi 


transfer of the reins of government to their hands? 
They would be unworthy of the rights of freemen 
if they would consent to such a disgrace. I an- 
nounce to you here distinctly that, in my solemn 
conviction, you cannot extort a surrender of one 
hair’s breadth of principle from the Republican 
party in advance of the inauguration of Mr. Lin- 
coln. They have demanded at your hands noth- 


ing that is wrong, and they will submit to no 


' wrong and no humiliation. 


Now, it is for you to say whether you prefera 
peaceable adjustment that does not involve a sur- 
render of principle on your part nor on ours, or 


| whether you prefer the arbitrament of arms. No- 


body on this side of the Chamber has threatened, 
as was erroneously charged to-day, sucha conflict. 
Several Senators have expressed their great aud 
abiding fear that that would be the result of seces- 


| sion movements at the South at this crisis In our 


public affairs. They have fears, I say, that you 
will plunge this country into civil war, and drench 
its plains with fraternal blood, through the mad- 
ness of your chagrin over a political defeat atthe 
polls. 
Scuthern Senators have spoken of the military 
resources which their section can command for 
the conflict, and their powers of protracted resist- 
ance and aggression; they have intimated that 
such a war would be long and bloody, and mut 
ally disastrous. It would be fearful and terrible, I 
doubt not; but it would be very brief. [say 
would be very brief; and I challenge your atten- 
tion to history for the truth of the assertion. 
The time has been, Mr. President, when wat 
merely involved a conflict between animal fore: : 
That time has past. Your struggle for indepent- 
ence involved you in a war of seven or eight years. 
The world has changed since then. Mind con- 
trols. sins . 
Senators have said here that cotton is king. No, 
sir; in this kind of contest science is_king, 3" 
warlike elements are his vassals. Why, s' 
your war with Mexico lasted but a year. }°" 
subjugated her ten million people in a singie yo" 
The contest between the Russians, @ pow por 
empire, on the one hand, and the English — 
French on the other, at the Crimea, lasted but roe 
summers. A conflict between the French vee 
Austrians more recently, where half a million: 
combatants were marshaled on the plains ags!'s 
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each other, was determined in three months. 
Since then, we were told that the States of Italy 
were about to be pas into a sea of blood; and 
the next steamer brought the news that peace had 
been restored, and a new empire founded. The 
English and French assail the Celestial Empire, 
with a population of three hundred million and 


untold wealth; and in a few weeks they dictate a | 


yeace in the palace of the vanquished emperor. 
It has been said that there is‘eloquence !n facts; 
and perhaps it would be well for statesmen to 
look to their logic in an argument on a question 
ey erave as “his. A contest, I repeat, between 
these States—highly cultivated, highly enlight- 
ened, with immense power oneither hand—would 
be a terrible and fearful conflict. It would be 
coon over, and ata less expense of money than 
the merchants of the great cities have suffered 
during the last mont by your sectional agitation. 
Nor will your threatened or actual secession, 
as a stroke of diplomacy, terminate any more fa- 
vorably. That seems to be the policy of the Sen- 
ator from Virginia, as suggested to-day—break 
up this Government, dissolve it into its original 
elements, and reconstructit on such a planas will 
enable the minority togovern. Will the people 
who have voted for the honorable Senator from 


I\Jinois, and the candidate of the Republican og ¢ 


accede to terms like these? Do you hope forit? As 
it seems to me, No proposition could Se more ab- 
surd. Should you secede temporarily for the pur- 
pose of reconstructing the Federal Government on 
amendments, as suggested from any Senator on 
that side of the Chamber, embracing as a part of 
its provisions the Breckinridge platform, or the 
Senate resolutions of the last session, (beingalmost 
a literal transcript of the Calhoun resolutions of 
1838,) this new Confederacy will never embrace 
one of the free States—not one. Perhaps you do 
notdesire New England. L infer, from intimations 
that | have heard outside of this Chamber, that 
you would be willing to have her sloughed off, 
and form a new Confederacy with the middle and 
nortawestern States, in which you would have 
fifteen slave States, and we would have twelve 
free States; thus giving you the power to dom- 
inate over us; or,as the Senator from Alabama 
would say, to enable you to rule us. Do you 
suppose that the people of those twelve States 
are so obtuse as to engage in any alliance for the 
avowed purpose of giving you the power to con- 
trol them, and coerce them into the adoption of 
the policy which they have so recently condemned? 
It was to get rid of your domination, which has 
prevailed so long that it has become offensive, 
the people consented to the breaking up of party 
organizations. 

You could hardly expect, however, independ- 


ent of this view of the subject, Pennsylvania to | 


unite insucha Confederacy. Her policy and yours 
are diametrically at war; she is in favor of the 
protection of the industry of her own people, and 
you in favor of free trade. Pennsylvania seems 
to have apprehended your policy, from the large- 


ness of the majority which she cast against your | 


candidate, it being a plurality of ninety thousand 


over any one else, and of sixty thousand over all | 


others combined. 

Can you expect affiliation with the people of 
the Northwest to flow from such a stroke of pol- 
icy as this? Would it advance their policy of se- 
curing homesteads to actual settlers? By a solid 
vote from your side of the Chamber, you have 
defeated this policy for the last ten years. Then, 
the people of the Northwest desire a connection 
with the ocean. They desire access to the Pacific 


as well as to the Atlantic; and your votes have | 
become a more insurmountable barrier than the | 


intervening mountains. Whocanexpectthat the 
Northwest would willingly dissolve its connection 


with New England? As offensive as her people | 
may be to you, they are not so tous. They have | 


already, by their capital and their science, over- 


come the only barriers between us and the great | 


Atlantic. Weare now within three days’ journey 
of Boston, and of the Atlantic at any point; and we 
believe that, in pursuance of this same policy, her 
capital, which we have not, will enable us to con+ 
nhect ourselves with the Pacific States. Her great 


fleets of merchant shi 8, starting at the western | 


terminus of our Pacific railroad, can connect us | 


with that human hive that swarms on the other 


under the same jurisdiction which you now pro- | 


State of the Union—Mr. Harian. 


side of the Pacific, and thus reverse the world’s 


travel, and send it, with a large proportion of the 
world’s trade, by our doors, as it careers onward 
to the Atlantic cities and to the Old World. You 
may fancy that you can sit enthroned at the mouth 
of the Mississippi river and coerce a confederation 
with the Northwest, regardless of her great in- 
terests. Well, sir, there are now in the North- 
west, on the upper waters of the Mississippi, 
about nine million freemen. It requires little but 
ohysical force to give us access to the Gulf; and 
| doubt not that our people will readily find the 
means to secure that exit; and I might predict 
that if you had seceded, it probably would not 
be many years until the increase of our popula- 
tion and the multiplication of ourresources, which 
have been unparalleled in the world’s history, 
would enable us to command the terms which 
shall again place the mouth of the Mississippi 


pose to leave. 

But again,sir, who are the people of the North- 
west? 
the great middle States. Look over your census 
reports of each decade, and you will find they 
form a very powerful — of our population. If 
anybody had any doubt on this subject, I would 
ask them to look around me here. Where are 
the native States of these Senators on my right 
and left?) Nearly ali of them were born in New 
England or New York; and that is but an index 


_of the character of the population of the States 


ofthe Northwest. Why, sir, you haye but two 
Senators on this floor who were born there. Do 


you suppose that you will be able, by astroke of 


| diplomacy, to sever the ties of connection between 


the father and the son, between the old homesteads 
in New England and New York, New Jersey and 
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Mr. BENJAMIN. Intimations; from where? 
From the North or the South? 

Mr. HARLAN. [do not choose at this time 
to be interrogated in detail. 

Mr. BENJAMIN. I do not propose to inter- 
rogate the Senator in detail. He made an untrue 
statement, and I ask him for his authority. 

Mr. HARLAN. I did not hear the Senator’s 
remark. 

Mr. BENJAMIN. [I say the Senator made a 
statement that was not true. I ask him for his 


| authority. 


Mr. HARLAN. What wasthe statement which 
was not true? 


Mr. BENJAMIN. The statement that there 


|| was a threat that you should not have the use of 


Chiefly the childrenof New England and | 


Pennsylvania, and the new possessions in the | 


States in the great Northwest? Ifany man calcu- 
lates on this, he reckons without his host. 
This reminds me, however, of another view of 


| your objection to the policy of the Republican 


| here, in the Senate of the 


party: that it would not allow your citizens to 
migrate to the Territories with their negroes. 
Why, sir, is it possible that a statesman will stand 


middle of the nineteenth century, and urge it, as a 
good to be desired, that the Federal Government 
shall adopt a policy that will entice away their cit- 
izens? Does the welfare of the slave States require 


| the expatriation of their people? I remember the 
| first winter I had a seat on this floor, a Senator 
| from Pennsylvania (Mr. Brodhead) announced 
| that he opposed the homestead bill, and intro- 
| duced the counter proposition of the land-warrant 


a ion 


system, because the homestead bill would tend te 
draw off the industrious people from Pennsylva- 
nia to the new States. That idea has occasion- 
ally been mentioned since. It would not be the 
true policy of New England, perhaps, if she were 


, to take a narrow and selfish view of the subject, 
| tosupport the measures which we desire; but her 


| can readily regain with the other. 


affection overcomes her interest. She has per- 
ceived, too, | doubt not, that what she loses from 


Jnited States, in the | 


the strength and power of her States, she gains | 


in the augmented power of the nation, of which 


she isa part; that what passes from one hand, she | 


met that spirit from the other side of the Chamber. 
The improvement of our rivers and our harbors, 
that would give us access to the Gulf, you of the 
South oppose. Theconstruction of national rail- 
ways, that would give us access to the ocean, you 
oppose. 
would enable the poor men who migrate to our 
States, by honest industry, to procure for them- 
selves homes, you oppose. 


mouth of the Mississippi river, do you. suppose 
you will be able to arrest us in the pursuit of our 
true interest ? 


3y an intimation of 
a eaepiee to exercise a controlling influence at the | 


We have not | 


The passage of a homestead bill, which | 


But the Senator from Virginia propounded one | 
| significant inquiry, which | beg leave to allude 
| to here—— 


Mr. BENJAMIN. 


One word, if the Senator 
pleases. 


Will he state who it was that made the 
threat about the mouth of the Mississippi river ? 
I should like to gnswer the person who made it. 

Mr. HARLAN. Ihave notsaid that any Sen- 
ator made that threat. I alluded to intimations 
merely received outside of the Chamber. 


the mouth of the Mississippi. 

Mr. HARLAN. The Senator misapprehended 
me. I made no such statement. 

Mr. BENJAMIN. The report will show. 

Mr. HARLAN. The Senator from Virginia 
asks: what do you want with the forts at Charles- 
ton? What do we want with the forts located in the 
slave States? I respond, Mr. President, that the 
nine million people who reside in the Northwest” 
can make their defense against foreign invasion 
with less loss of life and property at Charleston, 


| New York, and New Orleans, than they can on 


their own territories. We choose to remain a part 
of this great Confederation, with all the disad vant- 
ages we encounter in the heart of the continent, 
cut off from ready intercourse with the outside 
world, because there is a corresponding ad vantage. 


| The desolation of the first assaults made by a for- 


eign Power on this country must be borne by you. 
We, then, have a distinct Interest in the fortresses 
in Charleston harbor, at New Orleans, Norfolk, 
Boston, and San Francisco. We prefer to repel 
the invader at the border of the continent rather 
than from our own doors. 

And now, Mr. President, as it has become 
fashionable in this Chamber for Senators to con- 
clude their speeches with an appeal to their po- 
litical opponents to come forward magnanimously 
and save the country, on the principle, Lsuppose, 
that it is easier to call on Hercules to lift the 
load, than to put their own shoulders to the 
wheel, | make an appeal to the Democracy for a 
manifestation of patriotism. You appeal to us 
as a rising party, with the glittering hopes of the 
future, to come forward and surrender our prin- 
ciples, and save the country. I appeal to you,2 
declining power, with a mention of the lessens of 
the past. What are those lessons of the past? I 
“shall not go far back. Eight years ago, when 
the people placed you in power, we were at peace 
withallthe world. Our armies had just returned 


| victorious from foreign battle-fields; our Navy 
| was triumphant on every sea; our commerce was 


whitening every ocean, lake, and river; our ton- 
nage equaled that of the greatest maritime Pow- 
ers; our people at home were prosperous in every 
industrial pursuit; our genius had placed us, in 
the development of the applied sciences, among 
the nations of the highest cultivation; domestic 
strifes had been buried by the patriots of the 
times, in the adoption of the finalities of 1850, and 
our starsand stripes commanded the respect of all 
the civilized nations; the hand of industry was 
receiving its highest reward, while the Treasury 
was overflowing withits millionsofrevenue. You, 
as a party, had the opportunity, not only to in- 
augurate, but to carry out your policy to com- 
pleteness. Yon controlled the President and the 
head of every Department; you had a majority 
in this body overwhelming, and a large majority 
in the other branch of Congress, and a majority 
of political friends on the Supreme bench. 

Now, what have you achieved ? You have 
emptied the Treasury of the United States and 
destroyed the credit of the Government, until 
your bonds have to go begging in the money 
market of the world. You have disintegrated 
and destroyed the old Whig party, in which so 
many of the great men of the nation were cradled, 
and in whose ranks they served their country so 
well. Coming here five years and more since, 
from a frontier State, | expected to vote and af- 
filiate with the two Senators then here from ‘Ten- 
nessee, (Messrs. Bell and Jones;] the two from 
Maryland, (Messrs. Pearce and Pratt;} the Sen- 
ator then here from Missouri, now no more, (Mr. 
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Geyer;| the Senator still here from Kentucky, 


{Mr. Cairrenpen;) the Senator from Louisiana, | 


{Mr. Bensamin;} the illustrious Senator then here 
trom Delaware, |Mr. Clayton,] now gone to his 
long and last reward. Need Ladd others? Where 
are they to-day? The living are standing on the 
sectional platform of the Democratic party, or are 
superseded by their political opponents; all gone— 
all swept away as by a pestilence from this Cham- 
ber, except the venerable Senator from Kentucky, 
who stands here’solitary for a time like a primeval 
oak of the forest, after all his peers have been 
prustrated by the fury of the storm; and while 
the heart of the nation would call out, ** wood- 


man, spare that tree,’’ he too bends and yields to || 


its power. A sectional Democrat in a few weeks 
is to take his place. Yes! you have destroyed 
the old Whig party. Swept away has been that 


great and noble party by the policy which you || der whose shadow the persecuted from every land 


| may secure a safe retreat. By your mad schemes 
| you put this mighty interestin jeopardy,and touch 
| a chord that will vibrate in the heart of every in- 


| telligent Christian throughout the nation and the | 
the Atlantic to the Pacific ocean. You have resus- || 


have inaugurated, so offensive to the millions of 
freemen from the eighteen States of this Republic. 

What cise have you done? You have divided 
your own party by Mason and Dixon’s line from 


+ citated a buried sectional controversy ,and agen 
the people in fraternal strife, and now, as a last 
achievement—I would that truth would spare 


me the announcement—you propose to seize on | 


the columns that support the temple of Liberty, 
at whose altars you oo been administering, and 
drag it down as you leave its portals. 
rule, or you must ruin. 
distinctly announced your purpose long ago; you 
admonished the people of the free States, if they 
did not acquiesce in your policy, and indorse your 
politucal d 

which I refrain from naming here. Yes, you 
would destroy the Government that you had sworn 
to support, and we disregarded your threats. As 
men of observation, could you have anticipated 
any other result? Have you so long contemplated 
us as a degraded people that you have come to 
think us all slaves? If not, then I ask you to 
refrain from the longer use of the argument of the 
outlaw on the highway. Dissolve your moral 
support of the flag of treason—the palmetto and 
the snake—and return to your allegiance to the 


flag under which you have lived so long, and | 
I hope that civil war, and | 
carnage, and bloodshed, and disaster, so elo- | 
quently portrayed by the Senator from Virginia, | 
may never come; but that Senator, and his col- | 


prospered so well, 


leagues on that side of the Chamber, may drag 
it on themselves by violating the fundamental 
policy on which all our laws rest—the right of a 
majority to rule. 


Nor do I believe as an individual, (and I speak | 


only for myself,) that the people of the free States 


of the North, and the awakening patriotism of the | 
people of the South, will suffer you to consum- | 
mate that fearful act. Senators sometimes talk as | 
if they supposed that the destinies of this coun- | 
try were in the hands of politicians and diploma- | 


tists alone; and they have occasionally denounced 
citizens who take an interest in politics, whose 
avocations were different from their own. Yes, 
sir, religious people are sometimes denounced for 


dabbling in politics—for taking an interest in the | 


perpetuity of this great Government. 


Let me say here, Mr. President, that the hopes | 
of the Christian world rest on the preservation of | 


this Union. In the very quarter from which you 
expect peace, you will meet with the most fear- 
ful opposition. What does this Government se- 
cure to all our people? The right to worship 
God according to the dictates of their own con- 
sciences—a right that they have not elsewhere in 
any large district of country on the face of the 
globe. In some countries dissenters are tolerated ; 


but here there are no dissenters—or all may be | 


dissenters, forall enjoy absolute religious freedom. 
I believe that no member of that nation, or people, 
so wonderful in the world’s history, from which 
the Senator from Louisiana [Mr. Spiel de- 
scends, could enjoy the rights that he enjoys 
here in any other civilized country on earth. 
He, too, rises here to give his counsel in favor 
of the destruction of the Government—the only 
one that allows freedom of conscience to his 
own people. Divide this country between the 
slave States and the free States, and the great 
fear which at once overwhelms the religious world 


You must || 
You say to us that you | 


ogmas, you would commit this act, | 
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is that it will then break into many fragments; | 


that petty despotisms will be set up; that freedom 


|| of conscience, as well as freedom of speech and 
_ freedom of the press, will be trampled under foot, 


as the latter are now trampled under foot in the 
slave States. And with the fear of the loss of 
the rightto worship the Almighty under their own 
vine and fig tree, where none dare molest or make 
afraid, are you prepared to estimate the sacrifices 
they will not make to defeat your plans? You 
ought to know—what I know—that no earthly 
consideration could turn them from their purpose. 
Senators would do well to pause and read again 
the history of the persecutions and of the Inquisi- 
tion, if they would properly understand what men 
will endure for conscience sake. You love your 
Government, because it guaranties civil freedom; 
the religious world because it is a Government un- 


world. The man who promotes the adoption of 
the policy which you are proposing, assumes a 


fearful responsibility. ‘The Senator from Virginia | 


described some of the consequences eloquently, 
and painted possible disaster with a master hand. 


I therefore entreat him to stay his steps before the | 


awful plunge is made. 

What, then, does the Republican party pro- 
pose? What do they demand? They demand 
that you shal! obey the Constitution of the United 


States, just as your fathers made it, without the | 


crossing of a t, or the dotting of ani. They de- 
mand that you shall acquiesce in the compro- 
mises of 1850, which you extorted from that part 
of the Republic in which they live. As was well 
said by the honorable Senator from Illinois, [Mr. 
TrumButt,] on yesterday, the people of the 
North, I believe, as one man, will say: ‘* Restore 
the laws as they existed in 1854, letter for letter, 
and word for word, and then abide by the com- 
promise of 1850. 

You may feign fear that we will interfere with 
your institutions in the slave States. Time at 
last will develop the fact that all those fears are 
groundless, and they are now based on the false 
charges of our political opponents. I have al- 
ways thought it but fair to take the principles 
of a man or a party from the man or the party 
and not from enemies. You receive, as the 


| principles of our party, what its enemies say of 


it, and draw conclusions from the slanders to 


if any man will read the speeches and the letters 
of the President of the United States elect he can 
come to no other conclusion than that he will ad- 
minister the Government, so far as he has power, 


recisely on the policy originally proposed by | 


lenry Clay, who participated so largely in se- 
curing the compromise measures to which I have 
alluded. Why not consent to this? Why attempt 
the fearful experiment of destroying this Govern- 
ment, which has stood the test of time so well, 


| under the vain hope of forming a better? But if 


you must do something to raise a smoke under 
which to retire from your unenviable position, 
admit the Territories as States, and thus end the 
controversy forever. If this proposition is ac- 
ceptable to the Republicans, surely it ought to be 
acceptable to you. 





THE CRISIS—ITS CAUSES, AND THE WAY TO 
MEET IT. 


SPEECH OF HON. I. N. MORRIS, 
OF ILLINOIS, 


In Tue Hovse or Representatives, 
January 16, 1361. 


The House being in the Committee of the Whole on the 
state of the Union— 


Mr. MORRIS, of Illinois, said: 

Mr. Cuainman: I have uniformly given my 
permission to gentlemen who were not able to 
conclude their speech within the hour allowed by 
the rule to extend the time. As I apprehend 
that 1 may not be able to bring my remarks to a 
close within the hour, I ask that the same cour- 
tesy may be extended to me which I have been 
always ready to extend to others. 





| yet, though he has so far reso 





[January 1¢, 


Se 


Mr. VALLANDIGHAM. If that understand. 

| ing be made general, I will not object: tand- 
I shall object. Ject; otherwise, 
Mr. MORRIS, of Illinois. So far as 1 am ca. 





cerned, I have, in every instance, tried to make jt 
general. 


| Mr.MAYNARD. I hope there will be no 
| objection to the request of the gentleman from 
Illinois. 

| Mr. CLEMENS. [trust there will not be 
| hope the committee will agree that there shall bp 
no Procrustean rule by which gentlemen wil! jy. 
compelled to define, within one hour, their Vinee 
on the great issues now pending. I trust that we 
general consent, at least during this discussion 
each member, who has any anxiety to express his 
convictions on this subject, will be allowed a req. 
sonable time beyond the hour to do it. As for 
myself, I have a disposition to say something be. 
fore this debate closes; and I know I ean neither 
do justice to myself nor the subject within th 
hour. I hope that, under these considerations. 
and for the sake of all sides, the hour rule will); 
suspended for the time being at least. 

|| Mr. BRANCH. I propose that, by the unan- 
imous consent of the committee, the hour rule he 
abolished for this session, 

Mr. FARNSWORTH. [I object to thar. 

Mr. JENKINS. I propose that, by unanimous 
consent, each gentleman shall hereafter be allowed 
ten minutes beyond the hour. 

The CHAIRMAN. That can only be do 
by unanimous consent. , 

Mr. MORRIS, of Illinois. Mr. Chairman, 
| the President told us, in his late special message, 
| that time was a great conservator; but he neg- 
_ lected to tell us that it was also a great destroyer, 

and that delays are often dangerous. The discoy- 
ery has at last been made, and apparently to th 
great surprise of some, that ours is a Government 
of force as well as of consent; that treason is an 
offense against the Constitution, and that th 
Government has the elements of self-preservation 
within it. Its power, however, has been sleeping 
like a thunder-bolt in a summer cloud; butit now 
begins to display its red lines, and flashes and 
foreshadows the coming storm. Set upon—as in 
| the Roman Senate, was Cesar whose legions, 
like our own, were victorious over every external 
foe—by men whose arms are bathed in its blood up 
to the elbows, and who, lifting high their crimson 
daggers, shout with joy and exultation over the 
reeling and sweltering victim, and glory in the 


I 








|| deed, it is even now in the most imminent peril, 
which you, on the stump, have lent countenance. | 


if not hopelessly gone. By silent encouragement 
and sufferance, treason has grown to large pro- 
portions, and its dark footprints may be seen all 
around us. Indeed, the bravest and most hopeful 
begin to despair of the Republic. Itis environed 
on all sides, and its policy has been shaped and 
directed by its enemies. They have been devising 
| schemes to render it powerless; manufacturing 
public sentiment against it; maturing their plans, 
| and intending to consummate them before the day 
| for Mr. Lincoln’s inauguration should arrive. 





| Instead of the Government being given over to 


him in all its integrity, it is to be given in broken 

| and dishonored fragments. If the Governor o! 
| Maryland can be induced to call the Legislature 
| of that State together—and the pressure they are 
bringing to bear upon him may force him todo! 
lately refused, and 

shown he possessed the patriotism of betterdays— 
that body is to be induced to pass an act extend- 





'| ing the jurisdiction of the State over this District, 


upon the ground that the Government to whieh 
the territory was ceded being dissolved by the 
withdrawal of States therefrom, it reverts (0 - 
original grantor. Maryland is then to be fom 

into the disunion lines, All this accomplished, 
| the District will be claimed as belonging o 
South, and a southern army will be encampe 

here before the 4th of March, unless the counter 
acting current just now put in motion shall od 
ventit. Northern menare engaged in the scheme, 
to a limited number, and are patting the poceesion 
ists on the back, and bidding them God spee¢: 
The northern mind, and press too, have bee? 
schooled as far as possible by this class to Be 
up the Union withouta struggle, and the old hu 

is to be towed out into the stream, scuttled, ane 
' quietly sunk, as worthless. These facts have 
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filled my mind with inten and alarm; and | 
| therefore, under a deep and solemn conviction 
orduty to my country and God, propose tos yeak 
at this perilous time. Never before have I been 
similarly impressed, or had such a task to per- 
iA cxlsie is upon us; and how shall it be met? is 
the earnest inquiry ofall. Shall we lie down su- 
pinely and yield up the Government without a 
contest; or shall we meet the question of secession 
boldly and as becomes men and patriots? What |, 
shall we gain by silent acquiescence in the schemes || 
of the disunionists, but additional costumely and 
contempt and the loss of all we hold dear? Noth- | 
ine will satisfy them but withdrawal from the 
Union; and the sooner we make up our minds to |) 
the fact the better. They have not made, nor will | 
they accept, any proposition for a compromise | 
that any conservative man can take. To pause 
they believe would demoralize their movement, 
and be destructive to them at home and abroad, as 
has been confessed to-day by the gentleman from 
Virginia. We have got to meet them with the 
full knowledge that their purpose to overthrow 
this Government is settled; and let us preserve 
ourself-respect and manhood, if welose everything i 
else. My own conviction is, we should move on | 
with a steady nerve and unfaltering step in the 
line of duty. He who hesitates now is unwor- | 
thy the name of American patriot. There must 
be no halting, no wavering, in the lines of Union 
men. He who is not for us is against us, and | 
let him go over to the enemy atonce. Secession | 
has got to be met, not by bended knee, simpering | 
tears, and implorations, for the question is far be- | 
yond all that; but by the sturdy and heroic spirit | 
| 
' 


} 


| 





of true patriotism. 

We have among us, Mr. Chairman, as I am 
but too fully sensible, statesmen gifted and bril- | 
liant, who deny the right of secession, yet are | 
not in favor of the Union protecting itself or en- | 
forcing the laws. Such men are feeding the pub- 
lic mind on husks, with which it will not long be | 
satisfied. The existence of a wrong without a || 
remedy is not consistent with the genius of our 
institutions, and will not be suffered. He who | 
preaches against the wrong, and yet is not in favor | 
of redressing it, is a worse enemy to the Gov- || 
ernment than the avowed disunionist; because | 
le betrays it with a kiss. To-day the Union is | 
paralyzed, and lies in the hands of its enemies, a | 
poor, helpless, and dishonored thing, scoffed and || 
laughed at, with very little or no inclination on 
the paft of the strong men, who ought to be the 
first to its rescue, to lift up its drooping head and | 
bind up its bleeding wounds. The manly prompt- 
ings of patriotism seem to have been suppressed, | 
and all is timidity, doubt, and hesitation. Trea- | 
son’s bold front is alarmed the timid, and they || 
are flying. Wait! wait! wait! is the word of | 
others. A few statesmen only have stretched | 
forth their hands to pluck the dagger from its | 
heart and staunch its blood, though the death- | 
ratile is in its throat and the spasms of expira- 
tion are upon it. For this, though they are now 


} 
| 
| 


i 


bitterly assailed, they will be honored by the || 
friends of liberty while living, and their memo- || 
ries will be canonized by posterity. The true | 
moral hero is only Sladerded in the hour of dan- } 
ger. Demosthenes declaimed never so eloquently || 
against Philip of Macedon, but failed in the exe- || 
cution of plans for the defense of his country. || 
What we want now is not the silvery-tongued || 
orator, who can enchant by his words, yet pro- || 
poses to do nothing; but the man of will, who is || 
equal to the emergency. Unless God, in His || 
goodness and wisdom, raises up such a one for 
us, the Republic is lost. 

lhe party that is flushed with victory, and pro- 
poses to come shortly into power, instead of la- || 
boring for the preservation of the confederation, | 
are engaged in schemes which will impoverish the || 
nation. They go on with their revel after the hand- | 
writing is seen 2 the wall. The Pacific railroad | 
bill, just passed through this House under the | 
£4g,”’ and in violation of the Constitution, will, | 
if it passes the Senate and goes into effect, and | 
the Government still exists, (which God grant,) | 
‘nvolve us in an increased public debt of at least | 
$30,000,000. And this is proposed to be done at || 
“ ume like the present, with a bankrupt Treasury | 
Staring us in the face,and while the whirlwind of | 
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magnificent devices for plundering the people that 


| has ever been gotten up in the United States, and || 
| is nes equaled in the world by John Law’s cele- | 
| brate 


Mississippi swindle. To me, sir, it is ut- 


| terly Seer ins that rational men will so 
l 


act, especially at a moment like this. Now, we 
should husband our resources, and every consid- 
eration should be subordinate to the preservation 
of our national unity. A crisis is upon us, as | 
have said; and I propose, loneand humble as lam, 
to address the committee upon it, its causes, and 
the way to meet it. 


I have not vanity enough to suppose that = | 
| voice can stir the fountains of public feeling. If 
I possessed a power equal to my inclination, I 


would arouse every man, woman, and child in the 
land to a sense of their danger, and cause this 


| proud Capitol to rock and shake to its foundations 


beneath the storm of their just rage and indigna- 
tion. 

The last terrible scene 1n the executive drama, 
Mr. Chairman, has been played out. That drama 


commenced with ** Lecompton;’’ it ends with the || 


overthrow of the Democratic party and the de- 
struction of the Government. Who would have 
thought, when the old man now presiding at the 
White House was representing us, during the 
Pierce administration, at the Courtof St. James, 
that he would return to become the wicked in- 
strument of our nation’s ruin? When I compare 
our peaceful and happy condition at the time of 
his inauguration with what it now is, and wiil be 
at the expiration of his term of office, | cannot find 
words to express my abhorrence and indignation. 
Though he makes a faint attempt in his late mes- 
sage to create the impression that the Government 
was torn by dissensions and infested by intestine 
broils when he received it from his predecessor, 
and thereby seeks to avoid the full measure of his 
responsibility, and to dash the bitter and _ poi- 
soned cup from his lips, still he cannot change 
the truth of history, or blur its pages by misrep- 
resentations. ‘The mere local troubles in Kansas 
had not broken the strength of the Democratic 
peer nor severed the ties of the Union. They 
iad not blighted the nation’s young vigor; they 
had not shrouded the country in the sable dra- 
pery of mourning. No! He found us united and 
prosperous; heleaves us divided and ruined. The 
track of his administration over the Government 
has been like that of a destructive tornado; like 
that of a withering and blasting sirocco of the des- 
ert. He has buried honor and manhood, patriot- 
ism and hope, liberty and justice, in one common 
grave, and now affects to mourn over their mel- 
ancholy and untimely fall. He leaves us a na- 
tional shrine shattered and despoiled. Standing 
at that altar where he has ministered with unholy 
hands, we, who are no longer the Representatives 
of a united Confederation, can hear echoing 
through this Hall, and through the spacious pas- 


sages of this temple consecrated to free govern- | 
ment, the mournful groans of a dying national- 


ity; yea, we may see the little groups, hear the 
ominous whispers, and behold the measured step 
of those who have congregated here to perform 
the last melancholy rites over the Union—not, I 


must confess, with sorrow and contrition of spirit, ||| 
but with joy and exultation. We sce the old flag, | 
whose folds have spread out so widely over land | 


and sea, no longer the radiant ensign of the Re- 
public; but a thing dishonored—its stripes riven, 
and its stars obscured. But the other day, not a 
ship in the Charleston harbor had it flying; yet 
far dowr. the bay it could still be discerned waving 
over Fort Moult 


custom-house and post office there, and the pal- 
metto and reptile run up in its place. 
Thus seems to have Bien stricken down in its 
outh and vigor the best Government the world 
as ever known. Yet, sir, while in view of this 
great calamity a gloom settled over all the land, 


from the lakes of the North to the Gulf of the | 


South; from ocean to ocean; while despair cast 
its darkest shadow on the public mind, and we 


sectional passion is lifting the Government from | 
its imbedment, and bearing its fragments away in 
'| wildand tumultuous eddies. It is one of the most 





rie in silent and solitary national | 
| grandeur. Even there, however, it is no longer | 
to be seen; but, thank God, it still rustles in the | 
breeze at Fort Sumter, in defiance of a rebellious | 
city, though it has been ruthlessly torn from the | 


Ho. or Reps. 


were drifting swiftly into the horrors of a civil 
war; the President, I am told, like a gay and 
thoughtless votary of pleasure, has sat in his 
banquet room and looked not out upon the trou- 
bled present, nor asked, ** watchman, what of 
the night?”’ Nero fiddled while Rome was burn- 
| ing; and Mr. Buchanan, who much resembles 
Nero as a ruler, rejoiced while the Republic was 
falling into ruin. With the self-complacency of 
acold, calculating philosopher, he comes forward 
at this fearful and perilous crisis, and coolly tells 
us, with affected confidence, ** I am not respons- 
ible for it.’? I say—the whole country says—as 
Nathan said to David, ‘* Thou artthe man;’’ and 
your self-adulations and denials are but the devices 
of guilt. 
I should consider myself, Mr. Chairman, rec- 
reant to every obligation Lowe to my unhappy 
and distracted country, to my children and my 
God, if I failed to step forward now to vindicate 
the truth, and place the responsibility where it 
rightfully belongs. Heretofore, at each session 
of Congress since I have had the honor of a seat 
on this floor, I have exposed the corruptions and 
_venality of this Administration. I have warned 
my Democratic friends of the danger, and called 
upon them to avoid it. Some thought at the last 
session that I was going too far, when | applied 
the dissecting knife to its putrid body, defended 
the — of non-intervention, and rebuked the 
spirit of disunion. Yet no one attacked my po- 
| sitions or disputed my facts and arguments, ex- 

cept a distinguished member from Georgia, who 
/ came up to the rescue of the President and de- 

fended his Lecompton policy. I answered him 
at once by producing the President’s record; and 
thus the matter ended. I stood, and now stand, 
by what I then said; and my speeches, however 
humble, shall remain in the archives of the Gov- 
ernment as the promptings and convictions of a 
high public duty. have nothing, sir, to take 
back. If I were to alter them at all, I would add 
to them. Itis now conceded that, as plainly as | 
talked, and as far as | went, I was not up to the 
requirement, though far ahead of everybody else. 
| It seemed to me that the drifting of events could 
not be mistaken; and that, unless they were ar- 
rested, we would soon land just where we have 
landed; that the results would be precisely what 
we have before us. I hope the committee will 
| pardon me while I refer briefly to the record in 
| support of - declaration. On the 28th of Feb- 
| ruary, 1858, I said, in a speech I made in this 
House: 


, “The gentleman from Virginia, who so eloquently ad- 
a the House the other day on this subject, appealed 
vith great emphasis to the North to go over and help him. 
| Help him to do what, sir? Help him to trample down the 
ublic will; help him to cover up wrong; help him to stifle 
| Justice ; help him overturn the fundamental principle of self- 
vernment, on which our free institutions are based ; help 
| him drag a State into the Union in violation of the Consti- 
| thtion, and against the most solemn protestations of its 
pe help him destroy the principle upon which Mr. 
uchanan was elected; help him stultify ourselves, brand 
| With falsehood and shame the expressions of our public 
1cetings, and disgrace Ourselves as the betrayers of our 
onstituents? No, sir- we will never help him do that. 
| Come what will, the northern Democracy will stand by 
|| their integrity and the Union; and if for this they are to fall 
|| Ander the executive guillotine, which is already reeking 
\ ith the blood of some of their noblest sons, let it be ¢o. 
‘The base creatures who succeed them will only lick the 
| dust from the foot of power, to betray it in turn, when they 
‘are no longer fed at the public crib. 
“ But we are told that this is a pet measure of Mr. Buch- 















_anan, the only one on which he has staked the success of 
||) his administration. I should regret to think that the ad- 
|) mission of Kansas into the Union under the Lecompton 

frand was to shed the only luster on the official life of the 
| Exeeutive. If he depends upon that, if the Lecowptonites 
| depend upon that, to hand his name and fame down to pos- 
| terity, they will find the blackness of darkness hanging over 
his memory. 

“* What a contrast, sir, does this day present, to the one 
when millions of freemen went, with cheerful hearts and 
joyful voices, to the polls and voted for James Buchanan 
for President! Returning to their respective home®at night, 
they slept more soundly from having discharged a patriotic 
duty. They had anfurled their banner on the proud old 
Democratic ship, and manned her with officers whom they 
supposed would keep her clear of breakers; but she is now 
| driven upon them by a furious storm, her sails are rent and 

| torn, her spars are bending, her ribs are cracking, her deck 
|| is washed by high waves, and, it may be, she wil! go down 
into the depths of the sea.’ 


Such is what I said; and if truth has ever pen- 
etrated the mist of falsehood and flattery which 


|| has enveloped the President, he has learned before 
| this whether my words have proved to be proph- 





: 





ne ee es 


er 





’ 


eoy. Perhaps he has changed his mind, and de- - 
sires some other epitaph than the simple record, } 
** Lecompton,”’ to be written above his grave. If | 
he has not, and wants no other inscription, God | 
have mercy on him! 


On the 15th day of February, 1859, in another 


things, what I desire should be read by the Clerk, 
and which I send up to his desk for that purpose. 

The Clerk read as follows, from page 1l of Mr. 
Monrais’s speech: 


* The Democratic party must eut itself loose from his 
administration, and let it float off as drift-wood. We ecan- 
not go into the canvass of 1860 with any hope of success, 
with its fetid and rotten carcass tied to the party: it would 
be hanging to it as dead weight. We might as well expect 
to blow down the walls of this Capitol with our mere 
breath. It has even fallen so low that those who live upon 
its bounty do it no reverence. We may excuse it; we may 
palliate it; we may patel itup as we please; butit willbe | 
all to no purpose. Itis folly—nay, worse than folly, it is 
madness, for us to stand with folded arins, and blinded to 
the consequences which are inevitable if we adhere to it. 
‘A pradent man forsecth the evil and hideth himself; but 
the simple pass on, and are punished.’ We cannotretrieve 
the fortunes of the party by any besitating, doubting policy. 
Action, prompt and decisive, is required. Mr. Buchanan, 
who certainly let out § that drop’ of Democratic blood, if it 
was ever in Iris veins, is floating the Government into the 
old moorings of Federalism, from which it is now evident 
his affections have never departed. We have been de- 
ceived ; and the sooner we acknowledge the fact the better. 
An open confession is preferable to a vain attempt at con- 
ceniment. Lf we go on and cry * peace, peace, when there 
is no peace,’ defeat, certain and inevitable, will be our 
lot.’”’ 


Mr. MORRIS, of Illinois. I also ask the Clerk | 


to read what he will find marked on pages 13 
and 14. 


The Clerk read, as follows: || 


* Nothing of importance he has recommended has suc- 
ceeded; and it is bigh time that the Democratic organiza- 
tion had calculated its reckoning, and taken a new depart- 
ure. His administration is notthe party, and the distinction 
mittst be broadly marked and kept up. The old Demo- 
eratic ship * Union,’ the ark which has so long borne up 
the covenant of Uiese States is imperiled, and ho! allhands 
aboard! and we may yet rescue her fromthe breakers upon | 
which she is beating. If we stretch ourselves out lazily 
upon the bank,and manifesta serene indifference, or reck- | 
less disregard of consequences, she will be dashed to pieces 
within sight of the shore, and forthe want of the assistance | 
we can render. Hy, however, we select the right man fora 
commander, one who bas great qualities, and not one for 
his supposed availability, (we have liad enough of that in 
all conscience ;) inscribe our old principles upon our flag, 
and turn away from this Administration, as we would from 
the Angel of Death, she will ride safely into port, a little 
strained, it may be, by the tempest, but well fitted to per- 
form many other voyages. But if we make 4 misstep, we 
may proclaim as much as we please to the troubled waters, | 
* peace, be still,’ and they will rage and roar on, and soon | 
close over the vessel; then we shall be adrift upon the 1 
boundless ocean of uncertainty, with nota plank or splinter 

| 





to hold us above the surging billows.”’ 
. 7 7. 7 * 


*. . 


upon your patience and that of the committee. Ihave said 
what [ have upon my own responsibility, more in sorrow 
than anger, and from a deep sense of public duty and obli- 
gation to the Democracy of Ilinois. L might say much in 
addition, but will refrain. Perhaps, after all, the Admin- 
istration is to be pitied for its weakness, rather than cen- 
sured for its crimes. One thing is certain: it has lost the 
respect and confidence of Congress and the country, and 
will expire 
*¢ Unwept, unhonored, and unsung.’ 


I expect, however, to see the Democratic party spring, 
heenix-like, from its ashes. That party, sir, has been the 
ape of the Republic ; and if it will only be true to itself, 

true to its integrity and its principles, this Union will con- 

tinue, in a political sense, the star of Bethlehem to the 
down-trodden nations of the world; but if it should attempt 

a justification of this wicked aad imbecile Administration, 

(a thing I do not anticipate,) I should fear the most disas- 

trous result. Nothing is more common than forthe people | 

to repudiate public servants who have disappointed their | 
just expectations; and the Presideut is not invested with | 
that regal power which should make him an exception to | 
the rule. ‘The beauty and glory of our Government con- 
sists in the accountability of officers, high and low, to a | 
constituency. | 
| 
| 
} 


+ * * 
“ But, Mr. Chairman, I have already trespassed too long 
} 
} 
} 
} 
| 


*'The President, sir, ‘has been weighed in the balance, 
and found wanting ;’ and no flower of gratitude will ever 
bloom upon his grave. Lf‘ the evil men do live after them,’ 
and ‘the good is oft interred with their bones,’ how unfor- 
tunate for him. In his efforts to read others out of the 
Democratic party, he has not exactly gotten out himself, 
for he was never really in it; but he has been the means 
of the forfeiture of that confidence it might otherwise have 
ceptinued to bestow upon him. In other words, he has 
committed political suicide. In his vain endeayors to in- 
seribe bis name high upon the roll of fame, he has written 
it in sand, and the sporting winds will soon obliterate every 
vestige of it, except the evil deeds connected with it.” 


Mr. MORRIS, of illinois. Mr. Chairman, all || 
I said of Mr. Buchanan has proved true, and my || 
predictions have been more than realized. In 
every State in which the Democratic party un- 








' 
| 


. 

speech which I delivered here, I said, among other | 
} 

} 

| 

| 
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dertook to sustain the Administration and popu- 


lar sovereignty at the State election, they were | 


defeated; and although the Charleston-Baltimore 
convention did not pass a resolution approving 
the President’s policy, such was its effect; and so 
odious had it become, that we were borne down 
on the dark and disastrous field of November. I 
expeeted nothing else. Indeed, lamsurprised that 
we accomplished as much as we did. It would 
have beena miracle, sir, had we succeeded. Only 
the justice of our cause, and the truth of Demo- 
cratic doctrines, saved us from utter annihilation. 
We had an enemy of itself powerful and wily to 
contend with; but when recruited by the Admin- 
istration forces, by addition in the free and divis- 
ion in the glave States, he must have beeen blind 
indeed who could not foresee the result. Every- 
where, all over the country, the friends of the 
Constitution and the Union pressed on against 
unequal numbers and insurmountable difficulties, 
hoping for the best, but expecting the worst. 
Mr. Buchanan could not brook the idea of 
Judge Douglas’s success, and he brought the 
whole power of the Government to bear to defeat 
his nomination. When foiled in that, he brought 
that same power and patronage into the field 
against the party itself, preferring rather to re- 
venge himself and to gratify his malignant pas- 


| sions, than promote the best interests of his coun- 


try. He is the first President who has descended 
from his high position into the cess-pool of party 
politics; the only one who has appeared upon the 
stump, and made a political speech during his 
term of office. And he did this against the party 
who elevated him to power, and made him all 


that he is, except the stains of dishonor and 
shame which rest upon him; they are his own. 


|, The friends of Judge Douglas sapeere him to 


carry on his proscription against them; they had 


| already felt the keen edge of the Executive knife, 


which 
“was dull and blunt 
Till whetted on his stone-hard heart,” 

and knew they were to be pursued to the bitter 
end. Still they had made up their minds to en- 
dure itall. They did not expect, however, that 
he would continue his war upon the party organ- 
ization. That was something they had not looked 
for. But failing to control that organization, he 
beeame, if possible, more infuriated, and bore it 


|, down, and the Union with it. His friends in the 


South say he will be the last of the constitutional 
Presidents: they might, with more propriety, say 
he is the first of the constitutional tyrants and 
usurpers. He sowed the seeds of the whirlwind, 


, and now finds himself unable to direct the storm. 


The secessionists, who have had his ear, to whom 


| he virtually surrendered the Government, and with 


whom he has lovingly traveled up to the very 
verge of dissolution, now that he stands shiver- 
ing on the brink, and refuses to take the last final 
leap, turn their keen blades upon him, and he 
cries to those he has abused for help. Cardinal 
Woolsey said: 
* Had 1 but served my God 

With half the zeal served my King, 

He would not, in my age, 

Have left me naked to mine enemies.”’ 


If Mr. Buchanan had served his country as | 
_ faithfully as he served his passions and his hatreds, 


he would not now be an object of such universal 


disrespect and abhorrence. None are so ered- | 


ulous as to confide in him, for he has been false 
to every promise, and treacherous to every friend 
and trust— 
« As some ill-guided bark, well bailt and tal?, 

Which angry tides cast out on desert shore, 

And then, retiring, lett it there to rot 

And molder in the winds and rains of Heaven ; 

So he, cut from the sympathies of life, 

And cast ashore from pleasure’s boisterous surge, 

A wandering, weary, worn, and helpless thing, 

Ascorched and desolate and blasted soul, 

A gloomy wilderness of dying thought, 

Ripening, will groan, and wither from the earth,’’ 

One thing, Mr. Chairman, I regret. Two years 

ago, I proposed to bring in articles of impeach- 
ment against the President. My own conviction 
prompted me to do so; butI allowed myself to be 
persuaded to act otherwise. Dpesegnnea many 
material and important facts which could have 
been placed in official form have not been as rally 
established as they might have been. Yetenoug 
is known, and far too much, for the honor and 
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credit of our country, The fact, sir, 
that corruption has been rank in all 
tive Departments of the Government 
lay around us a mass of moral and political putre. 
| faction; that from the highest to he lowest they 
have plundered the public coffers, poisoned } 
| channels of national virtue, prostituted to yy 
purposes the highest obligations of patrio 
_ tarnished the national honor, and de 
/ national credit. No man has, ins 
more loudly of virtue and morality than the Pres. 
ident. No man in his practice has observed hes 
less. With the evidence furnished by the oo 
| mittees of this House, and its deliberate Verdi: 
_ authoritatively expressed, that his administratio; 
has been guilty of the most shocking venaliry jy 
letting contracts to favorite parasites—[ wij\’),) 
say that there has been a division of the spoils, 
although that is generally believed—and with jig 
own letter on record advising such abuse of patron. 
age for partisan purposes, he speaks as thous) 
he condemns such practices, and claims oreat 
eredit and praise as due to himself for rehuk 
them! This is done, however, after he has been 
convicted. Deceitful man! ‘*be sure your sins 
will find yououm’’ Asif to add to the shame and 
aggravation of his guilt, at the moment he was 
levying contributions upon Wendell and other 
public officers for the basest partisan purposes, 
| he was writing his lachrymose ** Fort Du Quesye 
letter,’’ deploring the existence of such iniquities, 
and predicting their ruinous cons: quences upop 
the country! While we condemn his duplicity, 
we mustacknowledge he has proved, by his works, 
the truth of his prophecy. He preaches like a 
patriot, but practices like a traitor. 
| The historian delights in a variety of charac- 
| ters, no less than the writer of tragedy or farce, 
for they give interest to his work. No one, per- 
haps, attracts more attention than the self-right- 
| eous ruler who sheds copious tears over the decay 
of public virtue. In the history of America, Mr. 
Buchanan will be presented as the proscriptive 
tyrant, the rewarder of perfidy, the squanderer of 
the public treasure,and the destroyer of the pub- 
lic peace. In whatever picture may be hereafter 
drawn of his administration, he will appear in 
the foreground, the anguish of guilt working in 
the hard lines of his face, yet with his lips preach- 
ing to his countrymen of preety economy, 
Union, and brotherly love! 1f we,had a Shaks- 
peare to write the play, the American people 
| would much prefer to see it enacte? ca the stage 
| than to experience, as they have had to do, all 
| the dreadfu consequences resulting from its real- 
| ity. I am willing to concede, sir, that we were 
bad enough before; that extravagance, folly, and 
a disregard of those obligations necessary to be 
| observed among men for the preservation of so- 
ciety, had, to an alarming extent, taken posses- 
sion of the public mind; that we had become too 
much a nation of sordid and mercenary money- 
getters, rather than a nation of Christian patriots, 
and had forgotten the fearful lesson that history 
has taught usin regard to the fate of other Repub- 
lies. But under the reign of this Administration, 
and stimulated by its pernicious example, mat- 
tershave grown far worse. Well may one exclaim, 
_ in tones of sadness, ‘* Ofempora ! O mores! Dis- 
_sipation and crime now revel in high places, and 
frauds and peculations by public officers have be- 
come a matter of frequent occurrence, and, even 


is hotorious 
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; that they 
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Stroyed the 
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|| when detected and exposed, they scarcely stir or 


|| shock the 
become wit 
| 


ublic feeling, so familiar have men 
the “‘ hideous mein’’ of vice. In- 
deed, we may think ourselves fortunate if, with 
| the loss of the Government, we do not lose thos¢ 
stern and heroic virtues which can alone preserve 
the public liberty, and keep from our posterity 
the dark night of anarchy. He must be stone 


y checked, will 
terminate our independence. In this experiment 
of government, we are not so far in advance of 
the nations of antiquity that we can boast of Od 
security or refuse to profit by their examples. 
rulers and unscrupulous demagogues corrup\ 
the fountains of their virtue, and sowed in them 
the seeds of decay. Their fate will be our f'> 
unless we are protected by a more energetic 0! 


ad public officers '" 


| 

| 

| 

| 

Ft who cannot see a seiner movement 
es on, which, if not quick 

| watchful guardianship. 


England, France, Germany, or Russia, done 4 
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36TH CoNnG....2D Sess. 


ithe of what has been done by our public officers 
within the last four years, they would have for- 


feited their lives, and their memories would be |! 


held in universal detestation. I am thankful, 
however, to know that there is one man who, | 
though tampered with and tempted a this Ad- | 
ministration, could not be corrupted or bought bY | 
money. lailude, as all will readily see, to Col- | 
onel John W. Forney, the distinguished Clerk 
of this House, and the fearless patrtot, to whose 
memory posterity will rear a monument of ven- 
eration and gratitude, if they have respect for an 
incorruptible representative of the press. 

sut worse, far worse, remains to be told. Pub- 
lic functionaries have long been allowed to parade 
through the Departments wearing the cockade and 
yalmetto leaf of South Carolina, deriding the 
Haion, and insulting northern Democrats, with- 
out being even rebuked. Treason seems to have 
been a sure passport to Mr. Buchanan’s favor. 
Instead of having those men arrested and indicted 
as the enemies of the country, they were allowed | 
to fill its high places, and to live upon its money 
until they thought themselves ready to consum- 
mate the final act of betrayment, and turn the 
Government over to its enemies. It was an- 
nounced in the papers of this city that a member 
of the Cabinet had gone with the President’s per- 
mission as a commissioner from his State to an- 
other State on the business of secession. Yes, he 
obtained leave of absence from his office to go on 
a mission of destruction against the Government 
he was serving as a public functionary! The 
bare fact is of itself so incredible, and the act so 
monstrous, that it has not shocked us, by its very 
enormity! No similar act can be found recorded 
in the history of the world; and posterity, when 
they read it, will be slow to believe it. Such con- 
duct duplicated a few times, and the people will 
drive us from this Capitol as Christ did the 
money changers from the Temple of Jerusalem, 
with a scourge, and they ought to do it. I know 
we did not authorize the act, but we sit here 
quietly without even rebuking it, when we ought 
to be arousing the nation to a proper sense of dan- 
ger. We shall not be held guiltless when called 
to render our account. Clerks were also allowed 
leave of absence, receiving their payin the mean 
time, While they went about to stir up strife and 
disunion. Friendship for Judge Douglas was made 
a party test by the President. Lecompton was 
made a party test; but it was as nothing in his | 





sight that the stars and stripes should be super- || 
seded by the palmetto; that the proud bird, | 


emblematic of strength- and freedom, should be 
strangled by the steathly serpent. 
a public officer can be hostile to the Government, | 
and yet retain his place. | 
* Can these things be, 

And overcome us like a summer’s cloud ?”” 

Can these things be, and yet we, who have | 
been placed as Representatives upon the watch- | 
tower of liberty, remain silent, and sound no sin- 
gle note of alarm? Let others do as they may; | 


as for myself 1 shall ** cry aloud and spare not.”’ || 


My children shall not reproach my memory, after | 
| shall have passed away, with the reflection that 
| was too timid and servile to warn my country- 
men of the dangers and corruptions surround- 
ingthem. English historians, biographers, and 
Statesmen, never disclose the real character of their 
kings until they have been long dead. It is only | 
in this latter day that Thackeray is revealing the 
laziness, extravagance, and gluttony of George 
IV. The English historians, biographers, and | 
Statesmen, are wrong. The evil that men de, es- | 
pecially the evil deeds of high public functiona- 
ries, should be told while hes live, that others 
may profit by their example, and not expect to 
escape with impunity. od forbid, sir, that, as | 
«humble Representative of the American people, 
| should be afraid to tell the truth. If truth is 
Violent, then 1 am violent. Look around you, 
“pon every hand, and what do you see but the 
most fearful and alarming indications? And the 


central figure in this scene of gloom, with storm 





solely responsible for it all. His arms are folded, 


and he says, with the semblance of complacency, 
“Thou canst not say | did it.”’ 


. And who else did it? Wasit the people? Was 


it Congress? 


It seems that || 


| 

, | 

clouds lowering above it, is James Buchanan; | 
' 

| 


! 


| did he not send us a copy of the constitution of || 


The President comes forward in his late mes- 
sage with a review of his whole policy, and files 
a technical plea in his own detense. 

opened afresl 


tale. 
in the wrong when the sin is at his own door, so 
| long will I meet and expose that wrong, and stamp 
his conduct with the die of reprobation. 
The literary character of his message is good. 
Its sentences are flowing. Its periods are well 
rounded; but this is the only compliment that can 
be justly paid to it. As a State paper, its in- 
congruities and contradictions have rarely been 
equaled, and certainly never excelled. Its prem- 
ises are false; its conclusions are impotent; its 
assumptions arrogant; its history untrue, and its 
spirit sectional. He sees nothing right in the 
North, nothing wrong in the South. He labors 
zealously to create the impression that the pop- 


for the defeat of the party, and the ills that have 
befallen us. Especially does he seek to wipe from 
his record his Lecompton fraud and folly. 


pertaining to this subject, which I have marked: 
The Clerk read the following: 
**The Lecompton constitution, which had been thus rec- 
ognized at this State election by the votes of both political 
parties in Kansas, was transmitted to me with the request 


refused to do without violating my clearest and strongest 
convictions of duty. The Constitution, and all the pro- 


fair and regular on their face. 
rience has proved, that the interests of the people of 
Kansas would have been best consulted by its admission as 
a State into the Union, especially as the rgajority, within 
a brief period, could have amended the Constitution ac- 
cording to their will and pleasure. If fraud existed in all 
or any of these proceedings, it was not for the Presideut, 
but for Congress, to investigate and determine the question 
of fraud, and what ought to be its consequences. If, at 
the first two elections, the majority refused to vote, it can- 
not be pretended that this refusal to exercise the elective 





ful authority, even if they had not subsequently voted at the 
third election. It is true that the whole constitution had 
not been submitted to the people, as I always desired ; but 
the precedents are numerous of the admission of States 
into the Union without such submission.”’ 


Mr. MORRIS, of Illinois. It issurprising, Mr. 
Chairman, how suddenly docile the President has 
become. When he sent us the Lecompton con- 


of the 
to him 
with a request that ‘* he would lay it before Con- 
gress; and he could not refuse to do it without 
violating his clearest and strongest convictions of 


| itis not correct. He tells us that a cop 
| Lecompton constitution was transmitte 


Mr. Calhoun, to present it to Congress, not to 
| Mr. Buchanan. It made no request of him to 





| getacopy of it? He got it from John Calhoun, 
who violated his instructions and duty in giving 
it to him; and no one familiar with the facts can 


us with all the arrogance of a dictator, w 
now he endeavors to create the impression that 
he was only performing a public duty ‘by re- 
quest,”’ And then again, he had nothing to do 
with the ‘‘fraud.’’ ‘“‘If,’? says he, ‘‘fraud ex- 
isted in all these proceedings’’—alluding to the 
constitution and the proceedings of the conyen- 
tion—*‘ it was not for the President, but Congress, 
to investigate the question of fraud, and what 
ought to be its consequences.”” Why did he not 


tution? and why has he said over and over we 
should have received it without regard to the fraud? 
All that the anti-Lecompton members wanted 

yas to have those * frauds’’ investigated; but in 
that the Administration defeated them. 


himself to prevent all investigation. And now 
he tells us it was our business to look into those 
‘*frauds.’’ Verily, things hayechanged! Why 


| 
He has | 
1 the old wounds, traveled over his | 
|| beaten track, and repeated again his thrice-told 
As long, sir, as he persists in placing others 
} 


ular-sovereignty Democracy are alone responsible | 


f ask the Clerk to read that part of the message | 


that I should present itto Congress. This I could nothave | 


ceedings which preceded and followed its formation, were | 
I then believed, and expe- | 


stitution with a special message, he was as fero- | 
cious as a uger; now heis as mild as an infant. | 
The first thing observable in his language is, that | 
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| 





franchise could invalidate an election fairly held underlaw- | 


duty.’? Who transmitted the constitution to him ? | 





Who made the request he refers to of him? Not 
the convention who framed it, as he seeks to make 
us believe; for that body directed their President, | 


interfere in any way with it. How, theh, did he || 


give us that advice when he sent us the consti- | 


None | 
labored more zealously than did the President || 





‘| 


| 


| nlous agreement on the slavery question, 
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Ho. or Reps. 
with a special message instructing us in our duty 
in regard to them. He could have obtained such 
copies in the same way he got a copy of the Le- 
compton constitution—by fraudulent connivance. 
It was no concern of his, sir, whether that consti- 
tution ever came before Congress. Itspresentation 
was not within the range or scope of his constitu- 
tional duties; and the act was itself'a usurpation of 
authority,and the manner in whichit was done an 
insult to the nation, But hear him again. ‘ It does 
not,” he says, ‘comport with my present pur- 
pose to review the proceedings of Congress upon 
the Lecompton constitution.”’ I very much fear, 
sir, the time will never arrive when it will ** com- 
ort’? with his purpose to do so, The dark and 
bloody pages of that iniquity he will leave for 
others to write. Threats, money, and patronage, 
were freely used to control the action of Congress. 
There is not recorded in the history of the world 
a more fearful legislative struggle. Power, hold- 
ing in its hands the bribes of office and the bland- 


| ishments of wealth, stood on the one side, and 


justice and liberty and right on the other. 
Abandoning the principles on which he was 
elected, tearing into fragments the very platform 
on which he stood, he secrupled at no means, and 
paused at no obstacle, in the consummation of his 
wicked design. It is useless to deny the fact that 
his Kansas policy is the cause of our present trou- 
bles. Had heconformed to the instructions he gave 
to Governor Walker, there would have been no 
Republican party to-day. Abraham Lincoln would 
not now be President elect of the United States. 
But he chose to abandon them, and to cast his 
bosom friend on the sacrificial altar, without one 
symptom of feeling or regret. ‘Two small meet- 
ings were held, one I think in Georgia, and the 
other in Alabama, (I speak from recollection,) 
denouncing Governor Walker for failing to give 
sufficient protection to slave property in the Ter- 
ritory. Mr. Buchanan took alarm, equivocated 
at first, and then went over to the views of the 
extremists of the South. The country, no, not 
even the South, only a handful of fire-eaters, asked 


| himto doit. ‘The Democratic party everywhere, 
all over the States, was solemnly and religiously 


pledged to the doctrine of non-intervention, both 
in the States and Territories. Noone understood 
this better than the President, and no one had 
more emphatically committed himself to the pab- 
lic to sustain that pledge. It was believed on all 
hands that we had at last found a common ground 
where all could meet and shake hands in harmo- 
Leav- 
ing the matter to be controlled by the people was 
but sustaining the great doctrine of popular liberty ; 
and doing equal justice to all: und so it would be 
regarded at this day, if Mr. Buchanan had not 
attempted the folly of making slave States where 
there are no negroes, and nationalizing the insti- 
tution of slavery. 

Having made up his mind to surrender himself 


up to the extremists of the South, he could not 


go too far. A constitution ‘*reeking with blood 
and fraud’? must be thrust down the throats of 
an unwilling people, The timid northern Dem- 
ocrat was driven from his position, and an effort 


|| made to force a general retreat, and convert the 
doubt there was connivance between them. Hav- | 


ing obtained it in this manner, he thrust it upon | 
rile || 


whole Government into a slavery-propagating 
machine; to establish the heretical doctrine that 
slavery is spread by the Constitution wherever it 


| operates, instead af being dependent on munici- 


pal regulations, and subject to the control of the 
people im each locality. Knowing this, and well 
understanding the temper of Mr. Buchanan, and 
that he was a mere epitome of timidity, not to say 
cowardice, the secessionists and ‘callie saw it 
was their time to strike. Mr. Yancey came forth, 
and Alabama changed fronts on the subject. That 
gentleman, an agitator on principle and in prac- 
tice, had tried, in 1850, to dissolve the Union in 
consequence of the sem e of the compromise 
measures, but failed. Tis wild and reckless 
schemes of disunion fel| before the unerring fire of 


| the great Clay,’ Now, however, was his chance 


to consummate his long settled purpose to break 
up the Government. South Carolina had been 
restless and dissatisfied since the year 1832, at 
which time her own gifted and patriotic son, the 
great and immortal Jackson, had put out the fires 
of civil war within her limits, and quelled her tur- 


| Oregon and of Minneseta, accompanying each || bulent temper. Now was her time. Now wasalso 
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the auspicious opportunity for every restless spirit | That is not all. I have said there wasa settled || self to think and speak of it as of the palladium of 


to make his move on the chess-board of personal || and deliberate purpose to destroy the Democratic 
or political ambition, Advantage was to be taken || party, to afford an excuse fordestroying the Union 
of the slavery question to inflame the public mind || itself. As long as that party could keep its lines 
of the South in favor of a separate confederacy. || closed up and its columns ahhen. all was well. 
All this, however, would have produced no seri- || In the recent national convention at Charleston, 
ous consequences had Mr. Buchanan remained || it maintained its ancient principles and faith, and 
true to his pledges and his honor, and faithful to at Baltimore nominated Stephen A. Douglas for 
the Brindiples of his party and the obligations of || President,and H. V. Johnson for Vice President. 
No one ever complained that either of these nom- 
inations was not fairly made; and no one ever 
doubted that the Union would be safe if that ticket 
as I have said, he gave way, and treason reared || waselected. It was this very fact that stirred to 
its hydra-head. Step by step has the mutiny || its sources the spiritof disunion, which wanted no 
been progressing, until States have armed them- | obstacle in its wer It had done all the mischief it 
selves against the General Government, and the || could do at Charleston, and reappeared at Balti- 
bloody flag of disunion is flouted in our faces || more,stimulated with the bloody design of tearing 
without the slightest effort to correet the wrong. || down the proud and glorious structure of Amer- 
Great God! Are we stones, and not men, that || ican liberty and independence. A ticket was 
we can endure all this? Can we not be inspired || formed embodying its views; and the result is 
by the recollections of the past or the hopes of || known. The southern people are alone respons- 
the future? Where is our patriotism? Whereis | ible for the defeat of the Democratic party, and 


his oath. Had he done this, the fell spirit of re- 
bellion would long since have been crushed out, 
and all would have been well with us to-day. But, 


our reverence for the banner that is the emblem || should not now complain of the election of the Re- 
of our nationality? Alas, sir, [ fear that,asthat || publican candidate. They knew very well what 
flag is now drooping and dishonored, each stripe 

will prove to be the winding sheet of a State. 

What memories, what motives of transcendent | 
interest, arise to stay the handthat would do vio- 
lence to its sacred folds! 


the result would be, and sought to effect it. I in- 
tend to hold them up to the full measure of their 
accountability. The northern Democrats im- 
plored them to haul down their rebellious flag, and 
run up the stars and stripes. They told them that 


** Dissolve the Union! Who would part 
The chain that binds us heart to heart? 
Each link was forged by sainted sires, 
Amid the Revolution fires ; 
And cool’d—oh! where so rich a flood ?— 
In Warren’s and in Sumter’s blood. 


no hope. They spurned our entreaties, rejected 
our counsel, and rushed madly on, regardless of 
consequences, proclaiming that Lincoln and Ham- 
lin would be elected, and that that event would be 
sufficient cause for the dismemberment of the Con- 
“Dissolve the Union! Be like France, | federacy. Thmt was the great object to be attained. 
er ees eT They now bring the mangled corpse of the Union, 
( rcame des on’s ¢ eee a ’ - . 
And woman, in ber passions wild, E erced by their own daggers, and cast it down 
Danced in the lite-blood of ber queen, efore us; and though its bleeding and gaping 
Before the dreadful guillotine! wounds, ** poor, poor dumb mouths,”’ are so elo- 
quent for liberty, they say to us, bury thine own 
dead; it is naught to us. 
Dead? Yes, dead! The Union dead? Stricken 
down by parricidal hands! 
**O, what a fall was there, my countrymen ! 
Then I, and you, and all of us fell down, 
Whilst bloody treason flourished over us.’’ 
Bt a few days ago a southern Senator laid it 
upon its bier in the Senate Chamber, and 
defivered its funeral oration. He was not 
‘To its virtues very kind, 
And to its faults a little blind ;”’ 
it, with a flourish of trumpets and exultation, 
nnounced its demise. Hear him: 
**] am thus recapitulating the necessity for our action, to 
how that we are notacting uponimpulse, Senators, some 
of them, have spoken of the excitement of the South. 1 
tell you the excitement has passed off, the fever has sub- 
sided, and the patient has collapsed. So far as this Union is 
concerned, the cold sweat of death is uponit. Your Union 
is now dead ; your Government is now dead. Itis to-day 
but lying in state, surrounded, it is true, by pomp and cer- 
emony. ‘They are, Senators, but the mournful ceremonies, 
pomps, and pageants which are seen around the mighty 
dead, The spirit bas departed; and it has gone back to 
those who gave it—the sovereign States of this Union.” 
Washington! thou whose living presence has 
hallowed the scenes and the city in whose midst 
we are; thou whose living voice did speak so 
wisely from thy hearthstone, which this vast 
temple overshadows, do not the silvery ripples 
on yon river Potomac as they murmur past 
Mount Vernon, tell thee of our needs and dangers? 
Canst thou not burst the bonds that enshrine thy 
sacred dust, and come forth? Canst thou not once 
more let thy blessing rest upon that Union thou 
didst so much to form? Speak once more to 
the inflamed passions of thy countrymen, and 
enthrone reason on the public mind. Speak! 








































** Dissolve the Union! Roll away 
The spangled flag of glory’s day ; 
Blot out the history of the brave, 
And desecrate each patriot’s grave, 
And then, above the wreck of years, 
Quaff an eternity of tears! 


© Dissolve the Union! Can it be 
That they who speak such words are flee ¢ 
Great God! did any die to save 
Such sordid creatures from the grave, 
When, breast to breast and hand to hand, 
Our patriot fathers freed the land? 


*< Dissolve the Union! Ho! Forbear. 
The sword of Damocies is there ; 
Cut but a hair, and earth shall know 
A darker, deadlier tale of woe 
Than history’s crimson tale has told 
Since Nero’s car in blood was rolled. 


“Dissolve the Union! Speak, ye hills! 
Ve everlasting mountains, cry ! 
Shriek out, ye streams and mingling rills! 
And ocean, roar in agony! 
Dead heroes, leap from glory’s sod, 
And shield the manor of your blood !”” 


Mr. Chairman, the Administration lending itsel 
as a voluntary auxiliary to the disunionists, they; 
became emboldened by that course, and under 
took to capture the Democratic party, and to bap 
tize it in the blood of revolution. Failing to con 
trol its platform at Charleston, or its movement 
at Baltimore, they soliloquized thus: 

** Why, we in this weak piping time of peace 
Have no delight to pass away the time, 
Unless to spy our shadows in the sun, 

And descant on our own deformity— 

And therefore, since we cannot prove lovers 
To entertain these fair, well-spoken days, 
We are determined to prove agitators, 

And hate the idle pleasures of these days.”’ 

But a little while ago a distinguished Senat 
asked, from his place in the Senate, for a Texa 
Brutus to remove, as ‘*a hoary-headed traitor, 
Governor Houston, the cotemporary of Jackso 
the hero of Texan independence, the enlighten 
statesman, and the pure patriot. The reason a 
signed for the necessity of such an act was h 
refusal to call together the Legislature of his Sta 
to enable them to declare in favor of disunio 
Thus has fallen under the ban of the secessio 
ists one who has come down to us from a form 
generation, and who has worshiped at the sa 
shrine with Washington and Jefferson and Ma 
ison and Jackson and Clay, because, forsooth 
he would not bow his proud head to the mandate 
of the enemies of his country. 


Hark! his voice is coming back to us from the 
tomb. Listen to his words: 


“The unity of government, which constitutes you one 
people, is also now dear to you. It is justly so; for itis a 
main pillar in the edifice of your real independence ; the 
support of your tranquillity at home ; your peace abroad ; 
of your safety; of your prosperity ; of that very liberty which 
you so highly prize. But as it is easy to foresee, that from 
different causes and from different quarters, much pains 
will be taken, many artifices employed, to weaken in your 
minds the conviction of this truth; as this is the nt in 
your political fortress against which the batteries of internal 
and external enemies will be most constantly and actively 
(though often covertly and insidiously) directed, it is of 
infinite moment that you should properly estimate the im- 
mense value of your national Union to your collective and 
individual happiness; that you should cherish a cordial, 
habitual, and immovable attachment to it; accustom your- 
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unless there was unanimity of action there was | 


The Crisis—Its Causes, and the way to meet it—Mr. Morris. 
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litical safety and prosperity ; watching for its area po 
with jealous anxiety ; discountenancing whatever may” 
gest even asuspicion that it can in any event be alban: : 
and indignantly frowning upou the first daw 
attempt to alienate any portion of our country from ty, 
rest, or to enfeeble the sacred ties which now link t — 
the various parts. Ogether 
“ For this you have every inducement of < 
interest. Citizens by birth or choice of a cominon cou, 
that country has aright to concentrate your affections Th, 
name of AMERICAN, which belongs to you in your natio ' 
capacity, must always exalt the just pride of patrioting 
more than any appellation derived from local discrimins’ 
tions. With slight shades of difference, you have the a 
religion, manners, habits, and political principles You 
have ina common cause fought and triumphed together. 
the independence and liberty you possess are the work of 
joint counsels and joint efforts—of common dangers suf 
ferings, and successes. oe 
** But these considerations, however powerfully they ad 
dress themselves to yoursensibility, are greatly outweighed 
by those which apply more immediately to your interes 
Here every portion of our country finds the most command. 
ing motives for carefully guarding and preserving the Union 
* * * * * 


Y sug. 
; andoned - 
Hing of every 


Ympathy ang 


of the whole.” * - 

“In offering to you, my countrymen, these counsels of 
an old and affectionate friend, I dare not hope they wij) 
make the strong and lasting impression [ could wish ; tha, 
they will control the usual current of the passions, or pro. 
vent our nation from running the course which has hither 
marked the destiny of nations; but, if T may even flatioy 
myself that they may be productive of some partial bene 
some occasional 3 that they may now and then recur 
to moderate the fury of party spirit; to warn against tij 
mischiefs of foreign intrigue ; to guard against the impos- 
tures of pretended patriotism ; this hope will be a full rec. 
ompense for the solicitude for your welfare by which they 
have been dictated.’’ ; 

Washington! thy words, thy patriotism, thy 
wisdom, are held in derision by those who have 
become wise in their own conceit, beyond their 
day and generation. Thy admonitions are disre- 
garded, and thy counsel scoffed at; and if living, 
it is not certain thou wouldst not be held to beg 
traitor. 

Mr. Chairman, the late presidential election 
furnishes a useful lesson, and many facts of deep 
significance. I have examined a table prepared 
by Colonel Forney, of the Philadelphia Press, 
who is always very accurate in his calculations, 
and I shall draw upon it largely, to show the pop- 
ular vote of the different States, and the result. 
The figures are his; their application will be my 
own. Leaving out New York, Pennsylvania, and 
New Jersey, where there was a fusion, which | 
utterly abhorred, Mr. Douglas received in the free 
States, 745,175 votes; Mr. Breckinridge, 107,722; 
Mr. Bell, 73,073; and Mr. Lincoln, 1,759,751. 
Giving to Judge Douglas and Mr. Breckinridge 
their fair proportion of votes in New York, Pena- 
ene New Jersey, the former received in 
all the free States, 1,188,805; and the latter, 192,722 
votes, In the slave States Mr. Breckinridge re- 
ceived 592,175, and Judge Douglas, 165,618 votes. 
Add the votes given to Mr. Breckinridge in the 
free and slave States together, and he received in 
all, 784,897: add the vote given in both classes 
of States for Judge Douglas, and he received 
1,354,423. Take the popular vote given for Mr. 
Breckinridge from the one given to Judge Doug- 
las, and the result shows that he received 559,526 
more votes than Mr. Breckinridge—nearly double 
the number. Take the vote given to Mr. Breck- 
inridge in the free States, 107,722, and the vote 
given to Judge Douglasin theslave States, 165,615, 
and compare them with each other, and with the 
vastly greater number of votes given in the free 
States, and what a lesson do they teach! Judge 
Douglas received 57,986 more votes in the slave 
than Mr. Breckinridge did in the free States, not- 
withstanding the disparity of votes between them. 
Mr. Lincoln received 26,772 votes in the slave 
States, which, if added to the number he received 
in the free States, makes his aggregate vole 
1,786,480. Mr. Bell received in the slave States 
502,723 votes, which, added to his vote in the tree 
States, makes the aggregate 605,801. Adding the 
entire votes given for Mr. Lincoln, Judge Douglss, 
and Mr. Bell together, they amount to 3,746,704; 
and if there is taken therefrom the aggregate vole 

iven to Mr. Breckinridge, namely, 784,597; '* 
eaves a majority of 2,961,907 against secessioD; 
allowing ali who supported Mr. Breckinridge ' 
be secessionists, when probably hot more than 
half of them are. Yet, Mr. Chairman, 1" the 
face of these overwhelming truths, some of ( 
cotton States are now virtually out of the Union, 
as far as their acts can place them out. 

The leading State in this movement is Sout 
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Carolina—the State that bred a Marion,a Sumter, 
anda Hayne. She has been making a beat, and 
is driving other States under herdeadfall. The 
ostensible reason for their action is, that the peo- 
ple of the North interfere with their peculiar insti- 
tution of slavery, and that some of the northern 
States have passed personal liberty bills. I could 
understand these complaints if they came from 
Virginia, Maryland, Kentucky, or Missouri, 
these being border States; but they are utterly 
incomprehensible coming from South Carolina 
and other cotton States. I will venture the asser- 
tion, Mr. Chairman, that the people of Illinois 
have bad more horses stolen from them in the 
jast year than South Carolina has lost negroes 
in the last fifty years; and yet they do not threaten | 
to take their State out of the Union in consequence 
of it. Nor do border slave States desire to go out, | 
| 


——— ' 


though they may, and probably will in the end, 
go. The personal liberty bills are all wrong, and 
ought to be, and I hope will be, repealed; but it | 
is idle to say that those laws, some of which have 

been in operation for years, cause the action of the 

seceding States. They are determined to be sat- | 
isfied with nothing but withdrawal. The seces- | 


} 


sionists hate the Union, and want to shake it off. 
A distinguished emenie® well said, thatif they 
had elected Mr. Breckinridge they had determined 
to demand the reopening of the African slave trade, 
require the repeal of the comnnreute of 1850 abol- 
ishing the slave trade in the District of Columbia, 
and the passage of a law by Congress protecting 
slavery in the Territories. These demands they 
knew could never be complied with; and having 
been refused, they were then to serve asa pretext 
for going out of the Union. What they will gain 
by going, I do not propose to inquire; what they 
will lose, iy will find out soon enough for them- 
selves. Go they say they must; and go they will. 
They refuse to listen to any proposition for ad- 
justment or compromise; and none will satisfy 
them. A strange and unaccountable hallucination | 
has possessed them, or ‘‘ there is a method in their 
madness.’’ The teachings of Mr. Calhounare now | 
bearing their legitimate fruits. His whole life was 
directed to the destruction of the Union; and those 
taught in his school have at last effected his great 
design. Nullification blossomed in 1832 and rip- 
ened in 1860. The cotton States are intoxicated | 
with the idea that cotton is king, when, in fact, it 
does not equal in value the hay crop of the North, 
and falls so infinitely below the value of the hay 
and grain crop together, and the value of our por 
and beef, thata tabular comparison is useless, The | 
Senator from whom I have quoted before, and who 
but repeats the views of all the secessionists, says 
upon this subject: 

“ Then, sir, for the third or fourth time—and I trust that I 
may be permitted to go on—I say that cotton is king, and 
that he waves his scepter not only over these thirty-three 
States, but over the [sland of Great Britain and over conti- 
nental Europe, and that there is no crowned head upon 
that island, or upon the continent, that does not bend the 
knee in fealty and acknowledge allegiance to that monarch. 
l'here are five million people in Great Britain who live 
upon cotton. You may make a short crop of grain, and it 
will never affect them; but you may cram their granaries 
to bursting; you may cram them until the corn actually is 
lifting the shingles from the roofs of their barns; and, ex- 
haust the supply of cotton for one week, and all England 
Isstarving ; and we know what men do when suffering from 
famine. ‘They do not burst open barns and divide the corn. 
In their frenzy, they burn and destroy. 

‘You suppose that numbers constitute the strength of 
Governments in this day. I tell you that it is not blood; 
it is the military chest; it is the almighty dollar. When 
you have lost your market; when your operatives are 
turned out; when your capitalists are broken, will you go 
to direct taxation?” When you cease to have exports, will 
you have imports? Burn down a factory that yields ten, 
fiiteen, twenty, twenty-five thousand dollars a year to its 
owner, and he goes to the wall. Dismiss the operatives, 
ek the motion of his machinery, and he is as thoroughly 
—— as if his factory were burnt; for the time, he is 

ankrupt These are matters for your consideration.” 





Mr. Chairman, there never was a greater de- 
lusion than that * cotton is king.”’ You might 
blot out of existence all the cotton States to-da ‘ 
and the world would move on without hardly 
feeling the shock. We in this country could, in 
‘wo years, raise a flax crop which would more 
than equal in value the cotton crop. And what 
18 More, our wives and daughters could spin and 
Weave it; and with wool, could make fabrics pref- 
erable to those made of cotton. The fact is, they 

‘ey never liked calico much anyhow; and always 
protested against their husband and sons dress- | 








ingup incotton! They could and would do more 
than this, sir: they could and would drive with 
their distaffs every enemy from the country. 
| But, to be more serious, the cotton worshipers 
| prove too much by their position. It can, on 
their hypothesis, be proven that the negro is king. 
** Cotton is king,’’ they tell us. The negro is 
cotton; therefore, the negro is king. Some Athe- 
nian ruler, I believe it was, proved in this way 
that his son governed the world. But itis folly— 
madness—to talk about cotton being king. We 
can do without cotton; but the people of the cot- 
ton States cannot do without our breadstufis and 
meats. They cannot live, sir, without them. If 
there is any ‘‘ king’’ in this country, it 1s ‘King 
Agriculture.’’ Itis the farmer, sir, who is hon- 
esuy fulfilling the commands of Deity; living 
‘* by the sweat of his brow,” and not upon servile 
labor. These boastings and comparisons are, 
however, distasteful to me; and I turn away from 
them with pleasure. 

All parts of our country can be of mutual 
advantage to each other; and it is chimerical for 
the people of the cotton States to suppose that 
they can starve the operatives of the North, and 
bring England and continental Europe to their 
feet. They have no such an idea. It is a boast. 
They do, however, hope to trade, free of duty, 
with all the ports of the world. Thisis one great 
object of secession; another is, to be left with 
unrestricted liberty to reopen the African slave 
trade, and supply their plantations with slave 
labor from the coast of Africa, ata less cost than 
they can supply them from Virginia and the 
other States. Within two years, if they have an 
independent government of their own, cargo after 
cargo of slaves will be discharged in every south- 
ern port; and that inhuman and horrible traffic 
will be carried on to an extent hitherto unknown, 
unless it is prevented, as I hope it may be, by the 
vessels of foreign nations and our own. Seces- 
sion is a question, not of religion, politics, or 
humanity, but of dollars and cents. Now, the 
negro is looked to as only a money-making ma- 
chine. 

Gentlemen tell us on this floor that they did 
not come here to excuse slavery as their fathers 
excused it; that they are governed in regard to 
it by no sickly sentimentality; that they will not 
treat it as purely a political matter, and upon the 
ground that it had been forced upon us by the 
British Government. They are too wise to re- 
gard it as Henry Clay and other eminent south- 
ern statesmen said it ought to be regarded. They 
have traveled by all the old landmarks set up by 
the framers and cotemporaneous expounders of 
the Constitution, and now have all sails set, and 
all hands on board to pass into new seas, and to 
found a new Government alone on the basis of 
negro slavery and cotton, instead of upon the 
rights of man! They tell us,as plainly as actions 
can speak, that they cannot live in peace witha 
Democracy,and must set up a household for them- 


‘* depart in peace, and take your portion of goods.”’ 
I will not, sir, lift the vail that separates the future 
from the present. But he must be a poor reader of 
human events who cannot behold theend. Howell 


he was gallantly resisting secession, instead of 

‘ i. eee. 
preaching treason,as he is now. Ina publication 
which he made at that time, he said: 


“ Butifa collision of arms between the States compos- 
ing our glorious Confederacy should ever come, it requires 
no prophet to predict the result. The Union would fall be- 
neath the weight of revolution and blood, and fall, I fear, to 
rise no more.”’ 





The President, who has been, until within a few 
days, the special organ and soerpaies of the se- 
cessionists, in his late message draws a gloomy 
picture of southern society now, and foreshadows 
the future in what will be all its terrible reality. 
Hear his words: 

‘‘The immediate peril arises, not so much from these 
causes, as from the fact that the incessant and violent agi- 
tation of the slavery question throughout the North for the 
last quarter of a century, has at length produced its inalign 
influence on the slaves, and inspired them with vague no- 
tions of freedom. Hence a sense of security no longer ex- 
ists around the family altar. This feeling of peace at home 


selves. The President said to them by his policy, | 





Cobb, of Georgia, described it well in 1851, when | 
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Ho. or Reps. 


I might go on, Mr. Chairman, and multiply 
these quotations; but I forbear. Let disunion be 
consummated, and some of us will live to see the 
dark pall of death settle upon the ** cotton States.”’ 
I wish the direful calamity could be averted, and 
pray it may be; but it will come as inevitably as 
destiny itself. When they venture into the Red 
sea, like Pharoah and his hosts, they will be over- 
thrown; and instead of reaching the promised 
land, flowing with milk and honey, will only find 
bitter waters and stinging serpents. 

I live, sir, in the heart of the valley of the Up- 
per Mississippi, and on the banks of that mighty 
river which rises in the far latitude of the north, 
and moves on with slow and silent grandeur to 
the sea, bearing upon its placid bosom our surplus 
productions. I live where the Democratic masses 
love the Union, and are conservative, and where 
the rights of all are respected. But I tell the South, 


| especially the inhabitants of the Lower Missis- 


sippi, that we already have, in its upper valley, 
ten million people, and that we never can, and 
we never will, consent to allow any foreign Power 
—and they will be foreign when they leave us— 
to retain possession and control of the mouth of 
that great highway of commerce. We do not wish 
to boast; we do not intend to threaten; but we do 
mean to protect ourselves. Mr. Jefferson, in a let- 
ter to Mr. Livingston, when the latter was min- 
ister to France, upon that country repurchasing 
the Louisiana territory, in 1802, from Spain, in- 
structed him to say to the French Government 
that it would never be allowed to occupy the 
mouth of the Mississippi. All trouble, however, 
of the ownership and occupancy by France was 
fortunately obviated by the purchase of the terri- 
tory from Napoleon I, in 1803. We of the upper 
valley view the matter just as Mr. Jefferson did; 
and will permit none others than ourselves to ex- 
ercise ownership over that gateway to the oceans. 
The enemy that shall attempt to keep it from us 
will find an army opposing him far more numer- 
ous than any that ever besieged imperial Rome, 
and blood will flow like water. This will be one 
of the results of disunion. Civil war between the 
North and the South will be another; and soon 
the wholeland will be convulsed with discord and 
deadly strife, and clothed in the habiliments of 
woe. He who imagines that these States can live 
in peace and good neighborhood with each other 
| when divided, is insane. If we cannot live to- 
gether as we are, how shall we live in peace in 
separate governments, with our hatreds and dif- 
ferent institutions, when only imaginary lines, or 
narrow streams, divide us? It is worse than de- 
lusion to suppose that we can. There never can, 
and never will, be allowed but one nationality in 
what are now the limits of the United States. ‘The 
contest will probably have been but fairly begun 
as we shall pass from the stage of life; and, in- 
stead of leaving to our children the priceless inher- 
itance of the free and successful Government that 
our fathers left to us, we will have entailed upon 
them the horrors of intestine feuds and the curses 





of desolating wars, produced by vain endeavors 
to bring our Government back to its original form 
and purity. Oh, sir, ‘hat this cup could be turned 
from us! My whole heart sickens when I reflect 
what bitter dregs our posterity will have to drink; 
and I gladly turn away from the contemplation 
of such a melancholy subject. 

Mr. Chairman, in 1832 General Jackson be- 
lieved himself clothed with sufficient authority, 
as the Chief Executive, to suppress the hostile 


| there went half as far as they have gone now, he 
directed General Scott to be prepared to act ata 
moment’s notice, and rendezyous with a fleet in 
the vicinity of Charleston; and he had also, by 
proclamation, warned the nullifiers to return to 
their allegiance to the General Government, or he 
would be compelled to bring down its arm in chas- 
tisement upon them. How different is it with 


| Mr. Buchanan! He informs us that he has no 


|| power to act; and if he had, that it would not be 


| has given place to apprehensions of servile insurrection. | 


Many a matron throughout the South retires at night in 


dread of what may befall herself and ber children betore 
the morning.”’ 





movement in South Carolina. Before the people 
| 


proper to exercise it! He can send an army to 


|| Kansas, whenever there is trouble there; but he 


| 
| has no army to send against South Carolina, 


| not even to protect our forts. Oh, no! 
It is well known that a military company was 


] called out in Charleston with the ostensible ob- 


ject of protecting the United States arsenal from 
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mob violence; but with the rea] intention of pre- 
venting Colonel Gardiner from removing ammu- 
nition therefrom to Fort Moultrie, of which he 
was then the commandant, and had avowed his 
determination to maintain. A few days thereafter 
Colonel Gardiner was ordered to Texas, and, as 
is too painfully evident, at the instance of the 
South Carolina secessionists. Major Anderson, 
who is a southern man by birth and education, 
was putin his place. These facts show that the 
General Government dared not remove a single 
cartridge from that arsenal to the fort, nor dared 
the President send a single additional soldier to 
its defense, though pressed to do so. ae An- 
derson, however, quailed not; but proved himself 
a true national patriot, and declared his intention 
to fight under the stars and stripes to the last ex- 
tremity. For refusing him succor, General Cass 
left the scuttled ship of State, and fled in dismay. 
Others remained as long as there was a hope for 
treason, or seemed to be a dollar left to pass 
through their hands, or they had a prospect of 
rasping off a few more spoonfuls from the dry 
bones of the Treasury. 

Sut why did the President refuse to comply 
with Major Anderson’srequisition? Becauseom- 


} 





inous warnings had been given that any act on | 
the part of the General Government to strengthen | 
Fort Moultrie would be regarded by South Car- | 


olina as an act of war. This proves that that 


State already had its grasp upon the throat of the | 


General Government, while the poor trembling 


victim, represented by Mr. Buchanan, with pro- | 
truding tongue, eyes straining from their sockets, | 


with short and painful breath, * crooked hinges || 


of the knee,”’ outstretched and imploring arms, 


forbearance and mercy, as a consideration for past 
services, and as a last boon from those he has so 
faithfully snpported, but who, in this emergency, 
have deserted him, until he could give up the 
Government to his successor, not caring what be- 
came of it thereafter. Why, Mr. Chairman, the 
whole country is amazed that the President is not 
at once arrested for treason. 
at the stain of blood upon his hands, and haunted 
by the grim visage of war’s rough front, he came 


| 
| 


the southern confederation to be cemented with the blood 
of this brave little garrison. 
‘Their names shall be handed down to the end of time. 
When the last man is shot down, I presume they will 
think of sending troops. The soldiers here deserve great 
credit, though they know not but what an unequal number is 
coming to massacre them, yet they are in good spirits, and 


| will fight desperately. Our commander says he never saw 


| such a brave little band. 


I feel desperately myself. Our 


only hope is in God. My love to father and all. 


Your affectionate, . 

Mr. MORRIS, of Illinois. Still more. Major 
Anderson, seeing that his little army could not pro- 
tect itself in Fort Moultrie, by a dexterous and 
gallant move took up his position in Fort Sumter, 
having first spiked his guns and burned the car- 
riages. The President was at once called upon by 








_ the disunionists to order him back. The respons- 


ibility of the act was more than he dared to 
assume. His Cabinet officersaccused him of vio- 
lating his agreement with them, and breaking his 
faith with the secessionists. A Cabinet rupture 
followed, and the whole plot was exposed in the 
correspondence—and such a chapter in our his- 
tory as it will make! 
“The vulture of treason feeds 
In the bosoms of such men.”’ 

It was required that Major Anderson’s little 
heroic band of sixty-five should be exposed to 
certain destruction, by forcing them back to Moul- 
trie. Was ever such demand made before? Let 
but a drop of blood be spilt at Sumter, or one of 
our noble troops be injured, and a million swords 
willleap from ais scabbards to avenge his wrong, 
and vindicate the national honor. For it cannot 
be possible—I cannot, I will not, believe it—that 
the fires of patriotism have died out all over the 


| country; that weare only the degenerate sonsof a 
and with attempted vocal utterance, implored for || 


At last, frightened | 


out, in mock solemnity, with a proclamation, | 


appointing a day of fasting and prayer to Al- 


mighty God for the preservation of the Union, | 
and that day fixed after the time a portion of the | 
seceding States had agreed on to go out of it, and | 


South Carolina had gone, and after all the mis- 
chief would have beendone! That he has betrayed 
his country, we learn from the declaration of Hon. 
Mr. Miles, latea member of this House, and now 
a member of the South Carolina seceding conven- 
tion. 


in the convention, in alluding to Forts Moultrie 
and Sumter: 


‘*In a conversation, and subsequently in a written com- 
munication to the President, | Know this to have been said: 
‘If you send a solitary soldier to these forts, the instant 
the intelligence reaches our people—and we will take care 
that it does reach us before it can reach the forts—they will 
be taken; because such a course is necessary to our safety 
and self-preservation.”’ 


Thus does it appear that the hoary-headed be- 
trayer was, in advance, in secret conclave with the 
enemies of the Union, listening to their sugges- 
tions; and, as time has shown, afterwards follow- 
ing their advice. But there is an abundance of 
accumulative evidence. A wife, a brave and he- 
roic wife, of one of the officers at Fort Moultrie, 
so well describes it all, that Lask the Clerk to read 
her thrilling letter. 

The Clerk read, as follows: 


Fort Movurrrie, December 11, 1860. 

Dear : I feel too indignant. I can hardly stand 
the way in which this weak little garrison is treated by the 
bead of the Government. Troops and proper accommoda- 
tion are positively refused, and yet the commander has or- 
ders to hold and defend the fort. Was ever such a sacrifice 
ap intentional one—known? ‘The Secretary has sent 
several officers, at different times, to inspect here, as if that 
helped. It is a mere sham, to make believe he will do some- 
thing. In the mean time a crisis is very near. 1 am to go 
to Charleston the first of the week. I will not go further if 
L can help it. 

Witbin a few days we hear—and from so many sources 
that we cannot doubt it—that the Charlestonians are erect- 
ing two batteries, one just opposite us, at a little village— 
Mount Pleasant—and another on this end of the island ; 
and they dare the commander to interfere while they are 
getting ready to fight sixty men. In this weak little fort, I 
suppose President Buchanan and Secretary Floyd intend 





On the 19th of the present month, he said | 





| Inappropriate. 


brave ancestry, and fit only to be mourners in the 
funeral cortége of Liberty, or to desert its stand- 
ard in the hour of peril. 

One remark here, Mr. Chairman, may not be 
The seceding States refuse to the 
General Government the revenues collected on 
imports; but are willing to have her carry their 


| mails. The cost of collecting the first is trifling, 





| be dissolved. 
in office; and when he voluntarily retired, to fight 


while they draw out of the national Treasury for 


|| the latter more than four times the amount of their 


vostal receipts. This, to them, isa good operation. 
Chey are willing we should pay tithes of mint 
and rue, but deny our right to participate in the 
weightier matters of the judgment and the law. 
We ought certainly to be grateful for the privilege 
allowed us! 

But I will return to the Administration, and 
trace its action a little further. The late Secre- 
tary of the Treasury, Mr. Cobb, divided his time 
in getting up hostile demonstrations in his own 
State against the Union, and managing a bank- 
rupt Treasury, made so by his own acts, and from 
the, beggarly remains of which he ingloriously 
fled. With the Government securities in his hands 


he went into the market, and at the moment he | 


was offering them for sale in Wall street, made 
open-mouthed proclamation that the Union would 
Yet the President still retained him 


the battles of disunion in Georgia, as shown by 


| his letter of resignation, there were mutual tears 


at the separation. They were so loving and 
affectionate in their lives that it was sad they 
should be separated in the dark hours of their 
political death. I thought and said, upon the 
stump in my State, during the canvass, that it 
was the intention of the President to turn over to 
the secessionists the Government as far as he 
could; and who can doubt it now, with the full 
evidence before us? 

It is true, he tells us, that a State has no right 
to secede from the Union; that such an act on her 
part would be a violation of the Federal compact; 
that that compact was made by high contracting 
parties—the people of the United States acting in 
their sovereign capacity; and that no one State 
has a right to determine for herself whether it 
has been violated or not, This is all that it should 
be; and I am glad to know that, for once, I can 
agree with the Executive. Jt requires the con- 
sent of both parties to bring a State into the 
Union; and it requires the consent of both for one 
to go out. If the State of Delaware, for instance, 
enraged at some real or imaginary grievance , chose 
to declare her connection with the General Gov- 
ernment severed, and we should acknowledge her 


een 


een 





ee 





_ other States to act in like manner, y 





ee 
— os 


right to do so, and thereby concede the power , 
i 


fh je Ve would be 
allowing a population of a few thousand to inn, 


ardize the happiness of millions. The Unioy w. 
made for all, and not fura part. If a State } - 
a right to throw off her Federal obligations .. 
pleasure, ours is the weakest and most te 
Government that was ever founded; and jt js . 
matter of profound astonishment and wonder {},,. 
its great founders were so deceived in it. Polit 
ical ties, solemnized by compact, are as bindins 
as more! ones entered into by every community, 

’ 


Worthless 


_ and which no one citizen has a right to disregard 


But I take it, Mr. Chairman, that it is a polit 
ical axiom that our Government was designed i» 
be perpetual; that there is no power recognized 
by the Constitution whereby a State can rieh),. 
fully secede from the Union. Had the Preside, 
stopped at this point, the whole country woy\y 
have been inclined to overlook his short-comines 
and to say * well done;’’ but he had not the mor) 
courage to do it. While he claims that a Stay 
has no right to withdraw from the Union, t\; 
Union, he tells us, has no right to keep her iy jf 
she should choose to go—that it has no power of 
self-protection or self-preservation. The seep. 
ing act of the State is denominated by the Prosi. 
dent *‘ revolution.”’ Ifa State has power to rey. 
olutionize outside of the Constitution, the Genera} 
Government has an equal right to revolutionize jo 
keep her in. In other words, if she goes out of 
the Union, and her right to do sois acknowledged, 
she becomes a foreign Power; and we have jys: 
as much right to make war upon her as upon any 
other foreign Power. After she has set up a sep- 
arate Government for herself, the President seems 
to contemplate her as a Government de facto, and 
still as a State in the Federal organization; for he 
tells us she has a right to go, and yet we have no 
oe to make war upon her. He concedes, by 

is silence, that she would have power to make 
war upon us. Herein the President mistakes the 
proposition. South Carolina, by the very act of 
secession, declares war against the General Gov- 
ernment, and the General Government cannot do 
otherwise than consider her as an enemy, and 
treat her as such. The correctness of this prop- 
osition cannot be questioned, if the right to secede 
is based upon the right of revolution. 

But, in a matter of such grave and serious im- 
port, let us not be confounded by terms. The 
right of revolution exists only in the majority of 
the people composing the existing Government; 
for in them alone is vested the power to change. 
Webster and other eminent lexicographers define 
it thus: “in politics, a material or entire change 
in the constitution of government.” I do not 
understand the secessionists to say that they ex- 
pect to change or “ revolutionize” our Govern- 
ment. What they insist on is, that they have the 
right to go out of it, and will go in disregard of 
its wishes, or the rights of the remaining States, 


_ and in contempt of the national sovereignty. The 


remaining States have just as much right to com- 
pel a State to stay in, as that State has a right to 
go forcibly out. each party puts a different con- 
struction on the compact; and according to the 
doctrine of the secessionists themselves, each 
would have the right to enforce their views; an’ 
it then becomes merely a question of military 
power and prowess. Do you call that revolutio’, 
sir, when two million nine hundred and sixty-0'" 
thousand nine hundred and seven of a majority” 
the popular vote pronounce against secession, * 
I have already stated? Away with it; away Wil! 
such idle nonsense! If secession, sir, 1S not Wee 
son, it is nothing more or less than rebellion; 24 
who doubts the power of the Government to sup 

ress a rebellion? But it is treason against thi 

nited States; it is levying war against them; ‘i 
is adhering to their enemies; it is giving them ®\ 
and comfort. That is what it is; and itis nothing 
less. The President is afraid to call it by its rig" 
name, and to meet the question as Jackson m«' 
it. He rather seeks to construe away the offense, 
and to avoid the responsibility. ell may he 
exclaim: 


“The thorns which I have gathered 
Are of the tree I planted ; 
They pierce me, and I bleed.” 


Afraid to act in the defense of the interests - 
integrity of his Government! How is the chai 
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of State, once filled by a Washington and Jack- | 


son, desecrated by one too base to be an American 
natriot, and too cowardly to defend his country! 
‘ow, itis alla question purely of public opinion! 
The offense is treason—the remédy—let it alone ! 
The public decree of the people of a State is par- 
amount to a written Consutution ! All this is 
what we are told by the President. What a happy 
thing it would have been forthe country if he had 
thought of this doctrine at an earlier day, and 
applied it to Kansas! His efforts were to plant 
slavery there in defiance of the public wish, in- 
stead of permitting the people to say for them- 
selves, as they hada right to do, whether they 
would have it or not. Now he is moved bya new 
inspiration, and bows with respectful deference 
to the will of the secessionists, though their blades 
are reeking with the blood of the Republic. 
The last few weeks, Mr. Chairman, have been 
wegnant with events, and will furnish a morufy- 
ing chapter in our history. 
numerous Representatives’ have left their seats, 
and bid farewell tothe Union. Our national flag 
has been insulted upon our own soil; our vessels 
fired on and driven from the harbor of Charleston; 
our forts have been forcibly seized, and our public 
officers arrested in South Carolina, imprisoned and 
threatened with death onacharge of treason against 


the State, for no other offense than discharging | 


i} 


Zinia, this Capitol is to be seized, and, if neces- 


their duties under the laws of their Government; 
and yet we stand here debating what shall b 
done. Done! Go and roll up your banner, a 
you seem indifferent to its defense and hongs 

lay it away as a memorial of your former = 
ness. Go cable your ship in the port of Nev, 
York, and there let her rot. Go tell your brethfen 


lying in dungeons thata Roman only had to claim 


to be a citizen of the Imperial City to be protected, 
and that it was once so with Americans; that they 


security; but alas, how changed and fallen is it 
now! 

lt is time, sir, that we should arouse. Men 
of America, why stand ye still? Arouse! Shake 
off your lethargy! All considerations of party 
should be fost with us, when our country is in 
danger. LT am with every man who is for the 
Union, and against every man who is against it; 
and 1am ready now to march up to our national 
altar, and swear: ** The Union: it must and shall 
be preserved, by the Eternal !”’ 
war out of it, it must be so, though none woul 


regret it more than myself, Our national prop- | 


erly, our citizens, public officers, and rights, must 
be protected in all the States, and our men-of-war 
must be stationed off of southern ports to collect 
the revenue; and, if necessary, blockade them, 
This may, and I think would, accomplish all, 
aided by time and necessity; but, unless we mean 
to give up our Government, and feed it as carrion 
to the vultures, we ought not to be standing all 


the day idle. The enemy is battering at the very | 


doors of the Capitol, and meditate a seizure of 
our national records, and the appropriation of its 
Army an® Navy. Shall we wait until our flag is 
no longer respected, or shall we strike for the 
Constitution and the Union now? 


Eight Senators and | 


If its enemies brine 


| you will preserve and guard it as it is. 


| trust 


|| stroying flame. 





the blood of a noble ancestry, it is committed to 
them to enjoy and totransmit, My countrymen, 


safely conducted you thus far, and you should 
it sull. Should you ever entertain the 
thought or purpose of destroying it, you will bit- 
terly curse that day and moment when your 
thresholds and firesides are sprinkled with the 
blood of your wives and children. 

Mr. Chairman, we are sleeping upon the verge 
of a volcano which is sending forth its lurid lights, 
and casting up its red-hotlava. The fires of civil 
discord are ready to burst forth in one wild de- 


head. 


Shall we shake hands with it, and bid it 


_ welcome and God-speed; or shall we say, ‘* ‘Thus 












I have but | 


little respect for that patriotism that goes moping | 


about the streets, wringing its hands, and asking, 
‘What is to be done???” It was just that kind 
of patriotism that Patrick Henry rebuked in the 
days of the Revolution, when, lifted above ordin- 
ary mortals by the superhuman power of his 
eloquence, he exclaimed against delay when the 
chains of colonial bondage were clanking upon 
our shores, and within hearing of the patriots. 
ue cords and sinews of the Government are 
Snapping aroun us, and men are boasting that it 
's their hands which sever them. And yet there 
are ho arrests for treason, as there ought to be, 
— woud be, if the laws were * faithfully exe- 
ited, 

I have said before, and repeat again, that my 
‘ope Is not in the President, not in the Army or 
Navy, but in the prope, whoarea power above 
them all, and who will hold to a fearful account- 
ability all who are unfaithful to their country. 
The blessings of this Union have dropped, like 
the rains from heaven, upon them, and they will 
See to its protection. It is of more value than all 
the population which it now contains. Born of 


| 
| 
| 


’ 


far shalt thou go, and no further?”’ Sir, the friends 


of the Union of all parties should stand shoulder | 
| to shoulder, and all may yet be well. 
sympathy or feeling for that man whois not ready 


I have no 


to make any sacrifice for the preservation of his 
country. The danger is wide-spread and immi- 


' nent, and we had better look it directly in the 


face. If there is any halting, any giving way, 
all is lost. 


resume jurisdiction over this District, as | have 
before intimated, and desire again to impress. 
rr: . 7: 

This done, relying upon the protection of Vir- 


sary, forcible resistance made to the inanguration 


f Mr. Lincoln, the Presidentelect. If the plan 
Many a knife is 


before ninety days in the streets of Washington. 


| If the late candidate of the secessionists, Hon. 











| 
| 
| 
| 


John C. Breckinridge, does not favor these plots, 


| and is not fora dismemberment of the Union, why 
only had to name their country to be guarantied |) 


does he not speak out? Why not lift his potent 
voice above the storm, and say to his followers: 
** Stay your hands. 
blood, or in the blood of your Government?” 
{n the name of diberty, in the name of your an- 
cestors, in the name of humanity, 1 beseech you. 
Have you no mother to plead with you, as Corio- 
lanus had? and would tt even be too much for you 


| to say,** Mother, you have saved Rome, but lost 
|} ason?”’ 


| know the temper and the feelings of the seces- 
sionists. Buta day or so ago, their leader in the 
Senate said: 


“The southern States will disclaim allailegiance. Five | 


States will go out before the 4th of March. [tis policy for 
them to go out of the Union before the black Republicans 
can use their power. The talk about their repealing their 
personal liberty bills will not pfevent theirgoing out. They 


intend to go out, peaceably, if they ean; foreibly, if they | 


must.”? 


My answer is this: we will keep you in, 
** peaceably if we can;”’ but the laws must be en- 
forced at all hazards. When the overt act of trea- 


Coercion means simply the maintenance of the 
national authority and the enforcement of its laws; 
not war upon a State, unless she, by her acts of 
hostility, contemns the one and resists the other. 
We mean to do towards you our whole duty, 


| and prevail upon you, if possible, to return to 


your allegiance to the Constitution, and be satis- 
fied with your rights, and ask for no more. Let 
all friends of the Union say to the South: aban- 
don your unwarrantable assumptions that slavery 
is carried by the Constitution into the Territo- 
ries, and by necessary implication into all the 
free States; abandon the doctrine that the tenure 
of property in the Territories can be fixed by 
Congress, or is determined by the Constitution, 


any more than the principle of descent. Say to | 
her, abandon all notions of reviving the African | 


slave trade, and enforce within your limits the 
neutrality laws. Say: abandon your secession 
doctrine, which will allow you to break up the 
Government whenever you please, And say to 
the North, cease your war upon slavery in the 
South, for it is none of your coneern; cease run- 
ning off her negroes, for in that you inflict an in- 
jury and wrong both on the master and the slave; 
cease to oppose a full and fair execution of the 
fugitive slave law, for the South is entitled to that 
by the Constitution; cease to aruuse the jealousy 
of invaded rights; cease te violate the Constitu- 


© struggles of the revolution and baptized in || tion of your country; cease to inflame sectional 


It has | 


Diplomacy is now secretly at work | 
| to induce Maryland to join the conspirators, and | 


an be consummated, he is never to be allowed || 
| to take the oath of office here. 
| being whetted for the fray; and blood may flow 





Imbrue them notin fraternal | 
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vay to meet it—Mr. Morris. 


| fited. 
Treason has reared its loody |] 
| the Union can on 


| rary expedient will result in good. 


Ho. or Reps. 


passion. Say this to her, and say to both North 
and South: come forward now in the spirit of con- 
cession and peace, and plant yourselves side by 
side on the broad and firm basis of non-interven 
tion on the slavery question in the States and 
Territories. Stand where our fathers stood, and 
you may yet preserve the public liberties, and 
safely resist the dangers that threaten the Union. 
Mr. Chairman, for one, I am disposed to for- 
get the past, and to look only to the future. I have 
not a prejudice or a friendship I am_ not willing 
to lay down, if my country can thereby be bene- 
But if I should be asked to give up my 
devotion to the principles upon which I believe 
y safely rest, I would hesitate, 

nay refuse; for I do not believe that any tempo- 
P From its 


| southern to its utmost northern limits, from east 


to west, wherever our flag floats, I yet still claim 
itis all my country. We are one great repub- 
lican household; and why need there be strife be- 
tween us? Sir, let the prayer for those who err, 
if they will but turn from their error, be: ** Father, 
forgive them; they knew not what they did.’’ Sir, 


| this secession movement has its origin in a blood- 





| son is committed, the penalty must be applied. || 


thirsty spirit, if we can believe the language of 
honorable gentlemen, The fact may be repeated, 
that the election of Abraham Lincoln is now, as 
it was before the event transpired, declared by the 
southern extremists to be a sufficient cause fora 


| dissolution of the Union, or a good justification 


for secession. Why! Because, they say, that 
gentleman “represents a party whose platform 
and leaders require a war upon the institutions and 
rights of the South, (that is, upon their negroes,) 
and if suffered to come into possession of the Gov- 
ernment, would degrade and deprive them of their 
equalityin the Union.”’ Admitting this, whyshould 
southern secessionists condemn in others the very 
thing they are about to do themselves, namne Ne 
abolish slavery and produce bloodshed in the 
South? Yes, sir; this is the doctrine announced 
by one of her gifted sons. He said, in 1851, in 
rebuking the secessionists, who were laboring to 
destroy the Government because of the passage 
of the compromise méasures of 1850—Mr. Yan- 
cey then, as now, at their head: 

** Secession, separate nationality, with all its burdens, is 
no remedy. It is no redress for the past; it is no security 
for the future. It is only a magnificent sacrifice of the 
present, without in any wise gaining the future.”’ 

* * * * 


* * * * ‘ * 


** For the various reasons I have stated, | object, in as 
strong terms as [I cas, to the secession of South Carolina. 
Such is the intensity of my conviction upon the subject, 
that, if secession should take place, (of which I have no 
idea, for [ cannot believe in the existence of such a stupend- 
ous madness,) I shall consider the institution of slavery 
doomed, and that the great God, in our blindness, has made 
us the instrument of its destruction.’’ 

Such were the sentiments expressed by Hon. 
W.W. Boyce, of South Carolina, in a letter ad- 
dressed to Hon. J. P. Richardson, president of 
a convention of the Southern Rights Association, 
held at Charleston, in the month of May, 1851. 
His argument against secession is 80 overwhelm- 


| ing, so truthful, and so full of eloquence and 
| timely warning, and is so applicable at the pres- 


ent ume, that I send it up to the Clerk’s desk, 
and ask that it shall be read. 


The Clerk read, as follows: 
* Secession, then, whether attended with peace or war 


| not causing a union of the South, is not in furtherance of 


our great policy of bringing about a southern union, and 
therefore should not be adopted. 

* As to the second purpose of secession, that it is a good 
measure in itself—the nationality of South Carelina—l 
hardly know what to say, it seems to be so diametrically 
antagonistic to every principle of our policy. 

* The first great fundamental, unanswerable objection to 
it is, that it is the disunion of the South—words of such 
feartul import that [ will not weaken them by elaboration. 

2. South Carolina CANNOT BECOME A NATION. God 
makes nations, not man. You cannot ertemporize a nation 
out of South Carolina. It is simply impossible ; we have not 
the resources. We could exist by tolerance; and what that 


| tolerance would be, when we consider the present hostile 


spirit of the age to the institution of slavery, of which we 
would be looked ypou as the peculiar exponent, all may 
readily imagine. J trust we may never have to look upon 
the painful and humiliating spectacle. 

**3. From the weakness of our national government, @ 


| feeling of insecurity would arise. Capital would take the 


alafin and leave us. But it may be said, let capital go. Fo 
this I reply, that capital is the life-blood of a modern com- 
munity, andin losing it you lose the vitality of the State. 

‘¢ 4. This national government would be a very, rery 
costly machine. The cost of a government is in inverse 
proportion to its numbers. A «malb national governinent be 
necessarily far more expensive than a large one. Look at 
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would be with us. The Federal fleets would cut off all 
import duties, and the immense burden of the government 
would have to be raised by direct taxation. 

**5. The feeling of insecurity arising trom the weakness 


of our national government, together with the burden of | 
increased taxation, would cause, or rather continue, an | 


immense emigration. Emigration is naturally going on all 
the time from the old States to the fertile El Dorados of the 
West; put any further burdens on the citizens of the old 
States, and you add immensely to this stream of emigration. 
Unfortunately this emigration, in the event of your becom- 
ing & separate nation, would be only from the white race, 


and you would therefore be going down the declivity of ruin | 


with fearful velocity. 


“6. Following emigration, and a natural effect of it, | 


would be an immense depreciation of property; lands first, 
more land being thrown into the market than the demand 
required ; then negroes, as they would be cut off from the 
western market. Millions would be 

this way.” * - *. - 


* 


10, Secession is against the wishes of the other southern 


States. Ought not they to have some influence with us? 


Should we not defer to our allies, who have twenty times the | 


interest in the institution of slavery that wehave? How can 
we ever hope fora union of the South, if we, a mere hand- 
ful of the southern people, insist on forcing our opinions 
on the rest of the South? A southern union implies a 
modification of the extremes of all opinions. 

“11. A LarnGe MINORITY, at least, of our citizens are op- 
posed to secession. 
abould be conclusive. 

** 12. Secession, separate nationality, with all its burdens, 
is no remedy. It isno redress for the past ; itis no security for 


the future. It is only a magnificent sacrifice of the present, 
without in anywise gaining the future. We are told, how- | 


ever, that it is resistance, and that we must not submit to 
the late action of Congress! Now, I would like to know 
which one of these measures we resist by secession. It is 
not the probibition of slave warts in the District of Colum- 
bia. It is not the purchase of the Texas territory. It is cer- 


tainly not the admission of California. Which aggression, | 
then, do we resist by secession? These are all the recent | 


aggressions which we resist now by secession. Secession, 
qpens as may be the spirit which prompts it, lsouly anew 
orm of submission. 

* For the various reasons I have stated, I object, in as 
strong terms as I can, to the secession of South Carolina. 
Such is the intensity of my conviction upon the subject, 
that, if secession should take piace, (or WuICH I HAVE NO 
trea, for | cannot believe in the existence of such a stu- 
pendous madness, I shall consider the institution of slavery 
as doomed, and that the great God, in our blindness, has 
made us the instruments of its destruction.’’ 


Mr. MORRIS, of Illinois. Mr. Chairman, I 
saw published in the Constitution newspaper, the 
Executive organ, a few days ago, another letter 
from Mr. Boyce, which I now also send up, and 
ask that it shall be read. 

The Clerk read, as follows: 

To my Fairfield constituents : 

My name has been presented by kind friends for a seat 
in the State convention, as a delegate from Fairfield. [| 
have ajso received assurances from several quarters that, 


if a candidate, | would receive a cordial support from my 
district. 

While appreciating this expression of confidence, and 
considering itas increasing the debt of gratitude already 
owing by me for past favors, I must beg leave to decline 
being a candidate. Lam, and ever will be, ready to serve 


my State or district in any capacity where my services may | 


actually be needed; but several worthy gentlemen have 


been nominated for seats in the convention every way qual- | 


ified, who will serve if elected. 
i can better serve in 
by being a member of the convention. ‘The South Carolina 


Besides, I am convinced 


Representatives can do much to give proper direction to | 
public opinion at Washington; and I would consider it the 


sudest act of my life to be able to announce upon the 
oor of Congress that South Carolina had, by an ordinance 
of secession, severed her connection with her northern 
enemies, and stood ready to form a Union, worthy of the 
name, with her sister southern States. 
Very respectfully, WILLIAM W. BOYCE. 


Mr. MORRIS, of Illinois. Take that from that, | 


and what remains? 


Such, Mr. Chairman, has not only been the | 
course of Mr. Boyce on the secession a 


but other southern statesmen; and such has been 


about the consistency of their course on the non- | 
intervention question. If they will persist in their | 
** stupendous madness,’’ they must take the con- | 


sequences. ‘* Whom the Gods would destroy, 
they first make mad.” 

In what I have said, Mr. Chairman, I have 
made no assault upon the society, the men—I have 
none but personal kind feelings towards them—or 
the institutions of the South. 
their secession, which is only another name for 
treason, and upon their aggressions upon the Con- 
stitution and the people of the Territories. They 
want slaves declared by the Constitution to be 
both property and persons, and recognized as suth 
throughout the Union. Before I will ever vote to 
sustain such doctrine, or force slavery upon a 
people who do not want it, my tongue shall cleave 
to the roof of my mouth. If it has come to this, 


361m Cone....2p Sess. The Crisis—Its Causes, and the 


the email German States, ground down with taxation. So it 


lost to the State in | 
* * *. 


If there were no other objection, this | 


State by being at Washington than | 


I make war upon | 





| 


|| this country but slavery, or ** king cotton,” and 
|| we are all required to minister at its altar, and 
| comply with its present demands forextension and 
recognition everywhere, I shall decline the service; 
while at the same time I will equally as promptly 
frown upon every attempt to interfere with it in 
the local governments where the people establish 
it. The southerners presented a sectional candi- 
date upon their own platform, made war upon the 
Democratic party, its nominees and organization; 
|| then, when defeat followed, and they were beaten 
at their own game, turned around and complained 
bitterly of sectionalism!’’ ‘* And why beholdest 
thou the mote that is in thy brother’s eye, but con- 
_ siderest not the beam that is in thine own eye?” 
That my constituents and the people of my 
|| section may know the opinions entertained of 
them by certain southern gentlemen, I will read 
from a letter addressed by a distinguished mem- 
|| ber of this House from the State of Mississippi, 
which was printed and thrown upon our desks a 
few days ago. I refer to Hon. Lucius. Q. C. 
|| Lamar, whom I regard as one of the most con- 
servative and talented men among the secession- 
|| ists. Hear what he says. I leave his words 
|| without comment. They need none: 


“The corruption of the State and municipal govern- 
|| ments north, the magnitude of their cities, and the conse- 
quent disorder and crime and disparity of condition among 
the inhabitants, the increase of heterogeneous populations, 
their red republicanism, infidelity,and anti-Christian ideas ; 
the intemperance and violence and indecorum of the north- 
ern clergy, and the anarchy of opinions upon all questions 
|| of social interest, and the want of any sound public opin- 
|| ion, furnish strong evidence that sooner or later society 
there will experience a general overturn.”’ 


I will not, Mr. Chairman, contrast the civiliza- 
tion of the gentleman’s State with my own. I 
will not retaliate language, but I must give the 
answer of the South to the South; and here I want 
to declare that when I have, or may in the course 
of my remarks refer to the South, I mean the 
disunionists. ‘The St. Louis Republican, a lead- 
ing southern journal, of the 4th of October last, 
coptnines an editorial, which I ask the Clerk to 
read. 


The Clerk read, as follows: 


* The Folly, Insanity, and Perfidy of the South.—When, 
in the next century, the historian of the United States shall 
write the history of the presidential canvass of 1860, he 
will be compelled to record that, on the part of a portion of 
the southern people, there was an exhibition of mingled 
folly, insanity, and perfidy, which was probably without a 

parallel. Their folly will be seen to have been pure and 
unmixed; their insanity will be recognized as having a 
|| method in it; and their perfidy will be written down as 
|| Without excuse. They will be presented as denouncing 
|| northern sectionalism, and yet as, without necessity, bring? 
|| ing into existence a southern séctionalism, which it was as 
|| impossible to establish as a part of the policy of the Govern- 
|| ment, as to propel the current of the Mississippi river back 
|| toits sources, ‘They will be exhibited as declaring the elec- 
|| tion of a President, by an exclusively northern sectional 
|| vote, to be a just cause for their dissolving the Union; and 
|| yet as taking the very course to produce that result. They 
|! will be recorded as having, in 1856, defeated the election of 
a northern sectional candidate, by uniting their votes in 
support of his Democratic opponent; and yet, in 1860, as 
refusing to unite with the Demucratic party to accomplish 
a like end. 

“It will be written of them that, with deliberate forecast, 
they planned to break up the only party in the country that 
had the power to stem the torrent of anti-slavery fanaticism ; 
and then availed themselves of their own act as a pretext 
for dissolving that Union, of which they had freely become 
an integral part, without any reservation of any right to re- 
|| tire therefrom. It will be told of them that though, in 1856, 
they, with one universal voice, sQstained the doctrine of 

* Non-interference by Congress with slavery in State and Ter- 
ritory, or in the District of Columbia ;? ‘yet, in 1860, they 
faithlessly abjured that doctrine, and declared in favor of 
Congressional interference with that subject. It will be 
presented that while they demanded, in 1856, that the whole 
subject of slavery in the Territories should be left to the 
people thereof, to regulate as they should deem best, they, 
in 1860, demanded that those people should not be allowed 
to regulate itat all. It will be shown that, desiring that 
the Territories should be left open to the access and estab- 
|| lishment of the institution of slavery, they, at the same time, 
professed that they did not want either Congress or the Terri- 
|| torial Legislature te legislate in regard to it; when they knew 

and declared that without affirmative laws to sustain it, the 
|| institution could not exist there fora single day. It will 
|| be made manifest that, denying the right of Congress to 

prohibit slavery in the Territories, they yet affirmed the duty 

Congress to protect it there, in a certain contingency, 
which they admitted had not arisen, and which there was 
no reason (0 suppose ever would arise ; and dissolved their 
|| connection with the Democratic party to form another party 


| 
} 














** it will appear that while they professed to insist upon 
a strict construction of the Federal Constitution, and to be 
ready to uphold the rights of the States, they demanded of 
Congress to take a course of action in regulating the inter- 


| in support simply of that single dogina. 
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a State, for which that Constitution contained me yecom 


| thereby using the power of the nation to overr ? 
Territory up to the very momen et, 

| forming a State government; and so, in fact taking fron, 
| them the regulation of their own affairs, and ome 
domestic institutions for them, and practically = their 
them to a condition of colonial servility such as thea bs ing 
which our fathers emerged, through fiery trials and blo 
into liberty and independence ; and that, too, in the i ", 
of the declaration of the Supreme Court of the U oe 
States, that the Federal Government has no constitution 
power to hold any colonial dependencies whatever, Alltha 
and more, will be narrated in illustration of that folly . 
sanity, and perfidy which characterized a Portion of ~ 
southern people in the presidential canvass of 1860 the 
if the historian shall furtber be compelied to relate that ; 
the result of such a strange exhibition on the part of a = 
telligent people, the Union was riven into fragments. | » 
a nation of brothers became two or more nations of’ = 
mies, with their hands imbrued in each other’s blood e 
making of themselves a spectacle which could afford : ; 
ee to any in the whole universe but the devils in hell, 

is impartial pen will, on the same page, inscribe for the 
warning of future ages: ‘ Benoup, now TERRIBLE Is i 
RECORD WHICH THE FOLLY, INSANITY, AND PERPiDy op 
MEN CAN MAKE!’ ”? 


Mr. MORRIS, of Illinois. Mr. Chairman, | 
cannot conclude what I have to say on this o¢. 
casion, until I ask to be read at the Clerk’s desk 
portions of the great speech of Mr. Clay, deliy. 
ered on the compromise measures of 1850. They 
speak with so much power and truthfulness tp 
my countrymen, that they are but the laneuasp 
of the sainted dead coming back from the tom). 
to the restless living, in vindication and rescue of 
the Government from the hand of the spoiler, and 
asa warning of the dreadful consequences which 
are to flow from a dissolution of this hallowed 
and glorious Union. 
The Clerk read, as follows: 


“ We are told now, and it is rang throughout this entire 
country, that the Union is threatened with subversion and 
destruction. Well, the first question which naturally arises 
is, supposing the Union to be dissolved—having all the 
causes of grievance which are complained of—how far will 
a dissolution furnish a remedy for those grievances? |} 
the Union is to be dissolved for any existing causes, it will 
be dissolved because slavery is interdicted or not allowed 
to be introduced into the ceded Territories ; because sla- 
very is threatened to be abolished in the District of Colum- 
bia; and because fugitive slaves are not returned, as in my 
opinion they ought to be, restored to their masters. These 
T believe wil! be the causes, if there be any causes, which 
can lead to the direful event to which I bave referred.” 

* * * * * 7 * * 7 * * 


“ Well, finally, will you, in a state of dissolution of the 
Union, be safer with your slaves within the bosom of the 
States than you are now? Mr. President, that they will 
escape much more frequently from the border States, no one 
will doubt. 

* But I must take the occasion to say that, in my opinion, 
there is no right on the part of one or more of tlie States to 
secede from the Union. War and the dissolution of the 
Union are identical and inseparable. There can be no 
dissolution of the Union, except by consent or by war. No 
one can expect, in the existing state of things, that that 
consent would be given, and war is the only alternative by 
which a dissolution could be accomplished. And, Mr. 
President, if consent were given—if possibly we were to 
separate by mutual agreement and by a given line—in less 
than sixty days after such an agreement had been executed, 
war would break out between the free and slaveholding 
portions of this Union—between the two independent por- 
tions into which it would be erected in virtue of the act of 
separation. Yes, sir, in sixty days—in less than sixty days 
—I believe our slaves from Kentucky would bgficeing over 
in numbers to the other side of the river, would be pursued 
by their owners, and the excitable and ardent spirits who 
would en in the pursuit would be restrained by 10 
sense of the rights which appertain to the independence 
of the other side of the river, supposing it, then, to be the 
line of separation. They would pursue their slaves ; they 
would be repelied, and war would break out. In Jess than 
sixty days, war would be blazing forth in every part ot 
this now happy and peaceable land. 

“ But how are you going to separate them? In my bum- 
ble opinion, Mr. President, we should begin at least = 
three confederacies—the Confederacy ot the North, the 
Confederacy of the Atlantic southern States, (the ped 
holding States,) and the Confederacy of the valley of 
Mississippi. My life upon it, sir, that vast population t . 
has already concentrated, and will concentrate, upon We 
headwaters and tributaries of the Misssippi, will never 
consent that the mouth of that river shall be held -_, 
to the power of any foreign State whatever. Such, ' a 
lieve, would be the consequences of a dissolution of 
Union. But other confederacies would spring UD, nn" 
time to time, as dissatisfaction and discontent were a. 
seminated over the country. There would be the ~ P 
eracy of the lakes ; ae een the confederacy of New ng 
land and of the middle States. as 

« But, sir, the vail which covers these sad and disast . 
events that lie beyond a possible rupture of the U nice, © 
too thick to be penetrated or lifted by any mortal. eye 
hand. se of 

«Mr. President, I am directly opposed to any purpo: os 
secession, of separation. I am for staying within the L eee 
and defying any portion of this Union to expel or drive | 
out of the Union. I am for staying within the Union 
fighting for my rights—if necessary, with the sword— Wi 
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ne pounds and under the safeguard of the Union. 1 am for | 
vindicating these rigtfts; but not by being driven outof the | 
= son raslily and unceremoniously by any portion of this | 
Confederacy. Here Lam within it,and here [| mean to stand | 
nd die; as far as my individual purposes or wishes can | 
eo—within it to protect myself, and to defy all power upon | 
earth to expel me or drive me from the situation in which 
| 











I am placed. Will there not be more safety in fighting 
within the Union than without it? 

‘< Suppose your rights to be violated ; suppose wrongs to 
be done you, aggressions to be perpetrated upon you; can- | 
not you better fight and vindicate them, if you have ocea- 
sion to resort to that Jast necessity of the sword, within the 
Union, and with the sympathies of a large portion of the | 
population of the Union of these States differently consti- | 
tuted from you, than you can fight and vindicate your rights, 
expelled from the Union, and driven from it without cere- | 
mony and without authority ? ; 

« | said that [ thought that there was no righton the part | 
of one or more of the States to secede from this Union. I 
think that the Constitution of the thirteen States was made, 
not merely for the generation which then existed, but for 
posterity, undefined, unlimited, permanent, and perpetual | 
~_for their posterity, and for every subsequent State which | 

| 
| 
' 
| 





might come into the Union, binding themselves by that in- 
dissoluble bond. It is to remain for that posterity now and 
forever. Like another of the great relations of private life, 
it was a marriage that no human authority can dissolve or 
divorce the parties from; and, if I may be allowed to refer 
to this same example in private life, let us say what man 
and wife say to each other: we have mutual faults; | 
nothing in the form of human beings can be perfect ; let us, 
then, be kind to each other, forbearing, conceding ; let us 





| 

i 

| 

| 
live in happiness and peace. 

«Mr. President, I have said what [ solemnly believe—that 
the dissolution of the Union and war are identical and in- 
separable; that they are convertible terms. : | 

“Such a war, too, as that would be, following the disso- || 
lution of the Union! Sir, we may search the pages of his- || 
tory. and none so furious, so bloody, so implacable, so ex- {| 
terminating, from the wars of Greece down, including those || 
of the Commonwealth of England, and the revolution of || 
France—none, none of them raged with such violence, or || 
was ever conducted with such bloodshed and enormities, | 
as will be that war which shall follow that disastrous event 
— if that event ever happens—of dissolution.” 

- * . * . 7 * * * * 

‘And finally, Mr. President, I implore, as the best blessing | 
which Heaven can bestow upon me upon earth, that if the 
direful and sad event of the dissolution of the Union shall 
happen, | may not survive to behold the sad and heart- 
rending spectacle.” 


Mr. MORRIS, of Illinois. Great man! thy 
prayer was answered. Living, thou didst stand as 
a wall of fire between the Union and its enemies. 
Dead, they heed not thy words of wisdom, tram- 
ple upon thy hallowed dust, and return to their 
feast of blood. Having watched their prey with | 
glistening eyes, and keen and ravenous appetite, 
now that they have got it down, and are feed- 
ing upon its flesh, they rend and tear it, and rattle 
its bones without remorse, and with an unchecked 
and merciless spirit. 

Mr. Clay also said, in 1850, in his place in the 
Senate, in replying to the threat of Georgia to 
secede from the Union: 


“‘ Now, Mr. President, I stand here in my place, mean- | 
ing to be unawed by any threats, whether they come from 
individuals or from States. I should deplore, as much as any 
man, living or dead, thatarms should be raised against the 
authority of the Union, either by individuals or by States. | 
But, after all that has occurred, if any one State, ora portion | 
ofthe people ofany State, choose to place themselves in mil- | 
itary array against theGovernment ofthe Union,f am fortry- | 
ing the strength of the Government. 1 am for ascertaining 
whether we have a Government or not—practical, efficient, 
capable of maintaining its authority, and of upholding the 
powers and interests which belong to aGovernment. Nor, | 
sir, am I to be alarmed or dissuaded from any such course | 
by intimations of the spilling of blood. 
be spilt, by whose fault is it? Upon the supposition, I 
maintain it will be the fault of those who choose to raise 
the standard of disunion, and endeavor to prostrate this 
Government; and, sir, when that is done, so long as it 
pleases God to give me a vuice to express my sentiments, 
oranarm, weak and enfeebled as it may be by age, that voice 
and that arm will be on the side of my country, for the sup- | 
port of the general authority, and for the maintenance of 
the powers of this Union.” 


Where are the spirit and voice of Clay now? 
Have they descended upon any of his followers? 
Where are they? Let Kentucky, the State he 
loved so much and served so faithfully, speak ! 
The ‘arm enfeebled by age” lies powerless in its 
coffin; but where is the young arm of Kentucky, 
that it refuses to grasp the pillars of the on 


lic, and hold them up? Where? Echo answers, | 
where! ] 








| 
} 





Mr. Chairman, my connection with this House | 
will soon be closed. I shall return to my far west- 
ern home with pleasure, to enjoy the society of | 
my family and friends, and to kindle afresh the | 
Vestal fires of devotion to this Union upon the 
broad prairies of my State. Standing here, as I | 
have done, and do, with the friends of popular sov- | 
ereignty, and being in asmall minority, I have not 
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been able to accomplish much for my constit- 
uentsormy country. [have,however,doneall that | 
I could; and shall be consoled in my retirement 
by the reflection that, if I have not discharged all 
my obligations, my failure has resulted not — | 
the want of good purposes and motives but from | 
the Jack of adequate ability. Such measures as I | 
have not been able to get passed, for the reasons | 
have specified, 1 leave to my successor. 

I may say, in conclusion, that it would have 
been a gratification to me, it would have been a 
gratification to the one million three hundred and 
fifty-four thousand four hundred and twenty-three 
individuals who cast their votes for Judge Doug- 
las at the late election, and who are the support- 
ers and defenders of popular sovereignty, if a 
representative or two of that great principle had 
been placed upon the committee of thirty-three 
raised on the resolution of the gentleman from 
Virginia, [Mr. Borerer.} Perhaps it was no 


| more than they ought to have expected; but it 


seemed otherwise to the Speaker, and | shall not 


ome now to upbraid him for it. Whatever evil 


1as resulted is past remedy, and let it go. It did 


| not prevent me from feeling a deep and intense 


solicitude in the labors of the committee, and from 
indulging the hope that they would redound to 
the permanent interest and honor and peace and 
glory of our common country; that they would 
ropose some plan for the settlement of our trou- 
les, based upon principle, and not upon atempo- 
rary expedient—for that kind of settlement would 
be illusory, and not worth the paper it was writ- 
ten on; that they would leave the question of sla- 
very where our fathers left it, for each local gov- 
ernment to determine for itself. That such might 
be the case—for I have not yet seen or read their 
report, though it has been made to the House— 
and that every heart may be impressed with the 
belief that there is no safety for liberty except in 
the Union, and that the destruction of the one is 
tke overthrow of the other, is my living, and shall 
be my dying, prayer. 
If I should be stricken down in defense of the 
views I have expressed, it will be in the last in- 
trenchment, with my country’s flag above me,and 


| my last words shall be: ‘‘ Preserve tHe Repvs- 


tic!’ If to effect this, however deplorable the 
necessity—and none would regret it more than 
myself—I would write them in blood upon the 
facings and pillars of this Capitol, that the fact 
might be demonstrated that I had both a country 
and a Government; for without the latter, the 
former would be worthless, and life and property 
in constant jeopardy. 

But why, oh! why, Mr. Chairman, does man’s 
weak vision seek to penetrate the future? The 
Great Ruler is moving mysteriously in this storm; 
and as He ‘* doeth all things well,” let us look to 
Him for wisdom, guidance, and support in our 
great extremity. Peradventure He may yet save 
us as He did ancient Nineveh. 
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The House being in the Committee of the Whole on the 
state of the Union— 


Mr. STANTON said: 


Mr. Cuainman: I had not the remotest idea, || 


when I came into the House this morning, of 
occupying theattention of the committee upon the 
questions before us; but the extraordinary speech 
of the gentleman from Texas has induced me to 


| say a word in reply. As to his concluding re- | 
marks, I confess my utter astonishment at them. | 
The branch of the religious society to which he | 
refers permeates the whole northern section of || 
| 
| 


the Republic; and I think that the idea that that 
society could organize itself in any State with a 
view of stirring up insurrection is a libel on the 
society at large, which I know the gentleman 
would not intentionally commit. Certainly, if 
he means to charge that the Methodist Church 
| North is an incendiary organization, desiring to 
| stir up insurrection and civil war, he is makinga 
| most extraordinary charge against one of the 
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| most respectable and most numerous religious 
| societies in the United States. ? 

Mr. REAGAN. The gentleman has misunder- 
| stood me. | did not mean to be understood as say- 
| ing that there was a scheme inaugurated by that 
Church asa body. lL only mean to say that mem- 
bers of that Church in Texas are Abolitionists, 
and that we had the fruits of their teachings in 
incendiarism last summer. 

Mr. STANTON. I have not any doubtin the 
world that a large proportion of the members of 
that religious society do believe that African sla- 
very is unwise, unchristian, and immoral. I think 
that is very probable. And wherever they may 
be found they probably carry that opinion with 
them. But it ian not follow that, entertaining 
these opinions, they will therefore organize them- 
selves into religious or social organizations for 
the purpose of stirring up insurrection and civil 
war. 

Mr. Chairman, the speech of the gentleman 
from Texas is rather an extraordinary one, in 
this: that while he seeks for some measure of con- 
ciliation from this side of the House to avoid civil 

var and disunion, he announces, at the same time, 
to that political organization which has just elected 
a President, that this Union can only be preserved 
by its absolute destruction and abandonment. 
Slew, sir, as a political organization, I care noth- 
ing for any party. All parties are secondary and 
subordinate considerations. But the principles 
on which this Government was founded, by what- 
ever party they may be advocated, can never be 
surrendered, under any threat of civil war, or un- 
der any apprehension of consequences. That 
might as well be understood first as last. If the 
Republican party cannot be vindicated as his- 
torical, as consecrated by all the fathers of the 
Republic, as being in accordance with the history 
of the Government for the last sixty years, then, 
sir, | am prepared to abandon it. I stand here 
pledged to maintain in debate, by the authority 
of the fathers and by the principles of the Con- 
stitution, that the Republican party claims and 
maintains no principle, and proposes to carry into 

ractice no policy, that has not been sanctioned 

y the fathers of the Republic, and — by 
every Administration, from George Washington 
to General Harrison. Occupying that ground, 
and maintaining those principles, gentlemen can- 
not drive us from them by any apprehension of 
consequences, from whatever quarter they may 
come. 

Mr. Chairman, I was utterly astounded that a 
gentleman so well informed asthe gentleman from 
‘Texas—a gentleman of so much candor, should 
assume it here as a conceded proposition that the 

Republican party was organized on the idea of 
the utter and ultimate extinguishment of slavery 
in the States. If that gentleman will do me the 
favor to circulate one copy of my speech in his 
district for every two copies of his speech which 
I will circulate in mine, fre would confer a special 
favor, and would, in my judgment, very much 
enlighten his constituents, and disabuse their 
minds as to the purposes and objects of the 
Republican party. 

r. REAGAN. I do not accept the gentle- 
man’s si\tement as a statement by the authority 
of the Republican party. 

Mr. STANTON. f do not ask the gentleman 
to take anything on my eredit. 

Mr. REAGAN. I beg the gentleman to un- 
derstand that I do not decline to accept it because 

| of want of responsibility on his part, but because 
|| he is not an authorized exponent of the principles 
|| of the Republican party. There is no gentleman 


| 


|| for whom I have higher respect as a man. 

| Mr.STANTON. Then all | ask of him is to 
take my argument and authorities for what they 
are worth. Now, Mr. Chairman, in regard to 
these allegations of the gentleman from ‘Texas, 
he will permit me to say that 1 know of no Re- 
| publican who looks to the Republican organiza- 
tion as an Organization designed, either directly 
or indirectly, now or in the future, presently or 
remotely, to interfere in the remotest degree with 
slavery in the States. 

Mr. REAGAN. [ask the gentleman, did not 
Mr. Lincoln propound the very proposition I 
have stated, that the people of the North were to 
rest only when they were satisfied that slavery 
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was in process of extinction; and did not Mr: || which, as | understand it, are relied upon 


Seward declare that the result of the success of 
the Republican candidate was the overthrow of 
slavery ? 

Mr. STANTON. I am perfectly aware that 
there is now, as there always has been from the 
organization of our Government, aclass of states- 
men or philosophers who have held that there 
is, in the very nature of things, an antagonism 
between free labor and slave labor civilization 
which cannot be reconciled; and that, therefore, 
a confederacy of States partly free and —, 
slave could not be permanently maintained. 

‘Thomas Jefferson and George Mason may be 
cited as disciples of this school in the early his- 
tory of the country; and Mr. Seward, and per- 
haps Mr. Lincoln, at the present day. 

Whether they are right or wrong 1s a question 


which I do not propose to discuss; but merely to | 


say that they are merely speculative opinions, 
which may be right or wrong, but can have no 
operation upon any question arising in the ad- 


ministration of the Government; that they can || 


exert no influence upon the policy of the Govern- 
ment in relation to slavery either in the States or 
‘Territories. 

If these opinions are sound, no denial of them 
can make them unsound; and if they are wrong, 
no assertion of them can make them right. And 
the assertion or denial of them will not reverse 
the laws of the universe, established by the Al- 
mighty for the government of mankind; and these 
laws will work out the problem with the same 
infallible certainty, whether they are admitted or 
denied, 

These expressions of opinion, therefore, upon 
abstract questions of social or political economy, 
have nothing to do with any practical question of 
policy that may be adopted in the administration 
of the Government. 

Mr. Chairman, I desire to state, ina few words, 
what I regard as the real question in controversy 
between the political parties of the country. 

The Republican party holds that African sla- 
very is a local institution, created and sustained 
by State laws and usages that cannot exist beyond 
the limits of the State, by virtue of whose laws 
it is established and sustained, 

‘The Democratic party holds that African sla- 
very is a national institution, recognized and sus- 
tained by the Constitution of the United States 
throughout our entire territorial limits, where not 
prohibited by State constitutions and State laws. 

Every man who holds that slavery is a local 
institation, dependent upon local State laws, isa 
Republican; and if he is not acting with the Re- 
lican party, he is away from home and ought to 
return as soon as possible. 

And every man who holds that slavery is na- 
tional, and is recognized and sustained by the 
Constitution of the United States, wherever it is 
not prohibited by local State laws, is a pro-sla- 
very Democrat; and if he is not now in that party, 
he is away from home, and ought to get there as 
soon as possible. 

All other questions about which we differ grow 
out of this, and are dependent upon it. 

Thus, it is claimed by one party that slaves 
may be taken iato the Territories, because slavery 
is national, and may go everywhere not prohib- 
ited by local Jaw. But by the other party it is 
claimed that slaves cannot be taken into the Ter- 
ritortes and held there, because slavery is local, 
and cannot exist beyond the limits of the State 
by virtue of whose laws it is established and main- 
tained. 

So it is claimed by one party that, slaves being 
recognized by the Gonstivetion as property, the 
owner has a right to take them with him when he 
goes into a free State for temporary purposes, 
just as he may take his trank or his carpet-sack. 

The other party, denying that slaves are recog- 
nized as property by the Constitution, claims that | 
whenever a slave goes into a free State with the 
consent of his owner, he is thereby emancipated. | 

Gentlemen will see, therefore, that this ques- | 
tion of thenationality of slavery underlies all our | 
controversies, and therefore must be met and dis- | 
posed of. To this question, therefore, I propose 
mainly to address myself during the hour allotted 
to me under our rules. 

There are three clauses of the Constitution | 





| 
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_ tain the nationality of slavery: 


1. The clause providing for the recapture of | by the laws of the State to which 


| fugitives from service. 
2. The clause fixing the basis of representation. 
3. The clause authorizing the prohibition of the 
| slave trade after the year 1808. 
There is one general remark applicable to all 
these clauses, as well as to all other parts of the 
Constitution; and that is, that the term **slave’’ 


| is carefully excluded, and they are everywhere 


catled ‘* persons.’”’ 

By the common law which prevailed in all the 
States, the term ‘‘ persons’’ wasa well understood 
legal term, used in contradistinction to the term 

| ** property,’’ or ‘* things.’? A person”? could 


| not be ** property,’’ by the common law. The | 


| framers of the Constitution, therefore, supposed 


tion. This is more clearly demonstrated by the 
proceedings of the convention which framed the 
Constitution, as reported by the Madison papers. 


| of fugitive slaves was proposed by Mr. Butler and 


| following proceedings took place: 


‘*Mr. Burterand Mr. Pinckney moved to require fugi- 
tive slaves and servants to be delivered up like criminals. 

“Mr. Witson. This would oblige the Executive of the 
| State to do it at the public expense. 

“Mr. SHERMAN saw no more propriety in the public 
seizing and surrendering a slave than a horse. 

“Mr. Burter withdrew his proposition, in order that 
some particular provision might be made, apart trom this 
article.”"—5 Elliot’s Debates, 487. 

This was upon the 28th of August. On the 
next day (August 29) Mr. Butler renewed his 
proposition in this form: 

“If any person bound to service or labor in any of the 
United States shall escape into another State, be or she 
shall not be discharged from such service or labor in con- 
sequence of any regulation subsisting in the State to which 
they escape, but shall be delivered up to the person justly 
claiming their service or labor. 


J Which was agreed to nem con,’?—5 Elliot’s Debates, 
492. 





It seems, however, that the convention, upon 
further reflection, were not satisfied with the 
| phraseology of this provision, lest it might be 


| construed to give an implied sanction to slavery. 


And thereupon, on the 15th of September, the fol- 


|| lowing proceedings were had: 


** Article four, section two, (the third paragraph,) being 
under consideration, the term ‘ legally’ was struck out, and 
the words ‘ under the laws thereot? inserted after the word 
* State,’ in compliance with the wish of some who thought 
the term ‘legal’ equivocal, and favoring the idea that sla- 
very was legal in a moral view.”’—5 Elliot’s Debates, 550. 

These extracts contain all that was said or done 
| in the convention in relation to the recapture of 

fugitive slaves; and it will be seen how carefully 
the convention excluded every word or phrase 
that could be construed into a recognition of the 
idea that they intended that the Constitution 
should recognize property in slaves. 

In the first place, Mr. Butler was compelled to 
| abandon the idea of using the term slaves, and 





_ fall back upon a description of the ** persons’? to 


be recaptured. Next, when he proposed the re- 
_ capture of persons escaping from any State, he 
| was compelled to permit the interpolation of the 
| words ‘funder the laws thereof,” lest it might 
| be claimed that it applied to persons held under 
| the Constitution or laws of the United States. 


|| Next, having used the word ‘ legally ry 


1 
} be claimed that the Constitution recognized the 


as descriptive of the character of the obligation 
which the fugitive owed to the claimant, he was 


| compelled to have that stricken out, lest it might 


legality or justice of slavery. The language of 
| the clause will bear no other construction. ‘* Per- 
| sons’’*—not slaves—escaping from service, not 
| from their owners, not from their masters. ** Per- 
sons held to service under’’—what? under the 
Constitution? No; but ** under the laws thereof;’’ 
ointing out and specifying the particular local 
Law under which they are held, * shall not by 
reason of any law or regulation in the State to 
which they may have fled, be discharged from 
such service or labor.”” Why was it apprehended 
that their escape into a free State would dischar 
them from “such service or labor?’’ Clearly 
because the laws of no State can have any validity 
beyond its territorial limits; and therefore, when 





to sus- 


they had excluded the idea that persons or slaves | 
could be recognized as property by the Constitu- || 


The first proposition to provide for the recapture | 


Mr. Pinckney, of South Carolina; whereupon the || 
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he escaped from a State in whic 
| ‘under the laws thereof”’ his statu 


h he was }y ld 
8 would be fix, d 


ie he fled. Heng 
|, it was absolutely necessary to prevent suc} 
la 


result, by providing specifically that it should 
have thateffect. But, he * shail be delivered y ar 
the persen to whom such service or labor a. 
due.”” He is then a rational, accountable be : 
capable of incurring a legal obligation or liabilite” 
** Service is due” from him. Can this be said of 
a chattel—a horse ora cow, or a bale of cott > 
|| Surely not. - 
| But this provision, in its terms and by its se 
and uniform construction, covers other ETS} 
besides slaves. It covers all persons eae 
service or labor by contract as well as by involun- 
_ tary servitude. An indented apprentice, aminor 
child, or even a wife, (who, by the common law 
|| Owes service or labor to her husband,) may be ro. 


ttled 


i 


_ claimed under this provision of the Constitution 
|| $6 Property ”’ is the subject of sale and traffic: may 


| be taken in execution for the payment of debi. 
# goes to the administrator for the payment of tl, 

debts of the owner, and for distribution to his 
| heirs. It will hardly be claimed, therefore, that ay 
| apprentice, a child, or a wife, are made property 
| by this clause of the Constitution, and yet they 

are as completely within its provisions as slaves, 

But if slaves are recognized as property by the 
_ Constitution, what necessity was there for aciayse 

providing for the recapture of fugitives from ser- 
| vice or labor? The Constitution is the supreme 
| law of the land; and whatever is recognized as 
| property by that instrument, the courts of all the 
|| States are bound to treat as property. If, there- 
| fore, slaves are property under the Constitution, 
| what necessity is there for any law or constitu- 
tional provision for the recapture of fugitives? 
Why does not the master take his slave, in any 
State where he may find him, on a writ of replevin 
|| in the Federal or State court, establish his title, 
| and take him home with him, just as he would his 
horse or his ox? Why have we no constitutional 
provision or law of Congress for the recapture of 
fugitive horses or cattle? Simply because they 
are property 5 and therefore there is no necessity 
|| forit. And itis only because slaves are not prop- 
erty that a necessity exists for this constitutional 
provision. 

But it is claimed that in the apportionment of 
representation and taxation the Constitution rec- 
ognizes slaves as property. 

In the convention that framed the Constitution, 
the free States claimed that slaves were property, 
like horses or cattle, and that therefore they ought 
not to make any part of the basis of representa- 
tion; and the slave States claimed that they were 
persons, and not property occupying the position 
of property in animals and inanimate things. 
But after the basis of representation was agreed 
upon, both parties took especial care to exclude 
the idea that they were property, or that the rep- 
resentation in Congress should, to any extent, be 
based upon property. Asas instance of this, look 
at the proceedings that were had upon the 13th of 
September: 

“ Article four, section two, being under consideration, on 
motion of Mr. Randolph, the word ‘ servitude ’ was struck 
out and ‘service ’ unanimously inserted ; the former being 


|| thought to express the condition of slaves, and the latter 
the obligations of free persons.”»—5 Elliot’s Debates, 40. 


The Constitution in this article treats slaves as 
persons, occupying a dependent and subordinate 
position, analogous to women and children, who, 
| though they could not vote, were nevertheless 
| regarded as proper to be considered in adjusting 
the basis of representation. ee 

The framers of the Constitution, in adjusting the 
basis of representation, were not only induced by 
their opposition to slavery, but by an apprehen- 
sion that making property a basis of representa- 
tion would render it exceedingly odious to the 
people, and prevent its ratification. Great care 
was taken, therefore, to exclude that idea from 
the text of the Constitution itself; but in the debates 


| 


| 
| 
| 
| 








| and proceedings the South disclaimed the idea of 


basing aby re ao on slaves as property, but 
claimed that they were persons, and therefore 
ought to be represented. i 
3. It is claimed that the provision authorizing 
Covigress to prohibit the slave trade after the year 
| 1808 recognizes property in slaves. 
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There was no clause in the Constitution more 
nrerly contested than this. It will be seen from 


S.. »rovision itself, as well as from the debates 


ynon it, that 1t was regarded on all hands as a 
measure of hostility to slavery. On the 22d of 
\ueust, George Mason made a speech on this 
question, Which shows the temper and spirit in 
whieh the sabject was discussed. He said: 


«This infernal traffic originated in the avarice of British | 
merchants. The British Government constantly checked | 
the attempts of Virginia to put @ stop to it. 
question concerns not the importing States alone, but the | 
whole Union. The evil of having slaves was experienced 
during thé last war. Had slaves been treated as they might 
have been by the enemy, they would have proved danger- 
ous instruments in their hands. But their folly dealt by | 
the slaves as it did by the tories. He mentioned the dan- 
gerous insurrections of slaves in Greece and Sicily ; and 
the instructions given by Cromwell to the commissioners 
sent to Virginia to arm the servants and slaves in case other 
meaus of obtaining its submission should fail. Maryland 
and Virginia, he said, had expressly prohibited the import- 
ation of slaves. North Carolina had done the same in 
substance. All this would be in vain, if South Carolina 
and Georgia be at liberty to import. The western people | 
are already calling Out for slaves for their new lands, and 
will fill that country with slaves, if they can be got through | 
South Carolina and Georgia. 

‘« Slavery discourages arts and manufactures. The poor 
despise labor when performed by slaves. ‘They prevent | 
the emigration of whites, who really enrich and strengthen 
acountry. ‘They produce the most pernicious effects on 
manners. Every master of slaves is born a petty tyrant. 
They bring the judgment of Heaven on acountry. As na- 
tions cannot be rewarded or punished in the next world, 
they must be in this. By an inevitable chain of causes 
and effects, Providence punishes national sins by national 
calamities. He lamented that some of our eastern breth- | 
ren had, from lust of gain, embarked in this nefarious traffic. | 
As to the States being in possession of the right to import, 
this was the case with many other rights now given up. | 
He held it essential, in every point of view, that the Gen- | 
eral Government should have power to prevent the increase 
of slavery.’? 


This would seem to indicate that the conven- 
tion would not be likely to give slavery any rec- 
ognition that was not absolutely indispensable for 
the accomplishment of their purposes. The thing 
that seemed to trouble them most was how the 
could levy tax upon slaves imported prior to 1808, 
without recognizing or treating them as property. 
In discussing the question of imposing a duty 
upon slaves— 


“Mr. SHERMAN said he was against this second part, as 
acknowledging men to be property by taxing them under | 
the character Of slaves. | 

“Mr. Kine and Mr. Lanepon considered this as the | 
price of the first part. 


** Colonel Mason. 
importation of slaves. | 
**Mr. Gorn AM thought that Mr. Sherman should con- 

sider the duty not as implying that slaves are property, but 


“General PINCKNEY admitted that it was so. | 


Not to tax will be a bounty on the 
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. ‘ . ; : | 
Constitution which recognized slaves as prop- | 
erty, or he would not have asked for such a pro- 

2 


vision. 
It must be admitted from this review of the pro- 


visions relied on, that it was not the intention of | 


the framers of the Constitution to admit any idea | 


that slavery was to be recognized by that instru- 
ment, except as a local State institution, depend- 
ent wholly upon State laws. This was the uni- 


’ 
. 


Ho. or Reps. 


State in which the offense is committed, Is an as- 


sault and battery, he may nevertheless plead the 
laws of another State, set up the relation of mas- 
ter and slave, and that the battery charged was 
in the exercise of his rights as owner or master 
in giving reasonable correction to his slave, and 


|| therefore that he was justifiable; and this is a 


versally recognized construction of the Constitu- || 


tion for more than sixty years after its adoption. | 
All the departments of the Government—legis- | 


lative, executive, and judicial—have uniformly 


acted upon this construction until within the last 
ten or twelve years. 
pecially the courts of the slaveholding States, 


| adopted and followed the same construction until 


as a discouragement to the importation of them. || 


“Mr. Gouverneur Morris remarked that, as the clause | 


now stands, it implies that the Legislature may tax freemen 
imported. 


Mr. SHERMAN said the smallness of the duty showed rev- 


enue to be the object, not the discouragement of the im- 
portation. 


Mr. Maptson said he thought it wrong to admit in the 
Constitution the idea that there could be property in men.”’ 
—o Elliot's Debates, 478. 

The terms of the provision, as it was finally 
adopted, shows that the convention adhered to 
their settled purpose not to permit anything to go 
into the Constitution that could be construed into 
a right of one man to hold property in another. 


And the tax was finally resolved into a poll 
tax, as follows: 


*“ Buta tax or duty may be imposed on such importation, 
not exceeding ten dollars per head.”’ 


In addition to the discussions on the particular 
clauses of the Constitution referred to, there isa 
Very significant passage in the debates upon ap- | 
other subject. 

On the 28th of August the convention had under 
consideration the clause providing that the citi- | 
zens of each State shall be entitled to all the priv- | 
ileges and immunities of citizens of the several | 
States; when the following proceedings were had: 


“General PINCKNEY was not satisfied with it. He seemed 


to wish some provision should be included in favor of prop- 
erty in slaves. 


“On the question on article four, the ayes were 9, nay 
1; South Carolina, Georgia, divided.” 


Here the demand was made interms that some | 
provision should be made in the Constitution rec- | 
ognizing slaves as property. It was met with a | 
sullen silence, and the vote of nine States out of | 
eleven againstit. Itis certain that General Pinck- | 
ney did not suppose there was anything in the 


within a few years past. 

jut it is now claimed that all this must be re- 
versed, and that now and henceforth it must be 
held that slavery is recognized by the Constitu- 
tion, and that it goes everywhere throughout our 
territorial limits, when not prohibited by local 
State laws. And | confess I cannot very well 
understand why, or how, if this claim is well 
founded, it does not go into all the States as well 


The State courts, and es- | 


} 





| 


as the Territories, in defiance of State constitu- | 


tions and State laws. 
United States is the supreme law of the land, and 
all State constitutions and State laws in conflict 
with itare void. The citizens of each State are 
entitled to all the priviféges and immunities of 
citizens of the several States. Whatever is recog- 
nized as property by the Constitution of the Uni- 
ted States, | suppose any citizen may take with 
him where he will, and make his domicile where 
he pleases. 

1 suppose the Legislature of Ohio has no right 
to prohibit my friend from Kentucky (Mr. Ap- 
ams] from coming to Ohio with his Bourbon 
whisky and his Durham cattle, and making Ohio 
hisresidence. It is difficult, therefore, to see, if 
slaves are recognized as property by the Consti- 
tution, how any man ean be deprived of the right 
to own and enjoy it wherever he may go, or 
wherever his domicile may be. Iam aware that 


this is not now claimed. It would be premature | 


and bad generalship to lay siege to the citadel of 
freedom before the outposts are secured. 


as property by the Constitution, the slaveholder 
has a right to take them into the Territories, and 


| hold them there unti) a State government is organ- 


ized. Itis also claimed that, slaves being prop- 
erty, the slaveholder has what is technically 


called the right of transit; that is, the right of a | 


| slaveholder going into or passing through a free 
| State, for purposes of business or pleasure, to 


take his slave with him, and hold him as a slave 


| 8o long as his business or pleasure may require 


| and proportions. 
|| matter of comity and good neighborhood, the free 


1] 


him to remain. The only limitation upon the 


right as it is now claimed is, that he may not || 
make the free State his domicile and still hold his | 


slave. 

Let us understand one another distinctly, and 
see whatthe proposition isin all itslength, breadth, 
They do not claim that, asa 


States ought to grant that privilege. It is claimed 


| asa constitutional right, which the slaveholder 


may exercise in defiance of the laws of the State 
to which he goes. If the relation of master and 


| slave continues during the passage or stay of the 
| party in the free State, it must carry with it all 


sult from that relation. The master must have 
the right to exercise dominion and control over 
the slave, and to use such force and inflict such 
chastisment upon the slave as ma 
to compel obedience to his lawful commands. 
And by what law shall this power be regulated 
and controlled? There is no common law to 
which we can appeal, for the common law does 
not recognize the relation at all. 

What is a ** lawful command,”’ that the slave is 
bound to obey? What law shall determine? Does 
the slaveholder carry with him the law of his 
State? If he is a Virginian, does the law of Vir- 
ginia apply: and if he 1s a Kentuckéan, some other 
law? ‘The claim, then, is, that if a slaveholder, 
passing through a free State, gives his slave rea- 
sonable correction, which, by the laws of the 


be necessary 


The Constitution of the | 


good bar to the indictment, 








| 
| 
| 
j 
} 
} 


|| how it is. 


1} 
i} 


| 
| property in slaves in the same sense that it recog- 


i] 
| 


| ern man who pretended to set up such a right. 
the incidents which naturally and necessarily re- || 


| 
| 


1} - 5 
|| crease the trade and business of that great city, 
3ut it is claimed that, slaves being recognized || and therefore | understand this doctrine has many 
| advocates there. 


i 


| of the claim which 
| escape from it. 
|| to take your slaves to the free States, and hold 
| them as such while in transitu to another slave 
| State—and that is the principle involved in the 
Lemmon case, now pending in the other end of 


| 
| 


| T have drawn. 


Or, if the slave re- 
sists, and is killed by the master, the killing is not 


murder, but justifiable homicide. And whether, 
| in any given case, the facts wiil constitute a jus- 


tification, depends not upon the laws of the State 
where the offense is committed, but upon the laws 
of that one of the fifteen slave States from which 
the master may have happened to come, 

But, if the Constitution recognizes the slave as 
property, and as such is taken by his master into 
a free State, he goes there subject to all the in- 
cidents and liabilities of property. He is liable 
to be seized on execution or attachment for the 
are wl his master’s debt. He may,of course, 
ye sold at public auction to the highest bidder. And 
if the sale be legal, and the purchaser acquires a 
good title, is there any reason why a person dom- 
iciled in the free State where the sale is made may 
not become the purchaser and hold thetitle? But 
if the master should die in a free State, having his 
slave with him, and leaving debts unpaid, the slave 


| must go to the administrator as assets for the pay- 


ment of his debts, and for distribution to his heirs. 
And if the master finds it necessary to avoid a 
sale of his slave for the oo eatre of his debts by 
judicial process, he certainly may sell him at pri- 
wate sale, and apply the proceeds in the same 
way. 

But if slaves are property under the Constitu- 


| tion, in the same sense that horses and cattle are, 


they are legitimate subjects of barter and sale 
wherever they may lawfully be held. Why, then, 


|| shall not the slaveholders from Maryland and Vir- 
| ginia take their marketable slaves to New York, 
| and there meet buyers from the Gulf States, and 
| sell and ship them to the cotton plantations of 


Alabama and Mississippi? It seems to me that, 
this doctrine once firmly established, the Battery 


| or the old Park, in the commercial metropolis of 


the Union, would make the most magnificent slave 
market upon the continent. It would largely in- 


Mr. CRAWFORD. The gentleman from Ohio 
says we claim that we hold our negroes by virtue 
of the Constitution of the United States. I know 
of no person who sets up any such claim. 

Mr. STANTON. Then, I confess, lam ata 
loss to comprehend how it is. 

Mr. CRAWFORD. I will tell the gentleman 
We say the Constitution recognizes 
property in slaves; but there is no Democrat in 
the country, there is no man in the South, Dem- 
ocrat or anybody else, who claims that the Con- 
stitution carries the right to slaves as property in 
the States. 

Mr. STANTON. I beg that the gentleman 
will not interrupt me. That is a mere play upon 
words. You say that the Constitution recognizes 


nizes property in all other commodities, and that 


| constitutes precisely the premises that I have 


stated. 
Mr. REAGAN. I merely want to interrupt 
the gentleman, to say that I never knew a south- 
Mr. STANTON. It is the unavoidable result 
ou do set up. There is no 
If it be your constitutional right 


the Capitol—you cannot escape the conclusion 
What is thatclaim? It is, that 
the Constitution of the United States gives the 
right to take a slave into one of the free States, 


| and keep him there for temporary purposes, so 
| long as your business or pleasure requires. 


Mr. STEVENSON. Do [ understand the gen- 
tleman from Ohio to say that itis claimed, in the 


| Lemmon case, that the Constitution gives the 


right to go with a slave and settle ina free State? 


Mr STANTON. Certainly not. I say the 
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claim is made that you may go there with your | Mr.BOCOCK. They did not; but what they 


slaves and remain temporarily. | have done was under State authority. 

Mr. STEVENSON. If L understand thatcase, || “Mr. CRAWFORD. I understood the gentle- 
the only claim made is the right of a person to || man to say that Georgia has seized the public 
hold his slaves while in transitu from one State Brogerey. 

Mr. STANTON. Yes, sir. 


to another. 
Mr. STANTON. That is precisely what I am Mr. CRAWFORD. I desire to say, so far as 
Georgia is concerned, that she has taken the forts 


talking about. L 
| referred to because they were intended for her 





Mr. STEVENSON. The right to hold a slave 
in transitu from one State to another is not the right || protection and for her defense, and not for her 
to go to a free State with your slave and remain. || injury. We accept all the responsibility, for the 

Mr. STANTON, Certainly what they claim is || State of Georgia, attaching to that act. 
the right to hold the slave in transitu, the right to || Mr.STANTON. Certainly I understand that. 
hold him long enough to enable the master to trans- || I understand that the State of Georgia takes upon 
act his business—justso long, in fact,as he pleases, || herself the responsibility of a civil war for which 
so that he does not become domiciled, Thatis the || there is no pretense and no constitutional justifi- 
whole of it. | cation. 

Now, gentlemen, when you have established 
this state of things, | want to know how much 
this whole Confederacy, from the Aroostook to 


| Mr. HILL. Will the gentleman yield to me? 
the Rio Grande, falls short of being one great con- || 
| 


Mr. STANTON. If my time be extended, I 
will, [Cries of ‘* Agreed!”’ ** No objection !’’} 

Mr. HILL. I wish to say, Mr. Chairman, 
that, as I understand it, the State of Georgia has 
not seized any portion of the public propérty of 


solidated slaveholding Confederacy? Now, this 
is essentially the question in issue between these 
two political organizations; and the gentleman || the United States. Perhaps some bands of sol- 
from Texas tells us that unless this Republican || diery in Georgia may have done so; but not act- 
party disbands or agrees to recognize these con- || ing under the authority of that State. I disclaim 
stituuonal doctrines, then civil war comes, and |, the act on the part of the people of the State of 
this Government must be overturned. |, Georgia, acting asa State. [Cries of ‘*Good!’’ 
Mr.COBB. Thegentleman from Ohio wants us || ‘* Always right Ml 
to circulate some of his speeches. Now, if he will Mr. CRAWFORD. There is a conflict be- 
incorporate some documents which I have here, || tween—— 
stipulations of treaties between this Government || Mr. STANTON. 1 cannot yield any fur- 
and Great Britain, productions of John Adams |) ther. 
and Benjamin Franklin, I will agree to take fivgj/ Mr.CRAWFORD. Asmycolleague has taken 
hundred copies and circulate them in my district. 1 issue with me on the matter, I only desire to set 
Mr. STANTON. The gentleman may publish | myself right. The gentleman and myself differ 
them as an appendix to the speech. | as widely as the poles in reference to the seizure 
But, Mr. Chairman, there are some things that || of the forts, as well as the act which Georgia will 
gentlemen ought to understand, If they desirea || to-morrow, or very soon, adopt. He may not 
peaceable separation of this Union, and the or- || think that that act of seizure will be justified by 
ganization of a southern confederacy, they ought || the State of Georgia. I tell him that it is justified 
to know that it cannot be accomplished in the || now by a popular majority of nearly forty thou- 
mode they are adopting. | grant you, very freely || sand. 
and frankly, that I do not believe this Govern- Mr. HILL: One word. It is not my purpose 
ment can permanently be held together by mili- || to join in any issue of mere speculative opinion 
tary force. 1 do not believe that any section of || with my colleague. It is to be seen whether the 
this Confederacy will ultimately subjugate and || people of Georgia approve of the seizure of the 
overrun the other, and hold it as a conquered || United States forts. ido not undertake to speak 
province. I have no idea of any such thing. It || with the same degree of certainty that my colleague 
is against the genius and the spirit of theage. No- | does. I have not said a word on that subject. I 
body would attempt any oe thing. I regard a || say, that the seizure of those forts has not been 
civil war as really settling the question that there | 
is to be ultimately a separate confederacy. I have || State of Georgia, or by any convention of her 
no idea that such a war could end otherwise than || people. I stand by that. What may occur here- 
in a separation of this Union, and the organiza- || after 1 know not. I have always hoped fora peace- 
tion of separate confederacies. 1 am perfectly sat- || able solution of our troubles. I hope that Georgia 
isfied of that. Anybody who supposes that fif- |) may find it. I confess that I do not see a very 
teen, or even seven or eight, of the States can be || bright prospect from the right of this House, if 
heldas subjugated and conquered provinces makes || all the speeches from that side are to be like that 
a great mistake. But, whether they can or not, || of the gentleman from Ohio, [Mr.Stanron.] Ido 
they ought not to be, It is against the spiritand || not know how this difficulty will terminate. I 
the genius of the age; and no man ought to seek || think we have arrived at one conclusion, and if gen- 
to do it. But gentlemen must see that 4 the way || Uemen permit me I will state it. For one, I have 
they are going on with this secession movement, || thought from the beginning that these speeches 
they inevitably bring on civil war; you cannot || would not bring us any nearer to a pacific settle- 
break out of the Union by force or violence. If || ment. Iam strengthened in my conviction from 
we have a Government atall,so long as that Gov- || what has occurred here since noon yesterday, 
ernment remains operative its laws must be exe- || when this debate was commenced. I think that 
cuted. Why is this a Government? Is there any || that conviction will grow upon the members of 
such thing as a Government that permits its flag || this House the longer this debate lasts. I think 
to be insulted and trampled under foot; its laws |) that gentlemen committeda great mistake by open- 
to be disregarded? Why, sir, when you put Bos- || ing this debate, so far as the peace of this country 
ton court-house in chains for the recapture of a || is concerned. 
runaway negro, and the Army and the Navy || Mr. LOVE. I havea word to say. 
were called out to aid you, you did not think | Mr. STANTON. I hope gentlemen will allow 
there was any harm in coercion. me to finish my remarks without further inter- 


Mr. BOCOCK, Ido not want to interrupt the | he 
gentleman without his consent. I have never r, LOVE. Iam one of the Georgia delega- 
tion, and I want to say a word. 


done so. 
Mr. STANTON, I yield to the gentleman. Mr. McKNIGHT. I will not object, if the 
time of the gentleman from Ohio is extended. 


Mr. BOCOCK. When the Boston court-house | 
was surrounded with chains, and the Army and |; Mr. LOVE. I do not object to that. 
the Navy were called out to deliver up Anthony || Mr, BURNETT. I do not want any misun- 
Burns, a fugitive slave, had the State of Massa- |, derstanding on this subject. I am willing that 
chusetts, as a sovereignty, interposed between her ] the time of the gentleman from Ohio shall be ex- 
citizens and the Federal Government? tended to the extent that it has been taken up by 
Mr. STANTON. Lama sort of a Yankee; || interruptions. 
and I would answer the gentleman by asking him Mr. STANTON. That is all I want. 
whether Georgia and Louisiana didany such thing || Mr.LOVE. Mr. Chairman, I am not satisfied, 
when those States seized the Federal fortresses || as one of the Representatives of Georgia, with 
within their limits, although those States have not || the position of either of my colleagues. I un- 


seceded ? derstand my colleague, Mr. Crawrorp, to say 





| 
| 





authorized by any act of the Legislature of the 
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that Georgia has seized upon the fortresses in th 
State of Georgia, because they were put ij...” 
for her defense; and, without ualifying a a 
mark, he said that the people o Georgia will, - 
tain the act. I understand my colleague M 
Hirt, to say that he utterly disavows oe 
claims the act himself, as done without autho r 
from the State of Georgia. Now, I think that both 
of those positions are wrong. In the first = 
my colleague, Mr. Crawrorp, is wrong, ee ’ 
he does not know as yet whether the State of Gear 

ia will sustain the act or not. My colleague M. 

iLL, | think to be wrong, because those who dij 
take possession of the fortresses did so in accord 
anee with the commands of the Executive of the 
State of Georgia. , 

Mr. HILL. I made no issue upon that point 

Mr. LOVE. The true reason why those fp, 
resses were, taken was this: the Legislature of ths 
State of Georgia had, by an act of legislation, eo». 
vened a convention of the people of the State of 
Georgia; and they were to pass upon the fact as 
to whether Georgia would longer maintain jo, 
position as one of the States of this Union. In- 

termediate to the passage of that act, and the ase 
sembling of the convention, the Executive of the 
State of Georgia became alarmed by the act of 
Major Anderson at Charleston, and he thougly j; 
probable that this Government would send troops 
to take possession of the fortresses at the mouth 
of the Savannah river; and, as a purely defensive 
act, he took possession of those forts. If the con. 
vention of the State of Georgia should not secede, 
the Governor of Georgia will order those forts to 
be turned overto the Government of this country. 
It was a purely defensive act. 

Mr. CRAWFORD. I desire to say, there is 
nothing in my remarks inconsistent with those 
just made by my colleague, [Mr. Love.} 

Mr. LANDRUM. Will the gentleman allow 
me a moment? 

Mr. STANTON. I hope no gentlemen from 
other States than Georgia will attempt to inject 
speeches into mine. I beg the gentleman will 
excuse me. 

Mr LANDRUM. IL hope the gentleman will 
allow me a moment. 

Mr. STANTON. I think I have been very 
liberal. 

Mr. HARDEMAN. With the consent of the 
gentleman from Ohio, I desire to make a remark. 

Mr. STANTON. Well, I suppose I must 
yield to Georgia. 

Mr. HARDEMAN. I wish merely to state 
that there is no disguising the fact, judging from 
the very appearance of the people of Georgia, 
that they think the Government is undergoing a 
great revolution; that a revolution is going on; 
and that the Federal troops and the Federal guns 
are threatening the southern States. In view of 
those facts, the Executive of the State of Georgia, 
in order that he might save and protect the peo- 
ple of his State, in advance took possession of the 
forts of the State.of Georgia, knowing }t was not 
justified according to the usages of nations, ex- 
ceptin revolutionary times. It wasarevolutionary 
measure, for the protection and defense o! the 
people of Georgia; and if they should, in their 
sovereign capacity, this week, determine to sc- 
cede, the people of Georgia, I have no doubt, 
will indorse the action of the Governor as an ac- 
tion of safety. If they do not, the Governor will 
return those forts to the General Government. 
And I may say further, that if they do secede . 
their soverefgn capacity, I am prepared to defen¢ 
the consequences resulting from that act, for 
weal or woe. ' 

Mr. STANTON. Well, we are in rather an 
interesting position. If we garrison these forts 
and protect them, gentlemen proclaim that that's 
coercion, and a provocation for civil war; if we 
leave them utterly defenseless, and indicate no 
intention to enforce the laws immediately, they 
seize and take possession of them themselves, 
and turn the guns of the United States agaist 
the constituted authorities. ; 
The gentleman from Georgia [Mr. Hutt] says 
he thinks this discussion is jpegperinne: and per- 
haps it is; but I think it well that we should me 
derstand one another. I have said, in reply “ 
the gentleman from Texas, that these car xo 
principles, recognized from the foundation of he 
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overnment, cannot be surrendered, let the con- 
— quences be What they may; and that might as 
well be understood first as last. But when I say 
that, | do not say that Lam not willing to say 
something, or even to do something, to remove 
the delusion and madness which pervade the 
southern people. The very basis of this revolu- 
“on, and the very ground of this rebellion, is the 
utter and total misapprehension of the objects and 
purposes of the Republican organization, and of 
the incoming Administration. Now, I hold my- 
self bound, as a patriot, even in the face of these 
jemonstrations, to do whatever I may to remove 
this delusion and to correct this misapprehension; 
and if gentlemen will come here with a spirit and 
disposition to be enlightened, and to understand 
the parposes and objects of the Republican party 
and of the incoming Administration, I am pre- 
pared to say at once what I am ready to do. I 
undertake to say that, when this Republican Ad- 
ministration comes into power, the Government 
will be administered, so far as this slavery ques- 
tion is concerned, precisely as it was by all the 
best Administrations of the Government until 
within the last twelve years. I undertake to say 
that the administration of Mr. Lincoln will not 
differ, in principle or in practice, on this ques- 
tion, one hair from the administrations of Jeffer- 
son, Adams, Madison, Monroe, John Quincy 
Adams, General Jackson, General Taylor, and 


G 


perhaps even James K. Polk. There is not the | 


slightest ground in truth and reality for all this 
clamor. IL regard it, really and intrinsically, as 
the most groundless and most unjust rebellion 
that can be found in the history of the world. But 
being so, | do not claim that the great mass of 
the southern people are disloyal. I believe they 
are laboring under a misapprehension, and that 
they are misguided. The ravings of Garrison 
and Phillips, and of a thousand other men who 
are now gloating over the ruin that is now im- 
pending; who are united heart and hand with 
those in Charleston and South Carolina who are 
seeking to overthrow the country in blood, have 
been disseminated throughout the slave States as 
containing the doctrines of the Republican party; 
and the people of the South, acting under that 
idea, and supposing that that is a true represent- 
ation of the Republican party, are now, strangely 
enough, seeking to resist this incoming Admin- 
istration, and to prevent it from exercising power 
over them. 

Mr. LEAKE. I want to ask the gentleman 
from Ohio, how he can expect that Lincoln can 
administer this Government upon the principles 
of Jefferson, Madison, Monroe, Jackson, John 
Quincy Adams, Harrison, and, perhaps, Polk? 
He said he could do that; and I want him to 
“ale it can be done. 

Mr. STANTON. It can be done, for the plain 
reason that it proposes and professes, in advance, 
precisely the same principles proposed by Madi- 
son, tnd Monroe, and Adams, and Jackson. 

Mr. LEAKE. Permit me to ask the gentle- 
man why he excludes Washington’s administra- 
uon? 

Mr. STANTON. Among other things, the 
gentleman from Texas bases his whole argument 


upon the idea that the Republican party is seeking 


to interfere with the subject of slavery in the slave- 
holding States of this Union. Now, to satisfy his 
constituents that we contemplate no such thing, 
lam prepared to admit that amendment to the 
Constitution proposed by the committee of thirty- 
three yesterday—taking away from the Federal 
Government the power to interfere with slavery 
in the States, except by the unanimous consent 
of the slaveholding States. 1am disposed to give 
them that assurance, merely to remove a delusion. 
There is no necessity for it; for no one contem- 
‘lates any such act; but, as your people have 
een misled, and have apprehensions upon the 
subject, | am willing to quiet those apprehensions. 

As to this territorial question, I am willing to 
remove it, so far as I am concerned, by recog- 
nizing New Mexico as a State. Let her settle it, 
and take this subject of the territorial expansion 
of slavery beyond the reach of this Government, 
and beyond the jurisdiction of Congress entirely. 
Let us have no more quarrels about the extension 
of slavery in the Territories. 

And now, whatever may be done, asa patriot 
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and statesman seeking the welfare of hiscountry, | 
without surrendering the essential principles upon 
which the Government is founded, | am simply | 
to say what I am prepared todo. I confess | 
have very little expectation that any reasonable 
suggestion of this sort will be received, when I 
consider the tone and temper of the speech to 
which I am replying. 

Mr. RUST. The gentleman from Ohio has 
alluded to the report of the committee of thirty- 
three, made yesterday, and the measures which 


have been recommended to this House for adop- || 


tion. I, asa member of that committee, protest 
that no such recommendation was made by that 
committee. [am not aware that a single one of 
the series of propositions was approved by that 
committee. pon a direct and distinct vote, the 


committee repudiated what, 1 believe, isrecognized || 


as the report of the committee, and by a very large 
majority of its members. I say, then, that there 
is no report. Nothing was adopted by the com- 
mittee, and nothing was recommended by the 
committee; and it would be a fraud upon the | 
country to permit the assertion to go uncontra- 
dicted. 

Mr. STANTON. I did not intend at all to 
refer toitas the reportof the committee. [spoke 
of the measures which | was willing to recognize 
and adopt. 

Mr. RUST. The gentleman alluded to it as 
the report of the committee, or I should not have 
interrupted him. 

Mr. STANTON. Now, Mr. Chairman, as to 
the history of Texas, its struggle with the Indians 
for their country, its struggle with Mexico, the 
establishment of its independence, I have nothing 
to say; but I have one word to say about that 
magnificent donation of one hundred thousand 
square miles, of which the gentleman spoke. I 
confess I always regarded the surrender or sale | 





of that territory to the United States as the sale || 


of a thing to which she had as much title as she || 


had to so many miles of moonshine. 
Mr. REAGAN made a remark inaudible to the 
reporters. 

Ar. STANTON. I understand perfectly well | 
that it was one of the compromise measures of | 
1850, and one upon which the Republican party 
has stood, and one which we never interfered with 
or sought to disturb. No Republican has sought | 
to change it. 





of themselves. 

Mr. HINDMAN. 
man a question. 

Mr. STANTON. Very well; go on. 

Mr. HINDMAN. [understood the gentleman 
to remark that his party—the Republican party— 


had adhered in good faith to the provisions of the | 
compromise measures of 1850, in so far as they | 


related to the Territories of New Mexico and 
Utah. 

Mr. STANTON. I say that there has been no 
attempt to disturb them. They have been per- 
mitted to remain undisturbed. 

Mr. HINDMAN. I wish to inquire of the 
gentleman if, under that compromise, the people 
of these Territories were not to be permitted to 
determine this question of slavery for themselves? 

Mr. STANTON. Iso understand it. 


Mr. HINDMAN. Did not the Republican | 


party, at the last session of Congress, pass a bill 
denying to the people of New Mexico the right 
of deciding this question for themselves? 

Mr. STANTON. The Republican party did 
repeal a law, which was the most extraordinary 
law in the world—the power to repeal being re- 
served in the act organizing the Territory. It 
was a part of the compromise measures of 1850, 
that Congress should have power to control the 
territorial legislation. 

Now, Mr. Chairman, a word or two, and I am 
through. There is nobody who can misappre- 
hend or doubt what it is that has brought us to 
our present condition. The compromise measures 
of 1850, greatly to the benefit of the South, and 
resisted by a large portion of the people of the 
free States , were nevertheless acquiesced in for the 
sake of peace. We disliked them. They did not 
suit me; I was dissatisfied with them; I think I 
should not have voted for them; but, forthe sake 
of peace, the people of the free States acquiesced 





We are willing that it shall con- | 
tinue to stand, and let the consequences take care | 


I desire to ask the gentle- || 
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in them, and there was nowhere, down to 1854, 


a movement made in the free States to interfere 


with or disturb the compromise of 1850. But gen- 
tlemen from the South, not satisfied with that 
condition of things; not willing to permit the 
compromises which had been made in past years 
by our fathers to remain, went to work and sought 
to propagate and extend slavery in all the Terri- 
tories of the Confederacy. That was their de- 
liberate and avowed purpose. The principle was 
| asserted that the Constitution carries slavery into 
all the Territories, and that Congress has no 
power to interfere for its exclusion or prohibi- 
tion. 
The doctrine distinetly laid down and main- 
| tained by the Democratic party South, in 1854, 
and adhered to from that time to the present, was 
that the South had a right to take their slaves 
into all the Territories; that it was a right guar- 
| antied by the Constitution; that Congress had no 
power to interfere with it; and that, therefore, all 
the Territories of the United States were slave 
Territories. Efforts were made by the aid of 
| Federal patronage, by Federal bayonets, and by 
Federal power, to establish slavery in these 'Ter- 
ritories guaraniied to freedom, in defiance of the 
| willof the people. Thereisthe origin of our pres- 
enttroubles. There is the source from which all 
these evils have sprung. That effort has been 
resisted from that day tothe present. It has been 
| successfully resisted; and because the opponents 
| of slavery extension have now succeeded in se- 
curing the control of the executive department of 
the Government, so that it can no longer be used 
for these purposes, so that Federal patronage and 
power can no longer be used to aid in the propa- 
gation of slavery, gentlemen of the South say 
they will no longer submit to this Government; 
but will break it in twain, and establish a repub- 
lic of theirown. Now, if we are really so antago- 
nistic and hostile; if there is no conservative feel- 
ing or sentiment in the South to respond to any 
| proposition that looks to the removal of the exist- 
| ing delusions and mistakes that the people of the 
South are laboring under, then I grant you that 
this, probably, is about the end of this Republic. 
| A word more. If gentlemen of the South are 
| really seeking the permanent and ultimate disso- 
| lution of this Confederacy, there is but one way 
in which they can accomplish it; and that is not 
the way in which they are proceeding. If they 
chose to organize their separate confederacies, and 
recognize the jurisdiction of the United States for 
the time being, until through the proper channels 
the people might be consulted as to conferring 
upon one section of the Confederacy the right to 
set up for themselves, it would be altogether a dif- 
ferent question. Butgentlemen must be perfectly 
| aware that no Government that ever existed can 
surrender its powers to rebellious demands. The 
| thing is utterly inadmissible. It is the disorgan- 
| ization of society, the abandonment of all Gov- 
|| ernment; it is an abdication of the duties of the 
executive department; and gentlemen certainly 
|| must see that that mode of accumplishing sepa- 
ration can lead to nothing but civil war and blood- 
| shee If gentlemen are determined to do it; if 
|| they will take nothing less; if they will resist by 
|| force of arms, and refuse an opportunity to con- 
|| sult the people—the only true source of power— 
as to what ought to be dene: why then the con- 
sequence. must take care of themselves. 








| 





THE UNION OF THE STATES—THE MAJORITY 
MUST GOVERN—IT IS TREASON TO SECEDE— 
MILLIONS FOR DEFENSE; NOT ONE CENT FOR 
TRIBUTE! 


| SPEECH OF HON. JAS. M. ASHLEY, 
| OF OHIO, 
In rue House or Representatives, 


January 17, 1861. 


| The House being in the Committee of the Whole on the 
state of the Union— 


Mr. ASHLEY said: 

| Mr. Cuarrman: For more than a quarter of a 
| century, the citizens of the free States of this 
| Union, powerful in numbers, indomitable in en- 
| ergy, superior in wealth and culture, have sub- 
\ mitted to the constitutionally expressed will of the 
|| people; and a few thousand slave owners of the 
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South, in the name of Democracy, have dictated 
and controlled the policy of the General Govern- 
ment. The constitutionally expressed will of the 
pergia is again declared; and the parties which 
ave been defeated are called upon to assent to the 
adoption of the policy of the fathers in the inau- 
guration of the just sway of freedom in the na- 
tional Government, But a large majority of the 
leaders of one of the parties into which the South 
is divided, not only refuse obedience to the legally 


constituted authorities, but some four or five States | 


under the guidance of these party leaders, have 
gone so far as to declare their independence; and 
others are openly threatening rebellion, and the 


destruction of the Government they have so long | 


controlled. 

Standing, sir, on the threshold of such events 
—events the most important in our history since 
the era of the Revolution—I feel the import- 
ance, the responsibility, and the grandeur of the 
mission committed by the verdict of a generous 
people of the party of which I am a member. 
And I desire, for a short time, the attention of the 
Hlouse, while discussing the exciting questions 
which it is alleged this verdict of the people has 
precipitated upon the country. 


portant measure through this House, tactics are 
resorted to rather than argument, that votes are 
secured and changes are oftener effected by party 
machinery and executive influences, than by ap- 
went, to the judgment and patriotism of mem- 
vers. Nevertheless, I feel it to be my duty to 
speak and make knewn, so far as 1 may in the 
limited ume allowed me, the views of those whom 
I have the honor to represent, 


Mr. Chairman, our present prosperity and hap- || 


piness as a nation, no less than our future peace, 
demands, in my judgment, the preservation of 
the American Union as our fathers intended it 
should be, with no star withdrawn from the con- 


tional Constitution inviolate, and the faithful exe- | 
ecution of all laws passed in pursuance of that | 


Constitution, not only in every State, but in every 
‘Territory within the limits of the Republic; de- 
mands an acquiescence in and supportof the legally 
constituted authorities chosen by the people against 
any and all combinations of mea who may attempt 
to subvert or destroy the Government because 
they cannot longer control and dictate its policy. 

The people of the United States will ask, the 
nations of Europe will ask, what has been done 
in this country to justify revolution and the at- 
tempted destruction of the national Government? 
Whiere are the usurpations, the acts of oppres- 
sion, Which have been committed either by the 
Federal Government or any one or more of the 
northern State governments against any of the 
southern States, or the citizens of any southern 
State, that will excuse, much less justify, revolu- 
tion? Certainly there are no acts of the General 
Government of which the southern people may 
justly complain, The President says, in_ his 
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in referring that part of the President’s message 
treating of whatis termed ‘‘ our domestic affairs ”’ 
to a special committee of thirty-three. If there 
had been any serious alarm, whether with or 
without cause, among the great body of sober- 
thinking men in the South; if they really believed 


Mr. Lincoln’s election; I say if there were those 
who were really alarmed, | was unwilling to add 
to that alarm by adopting an unusual course in 
creating an extraordinary committee, and thus 





Mr. Chairman, | 
however much to be regretted, I am not insensi- | 
ble to the fact, that in a struggle to carry any im- | 


give aid and encouragement to the conspirators in 
stirring up political animosities, for the sole pur- 
pose of precipitating the country into a revolution 
unless the North again surrendered, as they uni- 
formly had done before under such menaces, and 
on such terms as it might please the conspirators 
graciously to dictate. I believed that such acom- 
mittee would not only do no good—as the sequel 
has proven—but that by creating it we would 
| tacitly admit that there was some necessity for it. 
It appeared to me like pleading ‘‘ guilty’’ to the 
indictment of the President, which I could not 
| do, knowing it to be false. For these reasons I 
voted against raising this committee. 

But lam told that we are in the midst of a 
‘* crisis,’’ a ‘* revolutionary crisis,’’ and such a 
one as we have never before passed through; and 
I must yield to the minority, compromise away 
the rights of millions of freemen, or the Union is 
forever dismembered and destroyed. I admit, 
sir, that the conspirators have been able, with the 
aid and connivance of the traitors connected with 
the Government, to get up a formidable looking 
** crisis;’’ and I can assure you, sir, that, had the 
people of this country known what has been going 
on herve in this capital, for the past four years, in 
| nearly every department of the Government, there 
| would have been such an expression by them at 
| the ballot-boxes, in condemnation of the party in 





| power, as would not only have silenced the allies 
stellation; demands the maintenance of the na- | 


of southern disunionists from the North, but 





|| before. 
‘|| American politics. 
|| ever, that heretofore, in their desperate efforts to 
|| get up a ** crisis,’’ the conspirators have never 
| set their stakes quite so high, nor permitted their 





have nipped in the bud this ** revolutionary cri- 
sis.’’ But we have passed through several ‘*crises”’ 
It appears to be a chronic disease in 
It must be conceded, how- 


| treason to appear so undisguised. In 1820, and 
‘*crises’’ not dissimilar to the present one; and 
| they were gotten up to order by the same class 
_of men who have succeeded so well in getting up 
_the present one. These are the same men who, 
| with calculating coolness, disrupted the Charles- 


|| ton-Baltimore convention, and divided the party 


| which, for nearly twenty-five years, they had 


| implicitly governed. They did not hesitate to 
1} 


declare openly that they did so because the 
| friends of Mr. Douglas in the free States would 
| not yield to their imperious demands. I have no 
, doubt, however, thata large majority of the south- 


| ern men, in their conventions, never intended to 


message, that during his term of office, the laws || go so far as they have since gone. They ex- 


have been faithfully executed; and in order that 
the southern slave owners may be doubly assured 
that he has been looking after and guarding their 
special interest, he declares that ‘the fugitive 
slave law has been carried into execution inevery 
contested case since the commencement of the 
present Administration.”’ 


Senator Dovetas, in his letter to the merchants | 


of New Orleans, on the 13th of November last, 
says: 


‘*T have yet to learn that the people of the South com- 
plain of the acts now on the statute-book upon the subject 
of slavery, as applied to the States or Territories or the 


District of Columbia.” 

Of no action of the national Government up to 
this date, either in refusing to pass such lawsas the 
slave owners have demanded, or executing them as 
they have ordered, can the South justly complain; 
because they have controlled, until within a few 
days, the Government, and filled all its offices with 
men who have done their bidding, even to con- 








|| pected the friends of Mr. Douglas to surrender, 
| as they now expect twenty-five million people to 
|, surrender to the demands of a few thousand men, 
|| who are asking new guarantees for slavery. 


But revolutions seldom go backward; and this 

_ one is fast getting beyond the control of its au- 
thors. Undoubtedly, a large majority of thtse 
men only intended to play the old and oft-repeated 


| game by which, heretofore, they had always been 
|, successful; which has been, first, to create a panic 
|} in all the slave States, by the most unfounded 
|| statements and inflammatory appeals; and when 


the ** crisis’? had reached the culminating point, 
| boldly threaten the disruption and destruction of 


| the Government, unless new concessions were 
{| 


made by the North; and the concession they were 
to demand this time as a condition for remaining 
in the Union was, not a new compromise that 


|| might be repealed, as they had repealed the old 
|| Missouri compromise; but a so-called compro- 
| mise that should, indeed, this time, be a ‘ FinaL- 


spiring with those who are attempting to over- || rry,’’ by making slavery constitutional and per- 


throw the Government, 

What, then, is the cause of this * crisis,’’ as it 
is called? I confess, Mr. Chairman, that I have 
secn no adequate cause for it, and therefore voted 








|| petual, 


This play, however, has had its run. The peo- 
ple of the free States have seen behind the curtain, 
and begin to comprehend the manner in which 


oo 1 
against the unusual course adopted by the House 


that their rights were to be invaded because of 





/in 1832, in 1850, and again in 1854, we had. 
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these periodical crises are gotten up. They hays 
not forgotten the manufactured crisis of 1850 ; 
nor forgiven the northern men who pretended 1)... 
that sham was a reality. They have not fore, 
ten that many of their faithless Representat,.., 
surrendered the rights and interest and hono, 
the North, at the bidding of a few slave-mast, e 
And why did these northern Re presentatives i = 
surrender? To save the Union, they Stay 
Southern men threatened then, as now the dig 
solution of the Union and the destruction of = 
Government, unless their demands were com lied 
with. And to save any trouble, these tee 
dating Representatives, at the bidding of a few 
southern men, yielded. : 

Did that ‘* Finaviry,’’ as it was called, settle 
thequestion? Notatall. Hardly had these py.. 
tended northern patriots time to take a breathine 
spell, (in the retirement from the cares of public 
life which the people immediately permitted mos: 
of them to enjoy,) before it was broken up by t\y. 
new and * final adjustment”’ of 1854. Upon who: 
pretext was this demand for a compromise, tha; 
should be ‘final,”” made in 1850? The prewy: 
of equality in the Territories. The freempy os 
California—as they had the right to do—had mad, 
California a free State. This was a mortal of. 
fense to the slave interest; because, by this actioy 
of the miners of California, the slave propagaydisis 
lost the golden prize upon which they had set 
their hearts, and for which they had involved t\i\s 
nation in an unconstitutional war. And becays» 
of the action of the free laboring men of California, 
in prohibiting slavery in that State, these mey 
would not admit her into the Union, unless all the 
remaining territory wrested from Mexico should 
be given up to slavery. 

Sir, when the impartial historian comes to write 
the history of the compromise schemes of |s5i), 
and the war made by the act of the Executive of 
this powerful nation against the weak Republic 
of Mexico, for the sole purpose of extending the 
institution of slavery over the free and virgin soil 
of Utah, New Mexico, and California, he wil! be 
compelled to class these acts as among the dark- 
est crimes of which this nation was ever guilty; 
and the compromisers from the free States as 
morally guiltier than those who precipitated us 
into that unjust war. 

When the old Whig party authoritatively in- 
dorsed, in their national convention, these com- 
promise measures, its death was inevitable. This 
old party, so formidable and manly when the ally 
of freedom, immediately became weak, sickly, 
and powerless, when it became the ally of slavery, 
and died—died as the so-called Democratic party 
had just died, because also false to freedom; and 
as the Republican party will die, and as it ought to 
die, if it ever agrees to ingraft into the Constitution 
a clause recognizing property in man. If it should 
do this thing, nothing can or ought to save 1; 
neither the talents of its most distinguished lead- 
ers, their prospective promotion, or the distrivu- 
tion of the patronage of the Federal Government. 
If all these combined could have saved any pay, 
the Whig party could have been saved. But they 
could not. And as I now iook back, over the long 
list of names which once made that party illustrt- 
ous iti the history of my country, I fee! almost 
started at the thought, that men so great, so ver 
erated by the people of the United States, could, 
by the allurements and blandishments of the sive 
power, have been so far overcome as to betray | 
cherished principles of their lives, and the hopes 
of the people who intrasted them with power 
But such was the fate of most of the leaders of “he 
organization of which I am speaking. One alter 
another deserted, until, at last, the eyes of the na- 
tion were fixed upon one, whose unsurpassed abil- 
ity and great name had, in almost every 
through which the country had passed, been t\ 
hope and reliance of the liberty-loving mass’>. 
And when, alas! he too fell, a black pall, as 4 
midnight darkness, spread over the political hor - 
zon, and many earnest and true men gave UP |" 
despair. co 

It may be, sir, that, with others, I have plac" 
too great an estimate upon this extraordinary 
man, who has done so much as a statesman 0" 
oratortogive our country fame and position amon 
the nations of the earth; who has done so muc! 
for freedom; and so much, alas! for slavery) 
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whose fall will ever be regretted by the good and 
ereat, and whose last fatal step should be a per- 
petual warning to all who shall come after him. | 
Sir, it would seem as if, by the rock-beaten shore 
of his own beloved Massachusetts, in whose | 
bosom he is laid down to rest, there must come up 
forever from old ocean a sorrowing response to 
the sad hearts of the people of Massachusetts for | 
hisfall. ‘* Vanity of vanities ;allis vanity,’’ saith | 
the Preacher. The weakness and nothingness of 
human greatness never in all the history of the past | 
shone out more conspicuously than when this 
creat light went out, overshadowed as it was by 
the dark cloud of slavery. From the hour he | 
abandoned the principles of freedom and the will 
of the people of Massachusetts, he felt that he 
was dying, and he hurriedly bade adieu to this 
Capitol, to the scenes of his wonderful triumphs 
and former glory, and to the dying organization 
which had been at once his life and his death, and 
passing away with it, both were entombed to- 
wether; and there the party, and he who was its || 
briehtest ornamentand most distinguished leader, 
will ever remain—the party to be remembered in |] 
history only for its greatness and folly, its timid- | 
ity and its wrongs: its greatness—in that it had 
as its leaders the brightest intellects of the land, 
and in its ranks the mass of intelligence; its 
folly—in that it subordinated human rights to a 
financial policy calculated to benefit the few, rather 
than guard the interest of the many; its timid- 
ity—in that it never could lead, but was ever on 
the defensive, pleading for ease and quiet; its 
wrongs—in that it gave the sanction of its organ- 
ization to the most offensive demands of the slave 
power when it indorsed the fatal compromise of 
1850. 

Mr. Chairman, there was no more necessity for 
the political excitement which preceded the so- | 
called compromise of 1850 than there is to-day for 
President Buchanan to inflict upon this House 
and country another message on southern rights 
and southern wrongs. ‘That panic was all man- | 
ufactured, coolly and deliberately manufactured, 
just asthe owner of a steam-mill would get up 
steam by putting fire under the boiler. 

Just so with this ‘* crisis,’’ to a great extent. || 
Three fourths of it is the baldest pretense. There 
are only a few leading men who at heart favor 
it; and those who do, have put a ball in motion 
which, unless soon checked, they will be unable 
to control, or even direct; and, like the authors of 
the French revolution, they will, in all human 
probability, be among Its first victims. Already 
the sober-thinking men of the South are trem- 
bling, not only for theirown personal safety, and 
that of their families, but for fear of a despotism 
which they cannot tolerate, anda taxation which 
will eat out all their substance. Already we get 
glimpses of what may be expected in the future, 
especially if war should ensue. Forced contribu- 
tions must be levied; the citizens will be assessed, | 
and told they must take so much of the revolu- || 
tionary stock. If they refuse, they will be classed || 
among the disaffected, then denounced as Aboli- |} 
tionists in disguise, and subjected to the mercy || 
ofa maddened mob. A tax of from fifteen to | 
twenty-five dollars per head annually for each slave, || 
and other property in proportion, will soon coo] 1 
the mad enthusiasm of the thoughtless. || 

How many men are there in South Carolina || 
over twenty-one years of age? Not more than || 
fitty-five thousand. Of this number less than ten 1 
thousand are planters; and not more than twelve || 
thousand in addition own their homesteads. Al- || 
most two thirds of the entire white population | 
are tenants at will of the planters. They are very | 
poor, ignorant, and destitute; and, according to 
Senator Hammond— . 

“* Obtain 
hanting, 


iT 





| 

| 
a precarious subsistence by occasional jobs, by | 
by fishing, by plundering fields and folds, and too || 
oven by what is in its effects far worse—trading with I) 
slaves, and seducing them to plunder for their benefit.” 
| 

| 


With less than twenty-five thousand men who 
have any property to be taxed, South Carolina 
proposed to make war on the United States. Has 
the world ever witnessed such stupendous foily 
and madness? From seven to ten million dollars | 
annesity will be necessary, if she is involved in | 
War, to maintain her government and army. 
Where is this vast sum of money to come from? 


From the other slave States, it may be answered; ] 





| for the future. 


| as when he uttered it. 
| long maintain her present position; with her com- 
| merce destroyed by blockade, as it will be in | 
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but the other slave States will be in no better con- 


'| dition than South Carolina, even if they should 


unite. The proportionate cost of maintaining one 


|| or ten governments, one or ten armies, would be 


about the same. 
Mr. Boyce, late a member of this House, an- 
swered these questions, a few years @go, in an 


| 
| 
| 
| 
} 
| 
| 
| 


} 


| The ju 


address to the people of South Carolina, as follows: || 
* South Carolina cannot become a nation. God makes | 


nations—not man. You cannot extemporize a nation out 
of South Carolina. 


Itis simply impossible; we have not | 


the resources. We could exist by tolerance ; and what that | 
tolerance would be, when we consider the present hostile | 
spirit of the age to the institution of slavery, all may readily | 


imagine. I trust we may never have to look upon the 
paintul and humiliating spectacle. From the weakness of 
our national Governmenta feeling of insecurity would arise, 
and capital would take the alarm and leave us. Butit may 


be said, “ Let capital go! To this I reply, that capital is | 


the life-blood of a modern community; and, on losing it, 
you lose the vitality of the State. 

* Secession—separate nationality, with all its burdens— 
isnoremedy. It is no redress for the past, it is no security 
It is only a magnificent sacrifice of the 
present, without in anywise gaining in the future. Such 


|| is the intensity of my conviction on the subject, that if se 


cession should take place—of which | have ne idea, for L | 


cannot believe in such sTUrPENDOUs MADNEss—TI shall con- 
sider the institution of slavery as doomed,and that the great 
God, in our blindness, has made us the instrument of its 
destruction.”’ 

What Mr. Boyce then said, is as true to-day 
South Carolina cannot 


case of war, all her available men in the army, an | 


immense police force, at great cost, to watch and 
prevent, if they can,anoutbreak among the slaves, 
every branch of business eee her cot- 
ton and rice fields turned into desolate wastes. 
No people will long submit tosuch an intolerable 
condition. 
sending their families North. 
by prudence. I should certainly do so, were La 
resident of the South, and one of her largest slave 
owners. 
would be either mobbed, or insulted, or ordered 


| out of the country by some self-constituted vigi- 
lance committee, or that my property would be || 


destroyed or stolen and distributed among the 


rabble, because I happened to be a resident of a | 
No judicious man, who is able, | 


southern State. 
will hazard the risk, at such a time, of having 
his wife and family violated and massacred by 
the slaves in case of a servile insurrection. The 
madness of the leaders in this attempted revolu- 


tion, is driving, and will drive, thousands of fam- | 


ilies and millions of wealth intothe North. The 
bluster of 1832 drove some citizens of South Car- 
olina, whom I know, into Ohio; and I doubt not 


| there were others who settled in nearly all the free 


States. 


When the leading conspirators come to put | 


their hands into the pockets of the people, to take 
their last dollar, they will rebel, If the citizens 
of South Carolina, and of the southern States, 


were oppressed by the national Government with || 
| burdens that honorable and patriotic men could 


not bear, then | grant you they would, as would 
every brave people, sacrifice life and property 


_ without stint, if there was any hope of bettering | 
| their condition, 


They have not, however, and 


| cannot point the people to a list of intolerable 


grievances, such as will justify their attempted 


|| revolution. 


The address issued to the southern people, 
which was prepared by order of the South Caro- 


| lina convention, declares, that 


* While constituting a portion of the United States, it 
has been the statesmanship of the South which has guided 
the nation in its mighty strides to power and expansion. 
In the field, as in the Cabinet, it is they who have Jed it to 
its renown and grandeur.” 


Already men of means are moving or | 
Itisa step dictated | 


I would have no fears that my family | 


For seventy-three years then, on her own show- | 


| ing, southern statesmen have controlled and given 


direction to the national Government, under which 


| their section has grown from a million and a half 


to eight millions, without including the slaves, 


and has advanced in prosperity and wealth, as no | 
Is there, then, taking her | 


people ever did before. 


own statement as true, any justification for the | 


course South Carolina and other southern States 
are attempting, and which nearly all are threat- 
ening? 

No wrong or unconstitutional act has been com- 
mitted, or is proposed to be committed, by the 


General Government. Is the mere election by the | 
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people of a President who does not favor the cher- 
ished policy of a few thousand slaveholders, suf- 
ficient cause for destroying the Union, and involv- 
ing the nation in civid war? I need not answer 
this question; there can be, and there wiil be, but 
one response by the patriotic men of all parties. 

denients of all thinking, impartial men in 
the entire nation, and in the civilized world, will 
condemn the leaders who, without cause, are at- 
tempting the dissolution of this Union, and the 
destruction of the best form of government ever 
devised by man. To this crime is added that of 
duplicity. During the late campaign, every pres- 
idential candidate for whom the South or North 


| voted, distinctly denied that they were in favor of 


disunion; but, on the contrary, they all professed 
the most unqualified devotion to the Union. 

The people of the United States, then, voted, 
but litde over two months ago, unanimously in 
favor of maintaining the Union. Why, then, 
should it be destroyed now? What has been done 
since to justify such a gigantic crime? Can any 
one give a satisfactory answer? Men who have 
brought about the present excitement may attempt 
to satisfy themselves; but they cannot justify 


| their conduct to an intelligent people. 


Sut we are told, Mr. Chairman, that unless we 
vote for such new guarantees to slavery as the 
South shall demand, that all the southern States 
are going out of the Union. It is said that they 
intend tg do this with the confident expectation of 
obtaining concession from the North which they 
could not obtain in the Union. That they expect 
to do this by a reconstruction of the Federal Union 
on such terms as they shall dictate. In this mad 
scheme they have the sympathy, encouragement, 
and promise of aid from men in the free States, 
calling themselves Democrats. 

The basis of the new Union is to be the recog- 
nition of slaves as property by constitutional pro- 
vision, unalterable except with the consentofevery 
slave State. And this 1s called democracy in the 
oe of grace 1861. Democracy in the days of 
Jefferson was for free States and free Territories. 
Madison * would not admit into the Constitution 
the idea that there could be property in man.’’ 
To-day the doctrine that slavery is right and must 
be made perpetual, is the test of what is called 
Democracy. That such demands will ever be 
acceded to by the people of the United States, I 
do not believe possible. But whatever may be the 
course of others, be the consequences what the 
may, by no act or vote of mine shall the Consti- 
tution of my country ever be so amended as to 
recognize property in man. 

Mr. Chairman, ours is a complex system of 
government, uniting two governments within the 
same territorial jurisdiction. The State govern- 
ments being confined within their own bounda- 
ries; the national Government extending over all 
States and Territories, and on the high seas. 
Every loyal citizen is subject to both these gov- 
ernments; and can in no way withdraw his alle- 


| glance from either, except by ceasing to be a cit- 


izen of the United States. If he is a citizen of the 
United States, he is also a citizen of the State 
where he resides; and he cannot be a citizen of 
any State and be released by any action of said 
State from his allegiance to the national Govern- 
ment. Both these governments, the State and 
Federal, derive all the power they possess directly 


|| from the people. The Government of the United 


States is supreme to the extent of the powers 
clearly delegated to itin the national Constitu- 
tion. The State governments are supreme within 
their limits, except in the exercise of power re- 
served by the people, or prohibited to them by 
the Constitution of the United States. 

There can be no misunderstanding as to what 


| the reserved powers are which are prohibited to 


the States. Article one, section ten, of the Fed- 
eral Constitution declares that— 


‘*No State shall enter into any treaty, alliance, or con- 
federation; grant letters of marque and reprisal; coin 
money ; emit bills of credit; make anything but gold and 
silver coin a tender in payment of debts ; pass any bill of 
attainder, or ex post facto law, or law impairing the obliga- 
tion of contracts, or grant any title of nobility.’’ 


Ciause two: 


| No State shall, without the consent of Congress, lay 
}| any imposts on duties, on imports or exports, except what 
may be absolutely necessary for executing its inspection 
laws ; and the net produce of all duties and im posts laid by 
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any State on imports or exports shall be for the use of thé 
‘Treasury of the United Stuutes; and all such Jaws shall be 
subject to the revision and control of Congress.”’ 

Clause three: 

‘No State shall, without the consent of Congress, lay a 
duty On tonnage, keep troops or ships-of-war in time of | 
peace, enter into any agreement or compact with another | 
State, or with a foreign Power, or engage in war, unless 
actually invaded, or in such imminent danger as will not | 
admit of delay.’”’ 

These powers prohibited to the States were con- 
ferred by the supreme Constitution on the Gen- 
eral Government. The highest attributes of sov- 
ereignty are thus secured by this Constitution. 
Congress alone has power to make war and make | 
peace, to conclude treaties and to regulate com- | 
merce with the nations abroad and with the States | 
of the Union at home. Congress alone possesses | 
the exclusive power to keep an Army and Navy, | 
to lay and solett duties on imports, coin money | 
and regulate its value; and, to crown all, it is | 
declared that— | 

“This Constitution, and the laws of the United States 
which shall be made in pursaance thereof, and all treaties 
made, or which shall be made, under the authority of the | 
United States, shall be the supreme law of the land; and | 
the judges in every State shall be bound thereby, anything 
in the constitution or jaws of any State to the contrary not- 
withstanding.” | 

There is, then, no necessity for a conflict of | 
jurisdiction between the General and State gov- 
ernments. ‘To the extent of the powers conferred | 
by the Constitution on Congress, it was Mtended 
that the General Government should act directly | 
upon the citizens of all the States and Territories, 
and execute its own laws and decrees by its own 
officers. To the States are secured the regulation 
of their own municipal affairs, with which Con- 
gress can in ne way constitutionally interfere. 

The powers and duties of both governments 
are clearly defined, and neither may of right in- 
terfere with, or attempt to exercise the functions 
of the other. Where the citizens and officers of 
these governments discharge their duties prop- 
erly, there can be no collision, These systems 
of government are, in my opinion, the best ever 
devised by man. 

The history of this nation, for the past seven- 
ty-three years is the best evidence of its practi- 
cability. They have, and ever will, work har- 
moniously, if honestly administered. The people | 
residing in the thirteen colonies created this na- 
tional Government by making and adopting our 
preseyt Constitution. a did not make it and 
ratify it as nations make and ratify treaties. They 
did not make it for a temporary purpose, but to 
secure a ** perpetual Union.”? It was made by 
the action and with the approval of the whole 
people residing in all the colonies, and was not 
made by the citizens of independent sovereignties, 
as the secessionists claim. Neither before nor after 
the declaration of our national independence was 
any one of the old thirteen colonies free and inde- 
pendent States or nations; but they werecolonies 
of Great Britain; then they were colonies united as 
one government, under the Articles of Confedera- | 
tion, in rebellion against Great Britain, calling | 
themselves the ** United States of America.’? The 
war of our independence was fought and our 
liberty secured by the Confederation, and not by 
single colonies, Their joint independence was 
acknowledged by Great Britain and the nations 
of Europe, and never as separate sovereign inde- 
pendent States. The several States are not even 
mentioned by name in any one of these treaties, 
so faras Lhave+xamined. Our fathers intended, 
in every possible manner, to impress upon the 
American mind the maxim, that our freedom and 
independence was secured by our union; and that, 
without this union, we could not maintain our 
liberty and independence. 

From all the patriotic men of the Revolution, 
there comes to us a warning to beware of the 
dangers of a dissolution of the Union. In a let- 
ter of the date of October 10, 1787, addressed 
by Randolph to the Speaker of the House of Del- 
egates of Virginia, he said: 

** Severe experience under the pressure of war, a ruinous 
weakness manifested since the return of peace, and the con- 
termplation of those dangers which darken the future pros- 
pect, have condemned the hope of grandeur and of safety un- 
cer the auspices of the Confederation.” * * * * 
* Among the upright and intelligent, few can read without 


emotion the future fate of the States if severed from each 
other. Then shall we learn the fall weight of foreign in- 
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_ ** But dreadful as the total dissolution 
of the Union is to my mind, [ entertain no less horror at 
the thought of partial confederacies. In short, sir, | am fa- 
tigaed with summoning up to my imagination the miseries 
which will harrass the United States if torn from each 
other, and which will not end until they are superseded by 
fresh mischépfs, under the yoke of a tyrant.” 

_ To the same effect are the declarations of Wash- 
ington, Jefferson, Madison, Monroe, and many 
others, whose opinions might be quoted, did time 
permit. 

_Atno period in our history, either before or 
since the Revolution, has any one of the States 
been a separate, sovereign, independent nation, 
with the recognized power to make war and con- 
clude treaties, or form or dissolve alliances with 
any nation. The principle of national unity is 


out it, our great national charter is not worth the | 
paper upon which it was written. 
n a letter addressed, by the unanimous vote of | 
the convention which framed the Constitution, | 
to ** his excellency the President of Congress,”? | 
it is declared that— | 
“ It is obviously impracticable in the Federal Govern- | 
ment of these States to secure all rights of independent 


sovereignty toeach, and yet provide tor the interest and | 
safetyofall.? * * * * 


which appears to us the greatest interest of every true Amer- 
ican, the consolidation of our Union, in which is involved 
our prosperity, felicity, safety, perhaps our national exist- 
ence.’’—Elliot’s Debates, vol. 1, p. 24. 

The thirteen colonies, as I have before said, 
were united under the Confederation at the time 
the present Constitution was adopted, and the old 
Continental Congress, representing the people in 
all the States, initiated the movements for the 
new government, by calling together the conven- 
tion of delegates whieh made this Constitution, 
declaring by resolutions, when they did so, that 
the convention was called ‘* for the sole and only 
purpose of making the Federal Government ade- 
quate to the exigencies of government, and the 
preservation of the Union.’’ And this constitu- 
tional convention, when submitting their joint 
labors to the judgment of their constituents, de- 
clared in the preamble to the Constitution, that— 

** We, the people of the United States, in onpER TO FORM 
A MORE PERFECT UNION, establish justice, insure domestic 
tranquillity, provide for the common defense, promote the 
general welfare, and secure the blessings of liberty to our- 


selves and our posterity, do ordain and establish this Con- 
stitution for the United States of America.” 


Says General Jackson: 


**Can it be conceived, that an instrument made for the 
purpose of ‘ forming a more perfect Union’ than that of the 
Contederation could be so constructed by the assembled 
wisdom of our country as to substitute for that Confedera- 
tion a form of Government dependent for its existence on 
the local interest, the party spirit of a State, or of a prevail- 
ing faction in a State??? 

Mr. Paterson, of New Jersey, a distinguished 
member of the convention which framed the Con- 
stitution, declared ‘* that no State under the Con- 
federation had a right to withdraw from the Union 
without the consent of all.’’ He says: 

*'The confederation is in the nature of a compact; and 
can any State, unless by the consent of the whole, either 
in politics or law, withdraw their powers? Let it be said 
by Pennsylvania and the other large States, that they, for 
the sake of peace, assented to the Confederation ; can she 


now resume her original right without the consent of the 
donee ?”? 


This modern doctrine of the right of a State to 
withdraw from the Union at pleasure, is a ‘ her- 
esy’’ which was denounced by all the leading 
men of the Revolution. If one State can withdraw 
from the Union at pleasure, may not a mearority 
of the States with the same propriety exclude one 
or more States from the Union? Certainly they 
can. But there is no such right under the Con- 
stitution, and the framers of the Constitution care- 
fully greens against any such absurd theory. 
Says Judge Story: 

“It is only in the event of a failure of every constitu- 
tional resort, and an accumulation of usurpations and 
abuses, rendering passive obedience and non-resistance a 

ater evil than resistance and revolution, that even Mad- 
son claims, for ‘a single inember of the Union,’ a ‘right, 
as an extra and ultra constitutional t,’ to make the 
appeal from the canceled obligations of the constitutional 
compact to original rights and the laws of self-preserva- 
tion.”’—1 Story on Constitution, p. 280. 

Chief Justice Marshall, in the case of Cohens 
vs. Virginia, (5 Wheaton, p. 92,) said: 

“The pene made the Constitution, and the 

t. 


can 
unmake It is the creature of their will, lives only 


' 


| by those to whom the people have deleg 








| 
| 


_ did the people, in any one of the colonie 


_ izing and the 


—e y | two or three of the colonies, it j 
the very life and soul of our Constitution. With- || les, it 18 true, B 


: — a tne aces — ——$————— ee 
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trigue. Then shall we hear of partitions of the country.” || by their will. But this supreme irresistible power ad 
* * * I e 


and unmake resides only in the whole bod 

not in any subdivision of them. The ettonepe or aera: 

parts to exercise it is usurpation, and Ought to be repelieg 
Ley 


ated thi oe 
repelling it. The acknowledged inability Of ae power of 


ment, then, to sustain itself je Govern 
by Soe or otherwise, to Soudan eaten mcs an, 
sound argument in support of its constitutional inabilit = 
preserve itself against a section of the nation actir > 
opposition to the general will.” '® in 
Nowhere did the framers of the Constityt; 
provide for a dissolution of the Union. Neither 
adopting the Constitution, reserve to heed 
the right to withdraw from the Union at pleasure 
and thus Se ae Government they were eae 
nion it created. The citizens in 
e , 
ifying the Constitution, did discuss the ee 
of reserving the right to withdraw from the hion 
at pleasure, but no such right was conceded; and 
from the necessity of the case, could not be ad. 
mitted then, any more than it can be now, 
Alexander Hamilton, in a letter to James Mad- 
ison, suggested the propriety of New York rati- 
fying the Constitution with “ the reservation of g 
right to secede,’”’ if certain amendments to the 


“In all our deliber- |} Constitution, proposed by New York, were not 
ations on this subjeet, we kept steadily in our view that || 


adopted within a given period.* Mr. Madison 


| replied, declaring explicity, that the Constitution 


required an ‘* adoption in toto and forever.” “|; 
has,”’ headds, *‘ been so adopted by the other States,” 
But I will read the whole paragraph: 


** My opinion is, that a reservation of a right to withdraw 
if amendments be not decided on under the form of the 
Constitution, within a certain time, is a conditional rati(- 
cation, that it does not make New York a member of the 
new Union, and consequently she should not be received 
on that plan. Compacts must be reciprocal ; this principle 
in such case would not be preserved. The Constitution re 
quires an adoption in toto and Forever. It has been so 
adopted by the other States. An adoption for a limited 
lime would be as defective as an adoption of some of the 
articles only. In short, any condition whatever must vitiate 
the ratification.” * * * * The idea of resery- 
ing the right to withdraw was stated at Richmond and con- 
sidered as a conditional ratification, which was itself aban- 
doned—worse than a rejection.” 


_ Ata later day, (1830,) Mr. Madison declared, 
in a letter to Hon. Edward Everett, that— 


It (the Constitution] was formed not by the governments 
of the component States, as the Federal Government for 
which it was substituted was formed ; nor was it formed by 
a majority of the people of the United States, as a single 
community, in the manner of a consolidated government. 
it was formed by the States—that is, by the people in each 
of the States, acting in their highest sovereign capacity, 
and formed, consequently, by the same authority which 
formed the State constitutions. 

** Being thus derived from the same source as the consti- 
tutions of the States, it has within each State the same 
authority as the constitution of the State, and isas much 
a constitution, in the strict sense of the term, within its 
prescribed sphere, as the constitutions of the States are in 
their respective spheres, bat with this obvious and essential 
difference, that being a compact among States in their 
highest sovereign capacity, and constituting the people 
thereof one people for certain pu es, it cannot be altered 
or annulled at the will of the States individually, as the con- 
stitution of a State may be at its individual will.” 


Thus spoke Madison, the father of the Consti- 
tution. 

I now make a quotation from Jefferson. Ina 
letter written more than forty-five years ago, he 
said: 

“ In every free and deliberating society, there must, from 
the nature of man, be opposite parties and violent dissen- 
sions and discords; and one of these, for the most part, 
must prevail over the others for a longer or a shorter time. 
Perhaps this party division is necessary to induce each to 
watch and relate to the people the proceedings of the oan. 
But if, on a temporary superiority of the one party, the other 
is to resort to a scission of the Union, no Federal ae 
ment can ever exist. If to rid ourselves of the present rule 
of Massachusetts and Connecticut we break the Union, 
will the evil stop there? Suppose the New England Sean 
alone cut off: will our natures be changed? Are we ® f 
men still to the south f that, and with all the passions © 
men? Immediately we shall see a Virginia and a io 
syivania party arise in the residuary confederacy, an¢ : 

ie mind will be distracted by the same party os 
What a gaine, too, will one party have in their hands, , 
eternally threatening the other, that unless they do je “4 
so they will join their northern neighbors? If we a 
our Union to Virginia and North Carolina, immediately ¢ = 
conflict will be established between the Represtntatirn 
these two States, and they will end by breaking into 
simple units.”’ 


These and similar opinions of the leading me? 
who put the machinery of our Government . 
motion might be quoted, if time permitted, a9 
indefinitely. In fact, the whole history of . 
times proves that the men who made the Cons 
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, Government for the people in all the States || peering Jt. 


which should be strong enough to withstand all 
attacks, and which could not be broken up or 
divided, except by the consent of the whole people. 
Mr. Chairman, article four, section four, of the 
Constitution, declares that the ‘‘ United States 
shal! guaranty tovevery State in the Union a re- 
ublican form of government.”’ This includes, 
of course, all the States in the Union when the 
Constitution was adopted, and all new States 
which should afterwards be admitted into the 
Union. These words are not susceptible of double 
interpretation. They can have but one mean- 
ing. They declare imp ratively that the legisla- 
tive, executive, and judicial powers of the Gov- 
ernment, acting under and by authority of the 
national Constitution, shall see that every State 
in the Union has secured to it a republican form 
of government. This provision of itself is a clear 
denial of the claim set up here that every State 
is sovereign and independent, and that the Fed- 
eral Government is only a confederation clothed 
by these sovereign and independent States with 
temporary authority which can be withdrawn at 
the pleasure, caprice, or whim of an accidental or 
absolute majority of the citizens of any State. 
General Jackson declared, in his celebrated proc- 
lamation, ‘that to say that any State may at 
jleasure secede from the Union, ts to say that the 
Pnited States are not a nation.’’ This claim of 
the right of any State to withdraw from the Union 
at pleasure, is so absurd that it would seem un- 
worthy of serious consideration, were it not for 
the fact that the doctrine is daily proclaimed here, 
with some show of scriousness, and, I regret to 
say, by some northern men. 
Mir. Chairman, the people of the United States, 
in creating this national Government, intended to 
protect themselves from every form of despotism. 


hey intended to secure themselves against the | 


actions of State governments, which, in an excite- 


ment like the present, might attempt to establish a | 


despotic government, abolish liberty, and violate 
the guarantied rights of any portion of their cit- 
izens. And in order thus to secure themselves, 
they provided in the national Constitution for a 


redress for their grievances, by appealing from the | 


unconstitutional action of such a State, to the 
whole people, in all the States, represented in one 
Government. The national Government, by this 
mandatory clause, becomes the protector of the 
whole people, in all the States, against the viola- 
tion of their personal rights and liberties, even 
though committed by legislative majorities; and 
the General Government is clothed with all neces- 
sary power and authority to preserve inviolate the 
guarantees secured to all citizens by the Federal 
Constitution. This was a wise and salutary pro- 
vision, enabling an oppressed minority in any 
locality to secure the assistance and protection of 
the whole people against every form of despotism. 
As a nation, the law of self-preservation de- 
mands that we permit no State, or combination 
of States, to break up and destroy this Govern- 
ment, and establish upon our borders anti-demo- 
cratic, monarchical, or military despotisms. As 
a Government, we can no more allow this to be 
done thaa a State can allow one or more counties 
within its jurisdiction to dissolve their connection 
at pleasure with the State government, and estab- 
lish a government hostile to the State. The fact 
that the citizens of these counties might vote unan- 
imously for secession would not justify the citi- 
zens in the remaining counties of the State in 
permitting the State thus to be dismembered, any 
more than the Government of the United States 
could permit a State to be withdrawn, even though 
the citizens of the seceding State should vote unan- 
'mously in favor of the proposition. Neither could 
we permit States in the nion to change their 
governments, and adopt governments anti-repub- 
lican in form, much less to establish monarchical 
or military despotisms in violation of the funda- 
mental Prrvisiods of the national Constitution. 
Chief Justice Taney, in the case of Luther 
vs. Borden et al., (8 Howard, page 45,) a case 
srowing out of the Dorr rebellion in Rhode Isl- 
and, and to which I may again allude, declared 


that— 


éo Unquestionably, a milita government, established as 
© permanent government of a State, would not be a re- 
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If ig be the duty of Congress, as Chief Justice 


military government, established by the legal au- 
thorities of any State, it cannot be denied that it 
is also the duty of Congress to overthrow and 
abolish any form of government in a State which 


Taney declares, and as I believe, to overthrow a 
| 





is in fact anti-republican and oppressive, no mat- 
ter whether established by the legally constituted 
authorities or by usurpation. The power of the 
Federal Government to prohibit any State from 
establishing an anti-republican form of govern- 
ment is as clear and unquestioned as is its author- 
| ity to prohibit any State from setting the national 
| Constitution at defiance, and assuming the power 
| of an independent nation. 
The mode and manner of procedure in either 
| case is committed entirely to the discretion of 
| Congress, as provided in section eight, clause 
| fghteen of the Constitution, which authorizes 
Congress— 
To make all laws which shall be necessary and proper 
| to carry inte execution the foregoing powers, and all other 
powers vested by this Constitution in the Government of 
the United States, orin any department or officer thereof.” 
In the Rhode Island case, to which I have allud- 
ed, there was, I believe, an admitted majority of 
| the people of the State who desired to change from 
the charter government of Charles II, granted in 
1663, under which the State had always acted, to 
a constitutional Government, which should ex- 
tend the right of suffrage, and fairly adjust the 
inequality in the apportionment of Representa- 
tives in the State Legislature. The charter pointed 
out no mode of procedure by which amendments 
could be made; and the charter party, by the un- 
fair apportionment and the property qualification 
for electors, were able to keep possession of the 
Government; and on a pretense of want of power 
to propose any amendments to the charter, they 
repeatedly refused to initiate proceedings on ap- 





aw from the old monarchical charter to a repub- 
lican constitution. The people failing to obtain 
| a redress of grievances from the recognized au- 
| thorities, proceeded to secure them in a revolu- 
tionary manner. They formed associations, held 
public meetings, prescribed rules for the election 
of a convention of delegates to form a State con- 
stitution; in accordance with which delegates were 
elected throughout the State, who met, framed an 
excellent constitution, and submitted it to the peo- 
ple for adoption or rejection. A vote was taken 
upon it, at the time and in the manner prescribed 
by the convention; and it was adopted and rati- 
fied by a large majority of the people. Elections 
were subsequently held in accordance with the 
ere of this constitution; and Thomas W. 

orr was duly elected Governor, together with a 
Legislature and all State officers provided for in 


organized; Dorr was inaugurated Governor, and 
attempted to take possession of the arsenals and 
public property of the State. The charter gov- 
ernment resisted the people’s government, pro- 
claimed martial Jaw by act of their Legislature, 
and called on the Président of the United States 
for military aid to assist in putting down the re- 
bellion. As soon as Dorr and his party learned 
that the President had decided to assist the char- 
ter government, he fled from the State; and thus 
ended the so-called Dorr rebellion, and with it 
their government. 
what all know so well, that Dorr was subsequently 
tried for treason, convicted, and sent to the pen- 
itentiary for life. I do not speak of the justice or 
injustice of the charter government, I only speak 
of the fact. 

I have been thus minute in this matter to show 
that if an admitted minority of the citizens of any 
State may thus have the assistance of the Federal 
Government against an admitted majority who 
were seeking in a peaceful and, as they supposed, 
the only manner in which they could proceed to 
secure their own rights, without inflicting or in- 
tending to inflict injury or wrong on the minority, 
or establish a government hostile to the United 
States, how much more important that a minority 
| of the citizens of any State, who are loyal to the 





See 


Union, shall be protected in their constitutional 
rights, even though a large majority, through the 


lication of the people for 4 change of the organic | 


the constitution. This Legislature convened and | 


Of course, I need hardly add | 


publican government, and it would be the duty of Congress 
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forms of law, attempt to destroy their liberties, 
make war upon the national Government, and 
establish a despotic instead of a republican form 
of government! 

r. Chairman, I have introduced the subject- 
matter of the Rhode Island controversy here, for 
the double purpose of showing the power con- 
ferred on the Federal Government by the national 
Constitution, and the duty of the Sionecnineys in 
contingencies that now seem likely to happen. Sup- 
pose five or ten, or even all the slave States should, 
with the sanction of a majority of their citizens, 
and under the forms of law enacted by their pres- 
ent recognized authorities, join South Carolina in 
her treasonable movements. What would be the 
duty of the General Government towards the pa- 
triotic and loyal minority in these States? Un- 
doubtedly there can be but one answer to this 

uestion. It is their duty to protect and secure 
them in the enjoyment of all their constitutional 
rights, and by force, if necessary. And though 
the loyal citizens should be largely in the minor- 
ity, if they remain faithful to the Constitution and 
the Union, they may and should disregard the 
action and usurpations of a majority, refuse to 
recognize their treasonable proceedings, either in 
declaring the States sovereign and independent, 
changing the State constitutions, or by acts of 
their conventions absolving all citizens from their 
allegiance to the national Government. Those 
who regain loyal and refuse to recognize such 
revolutionary proceedings, may continue to act 
under the old constitution and laws of the State, 
as if no such treasonable action had taken place, 
elect their Governor, State officers, and members 
of the Legislature and Congress, at the time and 
in the manner prescribed by the laws existing 
prior to the usurpation, The Governors thus 
elected should call upon the President of the Uni- 
ted States for aid to suppress the rebellion, and it 
would be his duty to grantit. There is no doubt 
but what Congress would recognize such a gov- 
ernment. The Legislature thus elected could 
choose United States Senators to fill any vacan- 
cies that might exist either from the expiration of 
the terms of the present Senators, their resigna- 
tion, or expulsion because engaged in a conspiracy 
to overthrow the present national Government. 
TheSenatorsand Representatives inCongress thus 
elected by the loyal citizens of any of the seceding 
States would undoubtedly be aduaitted to seats, 


| each House, by the Constitution, being the sole 
| judge of the qualifications of its own members, 


In this manner the national Government could 
fulfill and discharge its constitutional obligations 
by securing to each State a republican form of 
government, suppress rebellion, and protect the 
lives, liberties, and property of the loyal citizens. 
If it be said, however, that the majority would 
vote down the minority, or by force and mob law 
prevent such an expression of their opinions at 
the ballot-box, or the revolutionists might elect a 
Governor and Legislature, members of Congress 
and Senators, with the understanding that they 
should not serve, and that such a scheme as is 
propones for the minority to act upon is imprac- 
ticable; then, I answer, that the duty of ail loyal 
citizens wou!d be to assemble, and petition Con- 
gress for a redress of their grievances—the pro- 
tection of their lives and property, and the secu- 
rity of all their constitutional rights, including a 
republican form of State government. 
he national Government justly and proudly 
boasts of having protected one poor and friendless 
foreigner, who had only declared his intention to 
become an American citizen, from the despousm 
of Austria, at the hazard of a bloody and expens- 
ive war. If, then, there be but one of its own 
citizens, born and bred on its own soil, who, de- 
spite the threatened punishment of traitors in 
rebellion against the United States, remains loyal 
tu the Constitution and Union, shall he not be 
protected in his life, liberty, and property by the 
national Government? If the General Govern- 
ment have not power to protect the rights of all 
loyal citizens, then the Government is a failure, 
and that provision of the national Constitution 
which says * the United States shall guarantee to 
every State in the Union a republican form of 
government”’ is a dead letter, and worse than 
useless. But, Mr. Chairman, with a proper ad- 
ministration of the national Government, it will 
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neither be a dead letter nor useless, and the future 
history of his Government will prove how wisely 
and with what sagacity and forethought our fa- 
thers acted when they inserted this invaluable 
provision in the Constitution, requiring the whole 
people to aid in suppressing rebellion, and secur- 
ing the rights of all who, either by numbers or 
military usurpation, might be overpowered in any 
particular State or States. | 
Mr. Chairman, all governments must, from the | 
very nature of the case, use force toexecute their | 
executive, legislative, and judicial decrees, if re- | 
sisted ‘This is a power inseparable from all gov- | 
ernments. If the city of New York, to-day, by 
the unanimous voice of her citizens, were to de- 
clare herself a sovereign and independent city, and 
set up a government of her own, put the author- 
ity of the Federal and State governments at de- 
fiance, and collect and appropriate all the revenue 
derived from duties on imports, thus cutting off 
more than half the entire revenue of the national | 
Government, does any sane man suppose for a 
moment that this Government would tolerate it? | 
By no means. If it became necessary to subdue | 











| the authority of the Union, either by individuals or by 


States. But, after all that has occurred, if any one State, 
or a portion of the people of any one State, choose to place 
themselves in military array against the Governmen®of the 
Union, I am for trying the strength of the Government. 1 
aun for ascertaining whether we have a Government or not— 
practical, efficient, capable of maintaining its authority, 
and of upholding the powers and interests which belong to 
a government. Nor, sir,am Ito be alarmed or dissuaded 
from any such course by intimations of the spilling of blood. 


| If blood is to be spilt, by whose fault is it? Upon the sup- 


position, { maintain it will be the fault of those who choose 
to raise the standard of disunion, and endeavor to prostrate 
this Government; and, sir, when that is done,so long as it 
pleases God to give me a voice to express my sentiments, 
or an arm, weak and enfeebled as it may be by age, that 
voice and that arm will be on the side of ny country for the 


support of the general authority, and for the maintenance | 


of the powers of this Union.”’ 


Again, in reply to some remarks of the Senator 
from South Carolina, (Mr. Barnwell,) Mr. Clay 


| said: 


‘* Mr. President, 1 said nothing with respect to the char- 
acter of Mr. Rhett, (for | might aswell name him.) I know 


| him personally, aud have some respect for him; but if he 
| pronounced the sentiment attributed to him, of raising the 
| standard of disunion and of resistance to the common Gov- 


her, the Government would lay the entire city in || 


rains. Martial law would be declared, a blockade 
proclaimed, the property of all rebels confiscated, 
and the leading traitors hanged or shot. ‘The city 
of New York contains nearly a million inhabitants 


—almost, if not Spe four times the number of | 


whites in South Carolina—and, I believe, more 


wealth than any one southern State, unless it be |) 


Virginia. 
York have just the same right to declare them- 
selves out of the Union that the people of any one 
or more of the southern States have—no more, no 


less. And that right is the inherent right of rev- | 


olution. The Government once involved in war, | 
in its efforts to enforce the laws and put down re- 
bellion, could know no rule but success. A block- 
ade, martial law, the confiscation of all property, | 
real and personal, of the insurgents, the execu- 


force, if necessary, of the cause that produced the 
rebellion. 

Thisis no new doctrine. John Quincy Adams, | 
nearly twenty years ago, in the House of Repre- | 
sentatives, in speaking of the war power, said: | 

** When your country is actually in war, whether it be a | 
war of invasion or a war of insurrection, Congress has | 


power to carry on the war, and must carry it on according | 
to the laws of war; and, by the laws of war, an invaded | 


country has all its laws and municipal institutions swept || 


by the board, and martial law takes the place of them. 

his power in Congress bas, perhaps, never been called | 
into exercise under the present Constitution of the United | 
States. But, when the laws of war are in force, what, I 
ask, is one of those laws? Itis this: that when a country 
is invaded, and two hostile armies are sect in martial array, 
the commanders of both armies have power to emancipate 
all the slaves in the invaded territory.”’ 


The Constitution makes the President of the 
United States the commander-in-chief of the 


The people living in the city of New || 


ernment, whatever he has been, if he follows up that decla- 
ration by corresponding overt acts, he is a rrarror, and I 
hope will meet with the fate of a TRarToR !” 


Of South Carolina, he said: 


“ T will tell her, and I will tell the Senator himself, that 
there are as brave, as dauntless, as gajlant men and as de 
voted patriots, in my opinion, in every other State in the 
Union as are to be found in South Carolina herself; and, 
if in any unjust cause South Carolina, or anyother State, 
should hoist the flag of disunion and rebellion, thousands, 
tens of thousands, of Kentuckians would flock to the stand- 
ard of their country to dissipate and repress their rebellion. 
These are my sentiments—make the most of them.’’—.4p- 


| pendix Congressional Globe, First session Thirty-First Con- 


gress, p. 1414. 

Our first duty, then, it seems to me, Mr. Chair- 
man, is to abolish all ports of entry which it may 
be inconvenient to occupy; to proclaim a blockade 
of all ports in the rebellious States; employ the 


|| Navy in connection oe erate who shall be 
| authorized to capture an 


. _ sels with their cargoes leaving any port without 
tion of all the leading rebels, and the removal, by || 


hold as prizes all ves- 


a clearance from an officer duly commissioned b 
the authorities of the United States; as also all 
vessels which might attempt to enter any of said 
ports without paying the duties to an officer of 
the General Government. <A blockade, such as I 
speak of, would be one of the most effective meth- 
ods, without firing a gun, of opening the eyes of 
the thoughtless and reckless men in the South to 
the true condition into which they have so mad] 

precipitated themselves, Their commerce, which 
consists almost entirely of exports, would be ut- 
terly destroyed, so far as finding outlets through 
the present channels of trade. And they would 
be forced to find outlets, for they must export to 
live; and they would be compelled to ship their 
cotton, rice, tobacco, &c., by way of New York, 


| Philadelphia,and Baltimore, but principally by 


Army and Navy, and he is required to see that || 


the laws are faithfully executed. 
evade this just responsibility, if he would, unless | 
he isa traitor. There is, then, but one course 
left, after all peaceful remedies fail; and that is, 
to use all the power of the Government to crush 
rebellion and treason, if we would preserve the | 
nation from certain and utter ruin. 

As to the powers and duties of the Government, | 
in case of rebellion, | quote, and indorse in full, | 
the declarations of Henry Clay, made in a letter | 


to Hon. Danic! Ullman and others, of New York, | 


dated October 3, 1850. In speaking of secession, | 
he said: 


“Suppose the standard should be raised of open resist- 
ance to the Union, the Constitution, and laws: what is to 
be done? ‘There can be but one possible answer. The 
power, the authority, and the dignity of the Government 
ouglit to be maintained, and resistance put down atall haz- 
ard. ‘The duty of executing the laws and suppressing in- 
surrections is without limitation or qualification ; it is eo- 
extensive with the jurisdiction of the United States. No 
human government can exist without the power of applying 
foree, and the actual application of it in extreme cases. 
My belief is, that if it should be applied to South Carolina 
in the event of hersecession, she would be speedily reduced 
to obedience ; and the Union, instead of being weakened, 
would acquire additional strength.” 


And in a speech delivered in the United States 
Senate in 1850, he said: 


** Now, Mr. President, I stand here in my place, mean- 
ing to be unawed by any thre whether they come from 
individuals or from States. I should deplore as much as 


any man. living or dead, that arms should be raised against | 





He cannot || 





, way of Baltimore, which latter city would reap a 


harvest and enjoy a trade and prosperity which 
she has never known—furnishing, as she would 
be compelled to do, shipping and exchange for 
three fourths of the immense commerce that would 
thus be forced through her gates, but which now 
finds outlets through other channels. 

This wiil be a matter at which it will be well 
enough for business men to look in the cities 
named, especially in Baltimore, if the national 
Government unfortunately should be driven to the 
necessity of adopting the course I have indicated 
—a course whith 1 trust and pray may never be 
necessary—but which, when necessary, I shall 
insist on being adopted. 

Mr. Chairman, the President of the United 
States, in his late annual message, charges upon 
the northern people—and this charge is made the 
ground of complaint by Representatives from 
States now threatening rebellion—that the free 
States of the Union are faithless to their constitu- 
tional obligations; that they obstruct and resist 
the execution of constitutional Jaws enacted by 
Congress, in which the southern States are deeply 
interested. Thisunfounded and slanderous charge 
of the President has done much to inflame the 
public mind in the South; and I meetit right here, 
and most positively and unqualifiedly deny it. 
Sir, there is not, there never has been, and I do 
not believe there ever will be, a constitutional 
obligation imposed upon the citizens of the free 
States that they will not faithfully and honorably 
discharge. ‘True, here and there the laws of the 
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| Court as they believe to be not only in 


| of the future. 

















national as well as the State governments have 
been violated ; but these are exception I 


8 to the rule 
The laws of Congress and the decisions orn 


| Supreme anes Mr. Chairman, know, are 
| uniformly obeye a 


by the citizens 
North, and obeyed, too, even though they m 

: Pee s ay 
in accordance with their highest convictions ys 
justice, regard some of them as infamous, as ther 
undoubtedly do. Still the people of the horther 
States have submitted to them and prefer gti}| ‘ 
yield obedience to them until the people, in their 
majesty, shall demand, in a peaceful and consti 
tutional manner, their modification or repeal; ang 
also the reversal, in a like peaceful and constity. 
tional manner, of such decisions of the Supreme 
t ve Violation 
of the plainest provisions of the Constitution, by; 
also inhuman, barbarous, and unjust. All this 
the citizens of the free States have done and will 
continue to do, rather than resort to revolution 
and bloodshed, and the overthrow and destruction 
of this Government and Union, freighted as jy js 
with the hopes of millions, and endeared to every 
patriot by the memories of the past and the 


of the entire 


ho eg 
The northern States ever i 


and will continue to abide by the obligations of 
the national Constitution, whatever the South 
may do. The citizens of the free States haye 
been taught to regard the Constitution as the 
sheet-anchor of their liberties, and they will nor 
abandon it, much less trample upon its just 
requirements. 
3ut the ‘* personal liberty bills,’’ as they are 
called, which some of the free States have fel 
themselves called on to pass to prevent kidnap- 
ping, are seized upon and used by the “crisis” 
manufacturers to inflame the southern mind 
against the North. Why has this matter never 
been thought of before, and brought to our notice? 
Some of these laws have been on the statute-books 
of the free States for over twenty years, and no 
complaint has been made until now. 
r. Chairman, I can hardly find language 
with which properly to characterize this miserable 
pretext. It is one of the most flimsy shams ever 


| resorted to by any set of men to hide their real 


designs. Why, sir, it isso contemptible that even 
South Carolina secessionists are too honorable to 
use it. In their convention her leading men do not 


| attempt to justify their treason on such grounds, 


or because of the election of Mr. Lincoln, or the 
non-execution of the fugitive slave act. Indeed, 
on the seventh and eighth days of the sitting of the 
secession convention, in the course of the debate 
on the causes that induced South Carolina to take 
her present position, Mr. Packer said— 

“ It is no spasmodic effort that has come suddenly upon 
us, but it has been gradually culminating for a long series 
of years.”’ 

Mr. Inglis said: 


“Most of us have had this subject under consideration 
for the last twenty years.”’ 


Mr. Keitt said: 


“have been engaged in this movement ever since | 
entered political life.’ 


Mr. Rhett said: 


“itis nothing produced by Mr. Lincoln’s election, or the 
non-execution of the fugitive slave law. It is a mater 
which has been gathering head for thirty years.” 

And before this, in their discussions, Mess's. 
Rhett, Spratt, and others, declared their opinion 
that the fugitive law is unconstitutional. Judge 
Withers, in an able speech, said it was unconstl- 
tutional. 

Mr. Keitt said: 

“1 have great doubts myselfabout the fugitive slave nw. 
The Constitution was at first a compact between the States, 
secondly, a treaty between sections. It was someting 
more than a eompact between the States. I believe, there- 
tore, that this law ought to have been left to the execution 
of the various States.’’ 

But, Mr. Chairman, what are the “ personal 
liberty bills,”’ which some of the free States at 

assed? They are simply laws to prevent t a 
idnapping of their own citizens. They are Ms 
such laws, in substance, as may be found on (h¢ 
statute-books of most of the southern States, ' 
prevent the kidnapping of their free and slave 
ople. I have looked over these acts of the tree 
tates on this subject, and find that they = 
not, as many sumone, posses expressly to i“ 
struct the execution of any law of Congress. 
Many of these laws were passed to conform 
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| 
tially that it was not the duty of a State to pass | 


jaws for the arrestand rendition of fugitive slaves, 
and that Congress alone had exclusive jurisdiction 
over the subject. ‘ | 
The law of Vermont provides that all officers | 
of the United States and their deputies shall be | 
exempt from the provisions of their “ liberty | 
pill’? while in the discharge of their official duty. | 
The proviso reads as follows: | 
| 

| 

| 

{ 

| 





“This act, however, shall not be construed to extend to 
any citizen of the State, acting as a judge of the circuit or 
district court of the U nited States, or asa marshal or dep- 
uty marshal of the district of Vermont, or to any person 
acting under the command or authority of said courts or 


marshal.”? 

Nineteen twentieths of those who are prating 
about northern ‘personal liberty bills,”’ know 
nothing about them. Nevertheless, they do not 
hesitate boldly to declare that they are unconsti- 
tutional. 7 

Now, Mr. Chairman, I do not assume to speak 
for all the northern States; but I can say with 
great confidence, (and [I have no doubt but what 
other gentlemen will speak for their States, and 


give the same pledge,) that if the Legislature of |, 


Ohio should at any time pass an unconstitutional | 
law—which is not at all improbable, as theirown | 
local laws are frequently adjudged unconstitutional 
by the supreme court of the State—I say, if such 
a law should at any time be passed, whether con- 
flicting with the fugitive slave bill, or any other | 
act of Congress, it will be repealed whenever the | 
Supreme Court declares it unconstitutional. Can | 
the Representatives from the States who complain 
of these ** personal liberty bills,’’ in fairness, 
ask anything more? Are they willing, in turn, 
to give the North the same pledge of loyality? 
Most of the States now in rebellion against the 
Government have, and have had for many years, | 
laws on their statute-books, the most inhuman, | 
and, as we believe, unconstitutional; lgws which 
enslave our free people, who are guilty gfnocgime, 
but are enslaved for life simply for coming into 
the State. The authorities of some of the free 
States have sent commissioners to one or more of | 





these southern States, to test, ina legal and peace- || 


ful manner, the constitutionality of such laws; 
but they have not only never been permitted todo | 
so, but gentlemen of distinction, who have visited 
the southern States for that purpose, have been 
driven from the South by mobs. There never 
has been, and I think I may safely say there never 
will be, such an outrage committed by the citizens | 
of any of the free States on a southern man whom 
a State might send north on such a mission, Any | 
gentleman whom the authorities of a southern | 
State may choose to commission to a free State, 
or who may come of his own will and pleasure, 
to test the constitutionality of any of our laws, 
whether they be our ‘* personal liberty bills,”’ or 
any others, will be received and treated as a gen- 
tleman. And the decision of our highest judicial 
tribunal, whether in accordance with our views 
or not, will be strictly and in good faith obeyed. 
The Legislature of my State a few years ago 
passed a law, known with usas the crowbar law, 
to tax banks the same as other property—a law 
which they not only believed to be just, but also 
constitutional. ‘The banks resisted the payment 
of the tax. Suits were commenced to test its con- 
stitutionality. The supreme court of Ohio sus- 
tained the law, and declared it constitutional. It 
was carried to the Supreme Court of the United 
States, and they pronounced the law unconstitu- 
tonal. The Legislature, in compliance with that 
decision, repealed the law, and appropriated 
money to refund to the banks the taxes thus de- 
clared to have been illegally collected. I mention 
this as one case that came within my own per- 
Sonal knowledge. Icouldname others, had I time, 
which would show the law-abiding and loyal char- 


acter of the entire northern people. Butitis not || 


necessary. A majority of the people of Ohio be- 
lieved then, and believe now, that that law was 
constitutional, and that the decision of the Su- 
preme Court was wrong; yet they obeyed its 
mandates, because it was the court of Jast resort, 
and disqbedience would be nullification. 
: Mr. Chairman, our calumniators in the North | 


ave deceived, and are to-day deceiving, the hon- 
est people of the South, as to the character and 
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orth 
| had got to be utterly lost to all sense of truth or 
| falsehood, right or wrong; that everything good | 
| gave way before senseless sympathy for black 
men to such a degree that, to steal property, in- | 
cite to insurrection, rapine, and murder, were | 
every-day sights.’’ Sir, a more shameless false- 
ned never fell from the lips of man or devil. In 
the estimation of all honorable men, a willful fals- 
ifier is, of all men, the most despicable; and the 
utterer of this base slander on his own State and 
neighbors has at last found the depth of infamy. 


1 
| 
' 





There cannot be one fact adduced upon which to | 
| rest so monstrous a charge. There is no evidence 
of this alleged hatred on the part of the North. 
| No southern man or woman visiting the North, 
| either for business or pleasure, was ever beaten 
| with stripes, tarred and feathered, imprisoned, or 
murdered by any cowardly mobs or lynch-law 
courts, no matter what their opinions might be on 
any subject, however obnoxious, or however of- 
fensively they might have proclaimed them. I | 
wish as much could be said, and as truthfully, of 
every southern State. 

Sir, I say to southern gentlemen, and I say it 
with pride, that a more law-abiding, peaceful, 
constitutional, and Union-loving people cannot be 
found in any part of the country, than the great 
body of those who make up the rank and file of 
the Republican party. Indeed, they are preémi- 
nently distineuished, wherever known, for the 
conscientious discharge of every duty, public and 
private, for their sobriety and Christian charac- 
ter, for their love of peace, for their unselfish phi- 
lanthropy and a love of the human race, which 
is circumscribed by no narrow limits, but em- 
| braces in its cosmopolitan liberality the people of 
every nation and every religious creed. 

If this be true, I am asked why we permit such 
slanderers as the author of the extract just read 
| to utter their falsehoods throughout the North? 

I answer, because we are not fearful of falschood, 
| where free speech and a free press are left free to | 
combat it before an intelligent people. Wherever 
such slanders are uttered in the North they are 
harmless. They ought to be and would be harm- 
less with you in the South, if you tolerated free 
speech and a free press. The utterer of this slan- | 
der is like the desperate gambler who, having lost 








Ho. or Rups, | 


the decision of the Supreme Court in the case of || purpose of the masses of men who make up the | or political promotion because of their opposition 
Prige rs. Pennsylvania, which declared substan- || Republican party. ‘They are told that “ the N 


to the system. They are not,and never have 
been, influenced by any such sordid considera- 
| tions. Neither are the great body of the citizens 


\| of the free States, who are, and always have been, 


| opposed to slavery, governed in their opposition 
| by any such considerations. It is a feeling of 
| human nature which cannot be overcome, a ** pre- 
judice,’’ if you will, which cannot be “ conquered” 

| at the bidding of any man or party. 
Three fourths of the civilized and Christian 
world look upon the trade of man-stealing and 


|, man-selling as a piratical commerce, to be pro- 


| hibited andabolished wherever Governments have 
| the power. And if there never had been any Uni- 
| ted States Senators and Representatives in Con- 
| gress made elective by the people in the free States, 
| and there were no offices to be filled there by ap- 
| pointment of the President of the United States, 
| the hostility to this execrable commerce in the 
| free States would have been fivefold greater than 
| itis. And without the aid which the North has 
| given to the slavery interest, it would be power- 
| less to-day. For the truth is, the national Goy- 
| ernment, in the hands of slaveholders, as it has 
| been three fourths of the time since its organiza- 
| tion, has debauched and corrupted the public mind 
| of the North, and in the name of Democracy has 
| been able to keep possession of the Government, 
| while extending, strengthening, and nationalizing 
slavery. 
| Mr. Chairman, liberty is one of the grandestand 
| most Godlike aspirations of the human heart; it 
| is asentiment which cannot be eradicated by com- 
promises or party platforms. No,nor by Church 
creedseither. Itisafeelingimplanted inthe breast 
of every intelligent human soul by the hand of the 
| Creator, and bars and bolts and prisons cannot 
| eradicate it. It is the morning and evening prayer 
| of every slave; and the lateGovernor McDowell, 
| of Virginia, never uttered a more sublime truth 
| than when he said: 


** You may place the slave where you please; you may 
dry up to your uttermost the fountains of his feelings, the 
| springs of his thoughts ; you may close upon his mind every 
| avenue to knowledge, and cloud it over with artificial 
| night; you may yoke him to labor as an ox which liveth 
only to work, and Wworketh only to live; you may put him 
under any process which, without destroying his value as 
a slave, will debase and crush him as a rational being; 
you may do all this, AND THE IDEA THAT HE WAS BORN 
|| FREE WILL SURVIVE IT ALL. [tis allied to his hope of im 


character, position, everything that a manly man || mortality; it is the eternal part of his nature, which op 


could desire, is playing the last card upon the po- 
litical board, with a recklessness befitting his des- 
| perate condition, hoping almost against hope to 
be promoted by the dying political organization 
now in charge of the Government, to a position 
once dignified and made honorable by a Jay, a 
Story,anda Marshall. How infamousand wicked 
| must an Administration be where promotion to 
| high and honorable positions are more readily 
secured by such baseness than by an honorable, 
manly, upright bearing! 
John Randolph, of Virginia, once said, when 
| rebuking those whom he justly called doughfaces, 
**that he did not envy the head or heart of that 
man who could rise here and defend slavery on 
principle.’’ 
dolph, a Jefferson, and a McDowell to speak here 
to-day for the South and to the South. 

Mr. Chairman, it is a mistake, and our south- 
| ern brethren are deceived in supposing, that op- 
position to slavery in the free States is the result 
| of political preaching or political parties It isa 
still greater mistake to suppose that this opposi- 
tion has become so formidable as it has because 


| the day the Pilgrims landed on Plymouth rock, 
and ever will exist, not only with their children, 
but with the great body of the Christian worid. 
It has grown in spite of political preaching, in 
spite of demagogues, and in spite of doughfaces, 
of whom the North has, I am sorry to say, quite 
as many to-day as when Randolph gave them a 
name so characteristic of their depravity. 

In Canada, on our northern border, in Eng- 
land and France, and indeed throughout ail Eu- 
rope, the hostility to slavery is far greater and 
more unanimous than in any of the free States of 
the American Union. And those who are its 
most uncompromising opponents in the countries 
| named cannot and never expected to obtain office 


I would, sir, that we had a Ran- | 


of political demagogues seeking office. This senti- | 
ment of opposition to slavery has existed from | 


pression cannot reach. It isa toreh lit up in his soul by 
the hand of Deity, and never meant to be extinguished by 
the hand of man.” 

Mr. Chairman, the people of the North hold 
these sentiments to-day, as they ever have, and 
| as I trust they ever will. What wonder, then, 
| that when called upon to extend by their vote 
this institution, so obnoxious to them and the 
moral sense of the civilized world, that they should 
be found, as a body, in opposition to it? The 
only wonder, sir, is, that there is any division in 
the free States on the subject. On this questiona 
large majority of the citizens of all partes in the 
free States stand to-day where Washington and 
Adams, Jefferson and Franklin, Hancock and 
Juy, stood in the days of the Revolution, and 
where Clay and the leading men of all parties, 
political as well as religious, stood thirty and forty 
years ago, 

When Henry Clay was called upon in 1850 to 
vote to ene rawr? in the national Territories, 
he indignantly refused; and declared, in language 
| which will live as long as any sentiment his 
| great heart ever conceived, or his eloquent lips 

ever uttered, ‘* that no eet power could induce 
him todo it.’ I will quote the extract. In reply 
to Senator Davis, of Mississippi, he said: 
| ‘Tam extremely sorry to hear the Senator from Missis- 
sippi say that he requires, first, the extension of the Mis- 
souri compromise line to the Pacific; and, also, that be is 
not satisfied with that, but requires, if 1 understood him 
correctly, a positive provisivn tor the admission of slavery 
| south of that line. And now, sir, coming from a slave 
State, as I do, [ owe it to myself, [ owe it to trath, | owe 
it to the subject, to say that no earthly power could induce 
me to vote for a specific measure for the introduction of 
slavery where it had not before existed, either south or 
|| north of that line. Coming, as I do, from a slave State, it 
, is my solemn, deliberate, and well inatured deterinination 
|| that no power—no earthly power—shall compel me to vot 
| for the positive introduction of slavery either south or 
north of that line. While you reproach, aud justiy, our 
British ancestors for the introduction of this institution 
|| upon the continent of North America, | am, for one, un- 
] willing that the posterity of the present inhabitants of Cal 
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ifornia and New Mexico shall reproach us for doing what | 
we reproach Great Britain for doing for us.” 

Need any of the men of to-day, in this House, | 
hesitate or fear to stand as firmly in opposition 
to the extension of slavery as the great Kentucky 
statesman stood only ten years ago? 

To the same effect spoke the distinguished Sen- 
ator from the slave State of Delaware, the late 
John M. Clayton. In a speech in the Senate of 
the United States, August 3, 1848, he said: 

“ Does any man expect that, from this time forth to the 
end of the Republic, the North will ever again consent to 
extend slavery, by act of Congress, into any free territory, 
and thus increase that alleged inequality of representation 
in the other House, arising out of the enumeration of three 
fifths of slaves in the apportionment of its members, which 
has ever been the foundation of their most bitter complaints ? 
Try that question when you may in that House, an over 
whelming majority will ever appear against such an exten- 
sion. 1 have never voted for such an act of Congress, be- 
cause, in my deliberate opinion, it would be wrong, and 
never could be justified, except as a measure to be resorted 
to in an extreme case, involving the very existence of the 
Union. 

**f am no advocate of slavery, or of its extension. Like 
my friend from Maryland, (Mr. Jounson,) I hold no slaves ; 
and I fully concur in the opinion which he expressed a year 
ago, ‘ that slavery is a moral, social, and political evil—to 
be removed, however, only by those who are immediately 
interested in it.’ These are the deliberate opinions of thou- 
sands and tens of thousands in Maryland, Virginia, Del- 
aware, and Kentucky, all slaveholding States.” * . 
. a ‘Opinions go far beyond ours ih the non-slave- 
holding States. They view slavery as an eradicable curse, 
and will never consent, in any event, to its extension, un- 
less where the Constitution carries it. 

** Sir, it is time the South understood her true position. 
She can no longer control this question. He who supposes 
that a threat of disunion will alarm the potent men of the 
North labors under a great mistake. ‘To them disunion has 
ho terrors.”? 

Mr. Chairman, every concession made by the 
majority of any people in any Government to the 
minority, undermenancesand threats, but em bold- 
ens and makes that minority more exacting and 
imperious in their demands. All past compro- 
mises, as they were called—concessions, as they || 
were in fact—to the slave interest, prove the truth 
of this declaration. So domineering has this slave 
interest become, because of these concessions, that 
they now threaten the utter destruction of the 
Government, unless every demand they make is 
immediately complied with. Indeed, it has been 
seriously intimated, that the man selected by the 
people as their Chief Magistrate for the ensuing 
four years from the 4th of March, will never be 
inaugurated in this Capital; that the city of Wash- 
ington will be in the hands of the traitors before || 
that time, and the seat of Government of the pro- | 
posed Democratic slave empire. In answer to 
this, sir, I have just this to say: that in any event 
—yes, sir, in auy event—Mr. Lincoln will be in- 
augurated President of the United States in this 
city, aud that this capital, with all its magnifi- 
cent structures and its venerable traditions, will | 
remain the seat of Government of this Republic; 

I mean, sir, that it will remain the seat of Gov- 
ernment of those loyal States who, come what 
may, with patriotic fidelity will remain true to the 
old Constitution, and faithfully adhere to the prin- 
ciples upon which the Government was founded. 
The eighteen million freemen in the North will 
never allow it to be otherwise. Should the con- 
spirators, however, ever succeed—which is hardly | 
within the range of human probability—in estab- | 





lishing their proposed slave empire, Washington 
city will never be its capital, So long, sir, as this 
shall remain a Capitol at all, the banner of liberty, 
with its stars and stripes, shall float from its 
dome, or none; the black banner of slavery and 
disunion, never! 

Mr. Chairman, our duty, as the Representatives 
of the people, is to meet like men this oft-recur- 
ring and exciting question which is again pre- 
sented for our consideration. Not selfishly, as 
maintaining consistency ; not hastily, through fear; 
not in anger, or red-hot wrath; but calmly, firmly, 
edurteously, in view of the great responsibility 
resting upon each member, and the momentous 
consequences that may follow the casting of a 
single vote. 

ir, | would not knowingly or willingly do or 
say one word that would have a tendency to light 
up the torch of civil and servile war, dor I teel 
that the two will be inseparable—that the one can- 
not come without the other; and I pray Heaven | 


| 


that such a calamity may not only be spared my 
own kindred, but the people of every southern 











| State. I am for peace; the great body of the cit- 
| izens with whom it is my pride and pleasure to 
| act, are for peace; they are men of peace. And 
| no language that | can command will more forci- 
| bly express the sentiments of the entire constit- 
| uency whom I have the honor to represent than 
the following lines from our own Quaker poet, 
| John G. Whittier. They were written a short 
time after the John Brown raid at Harper’s Ferry. 
His execution was the occasion which called them 
forth. I indorse every line and every thought, 
and apply them to-day—as he then applied them to 
Virginia—to all the southern States, so far as in- 
— in any unlawful manner with their local 
airs: 


* Perish with him the folly 
That seeks, through evil, good. 
Long live the generous se 
Unstained with human blood! 
Not the raid of midnight terror, 
But the thought which under lies , 
Not the outlaw’s pride of daring 
But the Christian’s sacrifice. 


*‘Oh! never may yon blue-ridged hills 

The northern rifle hear, 

Nor see the light of blazing homes 
Flash on the negro’s spear. 

But let the free-winged angel, Truth, 
Their guarded passes scale, 

To teach that rieHT is more than MIGHT, 
And justice more than mail! 


** So vainly shall Virginia set 

Her battle in array ; 

In vain her trampling squadrons knead 
The winter snow with clay. 

She may strike the pouncing eagle, 
But she dare not harm the dove ; 

And every gate she bars to Hate, 
Shall open wide to Love!” 


Mr. Chairman, we should have had peace if we 
had had an Executive with firmness and courage; 
one who at a proper time would have driven trai- 


| tors from his Cabinet, and called to his councils 


Union-loving and patriotic men, instead of enter- 
ing into-secret negotiations with the conspirators. 

Sir, one of the most melancholy spectacles this 
generation has been called to witness, and, 1 may 


; add, one of the most melancholy I hope they 
| may ever live to witness, has been the utter fail- 
| ure of James Buchanan to administer this Gov- 
/ ernment.” Called to the Chief Magistracy by the 


voice of a generous and confiding people, he found 


| the nation in a state of prosperity which it had 
| never known, with an overflowing Treasury, and 


a large majority of his political friends in both 
Houses of Congress. ie is now to retire from 
the position to which, in an evil hour, he was un- 
fortunately elevated ,utterly disgraced. His party 


defeated, the Treasury bankrupt, the business of |) 


the country prostrate, and the whole nation con- 


| vulsed by the action of a band of conspirators, 


who, if not with his complicity, with the com- 


| plicity at least of a majority of his late Cabinet, 


were attempting, and to-day are determined, if 
possible, to destroy the Government which he 
and they had alike sworn to maintain and de- 
fend. 


He has failed, as no President has ever failed 


| before him; and failed only because destitute of 


that firmness and moral integrity necessary, when 


| surrounded, as he has been, by the most unscru- 


pulous, to discharge the plain and unmistakable 
duties imposed upon him by the Constitution. 
His vacillation and want of courage have driven 
the country from a state of unexampled prosperity 
and peace to the very brink of ruin and civil war; 
and we are to-day ina condition that no other 
nation with such an Executive head could be in 
fora single hour without revolution. Our only 
hope is in the loyalty and patriotism of the peo- 
ple. This, I trust, will enable us to withstand 
the storm until the 4th of March, when the Gov- 
ernment will, l am sure, pass into other and better 
hands. 

With the retirement of Mr. Buchanan, we have 
also the destruction of the political organization 
of which, for so many years, he has been a leader. 
This party, claiming to be Democratic, has been 
one of the most wonderful organizations known 
in the history of this orany sthoroeuin’y having 
a popular form of government. Professing the 
broadest liberalism, the greatest veneration for 
constitutional liberty, and assaming to recognize 
to the fullest extent the binding obligations of 
all compacts and compromises, as well asa most 
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| for power; an 
| position and combinations fell before it as by 
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|| sacred regard for the rights of all men. tel, 

| Sacred regard for the rights of all men, j 

| have not scrupled to ipebenies for the = ~ 
| potism, nor hesitated to trample upon the Co. 
| stitution as — all compacts and compromis 7 
and every right of human nature. They haves,,, 
hesitated, until the break-up at Charleston a 
| Baltimore, at supporting any and e _ 


very dem 
_ however monstrous, when made by the bose’ 
_ terest. In past years, the resources of this Wwon- 


| derful party seemed inexhaustible, and jts powe 
_ invincible. No matter what its leader said ordid, 
the party was successful. It defied, and in typ, 
| prostrated, all = which contested its whine 
in its triumphant march, all 


the hand of magic, so blinded were the people 
by its fair promises and captivating name, iy; 
to-day—thanks to a free press and free speech— 
all this is changed, and its prestige is gone: jts 
glory has departed; its hold upon the heart of the 
people is broken; and the scepter of power jg 
about to pass from its hands into those ofa young 
and generous party, representing the republican 
principles of Jefferson. 

Mr. Chairman, there are thirty million people 
in thiscountry. Of thisnumber, twenty-five mil- 
lion, at least, are opposed to the extension of sla. 
very into any national Territory ,and would never 
vote at the ballot-box to sanction such a proposi- 
tion, much less agree to give it additional guarap- 
tees, and make it perpetual by an amendment to 

-the Constitution, This immense moral power, 
with all the civilized and Christian world to sym- 
pathize with it, wielded peacefully and constitu 
tionally, as I trust it ever wiil be against slavery, 
cannot fail, eventually, to put it in the course of 
ultimate extinction; and ere long the citizens of 
the slave States, in their own way, will putaway 
this evil and wrong from among them. This is 
the faith and hope of the Republican party, and, 
| as I have said before, I will keep this faith, or 
| none. 

If, howtver, civil war is forced upon the nation 
for the p@rpose of extending and making slavery 
perpetual, he must indeed be blind who does not 

| see that the system will go out in blood. Twenty- 
five million people, who not only have no interest 

| in slavery, but whose pecuniary interests are 
against it, as well as their political and religious 

views, Will never submit to the dictation of a 
rivileged class, numbering less than half a mil- 
on. ‘May God, in His mercy, avert the catas- 
trophe of civil and servile war. But if it must 

come, I pray that the doom of slavery, which will 
| be inevitable, may not also prove the doom of the 
| slave masters; that we may not see reénacted, in 
any part of our country, the bloody horrors of 

St. Domingo; for, as Jefferson said, “the Al- 
mighty has no attributes that can take sides with 
the slave masters in such a contest.” 

Mr. Chairman, if it were possible for the peo- 
le of the United States to permit the Union to 
e dissolved, aud allow a southern confederacy 

to be formed, it would be a confederated despot- 
ism more intolerant than any Government of the 
nineteenth century. Those who have heretofore 
been the boasted champions of what they have been 
pleased to call Democracy, do not hesitate now to 
declare, in case of the establishment of a southern 

confederacy, that everything like Democracy 's 
to be ignored. Popular government is a failure: 

exclaim the leaders of this southern revolution, 
who, until now, have been loudest in declaiming 
for the sovereignty of the people. Popular gov- 
ernment is a failure! respond the united disunion 

Democracy. Popular government is a failure: 18 
echoed back by many of the so-called conserv® 
tives, who,a few months ago, were clamorous for 
** the preservation of the Union and the enforce- 
ment of the laws.”” Popular government s& fail- 
ure ! say the slave masters, who are attempting © 
establish a slave empire, and insist that a gover 
ment must be established which shall prolubit free 

ech and a free press; for with them these 
also a failure. Popular government is a failure: 
shout this band of conspirators of all former po 
litical parties and all religious creeds, who unite 
in demanding that a strong military governmen! 

shall be established A excluding all from a voice 10 
its deliberations who have not a pecupiaty iter 

est in maintaining the institution of slavery. 

They desire a Government in which the slave 
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master shall govern as the Bourbons in Europe 
claimed to have governed, by the grace of God, 
and that the poor whites shall submit. And, as 
[ said in some remarks which I made upon this 
subject at the last session, this despotism will 


have to be resisted, **or the poor whites of the | 


South will first be disfranchised, then classed so- 
ciallyas they are to-day, to a greatextent, with the 
servile race, and at last they and their children 
will be melted down in the slave population for- 
ever.’ The men who are seeking the destruction 
of this Union and the establishment of such a 
wovernment are the identical men who, for the 
past twenty-five years, have dictated the policy, 
controlled the political action of all their conven- 
tions, and finally destroyed the old Democratic 
party in all the free States. What wonder that 
the northern wing of this old party should have 
been repudiated by the people, when their leaders 
surrendered to the demands of this slave interest, 
and while professing Democracy abandon the 
principles of Jefferson, and joined in an effort to 
make this a slave empire! 

Thomas 8. Grimké, of South Carolina, one of 
the noblest and truest of men, in aspecch of great 
power and eloquence, while denouncing the nulli- 
fication movement of Calhoun in 1833, referred 
to the certainty of slave insurrections, as also the 
ultimate loss of liberty to the poor whites in case 
of civil war, which he regarded as certain to fol- 
low an attempt to enforce the doctrines of nulli- 
fication. He said: 

“These insurrections would be followed by depreciation 
of property, not only in negroes, but of all kinds of wealth; 
and at the same time the necessities of war would require 
an amount of taxation that could be enforced only by a 
military Government, under which even the liberties of the 
whites would soon perish.’ 

If there is disunion and civil war it will be no 
fault of the northern people. If there should be 
servile insurrections the people of the free States 
cannot be justly charged with inciting them. It 
will be the fault of the very men who, in their 
madness to sustain slavery, have inflamed not only 
the minds of the whites, but of the slave popula- 
tion also. 

A traveler returning to France under the reign 
of Louis XVI, after an absence of many years, 
was asked what changes he found. “ Nothing,”’ 
he answered, ‘‘ save that the people are now say- 
ing in the streets what was formerly only said at 
the dinner tables and in the drawing-rooms of the 
leading men in Paris.”’ 

The traveler was right. ‘ The idea of liberty 
had gone down to the ene Philosophy, ina 
deep and thrilling voice, had told the injured of 
their rights as men; it had reminded them of their 
many galling wrongs. Habit still made them 
suffer in silence; but the seeds of future vengeance 
were sown.”” That vengeance was the French 
revolution. 

The slaves in the South, waiting upon their 
masters at the dinner tables, at all political meet- 
ings, indeed everywhere, hear the Republican 
party denounced and Mr. Lincoln called their 
friend. They hear their masters declare that he is 
to liberate them by force if necessary, and place 
them on a social and political equality with the 
whites. The slave catches up their thoughts; 
vague notions of freedom take possession of him; 
he meditates upon it; he communicates it from 
cabin to cabin, from plantation to plantation; and 
thus are the seeds of insurrection sown by the 
slave masters; and insurrections in time are sure 
e follow, whether the South are in or out of the 

nion, 

But, Mr. Chairman, Iam asked how I propose 
to adjust our present difficulties. I answer, by 
accommodating ourselves to the logic of events; 
by yielding to that which is inevitable, and obey- 
ing the deliberately expressed will of the nation. 
The people of the United States are not only tired, 
ut disgusted with these everlasting diplomatic 
tricks called “compromises:”’ patched up by slave- 
holders and political quacks on the one side, and 
commercial timidity and northern flunkeyism on 
the other. We have had enough of these crafty 


tricks, which have decided nothing; which, instead | 


of settling the difficulty, has postponed but to ag- 


gravate it, leaving the ever-recurring dispute to be | 


— “settled” by the next generation. The 
difficulties that environ us to-day are as well un- 


derstood as they can be after another contest of || 
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| 

| twenty-five years. The truth is, slavery is gasp- 
| ing for breath; it is struggling for a new lease of 
| life; it demands guarantees that shall make the 
lease perpetual; but if you will not give that, it 
|| will “ compromise”’ with less. But whether you 
accede to its demands or not, the logic of events 
'| tells me unmistakably that slavery must die. The 
| judgment of the civilized and Christian world de- 


| crees it. Emancipation is the sentiment of all 


|| nations, and we cannot resist it if we would, and 

ought not to do it if we could. What the people 

of this country want, what they expect and de- 
| mand at our hands, is not new truces with sla- 
very, but a permanent settlement of this question 
| in the only way it ever can be settled to give peace 
| and contentment to the country; and that is, to 
| settle it, wherever the natiqnal jurisdiction ex- 
| tends, by the just rule of right and liberty. 

Shall we meet and solve this problem like men, 

| fairly, honorably, and witliotit Atiniarulacion and 
as the better promptings of our hearts dictate; or 
| shall we skulk and dodge like the tricksters of an 
hour? Shall we meet the question like statesmen, 
legislating for the generations to come as well as 
our own; or shall we shift the responsibility, with 
all its accumulated complications, upon those who 
must succeed us? 

Mr. Chairman, the people of the United States 
have been earnestly struggling, in one form or 
another, with this giant evil of slavery for near! 


halfa century; and though often betrayed by their 





j 


leaders into what were called ** compromises,”’ 
the faith of the masses have remained unshaken, 
| and they have continued hopeful. ‘Though often 
defeated in their political struggles for obtaining 


| been loyal,and never threatened or attempted re- 
bellion or revolution. This struggle between the 
people on the one side, and a privileged class on 
the other, has been such a struggle as the world 
has never witnessed, because it has been conducted 
peacefullyand lawfully. No war, no desolated 
homes, no hatred, but a generous, noble, self-sac- 
rificing struggte, that must challenge the admira- 
| tion of the world, accomplished, as it has been, 
by peaceful citizens, in the mode and manner pre- 
scribed by the Constitution, by the silent but all- 
otent power of the ballot. Noman could have 
xeen a disinterested witness to this grand strug- 
| gle, and beheld its first triumph, without fecling 
that ** peace hath her victories no less renowne 
than war.’’ With the old watchword of “ Free- 
dom and Peace,’’ we have conquered, and to-da 
the liberty-loving men of all nations join in hail- 
ing with pride the advancing chief, the chosen of 
the people. The consequences of this peaceful 
victory no man can foresee. The effect of its ex- 
ample on the nations will be incalculable, even 
though we should have some trouble with those 
who are seeking to destroy the Government be- 
cause they cannot longer administer it. It will 
| reinstate us where we were in the days of Wash- 
mgron, in the respect and affections of the people 
| 0 Europe; and the American Government, if true 
to the ideas upon which the triumph of which I 
| am speaking has been achieved, will from this 





Powers of the earth; and as a nation and people 
we shall, as we ought, hold the first place in his- 
tory for many generationsto come. If, however, 
we should fail, from any cause, to carry out in 
good faith this grand decree of the people; if, 
through fear, deceptive compromises are forced 
upon us,and the people are again betrayed under 
the pretense of appeasing those whose whole his- 
tory gives us the assurancg that they will be sat- 
isfied with nothing short of having slavery recog- 
nized as ptoperty by constitutional provision, 


tion of all liberty-loving men. 

But I am told thatthe people demand that such 
| concessions and compromises shall be granted. 
| Sir, [deny it. I have seen no evidence of it, and 
| do not believe it. I grant you, sir, that there are 
/some who demand it; the leaders of the party 
| which have just been driven from power i an 
|| indignant people demand it, and are supported in 

their imperious demands by almost the entire slave 


| 
| 


do not demand it, 
|| but I tell you, sir, that they will never tolerate it. 


people: the millions, not only 


the States—Mr. Ashley. 





| possession of the Government, they have always || 


time forward hold the first position among the || 


those who aid in accomplishing this great wrong | 
will deserve, as they will receive, the condemna- 


interest of the country; but the great body of the || 
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|| Sir, I should be loth to believe that those who, 

|| through so many long and weary years, have 

| struggled hopefully on amid disasters and defeats, 

'| the Seesbiens of pretended friends and false lead- 
| ers, could, in the hour of their triumph, advise a 
| surrender to the minority, and consent to abandon 
that cause which alone made success in the late cam- 
paign possible. 1 cannot believe that the people, 
under the menace of disunion and revolution, will 
ever take a step backward; that they will, in so 
cowardly a manner, give up oe principle for 
which they have been so heroically battling for 
years. No,no. This grand array of millions 
which has withstood so many defeats while bat- 
tling for the right, will march on and march on 
under the banner of ** Peace,” conquering and to 
conquer. No earthly power can stay it. In its 
triumphal progress it will know no barrier but 
justice; no restraint but the just restraints of the 
Constitution. Missouri compromises, and all 
other compromise lines which you may establish 
in your puny efforis to-secure new guarantees to 
slavery, will fade like the baseless fabric of a vis- 
ion before its advancing tread. This Government 
was not organized for the purpose of re 
| slavery universal and perpetual; but to ** establis 

| justice, insure domestic tranquillity, provide for the 
| common defense, promote the general welfare, and 
secure the blessings of liberty to ourselves and our 
| posterity.’’ 

| ‘This was the cherished purpose of the fathers 
| when they launched this great ship of State, the 
| Constitution, upon the nat tonehied waters which 
| were aan with the blood of the Revolution. 








| They firmly believed that she would weather 
|| every storm. In this faith they laid them down 
| to rest, and committed to those who should come 

| after them its direction and government. Shall 
| we, their sons, falter and desert her now, when 
| storms and tempests beat against her; or shall we, 
like true mariners, stand firmly at the post of 
| duty and danger? Shall we, with the very dawn 
| of the morning beaming upon us, give up all, and 
| without a struggle let the tempest and darkness 
| close around her and ingulf all in one common 
| ruin; or shall we cling to the good old ship, and 
| put a new commander upon her deck, who will 
| go back to the old chart, put her head to the storm, 
| and man her with freemen instead of slaves? 

Mr. Chairman, to a patriot and lover of his 
country there would seem to be but one course. 
| The voices of the people echo but one ery, but 
| one command; and that is: ** Save the good ship 
| Constitution from her present peril!” If we fail 
|| to do this, we are not the men for the hour. If 
| need be, party ties must be severed and party divis- 
| ions forgotten; sectional animosities must ccase, 
| and a union of all freedom-loving men secured for 
the sake of liberty and the Union. If, while the 
coming dawn foreshadows the deliverance of all 
nations and the freedom of every race, we alone 
| are found destroying the most perfect form of gov- 
| ernment ever given to man, in a struggle to make 
slavery perpetual, of all men we will be the most 
guilty. Shall history record this, the darkest of 
| crimes, against our names? Shall our children 
| execrate Our memories because we were traitors 
| and cowards; and, for an hour of promised peace 
and commercial prosperity, consented to our own 
and their degradation, and the endless bondage 
| of millions? Shall it be said that, while thrones 

throughout Europe are falling, and long-oppressed 
| races are everywhere claiming and asserting their 
|| God-given rights; while a free press is proclaim- 
ing that this is the golden age of justice that pre- 
cedes the year of a universal jubilee, when the 
| people of all nations will be marching to the joy- 
|| ful sound of liberty and independence—shall it be 
|| said of us, I say, that, under our direction, the 
| Republic established by Washington alone is re- 
\ lapsing into despotism? Ata time when the sons 
| ofstruggling humanity are loosing the bonds which 
have bound them for ages, and, in obedience to 
the Divine command, * permitting the oppressed 
to go free,”’ shall the freemen of this country con- 
sent to rivet the chains of the slave, and thus aid 
those who are seeking permanently to establish 
and extend this despotism throughout al! the free 
Territories of the nation ? : 
|| , While Italy, after a struggle of centuries, un- 
| der the guidance of her brave Garibaldi, (who is 
| to Italy to-day what Washington was to us,) is 
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marching in unity to secure the enjoyment of con- 

stiitutional liberty, and Hungary and Germany 

are keeping step to the universal march of nations; 

while Russia is cmancipating her millions of 

slaves, and all peoples, under every form of gov- 

ernment, are advancing toward the dawn of that 

civilization which liberty always brings, shall the 

people of the United States, who have the grand- 

est Government committed to their keeping which | 
the world has ever seen, alone be found strug- 
gling to make the rule of slavery universal? Can 
an American Representative in such an hour as | 
this, either from motives of personal ambition or 
sordid pecuniary interest, consent to foster strife, 
division, and discord, and without hesitancy or 
remorse give his vote to drive back both citizens 
and Government toward the night of despotism 
and barbarism? 

God grant, sir, that every Representative may 
pause and consider well the momentous conse- | 
quences of every vote he may be called upon to 
cast before giving it in favor of any of the nu- 
merous confpromise schemes and proposed con- 
stitutional amendments which are sought to be | 
forced upon us, and which, if adopted, will be | 
but another step, so far as the action of this body | 
can decree it, toward making slavery constitu- | 
tional and perpetual in this land of liberty. 


STATE OF THE UNION. 


SPEECH OF HON. GEO. H. PENDLETON, 
OF OM10, 
In tHe House or Representatives, 
January 18, 1861. 


The House being in the Committee of the Whole on the 
state of the Union — 


| 

| 
Mr. PENDLETON said: | 
Mr. Cuatnman: I desired this morning, before 
the House resoived itself into the Committee of | 
the Whole, to obtain the floor, that I might pre- | 
sent the memorial which I hold in my hand. It | 
comes from ten thousand citizens of Cincinnati, | 
and prays Congress to adopt the propositions | 
introduced into the Senate by the Senator from | 
Kentucky, [Mr. Crirrenven.] I could not have | 
had an introduction, to the remarks which I shall | 
make, more grateful to my own feelings, than this | 
exhibition of the sincere desire, and the determ- | 


ined purpose of those whom I have the honor to || 


represent, by conciliation and compromise and | 
peace, to compose the difficulties which now exist 
throughout the country. 

The bill, Mr. Chairman, now before the com- | 
mittee, is the Army appropriation bill. Pertinent | 
to it, and to the discussion we have had upon it, | 
is the consideration of another bill, which I find | 
upon the table. It was introduced by my col- | 
league, (Mr. Brncuam,} who is a member of the | 
Committee on the Judiciary, and is entitled ** An 
act further to provide for the collection of duties | 
on imports.’’ 1 propose to detain the House for | 
a few moments with an examination of the pro- | 
visions of this bill. It provides, sir, that when- | 
ever unusual impediments to the collection of the | 
revenue, shall exist in any port or harbor, the | 
President of the United States may, at his discre- 
tion, establish the custom-house on board a ship; | 
and in that event, the collector shall reside on the | 
ship. It also provides that the collector shall | 
have authority to seize and detain any vessel with 
its cargo entering the harbor, until the duties shall 
be paid in cash; and in order to enable him to ex- 
ecute the duties thus imposed, the President may 
invest him with the control of the land and naval 
forces, or militia of the United States. The bill 





further provides that his custody of the vessel and || dence of opinion among their people, which is 


cargo shall not be interfered with except upon a 
warrant issued out of the Federal court. 

Mr, Choirman, the first and most obvious sub- | 
ject of comment is the extraordinary power which | 
this biil vests in a subordinate officer of the cus- 


toms. He is entitled toe use the Army and the | ra known to the civilized nations—conventions 
y 


Navy of the United States, to seize and detain any | 
vessel which shall refuse to pay the Preomdontag ss § 
he may see fit todemand; and it is expressly pro- | 
vided, that his discretion in the performance of | 
that duty shall not be controlled, or be subject to 
revision, except in a Federal court, Yet it is 
well known to every gentleman on this floor that, 
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| in the State to which the bil] was intended to ap- || stand in the same category. To-day, eve 
ply, there was not then, and is not now, any Fed- || [ am speaking, Georgia is voting upon th 
eral court in existence, and that there is no in- || question. And unless the signs of the tim 
| tention on the part of the Executive, or the friends || much deceive us, within three weeks thre 
| of this bill, to establish one; indeed, there is an || States will be added to the number. 
| express determination to permit the vacancy still || I know that gentlemen insist u 
» longer to exist. || acourse of legislation looking to coercion by fy. 
| Mr. BINGHAM. I would be obliged to my || of arms, of which this is the forerunner, for y 7 
colleague if he would tell the House how he knows || ous considerations. They tell us—an 
that such is the intention of the friends of this || league (Mr. Bincuam) will tell us—perhaps | 
bill ? || has already told us—that they must enforce he 
| Mr. PENDLETON. I know it, Mr. Chair- | laws; that they must collect the revenue; that they 
| 


N While 
18 Very 
CS Very 
e Other 


PON Inauguratins 


ar. 


d my col. 


man, from the fact that in the message of the || must maintain the Constitution. Sir, thege ends 
President, at the opening of this session of Con- || are very desirable to be attained. 1 will aid jn 
gress, he told us that it was not necessary that 


r any measures lixely to accomplish them. | w; 
the vacancy should be mapas I know it, also, || vote for any system of legislation which will effect 
because a Senator from Ohio, [Mr. Wape,] in || them. But, in my judgment, the system of which 


| 

addressing the Senate not long since, expressly || this bill is the harbinger will utterly fail. 
stated his opinion that we could well dispense || Gentlemen tell us, they must collect the revo. 
with the existence of a Federal court in the State || nue. I find bya report which I have here, from 
of South Carolina, or in any seceding State. And || the Register of the Treasury, that the net reyeny» 
thus, sir, without Federal courts in those States, | collected in the ports of South Carolina—aij of 
under the provision of this bill, the discretion of || them—during the year 1859, was $234,937; the 
the revenue officer, armed with all this enormous || netrevenuc for the next year, 1860, was $309,2990_ 
power, is without limitation and without control. || less than an average of $275,000 a year. Now 

The next comment, Mr. Chairman, that I make || the expense of sending your floating custom-hous. 
upon the bill, is this: it provides that the duties || to Charleston harbor, and of maintaining ther 
shall be paid in cash; it suspends the operation the armament necessary to perform the duties 
of the warehousing system; it takes away from || prescribed by this bill, for one month, ay, sir, for 
the ports, to which it is made to apply, all the || one week, will exceed the whole revenue for one 
benefits to be derived from that system, whereby || year. If, in these times of disaster and civil com- 
importers may keep their goodsin the warehouses || motion, the revenues do not fall below the sum 
of the United States for three years, without the which we were able to collect in times of securit 
} 





| 
i 


; y 
and coon even then the pecuniary speculation 
would 


payment of duties. And yet, the bill is not gen- 
eral in its terms; it is not universal in its applica- | 
tion; it is intended to apply, and by its terms is 
made to apply, only to those ports which the 
President, in a discretion, or in his fears, may | } 
select—plainly, palpably contravening that clause || Charleston, if, at the mouth of the harbor, a vesse| 
of the Constitution which provides that ‘* No pref- || of the United States compels them to pay duties, 


hardly be worthy of the world-wide repu- 
} 
| 

erence shall be given by any regulation of com- and before they reach their moorings they are 
| 
| 


tation of our New England brethren. But, sir, 
you will not collect one dollar of revenue—not one 
dollar. How many ships will go into the port of 





| merce or of revenue, to the ports of one State over || met by State laws, to be executed by State off- 
those of another.”’ 


‘ | cers, demanding, upon the penalty of seizure and 
I am aware, Mr. Chairman, that gentlemen 


rat | confiscation, the payment of the same rate of du- 
claim to have high authority for this bill. They || ties again to them? “Not a vessel will go into the 


| pride themselves upon the astuteness with which || port. And if private persons were willing to take 
| they have copied the first section of the act of || their chances, how long would foreign nations 
1833. It seems to me, they fail to observe a vast || submit to it, that you, by armed vessels, should 


|| difference of cireumstances between that time and || collect your customs at the mouth of the harbor, 
| the present. In 1833, the State of South Carolina || when your receipt was not good on the shore? 


annulled one of the laws of Congress, or endeav- || How long, unless you secure to them thie con- 
ored to do so. She admitted our jurisdiction; she || siderationupon which alone customs are paid, that 
acknowledged our general authority; our courts || the importer shall have free ingress and the right 
| were in full operation; our civil officers enjoyed || to sell upon the land? Your pretended system of 
their offices, and performed their duties; the ma- || collecting the revenue, will be only a blockade; it 
chinery of our FederalGovernment was perfect in |} will be an act of war; it will impose restraints upon 
all its details, throughout thatState. To-day, sir, || trade, not by open and declared war, but by apre- 
four States of this Union have, as far as their || tended police regulation, to which other nations 
power extends, seceded from it. Four States,as || have not submitted, and to which they will not 
far as they are able, have annulled the grants of || now submit. 
power made to the Federal Government; they When Mexico revolted from Spain, and under 
have resumed the powers delegated by the Con- || the pretense of collecting revenue her ports were 
stitution; they have canceled, as far as they could, || closed, the nations interested in that trade pro- 
every limitation upon the full exercise of all their || tested against it, and treated the blockade as of ne 
sovereign rights; they donot claim our protection; || validity whatever. When Texas revolted from 
they ask no benefit from our laws; they seek none || Mexico, and under the operation of a system for 
of the advantages of the confederation. On the || collecting ,revenue, an attempt was made to cut 
other hand, they renounce their allegiance; they || off all the trade of her ports, the United States, 
repudiate our authority over them; and they as- || with other nations, resisted it, upon the well-estab- 
sert that they have assumed, some of them that || lished ground that in this age of the world belli- 
they haveresumed, their positionamong the family || gerent rights, however well ascertained, must be 
of sovereignties, among the nations of the earth. exercised in subordination to the superior equ''y 
Sir, I deal in no harsh epithets. I willdenounce || of the rights of neutrals. You will not collect 4 
no State, no body of men. I will not pause to || dollar of revenue by this system; nor have you 
inquire whether they have done all this legally || the excuse for passing this bill, that unless you 
or wisely, or upon sufficient cause. They have || do so, Charleston will become a free port, and the 
done it; and I récognize the fact. They have done |} trade of New York, Baltimore, and New Orleans 
it, with a unanimity of sentiment, with a coinci- |} will be thereby injured. The port of Charleston 
is now subject to revenue laws imposing the sams 
duties as are imposed by the laws of the Unite 
States; and there is no reason to believe that fur- 
ther importations will be made there, than ar 
necessary for the city itself and the adjacet 
country. ini 
But, gentlemen tell us that they must enlorc 
the laws. Ihave shown that they cannot enforce 








without paralle! in the history of revolutions; and 
the seaphe quesion, presented to us to-day is this: 
whether, throughout the limits of those States 
which thus formally, thus orderly, thus by the en- 
actments of representative bodies of highest capa- 


duly authorized and properly elected to consider - 
this very question—have declared themselves inde- || the revenue laws. What other laws do they Ps 
pendent of us, we are prepared by force of arms to || posetoenforce? Do they propose tocarry the - > 
maintain our supremacy and enforce our laws? || through the State of South Carolina, or any 0! vd 
Gentlemen will remember that when my col- || seceding State? No, sir; they are willing to ett 
league introduced this bill two weeks ago, it || those laws, although it may be as powee? ” 
applied to a single State; to-day, sir, four States || the people of the country, to have free postal ¢ 
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munication with the interior of the seceding States | 
as to collect a few hundred or a few thousand 
dollars attheir ports. Do they propose to enforce |) 
i> laws for the administration of justice? No, 
sir, that is NOt contemplated; although it 1s the || 
eonstitutional right of every citizen of the United 
States to have his claims against any citizen of | 
South Carolina adjadicated in the Federal courts. 
Those laws they will suspend. Do they propose 
to enforce the laws for the punishment of crime? 
No, sir:even though it is just as necessary for the 
well-being of the country, that the current coin of | 
the Umted States should not be counterfeited in | 
South Carolina as in any of the other States of | 
the Union. Gentlemen, you are willing to sus- | 
pend ali these laws, or to wink at their infraction. | 
Why will you not suspend the revenue laws also? 
is the collection of customs the great end of all || 
government—the highest object of all statesman- 
ship! she 
Gentlemen tell us that they must maintain the | 
Union. 1 yield to no man in my devotion-to the | 
Union. My constituents—the people of the whole | 
Northwest—have forit an unalterable attachment. | 
They are an inland people; they are chiefly de- || 
voted to agriculture; they are distant from the 
ocean by thousands of miles; they are shut off 
from communication with the nations of the earth; | 
they fear, from isolation, the loss of prestige and 
p They are attached to the Union by 


ol power. 
ze double tie of interest and affection; their 
material prosperity is bound up in its continuance; 
their hearts cling to it with incredible tenacity. 
They would make any sacrifice to maintain it. 
Sir, if armies could preserve this Union, half a 
million of armed men would spring up ina night. 
If money could preserve it, our teeming soil would | 
leap with joy to yield agolden harvest. If blood 
could maintain it, our young men and maidens, 
our old men and children, would, with a crimsen | 
flood, from their very hearts, swell every stream 
that waters our plains. But,sir, money,armies, 
blood, will not maintain the Union. Justice, 
reason, peace may. This Union, Mr. Chairman, 
isa confederation of States. The Constitution 
is the bond. In order to attain certain ends ben- 
eficial to ail, these States came together in volun- 
tary association. They organized a Central Gov- 
ernment, and invested it with certain powers; | 
they themselves agreeing to do certain things, and || 
to refrain from doing certain other things, which || 
were clearly within the scope of their sovereign | 
power. Inorder to maintain this Union, in order 
to preserve this Constitution, it is necessary that 
every agency of this complicated machinery—the 
Genera! Government, the States united, the States 
severally—should perform the functions allotted 
to them by the Constitution. 

Now, sir, what force of arms can compel a 
State to do that which she hasagreed todo? What 
force of arms can compel a State to refrain from | 
doing that which her State government, supported 
by the sentiment of her people, is determined to 
persistin doing? It is provided in the Constitu- 
tion that the citizens of every State shall haveall 
privileges and immunities of citizens of the sev- 
eral States. What force of this Federal Govern- 
ment can compel the observance of that clause, if | 
a State is determined to pass and execute laws | 
whereby citizens of other States shall not have, | 
within its limits, the same privileges as its own 
citizens? 

_ ** Full faith and credit shall be given in cach 
State to the public acts and judicial proceedings 
of every other State.’? How will the Federal Gov- 
ernment, by armies and arms, enforce the observ- 
ance of that clause in the Constitution, if the judi- | 
ciary and the executive authorities of a State, | 
supported by the laws, refuse such faith and credit? | 

‘No State, without the consent of Congress, | 
shall lay any imposts or duties on imports.”’ 
Suppose a State con pass such a law, and the | 
cilizens were willing to execute the law: what | 
army could prevent it? 

**No State shall, without the consent of Con- 
sress, enter into any agreement or compact with | 
a foreign Power.’’ 1 wish to know from gentle- | 
men, what number of men it would require to | 
annul such an agreement once made. The Gen- 
tral Government is invested with certain powers | 
necessary to be exccuted in order to keep the | 
machinery of the Government in motion. Can |! 








| persistently refuseto executethem? Sir, the whole | 


'ernment has some wonderful and mysterious |} King’s Mountain, and Yorktown; until King 


| They propose, with all this power, to invade a || 


| our authority and denied our jurisdiction; a State 
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any number of troops, or the use of any armed | 
ferce on the part of these States, compel the Gen- | 
eral Government to execute those powers if the || 
agents appointed for that purpose deliberately, |} 


S 


scheme of coercion is impracticable. It ts con- | 
trary to the genius and spirit of the Constitution. | 
If the Federal Government had the physical | 
power, it might overrun and subdue a Btate; it | 
might subjugate and take possession of it, and | 
then, by Federal agents, administer the Stategov- | 
ernment, and thus maintain a government and | 
form of Union; but I submit to gentlemen, that it 
would not be the government of this Constitution, 
it would not be the Union of these coequal States ; 
it would be the unity of a consolidated empire. 
Gentlemen should not be astonished that I say || 
this. They seem to think that this General Gov- || 





power over States, which organized society has || 
never been able to obtain over individuals. So- 
ciety, organized in its best form, has never been 
able to make a man pay his debts; it has never 
been able to make him fulfill his contract; it has || 
never been able to compel him to execute speeifi- || 
cally his articles of partnership. It punishes him. 
It assesses damages against him. If he has prop- || 
erty, it levies these damages on his property. If || 
he has none, it may imprison him. It may even | 
take his life. These are punishments. They do | 
not compel the execution of his contracts. So | 
it is with a State. The Federal Government, if | 
it have the physical power, may conquer the | 
State; may subdue it; may obliterate it; but no | 
power, less than that of Omnipotence, can com- | 
pel it to do that which is indispensable to the pres- | 
ervation of the Union: namely, to revolve within | 
the sphere appointed for it by the Constitution. | 
Gentlemen say that they will not make war; 
they say that they do not intend to coerce a State; | 
but that they will enforce the law. They pro- || 
pose to send the Army and Navy and militia of || 
the United States—and my colleague from Cin- | 
cinnati, [Mr. Gurey,] in his speech yesterday, || 
advised to call for volunteers—to enforce the law. | 


State—a State which they know has repudiated | 
which, by the very exigency of the position which | 
it has assumed by secession; is obliged to resist; 
which has declared, that it will resist; which has | 
prepared to resist. | 
Now, when these armed bodies come together | 
in hostile collision, is not that battle? is not that 
war? Are we to be told, if I may paraphrase the 
language used by Mr. Fox on an illustrious occa- | 
sion, when, on the day after the battle, ami the 
gore of the dead ‘and the groans of the dying, | 
some stranger should inquire what all thismeans— | 
are we to be told, sir, ** This is not fighting; this | 


| client differences—with whom? 


| 





is not war; this is not coercion; these men have | 
no cause of quarrel with each other; there is no | 


harm nor cruelty nor bloodshed in it whatever; | 


this is only peaceably enforcing the laws?’’ Sir, 

the enforcement of your laws within a seceding | 
State, in opposition to its will, is coercion of that | 
State; and coercion by armed force is war. These | 
terms, ‘‘ collecting the revenue,’’ ** enforcing the | 
law,”’ **maintaining the Union,’’ captivate our 

people. They smack of law and order; to which | 
our people are very much attached. ‘They are 
not unknown in American history. Our fathers 
heard them used in the same tone and spirit, and 
for the same purpose, as we hear them now. 
In 1768, when the Colonies were rejoicing at the 
repeal of the stamp act, Charles Townshend, then 
a member of Lord Chatham’s cabinet, pledged to 
conciliation and peace grose in the House of Com- 
mons and declared that it was expedient to collect 
revenue from America, and that he would himself 
bring in a billto accomplish that result. His dec- 
laration was received with tumultuous shouts of 
applause. The next day he was called to account 
by his colleagues in the ministry for that infamous 
breach of their avowed policy. He replied ,.with 
exultation, ** I appeal to you, whether the House 
is not bent on obtaining a revenue of some sort 
from the colonies.’’ Ee became the lord of the | 
ascendant, and introduced his revenue bill. It | 
assessed taxes on goods at the American ports. 


' 

| 

; ; 

The regulations of trade reduced the price of tea, | 


with duties added, to less than it had ever been. 


| 


| 
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But our fathers saw the poison in the golden 
chalice, and put it far away from them. George 
ILL was not so anxious to collect revenue, but he 
was intent on enforcing the law. He would have 
been willing at any time to repeal the revenue act, 
if he could have brought his conscience to the 
point of conceding to men who resisted the enforce- 
ment of the law. For seven years the British re- 
sorted to parliamentary expedients. They had 
their Boston port bill; they had their commis- 
sioners of customs; they had their armed vessels 
stationed in the harbors to sustain the commis- 


| sioners and assist them in performing their duty. 


All failed. They then prosecuted the enterprise 
by seven long years of war. They enforced the 
laws at Lexington and Bunker Hill; they en- 
forced the laws at Princeton and at Trenton; they 
enforced the laws at Eutaw, and Cowpens, and 


George, wearied with his success, thanked God 
that He had put it inte his heart to forget his an- 
With revolted 
colonies? With rebellious subjects? With Yan- 
kees who would not submit to the enforcement of 
the laws? No; with the United States of Amer- 
ica, whose independence he acknowledged, and 
with whom he made a treaty of peace. 

In 1770, Boston had only sixteen thousand in- 
habitants. lt was situated on an inhospitable and 
barren and comparatively a populated 
coast. Against that little town the King and all 
his ministers, the Lords and Commons, the Army 
and the Navy and the people of Great Britain were 
combined, to collect from it the revenue, to en- 
force in it the laws, and to maintain its unequal 
anion with the imperial crown. They collected 
the revenue; but it was at the expense of a thou- 
sand pounds for every dollar. They enforced the 
law, but by a breach of every guaranty of free- 
dom contained in the British Constitution. They 
maintained the union only in consummating the 
loss of the finest colonial empire in the world, and 
three million hardy, patriotic, and enterprising 
subjects. 

Gentlemen, I pray you learn prudence from 
the heroism of your ancestry; I pray you learn 
wisdom from ee country’s history. Fifteen 


| States of this Union come to you to-day with 


their complaints. Hear them. They tell you 
they have grievances. Redress them. They say 
they have fears for their safety. Allay those fears. 
They say they have apprehensions of wrong. 
Assuage them. Gentlemen, remove every cause 


| of agitation and irritation, however unfounded 


you deem it. They may have committed acts of 
passion and wrong. Apprehensive of armed coer- 
clon,exasperated by a sense of domestic insecur- 
ity, they may have seized our forts and arsenals, 
taken possession of our arms, and in some cases 
have treated harshly our citizens. These acts are 
wrong; but forbearance, equanimity, are fitting 
attributes of power; and moderation in victory is 
the test of that wisdom and worth which deserve 
it. Remember that the men who come to you are 
bone of our bone, and flesh of our flesh; they are 
our fellow-citizens, and our brethren. Whether 
justly or unjustly, their discontents have taken 
deep hold of their hearts. Let me beg of you te 
grant all their reasonable demands. You can do 
it now without loss of pride, without loss of self- 
respect, without loss of power. I beg you, in 
God’s name, do it! Doa patriotic duty! Give 
us peace instead of discord! Maintain this Gov- 
ernment, and preserve the unity of our confeder- 
ated empire! My veice to-day is for conciliation; 
my voice is for compromise, and it is but the echo 
of the voice of my constituents. L beg you, gen- 
tlemen, who with me represent the Northwest; 


| you who with me represent the State of Ohio; 


you who with me represent the city of Cincin- 
nati—I beg you, gentlemen, to hear that voice. 
If you will not; if you find conciliation impossi- 
ble; if your differences are so great that you can- 
not or will not reconcile them, then, gentlemen, let 
the seceding States depart in peace; let them es- 
tablish their government and empire, and work 
out their destiny according to the wisdom which 
God has given them. 

My colleague (Mr. Sranron] said, the other 
day, that war seemed inevitable. He said the 
end of that war was dissolution and disunion. [f 
he said truly, if he judged wisely, in God’s name, 
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let us leap over the intervening agony of war, and | served your State for many years. There is no | the States is, that an unconstitutional act, passed 
come to the end and conclusion at once. middle course. You only preserve those whom by the Legistature of a State, is of itself a ground 


If George IL had conciliated his colonies, how | youeXasperate—servate modo, quosignominia irri- | for a withdrawal from the Union whenever ar 
much wiser a man would history have proclaimed || taveritis. This Roman people know not how to 





State shall choose to consider such law a Violat; 
him! Lf, failing to conciliate, he had allowed the || remain quiet under defeat. The ignomy their || of any provision contained in our Federal om 
separation without the disgrace and defeat of the || present necessity compels them to endure will |) stitution. - 
revolutionary war, how much wiser a man still || rankle in their breasts until they wreak manifold I litle thought, when that unhappy difficy): 
would he have been! || vengeance on your heads.”? A middle course was || which so much excited the public mind from 1831 

Mr. STANTON. I would be glad to know of pursued; the Roman legions were sent under the || to 1833 was composed, that at the near 


: : termina. 
my colleague if he holds that there is any power || yoke. Before two summers had passed away, || tion of my natural life, and the still =e 


in any department of this Government to recog- || that same army returned to devastate the country || proach to the close of my political Service, | 
nize the secession of a State under the Constitu- | of the Samnites, destroy their cities, sack their || should ever be called upon again to give a vote o 
tion? As to the matter of conciliation and com- capital, and obliterate even the name and being of utter a word which would have any a plication 
promise, the people of the seceding States say || their State. to a question of such fearful import. Bi, sir, | 
they want none, and will accept none; and there- || _ Gentlemen, ee you must make your choice. : 


bs | believe the pages of history will show that in every 
fore itis useless to talk of it. Lagain ask my || To-day lay aside all thoughts of war, and culti- || stage of human progress, from the beginning of 


colleague whether there is any power, under the || vate the arts of peace. To-day determine upon | the time when man began to be an occupant of this 
Constitution, to recognize the secession of a State, | a course of conciliation and compromise. If you || earth, his restless and unquiet nature, while it has 
and recognize them as a foreign nation ? do not; if you insist upon drawing the sword and | a him to great improvement, has often led 
Mr. PENDLETON. What may be the con- || dipping it in your brother’s blood; if you insist } 1im to forsake the present good for some vague 
stitutional power of this Government to recognize || upon this unnatural and unholy war, prepare to || hope, never to be realized, in the future. 
the secession of a State, | decline to discuss at || wage it to the last extremity; for I warn you that \| ny one who had read the history of one of 
present. But this I — if we should become | every wound which you inflict upon the southern | the greatest of the empires of the world, especially 
engaged in war with a foreign enemy, and a por- || people, every defeat to which you subject them, || of its decline and its dispersion into fragments 
t1on of our territory should be captured and re- | every degradation you may have the powerto make || might have well suspected that at some period 4 
duced to possession by the enemy, and we should | them endure, will rankle in their breasts until || the history of this confederated Republic a top. 
be obliged to make a treaty of peace on the basis || they wash out the last stain in your blood and || dency to fly off from the center of attraction 
of retaining what each party had acquired—wfi || mine, or it may be, in that of our children. would, sooner or later, be exhibited in some of 


possidetis—acknowledging the sovereignty of that the States; and that from that cause, as the makers 
‘erritory to have passed away from us, certainly | , 3 i i of the Constitution, some of them, did believe 
the Federal Government would have the power | STATS OF THR UNH : 


we might expect, at some day or other, an at- 
to conform to our restricted limits, and to confine | tempted dissolution of the bonds which hold us 


its jurisdiction to our admitted boundaries. If | SPEECH OF HON. THOS. CORWIN, || together as one people. 

war be dismemberment, as my colleague declares, | OF OHIO Such is now our condition; and that unhappy 
has not the Federal Government as much power | , state of things has this day brought us to the con- 
to treat that question now as at the end of a war?s In rue House or Representatives, sideration of the means by which the threatened 


Willa conflict of arms confer constitutional power | January 21, 1861. catastrophe may be averted. We are called on to 
upon the Federal Government? I do not know— | 


Sie oe CRE exhaust every means possible to accomplish a 
I do not believe—that the people of the seceding | a San eet eee the report of the || peaceful adjuvant of sonepat difieulties: and if 
States desire noconciliation, nocompromise. Try | ee eee these should fail to effect the desired end, then we 
them; | thinkthey do. The position of Stephens || Mr. CORWIN said: must determine whether this Government has the 
and Johnson and Houston, the declared intentions | Mr. Speaker: It is not my intention to occupy || right and the power to enforce the laws of the Uni- 
of Toomss and Davis—to say nothing of Crir- | the time of the House this morning with the sub- || ted States, and hold and protect the property of 
TENDEN or ErnertmpGe—leave no reason to doubt | mission to them of remarks upon many of the || the United States any and everywhere within its 
it. How have they been met? By voting down | topics which are ay associated with the || territorial limits. 
in this and the other House every proposition | great questions before us. I shall have discharged The word coercion has been made one of very 
looking to reconciliation; by adopting every res- | the duty which I feel incumbent upon me as one || fearful import by some, when used to signify the 
olution threatening coercion by force of arms. || of the committee of thirty-three, when I have || power of the General Government to compel in- 
Before my colleague repeats that statement, let || presented the subjects which have been intro- || dividual obedience to its laws. Much useless con- 
him make a tender of compromise. | duced, with a few very brief explanations of the || troversy, I think, has been had on both sides of 
Mr. Chairman, | say again, that my constitu- | motives which have induced the committee to rec- || the House touching the power of the United Siates 
ents are in favor of conciliation; they are in favor | ommend the adoption of the resolutions and bills || to coerce a State. "Phe Constitution, in my judg- 
of peace. They love the Union beyond all things; | which accompany their report. ment, does not look to the coercion of a State. It 
but if dissolution is inevitable, they want it in || Thirty years ago exactly, last December, I first || only proposes to enforce obedience to its provis- 
peice. Peace may preserve this Government; | took a seat in this House as a Representative || ions upon the people of the United States; and I 
peace may reconstruct this Union; peace will || from the congressional district in Ohio in which || have always supposed it conveyed to the United 
preserve friendship, and give us an opportunity || | now reside. Two years after that time 1 was || States Government the right and tlie power to re- 
for acts of reciprocal kindness and good will. ir called upon to act in my representative character | sist and punish all forcible opposition to its laws, 
these southern States cannot be conciliated, and | upona subject very nearly akin to, if notidentical || offered by any number of persons, whether act- 
if you gentlemen cannot find it in your hearts to || with, that which now widely distracts the public || ing upon their own responsibility, or under the 
grant their demands; if they must leave the fam- || mind from one end of this vastly-extended Re- || assumed authority of any State or combination 
ily mansion, I would signalize their departure by || public to the other. At the time to which I] now || of States. 
tokens of love; | would bid them farewell so ten- || allude, a portion of the southern people of this But it is not my purpose now to discuss this 
derly that they would forever be touched by the || country, led on then, as now, by the State of question. My mission to-day is one of concilia- 
recollection of it; and if, in the vicissitudes of | South Carolina, had declared, in a convention of || tion, of peace. If grievances, real or imaginary, 
their separate existence, they should desire to || their people, that the then existing laws levying || are presented to me by one or more membersof this 
come together with us again in one common gov- | collection of the duties upon foreign merchandise, || great family of States, lam ready to consider them, 
ernment, there should be no pride to be humili- || in em being unconstitutional, had ab- || and employ every resouree within my power (0 
ated, there should be no wound inflicted from my || solved that State from its obligations to the Union. || remove or redress wrong, if wrong has been done; 
hand to be healed. They should come, and be || She did not then actually attempt to secede. I || to soothe anger if it exists; to remove unfounded 
weleome to the place they now oceupy. believe that was not the term then used to signify prejudices, or explain unhappy misunderstand- 
But, Mr. Chairman, if none of these things can || the action of that State. She proposed to strike || ings; to heal wounds if there be any; not to in- 
be; if there is to be no conciliation; if there is to || down the laws of the United States within her lim- || tate and intensify them; if danger is apprehended 
be no compromise; if there is to be no peace, I || its; and this was denominated nullification. to the rights of any portion of the people, | am 
ask gentlemen to-day to pause before they go This movement of South Carolina met with || ready to shield them from eyen the apprehension 
further. **Now is the aceepted time.”” Learn a les- || little sympathy at that time from the other south- || of danger, by fortifying their rights with further 
son from history. When the Samnites entrapped || ern States of the Union. Other causes for the |! constitutional guarantees. Show me the wrong, 
the Roman army in the Candine forks, without = distraction of our Union are now assigned; || and I will redress it if in my power; point out the 
the possibility of advance or retreat, the victors || but the same mode of accomplishing itis adopted || danger, and I, if possible, will offer every secur 
took counsel of the wise Herennius. ‘ Dismiss || substantially. It was then alleged thata supposed || against it,and pledge every power of the Govert- 
them all uhharmed,’’ said he. But they did not || unconstitutional act of Congress was to be ad- || ment to avert it. To effect these beneficen! a 
rise to that magnanimous act of statesmanship; || judged of and decided upon in the last resort by s, the committee have diligently labored, an 
they thought there had been some mistake, and || anyandevery State in the Union that might chooge || have instructed me to report the bills and resolu- 
sought him again. ‘* Exterminate them all, to the || to assume jurisdiction of the question. South || tions before us. . 
last man.’’ ‘They were appalled at this gigantic || Carolina had determined for herself, and her de- Mr. Speaker, I cannot, will not, give up the 
act of eruelty, and sent for him to cometene the || cision was then announced, that this act, levying || belief that, if the people of the United States, . 
camp. He came, his limbs all trembling under the || duties on foreign merchandise, was unconstitu- || the States north as well as in the States sout : 
accumulated experience of a long and checkered || tional, and, in its nature and in its tendeney op- || can be satisfied that the causes of complaint whie 
life, and spoke to them: ‘The first course, which || pressive to the people of that section of the Union. || have led to these strange and, as I think, unwer- 
is the best, would have made Rome your friend, Therefore she would withdraw herself from the || rantable movements of the southern States, rete 
and consummated a perpetual peace ; the last course | Union, and-establish an independent Republic of a foundation in fact, these causes can be, om 
would havedestroyed her power, and so have pre- || her own. The doctrine now asserted in some of |! will be, at once removed. These, sir, arc 
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erounds of my hope that public tranquillity will 
again be restored. 

And now, Mr. Speaker, I proceea to the con- 
sideration of two or three topics embraced in the 
report; which, when I have explained, I shall for 
the present resign this debate into other hands. 
We are compelled, in matters of this kind, to re- 
sort toa — of information which isnotalways 
accurate, but the bestatourcommand. It has been 
allezed, sir, that unconstitutional laws have been 
yassed by several of the States of this Union which 
love a tendency to embarrass the operation of the 
laws of the United States, and especially that for 
the recapture of fugitives fromlabor, It isalleged 
that such acts, by some, or by many of the States, 
were, in the judgment of the southern States, suf- 
ficient cause for dissolving their connection with 
the Union. These laws have aera the popular 
name of personal liberty bills. They have been so 
denominated by the popular language of several of 
the States. And here, Mr. Speaker, you will find 
the position which we now occupy differs in prin- 
ciple very little, if at all, from that in which we 
were placed by the attempted secession of South 
Carolina in 1832-33. 

Then it was alleged that a law passed by Con- 
gress which had a prejudicial effect on any portion 
of the Union, and adjudged by a State convention 
to be unconstitutional, was, of itself, sufficient 
reason for dissolving the Union. Now, itis said, 
if a State should pass a law unconstitutional in its 
character, that the proper judicature to determine 
that unconstitutionality is a sovereign State; and 
that if that be so, then a State has the right to 
sever its connection with the Union, and carry 
its citizens away from all allegiance to the United 
States Government. 

Undoubtedly, if this had been the case, if either 
of these had been considered a sufficient cause for 
breaking up the Union of the States, there have 
been a thousand cases which might have been 
seized upon with just as much propriety as now. 
The reports of your judicial courts, State and 
Federal, are full of decisions which have declared 
that such and such laws of the United States were 
unconstitutional; that such and such laws of the 
States over which that judicatory extends were 
also unconstitutional. tt was for the very pur- 
pose of having a tribunal to whom such questions 
should be referred, whose decisions upon such 
subjects should protect the citizens against vio- 
lations of the constitutions, State and Federal, 
that the supreme courts of the several States, and 
the United States circuit and Supreme Courts were 
established; and the Supreme Court of the United 
States was established to protect the rights of the 
people of all the States existing under the Consti- 
tution, treaties, and laws of the United States, 
against encroachment, by either Congress or the 
States. Tothat arbitrament, ever since the adop- 
tion of the Constitution, it has been the habit of 
the peace-loving people of the country to submit 
any dispute of that kind; and hitherto it has 
shown itself to be well and wisely adapted to the 
great duty assigned it. But now it is said that 
the States are thé proper tribunals by which such 

uestions should be decided. If that be so, then 
the objects of the great men who made this Con- 
stitution were not attained. 

The alleged unconstitutional laws to which I 
have adverted were enacted by the States,as they 
assert, for the laudable purpose of protecting the 
free people of those States from possible danger 
arising out of the manner in which the laws of 
Congress touching the recapture of fugitive slaves 
were executed in their limits. I might here say 
that I have not approved of many of these laws 
myself; but it is not for me to arraign the legisla- 
tion of a sovereign State, nor will I lightly con- 
demn any attempt it may make to preserve what 
it deems a just right of the people over whom its 
legislative jurisdiction extends. But, is it not 
obvious—just as obvious to my brethren of the 
South as it can be to anybody else—that if an 
such law has ever existed upon the statute-boo 
of any State of the Union, such a law was totally 
void, unless you assume the proposition that the 
law of the United States with which it comes in 
conflict is void? 

1 am looking at this alleged cause of grievance 
now, as one which, if it have any foundation in 
fact, whatever, can be easily removed; or rather, 


| 
| 


| 














State of the Union—Mr. Corwin. 
I wish to’say, it cannot possibly have any effect 
upon the interests and rights of southern men and 


slavery. The law concerning the recapture of fugi- 


tive slaves has, by the act of 1850, been submitted 


exclusively to the courts of the United States. 
The State courts have now nothing to do with it, 
as was the case under the | 


of 1793. It must 
follow as a legal consequence, if they deem the 
law of 1793, and the amendatory law of 1850, to 
be Within the constitutional powers of Congress, 
that they will execute that law; and every law 
and every State constitution coming in conflict 
with any part of that law will be declared by them 
totally void. 

When L assert this asa legal proposition, I pre- 
sume there is not a man on this floor who will not 
agree with me. If, then, some of these laws passed 
by some States, called northern, have come in con- 
flict with the laws of the United States, they were 
mere incompetent acts of the States, mere inca- 
pable attempts by the States to interfere with the 


just and proper execution of that law of the Uni- 


ted States which, when declared constitutional by 


| the courts of the Federal Government, is made, 


by the Constitution under which we live, the par- 
amount law of the land; for that Constitution 
ordained that the Constitution itself, and the laws 
made in pursuance of it, and the treaties made 
under it, should be the supreme law of the land, 
anything in the constitution or laws of any State 
to the contrary notwithstanding. 

The committee were painfully anxious to find 
out whether any injury had ever resulted to the 
property of any southern man by reason of this 
conflict of law. I beg my friends upon this side 
of the House to pardon the use of that common 
word as applicable to the condition of a person 
who owes labor to another. A slave in the slave 
States is called property, and treated as s@ch. 
He is also called a person, and treated as such. 
I may as well stop here a moment to say that I 
am not very much skilled in philology; but I 
profess to know something about legal phraseol- 
ogy. Upon this point allow me to say that, when- 
ever a man owns a thing which is of value, and 
which can be convertedinto good Federal money, 
1 call that thing property. I do not say that man 
ean hold property in man; but I do say there is 
a relation created between the slaves and the 
owners who hold them by the laws of the slave 
States, which relation isa thing of value, and may 
as well be called property, recognized by the Con- 
stitution of the United States, so far as to declare 
in plain terms, that every State is bound to deliver 
up one of those persons who runs away from the 
man to whom he owes labor; and in that it does 
recognize the right of any State to establish that 
sortof relation. I pray the day may never arrive 
when this Federal Government shall assume ju- 
risdiction over a subject so clearly belonging to 
States alone, except in the simple case of territory 
not yet formed into States. 

That relation between the man that does owe 
labor and him to whom that labor is due is called, 
in the familiar phraseology of the country, sla- 
very. Though [ will not be bound by any criti- 
cism of my own on questions of this kind, yet I 
may observe, in passing, that the word “slave ”’ 
has been strangely perverted from its original 
meaning. I think if the history of that very word 
were looked into by gentlemen of the South, it 
would teach them something worth their atten- 
tion; and among other matters, that the famil- 
iar appellation which they give the black man 
was derived from the national patronymic of a 
people now constituting one of the most powerful 
empires existing upon thisearth. It was a name 
given to and applied to white men, to blue-eyed 
men, and to fair-skinned men. It was simpl 
** sela@ve,’’ or ** sclavon,’’ a name which, far tack 
in the history of the world, was applied to that 
powerful nation. 
condition of servants, that it became a common, 
familiar name in after times for all people who 
were in a state of abject servitude. That former 
slave or sclavon now sways his scepter over sixty 
or seventy millions of people, and may safely defy 
half Europe in any contest of national strength. 

The great autocrat who well and wisely presides 


| with imperial and despotic sway over that Rus- 
sian empire, has found it convenient, recently, to 


institute a system of things which looks to the 
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| be such as would necessarily tend to excite domes- 


| tic insurrection, and it must be written or pub- 
lished with the wicked intent to produce insurrec- 
tion; of these the jury should be left to judge. 
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extinction of serfage throughout his entire do- 
minions. Strange, indeed, are those changes 
which time and events bring about. The verv 
people, once so abject as to make their national 
name in after times a synonym with servitude, 
have become powerful and the owners of vast 
numbers of slaves; and in the plenitude of that 
power have resolved that a or serfage shall 
exist no longer among them. hy, then, should 
we, at this day, carry on this war of “* words?"’ 
We areconcerned about things, no matter by what 
word or form of words those things are repre- 
sented. I think we may as safely call that relation 
of aslave to his owner property, as to give the 
name of property to = | other thing which by 
law a man may buy and sell. Whether you call 
a slave property or a person, you do not change 
the nature of his relation to his owner; you do 
not alter his condition, nor your obligation to ac- 
knowledge it by one or the other form of defini- 
tion. It is enough to know that whether rightly 
called property or persons owing labor, the Con- 
stitution declares that if they escape from him to 
whom their labor is due by the laws of any State, 
they may be followed, reclaimed, and shall be 
delivered up. An alleged opposition to the law, 
founded on the clause in the Constitution to which 

I have referred, forms one of the complaints of 
the South against the North. 

As I have before stated, the law of the United 
States in question has devolved upon the courts 
of the United States exclusive power to adminis- 
ter and execute it. It has been declared con- 
stitutional by those courts. It follows that it is 
paramount in authority, either to the flaw of a 
State or the constitution of a State; and nothing 
therefore which controverts it, either in the or- 
ganic law or in the legislative acts of a State, is 
worth more, as an instrumentality in preventing 
you from recovering your fugitive slave, than so 
much blank paper bound up if the legislative 
archives of any State. It will not do, therefore, 
Mr. Speaker, for us to suppose that gentlemen of 
the South, intelligent men of the South, lawyers 
of the South, statesmen of the South, have ever 
in their own minds considered that this supposed 
conflict of laws furnishes a sufficient cause for 
disrupting the bonds of mutual good will and 
brotherly regard which grew naturally out of the 
Constitution and the union of these States. 

It has been sometimes said—and is indistinctly 
referred to in the President’s message this year— 
that the northern newspaper press has emitted 

ublications which, when circulated in the South, 
aes a tendency to excite domestic insurrection. 
It must be obvious to every one thatagainst these 
wrongs it becomes every State to guard itself. 
First, | hold it to be the duty of every free State 
in the Union to suppress any publication, de- 
signed to be circulated in the South or North 
with the intent to create domestic insurrection. It 
is the plain duty of every State to suppress such 
publications, and to punish their authors. 

lam wellaware that I tread on dangerous ground 
when I treat of the proper line to be drawn be- 
tween the freedom and the licentiousness of the 
press. I know how prone have béen the rulers 
in other countries to use this dangerous power im- 
properly; still, under proper restrictions, while 
the jury is left free to determine the infent, whether 
good or bad, with which a book or paper is writ- 
ten or published, no good citizen is likely to suf- 
fer from the principle I propose. 

I hold that every political association calling 
itself a Government has the rightful power to pro- 
tect its own peace, and by ar oy means to pre- 
serve itself from destruction. In a form of Goy- 
ernment such as ours, where all the laws are en- 
acted by persons elected by a majority of all the 

people, any publication made with the express in- 
| tention to excite forcible opposition to the laws, 
involving in its consequences all the dangers of 


| 


'| civil war, should be regarded as a crime and so 


treated, and its author and publisher punished 
accordingly.’ 

We are indebted to the labors of Lord Erskine, 
in England, for the establishment of the true and 
| safe rule on this subject. The publication mast 
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Thus, while press and tongue are left perfectly | tions of that party, pervading the legislative de- 
free to exert all their powers to reform abuses or || partment, shown in its election of an Executive, 
promote great public purposes, both are only re- |, and finally permeating and poisoning the fountains 
quired to so exert their powers and facultics as || of justice in our courts, would overleap all con- 
not to promote the destruction of all government; || stitutional impediments, I ask you if that is not 
at least, not to intend to do it. What sort of cit- |) an event so utterly improbable that it would have 
izen ts he, who, having these easy remedies for || been wise to have waited for the consummation 
the safeguard of all his rights, instead of appeal- || of those evils attributed to the Republican party, 
ing to the judgment of mankind in careful and || rather than to have anticipated an event which ] 
well-considered articles, will publish an article or | shall show you is utterly impossible, even under 
utter a speech with the intent to excite insurree- || the existing Constitution. Some historian, writ- 


tion against those laws, made by the suffrages of || inga thousand years hence, will look back on this | 


all the people? God knows I would be the last || 
man in the world who would do anything that | 
should prevent the freedom of speech, for that is ||} which was intended to demonstrate that man was 
the only freedom [have ever known, Butif there || capable of self-government, was near a total fail- 
is any feature that distinguishes this Government || ure at this time; and one of his proofs would be 
| 
| 


period of our history, and will come to the conclu- 
sion that the great experiment on this continent, 


from others—theautocracy of Russia, orevencon- || the very insanity—I can call it nothing else— 
stitutional monarchy—it js, that here the people, 
by their chosen representatives, make all the laws, || touching this question of slavery. 

State and Federal. For this reason, he who un- || Now, if | may be permitted to address myself, 
dertakes to put down the laws thus made, by in- |) not to the House, but to that portion of the ome 
cendiary cok ieaiaane tatiana of asking the people |, which represents the South, | would ask any of 
to vote upon the subject as he himself would vote |; you, gentlemen, to describe to me how it would 
upon it—willfully and wickedly excites todomes- || be possible for the Republican party, or any party 
tic insurrection, and should be punished as an || that might entertain so foolish and unconstitu- 
enemy to the public peace. || tional a design as that which you have attributed 
' to us, to accomplish their purpose? You would 


I here dismiss that part of the general subject,” 
not doubting that the good sense of the people of | reply, that, when two thirds of both branches of 
the States will, by proper enactments at the proper |, Congress are in favor of it, they can propose to 
time, secure us against the evils complained of, I || the people of the States an alteration of the Con- 
think it has been shown, to the satisfaction of || stitution, whereby Congress shall have power 
every gentleman, that if any law has been passed || over this subject of slavery in the States. That 
by any State intended to impede any southern || may be. But what sort of change would it require 
man in the recapture of one of those persons who | in your political system and relations to give to 
owe labor to him—in other words, in the recov- || an anti-slavery party two thirds of both branches 
ery of his property—such law is totally void; it || of Congress? There are now fifteen slave States 
is a, mere ineffectual attempt by a State, if it |) inthe Union. There may be another one next 
intends any such thing, to liftup its puny arm | yeag. In order to bring about the accomplish- 
against the strong and gigantic power of thatCon- || ment of the wicked design which you say is so 
sutution of the United States which declares that |) certain, and to prevent which States sever their 
all laws made in pursuance of that instrument |) connections with the Government, and plunge 
shall be regarded as paramount to State constitu- || themselves into anarchy, and, it may be, into the 
tions and State laws. Such a law never could || bloody whirlpool of civil war, there must be forty- 
have injured any of them. It never has, Itnever || five States in the Union. 
will. I know how slow southern men are to be- || Before, therefore, youcan get two thirds of both 
lieve our declarations; I know how utterly desti- || branches of Congress to agree to that change of 
tute they are of all correct information in regard || the Constitution, while fifteen slave States remain, 
to the feelings of the North; | know the preju- || and while you stand firm to your rights and your 
dices they entertain against our population; I || duties, there must be thirty free States in the 
have heard the unparalleled and fearful expres- || Union, all concurring in that diabolical attempt 
sions of them in this Hall during the last two || to change the whole structure of your Govern- 
years; I have seen too plainly, fromthe newspa- |} ment. You have now eighteen States, called free. 
per press of the South, how feelings and ideas || 
dangerous to the peace of the country have been || of Congress, that would ever recommend such a 
insulled into the minds of the masses of the peo- || change to the other States of the Union, you must 
ple of that section. | have twelve more free States added to those eigh- 

Mr. Speaker, what next is presented to the || teen free States. I appeal to every man upon this 
consideration of this House? It has been the || floor to say whether he really does believe that, 
constant effort of one class of politicians, at both |) in the lifetime of the youngest child, boyn but yes- 
the North and the South, to induce the people of || Q 
the South to believe thata political party, calling || sented in this Republic? Where will you get 
itself Republican, when it shall have attained the || these States from? Can you make twelve new 
command of the Congress of the United States, || States out of any territory that you now have? 
when it shall have command of the executive || Nobody believes it possible. No sane man be- 
department, and shall have molded, in some |, lieves it possible or probable. The very first step 
way, the Supreme Court of the United States | that you say is sure to be taken, requires that 
ar the subordinate United States courts, that |) which it is utterly impossible, with our present 
then, by some means, which have never been | territorial dimensions, ever to accomplish, 
explained, it would use the power of the Federal || | But you say you must acquire other territory; 
Government to march over the Constitution and || and you gravely sit down here in the halls of 
seize the property of the slave States. This need || Legialediann. in the only successful Republic that 
not be denied. The press of the South, the mys- | has yet appeared, in our form, on the face of the 
terious voices which have been uttered in this Hall || earth, and distribute among yourselves the do- 
for the last three years, show that this is the || minions of neighboring States, while you are 
meaying of southern men when they speak of the || about to break in pieces you own Government 
dangers to be apprehended from_the predomi- || because you cannot agree as to the occupation of 
nance of that Republican party. This is not in- | your present domain. You are looking toward 
ferred from anything which that party has avowed ae and Nicaragua, and Brazil, to determine 
—not from any specific principles which it has || what you will do with all their territory when 
adopted—but simply because you believe that, |) you get it while you are not sure, you will have 
ultimately, the great Abolition party, which you || Sagreroment to which these could be ceded, 
always magnify in your imagination to fifty or ut suppose two thirds of Congress do recom- 
a hundred times beyond its proper proportions, || mend the change: what then is the Constitution 
will obtain the control of the Republican party. | and the law? Three fourths of the States must 
How are we to disabuse your minds of thatidea? || agree to these amendments of the Constitution 
How? The Constitution of the United States no || before they become valid. Now, there are fifteen 
more gives to Congress, or to the President, or _ slave States which will never agree to it. Con- 
to the courts, power over slavery in the States || sequently, while those fifteen remain, you must 
where it exists, than it gives them power to regu- || have forty-five free States to overcome them. And 
late the policy of the British empire in India, || yet, with all the intelligence of this country, with 

But you have assumed that the wicked inten- || $4,000,000,000 of property depending upon it, 








| which the people of the country have exhibited 


Togettothe number of two thirdsof both branches | 


terday, such a state of things will ever be pre- | 
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| plied to it. So singularly wild is it, ¢} 
nothing more or less than one of tho 


_are to be twelve more free States in th 
| that would recommend such a change in the Con- 


| fourths of all the States will authorize suc} 
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people have been led to adopt a view go 
absurd in the very nature of things, 
and unreasonable, that no reasoning 





a 


Utterly 
80 absurd 
can be ap. 
Aatit Seems 


™ HOSe Fare and 
fantastical forms of madness to which reason can 


have no application. But the patient North, 
’ ¥ ° ae . » we 
peace-loving North, the law-abiding North, has 
come now and offered to you that, if you hay ; 
doubton this subject; if you can believe that tj; re 


e Union 


stitution; if you believe that you can have twenty. 
two more free States in the Union, so that thro 
: : : such change: 
if you believe anything of that kind; if you, 
slumbers are disturbed by it; if the harmony and 
good will which you bore to those abused bret). 
ren of yours in the North, has given place 1 
any feeling of enmity, we will do away with tha, 
enmity, and render it utterly impossible that thp 


right of property in a man who owes labor o; 


service to another shall be interfered with by the 
North. This committee, determined to leave not). 
ing unattempted which held out promise of peace, 
have come to the conclusion that they will rec. 
ommend now to all the States of the Union t) 


| change this Constitution of ours on that very sub. 


ject, so that there shall never be a project to ip. 
ierfere with slavery in the States, originating jy 
any free State; and that if anything of the kind 
is ever suggested, it shall come froma slave State, 
and shall never be adopted until the individual 
action of every State in the Union, north and 
south, shall be had agreeing to it. 

The idea of a determination to interfere with sla- 
very in the States has been fastened on the minds of 
the masses of the South; and acting on it, they are 


_ how endeavoring to break up the only Republic 


that can exist, as far as we know, on the face of 
the earth. Outof the anomalies of our time there 
will be some day written a strange chapter in his- 
tory. The North American Republic, maddened 


| by an idle fancy, acts upon that figment of ima- 


gination as veritable fact, and the pangs of disso- 
lution lay hold of her. In this very paroxysin 
the instincts of her former palmy days are upon 
her. She turns her eye in intervals of rest to fu- 
ture acquisition, and insists upon providing for it 
in the very Constitution which, in her fits of de- 
lirium, she tears into fragments. Herself about 
to die, she still covets the lands of her neighbor, 
Mexico. Now turn to Mexico—young, weak, 
but still struggling Mexico. For forty years she 
has been striving toimitateus, The red cloud of 
war that, with rare intervals, had enveloped her, 


| has, within the last month, parted its folds, and 


disclosed the star of peace. Religious despotism, 


| it is said, has. received its death wound there 


Constitutional government, bringing with it lib- 
erty regulated by law, is likely to be at Jast real- 
ized in Mexico. That for which she has fought 
forty years is hers. That which we have enjoyed 


| for twice that length of time we are about to tram- 


ple under foot as a worthless thing. The evils 
that have crushed, and oppressed, and broken 
down the unhappy people of Mexico, are about 
to be adopted by us, to whom she has looked as 
a model for stability in the execution of the laws, 
stability in public sentiment, enlightened, as it 1s 
supposed to be, by a free press, controlled by an 
enlightened, educated, brave, industrious, and 
religious people. 

I said, Mr. Speaker, that I did not propose 
to enter into general discussion. ‘There are some 
subjects, however, so tempting that one cannot 
avoid pausing in the logical course of argument, 
to step aside and survey for a moment the beauty 
or barrenness of the landscapes that preset 
themselves along the heretofore untraveled road, 
which we are obliged to tread to-day. 

“ And now, Mr. aker, a very few words on 
one other topic, and I have done: I allude to the 
praposition we have submitted for the admission 
of New Mexico into the Union asa State. The 
present census will show the amount of the pop- 
ulation now existing in what are called the free 
States, and in all the territory north of that magic 
line of 36° 30’. It will also show with convenient 
accuracy the population, slave and free, existns 
in the southern yee and the Territory of New 
Mexico, lying south of latitude 36° 30’. This 
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Territory is now the great battle-field on which 
the South and North meet in wicked, foolish, 
fratricidal strife. , P 

Now, Mr. Speaker, it has often been said by 
the South, that they have not their fair propor- 
“on of the lands of the United States. If they 

not, | ask who is to blame for it? Grant 
to be true in fact, which I do not: is there 
any portion of the northern or free States where 
any man can desire to establish, as an institution, 
slave labor? I think not. If gentlemen of the | 
South will look at the map, and mark that por- | 
tion of it which is occupied by what is called 

«free labor,’’ they will see that there is not one || 
foot of it to which it would be profitable to carry || 
slavery. Whose fault is this? Will you blame }, 
the Almighty Maker of the world, because, in 
establishing the climates of this continent, He 
did not place these northern States and Territo- 
ries near enough to the sun to make slave labor 
rofitable there? The northern people are not to 
Jame for the character of the climate in which || 
they live. The North is not to blame because 

the country is adapted to corn-fields and wheat- 

fields, and buffalo-pastures, north of 36° 30’. | 
Nor do we of the North arraign southern people 
because the territory south of that line is suitable 
for sheep-folds, cotton, rice, and sugar planta- 
tions. Will gentlemen of the South make war | 
upon the North because the Creator of all worlds, 
in fashioning this one on which we live, and 
making it fit to be inhabited by his creatures, 
white or black, guided by infinite wisdom, has | 
made more territory in our country profitable 
for free labor than that which is suited to the 
labor of the slave? 

But you say there is a portion of this territory 
which it would be well to devote to slave labor. 
You want New Mexico, which lies south of this | 
linc of 369 30’. New Mexico, you say, belongs | 
to you. Take it! Take it! You do notclaim, 
in any of the propositions which have been sub- | 
mitted, to occupy with slave labor any territory || 
except that which lies south of 36° 30’. Take it! 
l repeat, take it! Will that satisfy you? Will 
you then be content? Alas! I fear you will not. | 
Why I fear you will not, Ido not wish now to 
explain. You know there is a radical difference of | 
opinion recently—it was not always so—between 
lawyers, touching slavery and its rights in the 
Territories. For aboutsixty years they all enter- 
tained the same views upon this subject; but re- 
ceutly itisunfortunately otherwise. Itis now said | 
that slavery existsin all our Territories, and that it 
is the duty of this Governmentto protect it there by | 
laws enacted for that purpose. It is the duty of | 
the FederalGovernment, whenever there shall be 
adomestic insurrection in a slave State, to sup- 
press it, and for that purpose the militia of all the 
States may be brought into the field, if necessary. 
Whenever that event shall take place, the con- | 
sututional obligation to protect slavery will then i} 
devolve upon us all, North and South; and you | 
will find that thousands of men from the North || 
will fly with as much alacrity as the chivalry of || 
the South to quell that insurrection. You know || 
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they would. If you do not, you are ignorant, | 
totally ignorant, of the real character of the peo- || 
le of the North. To thatextent the Constitution | 
inds us to protect slavery. But we have not || 
supposed that slavery did exist in all the Terri- | 
tories by virtue of the Constitution. We have | 
regarded slavery as confined to States; we have || 
regarded it as the offspring of State legislation— | 
as the child of State constitutions and State laws. 
_. What, then, shall we do with New Mexico? || 
This committee has provided that we shall do pre- | 
cisely what itis now competent for Congress to do, | 
and what would put en end to the issues which | 
divide us concerning the jurisdiction of Congress 
over the people there. Let it become a State and 
form its own institutions. Now, the question is || 
submitted to us all, why may not that be done? || 
If we cannotagree about the legal right of the Gov- || 
ernment to do this or that, about the legal right of || 
aman tocarry hisslave everywhere, let us drop the || 
legal question; and since there is probably an irrec- |) 
oncilable difference betweer the North and South || 
&s to the powers and duties of Congress over sla- | 
very in the Territories, I propose to take all the ter- | 
ritory south of 36030’ and admit itasaStateatonce | 
into the Union. This is all the territory claimed || 
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|| reject it. 


| order. 


| minutes more to finish his -remarks. 
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bythe South. It must very soon become a State, 
and then all agree it may elect to have slavery or 
Let this be done now. 


organic law of 1850 declares they may do so, and 
be admitted, to use the language of the act of 1850, 


| “with or without slavery.’’ If they should prohibit 


slavery, they have only exerted a right of which 
they never can be deprived; and the South will 
submit, | doubt not, without a murmur. 

{Here the \ammer fell.} 

Mr. MILLS”. obtained the floor. 

Mr. Bor ' | trust the gentleman from 
GC! pe i to proceed to finish his re- 
lk 

LU Ww. 


‘ 


I object to any departure 
hi e rules. ‘i 


here are many members of the 


uo’ 


lr. HATTON. Would it bein order to move | 
| to suspend the rules? 
The SPEAKER pro tempore, (Mr. Aprarn | 
mney inthe chair.) It would. 


Mr. MONTGOMERY. I move to suspend the 
rules, to enable the gentleman to go on. 


Mr. VALLANDIGHAM. I hope the rule will 


be made uniform, and the hour rule abolished, | 
|| so long as the debate upon these propositions 


continues, 
The SPEAKER pro tempore. 


Chair decides to be in order. 
Mr. BURNETT. [rise toa point of order. 
There is already a motion to suspend the rules, 


| made by the gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. || 
FLorENcE] onlast Monday; and until that motion | 
| is determined, I hold no other motion to suspend | 


the rules is in order. Two motions to suspend 


the rules cannot be before the House at the same | 


time. 

The SPEAKER protempore. The Chair over- 
rules the point of order raised by the gentleman 
from Kentucky. 

Mr. McCLERNAND. 
The gentleman from Virginia [Mr. Miut- 
son] has the floor, and no gentleman has the right 


| to take it from him for the purpose of moving a | 


suspension of the rules. 


Mr. CLEMENS. My colleague yielded in 


order that amotion to suspend the rules might be | 


submitted, 

The SPEAKER protempore. If the gentleman 
from Virginia chooses to do so, he can yield for 
a motion to suspend the rules. 

Mr. McCLERNAND. Has the gentleman 
from Virginia yielded ? 

Mr. CLEMENS. He did. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The Chair will 
put the question to the gentleman from Virginia. 
Does the gentleman from Virginia yield the floor 
for a motion to suspend the rules, in order that 


the gentleman from Ohio [Mr. Corwin] may be | 


permitted to finish his remarks? 

Mr. MILLSON. I hope that there will be no 
objection made to the request of the gentleman 
from Ohio, as the House has lately very often 


| extended the courtesy to members to continue 


their remarks beyond the hour allotted to them. 


| | understand that he only desires about fifteen 


That has 
lately been granted to many gentlemen; and I 
hope it will be granted to the gentleman from 


| Ohio by unanimous consent. 
Ty 


Mr. VALLANDIGHAM. I concur in the re- 


, marks of the gentleman from Virginia, and trust 
| that no objection will come from my side of the 


House. 1 object, however, to the decision of the 
Chair; and if it be insisted on, I will be com- 
pelled to take an appeal from it. 

The question was taken on the motion to sus- 
pend the rules, and it was agreed to; and there- 
upon Mr. Corwin was granted leave to conclude 
his speech. . 


Mr. CORWIN. I thank the House cordially 


| for the indulgence thus extended to me, and will 


promise Hot to abuse it. 

Mr. Speaker, I hope the House will bear with 
me while | explain to them—what perhaps may 
not have been made apparent as yet—the present 


| condition of the Territory ef New Mexico. We 
|| all know that when the organic law for that Ter- 


ritory was enacted by Congress, we were verg- 


If the people | 
| shall ordain slavery in their consutution, the 


s° *vho desire to speak upon these proposi- 


The question is | 
on the motion to suspend the rules; which the 


I rise to a point of 
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| ing to the very condition in which we are unhap- 
| pily now placed. It was for the purpose of 
establishing peace among the States of the Union, 
for the purpose of restoring the harmony and 
| concord of the States, that the law of 1850 was 
| passed, organizing, among others, the Territory 
of New Mexico. It was enacted by that law that 
the Territorial Legislature should enact laws for 
the government of the Territory, should report 
' them to Congress, and if Congress should dis- 
approve of them, they should be null and void. 
It follows, from a proper construction of that 
statute, therefore, that, until both branches of 
Congress shall disapprove of that law of New 
| Mexico which was enacted in 1859, establishing 
| slavery in that country, slavery will be the con- 
dition of New Mexico. This, sir, must remain 
her condition until, by a vote of the Senate con- 
curring with a vote of the House, that law shall 
be annulled. 
|| I ask gentlemen, as a matter of fact, what is 
likely to happen in respect to that Territory? 
How long will it be before you can command a 
majority of votes inthe Senate? While the States 
are bound by their allegianee to the Union, and 
found in their places in that great convocation 
of sovereign States, how long will it be before 
you can get a vote which will annul that law of 
New Mexico? I shall not answer this question. 
I know that it is subject to be answered variously 
by minds which entertain various views of the 
|| future. Be that as it may, we are bound by a 
law acted on by a Territorial Legislature in the 
exercise of the powers given to it. It has, under 
the authority of the Congress of the United States, 
established slavewy in New Mexico, and it exists 
there this day by a law as powerful as any law 
which can be made. If that portion of our vacant 
territory which lies south of 36° 30' be, as it cer- 
tainly is, the only portion of the United States 
where you wish to establish the institution of 
|| slavery, why not, then, take up this territory, form 
it into a State, and admit it¢ Then the strife is 
forever ended. It is inhabited by people who, 
| only a year ago, established slavery there. Let 
them vote on their organic law, and come into the 
Union with or without slavery, as the law of 1850 
permits. ‘Thus you will remove forever this fear- 
ful fire-brand which, if applied to your temple of 
freedom, will require something more, | fear, than 
the patriotism and wisdom of the present genera- 
| tion to extinguish. Why notcast from you this 
apple of discord? This is all the territory of the 
United States which, you pretend, is adapted to 
slave labor. It is all we can give you; and itis 
' much more likely that, eight or ten years from 
| this time, it will be less difficult to establish free 
States than to extend slavery there. 

Some have said, some doubtless believe, that 
the people of that Territory are not sufficiently 
educated in the principles of free government to 
carry on a State government. [I do not think it 
quite modest or proper for us at this time to im- 
dain in any harsh criticism on the ability of men 
any where to govern themselves. lL am willing to 
trust the old Mexican and the old Spaniard of that 
country; and the peon too. Let me say a word 
about the peon. I myself regarded the system of 
eonage as a great abuse until I came to inquire 
intoit. I have fully understood it from gentlemen 
who have administered justice as judges in the 
courts of New Mexico. I find that itisa voluntary 
contract entered into by one freeman to work a 
given length of time for another freeman; and 
instead of giving damages when the contracting 
varty violates that contract, it is the law of that 
Territory to enforce the execution of the contract 
specifically. ‘That is the whole of the system of 
peonage. 
| I have no doubt, from the long continuance of 

that system of labor by contract, that it is ver 
well adapted to the condition of that people; aed, 
under our judicial system, cannot be greatly 
abused. It is their mode of labor. Instead of 
giving damages on the contract, when the hired 
| man refuses to perform his part of it, instead of 
pursuing him with a constable and writs of exe- 
cution, selling his cow, and starving his children 
for the want of milk, the court says to the hired 
man, ** Work out honestly; fulfill the letter of 
your contract; and if this man, for whom you 
., have contracted to labor, and who has advanced 
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money to you for your necessities, or for any 


Come before it, and you will have redress.’’ 
Does anybody imagine that a peon will be denied 


in that Territory? Iam willing to trust the pres- 
ent people of New Mexico to frame a constitu- 
tion for State government, and trust the future 
for all necessary amendment. If they do not 
know how to do it, they are free to resort to im- 
itation; and, I dare say, if they imitate us, we 
must be satisfied they have done the best they 
could to produce a perfect system. — 

Does any man suppose it is possible to com- 
bine all the intellects which make up this Con- 
gress, in both branches of it, so that all shall think 
alike in regard to a constitutional point? We 
know how varying idiosyncracies give peculiar 
character tothe operations of the mind; we know 
how inherent selfishness operates upon the weak- 
nesses of men; but it is enough for us to know 
that the Seuth does believe that a great political 
party intends to do it some wrong. hether 
there is any ——- of doing it, or any truth 
in it or not, it is enough to know that the minds 
of our brethren are disturbed, that their hearts are 
sad at the prospect, and we ought to submit to 
them such terms as will forever put it out of the | 
power of that party to do those imputed wrongs. | 
And now let it be understood by our southern 
brethren that we have constitutional ideas upon 
this subject, which it is impossible to eradicate 
from our minds; and that, since we do differ, and 
that difference is concentrated, so far as this insti- 
tution of slavery is concerned, upon the Territory 
of New Mexico, the North generously offers to | 
put that Territory immediately under their con- 
trol, with the institution of slavery now fixed 
there, to be continued or not, as the constitution 
made by the people shall ordain. Whether it 
remain there one or five years, or be driven out, 
is with the people, who are left free to adopt or 
rejectit. And if you should protect slavery there 
for ten years to come, every year you would find 
more white population from the free States there | 
than would come from all the slave States. Why? 


Because itis not a Territory adapted to the system 1} 


of slavery which exists in the old slave States. 
But it is the best and only Territory we have to 
offer. It is all we can give. 

And I now ask you, men of the South, why do 

ou want to go there atall? You have not slave 
(alias enough. In no quarter of the globe is there | 
such a demand for labor as there isin the south- | 
ern section of this Union now for slave labor. Be- | 
fore this present unhappy state of our affairs had 
reduced the value of every thing in the country, 
a negro, which only a few years ago was worth 
$400, was worth from twelve to fifteen hundred, 
and yet, in the language of one of your eminent 
men, you declare that you must expand or die. 
How is it that this delusion has been fastened upon 


you? The statistics of your country and the price || 


of your negroes should have told you that you 
have not negroes enough for the cultivation of 
your soil, and that you will not, in the natural 
course of increase, have negroes enough for fifty 
years to come, to work the territory you already 
vossess. How, then, could you occupy New 

exico? 

I have been examining with some care into the 
oresent condition of the southern country. I | 
ate sought information from those who ought | 








| er the people you acquire wish it or not. 


redress, when it is remembered that he is a voter 
| 





T 
|| of bales. 

other objects, abuses you, the court is open. || 
! 
| 
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Every acre of this land in Texas will 
produce one bale. 


| ‘Therefore, if the cotton lands alone of Texas 


are cultivated by slave Igbor, they would produce 
seventy-five million bales of cotton; and that they 
willdo whenever the market of the worlddemands, 
and you can get labor enough to produce that 
amount. Am I mistaken in this? There lies the 
land open to the sun, spreading out its bosom to 
you, men of the South, inviting you to come with 
your slaves, and make these acres white with 
cotton fields. But where will you get your slave 
labor from for all this? If seventy-five million 
bales of cotton be made, with an average of five 
bales to a hand, you will want fifteen million 
working hands in Texas to produce them. Now, 
out of a family of negroes, you will not get, on 
an average, more than one working hand in three; 
two out of three being children or the decrepit 
and aged. So that, for every working hand, you 
have two others, who are not considered hands. 
Then, when you shall have, in the ordinary in- 
crease of negroes in this country, fifteen million 
working hands in Texas, you will have forty-five 
million slaves there. Now you have only four 


| million in all the United States, and yet you think 


ou are ready to suffocate for want of room. 
vou want cotton fields to work. There they 
are; but where are the slaves to work them 
with? 

Now, I take it for granted that Georgia, Mis- 
sissippi, Alabama, Tennessce, and Arkansas, are 
not occupied as they might be with slavery, and 
I believe that those five States, if well cultivated, 
would be equal at least to one fourth of the unoc- 
cupied cotton territory of Texas. Then you would 
have one hundred millionacres of land to be worked 
by slave labor. Then, sypposing that each hand 
produces five bales of cotton, you will perceive 
that you will want nearly twenty million working 
hands, which would give youa negro population 
of about sixty million, counting men, women, and 
children. Now you have only four million; but 
you suffocate and choke, and must expand or die; 
so you say! 

if, in these things, I have been mistaken, south- 
ern men have been mistaken. In the face of these 
statistics, can you present tothe civilized world— 


| or to the barbarian world—a well-founded neces- 


sity for the expansion of slave territory? Look 


| at the eighteen million white men who occupy 
| the free States, as well as the territory north of 


36° 30'. There we have eleven persons to asquare 
mile; while you have only nine. But you seem 
not to care for the suffocation of white men. Ter- 
a. must be conquered for slavery, when there 
is a demand for sixty million slaves in the coun- 
oF now opened to you, without going to New 

exico atall. Is it not so? What, then, are 
we quarreling about? What are we to divide 
for? 

But it is proposed that we shall insert in our 
——— to amend the Constitution, that this 
ine of 36° 30’ shall gird the globe, and that all 
south of it shall be open to slavery; and-by this 
proposed amendmentslavery is fixed there, wheth- 
Every 
one who looks upon the map knows that it means 
the conquest of Mexico, and all the small Repub- 
lics in southern America. One of our Mexican 
acquisitions is now the very accursed cause of our 
ruin; and yet you covet another. Is not this the 
very madness of the moon? You have four mil- 


to know; ET have been advised by gentlemen of || lion negroesnow,and you must increase the num- 
the South, and I have regulated my judgment en- || ber to sixty million before you can want room 


tirely by theirs. In the State of Texas alone there || for slave labor. 


are three hundred million acres of land. 
informed by a gentleman who has explored that 
State thoroughly, that one third of that entire 
quantity of land can be profitably occupied in 
cultivating cotton. Another gentleman has told 
me, that not more than one fourth could be so culti- 
vated. I have taken the latter statement as my 
basis of calculation. That would give seventy- 
five million acres of land in Texas which can be 
profitably cultivated with slave labor. How many 
million negroes have you now? Not quite four 
million, counting men, women, and children. 
Now, Lam told by those gentlemen that one good | 
hand in Texas is equal to the production of five | 
bales of cotton. ‘The whole product of cotton in | 
this country now amounts tv about four million 





Fifty years hence you will not 


Lam |) be able to supply slaves enough to meet the rea- 


| 
| 
} 
| 
| 


sonable demand for slave labor in the present 
slave States; yet you will ponder and speculate 
upon your condition as it may possibly be half a 
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| I shall not follow the example of some, who lif 


| the curtain —s conceals the quick comins 
| future from us. have no wish to explore th: 
gloomy prospect they have held up to us. [y; 


| I wil} 
| not now encounter the grim specters of desnai, 
| they present. I will not, I cannot, anticipate that 


| future, and walk forth among the broken archos 
the ruined towers, and prostrate columns of this 
glorious temple of freedom, in which the tribes of 
the South and the North have so long worshi ed 
in peace and joy and brotherly love. That tes 
still stands in_all its grand proportions; but it 
stands alone. Wander overall the earth, and you 
will find no other like it. I will not believe that the 
blows aimed at it, however numerous or power. 
ful, shall cause it to rock or reel. I will hope, as 
they who built it prayed and hoped, that it shall 
stand foréver, as it now stands, on its own solid 
and deep foundations. : 





STATE OF THE UNION. 


SPEECH OF HON. JNO. 8S. MILLsoy, 
OF VIRGINIA, 
In tHe Hovse or Representatives, 
January 21, 1861. 


The House having under consideration the report from 
the select committee of thirty-three— 


Mr. MILLSON said: 

Mr. Speaker: I feel that I ought not to be silent 
in this debate. Great events are happening every 
day. Great questions are every day presented for 
our decision. I have some views to submit; I do 
not know how sound they are, how just they are; 
but this I know, that if we would all frankly and 
fairly express our real sentiments, without any 
weak concession to what we believe to be error, 
for the sake of conciliating an adverse sentiment, 
this collision of opinion would be apt to strike 
out the truth. 

Mr. Speaker, we have a grave controversy, and 
I acknowledge the obligation to approach its dis- 
cussion in a temperate and conciliatory spirit. 
will imitate the temper and nidhetnsion1 cannot 
equal the eloquence—of the gentleman from Ohio 
(Mr. Corwin] who has just closed his speech. I 
will say nothing that may rankle the prejudices of 
any political party. Sir, 1 have, perhaps, as fre- 
quently and as earnestly as any of my colleagues, 
combated the positions assumed by our political 
opponents from the northern States. But this is 
no time for altercation and recrimination, and | 
have no purpose now of reviving those discus- 
sions. 

Sir, what was the state of things which led to 
the formation of the committee whose report we 
are now considering? The Union in imminent 
danger of dissolution! The Government threat- 
ened with overthrow! Is it desirable to preserve 
the Union? Do we want the Union to continue 
such as the Constitution made it? Doesany man 
say no? Sir, I know there are some gentlemen 
who do not desire a continuance of the American 
Union. There are others, perhaps, who would 
not acknowledge a wish to destroy it, yet regard 
the dread results of a dissolution of the Union with 
a degree of lightness which, to me, is absolutely 
shocking. Yes, sir, the worst sign of all is the 
levity with which the whdle subject is viewed by 
many of those upon whom the people have de- 
volved the responsibility of administering their 
affairs. They do not seem to understand the dread 
| significance of the proposed a. of our 
| Government. Sir, I do not expect the statesmen 
of the present day to attain to the wisdom of the 
founders of our Constitution; but I did suppose 
ewe might at least aspire to the capacity of com- 
pre 





ending its results. One ignorant of the mech- 


century to come; and unless your dreams are ac- || anism of a watch, and incapable of putting its 


cepted as truths now, and provision made for you | 
half a century to come, you rush madly on the 
destruction of yourselves, and not yourselves 


and understand its uses. But some of those 0 


| parts together, might still admire it when done, 
| whom isassigned only the humble duty of keeping 


: ° . . : hiects 
only, but the final destruction and overthrow of |! it going, seem to be so unconscious of its 0»)¢'S 


the best Government known among men, and the 
extinction of the fairest hope yet presented to the 
longing hearts of a world. 

Mr. Speaker, | shall say nothing more now on 
the subject before us. | have omitted all reference 
to several recommendations of the committee. I 


| leave their vindication, if it be wanted, to others. 


that they would break it into pieces to escape the 
annoyance of its ticking. If there be those here 
who desire the dissolution of the Union asan end, 
as a consummation to be wished, I have no arg’ 

| ment to make to them. : , 
If the Union is to continue, is it desirable that 
| there shall be a reconciliation of the differences 
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which have so long disturbed its harmony? I | 
suppose, sit, ine very appointment of the com- | 
mittee, by so large a vote of the House, implies | 
that such a result is sought and wished. But if | 
there be those who want no reconciliation, who | 
court strife and would perpetuate discord, to them 
i have no argument to make. , 

approach, then, the consideration of the ues- | 
tions before the House. In one respect I will not | 
imitate the example of the gentleman from Ohio, 
unless I shall unconsciously wander from my 

jurpose. I do not propose to discuss any of the 

controverted questions of the day, either to defend 
the Democratic or southern policy, or to assail 
that of the Republican party. We are trying to 
find out whether anything has yet happened, or is 
likely to happen, which requires, or would justify, 
a dissolution of the Union. We are trying to 
settle existing difficulties; and the first step in the 
settlement of any difficulty is to understand pre- 
cisely what it is that is to be settled. 

Is it the election of Lincoln that is to be brought 
into the settlement? Is it the election of Lincoln 
that is to beadjusted ? No, sir; that is now beyond 
éurreach. Ithas been asked, *‘ shall Virginia sub- 
mit to Lincoln?”’ Lreply, Virginia submit to Lin- 

_coln! No! Virginiasubmitto Lincoln! Never! It 





coln, who, as the servant of Virginia and her sister 
States, mustdo their bidding. Itis Lincoln, who, 
as President of the United States, will fulfill the 
functions and discharge the duties imposed upon 
him by Virginia in common with the other States 
of the Union which made the Constitution and pre- 
scribed and limited the authority and powers to be 
exercised by their agents. It is not Lincoln ruling 
Virginia. [tis the States, of whom Virginia is one, 
the Constitution—the work of Virginia—which 
control, it may be, the unwilling will of Lincoln, 
and oblige him to do what Virginia has made it | 
his duty todo. What though the people of Vir- | 
ginia gave their vote against Lincoln? What 
though the people of Virginia, through their Rep- 


resentatives here, give their vote against the pas- || 


sage of a law enacted by Congress? It is still 
Virginia that says the law shall be obeyed. Itis 
Virginia that says that her will is potential, and 
that whoever may receive a majority of the elec- 
toral votes of the Union shall be the President. 
Instead of submitting to Lincoln, Iam submitting 
to the sovereign will of Virginia. 

What, then, is the evil to be remedied? Is it 
the personal liberty bills that-are assigned as a 
justifiable cause of secession? So far, I have seen 
no other eause involving a breach of the Consti- 
tution assigned for secession but the passage of 
personal liberty bills. The gentleman from Ohio 
very properly remarked—although he would have 
saved me some labor in the illustration of the sub- 
ject if he had followed up his own suggestion to its 
proper conse cemtnandiien those laws were passed 
by northern Eaaieemar: Itis true, I consider the 
whole subject from rather a different point of view 
from that taken by the gendeman from Ohio. I 
stand here a State-rights man. I stand here now 
what I have ever been—a State-rights man of the 
straitestsect. [doregard the Constitution asacon- 
vention oreompact between the States of the Union; 
and I do believe that a deliberate, palpable, and 
dangerous violation of the Constitution by some 
of the parties to it would release the other parties 
from their reciprocal obligations. But, sir, is the 
Legislature of a State one of the parties to the 
compact? The Legislature of a State is but a sub- 
ordinate agency of one of the parties. Andif the 
passage of an unconstitutional law, if the assump- 
ion of unconstitutional power by a State Legis- 
lature, may be regarded as an infraction of the 
Constitution, by one of the parties to it, then so 
would be the assumption of unconstitutional 
power by the President, by the Governor of a | 
State, a State or Federal judge, a postmaster, or | 
collector of the customs. 

| 
| 





But here, sir, 1 am compelled to leave the gen- 
tleman from Ohio, If the act of a State Legisla- 
ture be deliberately approved and ratified by the 
people; if, after remonstrance, the people sanction 
the act of their agent, then, sir, it is the privilege 
of the States that are the parties to the Constitu- 
ion to regard the acts of the Legislatures as the 
acts ot the States they represent, and hold the 
Conipact of Union to be broken, Ido not see that 
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| our sense of the injustice done us. 
| Mr. Speaker, see anything in the passage of per- 








| throw away all that we have, because it is possi- 
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any such resort has yet been made to the States; 
nor do | enter on the inquiry bow far the viola- 
tion of the compact by one or two States, or by 
four or five States, will justify any State in sev- 
ering the ties that connect her also with States | 
that have not offended. I will not go into the con- || 
sideration of that question. Let it suffice to} wow 
that, although it may be the privilege of a State 
to avail herself of the broken faith of another, if | 
it be her interest or her wish to do so, yet it is but | 
a privilege, and cannot be considered a duty. If | 
so, the passage of a personal liberty bill by Con- 
necticut would compel Massachusetts to secede; 
for Massachusetts is a party to the Constitution as 
well as South Carolina. The refusal of one State 
tocomply withasingle Federalengagement would, 
on sucha supposition, instantly destroy the Union 
as to all, and resolve the Federation into as many 
separate and independent nations as there were 
States composing it. If these States derive great 
advantage trom the Union, it would be strange if 
they were held to forfeit it by the faithless act of 
another State. 

That the passage of these bills by northern Le- 
gislatures is a grievous wrong, ought not to be 
denied. That we will silently submit to them, 
cannotbesupposed. Whatthen? Can noredress 
be had? ust we either submit to this wrong, 
or sacrifice, by secession from the Union, the most 
important rights and interests belonging to us as 
members of the Union? Sir, we will do neither. 
We may bring these laws before the courts, and 
annul them as unconstitutional; or we may, by 
retaliatory legislation, as Virginia has done, show 
I do not, then, 


sonal liberty bills that requires a dissolution of 
the Union; more especially as evidence has been 
so plainly and clearly supplied, within the last 
few weeks, of the purpose on the part of northern 
Legislatures themselves to strike these offensive 
laws from their statute-bvoks. No one, till very 
lately, seems to have supposed that disunion was | 
demanded for such acause; no one would now sup- 
pose it; had Mr. Breckinridge been elected Pres- 
ident; and as no other actual wrong, either on the 
part of the Federal Government, or by any State 
government, has been assigned in justification of 
secession, | am forced to conclude that there is 
nothing in the past which invokes a remedy so 
extreme. 

But dissolution is urged because of apprehended 
danger; because of peril in the future; and what 
is it? Gentlemen tell us that-the territorial ques- 
tion—the power to prohibit slavery in the Som 
tories—must be settled. Must be settled! Why, 
sir, it seems to be strangely overlooked by many 
that the question is already settled; settled by the | 
existing laws of the land; settled by the Consti- 
tution; settled by the supreme judicial tribunal of | 
the country; and settled in favor of the South. | 
And yet the overthrow of the Government is | 
sought, and disunion, with all its attendant hor- 
rors, invited, because a very large number of the 
northern people are trying to unsettle it—with less | 
prospect of success, perhaps, than at any time be- 
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| perity and renown, and of life itself. 


| defen 


| tees. 
| presented by the gentleman from Ohio, that the 
| members of the Republican party entertamed con- 


| doubts and differences. 
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~ 
|| choose to exercise them. 


' hi _ 1, too, will defend her 
right to commit suicide, if she be tired of pros- 
But the 


rights belonging to Virginia, which I, as ene of 


_ her sons, reared in the school of State rights, am 


most eager to maintain, are those which concern 
her welfare and safety—her commerce, her in- 
dustry, her peace, her consideration at home and 
abroad, the property, the happiness, the lives of 
her people; in short, all those inestimable bless- 
ings and benefits which the Constitution has se- 


|| cured to her as a member of this Union, and of 


which she is now, or was but lately, in the actual 
enjoyment. These are State rights which I would 
have her defend at every hazard. These are 
State rights which, if all the other States should 
attempt to take them from her, I would have her 
dl against their united power. And these are 
the State rights which some State-rights men want 
her to throw away, only toshow her right to do so. 
And what is it that should make her do so? Is 
it honor? No, it is only fear; fear that something 
may be done hereafter—some wrong attempted, 
or committed, which her sons may not then have 
the spirit or the power to resist. 
Suil, Mr. Speaker, itis undoubted|y true, that the 
people feel apprehensions of future aggression, of 
coming danger; and | regret that | must dissent 


| from the conclusion to which the gentleman from 
| Ohio brought his argument—that these apprehen- 


sions of danger may be wholly allayed by con- 


| gressional legislation, and without some new 


guarantees in the Constitution. Gentlemen, my 
constituents do not believe the declarations of their 
political opponents. Gentlemen, my constituents 
will not believe the explanations of their own Rep- 
resentatives, when they inform them what are 
the designs, and what are not the designs, of the 
Republican party; and you cannot expect them to 
repose greater confidence in your assurances than 
in the statements of those whom they have con- 
stituted their Representatives. 

It is proper that there should be some guaran- 
t does not involve the objection just now 


stitutional views which they could not yield. We 
are not asking any surrender of constitutional 
views, founded on their construction of the Con- 
stitution as it is. Wedo not ask them to give 
up their construction of the existing clauses of the 
Constitution; but we ask an addition—a stipula- 
tion. We ask that the Constitution may interpret 
itself. There can be no objection, then, on the 
ground gf a surrender of constitutional views; be- 
cause such a stipulation would simply determine 
It proposes no conces- 
sion of privileges to the South. It proposes no 


| new grant of rights to the slaveholding States. It 


requires no surrender of power or advantage by 


| the northern States. It would serve only as a dec- 


fore. Weare in the possession of all that weclaim. 1 


There is no Territory into which we have not the 
rightto go now with ourslaves. And yet we must 


ble it may be taken fromus. Let us do what we 
may, how can we prevent other people from at- 
tempting to undo it? 

I cannot, then, see, Mr. Speaker, that there are 
any well-founded: apprehensions of future danger 
that afford any justification for giving up our pres- 
ent security, and rushing headlong into disunion. 

But we are urged to do this in the name of 
State-rights. Gentlemen who are neophytes in 
the State-rights school address me, a veteran 
State-rights man, with the argument that we 
must vindicate the rights of our State. And what 
are those State rights which some are so forward 
to defend? Why, it would seem that gentlemen 
suppose there are no other rights of a State but 
those which involve her own destruction; the 
right to sacrifice her interests; the right to lay 
heavy burdens on her own people; the right to 
expose herself to extreme peril; the right to throw 
away all her rights, 

But, gentlemen, I stand with you there, too. I | 
too will defend these rights of my State, if she | 


laration of existing rights, 

Gentlemen, in another point of view, this terri- 
torial question has been settled. The battle has 
been fought, and it has been won by both par- 
ties; it has been lost by both parties. You have 
lost the principle on which your party is founded. 


| You cannot, under existing laws and the exist- 


| troversy on the subject hereafter. 


|| properly be used against a seceding State. 
|| Sal 


ing Constitution, as interpreted by the Supreme 
Court, prohibit slavery ina Territory. You have 
lost the battle; we have gained it. But you know 
that, if your purpose has been to exclude slavery 
from the Territories, there is not the least proba- 
bility that slavery will ever be carried into any 
one of them. Thus, in all that respects practical 
results, you have gained the battle, and we have 


lost it. You have lost the principle; we the sub- 
stance. You have gained the substance; we the 
principle. We are, then, on equal terms, We 


are both victors; we are both vanquished. There 
is nothing, then, to prevent us from making an end 
of the whole quarrel now, and preclude all con- 
Let us restore 
that harmony aad good fellowship which ought 
to ae amongst confederated States. 
was sorry to hear the gentleman from Ohio 
intimate that insome contingencies coercion “et 
1e 
there would be no coercion atiempted of a 
seceding State if it should obey the laws. Sir, if 
a State, after secession, refused obedience to the 
laws, it is because it has thrown off its obligations 
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to the Constitution. I will not now inquire 
whether it has done this in the proper form and 
manner, or whether it has had just and sufficient 
cause and provocation for the act; I will not dwell 
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. ee (at . ee ; 
cidal hands against one of the authors and framers 


} 


on the significant fact that South Carolina, and | 


— Florida, made the passage of personal 
iberty bills, by the Legislatures of some northern 
States, the ground and justification for secession , 
I need not call attention to the fact that South 


Carolina withdraws from the Union, and yet the | 


acts she — of were not done in virtue of | 


any powers derived from the Union; that she ab- 


solves herself from the Constitution, and yet the | 
Constitution, so far from being the source or the | 


occasion of her grievances, supplies the only 
means by which they could be re ressed; that she 


dissolves her connection with the Federal Gov- | 


ernment, and yet the Federal Government has 
neither committed nor is responsible for the 
wrongs to which she applies this anomalous rem- 
edy; nor will 1 comment on her mode and manner 
of secession. I confess, as a State-rights man, 
that the course pursued by South Carolina is not 
what her association with the other States re- 
quired, South Carolina isamemberof this Union. 
If she secedes, she withdraws from the Union. 


South Carolina does not secede from Congress; | 


she never was a member of Congress. She does | 


not retire from the Federal Government; she was 
never a part of the Federal Government. When 
aeandietiaes she withdraws from the Union—from 
her association with the other States; and I confess 
that, instead of hurrying, fleeing, escaping from 
the Union, as if she dunsoned her own sovereign 
right to secede, | would have her call together the 
confederated States, inform them ofhergrievances, 
and make known to them, and not to the Federal 
Government only, her intention to withdraw. 
We, in Congress, cannot be officially told by South 
Carolina that she has withdrawn from the Union, 


because we are the representatives of delegated | 
powers only; we represent none of the reserved 
powers. But South Carolina withdraws from || 
the Union in the exercise of her reserved powers || 
or rights. Still, though we have no official notice |) 


of the secession of South Carolina, yet we have 
such strong, such clear, such definite information 
of the fact, from informal and unofficial sources, 


as will warrant us in acting 4s if we had received | 


it through the proper channel. She has, then, 
withdrawn from the Union; and, having with- 
drawn, she is not to be coerced as a member of 
the Union. The gentleman says that she is only to 
be coerced into obedience to the Federallaw. But 
she denies her obligation to obey the Federal law; 
and while I do not approve of the mode in which 
South Carolina has withdrawn from the Union; 
and while I have little sympathy, and hardly any 
yatience with her, as to the causes assigned for 
Se secession; while I do not forget that lama 
Representative of Virginia, and not of South Car- 
olina; while I think I see that there was a purpose 
on ler part so to act upon the other States as to 
compel them to follow wherever she might please to 


lead them; yet, not merely for the sake of South | 


Carolina, notmerely forthe sake of the other seced- 
ing States, but for the sake of my own State, I op- 


pose every resort to foree,and every attempt at co- 


ercion. I do not want the issue changed. 


do not || 


wantnewclements of dissension thrown among the | 


people of Virginia, Kentucky, Tennessee, North 


Carolina, Maryland,and Delaware. I donot want | 


any disturbing question to take the place of the 
existing inquiry, whether there be anything in 
the past or in the probable future which would 
justify a disruption of this Government. I do 


not wantthe sympathies of the people of the South | 


excited, and their passions fired by a resort to un- 
necessary and improper force. It is for the sake 
of my own State, for the sake of other States 
now in the Union, and which may remain in the 
Union, that I protest against the application of 
force in any form for the purpose of reducing to 
subjection a State that has, in the exercise of her 
sovereign will, determined to withdraw from the 
Union. No, Mr. Speaker; call together a con- 
vention of States, and submit the question to 
them. Let them meet on equal terms, as the 

met when the present Constitution was rata d 
and let them, as the authors of this Government, 
determine what shall be done. It is not for us, 
the creatures of their power, to lift up our parri- 


| 
| 
| 





of it. South Carolina, misguided as she may 
be, rash and reckless of the wishes and interests 
of others as I believe she has been—and I regret 
to express this belief—is still one of the original 
authors of the Constitution. We are its crea- 
tures, inferior to South Carolina as one of the 
powers that made us. 

Let me say a word upon a subject which the 
gentleman from Ohio (Mr. Corwin] discussed 
with so much ability and so much frankness; and 
that is, the idea of property in slaves. The gen- 
tlemau from Ohio has taken a philosophical view 
of this question. . Nothing, in my judgment, has 


| been more senseless than the silly controversy 


which has been carried on so long between north- 
ern and southern men as to whether the Consti- 
tution recognizes the existence of property in man. 
One would suppose — ‘* property in man”’ 
was to be found in the Constitution, and that gen- 
tlemen were quarreling as to the proper interpre- 
tation to be given to it; but, as there is no such 
language there, it is wholly unnecessary to inquire 
whether that description of domestic servitude— 
that personal relation which is described in the 
Constitution in the words ** persons held to ser- 
vice or labor under the laws of any State’’—can 
be called property or not. Southern gentlemen 


| sometimes say, in public debate, that slaves are 


property, and nothing but property. I cannot 
understand why they said so, except that they sup- 
posed they wert claiming most for the South, when 
they expressed themselves in language which they 
thought would be most offensive to the North. 
That the claim of the master to the slave consti- 
tutes property, is undoubtedly true; but to sup- 
pose that there is nothing in the relation between 
them but property, is to lower and degrade the 
southern position. It isthe weakest ground upon 
which the institution of slavery, in its consti- 
tutional relations, can be placed. There is a 
personal relation that ismuch higher. ‘The Con- 
stitution recognizes or describes these men as 
persons held to service. 1 have heard it said by 
members of the Republican party that the framers 
of the Constitution refused to use any terms that 
would indicate a recognition of the right of prop- 
erty in man; that they excluded the word slave, 
or slavery, from the Constitution, because of their 


reluctance to disclose the fact that there was any 


such personal relation acknowledged or estab- 
lished by the laws of any of our States. 
Sir, such an argument does great injustice to 


\the framers of the Constitution. They were 


j 


moved by no such sentimentalism. It is a re- 
— to them, to say that they were so intensely 
1ypocritical that they were not ashamed to do 
what they were ashamed to talk about. It is an 
aspersion upon them to suppose that they were 
so intensely hypocritical as to consent to the con- 
tinuance of the slave trade for twenty years, with 
all its attendant horrors and atrocities, and yet, 
like timid maidens, to shrink from the words 
**slave’’ and ‘‘slavery,’’ as recognizing property 
in a human being. No, sir; they had stronger and 
better reasons for the adoption of the language 
they put in the Constitution. They knew—and 
the gentleman from Ohio [Mr. Corwin] has re- 
lieved me from much of the discussion by the 
able and lucid manner in which he has illustrated 
this subject to-day—they knew the word slave, 
or slavery, was a word of vague and indefinite 
signification, having a variety of meanings. Had 
they used the word slave, it would have led to 
infinite cavil and dispute as to the precise mean- 
ing intended. Some Abolitionist might have ar- 
gued that it did not apply to Africans held to 
servitude under the laws of Virginia and Mary- 


land; that a negro servant,escaping from his mas- 


ter, was not such a slave as the Constitution re- 
quired to be delivered up, because the master had 
not the power of iife and death over him, as under 
the Roman law, which authorized the master to 
take the life of his slave. They might have ar- 
gued, moreover, that the word slavery, in the 
Constitution, was one, and to be taken in one 
sense alone: that is, that two different interpreta- 


| tions could not be given to it; and therefore, if 


the laws of domestic servitude in South Caro- 
lina differed from those in Virginia, the word 
slavery might be applied to one or the other of 
them, but itcould net be applied to both; because 
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dete eainhade a = 
youcould not give different Interpretations to tha 
Constitution, 

| 


cription for a 


/same word. ‘I'he framers of the 
then, sir, wisely substituted a des 
word. They said ‘ persons held to Service 
| labor under the laws of any State.”’ It embry bo 
/every kind of servitude.” It comprehended «t 
servants of Virginia, of North Carolina of Son 
| Carolina, of Georgia, and of all the Stat 9 - 
excluded all cavil and all doubt. But the oll Ie 
guilty of no such miserable hypocris Ste 
sometimes attributed to them—that they . 
unwilling to introduce into the Constitution mr 
phrase which mightimply thatthere could be iar 
erty in man. To insist that they are eeuens ‘ 
_ well as property, is to take the highest positio 2 
| which the South can rest herclaims, To ony thet 
they are property, and nothing but roperty, is 
not true in any sense of the word. It js not true 
in physics; it 1s not true in morals; it is not trée 
in religion; it is not true in politics. A slave isa 
man. He is a responsible man; responsible to ow 
. ° r 
laws, responsible to God. He is a person: a per 
son held to service; and it is because he js : ool 
son, that the position of the South before this Con. 
gress and in the Constitution is impregnable, | 
say it is because he is a person that gentlemen of 
the Republican party are forbidden to passa law 
prohibiting his emigration into the Territories. 
As mere property, you might set up a plausible 
claim to exclude him. Ay,as mere property there 
would be a color of argument in favor of his ex. 
clusion; but as a person, a person held to service 
a man holding a personal relation to another, a 
| member of the household, a part of the family 
| you have no more right to exclude him from the 
privilege of going into the Territories with his 
master than you have to exclude a wife from going 
into the Territories with her husband. The wife, 
too, by law, owes service and labor to the hus- 
| band. The relation existing between husband 
and wife is the relation established by the laws of 
the States; and the gentleman from Ohio cannot 
say that these are laws which are local, and do not 
extend beyond the limits of the States where they 
were enacted; because the same argument would 
force him to the conclusion that it is within the 
power of Congress to exclude from a Territorya 
wife bound to her husband under the laws of any 
State, and that the husband cannot carry a wife 
| occupying that relation with him into the Terri- 
| tories, because the law under which that relation 
was established or recognized does not extend 
beyond the territory of the State in which it was 
enacted. 

This, then, is the very highest position which 
the South can occupy in relation to their slaves. 
And permit me, sir, to say that, if they were prop- 
erty, and nothing but property, they would not 
be represented in Congress; for there is no de- 
scription of property represented in Congress as 
property—neither lands, nor money, nor stocks, 
nor any other kind of property. If they were 
property, and nothing but property, then we de- 
prive ourselves of the right of representation of 
three fifths of their whole number, except upon 
the condition that an equal representation be given 
4 property of equal value in other States of the 

nion. 

Mr. Speaker, I know that very many of these 
false theories, really detrimental to the South, have 
been supported because of that natura! harmony 
of action between them arising from their relative 
weakness, which sometimes inchines the southern 
Representatives to acquiesce in almost any preten- 
sion set up bya Representative from their own sec- 
tion. I have sat in my seat and seen gentlemen 
from the South inconsiderately pressing propos 

tions, and heard them use arguments, which they 

supposed involved a very large claim ot right for 
their own section; when, in truth, they were not 
only calculated to excite a prejudice against them 
with those they were trying to convince, but, in 

; » involved a surrender 
point of fact, they sometimes Invo 








of the safeguards which the Constitution had se- 
cured to them. And when they would move to 
suspend the rules to introduce their propostton®, 
other southern gentlemen would sometimes vol 
with them, because of the natural disinclination 
of those from one section of the country to refuse 
to support what was brought forward to sustain 
acommon cause. Hence this acquiescence of ge" 


tlemen has sometimes impressed the popular mind 
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of the South with the belief that those pretensions | 
were right and just; because they were seemingly || 
.yored by the most intelligent of their Repre- || 
In that way it has come that some | 


fa ) 
ail and impracticable theories have been 
pressed in the name of the South; which, like that 
| have been discussing, actually involved a sur- 
render of many of the strongest positions which 
the South ought to occupy. . ‘ 
And now a word or two in relation to the views 
suggested by the gentleman from Ohio [Mr. Cor- 
wix} upon the subject of the admission of New 
Mexico asa State. I regret to have to differ with 








the gentleman upon this subject. The House | 


will perceive that I have not disagreed with him 


my admiration of the temper and t 
yvaded the whole of his speech. 


State of the Union—Mr. Millson. 
The SPEAKER pro tempore. It is. 

Mr. SICKLES. I submit that motion. 

Mr. BURNETT. [rise to a question of order. 
Itis, thata motion to suspend the rules is already 


| 
| 
| 
} 


pending before the House; and for the informa- | 
|| tion of the present occupant of the chair, I de- | 


|| sire to state that the Speaker of this House, this 
| day, decided that no other motion to suspend the | 


rules was in order, 

Mr. SICKLES. That point was overruled 
this morning. 

Mr. BURNETT. I desire to say further, that, 
if it is in order to move a temporary suspension 
of our rules, I desire to submit an amendment to 


|| the resolution of the gentleman, by which the 
on many points; and [ am happy now to express | 


ep which per- | 
Much of it I | 


heartily approve; and [ regret that Lam under the | 


necessity of dissenting from some of the conclu- 
sions to which the gentleman arrived. I cannot 
vive my consent to the admission of New Mexico 


at this time asa State, and for reasons wholly | 
unconnected with the sectional controversy which | 


is pow agitating the country. 
as some of my southern associates appear to do, 
that the people of the South were in any such 


Sir, if I believed, 


danger as justified disunion, in order to escape it; | 
if I believed that the Republican party could, if | 


they would, exclude slavery from the Territories; 
if [ believed that any such aggression could be 
consummated, why, leslghe then acceptthe tender 
of New Mexico as a State, in order that I might 
take away from them the inducement and the 


greene 


opportunity to accomplish any such purpose. | 


Whether they have the purpose or not, I know 
they have not the power. I say here now what 
I said more than a year ago to the Republican 
party: ‘*Gentlemen, I do not fear you. I do not 
fear that you will have the power to do what you 
declare itis your wish to do. Ido not believe 
you will be able to command a majority for the 


purpose of prohibiting slavery in the Territories | 


of the United States.’ 


1 should, perhaps, be do- | 


ing you injustice if | supposed that it was your | 


purpose now to attempt the exercise of this power. 


If, in-the present condition of the country, for | 
the sake of a wanton exercise of power, from 


which you could reap no advantage, you should || 


undertake to prohibit slavery in any part of the 
Territories of the United States, you would put 
yourselves beyond the pale of any sympathy—l 
was about to say of all respect—of the country. 
Should this be attempted, I do not believe you 
could succeed; and should you succeed here, I 
should rest secure in the decision of the supreme 
judicial authority of the country—a barrier which 
you can neither leap over nor break down. Iam 
under no apprehension; and I will not attempt to 
increase the present wanebay excitement in the 


country by stimulating the fears of others, when | 


! am altogether free from them myself. It is for 
that reason that I am unable to vote to admit New 
Mexico as a State. Ido not think she is now in 
a condition to become a State; and I will not con- 
sent to admit her as a State merely for the purpose 
of avoiding the shadowy and unreal danger of 
which I have spoken. But if I did believe it, I 
should then take her as a State. If I did believe 
that the safety of the Union depended upon it; if I 
believed that was the only escape from the exer- 
cise of a power to prohibit slavery in the Terri- 
tories, { should feel myself wholly inexcusable 
for not guarding against all these iataate by the 
admission of New Mexico. 
{Here the hammer fell.] 
Mr. ASHLEY. I move that the gentleman be 
allowed to proceed. 
Mr. BURNETT. I have no objection to the 
gentleman proceeding, nor had I to the gentleman 
from Ohio, {Mr. Corwin;] but I want some rule 
fixed by which this discussion is to be regulated. 
Mr. GROW. I appeal to gentlemen to let the 
gentleman proceed; there then will have been one 
long speech upon each side. After that, let the 
hour rule be enforced. 
Mr. BURNETT. I do not believe in any such 
way of doing things. 
Mr. MILLSON, I will say I do not choose to 
avail myself of the indulgence of the House. 
Mr. SICKLES. Is itin order to move to sus- 
pend the rule, so that the gentleman can proceed? 





hour rule shall be repealed. If we change the 
rule in one particular we can change it in all. 
The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman 


from Kentucky made the same point before, and | 


it was overruled by the Chair. The Chair will 
adhere to his previous decision in this case. 
Mr. BURNETT. Lappeal from that decision 
of the Chair. 
Mr. CLEMENS. 


I move to lay that appeal 


|| on the table. 


Mr. BURNETT. 
and nays. 

Mr. GROW. 
any objection to allowing the gentleman from 
Virginia to conclude his remarks, if it is under- 
stood that hereafter we will adhere to the hour 
| rule ? 

Mr. BURNETT. Iam opposed to two speeches 
being made upon the same side, without our hav- 
ing the opportunity to reply to them at the same 
length. 

Mr. RUFFIN. 
same side. 

Mr. MILLSON. I desire to be understoo 
| that I am not soliciting any expansion of the 
| rules of the House for my accommodation. I 
have always, heretofore, declined to ask any such 
alteration of the established rules; and I have, 


therefore, to request that gentlemen will withdraw | 


any motion or application they have submitted in 
| supposed deference to my wishes. 


Mr. BURNETT. 1 


Virginia proceeding, nor had I to the gentleman 
from Ohio; but if the time ts to be extended for 


extended for all. 


to order. 

Mr. CLEMENS. 
der. There is a motion pending to lay upon the 
table the appeal taken from the decision of the 
Chair by the gentleman from Kentucky; and that 
motion is not debatable. I was recognized, and 


Mr. BURNETT. I was well aware, without 
the interference of the member from I!linois or 
that of the member from Virginia, that debate was 


| heard the gentleman from Virginia, [Mr. Miit- 
| son,] I might be permitted to respond to his re- 
marks. 

Mr. MORRIS, of Illinois. I ask if the gentle- 
_man can be allowél to proceed when he himself 
| states that he is not in order? 
| TheSPEAKER pro tempore. The Chair would 
ask the gentleman from Virginia if he insists on 
his motion to suspend the rules? 

Mr. CLEMENS. I do. é 
House an opportunity of voluntarily offering to 
my colleague the privilege ofcontinuing his speech, 
whether he desires to avail himself ofit or not. 

The question being on laying the appeal on the 
| table, 

Mr. FLORENCE demanded tellers on the yeas 
and nays. 

Tellers were ordered; and Messrs. Scorr and 
BurFinTon were Appointed. 

The House divined; and the tellers reported— 
ayes 16, noes 113. 
| So (one fifth of those present hot voting there- 
| for) the yeas and nays were not ordered. 
| The appeal was then laid upon the table. 





The question was then taken on the motion to 
| suspend the rules; and (two thirds voting in favor 
thereof) the rules were suspended. 


Mr. BURNETT. I desire to move an amend- 


Upon that I call for the yeas | 


I ask gentlemen if there will be | 


esire to say that I have | 
not the slightest objection to the gentleman from | 


him, I hope the House will agree that it shall be | 
Mr. MORRIS, of Illinois. I call the gentleman | 


I rise to a question of or- | 


made the motion to lay the appeal upon the table. | 


I desire to give the | 
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ment to the pending proposition, [Cries of ** Too 


| late!’’ from the Republican side of the House.] 


|| I am addressing the Speaker, and not gentleman 


| upon the other side of the House; and I hope 


Both speeches are upon the | 


notin order; but l supposed that, asthe House had || 








they will wait tll I get through. 

Mr. SICKLES. I rise to a question of order. 

Mr. BURNETT. Wait, if you please, till I 
state my proposition. 

Mr. SICKLES,. The gentleman states that he 
rises to propose an amendment to the pending 
motion. My point of order is that there is no 
motion pending. 

Mr. sURNETT. There is a motion pending. 
The gentleman from Virginia, [Mr. Cremens,| 
ha& moved that his colleague from the Norfolk 
district be allowed to proceed, [propose to amend 


is that motion. 


Mr.SICKLES. The gentleman from Virginia 
moved to suspend the rules for the purpose of 
enabling him to submit that motion. He could 
not make the motion till the rules were suspended. 
The rules have this instant been suspended, and 
it is in order now for the gentleman from Virginia 
to make his motion. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The motion now 
before the House is that the gentleman from Vir- 


| ginia be allowed to proceed with his remarks, 


Mr. CLEMENS. 
tion on that. 

Mr. BURNETT. I desire to know if I am 
entitled to the floor? I was put off of it by the point 
of order raised by the gentleman from New York. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The Chair wili 
hear the remarks of the gentleman from Ken- 
tucky. 

Mr. BURNETT. I move to amend the motion 
of the gentleman from Virginia, so as to provide 
that any member engaged in this discussion, so 
long as this report is the special order, shall have 
an hour and a half in which to make his speech; 

and on that I call the previous quef&ion. 

Mr. WASHBURNE, of Hlinois. That is a 
yroposition to change one of the rules of the 

Iouse, and is not in order. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The Chair over- 
rules the motion of the gentleman from Ken- 
tucky. 

Mr. BURNETT. How does the Chair over- 
rule my motion? He has no right to do that. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The Chair is not 
called upon to state the reasons why he over- 
rules the motion. The previous question has 
| been demanded on the motion of the gentleman 
from Virginia. 

The previous question was seconded, and the 
main question ordered; and being put, Mr. CLem- 
| ENS’s motion was agreed to. 

So leave was given to Mr. Mittson to continue 

his speech. 

Mr. MILLSON. Mr. Speaker, it is with no 
| affectation that | say that I not only did not ap- 
| ply for an extension of the time to which my re- 
marks were limited by the rules of the House, 
but I did not desire it. Still, sir, i should be 
| making but a churlish return to the House for its 
| courtesy if I were now to refuse to speak; and 
| yet my habitual disinclination to accept courte- 
sies, even so kindly tendered, contrary to the or- 
| dinary rules of the House, will prevent me from 
| claiming the attention of the House for more than 
| a few moments longer. 
| Mr. Speaker, I was proceeding, when my hour 
| expired, to assign my reasons for not voting for 
| the bill reported by the committee for the admis- 
sion of New Mexico asa State. But I will not 
| 


1 move the previous ques- 


enlarge upon the observations which | have al- 
ready presented. 

I confess, sir, I was much pleased with the re- 
| marks of the gentleman from Ohio, in reference 
to the duty imposed upon all the States of this 
Union, to punish, by their own legislation, any 
attempts to put at hazard the safety of their sister 
States. The committee of thirty-three have re- 
ported a recommendation that the Legislatures of 
the different States of the Union shall enact laws 
upon that subject. This is the imperative duty 
of all confederate States, as it has been admitted 
| to be the duty even of nations bound together by 

ey treaties of amity. The gentleman from 
Ohio fitly referred to the part taken by Lord Ers- 
| kine, in preparing a bill regulating the whole sub- 
| ject of libel in England. Let me refer to an inci- 
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dent in British history, which occurred at a period 4| 


somewhat subsequent to the passage of Lord Ers- 


kine’s bill, when Great Britain, not bound to | 
, , 


France by the intimate tics that connect the States 
of the American Union, still prosecuted to con- 
viction Peltier, a French emigrant, for libel _ 
lished in England against the character of the 
French consul. The case, no doubt, is familiar 


to the recollection of all, as there are few who | 


have notread the magnificent oration of Sir James 
Mackintosh, in defense of the accused. Surely, 
sir, duties admitted to be obligatory upon neigh- 
boring nations, should have a controlling obliga- 
tion among the States of this Union. 


There are some other measures included in the | 


report of the committee of thirty-three, to which I 
regretto say thatl cannot, without some amend- 
ment, give my approval. I shall not be able to 


vote for the bill proposing certain amendments to | 


the existing fugitive slave law. 1 will not go into 
a detailed discussion of the provisions of that bjll, 
but content myself by saying that I believe some 
of its provisions will be found to be exceedingly 


cumbrous in practice. I allude particularly to | 


that giving the slave a jury trial before a Federal 
judge in the State from which he fled, For that 


reason, as well as for some other objections to | 


the bill, | must give my vote against it. 


bring my remarks to aclose. The different prop- 
ositions reported by the committee of thirty-three 
will be voted upon in the House, I suppose, sep- 
arately. For some of them I shall vote with a 
great deal of pleasure. I shall vote with great 
pleasure for the recommendation that the Consti- 


tution be so amended as to provide that no amend- | 


ment shall ever be made authorizing any inter- 
ference with slavery in the States, except with 
e consent ofall the States of the Union. 

I can only Tenew the expression of my regret 
that there were no other recommendations for ad- 
ditional constitutional guarantees. The times re- 
quire them, Mr. Speaker. The sensitiveness of 
the southern mind would render them proper, 


even if all the fifteen slave States were stilla part | 


of our Union. But it must be recollected that 


some of them have withdrawn. How many more | 
may retire, no man can foresee. The mere material | 
strength of the remaining southern States is di- | 


minished by the number of withdrawals of Sena- 


tors and Representatives. There will ey 
be more disquietude among the southern people | 
on that account, There was a reasonable expecta- | 


tion that some guarantees might be extended be- 


yond the present; for, whatever credit may be | 


given to the assurances now urged by members 
of the present Republican party, yet even they 
cannot pledge their successors. 
dertake to say what may be the condition of so- 
ciety and of the country at some future day, or 


what may be the sentiment of the districts they | 


now represent. There was a reasonable expecta- 
tion, therefore, that all parties would demand some 
definite guarantee that might preclude future con- 


troversy; that some stipulation should be made, | 


not altering the Constitution, because we ‘Mmain- 
tain that what we claim now is already in the 
Constitution, but sgme stipulation by which there 
should be an attempt, at least, to end forever the 
controversy that has so long unhappily disturbed 
the country, Gentlemen, we do not speak to you 
as a minority, seeking to propitiate a majority. 
Remember that we now are the majority, or were 


until the withdrawal of some of the southern | 
States. We are in power. You have the Pres- | 


ident of your choice in the executive chair, but 
that is all, and he is there curbed and controlled 
by our Constitution and our law. Even as com- 
mander-in-chief of the Army and Navy, he can 
do nothing except what our laws require and 
authorize him to do, 

Weare, then, the party of influence, the party of 
power, You never have had a majority, even in 
this House, since I have been a member of it. 
In the last twelve years you never have had a 
majority, even in the House of Representatives, 
sustaining the ae doctrines in regard to 
territorial policy, e, then, stand on the existing 
jaws, on the existing Constitution, That Con- 
stitution, as we understand it, as we interpret it, 











hey cannot un- | 
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is upheld by the decrees of the Supreme Court of 
the country. We do not, then, come to you as 
suppliants. Weare notdeprecating the exercise 
of your power, for you do not. possess it. We 
say to you, for your sakes as well as for ours: 
“= Let there be an end to this controversy.’’ There 
is nothing practical tocontend for. If you do not 
want slavery in the Territories, it is not there, 
and it cannot be got there. There is no southern 
man who desires to go into Territories south or 
Territories north, with slaves. But who can tell— 
you cannot tell—what may be the temper and 
spirit of a majority at some future day? Who 
can tell whetherthey may notexercisetheir power 
insultingly, and only to do violence to the sensi- 
bilities of the people of theSouth? Remote though 
it may be, they should be secured against that 
danger; and I cannot conceive what objection 
there can be to the insertion in the Constitution 
of such plain stipulations as may forever put to 
rest this agitating question, Sir, this would be 
the plain duty of all patriotic citizens. 

I will not permit myself to indulge in specula- 
tions as to the rise or fall of parties; but I may 





| be permitted to express my belief that if this 


be not acceded to by the members of the present 
Republican party, the patriotism of the American 


|| people, North and South, will compel this settle- 
And now, sir, having stated tht I am only | 


speaking merely to mark my sense of the cour- | 
tesy of the House in extending my time, I must | 


ment of the controversy, not only for the sake of 
the people of the South, but for the sake of the 
peace and quiet of the country, and for the general 
interests and common welfare of all. But this 
cannot be done ina week ora month. The great 
danger now is from the impatience of our own 
people. : 

Sir, I cannot penetrate the dismal! future before 
us. Whether this great Government is to be pre- 
served or destroyed, whether this Union is to be 
maintained or dissolved, whether peace is again 
to spread her wings over us, or whether we are 
to be exposed to all the horrors of a desolating 
civil war, I cannot undertake to divine. I know 


_ how strong are the inducements to peace. I know 


that your welfare and mine, that the interests of 
the North, as well as those of the South, demand 
peace, continued peace. : 

Even if there be an overthrow of the Govern- 
ment, even if there be a dissolution of the Union, 


| still the States might assemble themselves in gen- 


eral convention; and, if they cannot live peacea- 
bly together, let them determine peaceably to sep- 
arate. I look upon the waging of war now, not 
merely as a violation of the Constitution, but as 
a crime against humanity. There may be war; 
I fear there will be war. It is rare that a mortal 
man dies, except in agonizing throes and convul- 
sions. And whena Rodcomaiant like this; a first 
class power of the earth; a Republic of more than 
thirty millions; the young giantof the New World, 
when such a Government dies, in the full vigor 
of its strength, a sudden and a violent death, can 
it be supposed that it will exhale its breath calmly 
and tranquilly? Sir, my fears are active—so ac- 
tive that I should feel I was committing a great 
crime against conscience, against my country, and 
against God, if I could permit myself, at an exi- 
gent moment like this, to attempt to add to the 
excitement now pahepply existing, by any word 
of anger or passion. I have gied to discuss the 
question fairly and frankly. I have tried to pre- 
sent my views, as those of one reared in the school 
of State-rights politics, ready to maintain ever 

right and interest of my State, and believing that 

am maintaining her best rights and dearest inter- 
ests when I seek to warn her against the calami- 
tiesand dangers which some she counts her friends 
would expose her to. I have stood here repelling 
every aggression on her rights, every invasion of 
her constitutional privileges. I have surrendered 
nothing. I have consented at no time to any 
compromise or abatementofherjustclaims. That 
which belongs to her I have insisted upon, In the 
very first — it was my fortune to make in the 
hall of the House of Representatives, eleven years 
ago, I said, about this same controversy and the 
Constitution, which I thought furnished the means 
by which that controversy could be ended, that I 
asked nothing which the Constitution did not se- 
cure tous; but I demanded everything which it 
did, That, sir, is my position now; and in urg- 
ing the propriety of new stipulations in the Con- 
stitution, I only urge, not that there shall be any 
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extension of nights, any addition ry 


that there shall be the insertion o 
stipulations, declaring that those rights and py, 
ileges are what they ic been decided to cL 
the Supreme Court, which the ge 
Ohio said was intended to be a tribu 
forever all disputed points of constitutional 8 
But, sir, though my fears are active, I do y . 
mit myself altogether to despair. The Union s. 
yet be peraceend. The Union may yet be ont 4 
structed. It is in the power of the eople of thi, 
country, by a judicious, wise, molars pct ay 
not only to allay the apprehensions of thosp of th 
slaveholding States that still remain in the Union 
but to induce the return of those who have alr oa 
withdrawn from it. Sir, I hope they may do so 1 
hope that haymony may be once more restored 
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I hope the American peoye will recollect the agi. 
tations of the present day only as things that were: 


and that the historians of the last times, Jookinc 
back through long ages to this period of the Uaioe 
of the American States, may write of jt as the 
epoch when it only commenced to be. eee 
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SPEECH OF HON. J. A. BINGHAM 
OF ONTO, ; 
In THE Hovse or REPRESENTATIVES, 
January 22, 1861. 


The House having under consideration the report from 


| the select committee of thirty-three— 


Mr. BINGHAM said: 

Mr. Speaker: No man can regret more than] 
do the fact that there is conspiracy in the Capitol 
and wide-spread conspiracy in the country ,azainst 
the Constitution, the Union, and the laws. For 
one, I am ready to say, that neither partisan feel- 
ing, nor pride of opinion, nor aoe prepwtioes or 


rom an carn- 
est support of any and all just legislation essen- 


| tial to the supremacy of the Constitution and the 
| maintenance of the Union. But, sir, it is in vain 


to endeavor to save the Constitution by a sacrifice 
of the great principles which underlie it, and 
which constitute its life. 1 cannot, and will not, 
under any pressure, support any measure which 
shall involve such a sacrifice. No, sir; I stand 
here to-day for the Constitution as it is. I stand 
to-day with millions of my countrymen of every 
section of the Republic for the Constitution as it 
is. By all the dread memories of the past, by all 
the felt enjoyments of the present, by all the cher- 
ished hopes of the future, we are commanded to 
maintain intact and inviolate that matchless form 
of civil polity—the Constitution of our common 


| country; that country which has but one Consti- 


tution; that country which embraces every rood 
of the Republic—the East, with its rock-bound 
coast and its consecrated battle-grounds; the 
North, with its Keystone and its Empire States; 
the West, the boundless West, with its great riv- 
ers and inland seas, with its exhaustless hidden 
treasures and its fertile piains, now numbering 
ten million freemen, and soon, | trust in the good 
rovidence of God, to number one hundred mil- 
ion freemen; and the South, the beautiful, sunlit 
South, with its gallant, generous, but misled and 
distracted people, with its sacred traditions and 
its holy graves, the sepulchers of our dead heroes, 
dead patriots, and dead statesmen. What are all 
these several sections but parts of our common 
country—that country which is the common her- 
itage of every citizen of the Republic, yore 
native or adopted, and into every part of which, 
under the Constitution, every citizen has the right 
to go, and there enjoy all the privileges and im- 
munities of an American citizen, without let or 
hinderance from any local State government, oF 
from any secession convention or lawless mob r 
But, sir, notwithstanding the clear guarantee 
of the Constitution to every citizen, however 
humble, that he shall be at liberty to go, under 
the protection of the laws, everywhere within the 
jurisdiction of the Federal Constitution, into every. 
tate, into every county and hamlet and city 0! 
the Union, upon every water course, upon every 
sea, all round the globe wherever your flag aoe 
yet, day by day it is proclaimed here and 1") . 
other end of the Capitol that this guarantee of the 
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swept away at any moment by a State secession 
 nyention. Sir, 1 stand here to deny that prop- 
oe With uplifted hand, I deny that any 
State of this Union, or all the States of .this | 
Union combined, acting as States, can rightfully 
deprive any citizen of his guarantied privileges. 
In the name of the people of the Republic, I de- 
clare that no power, Save the moan power of 
the people themselves, can rightfully separate 
any portion of this country from the rest, or sever 
the sacred ties which bind together its various 
varts. And, above all—above all, sir, do I de- 
clare that no State can rightfully strike down 
that unity of government which, in the words 
of Washington, constitutes us one people, and 
which is the main pillar in the edifice of our real 
independence, the support of our tranquillity at 
home, of our peace abroad, of our happiness, of our 
yrosperity, and of that very liberty which we so 
Peohly prize. And I further deny, in the name 
of the American people, that ~~ State can right- 
fully let loose in our midst the demon of discord, 
to breathe upon us from his shriveled lips famine, 
pestilence and death, to blast our fields, and defile 
our hearths and altars with the blood of fratri- 
cide. | 

Now, that the Constitution has been wantonly 
violated, and its supremacy defied; now, that 
our flag—the flag of the Union, consecrated to 
freedom by the sacrifice of blood—has been torn 
down, sl eteaaeeiad to traitors; now, that our 
forts, our arsenals, our custom-houses, our arms, 
and our treasure have been unlawfully seized; now, 
that our citizens, charged and chargeable with no 
offense, save their loyalty to the Constitution, and | 
their fidelity to their allegiance, have been driven 
by mobs into exile or cast by mobs into prison, we 
are gravely told to deliberate, not whether we will 
maintain the Constitution and the supremacy of 
the laws, but whether we will not make compro- || 
mises with, and concessions to, rebels. I believe, 
sir, that the duty of to-day, enjoined by our oaths 
upon every Representative and upon every Sena- 
tor, is to strengthen the arm of the Executive by 
such additional legislation as will enable him to 
summon the people of the whole country, from 
the North and the South, from the East and the | 
West, to the rescue of a violated Constitution. | 
Ihave believed this to be our first duty from the 
beginning of this trouble; and hence it was that 
I voted against raising any committee of compro- 
mise. 

Acting upon this convictioa, on the 12th of last 
December, I introduced a resolution, by leave of 
this House, requesting your special committee to | 
report such additional legislation as would enable 
the Executive to put down rebellion, to protect 
the property of this Government, its forts and 
its arms, its treasure and its munitions of war, 
against unlawful seizure; especially to protect its 
loyal citizens everywhere, and in every place, 
against the unlawful violence inflicted upon them 
because of their fidelity to the Constitution. But, 
sir, these suggestions have, thus far, met with but 
little favor on either side of this Housé. Gentle- 
menmay think—and their own judgment certainly 
must be and ought to be the rule of their conduct 
—thatcompromise is best, that conciliation is best, 
and that the surrender even of principle, to some 
extent, is best. Tam constrained to differ with 
them; to dissent, totally dissent, from all such | 
Opinions. Acting, sir, upon my own convictions 
of duty—in order to check rebellion and assert | 
theauthority ofthe Government—I introduced into 
this House, some three weeks ago, whatis known 
as the “force bill;”? that law which proved so | 
efficient to suppress the rebellion of 1833 under | 
the administration of the patriot President, An- 
drew Jackson. 

As yet, this important measure has received no 
Consideration in this House; and allow me to adé@ | 
thet itis no fault of mine that it has not been 
acted upon. Why, sir, when remedial legisla- 
tion like this is proposed, we are told by the other | 
side of the House that every State has the right 
me secede, and that the Government of the United 
ane cannot coerce a State; and that, therefore, || 
irr ae wa _ Sean can maintain the Con- |, 
to ae and the laws is by making concessions 

» an¢ compromises with, the seceding States. || 
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| creature of the States as such. 


| as the Representatives of any State, but vote in¢ 


| of grievances. 


|| strikes down a free constitution. A 
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the assumption that the Government of the Uni- 
ted States is dependent for its administration— 
—nay, for its existence—upon the assent of each 
and every State. And they must further assume 
that the Government of the United States is the mere 
I deny both these 
assumptions. Gentlemen who thus speak must 
suppose that they still live under the Articles of 
Confederation, and that all legislative power in 
Congress is exercised by us only as the collective 
Representatives of independent States. The fact 
is otherwise. In the exercise of our legislative 
powers, under the Constitution, the Representa- 
tives chosen in each State donot vote col rer 

l- 
vidually, each upon his own judgment, and all 
for the whole country, and for no particular State. 
The Constitution of the United States vests in the 


| national Government the powers of general sov- 


ereignty; while each State government is invested 
by the people therein with only the powers of 
municipal authority. 

Who does not know, as the honorable gentle- 
man from Virginia [Mr. Mitison] stated yester- 
day, that State governments are governments of 
delegated authority? Who ever heard of a gov- 
ernment transferring its delegated powers, redel- 
egating them to another body-politic, to a new 
government? Noone. The Constitution of the 
United States came from the people, within the 
limits of their respective States. The people or- 
dained the Constitution of the United States, and 


vested the Government of the United States with | 
By that | 


the general sovereignty of this country. 
same act they stripped every State within the 
Union of the general sovereignty which before 
that time was lodged in it. 

That, sir, ismy position. The people ordained 
the Constitution of the United States, not the 
States. Mr. Pendleton, in the Virginia conven- 
tion, on the adoption of the Constitution, said: 

‘© Who but the people can delegate powers ; who but the 
people have a right to form governments.” 

Itrequires no argument to prove that the people, 
and the people alone, formed the Constitution of the 


| United States; itis written on the fore-front of that 





instrument. ** We, the people of the United States, | 
do ordain and establish this Constitution.’’ That | 


was a sublime act; it was the organization of a 
nation under a common Government. 
ple ordained, and it wasdone. It was of this wise 
and beneficent action of men that the great Roman 
orator and statesman spoke, when he said: 
“There is nothing done upon earth more acceptable to 
that God who rules the universe than in those assemblages 
and deliberations of men, rightfully associating together and 


| constituting governments for nations.’’ 


The Constitution is the law for the govern- 
ment of this great nation. By means of it, this 


The peo- | 


nd 


Constitution, this right of the citizen, may be || Sir, whoever makes that assertion proceeds upon | 
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and buriesits inhabitantsinacommonruin. You 
might as well talk to me of a peaceable storm, 
which fills the heavens with darkness and the 
habitations of men with desolation and death. 
But, Mr. Speaker, we are told that peaceable 
State secession is a constitutional remedy. A con- 
stitutional remedy! I commend gentlemen, who 


| tell me that, to ponder upon these strong words 


in the Constitution of the United States: 


‘This Constitution, and the laws and treaties made in 
pursuance thereof, shall be the supreme law of the land ; 
and the judges of every State shal! be bound thereby, any- 
thing in the Constitution and laws of any State to the con- 


trary notwithstanding.”’ 


Lalso commend gentlemen to consider that other 
provision of the Constitution, that the citizens 
of each State shall be entitled to all the privileges 
and immunities of American citizens in the seve- 
ral States. When they have read those two pro- 
visions, I ask them to tell me by what logic they 


arrive at the conclusion that any State of this 
| Union, either through its convention or its Legis- 
| lature, may abolish the rights of citizens of the 


United States within its limits, or may make a 
law paramount to the Constitution of the United 
States, and the laws and treaties made in pursu- 
ance thereof. I ask gentlemen to read the words 
of the great commoner of Kentucky—Henry 
Clay—who died too soon, I fear, for the interests 


| of his country, and who now sleeps in his hon- 


ored grave at Lexington. He said, sir, ‘*m 
allegiance to my country is paramount; my al- 


| legiance to Kentucky is subordinate.’’ He said, 


too, that he would not adhere to Kentucky in her 
resistance to the laws of his country; that he 


| would not follow herstandard in unjust rebellion 


/ against the Union. 


Never, never, never! So 


| spoke the patriot and the statesman. 


; Cec 


people became one, and the nation came to be. || 
All governmental powers under that Constitution | 
can be exercised only by the people, through their 


duly chosen agents. 


What, then, becomes of the assertion that a State | 
That is | 


has a right to secede from the Union? 


the basis of the argument for compromise and for | 


concession. 


I grant you that, if this asserted | 


right be well founded, there is nothing left for us | 


to do than to make such compromises and to grant 
such concessions as the seceding States may de- 
mand. But I deny this asserted State right. Has 
a State a right to secede from the Union? Whatis 
secession? Itis apartition of the Republic; itisa 
contraction of the limits of the Republic; itis the 
absolute exclusion ofthe jurisdiction of the United 
States, as a Government, from the limits of the 
seceding State; and finally, it isa total abrogation, 
within the limits of the seceding State, of all the 
civil rights of thirty million freemen as Ameri- 
can citizens. Thatis secession. It is, therefore, 
simply disunion. Disunion, secession! This, 
we are told, is open remedy for the redress 

peaceable remedy ! which sun- 
ders a great nation. A peaceable remedy! which 
peaceable 
remedy! which extinguishes the rights of thirty 
million American citizens. A peaceable rem- 
edy! which blots a great people from the map of 
nations. You might as well talk about a peace- 


| for the asserted right of secession. 


Mr. Speaker, if this asserted constitutional right 
of secession exists it follows that the powers of 
this Government can only be exercised upon the 
voluntary assent, express or implied, of each 
State, and it results that onr national Constitution 
is a sham; that instead of forming a ‘*more per- 
fect Union,’’ it has formed no Union, and is the 
veriest embodiment of weakness and imbecility. 
If this right of secession exists under the Con- 
stitution, then all the people of the Republic may 
not, and cannot by their laws, duly executed, 
bind a State with but half the population of the 
city of New York, if such State dissents and se- 

les. If this right exists, each State is the sole 


| judge of the occasion for its exercise, and the 


other States must acquiesce in the act of secession. 
These are the lame and impotent conclusions of 
those who assert the right of State secession. No 
one, I think, can seriously adopt or even éntertain 
such conclusions. The very terms of the Con- 
stitution exclude such conclusions. 

Sir, the powers granted by the Constitution to 
the National Government, and expressly with- 
held from the States, very clearly leave no room 
What are the 
powers of this Government? In general terms, 
they are these: to regulate commerce, domestic 
and foreign, between the several States, and with 
all foreign nations; to make treaties; to coin money 
and regulate its value; to define and punish fel- 
onies committed on the high seas, and offenses 


against the law of nations; to declare war; grant 


letters of marque and reprisal; to raise and sup- 


| port armies; and to provide and maintain a navy, 


and make rules for their government; to organize 


| and arm and call forth the militia to execute the 
| laws of the, Union; suppress insurrections and re- 
| pel invasions; to declare the punishment of trea- 


son; and to make all needful and proper laws for 
the execution of these powers, and all other pow- 
ers vested by the Constitution in the Government 
of the United States, or in any department or 
officer thereof. All these powers thus vested in 
the General Government are withheld from the 


|| States, and by the words of the Constitution, 
| each State is expressly prohibited from exercising 


| them. 


In pursuance of these grants of power Congress 


_ has legislated; and every State law in contraven- 


tion of this legislation of Congress is, by the 


| words, and every intendmentof your Constitution, 
_void. ‘This Government has prescribed the pun- 
able earthquake, which rends the earth asunder ,| ishment of treason, declaring that, if any person 
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or persons owing allegiance to the Government | indefeasible, a right which men cannot surrender, 


of the United States of America, shall levy war | if they would. It is bound up with the elements 


against them, or adhere to their enemies, giving 
them aid and comfort within the United States or 
elsewhere, such person or persons shall, upon 
conviction, suffer death. The citizens of every 
State of the Union are citizens of the United 
States; and every citizen, whether native or nat- 
uralized,in accordance with the Federal law, owes 
allegiance to this Government, and is prohibited 
by its law from the crime of treason against the 

overnment. Can any State absolve a citizen of 
the United States from his allegiance? Can any 
State legalize treason against the Government of 
the United States, or shelter traitors from the just 
punishment of the law? No State can confer Uni- 
ted States citizenship. The United States act of 
1802 expressly provides that an alien may become 
a citizen of the United States, or of any Stare, 
only in pursuance of that act. 

Ifa State may lawfully secede, it follows that, 
by the act of secession, the State may, and should, 
release all the citizens of the United States from 
their allegiance. There is no secession that does 
not exclude from the territory of the seceding 
State the jurisdiction and laws of the United 
States, oa absolve all citizens therein from alle- 
giance to the Government of the United States. 


Secession implies more than this. It implies | 
not only the release of the citizens of the United | 


States within its limits from their obligations of 
fealty to the laws and Government of the United 
States, but the establishment of an absolute sov- 


ereignty by the act of the State, that is, by the act | 


of its qualified electors and their chosen Repre- 
sentatives. An absolute sovereignty may right- 
fully levy war, conclude peace, contract treaty 
alliances, regulate commerce, coin money, and do 


al! other acts and things which free and independ- |, 


ent States may of right do. While your Consti- 


the tenth section of the Constitution? No State 
shall enter into any treaty, alliance, or confedera- 
tion; grant letters of marque and reprisal; coin 
money; emit bills of credit; make anything but 


gold and silver coin a tender in payment of debts; | 


pass ay bill of attainder, ex post facto law, or law 
impairing the obligation of contracts; or grantany 
title of nobility; nor, without the consent of Con- 
gress, lay any imposts or duties on imports or 
exports, except what may be absolutely necessary 


for executing its inspection laws; and the net pro- | 


duce of all duties and imposts laid by any State, 
on imports or exports shall be for the use of the 
Treasury of the United States; and all such laws 
shall be subject to the revision and control of 
Congress. Nor shall any State, without the con- 
sent of Congress, lay any duty of tonnage, keep 
troops or ships-of-war in time of peace, enter into 
any agreement or compact with another State or 
with a foreign Power. Such are the limitations 
imposed by the Constitution of the United States 
upon every State of this Union. The Supreme 
court says: 

* The Constitution excludes every sort of negotiation and 
intercourse ofa political character between the States them- 


welves, or between either of them and a foreign State.” 
Holmes vs. Johnson, 14 Peters, p. 572. 


Can a State rightfully repeal or annul these lim- 
itations of the Constitution, and all the laws and 
treaties of the United States made in pursuance of 
the Constitution? That is secession? Against 
this asserted State right 1 oppose the words of 
Washington: 

«The Constitution which at any time exists, till changed 
by an explicit and authentic act of the WHOLE PEOPLE is 
satrediy obligatory upon all.” 

But it is said by some that State secession is an 
inherent right. States have no inherent rights; 
they have only derivative or delegated rights. 
That is the proclamation of America. Thatis the 
jeweled word of our great Declaration: ‘* Gov- 
ernments derive their just powers from the con- 
sent of the governed.’ 

It is truly said that State secession is revelu- 
tion; but they greatly err who say that revolution 
is a State right. The right of revolution does not 
inhere in States, but in men—not in their character 
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_ gerous to life and liberty than revolution or war. 
| What just cause of complaint has the South, or 


| have been employed by the South to redress any 
| imaginary grievance, in the absence of a real one? 
| None. hat petitions for a redress of wrongs, 


| for the redress o 
tution stands—and I trust it will stand forever— || 
can any State of this Unionrightfully exercise any 

of these great powers of sovereignty? What says | 


of the human soul. Itis the right of self-defense; 
the right to resist oppression and redress wrong. 
As expressive of the right and duty of revolution, 
our fathers borrowed from one of England’s hero- 
martyrs the watchword, ** Resistance to tyrants 
is obedience toGod.”” They graved those thrill- 
ing words upon their guns, and read them by the 
lurid light of battle. God forbid that I should 
deny the people’s right of revolution. But, sir, 
that right can only eer exercised under these 
limitations: there must be griévances or just 
cause; all peaceable means of redress must be first 
fairly and honestly tried, and must fail; and the 
cause of complaint, the grievance, musi be so 
onerous that submission to it would be more dan- 


any portion of her people, against this Govern- 
ment? There is none. What peaceable means 


or remonstrances against wrongs, have been sent 
here by the South? None. It is said some north- 
ern States have passed unconstitutional liberty 
bills injurious to the South. If this be so, the 
South has an ample and complete remedy in the 
Federal courts. But does the violation of the Con- 
stitution by one citizen, or by many, justify addi- 
tional violations by others? 

I agree that if this Government has inflicted 
wrongs upon a portion of our nee if redress 
for those wrongs has been applied for, and been 
denied; if the condition of submission to these 
wrongs is more dangerous to the people than rev- 
olution and war, then, with all my heart, I am 
with them, and say they have the right to strike 

f their grievances. But I ask, 
and demand to know, what grievances any por- 
tion of the people of the United States suffer under 
by the act of the government of this country? 


_ This rebellion, this revolution, with no colorable 


excuse, is waged against the United States, the 
wisest and most beneficent Government on the 
globe. Why talk, then, about the right of revo- 
lution, when there is no cause for revolution, no 
wrong to be redressed ? 

I conclude, then, my remarks upon the asserted 
right of State secession, having shown that it is 
not a constitutional right, nor an inherent State 
right; that the people of the several States have 
no cause of complaint against the Government 
which justifies them by act of revolution to over- 
turn the Constitution. 

How is this argument met? We are simply 
told that States, with or without cause, with or 
without right, are seceding from the Union, and 
asserting their separate independence, and there- 
fore we must amend the Constitution; we must 
make compromises and concessions, or, as a gen- 
tleman said yesterday, we must reconstruct the 
Union. I do not so understand my duty. Rep- 
resentatives are not here to compromise with re- 
bellion, or to compound treason. I believe that 
the duty of to-day is not to amend the Constitu- 
tion, but to maintain and uphold the Constitution. 
Upon that I stand. 

l ask gentlemen, when they talk about revolu- 
tion without cause, to remember that there is a 
grievance in thisland which might, by possibility, 
ustify revolution. That grievance is not inflicted 

y the General Government, but by State gov- 
ernments and State organizations. I refer, sir, 
to that great wrong which dooms four million men 
and their descendants forever to abject servitude. 
Consider this giant wrong, how it blasts the 
hopes and crushes out the life of its victim. The 
lettered page of material, the illumined page of 
intellectual and immortal life are not for him. 
The great law of human progress is not for him. 
Knowledge, that knowledge which is power, and 
which teaches men and nations how to live, is 
not for him; the sanctities of home, its care and 
culture, which attune the heart to the gentlest 
and the gweetest charities of life, are not for him. 
Beneath the crushing weight of this iron des- 

tism, it is only left for him to sink down to a 
level with the creeping things of the dust, to be- 


of citizens, but of men. It is a right sacred and 7! come that sad and shattered wreck of humanity 
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which, for want of a better word, we calla slaye. 
a thing of trade, with no acknowledged ric} owt 
the present, with no hope of a heritage a 
great hereafter, to whose darkened soy] the = 
Vv > - . -— t- 
ae voiceless, and even God himself Seems 

If that day comes—whichI pra 
—when the right of revolution sh 
the redress of this great wrong, I could Only say 
with your own Jefferson, now speaking to ae ay 
his quiet grave upon the heights of Monticell 
**T tremble for my country when [ reflect the 
God is just, and that he has notan attribute wh Ee 
will allow Him to take sides with the aco _— 
in that conflict.’ S6Eressor 

I pray gentlemen who favor revolution for the 
overthrow of the Union and the Constitution fo 
the putting out of the sacred fires of civil ang = 
ligious liberty which our fathers kindled non 
our altars, not to forget that in the Union jg aie 
strength and our safety. Let us not in our nad. 
ness throw away the shield of our defense, ang 
exchange its peaceful remedies for the dread ar. 
bitrament of the sword, lest God in his ay 
‘should laugh at our calamity, and mock w} 
our fear cometh.’”’ 

But, sir, because secession is threatened and 
attempted without justifiable cause, we are told 
on all sides of the House we must compromise 
we must concede. Compromise what? Conced: 
what?) Compromise the Constitution, and cop. 
cede the right of rebellion! What assurance has 
any man that the compromises proposed will stay 
the revolution or save the Union? 

The compromises proposed and reported by 
the committee of thirty-three, and now under con- 
sideration, are as follows: 

1. An amendment to the Constitution, to the 
effect that no amendment having for its object any 
interference with slavery in the States shall ever 
be made, unless the same shall originate with a 
slave State and be assented to by all the States. 

2. An act for the admission of New Mexico as 
a slave State, without further action of Congress. 

3. An amendment of the fugitive slave law, so 
that it shall be more efficient for the arrest of 
fugitive slaves. 

4. An amendment of the act for the rendition 
of fugitives from justice, so as to give the Federal 
courts exclusive jurisdiction, and make the indict- 
ment prima facie evidence against the accused. 

I cannot give either of these propositions my 
assent. The proposed amendment to the Consti- 
tution strikes at th® inherent right of the people 
to alter or amend it at their pleasure. The Con- 
stitution originated with the people, and jealous 
of their rights, and of the rights of all the States, 
the people expressly reserved to themselves the 
right to originate, and finally ratify or reject, 
through their chosen Representatives, State and 
national, such amendments as they might see fit 
to adopt. This reserved power of amendment 
now is subject to no limitation in the mode pre- 
scribed, save that no State, without its consent, 
shall be deprived of its equal suffrage in the Sen- 
ate. I think this inherent right, so carefully re- 
served by the people, ought not to be surrendered 
by them. at the people ought not to do, the 
Representatives of the people should not ask them 
todo. The words of Washington are significant. 
He says, *‘ The basis of our political systems !s 
the right of the people to make and to alter theit 
constitutions of government.” I think the amend- 
ment before us proposes a surrender in the prem- 
ises of this right to make oralter. ‘The provision 
that one class of States alone may originate an 
amendment, and that a single State may prevent 
an amendment, touching what may become an th 
terest of national concern, is not in keeping Wi 
the genius of our institutions. a 

I submit that the terms of the amendment mp'y 
that, under the Constitution as it now |S, the Gov- 
ernment of the United States has no power ” "i 
terfere in any way with slavery in the ree dine 
there is no such power in the Governmen!, 7 
insert this amendment; if there is such ge 
the Government, will not the inseruon of t — 
amendment be held by judicial construction to . 
a limitation or a denial of that power by me ; 
of the people? I think it will, and especially >Y 
court that could make the Dred Scott decision. 
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i my judgment, under the Constitution of the 
United States, this Government has power to in- 
fere with slavery in the States to this extent: 
- Ry a direct capitation tax apportioned among 
the several States upon the basis of their repre- 
sentative population, which includes three fifths 

of their slaves as persons. 7 ‘. 

9. By emancipating the slaves in time of war, 
and in the exercise of the war power vested with- 
out limitation in this Government. 

The first of these propositions rests upon the 
express terms of the Constitution. In support of 


the second, I adoptthe words of Mr. John Quincy 


Adams, in his speech on the war with Great Britain 


and Mexico. Mr. Adams says: 


«| would leave that institution [slavery] to the exclu- 
sive consideration and management of the States more pe- 
culiarly interested in it, just as long as they can keep within 
their own bounds.” Ee, * * “I believe 
that, so long as the slave States are able to sustain their in- 
stitutions we ee abroad or calling upon other parts 
of the Union to aid them, or act on the subject, so long I 
will consent never to interfere.”? * * * * 
« But if they come to the free States, and say to them, you 
must help us to keep down our slaves ; you must aid us in 
an insurrection and a civil war; then, [ say, with that call 
comes a full and plenary power to this House and the Sen- 


ate over the whole subject. Itis a war power.”’ * * 
* * “Jlay thisdownas the law of nations.” * * 
* * &§$o far from its being true, that the States where 


slavery exists have the exclusive management of the sub- 
ject, not only the President of the United States, but the 
commander of the Army has full power to order the uni- 
versal emancipation of the slaves.” 


I will not consent to put into the Constitution | 


an amendment which, by construction, forced 
though it may be, may be held either to exempt 
the slave States from the payment of their fair 
proportion of taxes, or to limit the war powers of 
this Government. 

But, sir, aside from these considerations, I op- 
pose this amendmenton higher grounds. It isa 
proposition to bind the twenty million freemen in 
the North forever, or during the pleasure of the 
slave States and of each of them, to keep ward 
and watch over four million men, and doom them 
and their posterity, from age to age, toa crushing 


despotism. That améndment, if adopted, will | 


startle the civilized world. It is a written con- 
spiracy against the liberties of four million men, 
and their descendants forever. Thereby the free- 
men of this land agree to lock hands, and by their 
combined power declare that deliverance shall 


never come to these millions of men or their chil- | 


dren, save that deliverance which comes, sooner 


or later, to master and slave alike, by the hands | 
The American people | 
willrebuke this attempt to pledge them forever to | 


of the destroying angel. 


the maintenance of a perpetual despotism. Now 
they must put down slave insurrection. By this 
amendment they must make insurrection, or the 
cause of it, perpetual. They are content that the 
slave States shall remain unmolested by them in 
the enjoyment of their slave property, if they sce 


fit to retain it, and in the full enjoyment of all | 


their rights under the Constitution; butI entirely 


mistake the character of the freemen of the North, | 


if they do not rebuke this insult offered to their 
sense of humanity and justice. 

I know this remark may be met with the sneer 
that this is the “higher law.”? Pray, did not 
Madison recognize a higher law when, in the con- 
vention of 1787, he declared that it was wrone to 
admit in the Constitution that there can be prop- 
erty in man? Is there no reference to a higher 
law in your sublime Declaration of Independence, 
that immortal bill of rights, which will live as 
long as our language lives,in the words ‘these 
States are, and of RIGHT ought to be, free and in- 
dependent States, and may do what independent 

lates may of nicut do?’’—not of wrone, but 
may of ricut do. No, sir; the fathers of the Re- 
public never would have made their Constitution ; 
they never would have borne the sacred ark of 
liberty through a seven years’ war, if they had 
not believed in a higher law—in the eternal veri- 
tes of truth and justice. That law is of perpet- 
ual and of universal obligation. It is obligatory 
alike upon individual and collective man; upon 
the citizen and upon the State. It reveals to us, as 


it revealed to our fathers, the right and the wrong | 


in human conduct. It enjoins upon us, as it en- 
— upon them, human duty as duty. It dis- 
Closes to us, as it disclosed to them, the beautiful 
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form of goodness, and that virtue which rises 


| from the depths of truth’s mysterious bosom, and 


| highest word reveale 





| toil? 
it 
ours, work was to be held sacred. 





| 
| 


‘*is beloved because ’tis virtue.’’ It teaches us, as 
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ittaught them, that ae tane of duty—that | 


surest and noblest defense of men and nations. 
For these reasons, sir, I object to the proposed 
amendment. 

What are the other propositions? The admis- 
sion of New Mexico as a slave State without fur- 
ther action by Congress. I object to the admis- 
sion of slave States under the Constitution, for 
the reason that the Constitution did not provide 


by God to man—is the | 


for their admission. In the original repert of the | 


Constitution, in the convention which framed it, 


that article which provides for the admission of | 
new States was in these words: ‘* The Congress | 


may admit new States into the Union upon the 
same terms with the original States.’’ A motion 
was made to strike out the words ‘* upon the same 
terms with the original States;’’ and they were 
stricken out. For what purpose were they stricken 
out? That the Constitution might not oblige the 


|} own soul. 
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| of twelve months’ imprisonment, sell him at the 


door of your American court-house—at the altar 
of American justice—to the highest bidderin cash. 
This infamous statute further provides that the 
sheriff’s bill of sale shal! vest in the purchaser a 
good and indefeasible title against all persons 
whatever, even including the man’s right to his 
I recognize no bill of sale fora human 
soul, unless it bears the seal of God Almighty. 
That this statute might want no feature of atro- 
city, it is further provided that the man thus 
wronged and sold like a beast shall never testify 
against a white man in courts of justice. The 
statute first robs the man of his liberty, and then 
seals his lipsin perpetual silence. Let these infa- 
mous statutes be repealed before New Mexico 
comes into the Union. The bill for their repeal 
is now in the Senate. It has passed this House. 


| Let it first become a law. 


What other compromise is offered, in order to 


| save the Union? Why,an amendment to the fugi- 
| tive slave law. Ican only stop to say here, touch- 
| ing that law, that the amendment proposed does 


Congress of the United States to admit slave States | 


into the Union; or new States upon the same terms || 


with the original States, each of which entered the 
Union with the power reserved to engage both in 
the domestic “4 foreign slave trade for twenty 
years. True to the spirit of the Constitution, in 


| 1802, under the administration of Jefferson, when 


Congress provided an enabling act for the admis- 
sion of my own State of Ohio, they provided in 
that act that Ohio should not come into the Union 
upon the same terms with the original States; but 
upon the’express condition that, not only for the 
six years that were still to elapse, during which 
time the original States might carry on the for- 
eign slave trade, but that thenceforward and for- 


ever she should be excluded from any participa- | 


tion in that traffic, either domestic or foreign. I 
would apply the Jeffersonian rule, which was ap- 
plied justly and wisely to my own State, to the 
proposed State of New Mexico. 

But, sir, 1 would oppose the admission of New 
Mexico as a State on the further ground that she 
is not fit to be admitted into the Union as a State 
until she repeals her unjustlegislation. She has to- 
day upon her statute-book two slave codes, which 


would bring blushes to the check of Caligula. | 


She provides by law that all free white laboring 
men and women, contracting to do service, in- 
cluding shepherds and agents sent on journeys, 
shall be subjected, when their day’s work is 


courts of justice. Is this the reward which is to 
be meted out by American law to honest white men 
and women? Is that the just reward of honest 
Why, sir, I thought that, in this land of 
I thought the 
boasted maxim among the American people was 
**a fair day’s wages foraday’s work.”’ I thought 
that long ago our people -had learned ** that all 
true work is sacred; that there is a divineness in 
it, from sweat of the face up to sweat of the 
brain and sweat of heart, which last includes all 
Kepler-calculations, all Newton-meditations, all 
acted and suffered heroisms and martyrdoms; 
up to that ‘agony of bloody sweat’ which all 
men have called divine.’’ have read, sir, in 


| Holy Writ ‘*thou shalt not muzzle the ox that 
I have inferred and be- || 


treadeth out the corn.”’ 








lieve thet we may not and should not fetter the | 


hand of honest toil that wrings from the earth its 
increase, and feeds and clothes and shelters na- 
tions. Never, sir, will I consent to the admission 
of that State until she repeals that infamous en- 
actment. 

But more than that. She has upon her statute- 
book a black code, which provides that any per- 
son may arrestany slaveescaping from his master, 
though he came from the remotest ends of the 
earth—from Guinea or Algicrs, from Cuba or 
Brazil—and, without a hearing before a magis- 
trate, commit him to an American jailor, whose 
duty it shall be, at your cost, sir, and mine, to 


imprison him six months, and advertise him, at | 
| the cost of the American peoples for a master; and 


if no master comes, to ta 
ought to have a master, and imprison him for six 


ce it for granted that he | 


| gress. 


| Constitution, and establishe 


| in my judgment, it is vio 
;}| tion. 


| proposed ? 
| tion of fugitives from justice escaping from one 
| State into another. 


mind insur- 
option by an American Con- 
It does not relieve the American people 
from the unjust obligations imposed upon them 


not remove the eee, in m 
mountable, to its a 


| by the act of 1850, by which, at the beck of the 


marshal, they are compelled to join in the hunt— 
to make hue and cry on the track of a fugitive 
slave woman who is fleeing, with her babe lashed 
upon her breast, from the house of bondage. I 
will not perform that service, and I ask any man 


| on that side whether he will? 


I object to the amendment proposed, for the fur- 
ther reason thatit vests in commissioners unknown 
to the Constitution, unauthorized by the Const 
tution, not appointed according to the Constitu- 
tion, the judicial power of the United States, to 
dispose of the liberty of a human being. You 
say it is but the liberty of a slave that is involved. 
I say itis the liberty of a man that is involved; 


| and that the Constitution, in the administration 


of justice, in the organization of tribunals for the 


_ administration of justice, is no respecter of per- 
| sons. i 


The word *citizen’’ in that connectian is 
not employed in your Constitution. The words 
‘*white man’ in that connection, are not em- 
ployed in the Constitution. On the contrary, the 
word ‘‘ person”? is adopted, a term comprehen- 
sive enough to embrace all men when the Con- 
stitution guaranties life and liberty and trial by 


| jury. ‘The Constitution has the same care for the 
done, to the insolent lash of the task-master, and | 


shall have no redress for the insult and wrong in || 


rights of the stranger within your gates as for the 
rights of the citizen. The people adopted that 

z3 system of justice 
on the principle of the great law given by God to 
his people: ‘* Ye shall have one manner of law as 


i 
| well for the stranger as for one of your own coun- 


try.”’ TL object to this pesgnanaen, then, because, 


ative of the Constitu- 


What is the other compromise or concession 
It is to amend the act for the rendi- 


I object to the act proposed, 
because it strips the State of the power which, 
from the foundation of the Government, was sup- 
posed to be reposed exclusively in the State, to 


| protect all of her citizens in all cases eee 
c 


their life or liberty, save where they are charge 

with an offense against the Federal Government. 
Under the act of 1793, for the rendition of fugi- 
tives from justice, the jurisdiction was vested 
in the Governors of the several States. Why? 
Because the State has the care of the lives and 
liberties of its own citizens, and the right to de- 
termine whether they are charged with an offense 
committed against the laws of another State, for 
which they should be delivered up to answer. 
This bill transfers the State jurisdiction to the 


| Federal courts. 


I object to this amendment on another ground: 
that it makes the charge prima facie evidence of 
the factas charged; and, in my judgment, whether 


_ intended so or not by those who framed it, will 
_ be construed by the courts to require and author- 
| ize the rendition of peepee charged with any of 


fense prohibited and made indictable by the stat- 
utes of the State in which the offense is alleged 


months longer, without a hearing; and at the end || to have been committed. That is not the law of 
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the land to-day. States, North and South, have 
resisted any such construction of the act of 1793. 


that citizens of the United States are to be made 














STATE OF THE UNION. 


Kentucky, a8 well as Ohio, has done so. I deny 1 SPEECH OF HON. OWEN LOVEJOY, 


liable, by force of Federal law, for mere political 
offenses against the States. Why, sir? Bockans 
it is written in the Constitution that Congress 
shall make no law abridging the freedom of speech 
or the freedom of the press. Underthat restriction, 
can Congress make a law for the rendition of a 
citizen of the United States for teaching a slave 
to read in South Carolina, or publishing an article 


. . 1] 
against slavery therein contrary to the statutes of || 


that State? Whether this amendment will be 
construed as I have indicated, is a matter about 
which, perhaps, gentlemen might differ. It is my 
belief that such will be its construction. So con- 
strued, it is a law like all the rest proposed, which 
will strengthen the power of slavery in this coun- 
try. Ido not believe the Constitution makes it 
my duty to legislate especially in aid of State slave 
codes. 

I wil] not lend my vote to the support of any 
such legislation. I conclude, then, what I have 
to say on this subject, with the further remark, | 
that, inasmuch as these laws are objectionable, 
on the ground of constitutionality,on the ground | 
of humanity, and on the ground of policy, they 
are not likely either to save the Union or to give 
any additional authority to the Executive for the 
maintenance of the Constitution as it is: they 
ought not to pass. At all events, they cannot 
receive my sanction. 

What then remains to be done? Simply to up- 
liold the Constitution as it is, by such additional 
legislation as will enable the President of the Uni- 
fed States to execute the duty imposed upon him 
by the words of the Constitution, ‘to see that 





the laws be faithfully executed.’’ But it is said, 
he cannot do that, for you cannot coegce a State. 
I ask gentlemen who say that, can a State legal- 
ize treason against the * Renee Dede of the Uni- 
ted States? Can one State coerce thirty-two 
States? Can a State lawfully shelter traitors 
against the Government of the United States? No 
one proposes to coerce States,—but to enforce the 
laws; to put down rebellion; and punish treason; 
to recapture the forts, the arsenals, the arms, and 
treasure of the United States. At all events, it 
is our duty, by just and needful legislation, to try 
the strength of this Government and its power to 
release an honest citizen from an unjust punish- 
ment, who is charged with no offense, save alle- 
ianece to the Constitution of his country and 
Raclit to official duty. 
As t said before, I stand by the Constitution as 
itis. lL ask you to consider whether, if the peo- 
ple of the United States will not rally to the sup- 
port and maintenance of the Constitution as it is, 
with all its sacred traditions, they will do so after 
you shall have marred and mangled it with pro- 
slavery amendments. 

Mr. Speaker, I ask the people and the people’s | 
Representatives to maintain the Constitution in 
its integrity. Let us pass the laws which will 
enable the Executive to summon the people, the 


loyal pre not to the conquest of our country- 
men, but to the defense of our Constitution. Let 
the Constitution be saved from violence and over- 
throw; it is filled with the wisdom and goodness 
of its great founders; it is the carved work of | 
their poured out spirits. Maintain it! maintain 
itinviolate until it fulfills its sublime mission, until 
this goodly heritage of ours, slumbering between 
two great oceans that engirdle the world, shall be 
filled with free Commonwealths, in every one of 
which, without violence to any human being or 
any human habitation, every unjust fetter shall 
be broken, and every inherent right maintained. 
When no State will banish men because they are 
just, or enslave men because they are weak, or 
subject men to the perilous edge of battle because 
they are strong, or strangle men like felons on 
the gallows, because, in obedience to the Divine 
command, they remember those that are in bonds 
as bound with them. Maintain your Constitu- 
tion until our temple of civil and religious liberty 
shall be complete, lifting its head-stone of beauty 
above the towers of watch and war, until al! na- 
tions shall flee unto it, and its glory shal) fill the 
whole earth. 


ee anannansneeneaeenEnt 
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OF ILLINOIS, 
In tHe House or Representatives, 
Janugy 23, 1861. 


The House having under consideration the report from 
the select committee of thirty-itiree— 


Mr. LOVEJOY said: 

Mr. Speaker: I acknowledge the appropriate- 
ness and am impressed with the truth of the re- 
mark made a day or two since by the gentleman 
from Virginia, (Mr. Mittson,] when he said he 
was embarrassed by the solemnity of uttering 
words under circumstances like those in which 
the country now finds itself. I, sir, feel thatem- 
barrassment, and I pray for that ** wisdom which 
is from above, which is first pure and then peace- 
able,’’ to direct my thoughts into right channels, 
and to enable me to clothe those thoughts in such 
language as befits the occasion and this presencg— 


| [might say, sir, withoutany empty compliment, 


this august presence; for placed as we are, with 
the question before us whether the glorious fabric 
of our Government shall be dissolved, every Rep- 


sands whom he represents, till I seem to stand in 
the awful and august presence of thirty-two mil- 
lion people. 

Sir, the present aspect of public affairs not 
only Lesuntiy suggests, but compels us to the con- 


| sideration and discussion of the primary princi- 


ples of our Govefnment—a frequent recurrence to 
which (I think it is Jefferson who has declared) 
is essential to the preservation and perpetuation 
of public liberty. What then, Mr. Speaker, is 
our theory of government? It is with admirable 
and philisophical precision, though with extreme 
brevity, set forth in the declaration which our 
fathers made when they resorted to an appeal to 
arms and to the God of battles to settle the con- 
troversy which then existed between the colonies 
and the mother country. After laying down ax- 
iomatic principles in reference to the natural rights 
of man, the author of that declaration proceeds to 
say ,that to protect these natural rights, (previously 
enumerated,) governments are instituted among 
men, deriving all their just powers from the con- 
sent of the governed, and that when aGovernment 
becomes subversive of those rights, it is the priv- 
ilege and the duty of the people to alter, amend, or 
abolish such Government, and to reconstruct it on 
such principles as seem to them best adapted to pro- 
mote the great purposes for which Governments 
are instituted—to wit, to protect the natural rights 


| of man. 


Mr. Speaker, I have heard at the otherend of 
the Capitol, and also in this Hall, an allusion made 
to this subject; and as I believe there is an error 
very generally obtaining in regard to the purposes 
of government, I wish here to state what I believe 
is substantially true, that men entering the social 
or governmental state, do not surrender a portion 
of their rights for the purpose of securing protec- 
tion to those which remain. Thatis not our theory 
of government. Our theory is this: that men en- 
ter into the social or political state to secure pro- 
tection for those rights, and all of those rights, 
unabated, undiminished » with which God, the Cre- 
ator, has clothed them. 

Now we come to the consideration of the ques- 
tion: who made this Government? By what 
power does it exist? Who poured into it the 
tide of vitality, which gave it energy and life and 
power? Who? Shall I answer it in accbrdance 
with the miserable dogma of secession, under 
the protection of which it is now sought to sub- 
vert and destroy the Government? Is it * we, 
the States,’’ enter into a compact? Is it “ we, 
the States,”’ form a league? Is that the language ? 
No, sir. ‘* We, the people of the United States,”’ 
for purposes enumerated, do establish and ordain 
the following Constitution. [tis the wildestdogma 
of secession and treason and rebellion, by which 
these criminals against God and man seek to shel- 
ter themselves, that this Government is a mere 
rope of sand, a league, a compact, a partnership, 
to be dissolved at the will of any one oo mem- 
ber of the firm. It is, ‘we, the people,’’ not 


ee ree enone enane nna 


| not ** we, the people of New York 


_ establish the following Constitution. 





| and the people of Georgia, a communica 























—_. iti 
ais — — 


‘* we, the people of the State of South Carclins 
: N p 
setts, and Pennsylvania;”’ but « we, tlassachu. 
of the United States,” one, indivisible. 7 
original sovereign power—subject to no one a 
side the Throne of Omnipotence—we ordain = 
i 
Now, Mr. Speaker, I do not deny— 


readily, fully, that the people of cn concede 


Caroling 


whose recent Representatives we have jen 
to—I concede thatthey havearight toalter am a. 
or abolish their own State governments, Tia 
may protect slavery or abolish slavery. The, 
may abolish all laws against murder and oly 
amy if they please, or they may punish these 
crimes - imprisonment or by hanging, The, 
may establish a form of religion if they chooes 
They may declare by law that no citizen shall be 
eligible to office who does not belong to the ain. 
lished Church around which they have throw 
their legal sanction. All this they can do, “4 
Mr. Speaker, there is one thing which the peo le 
of South Carolina cannot do: they cannot abo. 
ish the Government of the United States. They 
cannot dissolve this Union, for the very reason 


_ that they did not make it. They were a part of 
resentative before me is multiplied into the thou- || 


it, I grant you; they were a part of the « people 
of the United States;”’ and the citizens of a sehoo| 
district and of a county are a part of the eople of 
a State; but can they meet together in schoo! dis- 
tricts or town halls and abolish the State Goyer». 


_ment, by having somebody to go through the 


derisive mockery of absolving them fom their 
allegiance io tie laws of the State, sim ply because 
they are a part of the people who dined to make 
the State Government? Nobody believes that, 
No more can the people of South Carolina or of 
Georgia abolish the United States Government, 
or absolve their citizens from their oath of fealty 
and from the obligation of obedience which every 
one of them owes to that Government. And|in- 
sist that every citizen of those States who abjures 
the Constitution, who refuses to recognize its ob- 
ligations and to obey it, stands perjured before 
God and the civilized world. 

Mr. Speaker, I now come to this question of 
coercion. I[ desire that what I have stated in 
regard to allegiance shall be kept in mind. It is 
folly, jesuitical wickedness for a State to suppose 
that it can absolve its individual citizens from their 
oath of fealty to the Government of the United 
States. The citizens of South Carolina owe a cer- 
tain baron fealty to the State; but their ultimate 
and highest fealty is due to the sovereign to which 
baron and liegeman are bound alike to bend the 
knee. That sovereignty is one and indivisible; 
and within its chartered limits ultimate and abso- 
lute; and no State has a right to absolve its citi- 
zens from their obligation. i" 

1 do not hold that the Government of the Uni- 
ted States has any power to punish citizens of 
South Carolina, or Georgia, as citizens of those 
States; but I insist that it has very much to do 
with them as American citizens, living in Georgia 
and South Carolina, and we mean to enforce upon 
them their obligation to the Constitution, obe- 
dience to the laws; forthe law of the United States 
is supreme, as the Constitution 1s, over the citi- 
zens of the United States, whether living in Geor- 
gia or Massachusetts. ip 

As tothis coercion, sir, itis a forcible illustration 
of the fable of the wolf and the lamb. This ed 
of coercion is simply a pretext under color 0 
which the citizens of Georgia and of South Caro- 
lina come and steal our property without even 
the poor excuse of having made a formal declara- 
tion of war. The title to this property vests 
the Government of the United States as really, e 
sacredly, as the title to private property can vest! 
an individual. The title-deeds are in the 1. 8 
of the Government. They are recorded. > 
own the land on which these forts stand. beer 
built the forts. We paid for them; and they ar 
ours. These citizens of the United States living 
in South Carolina and Georgia, fancying the 
selves absolved from their oath of allegiance ¥ 
this Jesuitical process of State convention ~ 
State action, come and take possession of = 
forts, seize our guns, take our munitions of wars 

d take them back, 
and when we propose to go an e 
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~ ery * Coercion ! coercion!’’ They say we | in this Hall, left the floor, and declared they wou! for it. But we, more amiable, subjugate our- 
hey 


voipg to coerce a sovereign State of this || dissolve the Union if they could not get Mis- 
= eoing to invade their homes, violate the || souri in as a slave State, And they played a 
sanctities of the domestic circle; and then declare || comedy again in 1832, which, if General Jackson || **C, C.,”’ (compromise collar,) and bless God 
—, sounds very formidable—that they will || had had his way, would have been a tragedy; || and “ Massa.” eee it'd bo lanaee.. We couch Out 


: selves, and, like the servile ox, bow our necks and 
your out their blood, every drop of it—intrench || then they played another in 1840, and again in | our wrists for handcuffs, and console ourselves 
( 


put on the collar they proffer, with the initials 


 omselves behind every blade of grass and defend || 1850. Now ! say, without compromise, with- || by saying, ‘‘Itis not as bad as it might be; we 
es wives and daughters and firesides to the very || out conciliation, without cencession, let us un- 7 
last extremit , rather than be coerced. That is, || derstand what this disunion means; and let us 
rather than tet those robbers, and pirates, and || know in future whether South Carolina or Mis- 
traitors be taken and hung. | That is the simple || sissippi, or any other State, can peril the pros- 
Englisit of it. Coercion is simply this: When a || perity, send a thrill of mental anguish all over ¢ 
man who has committed a crime and takes refuge | this country, and bring upon thousands pecuni- || collar, cuff, and chain, we rattle a Te Deum that 
ina private house, and the officers of justice come || ary ruin, just by saying, ‘* We will dissolve the || the collar is so narrow, the cuff so light, and the 
to arrest him, it will not do for the inmates of that || Union if you will not do so and so.”’ It is not chain so small, ’ : 
household to interpose the sanctities of home be- || consistent with the honor and safety of the na- Sir, the whole history of these compromises 
tween the law and its victim. ‘* But what if the || tional Government to adopt any measures what- || should teach us that this slave power will leap 
whole family sympathize with and justify the of- |) ever for the redress of any wrong, real orimagin- || over all barriers in its clamorous and insatiable 
fonder?”’ ‘Tiftn I would burn the house and hang |) ary, until the threat of disunion and rebellion is demands. When anything is wanted to sustain, 
every rebel, though a traitor dangled from every | removed. I wantto know that before I will yield defend, or perpetuate its dominion, or which 
tree of an unbroken forest. || any terms of compromise, concession, or concil- threatens its supremacy, nothing is necessary eX- 
And so I say with regard to the State of South || iation. Until then my vote will be a calm, firm, || cept to raise the cry of disunion, secession. Com- 
Carolina, which interposed itself between the Fed- || decided negative. There are no wrongs to re- |} promise, or we will dissolve the Union; and there 
eral Government and the constitutional adminis- || dr@ss; and if there were, I would do nothing for |} will be found a Judas to betray, a Peter to deny, 
tration and execution of the Federal laws. It || their removal until this game of secession has |} anda hired soldiery to drive the nails, and the form 
cannot avail itself of thiscry ofcoercion. If they || been played out. . of freedom is fastened, bleeding and quivering, 
thrust themselves between the United States and But what are the compromises proposed? First, || to the accursed wood of compromise. I will none 
the execution of its laws, and bid us defiance, and || the Breckinridge platform is to be incorporated || of it. [demand to know—without compromise, 
say we shall not enforce obedience to the consti- || into the Constitution; and I am to swear, when I || without conciliation, and without concession—I 
tutional enactments of the Federal Government, || take the oath to support the Constitution, that || demand to know whether I have a country; 
then I say that the mighty wheels of this huge I will protect slavery in the Territories, and allow whether I havea Government; or whether thirty- 
Government must roll over any man, or number || itunlimited expansionand perpetuity. The very || two million people are to be turned out homeless 
of men, who stand between this Government and || proposition is an outrageto the Christian civiliza- || and orphans upon the world, floating like waifs 


| can move our fingers a little.”’ We voluntaril 
place our foot on the anvil to have the smith 
rivet our fetters, and chuckle over the fact that 
itis a trace, and nota log-chain. And, passing 
from the august presence of our subjugators, with 


the arrest of those who have violated its laws. | uon of the age. | upon the ocean, without any government, and 
Sir, the 7th day of January, 1861, is a day long |} What next? Before commenting, sir, on the || without any protection, unless they hold it at the 


to be remembered in the annals of the American 


propositions distinctly recommended by the com- || mercy of some single State of this Union, or worse 
people. On that day a steamboat, called the Star 


mittee of thirty-three, I desire to allude to some || still, at the nod of the slave power. 


of the West, was gliding over the waters of the |} remarks of the chairman, made on Monday last, We were reminded, sir, of an ancestral name by 
Atlantic into one of the ports of the United States. || when submitting their report. the speech of the gentleman from Virginia [Mr. 


A cannon-ball came hissing and skimming across That gentleman informed us that thirty years ||} CLemeys] yesterday—a very excellent speech, b 
its prow; the stars and stripes sprang out to the | ago his career in this House began with a com- || the way. It was intimated in that speech that it 
breeze—as if startled by an event so unusual—to || promise; and he seems not unwilling thatit should || would be worthy of a certain gentleman on this 
tell the persons, whoever they migfft be, that fired || close in a similar manner. As the men of that |} floor to lead off in this compromise. I would be 
that shot, that the vessel aimed at was under the peer sowed the seed of future compromise, so || glad—if it be not improper, and [ know it is not, 
protection of the stars and stripes. In a moment, || he—unwittingly, 1 presume—scatters the seminal }| for nothing that I say is prompted by any other 
asother ball comes hissing and plunging into its || germ of a future harvest. In less than thirty |} feelingsthan those of kindness, respect, and esteem 
sides—another, and another—and that flag, for || years, should we now yield to the clamor of the || —I would be glad to say that there was an old 
the first time since its folds were unfurled to the || slaveholding interest, menacing disunion, we shall |} revolutionary hero who declared: ‘* Live or die, 
breeze, turned and flapped ingloriously by the || have a demand for a constitutional amendment || sink or swim, survive or perish, I am for this res- 
sides of the mast, and the vessel that bore it re- ||} prohibiting the publication of anything from the || olution.”’ Sir, it was in this spirit that the nation 
turned to the place of itsdeparture. Never before, || press, or the utterance of anything from the lips, || was born, and it is in this spirit that it must be 
on the American continent, was that flag insulted. || ‘‘ intended”’ to excite servile insurrection. I know || born again, or saved, and not by your temporizing 
The almanacs that our children will read among |} that the gentleman placed a good deal of emphasis || policy, not by concessions, not by conciliation. 
the memorabilia of 1861, opposite the 7th day of || on the word “intent.’’ Why, sir, Who has any || Gentlemen of the North, of the South, and of the 
January, 1861, will have written, ‘‘ The Ameri- || such intent? And could they carry out such an || whole Union, it is your interest, as it is mine, to 
can flag, for the first time, fired upon by American || intention? Do the slaves take papers, or listen to || know whether you have a Government that has 
citizens.’ I do not know how others may feel, || sermons, or hear lectures printed or uttered in the || any stability or not. 
but I confess"l cannot keep it out of my mind— || free States? Is it not forbidden in most of, if not Mr. Speaker, I want to say a word to my 
these balls booming, hissing, disgracing, and de- || all, the slaveholding States, to teach a slave to || Republican brethren. [Laughter.] Gentlemen, 
fying the flag of the United States, burn and sting || read even the oracles of God? Sir, this innuendo || Representatives, you are asked to desert the party 
to the very quick continually. : is aimed, if it have any meaning or purpose at all, || and the principles which you were proud to up- 
Mr. Speaker, it is under these circumstances, || at the anti-slavery literature of the free States, to || hold before the people, and when you entered this 
with the flag of our country disgraced and in- || the suppression of free speech, and the putting || House at the opening of the session; and the 


sulted—never before disgraced or insulted—that || down of fanatical men like Lovejoy. [Laughter.] || question is, shall we abandon the cardinal arti- 


we meet here to-day; and it is proposed to com- || Criminal interiags inferred from the natural tend- || cle of our faith—prohibition of slavery in the Ter- 
promise, to concede, to conciliate. Compromise : 


' ency of the acf, and will be apparent to compro- || ritories of the United States, and the Federal 
with whom? With traitors who have fired on || misers frightened at the cry of disunion. And we || Government released from its dictation and con- 
our flag! Conciliate whom? Rebels who have || shall have United States commissionersas censors || trol? Perhaps this drift towards a compromise 
bid your Government defiance! Sir, whatever I || of the press, as we now have to aid in the capture || foreshadows a purpose to organize a new party, 
might yield under otiver circumstances, whatever || of fugitive slaves. ‘* sloughing off,’’ as the phrase is, the extremes, 
arrangements I might make, whatever compro- Mr. DUNN. I wish to say to the gentleman || both North and South. fn this new arrangement 
mises | might give my vote to support, never, as || from Illinois that there is nothing in the report of || all the radicals like myself are to be left out. I 
God lives, will I vote for one particle of compro- || the committee of thirty-three which can be con- || wish you a merry time of it, my masters. A 
mise until that insult is atoned, apologized for, or || strued into any proposed interference with the || very interesting ae Hamlet with Hamlet left 
avenged; never! ° freedom of speech or of the press. out! There never was a party that had such a 

And what are the compromises suggested? In Mr. LOVEJOY. I did not mean to say that || golden opportunity since the organization of the 
the first place, however, who are the high con- || anything of this kind was in the report of the || Government, as we had at the beginning of the 
tracting parties to this prepored peace arrange- || committee. I referred to the remarks of the gen- '| session. What we needed was unity, firmness, 
ment, and settlement of this whole question? || tleman from Ohio, [Mr. Corwin,] and am pre- || decision. If we had stood still, we should ere 
The South and the North—slavery and freedom. || dicting the future aggressions of the slave power || this have seen the salvation of God. We ought 
Now, Mr. Speaker, it does seem to me that our. if we yield toitsdemands now. And the disguised || to have imitated Rarey as he stands in the center 
dthealciee eee niece and settling assau t e the chairman on the anti-slavery, or || of the inclosure with an untamed and infuriated 
mamma “ mon e os not afford any erent “ aho ition Desh seems je suggest and invite || horse, sweeping around in still narrowing circles; 
Of that Seat ia'es aa any new arrangemen we aggressions. I cannot orbear, sir, turning || anon, with ears laid back, nostrils distended, and 
mete dens mn ar purposes; and I wish to || aside a moment from the Bayer proper, to utter || open mouth, he rushes toward that immovable 
rs inctly that, for one, I want to see this || my feeble voice of protest and reprobation against || man; the spectators tremble, and a wave of fear- 

fee, comedy, or tragedy, whichever it may be, 


: | a suggestion even remotely looking in this direc- || ful anxiety sweeps over th Ititude; but th 
f : + SUBS 4 y eps over emu itude; bu e 
of disunion, played out to the very last act. I | tion. | horse-tamer, without the twinge of a muscle, 
i 











renee an 








The fe know just what it is, and all that it is. || I nowcome to the proposition as to New Mex- || keeps his eye fixed on that of thé infuriated ani- 
rstact has been played a good many times, | ico. What is said in defense of this? That it is || mal; and the latter, ane? he comes close to his 
! 





b i i 
ut we have never yet come to the fifth. We || not much of acompromise. The South tells us |! master, does not touch him, but turng again to 
gan it in 1820, when southern gentlemen rose 


that if we subjugate them, we shall have to fight |, dart around the inclosure, again to rush toward 
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cess is repeated till this noble animal comes and 
bows his neck to the hand of his subduer, over- 
come by the magic power of calmness, self-pos- 
session, and a firm will. 

So with this disunion Mazeppa. 
furious, and covered itself with foam, and threat- 
ened to devour us. Its very fury and precipitancy 

roved its conscious weakness and fear. If we 

ad been cool, calm, self-possessed, doing noth- 
ing to conciliate on the one hand, and nothing to 


irritate on the other, we should have had, ere | 


now, a strap around the leg of this disunion 
courser. But no; like the old Whigs, having 
achieved a victory, we were affrighted at our own 
success, even as the witch of Endor fell aghast be- 
fore the venerable form she had conjured up. We 
appointed a committee of compromise—a grave 
mistake for us, a carnival for the Democracy, 
affording them a possible opportunity of recon- 
structing, what was, but for our folly, an irrecov- 
erably lost party. If we had only known in that 
our day the things which belonged to our peace. 
{Laughter.} Solomon says, * In vain is the snare 


set in the sight of any bird;’’ but I doubt, though | 
his researches seem to have been extensive, if he | 


ever fell in with that species of the feathered tribe 
described by modern naturalists as the gull. 

But the premier, as he is called, is for a compro- 
mise, lam told. I do not know, and will not be- 
lieve that, until I am obliged to; although I con- 
fess, instead of philosophical and polished essays, 
sailing like a beautiful barge around Point-no- 


point, I wish the Cicero of the American Senate | 


ad turned his eye on the Catiline of Georgia, 
and said, in the abrupt and vehement invective 
of the Roman consul, ‘*Quousque tandem abutere, 
Catilina, patientia nostra ! wv 


It is said that our President elect is for compro- || 


mise. 


of ‘* Honest Old Abe,’’ ever to believe that he 
will betray the principles of the Republican party, 
which were made distinctly and squarely in the 
last campaign, of inflexible, unalterable opposi- 


| 

i 

i 

tion to the extension of human slavery. But, sir, | 
1 


even if it were true that the President elect and 
future Cabinet advise compromise, I will not fol- 
low their lead one step. If they or an angel from 
Heaven preach any other Republican gospel than 
that which was proclaimed at Chicago, let them 


It was very || 
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ineradicable; it may be deceived, but cannot be 
annihilated; it will spring up from discomfiture 
with irrepressible elasticity and strength; it is 


administered under tht control of the slaveholding 
power. If disappointed as to the ultimate results 
of the recent election, God has raised up the man 
who will lead it to substantial success. His home 
overlooks the river called Beautiful. 
the sagacity of New York, and the honesty of 
Illinois, adds the firmness of Jackson, the states- 


berforce, and the administrative ability of Wil- 
liam of Orange. The people, by their suffrages, 
will bear him to the Executive chair, when free- 
dom’s hopes will not be disappointed, nor her 
purposes thwarted by the timidity of the fearful 
nor the treachery of the corrupt. 





The Republican party are in favor of no suth 
thing. ** Well, but Lovesoy is,’’ as I have heard 
it Whispered around here. 
peat—and I am willing to do so for the thousandth 


advocated it. If a bill were brought in here for 


that purpose to-day, I would not vote for it; be- | 
cause | do not think that the Constitution gives | 
|| us the power to abolish it; and not because I do 
|| not wish to see it abolished, for God knows that | 
| I do. 


I want to see despotism abolished every- 
where. 


would vote to have the Army and Navy go down 
there and abolish it. I want to see it abolished 
in the slave States; and if I were a native of Mary- 


|| land, Virginia, Kentucky, Tennessee, or any of 


| the slave States, | would vote to abolish it. Wash- 
ington has said as much; and I hope there is noth- 


| 
}- re : . . 
|| ing criminal in my now saying it. 


_ But the Republican — do not believe, there 
is not a man who voted for Lincoln who believes, 
that we have the constitutional power to abolish 


|| slavery in the States where it now exists; and | 


| do not suppose there 1s one who desires that that 


|| power should be exercised unconstitutionally, as 
|, we holditis. Iam willing, if it will not be thought 


—P 1] ° ° ° ° 
be anathema maranatha—accursed till the people || tedious, to go over this question of equality which 


come to curse them. For all the batons of carth, | 


and all the diadems of Heaven, | would not, in 
their place, betray or disappoint the hopes of the 
people whose confidence and suffrages have placed 
them in power. 

Under the leadership of no man or angel, by 
the entreaties of no friends, by the threats of no 
enemies, by no hope of reward or fear of pro- 
scription, will Lever yield the millionth part of 
a hair more guarantee to this slave power, at any 
time; and, were it otherwise, I would not until we 
settle the question whether we have a Government 
or not. The spider’s most attenuated thread is 
cord, is cable, to that gossamer line that I will yield | 
in the way of compromise or concession to the 
claims of slavery. 
agood many kind things in this speech. [Renewed | 
laughter. ] 


| mean. 


| 
| til 
toil. 


Laughter.}] I wanted to say || 





Mr. JOHN COCHRANE. 
gentleman’s time be extended. 

Mr. WINSLOW. I object. 

Mr.LOVEJOY. I must passoversome things. 
I was paying my regards to the Republican party. 
I repeat, that we made the issue squarely, dis- 
tinctly, without hypocrisy or disguise, before the 
people, and they decided that a President should 


I move that the 


elected who was opposed to the extension of || came down, til 


human slavery. They elected him in a constitu- 
tional mode; and all that we ask is, that he shall 
be inaugurated. And let me tell you, gentlemen, 
who are friends of compromise, who want these 
differences settled, let me tell you that one twelve | 
months of the administration of Abraham Lin- 
coln willdo more to disabuse the public mind than | 
all the compromises and peace measures that can 
be patched up in Congress. Let him havea trial, 
a fair trial. We will abate not one jot of our 
principle, or add anything to our creed. 


/ and on 


| my Democratic friends in Illinoisand I have gone 
over so often. ** You are in favor of negro equal- 
_ity.’’ No, we are not; notin the sense which you 
I believe this: that all men aré created 
equal, and that every human being has an equal 
title to life, liberty, and the fruits of an honest 

That I do ioieve. But we do not hold 
that they are socially equal, or that they are ne- 
cessarily politically equal, or intellectually equal. 
We claim that the poorest and the,lowest human 
being who bears God’s image, ang was redeemed 
by the blood of Christ, has a right to liberty, life, 


'and the fruits of his labor. This we do believe; 


at least 1do. ‘The chairman of the committee, 
the other day, speaking of the distinction which 
was insisted on between persons and property, said 
mirthfully that we mignt. if we chose, call it 
divinity or theology. This, though not so in- 
tended, I know, seemed to be in mockery of four 
million human beings that were lying prostrate 
around him, crushed, Lleeding, and hopeless. 
There is one glorious being who never derides the 
sufferings of the poor and lowly. On His thigh 
iis vesture is written the blessed and on 
Potentate, King of Kings and Lord of Lords. 








i} 


iI 


This exalted personage humbled Himself and 
He nestled beside the lowest form, 
the most degraded type of humanity, and whis- 
red in accents of divine love, ‘‘my brother.”’ 
e might as well mock at the bloody agony of 
Christ, as to jeer at the miseries of the poor slave. 
The Union men of the border States, it is said, 
want something to stand upon. I am willing to 
disabuse the minds of the people of the southern 
States; and more than that, I am willing to go 
and canvass those States, if you will guarant 
my personal safety. (Laughter.] This remar 
excites a smile; but I insist upon it, Mr. Speaker, 





his master, but not to touch him; and this pro- || I think 1 know something of the anti-slavery | 


|| feeling of the people. It is earnest, religious, || States, Maryland, Virginia, 


|| constituents from that State w 


law-abiding and loyal to the Constitution; but it | 
| has resolved that this Government shall not be | 





One who, to | 


manship of Pitt, the religious sentiment of Wil- | 


Sir, itis said that this Republican party is in 
favor of the abolition of slavery in the States. | 





I merely wi8h to re- || 


time, if it is necessary to disabuse the public | 
mind—that I am not in favor of abolishing sla- | 
very in the States where its exists by any act of | 
Congress. I never held to that doctrine, and never | 


I want to see slavery abolished in South | 


| Carolina; but it does not follow, therefore, that I | 
This I do not, cannot, and never@vill be- || 


| 
lheve, until I have it from his own lips or his own | 
acts. I know he has too much regard for the com- | 
mon appellation by which he is familiarly known, 











. 


[January 23, 
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———————— 


that had I been permitted to go into either of those 


Tennessee, Kon. 
—for I have many 


t 0 came to me afte 
hearing me speak during t ae 
g Pp he last campatgn, with 


a warm greeting of hand and tongue 

were as strong and as ultra Abolitioniare se? 
self—I would have given them ali the 2 my- 
ground they desired. If the Union men or 
slave States want something to stand y on I = 
give them the Constitution of the United State : 
seems to mc, if | were known there, or had'the, : 
vantage of being a native-born citizen of aver 
those States, I could take those stars and str; - 
and waving them before the multitude, tel] the. - 
was the flag that Washington followed: the f, : 
which led on the soldiers of the Revolution while 
tracking their pathway in blood; thatit was the 
flag which floated over Yorktown abd Saratoga: 
the flag beneath which Sumter and Marion adhe, 
the flag that was bathed in a flood of glory on the 
lakes, and guided the hero of the Hermitage ir 
1812 and 1815; and still later, coming to that gorve 
of the mountain at Buena Vista, where armed foes 
poured down in almost countless hosts; [ would 
tell them that northern soldiers and southern sol. 
diers, side by side, followed that flag and snatehed 
victory from the very jaws of defeat. I know | 
could turn back this insane mania of disunion. 

Mr. HINDMAN. Will the gentleman allow 
me a question? 

Mr. LOVEJOY. Certainly. 

Mr. HINDMAN. Would. the gentleman, at 
the same time, tell those people, that while they 
and his fellow-citizens won those territories by 
the joint expenditure of blood and treasure, he 
and his party would not permit them to remove 
with their slave property into the domain of the 
United States so acquired? 

Mr. LOVEJOY. Certainly I would. I might 
thank the gentleman for that question. Yes, sir; 
I would say to, the citizens of the slave States that 
I believe in the equality of the States; that I be- 
lieve in the equality of the citizens of the States: 
that I believe that the citizens of South Carolina, 
Tennessee, and Arkansas, have the same right 
to go into the Territories as the citizens of New 
York, Pennsylvania, or Massachusetts. | would 
say that neither one of them could carry their 
slaves there; and, therefore, they are still upon an 
equality. They can go there without slaves and 
we can go there without slaves, and we are upon 
a perfect equality in regard to that matter. But 
let me say that the Territories are for your free 
non-slaveholding population, who want them free 
States, as we do. Southern Hllinois was settled 
by that class of people. Southern, Indiana was 
settled by that class of people. If I recollect 
aright, only about two million are interested in 
slave property, while the other six million, and 
all the millions of the free ‘States, are interested 
in having free States. 

Besides that, I want to ask the gentleman an- 
other question. Would he like tocarry anything 
into the Territories that would keep the citizens 
of the free States from going there? If slavery 
goes into the Territories, the citizens of the free 
States will not go there. 

Mr. HINDMAN. The ancestors of the gen- 
tleman, I believe, lived under the jurisdiction of 
States which recognized the institution of slavery; 
and I am not aware that any of them emigrated 
because of the existence of slavery in any of the 
thirteen States. : 

But the gentleman eays he desires to know 
whether I wish to take into the Territories oy 
property or institution which would — 
northern men from going there. 1 desire to 
into the Territories of the Union the property 
recognized by the constitution of my Stale. 
feel that I am entitled to go with it there, with my 
fellow-citizens; and I am not content to yield up 
that right, under any circumstances whatev ral = 
reference toany portion of the Territories of this 
Government. “If northern men will allow that to 
prevent them from emigrating there, it 1s 40 
dulgence upon their part, and an idle fantasm, 
behalf of which I am not bound to sacrifice MY 


ights. =. 
"hee. LOVEJOY. I need not go into & dinees- 
sion of that point. I mightargue it from the — : 
stand-point of property. It certainly is not co 


tucky, and especially Kentucky 
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Ho. or Rups. sa 
a __—_—_——— SSS SSS oO DNe—EeOoeeeeeeeeeems = Ri MY 
— wnt for a State to enact any laws in regard to || is the highest statesmanship now, here, in this | There is naw very much of this same sort of “aie 
those ee which are going to operate and be en- || ver year of our Lord 186], to settle this question, || conflict upon abstract questions, But it is never- ‘ ‘es ‘ 
Ken. ens territory outside of that State where || wit 10ut compromise, without concession, without | theless true that millions of the population of 4 % 
many 7 ns enacted. Ifa man is prohibited, as || conciliation: have we a Government that is Re | this country, with an unanimity never before wit- ta 
after Ane in Indian territory, from taking there many || manent and fixed, and that will protect and shel- | nessed in our history, protest against what they ; q 
With hings which are recognized as property in New || ter us? f declare to be substantia ee hae spo- 3% 
they -, he still might go there, but could not ex- || Mr. Speaker, Bonaparte said, while standing | liations, denial of essentia rights, anger to prop- i 
my- - . carry with him the local laws of the State || on the sands of Egypt, near the Pyramids, ‘‘ forty || erty, danger to life, to social securit and peace, : 
nage which he went. A State might abolish all || centuries are looking down upon us.’’ Repre- and toall thatcommunities hold most dear. Several 
the ee against a plurality of wives. ould acitizen || sentatives, more than forty centuries are looking || of the southern States are eros escape Wie 
| will Wench State take a harem to the Territories? | down upon us. The past, the present, the future— these consequences by measures which, whether ; ii 
s. Ie ’ Mr. HINDMAN. Will the gentleman allow | thirty million, forty million, fifty million, rising justly oS eee ere a Sos = doubt . 
wer me a moment’ : ‘ | ne gee p paneins aie ane LS wall on theoral ym tion of oaee kat ob areraaiatite 
: Mr. LOVEJOY. I have but little time. Shall || live and pass away upon American soil—all these 1e organization of one or € g a fr 
ipes, I have an extension? 1 are looking upon us; and standing in the presence | within our present limits, and ogee y some 
_ Mr. WINSLOW. I object. | of that cloud of witnesses, and speaking for them | change in the political control of this continent. t . 
flag Mr. LOVEJOY. I hope the gentleman will not |} all, I say, ‘‘ Maintain your Government pure and When the controversy began between England 5 tae 
vhile take up my time. | simple, without compromise, and establish the and the colonies, there was in England a force " 
+ the Mr. HINDMAN. I acknowledge that I have || fact that it is permanent, stable, potent—a Gov- || party; and there was a party of conciliation. 
oa consumed a portion of the gentleman’s time, and |) ernment that must be obeyed at home, that thus it || George Ill and the Ministry inclined to measures : 
gat I trustthe House will allow him as much time as |, may be respected abroad.” of the most vigorous coercion. Another great 
n the I have consumed. | Mr. Speaker, the American Congress has a and gallant party, led by Chatham and Burke, . 
oo Mr. LOVEJOY. But I must pass on from this | higher and nobler mission than to be engaged in || and counseled by our own Franklin, proposed é 
fee joint. I desire to get it distinctly before the || the sacrilegious work of sacrificing the rights of || conciliation and the recognition of the principles, ag 
ould Jouse, if I can, that whether compromises are, || freedom to the interests of slavery. Slavery is abstract —_ ey ae a been, aN rich 
sol- in the nature of things, desirable and necessary || temporary; slavery is local; by the action of the | were asserted y the co mee : e bara lation 
shed or not, still, at the present time, it is wholly im- | slave States it will pass away, as it has passed Peed Pe on aug fe pa a oe 
~~ proper and utterly perilous to the country, toen- || away in New York and Pennsylvania. It is pro- || trolled Par o yeni AS ny a * a ee hi re 
. ter into any compromise whatever. Every nation || posed that we shall declare, by a constitutional || pete eaiyee: oe e og 4 Bees uotcrahepnd f 
- has some nucleus thought, some central idea, || amendment, that we will never touch slavery in | oi y - cate ping an ud Fr. eklin, ; Seaton 108 
which they enshrine, and around which they |! the States; and you have heard what | have to || of burke and Chatham and Franklin, history com- 
cluster and fasten. .The old Roman citizen had || say about that. But suppose that Maryland, or || mends to us, in this hour of trial, an impressive 
ny at his Capitol and his Pantheon; France has her | Virginia, or Kentucky, or Tennessee, want to | a page 1 a east 
hey Napoleon and military glory; England has her | touch it; suppose — want us to pay them oy ea lecide wh . e E reje i. = 
by constitutional monarchy; and the old Jews had |) something, and they will emancipate their slaves: counse . oe h this = ane has oe ope a : 
he their temple and shekinah. ‘The American peo- || by this proposed amendment you bind the Fed- | ae bib iL, ve i a on + hich the Pi 
eve ple, sir, have this one central idea or thought, | eral Government, and tie the hands of the States, || © George = roe re os 1ich proved so 
the embalmed and enshrined as a nucleus thought, || and say that they shall not do anything of the || fatal to the ambition of England. a a 
around which they all cluster, and to which they || sort, unless every single slave State consents to | The great fact which constitutes the crisis is, 
ivht all adhere with a spirit of superstitious idolatry: | it. hepa arpel bees g Kentucky, and Tennes- that eight million of ae population are + dor 
sir: the Union, the Constitution, the flag of their coun- || see, are all to be placed in the power of the Gulf || with the conviction of danger at home, of insecu- 
that try, are a sort of trinity, to which the American States, who want to perpetuate this practice for- | rity at their firesides, of assaults made and men- 
7 people pay political romage and worship. _ || ever. It will not do, gentlemen, The interests aced upon their property; the refusal of their 
tan: And now, I insist, in this time of peril, of agi- || now trembling on your decision are too moment- || equal rights in the common Territories of the c 
ina, tation, and rebellion, it is no time to tamper with |) ous, too valuable, too far-reaching, for us to tam- | Union, acquired by the valor and treasure of the « 
ioht that holy instrument around which all American |) per or trifle with them, or to alter or amend in || whole nation. No matter, sir, for the purposes of 
ow hearts cluster, and to which they cling with the || one single iota that great charter of American | the present exigency, whether the grounds upon 
vuld tenacity ofa semi-religious attachment. Do this, | liberty, the Constitution of the United States. || which this discontent is based, are entirely well 
heir and by and by Pennsylvania, if she cgnnot have || _ Sir, it is a crime to make shipwreck of this || founded or not. That was well and wisely dis- ss 
nan protection for her coal and iron, which is her || Government. Let the American people who || cussed last year. We have now to deal with this 
and negro, will dissolve the Union. If New York is || made this Government preserve it consecrated || extensive disaffection as a gigantic fact in our his- 
pon denied free trade, she will encircle the brow of || to freedom. Let the great principles which un- || tory and position, oe ; 
Zt her mayor with the diadem and place the scepter 1 derlie it travel in the greatness of their strength || I do not propose to-day to consider in detail the 
free in his hand. If Massachusetts fails to obtain her } and the fullness of their beneficence round the || causes of this state of things; yet it may not be 
fae fishing bounties, she will secede. If Maine cannot || globe; and when the earth is encircled with an || improper to advert to them in a genera! way. 
tled have protection to her lumber and fishing inter- || ocean of republics fashioned after our own, and || This revolution began in November, 1860. It was 
was ests, she will dissolve the Union. Michigan, I || freedom’s temple is complete, and the topstone || initiated by achange in the principles of the Gov- 
lect believe, wants the St, Clair flats cleared; and if |; is brought in with shoutings of ‘freedom and || ernment. In the election of Mr. Lincoln upon 
in you do not comply with “her wishes in this re- || glory unto it,’’ high, in letters of light, on the || the doctrines avowed in the Chicago platform, 
and gard, she will throw herself upon her sovereignty, || living stones of which that temple is built, shall be || a majority of the people asserted the right and 
sted dissolve the Union, and shed so much blood that || written: Tuz American Repustic—The Ameri- || the power to legislate in conflict with the funda- 
the ensanguined tide shall pour over Niagara’s || can Constitution, as having taught the people of || mental law of the land, as embodied in the Con- 
an- rocks, and the fishermen at the mouth of the St. || the earth that man’s inalienable birthright was || stitution and declared by the Supreme Court of 
‘ing Lawrence will be startled with the reddened ripple || Freepom. the United States. The assertion of that power, 
ens around the prow of their boats, as was the mariner ] iP; and placing the Government in the hands of an 
ery on the i tl when the waters of Egypt | STATE OF THE UNION. Executive pledged to exercise it, was of itself a 
free were turned into blood. Illinois wants protection } a a it aeome civil revolution, in the character and form and 
for her beef; or, what is more likely, she will not ! SPEECH OF HON. D. E. SICKLES, || essence of the Government. So much of the rev- 
en- new to pay waseteg lon Reanegh pibin Stary oe | OF NEW YORK, re was ae ete in rere aa it 
1 of she shoes a horse or sharpensa plow. Oregon de- : | be well understood that a revolution in a popular 
ry; mands the payment of dor war debe, or - will || Iv tHe House or Reraesenratives, | Government can be as well achieved through the 
ited throw off her allegiance. California demands the January 17, 1861. | ballot-box as by the bayonet. The determination 
the building of a Pacific railroad, or she will erecta The House being in the Committee of the Whole on the || of a majority of the people to override well ascer- 
Pacific republic. And so, sir, this grand fabric of || State of the Union— | tained and essential constitutional rights, is revo- 
ow our Government, baptized in our fathers’ blood, || Mr. SICKLES said: lution in its most potential aspect. 
ny and handed down to us to be in turn bequeathed || Mr. Cuairman: It is impossible to survey the |! The States of the Confederacy were thereby 
ude to our children, is at the beck and mercy of any 1 state of things which now exists in this country, separated into two sections—one dominant and 
ake State that is disaffected or displeased in regard to || without being impressed by the remarkable par- || the other subject. The North appropriated to 
orty some Federal legislation, or, more preposterous ¥ allel disclosed between the present relations of the | itself the exclusive right of settlement in the Ter- 
ya still, in reference to some State enactments. We || North and South and the relations which existed || ritories, which are the common property of all the 
my are like sea-weed, waifs on the ocean, without | between the mother country and the colonies prior | States. This exclusion of the slaveholders of the 
up anchorage, with nocommon rallying pointaround | to the commencement of the revolutionary war. || South from equal participation in the right of em- 
rin which to cluster, where our hearts can center, and | I think, sir, that it is not too much to say that || igration and colonization with their property, is 
this where we can say: ‘In life or death, in weal or || perhaps there is now more alienation of feeling, |, predicated upon the avowed ground that to hold r 
at to woe, sunshine or storm, we are for the flag of our | and more political antagonism between the differ- || slaves is a sin which places a citizen under the 
| in- country, our Constitution, and our Union.’’ In | ent sections of this Confederacy, than prevailed | ban of the Federal Government; that this descrip- 
a, in this the hour of our peril, whatever may be our | between the mother country and the colonies in || tion of property is not entitled to protection be- 
my dissensions, it is unpatriotic and unstatesmanlike | 1774. Weall know that the war of the Revolution || yond the limits of the State in which it may be 
to place all the glories of the past, all the immense |, was not fought so much to escape actual oppres-, held; and that the institution itself, though coeval 
cus- and varied interests of the present, and all the | sien as for a principle; not so much to remove with American civilization, and of unknown an- 
ngle glorious hopes of the future, at the mercy and | material grievances that we suffered, as for general || tiquity, is a relic of barbarism; to the extinction of 
om- caprice of any one State in this Union. I thinkit | rights which we asserted. \| hick the power and influenc» of tho Federal Gov- 
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ernment became pledged in the election of Mr. 
Lincoln. 

The Government of the United States has be- 
come Puritan and proscriptive; it has ceased to 
be catholic and oro as it was formed, and 
has continued from the administration of Wash- 
ington down to the election of Lincoln. The vital 
element of our political system has ever been the 
equality of the States; and from this follows the 
corresponding duty of non-interference with their 
local institutions, and the recognition of the right 
of every citizen to equal privileges in the Terri- 
tories. ‘The essential characterisuc of Puritanism 
is the employment of the powers of Government 
to compel a pniform recognition of the opinions 
of the majofity in all things. The Constitution 
of the United States imposes no test upon the in- 
stitutions of a State or Territory, except that they 
shall be republican. It was designed for a Con- 
federation, embracing every element of civiliza- 
tion, which could be developed under republican 
institutions. The triumph of the Puritan element 
of the North, involves the probable destruction of 
the federative principle of the Constitution, and 
the consolidation of the Government under the 
absolute power of a majority, which is one of the 
forms of despotism. 


Such is the character of the revolution begun | 


in November. It was peaceful in form, I concede, 
but none the less comprehensive and radical. We 
are now in the presence of the second phase of 
the revolution, which is the secession of several 
of the States of the Confederacy. Secession, also, 
was avowed as a peaceful remedy. It was in- 
tended as a remedy by means of which the ag- 
grieved States could, without conflict, escape the 
consequences ofthe revolution already in progress, 
and after they had lost the means of protecting 
themselves within theGovernment. Ido not pro- 
pose, sir, to discuss the question of the right of 
secession. It is too late for that. The reserved 
rights of the States is familiar New York doc- 
trine. They were more insisted upon, perhaps, 
in our convention which ratified the Constitution, 
because, of all the States, New York was the most 
reluctant to yield its assent to the Union. Even 
in the colonial times, long before the Revolution, 
we had occasion to consider this question in our 
controversy with Vermont, where the right of, a 
community to form an independent government 
was successfully asserted, after a long struggle, 
in which Ethan Allen won as much distinction as 
he afterwards gained at Ticonderoga.* 

I might, in passing, compare the remedy of seces- 
sion with various constitutional remedies which are 
unquestioned, and which, perhaps, would be more 
effectual for the redress of grievances. Take, for 
instance, sir, the remedy of refusing supplies to the 
Government, Ever since the seventeenth century 
this has been recognized as a constitutional pro- 
ceeding. Ithas been occasionally and successfully 
employed in English history to compel modifica- 
tions of the British Constitution. It was employed 
to ameliorate the monarchical and aristocratical 
elements of the Government and to secure larger 

owers to the people. Suppose it were applied 

rere; suppose there was a sufficient representation 
in both aes to make it effectual; suppose the 
Representatives from the southern States alone, 
without including their friends among the north- 
ern Representatives, had determined, in a body, 
to resort to every parliamentary resource to cut 
off supplies from the FederalGovernment. With- 
out supplies we all know that the Federal Govern- 
ment would crumble to dust in a year; it would 
be paralyzed from head to foot; it would be com- 





* The dispute between Vermont and New York, which 
begun in 1769, and continued until 1790, is an instructive 
passage in our political history, illustrating the relations of 
the colonies to each other, and to the Confederation. The 
independence of Vermont was not recognized by Congress 
until she had successfully asserted and vindicated itagainst 
Great Britain, New York, and even Congress itself. It is 
difficult to say whether one most admires the address of 
her diplomatists, the courage of ber military leaders, or the 
sturdy virtue of the ** Green Mountain Boys ;”’ but certain it 
is, that between her intrigues with the British and her nego- 
tations with Congress, her alliance with Massachusetts 
and her morta! antagonism with New York—Vermont, after 
a long and eventful struggle, baffled all her adversaries, 
established her independence asa sovereign State, and was 
duly admitted into the Union upon an equal footing with 
New York, her old enemy, but evermore, | trust, her good 
friend. See ~~ Cabinet Histories, Vermont, 
chaps. 3, 12, and 14, for the narrative of this controversy.) 
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pelled to yield toany assailant. That remedy was 


not resorted to, although Mr. Lincoln’s party 
failed to elect a majority in either House of Con- 
gress. 

Another remedy conceded to be within the 
Constitution is retaliation. 1 mean retaliatory 
legislation as between the States; restrictions upon 
commerce and trade and intercourse. Mr. Ste- 

hens, of Georgia, and other southern statesmen, 

ave devised and suggested such measures, the 
constitutionality of which is maintained by the 
ablest jurists. A third remedy would have been 
the withdrawal of all the southern Representatives 
in both branches of Congress. To illustrate the 
effect of it: suppose the election of a President had 
devolved upon one or other of the two Houses of 
Congress, and the Representatives of a sufficient 
number of States in that body had withdrawn to 
prevent the formation of a constitutional quorum: 
that would have rendered the constitutional elec- 
tion of a President impossible, and the conse- 
quences to the Government of a failure to choose 
an Executive, in the manner required by the Con- 
stitution, I need not stop to elaborate. 

A fourth alternative, so faras the territorial ques- 
tion is concerned, would have been for the south- 
ern States to occupy, by immigration, such por- 
tions of the common territory as they desired, 
and protect their slave property in the territory 
by such force as might be necessary to repel in- 
terference. By the law of the land, they would 
undoubtedly have had a right to defend their prop- 
erty by any amount of force necessary to over- 
come any species of attack. This remedy would 
have been what is called ‘fighting within the 
Union.”’ I say, therefore, sir, in a general way, 
without amplifying these illustrations, that the 
remedy of secession chosen by the aggrieved 
States, was perhaps the least effectual as a mode 
of constraint upon the Government. It will remain 
to be considered, Mr. Chairman, how far the plan 


eH peggy secession has been consistently car- 


ried out. It will remain to be seen whether or no 
the precipitate action of South Carolina and other 
southern States and communities has not essen- 
tially changed the original character of the seces- 
sion movement. It will remain to be shown 
whether or no, by their interference with the forts, 
arsenals, navy-yards, and the common property 
of the Costedthtey, they have not committed a 
fatal error in the development of their own policy, 
themselves initiating that resort to force and * co- 
ercion’’ which they have so wisely, and, as [ 
think, so justly deprecated. 

Before proceeding to that branch of the subject, 
I will allude, cursorily, to the policy proposed by 
the dominant party in the northern Btates in the 
present condition of affairs. With remarkable 
unanimity they insist upon the employment of 
armies and fleets to compel the allegiance of un- 
willing States. If this policy were just, it is im- 
possible. To what oni san we make war upon 
a member of the Union? Itcould not be expected 
that the most successful prosecution of hostilities 
would end in reconciliation. Shall we seek to 
subjugate the South and, obliterating the States, 
hold it as a mere territory, by conquest? This 
would be repugnant to the theory of our Govern- 


| ment, which has for its basis States and citizens, 


not dependencies or subjects. If the purpose of 
such a war be to destroy the power of the antag- 
onistic States, as foreign enemies, let me implore 
you to wait for sufficient evidence of their hostil- 
ity, and be sure that you have exhausted all the 
means of conciliation. But I utterly deny that 
the extremest Federalist, at the time of the forma- 
tion of the Constitution, ever tolerated the idea 
that the Federal Government, through any of its 


instrumentalities, could constrain the political ac? 


tion of any sovereign State, except by means of 
the judicial power of the Supreme Court. It will 
be sufficient to make this statement indisputable 
to refer gentlemen to the exposition of the Consti- 
tution by Alexander Hamilton. The founder and 
leader of the Federal party developed in the Fed- 
eralist, cotemporaneously with the adoption of 
the Constitution, the most powerful argument that 
could be framed against the power or the utility 
of employing coercion through the Federal Gov- 
ernment upon a sovereign State. He proved to 
his countrymen of that day, thatit was that ve 


element in the Articles of Confederation which | 
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made the Government of the Con ie 
practicable. He proved, by tiie i 
irom ancjent and modern history ,*that 
the controversies between assc 
resulted in an appeal to force, 
eign intervention hastened the 
Confederation. 


Sir, we all know that the Amphyctionic 
one of the most perfect confederated Re 
ae among the Grecian States, 

y anattempt to employ coercion u ‘ih 
States. The people ofthe resisting Sons 
cians—sought the alliance of Philip of Macedon 
Ready and eager to give it, he occupied the te * 
tory of the Republic with his armies, and settled 
the quarrel by annexing the principal States , 
Macedon. The Achwan Confederacy, the oe 
and best hope of ancient liberty, was destroy, 
by the intervention of Rome, on the appeal of 
one of the confederated States, which sought this 
mode of escaping the coercion of the league. The 
poasiene of men are the same in all time. We 

ave, at this epoch, a Philip of Macedon jy Louis 
Napoleon of France, with armies such ag {\p 
world has never before seen, eager foremployment: 
with a Navy which would enable him to transfor 
these armies to our shores sooner than Philip of 
Macedon could have marched to Athens. Who 
can fail to see that an attempt to subjugate the 
States of the South-by the Federal Government 
would result in appeals for aid, for protection, fo; 
alliances, for commercial treaties, in any Quarter 
where aid and succor could be found? The ar- 
mies of Louis Napoleon and of Victoria, instead 
of the Congress of the United States, would be 
made the arbiters of the issues arising out of the 
existing revolution. The confederated Goverp- 
ments of modern times equally illustrate the same 
views. The more familiar instances are found in 
the history of the Germanic Confederation, the 
United Netherlands, and the Confederacy of Po- 
land. No instance more apposite can be cited 
than that furnished by our own struggle for inde- 
pendence, which was not accomplished without 
the intervention of France. 

Having adverted, sir, to the southern remedy, 








‘ whenever 
ciated States had 
civil war and for. 
destruction of the 


league, 
Publics that 
Was destroyed 





* To those who are disposed to follow this branch of the 
ar especially to the Republicans who medi- 
tate the subjugation of the seceding States, | commend the 
essays from Nos. 15 to 20 of the Federalist, both inclusive, 
In censing this power to the Federal Government, Madi 
son and Hamilton fully concurred. They represented, in 
this opinion, both of the great parties and all the leading 

ublic men of their day in this country. Who will look 
further for authoritative exposition of the principles and 
faculties of our Government? Hamilton says, (No. 16:) 

** Even in those confederacies which have been composed 
of members smaller than many of our counties, the princi- 
ple of legislation for sovereign States, supported by military 
coercion, has never been found effectual. It has rarely 
been attempted to be employed but against the weaker 
members; and, in most instances, attempts to coerce the 
refractory and disobedient have been the signals of bloody 
wars, in which one half of the confederacy bas displayed 
its banners against the other.”’ 

Again: “ Whoever considers the populousness and 
strength of several of these States singly at the present junc- 
ture, and looks forward to what they will become, even at 
the distance of a half a century, will at once dismiss as idle 
and visionary any scheme which aims at regulating their 
movements by laws, to operate upon them in their collect- 
ive capacities, and to be executed by acoercion applicable 
to them in the same capacities. A project of this kind isa 
little less romantic than the monster-taming spirit attrib- 
uted to the fabulous heroes and demigods of antiquity.’ 

And finally: * If opposition to the national Government 
should arise from the disorderly conduct of refractory oF 
seditious individuals, it could be overcome by the —_ 
means which are daily employed against the same ¢v! 
under the State governments. The magistracy. a 
equally the ministers of the law of the land, from Ww = 
ever source it might emanate, would doubtless be a ay 
to guard the national as the local regulations from the In- 
roads of private licentiousness. As to those partial com- 
motions and insurrections which sometimes disquict eel 
ety from the intrigues of an inconsiderable faction, oF oe 
sudden or occasional) ill-humors, that do notinfect the aiee 
body of the community, the General Government cou , 
command more extensive resources for the suppressi00 0" 
disturbances of that kind than would be in the power of any 
single member. And as to those mortal feuds, which in ae 
tain conjunctures spread a conflagration through the ie 
nation, or through a very large proportion of it, proc i 
either from weighty causes of discontent given by the GO" 
ernment, or from the contagion of some violeut Por al- 
paroxysm, they do not fall within any ordinary rules 0 tto 
culation. When they happen they commonly aa “4 
revolutions and dismemberment of empire. No fem eo 
ernment can always either avoid or control them. t's an 
vain to hope to guard events too mighty for hums 
foresight or precaution ; and it would be idle to vs one : 
government because it could not perform impossibilities- 
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and also to the policy of the dominant party in the 
northern States, I will allude to the advice of the 
conservative portion of the northern States. We 
recommend the recognition of all the rights of the 
South, without qualification ; the recognition of the 
equality ofthe States; non-interference with the 
institution of slavery wherever it exists, or where 
it may be established with the consent of the peo- 
ple in any of the new States to be formed out of 
the common territor belonging to the Union. 
This is the remedy of justice and conciliation. 
Permit me, before I leave this general view ofour 
situation, to advert toa phrase which expresses, 
somewhat vaguely perhaps, a popular estimate of 
the duty of the Governmentat thistime. Every- 
body at the North calls for the ‘‘enforcement of 
the laws.”? That would be, indeed, desirable. It 


is not less the duty, perhaps, than a necessity of || 
Government, because, without the enforcement of | 


the laws, Government cannot be said to exist. 
But, sir, this suggestion does not meet the exist- 
ing state of things, because by the Constitution 


we can only enforce our lawson persons, and by | 
means of themagistracy. There are no laws that | 


we can enforce againsta State inarms. Laws are 
applicable only to individuals. ‘To bring individ- 
uals within the jurisdiction of law, we must have 
courts and juries; and by the Constitution we must 
deal with offenders in the State where the crime 
iscommitted. You must have agrand jury there 
to find indictments; which you know you have 
not. You must have your courts there before 
which you will arraign offenders; and you have 
nocourts. You must impannel a jury of citizens 
of the State where the offense was committed; and 
that you cannot do; and if you could, if you had 
all this machinery, where would you find in South 
Carolina, or Georgia, or Louisiana, or any of the 
insurgent States, a jury that would bring in a ver- 
dict of guilty on an indictment for a political 
offense, arising out of the present political troubles? 
Therefore, I say, sir, that the loud demand for 
what is called ** the enforcement of the laws,”’ 
however true as an abstraction, however imper- 
ative on the Government, is impracticable and im- 
possible, and therefore wholly unsuited to the 
exigency. 

Let us now return to the course of events at the 
South—for it is there our immediate danger is to 
be seen. Pending the consideration in Congress of 
the various measures proposed to restore peace and 
to reéstablish the Government upon secure found- 
ations of popular content, alarming events have 
recently occurred upon the southern coast. We 
are threatened with immediate hostilities, while 
we are deliberating. Should a state of war inter- 
vene, as an incident of secession, provoked by the 
precipitate and unjustifiable action of the local au- 
thorities in these States, all hope of any solution, 
other than such as the sword may provide, must 
be abandoned. It is not yet time to despair of 
some satisfactory basis of adjustment being agreed 
upon in this Congress; although little, ifany, prog- 
ress has yet been made in the work of reconcili- 
ation. It is, nevertheless, beyond question, too 
soon for South Carolina and Georgia and Flor- 
ida and Louisiana to assume to dictate to the 
United States the terms upon which the Confed- 
eracy is to be dismembered, and to seize upon 
the possessions of the Government which lie 
adjacent to their jurisdiction. The President has 
communicated to Congress the recommendations 
which he has thought it his duty to make. They 
areall that the South could reasonably ask or hope 
tosecure. This House has ordered a committee of 
one from each State, to consider the suggestions 
of the President, together with propositions which 
have been presented to the House from the Rep- 
resentatives of many States. In another place; 
our colleagues in Congress are occupied assidu- 
ously with the discussion of the subject, and es- 
pecially the plan of compromise proposed by a dis- 
tunguished southern Senator. The recent speech 
of another distinguished Senator, representing the 
Republican party, and also, as rumor says, called 
to the highest position in the councils of the next 

dministration, authorizes us to ex ect, before 
many days, a proposition of honorable compro- 
mise from the Cabinet of Mr. Lincoln. Perhaps 
all these hopes mr be disappointed—all these 
labors unavailing. The grave, bat welcome, duty 
of pacification may, after all, unavoidably go over 
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to our successors. Possibly, if our patriotism has 
all become provincial, reconciliation is impossible. 

What, then, is to be done? Whatis the vag 
of this Administration and of this Congress? If 
we must abandon all hope from our own exer- 
tions, let us, at least, hand over our trust intact 
to the next Administration. 


Congress, fail, we must await an appeal to the 


people. The Republican party can save the Union | 


now, by an honorable compromise, acceptable to 
the border States. If this is withheld, although 


the Union may be yet dismembered, the Confed- | 


eracy will be reconstructed upon the ashes of the 
men who destroyed it. Whatis now to be done? 


State after State withdraws its Representatives 
from this Congress, and will soon accredit them 


to the Congress of another confederation. Our 
wisest men fear that no compromise can be per- 
fected in this Congress. The dominant party in 
the Legislatures of most of the eastern, northern, 
and western States have indicated by their ac- 
tion that they will not make the concessions that 
are indispensable to reunion. What, then, I 
repeat, becomes the duty of this Congress and of 
this Administration? I say, for one, that I believe 
that duty to be to preserve the status quo; to main- 
tain the Government; and, as a paramount duty, 
neither to initiate nor to permit aggression. 

But it is an essential condition of this coer 
that the like purpose and the like spirit shall ani- 
mate our southern friends. It will never do, sir, 
for them to protest against coercion, and, at the 
same moment, seize all the arms and arsenals 
and forts and navy-yards and ships within their 
reach; or that may, through our forbearance, fall 
within their power. That, sir,isnot and cannot be 
peaceable secession. ‘That would not be preserv- 
ing the status quo. These acts, whensoever or by 
whomsoever done, are in themselves overt acts of 
war. And, sir, when sovereign States, by their 


own deliberate acts, make war, they cannot cry | 


peace. When they employ force, they cannot de- 
claim or protest against coercion. ‘The jurisdic- 
tion of the Federal Government in the State of 
South Carolina is one thing; the right of the Fed- 
eral Government to jurisdiction and absolute con- 
trol over its forts and arsenals and ships-of-war 
and navy-yards is quite a different question. 
However secession may, as a political remedy, 
extend to the territory of South Carolina, or of 
Georgia, or of Virginia, it does not apply to ter- 
ritory which, by their own sovereign acts, they 
have indefeasibly ceded to the Government of the 
United States. The repeal of the ordinance by 
which a State adopted the Constitution, cannot 
undo an absolute cession of territory; all the ter- 
ritory thus acquired, with the consent of the re- 
spective States, was purchased for a fair equivas 
lent. The sovereign authority of the Government 
of the United States, over all its territorial posses- 
sions within the States, rests upon the uncondi- 
tionaland eee grantofexclusive jurisdiction 
by the States in which it was previously vested; 
these States, each for itself, had the sovereign right 
to surrender this jurisdiction, pro tanto, or to re- 
serve it. Once ceded by the act of the State, it is 
relinquished forever, and can only be regained 
with the consent of the Government of the United 
States. 

I am arguing this question, Mr. Chairman, on 
the premises assumed by the seceding States, and 
which they affirm to be indisputable. They were 
always sovereign. The Constitution recognizes 
their sovereign right to grant, or to refuse to grant, 
to the United States, exclusive jurisdiction over 
these fortified places. They have made the grant 
absolutely and withoutcondition. Now, sir, when 
a sovereign State, by its own act, whether by jaw, 
or by treaty,or by grant, cedes unalterably a piece 
of territory, whether large or small, whether for 
a fortress, or an arsenal, or a city, she cannot re- 
call the cession—she cannot undo the grant. 


make in her political condition, they can never 
retroact upon or annul a cession of property, ju- 
risdiction, or territorial control, made to another 
sovereign State. Todo it is a flagrarit act of war. 

Now, there is the case, stated with whatever 
accuracy I can command, with regard to the forts, 
arsenals, navy-yards, and public buildings, be- 
longing to the Government of the United States, 
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If the next Admin- | 
istration, with a majority in both branches of | 
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| which we hold in the States. Let it be said, if 
| you please, that the Government is only a trus- 


tee. It is the trustee for thirty-three States, not 
for one; and no one of the States can seize the 


| common property of all, divest the trustee of con- 


| trol, and oust all the other associates of right, 





No | 


matter what changes she may have the right to | 








power, and possession. Such a proposition is 
subversive of all the law of nations; it ismonstrous 
in jurisprudence, in morals, and in politics. Itis 
utterly untenable and indefensible. 

I trust, therefore, sir, that this question will 
not be misunderstood by the southern States. I 
hope they will not precipitate upon the General 
Government the issue of war in defense of its in- 
contestable right, and in the discharge of an un- 
doubted duty to hold each and every one of these 
fortified places, provided for the common defense 
of this country. And, sir, it is there, and there 
alone, that, at this time, the danger of a collision 
lies; it is upon this issue that, if civil war 1s be- 
gun, the first battle will be fought. 

Sir, it would be difficult to imagine graver errors 
than have been committed in the rash seizure of 
these fortifications, and the appropriation of the 
public property. Remember that these attacks 
and these seizures have been made notwithstand- 
ing the solemn declaration by the President of the 
United States that he did not possess the right to 
employ, and should not attempt to use, coercion 
upon a sovereign State. No State has been as- 
sailed or menaced; no ship-of-war threatened any 
of their harbors; no military force was sent within 
their borders; and therefore it cannot be said that 
these seizures were made to secure the means of 
protection against invasion. 

Remember, sir, the course of events. South 
Carolina called a convention for the purpose of 
taking steps to secede from the Union. No inter- 
ference from any quarter hindered that measure. 
No interference from the Executive or from Con- 
gress. The convention was held and the ordinance 
of secession passed. No interference yet—none 
whatever. No naval force, no military foree sent 
for any purpose of coercion. The Legislature of 
South Carelinn organizes anarmy. No legisla- 
tive or Executive interference on the part of the 
General Government. The act of secession from 
its inception to its completion was rendered as 
perfect as human agency could make it, and no 
interference was attempted by the executive or le- 
gislative departments of the Government. There- 
fore, in no sense was South Carolina menaced. 
What next? South Carolina sent three com- 
missioners here to treat for the acquisition of the 
forts in the harbor of Charleston, and the public 
establishments belonging to thg United States, 
within its boundaries. Pending negotiations, all 
the unprotected forts, the arsenal, and the public 
buildings, were taken and occupied by the author- 
ities of South Carolina. If they belonged to her, 
why did she come here to negotiate for them? If 
they did not belong to her, to take them was an 
act of spoliation—an act of war. The commis- 
sioners, who had evidently studied diplomacy in 
the school of Sir Patrick O’Plenipo, lost their tem- 
per, and terminated their negotiation suddenly in 
a note, which was returned to them by the Pres- 
ident as impertinent. 

The transfer of sixty men from one possession 
of the United States to another, as a measure of 
security for themselves against the threats of a 
State, seems, however, to have been sufficient to 
arouse the apprehensions not only of South Car- 
olina, but of all the adjacent States. The mere 
change of position of a handful of men, menaced 
with attack, from an army, was assumed to be a 
declaration of war by the Federal Government. 

What next? The forces of South Carolina 
assault and take Castle Pinckney and Fort Moul- 
trie. With all the pomp and circumstance of 
war, the battalions of South Carolina, duly pro- 
vided with scaling ladders, battle-axes, and pon- 
toons, march in grim array to the assault of ade 
fortifications—the clear and indisputable property 
and domain of the United States. Defended, or 
rather occupied, only by an omnibus load of la- 
borers, the capture does not prove as difficult in 
execution as it wasrecklessin conception. The pal- 
metto flagis inaugurated with blank cartridges, and 
the stars and stripes are transferred to Fort Sum- 
ter—a strong place defended bya noble soldier— 
where neither the flag nor its defenders have been 
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disturbed. Even yet, the President and Congress- 


forbear to resort to measures either of retaliation 
or of punishment, or even to recover possession 


of the strongholds upon which an inexcusable | 


trespass has been committed. 

What next? The fortifications in the vicinity 
of Georgia, Louisiana, and Florida are seized and 
held by the militia of those States, acting, it is 
understood, by the authority of the Governors of 
those States, although without the sanction of the 
people expressed either in Legislatures or con- 
ventions. These places are held by force in con- 
tempt of the authority of the United States. These 
acts are strictly seditious proceedings; insurrec- 
tions against the Government, differing only from 
the lawless disturbances of the public peace bya 
mob, in this: that they are of greater enormity, 
because perpetrated by men clothed with color of 
authority ,and holding responsible and respectable 
publie stations. And these offenses against kw 
and order, and the public peace and safety, are 
suffered io pass by a lenient Government without 
punishment. The events of the following week 
proved that forbearance was misconstrued into 
timidity, and the indulgence extended to infatua- 
tion was made the shield to cover putrage with 
impunity. 

hatnext? Anunarmed vessel of commerce, 
chartered by the Government asa transport ship, 
appears in the waters of Charleston, bearing dis- 
patches, provisions, and men to a place within the 
unquestionable jurisdiction of the Federal Govern- 
ment of the United States. The American flag is 
flying at the masthead of the Star of the West, and 
as she approaches the harbor, while in sight of the 
fortifications belonging to this Government, the 
official character of the ship being well known, the 
authorities of South Carolina, through their mil- 
itary forces, opened a fire upon that defenseless 


ship, and compelled her to retire and abandon the || 


peaceful and legitimate mission in which she was 
engaged. Now, sir, that was an act of war, un- 
qualified war, 
trated by any foreign Power, it would have roused 
every man in this nation: it would have elicited 
from every patriot in this House a loud and earn- 
est protest, and an appeal for all the measures 
necessary to repel the insult and avenge the wrong. 

It was, sir, S peiints an act of naked, unmit- 
gated war. Happily—thanks! eternal thanks! to 
the moderation and the noble magnanimity of Ma- 
jor Anderson—it was not so treated by him. He 
remembered that it was done by his fellow-coun- 


trymen; that it was done by men excited and mis- | 


led by their passions, and their own anomalous 
political condition. He paused, with cannon in 
position and the torch lighted. He referred the 
transaction to hisGovernment. Had he employed 
the discretion vested in every commander of a 
fortress, when he saw a ship, with his own flag 
floating over it, with defenseless men upon its 
deck, fired upon without excuse or provocation, 
he would have been justified in punishing this 
insult by laying Charleston in ashes; and had he 
done so, civilization would have approved the act. 
No man, looking at the duty of Major Anderson, 
and looking at the responsibility and obligation 
of his position, could have censured the most sig- 
nal vindication of the honor of the flag which his 
sword and his life were pledged to maintain. But 
it was not done; and thank Heaven it was not 
done. It is another instance of the forbearance, 
not only of the General Government, but of the 
people, that his magnanimity is universally com- 
mended, and is known to be sanctioned without 
reserve by the Administration. Yet the attack 
upon that ship waa,none the less an offense; it 
was none the less an act of war; it was none the 
less the initiation of a policy which, if persisted 
in, must inevitably bring on the conflict which 
we all so much deprecate. It must result in the 
employment of force to protect the rights and the 
property and the honor of this country; and it 
must forever make impossible that recognition 
of a common destiny in a reunited Confederacy, 
which, from one end of the land to the other, seems 
the only possible hope left to the patriot in the 
existing exigency. Sir, you could not—I have 
said it before, and I repeat it now—you could not 
recruita regiment that would ever march from the 
frontier of New York into any southern State for 
the purpose of employing coercion upon its peo- 
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| would go in untold thousands anywhere to pro- 
tect the flag of their country, and to maintain its 
| legitimate authority. 

‘Here, then, I un 4 our attention once more to 
the great and cardinal distinction between the em- 
ployment of force upon a sovereign State to com- 
pel the abandonment of proper measures within 
its legitimate jurisdiction to obtain a redress of 
grievances, or to secure independence; and the 
employment of force in defense of the indisputa- 
ble right and jurisdiction of the United States, 
where that jurisdiction has been established ir- 
revocably by the act of the seceding State itself. 
When the Constitution was formed, it was pro- 
| posed to allow the General Government, without 
| restriction, to acquire property in the States for 
the erection of fortifications, and the establishment 
of arsenals, navy-yards, or for any other military 
| purpose. In the debates on that article, it was 
| insisted that the power was too broad, and that 
it was necessary it should be limited by the inser- 
_ tion of a clause making the consent of the several 
States indispensable to the exercise of the power. 
| Such aqualification was inserted, I think, upon the 


| 





} 
| 


|| motion of Mr. peer: Jn that form it was adopted 
i 


‘| unanimously, by t 


e vote of every State in the 
| Confederacy. Accordingly, sir, the States where 
| these works of defense are located, have, in pur- 
_suance of that clause in the Constitution, given 

their consent to the purchase of the property; and 
_ have ceded forever, by their own sovereign will, 
_ exclusive jurisdiction to the Federal Government 


|| over all these fortified places. S 
|| Now, sir, it is well understood that the military 
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| 
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| 


| 


_ plan of defenses in this country has not been con- 
_ sidered with reference only to the protection of the 
| locality where the work may be placed, but it isa 
great national system of defense, in which all these 
| fortified places bearan important relation, not only 


|| to local security, but to the common defense of the- 
Had such an offense been perpe- || 


nation. Virginia or New York have an equal in- 


'| terest in Fort Pickens, wos goede our squad- 


ron and commerce in the Gulf of Mexico; or in 
Fortress Monroe, which protects the Capitol where 
we are legislating; orin Fort Sumter, which is an 
equally important strategic position. New York 
has interests no less than South Carolina, or Geor- 
gia, or Florida, in each and all of these defenses, 
and in the navy-yard and forts at Pensacola, which 


|| have also beenseizeds Thecommercial interests of 


| the North would be insecure if their vast shipping 
in the Gulf trade had no protection from a squad- 
ron which would find a support and a basis of 
| operations at Pensacola. It is as essential to us as 
Gibraltar is to the British fleet in the Mediterra- 
nean, 

| The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman’s hour 
| has expired. 

Several Members. We want to hear the con- 
clusion of the gentleman’s argument; and there- 
fore move that his time be extended. 

An extension of time was unanimously granted. 

Mr. SICKLES. I thank the House. 

Toresume. Lam strongly impressed, Mr.Chair- 
man, with the correctness of the views I have 
presented, when I recur to the very eloquent and 
cogent argument of the gentleman from Virginia, 
(Mr. Garnetr.} In his observations yesterday 
on the subject of blockades, he adverted to the 

ossibility that the Federal Government might 
blockade one or more of the southern ports, as a 
restrictive measure, and one of a series of coercive 
proceedings; and he admonished us, if such an 
attempt were made, that England and France, 
unable to do without southern cotton, would in- 
terfere and compel us to open the southern ports. 

I maintain that the argument which the gentle- 

man addressed against blockades is the most un- 
, answerable reason which human wisdom could 
frame against the surrender of our forts. If it be 
possible for the contingency to happen, that the 
_ navies of France and England are to be brought 
| to our shores to interfere with the assertion of our 
jurisdiction, would it not be worse than madness 
| for us to surrender the fortified places, which alone 

would enable us to assert and maintain our inde- 
| pendence? Whatever may be our views upon the 
right of peaceable secession, whatever we may 
| anticipate as the future of this exigency, we yet 
| have our political position to maintain as a great 
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ple in the exercise of their legitimate political | commercial nation. 
rights, Never, never! But the men of New York || this country is in the North and West 
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The commercial element of 


; an 
in the South. The South must always be saat 


tially an agricultural community, and can neye 
be a military, naval, or commercial Power ; 

Wealso have our paramount duty of gelf-defense 
to perform; and these posts, these fortified l 
and navy-yards, are indispensable for the ae 
tion of our political position against the = 
alities which secession will bring with jt The 
fortified places are of a thousand times mor... 
portance with secession an accomplish 
versible fact, than if it had never be 
plated. There is no probability of foreign inter 
vention without secession. ith the establish. 
ment of a southern confederacy it is inevitable 1 
submit, therefore, that these considerations pr, 
it to be our imperative duty to hold these places 
under all circumstances. This necessity,should 
admonish the southern population, which | be. 
lieve sincerely desires to prevent war, that the 
can never be permitted to hold possessions w 
are necessary to maintain the integrity of 
continent against foreign intervention or contro| 

Our own statute-books are full of precedents tg 
justify us in asserting more than the right to hold 
these fortified places. In 1811-12, Congress, } 
the votes of large majorities, in which southern 
men united, determined to take possession of the 
country west of the Mississippi, and also of the 
Floridas. And this was because their occupation 
was essential to our political safety—to our terrj- 
torial protection. The statesmen of the South are 
committed to the recognition of the rightand duty 
of this Government to hold any part of their terri- 
tory, as a matter of protective policy. Our own 
history is full of precedents for it. The history 
ofevery free and great people furnishes precedents 
for similar measures of security. The absolute 
rights of the nation coincide with its necessary and 
obvious policy. Our duty is, then, plain and un- 
alterable. We must maintain all our rights. No 
foreign Power can be permitted to intervene be- 
tween the seceding States and this Government, 
nor to exercise any protectorate over them, or to 
hold any of our forts, or to occupy any portion of 
the territory hitherto within our limits. 

The interests of civilization, the obligations of 
international law, and the prosperity of European 
trade and commerce, forbid the hostile interven- 
tion of any European Power in a controversy 
between the General Government and the south- 
ern States. Yet it is a fact, of which we must 
not be unmindful, that the Governments of Eu- 
rope are in the hands of aristocracies, jealous of 
our progress, and fearful of the influence of our 
success upon their own political system. The 
Cabinets of France and England would be in- 
clined to seek any opportunity which might be 
legitimately afforded to them, to promote the dis- 
memberment of our saaapeseane b Lord Pal- 
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prove 
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merston, in his well known antipathy to this coun- 
try, only represents the real sentiments of the 
governing class in England. The intimate relations 
which in earlier times existed between France 
and America, are traditions which Louis Napo- 
leon has taken no pains to remember or preserve. 
That one or the other would desire to form an 
alliance with a southern confederacy, is beyond a 
doubt. It might be difficult to unite both in such 
a scheme of policy. And it would remain fot 
our diplomatists to avail themselves of the jeal- 
ousy which exists between England and France, 
to detach one or the other from a hostile combi- 
nation against us; and thus employ the power of 
one to prevent the intervention of either. 

And here let me enter my protest, asan Amer- 
ican, against the inference which so many will be 
prompt to accept from the possible dismember- 
ment of this Confederacy, that re ublican insti- 
tutions have failed. It is not so. When such an 
event shall happen, it will prove only that our 
Union of States embraced an antagonistical ele- 
ment which could not coéxist with a purely e- 
publican theory of labor. This element, aoe 
from originating with the Republic, was invest 
from Spain and France and England, and 
them ingrafted upon our aboriginal, social, an . 

olitical organization. The present controversy 
es not arisen out of any defect in our form : 
Government, nor does it furnish the least proo 
that the institutions which have contributed s0 
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class in whom would be united the possession of 


being a Union-saver. I will say to that distin- 
y all the capital and all the labor. 


taining about eight hundred and sixty thousand 
guished Senator that if I could be in the slightest 


square miles. What is the extent of the territory 
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t of ch to our signal advancement in civilization | conceive, sir, that the difficulties by which we are || onthe war. So faras a very large portion of these 
Dot = jower, are not equally adapted to promote || now surrounded arise so much from a defect in || territories is concerned—that which was acquired 
= oh cose results in two or three independent con- | our system of Government, as from a wild, fan- en Mexico—the gallant State that I have the 
Ver oaeraciety each embracing a homogeneous pop- | atical spirit that seems for a time to have over- || honor in part to ae contributed three times 

Jation and congenial interests. If anything were || thrown the reasons of men, and perverted that |} more men than all New England. I suppose that 
nse pa ded to show thatthe disaffection inthe south- || system. The Constitution, as interpreted by the |/ arose from the fact that it was nearer the seat of 
ces aa States finds no origin in a distrust of the adap- | Republican party, instead of being a shield for || war. 2 hill ne ee 
a tation of free institutions to their peculiar condi- || our defense, is used as an instrument for the de- On the subject of the division of the territories, 
~ tion, it is to be seen in the fact that none of them || Struction of our rights of eens in the common || I will state a few historical facts, which will show 
eae ropose to make any radical change in their State || territory of the Union. For the first forty years || how the territories have been divided between the 
a” constitutions or laws; and with common accord, || of our Government, the rights of our people were || free and the slave States of this Union. When 
re they all suggest the existing Constitution of the || everywhere maintained under the Constitution. || the peace of 1783 was made, the States north of 
» United States as the basis of the contemplated Indeed, in those earlier and better days of the | Mason and Dixon’s line had an area of one hun- 
- southern confederation. It is not difficult, I ac- || Republic, so light were the exactions the Govern- || dred and sixty-four thousand square miles. The 
» knowledge, to foresee the ultimate changes which || ment made on the people, and so ample the pro- || States south of that line had an area of six hun- 
- robable events might render unavoidable in the || tection it afforded to personsand propertfevery- || dred thousand square miles. In 1787, Virginia 
- institutions of a southern confederacy composed | where, that we scarcely knew we had a Govern- || ceded the vast territory northwest of the Ohio to 
7 exclusively of slaveholding States. The necessity || ment, save from the benefits we enjoyed. And || the United States, and slavery or involuntary ser- 
ald of large standing armies, the exigencies of defense || such now, sir, would be the happy condition of || vitude was prohibited therein. That being taken 
be- and internal security, would hasten itstendencies | the country if sf sn parties would in good || from the territory then belonging to the slave 
ey towards consolidation; the independence of the | faith execute the Constitution as it has been ex- || States, gave the ascendency to the free States. By 
> States would be merged; universal suffrage would || pounded by the Supreme Court of the United || the acquisition of Louisiana, of Florida, and of 
- soon be abandoned; and the Government would, || States. Texas, the area of the slave States was greatly in- 
a in the end, yield to the control of an aristocracy, || | My distinguished and learned friend from Texas | creased. Theareaof the free and slave States, as 
id partly military, but mainly directed by the small | (Mr. Wicra.t] the other day twitted me with || at present organized, is about the same, each con- 
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hatever may | 




















be the issue of existing complications, the Re- | degree instrumental in arresting the dangers by || about which we are now contending? I have an 
he public of the United States is imperishable. It | which we are surrounded, in restoring peace, har- || accurate tabular statement furnished me by the , 
7 will survive all the dangers which now assail it. || mony, and unity to this distracted people, and in || Commissioner of the General Land Office, show- 
i It will vindicate the faith in humanity upon which || transmitting to those who are to come after us the || ing the area in square miles of the part north and 
= itreposes. It will fulfill its destiny in the devel- | constitutional Union of our fathers, I would be || the part south of the parallel of 36° 30’ north lat- 
ne opment of an ameliorated system of institutions || most happy. 1 would desire no honor more |} itude: 
7 and laws, which recognize the equality of all citi- || reason a lasting. Lwould covet no brighter | Statement of the surface of cach Territory in the 
a8 zens composing the Commonwealth. or more enduring fame. United States, showing the part north and the part 
It is my hope that these disastrous events may ||_ I announced to the Senate at the commence- south of the lel of 360 30° ; 
ry . . c parallel of 36° 30’ north latitude. 
7 go no further; and that no necessity for the em- || ment of the session that, in myopinion,unequiv- |} 7 we 
~ ployment of force, in any form whatever, may be || ocal constitutional guarantees were the only rem= || scam ag 
4 imposed upon the General Government by the || edies that would save this Union from speedy Territory. . | Whole North | | Bouth 
) : : : ’ ; : } ry. . of parallel | of parallel 
belligerent action of the States. But whatever || dissolution. Events that have transpired since surface. 96° 30’. 26° 30’. 
a may be the issue of events—whether, happily, \| that time have confirmed me in that belief. I then Be 
c by conciliation and justice to the South, we may | declared that delay in a crisis like this was equiv- Sq. miles. | Sq. miles. | Sq. miles. 
: find an honorable and fraternal solution of our || alent to destruction. It now looks to me more || Kansas...... nied 126,283 | 126,283 | . 
. difficulties, or whether, unhappily, we blindly drift || like criminality. In the presence of the moment- | Seneca os me - 

into alienation, war, and irrevocable separation— |/ ous events by which we are surrounded, we || Washington... 193°071 193°071 | ; 
° the great commercial interests of this country re- || should act promptly on the various propositions || New Mexico.....| 256,309 40,629 | 215,680 
f quire, the destiny of American civilization de- || for adjustment before the Senate. If we are un- |} Utah....... boadal 220,196 220,196 | i 
: mands, that the political and territorial control of || able to agree upon a plan of adjustment, let the || Indian.......--.. 67,020 16,730 | 50,290 
~ this continent, from the mouth of the Hudson to || country knew it. I confess that the action of Sen- parte errers terres oe 
. the mouth of the Mississippi, from the Atlantic to || ators on the committee of, thirteen, and the dec- | 1,287,277 | 1,021,307 | 265,970 


J the Pacific seas, shall remain where it now is— || larations of Senators on this floor, have caused 




















in the hands of the Government of the United || me to have but little hope that Congress will do We have now in the territories of the United 
. States. In all the partisan issues between the || anything that will restore harmony to our dis- || States one million two hundred and eighty-seven 
i South and the Republican party, the people of the || tracted country. thousand two hundred and seventy-seven square 
: city of New York are with the South; but when | Without further preface, Mr. President, I will || miles. North of the line proposed to be estab- 
- the South makes an untenable issue with our | proceed at once to the consideration of the amend- || lished by this amendment, there are one million 
. country, when the flag of the Union is insulted, | ments proposed to the Constitution by my dis- || twenty-one thousand three hundred and seven 
S when the fortified places provided for the common || tinguished colleague. I shall endeavor briefly to || square miles; south of that line there are only 
- defense are assaulted and seized, when the South || meet the objections made to them, and to state to || two hundred and sixty-five thousand nine hun- 
\. abandons its northern allies for English and || the Senate the reasons why I think they should || dred and seventy square miles. Thus you see, 
4 Freuch coéperation, then the loyal and patriotic || be adopted by gentlemen on both sides of this || that under and by virtue of this article, should 
x opulation of that imperial city are a unit for the || Chamber. If adopted, I believe they would re- || it be adopted, the North will get nearly four times 
“ nion. store peace to this country. The first article is || as much territory as the South; and while they 
- ; the one that I apprehend will be most difficult of || get nearly four times in quantity, they will get 
om STATE OF THE UNION. solution. It isthe one touching the Territories of || more than ten times in value; for it is well-known 
. wr the United States, and African slavery in those || thatall the rich territory of Kansas, of Nebraska, 
a SPEECH OF HON. L. W. POWELL, || Territories. This article proposes that— arf all the land embraced in the territories that 
a OF KENTUCKY, In all territory of the United States, now held or hereafter || &F€ watered by the Mississippiand Missouri rivers 
h acquired, situate north of latitude 36° 30’, slavery or invoi- || and their tributaries, and the land in Washingtcn 
“8 In THe Senate, January 22, 1861. untary servitude, except asa punishment for crime, is pro || Territory, bounded by the Pacific, goes to the 
I. The Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, having re- reas eee anes tear ae fe peg aay doa ate re North, while there is given to the South the arid, 
2, sumed the consideration of the joint resolution proposing be acquired, south of said line of latitude, slavery of the || barren Territory of New Mexico, containing very 
. certain amendments to the Constitution of the United || African race is hereby recognized as existing, and shall not || little fertile land and utterly destitute of navigable 
Sf ns | a eaten cemnealereaten | SS 
Mr. POWELL said: ering evcederentns aod’ when say Gahan. north or | By reference to the tabular statement just read, 
r- Mr. PRESIDENT: From the commencement of || south of said line, within such boundaries as Congress may || | find that forty thousand six hundred and twenty- 
* this session, I have steadily advocated every | prescribe, shall contain the population requisite for amem- || nine square miles of the Territory of New Mexico 
. measure that has been pappoees which, in my || ber a ee ae a rater ay || lies north of latitude 36° 30’. So far, then, from 
7 judgment, was calculated to restore peace to this |, santhten OF cnereeel ie eapenihaen, be Ramatied sha it || increasing the area of slave territory, it is dimin- 
a distracted country. I heartily desire the preser- || Union on an equal footing with the original States, with or || ished forty thousand six hundred and twenty-nine 
vation of this system of Government, and that the | | without slavery, as the constitution of such new State may || square miles. The North gains that much by the 
a constitutional Union of our fathers may be trans- || Provide. || adoption of this article, for it is well known that 
= mitted to those who are to come afterus. Ithas || In proceeding to the discussion of this propo- || slavery exists and is recognized and protected by 
ar been well said, by more Senators than one, that || sition, | would ask if the disposition it proposes || law in New Mexico. Then, by the adoption of 
ad the Union could not be saved by eulogies. In that, || to make of the territories of the Union is not just || this article, we do not alter the status of slavery 
y I most heartily concur. I shall ame inno spe- || and equitable to the free States? It is admitted || upon a foot of the territory of the United States 
d cial eulogy on the Union. The rapid growth of || by all that the. territories of the Union are the || south of the parallel 360 30"; but we absolutely 
sy our country, the prosperity, contentment, and || common property of the people of all the States. || surrender forty thousand six hundred and twenty- 
of happiness of our people; our rapid advancement || If acquired by purchase, they were bought out ef || nine square miles of slave tegritory—an areaalmost 
of in agriculture, manufactures, commerce, art, sci- || the common fund of all the people. If acquired || as great as the empire State of New York—to the 
~ ence, in all its industrial pursuits, and in all the || by conquest, every part of the country contrib- || North. 


arts of peace, must be eulogy sufficient. I donot 





uted its share of the men and treasure that carried 


It will be seen, by reference to the tabular state- 
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ment heretofore read, that fifty thousand two ‘| I have adecision of the High Court of Admiralty, 
hundred and ninety square miles of the Territory || pronounced by Sir William Scott, that I think is 


estimated as lying south of the parallel] 36° 30’ is 


| conclusive. 


will ask my friend from Missouri 


embraced in the Indian territory. This territory | to read it. 


has been set apart to the Indians who are becom- 
ing civilized. The United States have agreed, by 
treaty stipulations, that the land in the Indian 
territory shall in no future time, without the con- 
sent of the Indians, ‘‘ be included within the ter- 


ritorial jimits or jurisdiction of any State or Terri- | 


tory.”? Slavery, however, exists in the Indian 


territory, and is recognized and protected by law. 


When you deduct the fifty thousand two hundred | 
and ninety square miles embraced in the Indian | 


territory, we have only two hundred and fifteen 
thousand six hundred and eighty square miles 
south of the parallel of 36° 30' which would be 


subjeet to occupancy by the South with their prop- | 


erty, if this amendment to the Constitution were 
adopted. 

This article has been objected to because it 
applies tc eared: os territory. I think it is 
eminently proper that it should apply to after- 


acquired territory. Senators, if we settle this | 


matter at all, let us do it in such a manner as will 
quiet it forever. Letus put this vexed territorial 


and negro question, so far as the Territories of the | 


Confederacy are concerned, forever without these 
Halls. Any other adjustment would be idle, futile, 
and unwise. For forty years, this question has 
agitated and harassed the people of this country. 
In 1820, in the difficulties that grew out of the 
admission of Missouri, it deeply agitated the pub- 


lic mind and threatened the disruption of the Gov- | 


ernment, Again, in 1850, we were as deeply agi- 
tated from the same cause. And why? Because 
the’ compromises of that day did not go to the 
root of the evil. If constitutional amendments, 


instead of statutes, had been resorted to in 1820, | 


or in 1850, we would not now be surrounded by 
difficulties that threaten to disrupt and forever 
destroy the Government and ingulf us all ina 
common ruin. 

It has been stated that the application of this 
article to after-acquired territory would create a 
desire on the part of the southern people to filli- 
buster south, and to absorb Mexico, seize the 
Island of Cuba, and other regions south, and 
bring them ultimately into the Union as slave 
States. Senators, allow me, with great deference, 
to say that that position is not well taken. How 
do you acquire territory? You can only do it 
under our system of Government in two modes— 
by the admission of new States by Congress, or 
by treaty. Lask you if the South has the power 
to admit new States into this Union without the 
concurrence and the consent of the Representa- 
tives of the North? You now have, in this Cham- 
ber, six majority from the free States. Ere long, 
perhaps in less than three days, you will have 
eight, by the admission of Kansas;and soon after, 
Biabenaiee, Weshingess ond other Territories, will 
be admitted as free States, which will increase 
your majority. There is no Territory south out of 
which we could possibly form more than one or 
two slave States. While you have a majority here 
that would prevent the admission of a new Sthte 
without your assent, you have, in the other branch 
of Congress, a majority now of over fifty from 
the free States; and when the apportionment shall 
come to be made under the census of 1860, your 
majority in that branch will be greatly increased. 
Could we acquire territory by treaty without your 
consent? Why, sir, you know that every treaty 
must be confirmed by two thirds of the Senate. 
You havea et now of six; and is there any 
danger that we shall acquire future territory by a 
vote of two thirds of this Senate, unless it meet 
the approbation of our brethren of the North? 
Certainly not. That objection, then, as I before 
said, I hold to be badly taken. Itis really worth- 
less. When properly considered, it amounts to 
nothing. 

It is objected to because it recognizes slavery. 
I conceive that that objection is equally untenable; 
for I hold that the present Constitution recognizes 
that institution. It is a fact that is indisputable, 
that under the law of nations, at the time of the 
formation of this Government, slaves were recog- 
nized as property throughout Christendom. All 
the great Powers held slave colonies, to wit: 


France, Spain, and England. Upon that subject 


| 
| 
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Mr. SUMNER. What is the name of the 
case? 

Mr. POWELL. It is the case of Le Louis, 2 
Dodson. The court, speaking of slavery and the 
slave trade, said. 

Mr. GREEN read, as follows: 


** It [the court] must look to the legal standard of moral- 
ity; and upon aquestion of this nature, that standard must 
be found in the law of nations, as fixed and evidenced by 
general and ancient and admitted practice, by treaties, and 
by the general tenor of the laws and ordinances, and the 
formal transactions of civilized States ; and looking to those 
authorities, | find a difficulty in maintaining that the traffic 
is legally criminal. 

“Let me not be misunderstood, or misrepresented, as a 
professed apologist for this practice, when I state facts 
which no man can deny; that personal slavery arising out 


of torcible captivity is coeval with the earliest periods of 


the history of mankind; that it is found existing—and, as 
far as appears, without animadversion—in the earliest and 
most authentic records of the human race; that it is rec- 
ognized by the codes of the most polished nations of an- 
tiquity; that, under the light of Christianity itself, the pos- 
session of persons so acquired has been in every civilized 
country invested with the character of property, and se- 
cured as such by all the protections of law; that solemn 
treaties have been framed and national monopolies eagerly 
sought, to facilitate and extend the commerce in this as- 
serted property ; and all this, with all the sanctions of law, 
public and municipal, and without any opposition, except 
the protests of a few private moralists, little heard and less 
attended to, in every country, till within these very few 
years, in this particular country. If the matter rested here, 
I fear it would have been deemed a most extravagant as- 
sumption in any court of the law of nations to pronounce 
that this practice, the tolerated, the approved, the encour- 
aged object of law, ever since man became subject to law, 
was prohibited by that law, and was legally criminal. But 
the matter does not rest here. Within these few years a 
considerable change of opinion has taken place, particu- 
larly in this country. Formal declarations have been made, 
and laws enacted in reprobation of this practice ; and pains, 
ably and zealously conducted, have been taken to induce 
other countries to follow the example, but at present with 


insufficient effect ¢ for there are nations which adhere to | 
the practice under all the encouragement which their own | 


laws can give it. What is the doctrine of our courts, of the 
law of nations, relative tothem? Why, that their practice 
is to be respected; that their slaves, if taken, are to be 
restored to them ; and if not taken under innocent mistake, 
are tobe restored with costs and damages. All this, surely, 
upon the ground that such conduct on the part of any State 
is no departure from the law of nations ; because if it were, 
no such respect could be allowed to it upon an exemption 
of its own making, for no nation can privilege itself to com- 
mit a crime against the law of nations by a mere munici- 
pal regulation of its own. ‘And if our understanding and 
administration of the law of nations be, that every nation, 
independently of treaties, retains a legal right to carry on this 
traffic, and that the trade carried on under that authority is 
to be respected by all tribunals, foreign as well as domes- 
tic, it is not easy to find any consistent grounds on which 
to maintain that the traffic, according to our views of that 
law, is criminal.’’—English Admiralty Reports, vol. 2. pp. 
250, 251. 

Mr. POWELL. Upon the proposition stated, 
that authority is too clear and explicit to need 
comment. I have another case in the King’s 
Bench, decided in 1820, and reported in the third 
volume of Barnwelland Alderson’s Reports—the 
case of Madrazo vs. Willes. In that case, Mr. 
Justice Best said: 

“It is clear from these authorities that the slave trade 
was not condemned by the law of nations.”,—3 Barnwell 
and Alderson, p. 359. 

It is clear, then, Senators, upon the authorities 
I have adduced—and I could have had abundant 
authority from the elementary books, if I had 
chosen to refer to them, but I preferred to present 
the adjudications of the law of nations from the 
courts of Great Britain, one opinion delivered in 
1817, and the other in 1820—that the condition ot 
slavery was recognized by English courts. 

At the time of the formation of this Govern- 
ment, all the colonies recognized property in 
slaves, and treated them as articles of commerce 
and merchandise. In the debate in the conven- 
tion which formed the Articles of Confederation, 
you will find that property in slaves was clearly 
and explicitly recognized. In the debates in the 
convention that formed the present Constitution, 
Mr. Elbridge Gerry, a ane from Massachu- 
setts, and others, clearly and distinctly stated that 
slaves were property. In the Constitution itself, 
property in slaves is most clearly recognized, not 
only in that clause which declares that ‘* no per- 
son held to service or labor in one State under 
the laws thereof, escaping into another, shall, in 
consequence of any law or regulation therein, be 
discharged from such service or labor, but shall 
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such service or labor may be inte whom 
other clause of the Constitution which dec] hat 
that the slave trade should not be prohibig 


by Congress for twenty years, clearly apa 
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slaves as property, as articles of commerce an 
traffic; and allow me to say that that clause wa, 
put in the Constitution by the vote of Massach 
setts, with Carolina and Georgia, and against = 
earnest protest of Virginia. At that time ~ 
Massachusetts friends did not think there was “| 
property in slaves. When it comported with 
their interest, they strenuously contended that the 
right to traffic in them should be allowed be 
twenty years, and that Congress should no 
hibit it. The Constitution, in my judgment, js 
clear and explicit upon that point; and the view | 
take of it has certainly been held by the Supreme 
Court of the United States, and by the highest ju- 
dicial tribunals of many of the States of this Union 
In the celebrated Dred Scott decision, J udge Ta. 
ney says: : 

‘* Now, as we have already said in an earlier part of this 
opinion, upon a different point, the right of property in a 
slave is distinctly and expressly affirmed in the Constitu- 
tion. The right to traffic in it, like an ordinary articje of 
merchandise and property, was guarantied to the citizens 
of the United States, in every State that might desire jt 
for twenty years. And the Government, in express terme 
is pledged to protect it in all future time, if the slaye es’ 
capes from his owner. ‘This is done in plain words—too 
plain to be misunderstood. And no word can be found jn 
the Constitution which gives Congress a greater power 
over slave property, or which entitles property of that king 
to less protection, than property of any other description. 
The only power conferred is the power coupled with tho 
duty of guarding and protecting the owner in his rights.” 

Could language be more explicit? If the Con- 
stitution is as it has been expounded by the most 
august judicial tribunal in the land, then the arti- 
cle which is now under consideration does not 
change the present Constitution so far as it relates 
to the recognition of property in slaves. I havea 
further authority on the subject. In the second 
volume of Pickering’s Massachusetts Reports, in 
the case of the Commonwealth vs. Griffith, Chief 
Justice Parker says, speaking of the Constitution 
of the United States: 

** That instrument was a compromise. It was a compact 

by which all are bound. We are to consider, then, what 
was the intention of the Constitution. The words of it 
were used out of delicacy, so as not to offend some in the 
convention whose feelings were abhorrent to slavery; but 
we there entered into an agreement that slaves should be 
considered as property. Slavery would still have continued 
if 4 one had been made.”’—Pickering’s Reports, 
vol. 2, p. 19. 
_ Chief Justice Parker declares, as explicitly as 
itis possible for him to Go, that slaves, under the 
Constitution of the United States, were consid- 
ered as property. The Federalist, I believe, has 
been held, by all men of all parties, to be a most 
faithful exposition of the Constitution by those 
who formed it. In No, 54 of the Federalist, writ- 
ten by Mr. Madison, whose authority is often 
quoted to prove that the Constitution does not 
recognize slavery, I find this: 

“The Federal Constitution, therefore, decides witli great 
propriety on the case of our slaves, when it views them in 
the mixed eharacter of persons and of property.” 

_ The authorities I have adduced, when taken 
in connection with the plain and explicit, declara- 
tions of the Constitution, can leave no doubt that 
slaves are recognized as property in the Consti- 
tution. Congress has, on more occasions than 
one, recognized property in slaves. By a law of 
the United States, approved 2d March, 1807, slaves 
are recognized as property; and the transportation 
of such property, in vessels of the United States 
sailing coastwise, is regulated, and the — 
of our flag given to it; and there are millions © 
slave property now held by the people 1” me 
southern States, acquired through the Unite 
States, having been sold under the Federal law . 
for debts due the United States. In the treaty © 
peace, signed at Paris in pron prepery in slaves 
was distinctly recognized, and that treaty — 
signed by John Adams, Benjamin Franklin, a 
John Jay, and other distinguished men. The 
seventh article of the treaty is as follows: 
Provisional Articles between the United States of /Imerwe 
and his Britannic Majesty. ao 
Agreed upon by and between Richard Oswald, esquire, 
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the commissioner of his Britannic Majesty , for treating of 


tates of Amer- 
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VU. " * e ° All prisoners on both || 

pee tbe set at liberty, and his Britannic Majesty, with | 

all convenient speed, and without causing any destruction, | 

or carrying away any negroes or other property of the Amer- 

ican inhabitants, withdraw all his armies, garrisons, and 

fects from the said United States, and from every fort, 
place, and erang prorat 
aris, November 30, 1752. 

ener RICHARD OSWALD, [t. 

JOHN ADAMS, L. 

B. FRANKLIN, Re 

JOHN JAY, L. 

HENRY LAURENS. [_. 


aeanan® 


tive Treaty of Peace, between the United States o 
— eee ed his Britannic Majesty. f 
Art. VII. * * * * And his Britannic Ma- 
esty shall, with all convenient speed, and without causing | 
apy destruction, Or carrying away any negroes or other 
property of the American inhabitants, withdraw all his 
armies, &c. 
» at Paris, September 3, 1783. 
Ny, *'D. HARTLEY, 
JOHN ADAMS, 
B. FRANKLIN, s. 
JOHN JAY. 8. 


This article, clearly, plainly, and distinctly 
recognizes property in slaves; and the same recgg- 
nition is in the treaty of Ghent, signed by John 
Quincy Adams, Gallatin, Russell, Clay, and other 
distinguished men. I will read the first article of 
the treaty: 


LT 


erre 
nn w 


Treaty of Peace and Amity between his Britannic Majesty 
: and the United States of America. 


(Ratified and confirmed by and with the advice and con- | 
sent of the Senate, February 11, 1815.) 
Ass. i. * * * * shall be restored without | 
delay, and without causing any destruction, and without 
carrying away any of the artillery or other public property 
originally captured in the said forts or places, and which | 
shall remain therein upon the exchange of the ratifications 
of this treaty, or any slaves or other private property. } 
. * * * * * * * * * 





Done, in triplicate, at Ghent, December 24, 1814. 








GAMBRIE, {u.s.) | 
HENRY COULBURN, ([t. s. 1] 
WILLIAM ADAMS, [L.s. 1 
JOHN Q. ADAMS, In & 
J. A. BAYARD, ts < 
H. CLAY, [L. 8. 
JONA. RUSSELL, L. “$ 

ALBERT GALLATIN, (1, s.)° | 


These treaties were signed by our wisest and | 
most illustrious men, several of whom assisted in 
forming this Government, and were among the 
ablest expounders of the Constitution; they, I 
suppose, had as much knowledge of what consti- 
tuted property as their descendants. The treaty 
of Paris was ratified by the Continental Congress; 
the treaty of Ghent by the Senate of the United 
States. There was notan objection in either body | 
to the designation of slaves as property. 

Another objection urged against this article is, | 
that it declares that the Government shall give 
protection to slave property in the Territories. I | 
scaree_y know how to meet this objection. [ had 
supposed that it was an axiomatic truth in gov- 
ernmental science, that all Governments were 
formed for the purpose of protecting the people 
governed, in their property and their persons; and 
that whenevera Government ceases to perform this 
high function, it is a failure. I did not expect to 
meet such an objection as this in the Senate. It 
is a case too plain forargument. Slaves are prop- 
erty, and are recognized as such by the Consti- 
tution, laws, and treaties of the United States, as 
I have clearly shown. Why should not the com- 
mon Government give protection to this species 
of property? I have always supposed that pro- 

tection is the price of allegiance. We ask noth- | 
ing, Senators, touching this territory, thatis not | 
right. You all admit that it is common territory. 
We are willing to give you much the larger por- 
tion, nearly four times as much as we ask for | 
ourselves; and yet it seems you are not satisfied. | 
You admit that the territory is common property. 

Then, is it right, or just, or equitable, that you | 
should take the wuele, to the exclusion of your 

southern brethren? Certainly not. There is not | 
a judicial tribunal on earth, if it were applied to 
for a fair division, an honest partition of these | 
Territories between the people of the North and | 
the South, that would not give us twice as much 
as is conceded by this proposed amendment to the 
Constitution? [ remember that, when the Mis- | 
Sourl compromise line was repealed, the Repub- 

licans everywhere sang peans to it. If you were | 
in earnest in desiring the existence and continu- | 
ance of that line, we offer it to you now, not as || 
& statute subject to repeal, but as an irrevocable |, 
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amendment to the Constitution; and why not take 
it,if you were really inearnest when you protested 
so strongly against its repeal ? 

Senators, the adoption of this article as part of 
the Constitution will not plant slavery in any Ter- 
ritory of the Union, unless the people there want 
it, for it applies only to the Territories during 
the territorial condition; and when they have 
population sufficient to entitle them, under the 
then existing ratio, to a Representative in Con- 
gress, they will have a right to come inas a State, 
with or without slavery, as they please. Thus, | 
you see, the laws of climate, of production, and 
of interest, will ultimately govern the question. 
Adopt this amendment, and this vexed and agi- 
tating question will be forever banished from these 
Halls, and the time of the people’s Representatives 
will be devoted to other and more useful matters 
of legislation. My experience here has been a 





| brief one. I have served in this body about eight 


months, and six months of that time have been 
devoted to the discussion of abstract theorems on 
this question of negro slavery as connected with 
the Territories of the United States. Is it not 
time that the subject should be banished from 
these Halls, and our attention given to more useful 
subjects of legislation? These discussions have 
gone on to an interminable length, to the neglect of 
every great interest of the eee Our financial, 
our commercial, our internal and external affairs, 
require and imperiously demand our time, but it 
is not given to these great interests of the people. 
If you gdopt this amendment, the guns of degna- 
gogues, north and south, will be spiked, and 
they will have no longer an opportunity to create 
sectional strife, and get into power by pandering 
to the depraved appetites of their sectional fol- 


| lowers. 


I do not believe that a more just settlement 
could be made of the question than the one pro- 
posed by my colleague. If it be unjust to any, 


itis to the people of his own section; certainly | 


not to the North. While you, Senators from the 
North, speak very often of aggressions that are 
made on your section, in truth you are very apt 
to get the larger share, as you do inethis case. 


| You have got it already; you will have it under 
this proposition; but for the sake of peace, for | 


the sake of harmony, for the sake of transmit- 
ting to generations yet to come the institutions of 
our fathers, arid to save the Union of the States, 
we are willing to yield to you more than your 
due, more than is your right. We do it in the 
spirit of a peace oflering upon the altar of our 
country. And yet it seems to be spurned. We do 
not ask as much by this article as we are entitled 
to under the Constitution as expounded by the 
Supreme Court; for the decision from which I 


| read a moment ago declares that, under the Con- 


stitution of the United States, we have a right to 
go to all the Territories, and to carry with us our 
slave property, and to be protected in its enjoy- 
ment during the spacttasial existence; and that 
there is no power, either in the Congress of the 


| nation, or in any other tribunal, to deprive us of || 
| that protection; and that the Government has the 


power under the Constitution, and it is its duty, 
to guard and to protect us in our right of prop- 
erty. By this amendment to the Constitution 
we yield our right to enter, with our slave prop- 
erty, all the Territory north of 36° 30’, and we 
reserve to ourselves the right to occupy with our 


property the territory south of that parallel of || 


latitude, which only secures to us the barren soil 
of New Mexico. 

I will briefly notice the other proposed amend- 
ments to the Constitution. 
declares that Congress shal] have no power to 


abolish slavery in places under its exclusive juris- || 


diction and situate within the limits of States that 
permit the holding of slaves. I suppose, from the 
often-repeated declaration that I have heard from 
Senators on the other side of the Chamber, that 
they will not make serious objection to this; for 


they have frequently declared that they did not | 


wish to interfere with slavery in the States where 
itexists. It is manifest that if they were to un- 
dertake, by an act of Congress, to abolish slavery 
in the forts, arsenals, and dock-yards of the Uni- 
ted States within the slave States, it would be not 
only a serious detriment to our interests, but a 
violation of the Constitution. 


that this provision should go into the Constitu- 
| tion, 


The second article || 


It is right, then, || 
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Our people feel some alarm upon that sub- 
ject. This amendment would allay excitement 
and quiet their fears. 

The third proposed amendment is, that Con- 
gress shall not have power to abolish slavery in 
the District of Columbia so long as it exists in 
the States of Virginia and Maryland. This is « 
proposition that gentlemen on the other side of the 
Chamber certainly ought not seriously to object 

| to, for the reasons I have assigned gencerning the 
preceding article, and for the additional reason 
that the abolition of slavery in this District would 
be a matter of deep moment to the existence of 
this institution in theStates of Maryland and Vir- 
ginia. It would be virtually establishing a free 
State in their midst. It would be manifestly un- 
just to Virginia and Maryland that this District, 
which was ceded to the United States to be used 
as a capital for a common country, should be so 
controlled and governed as to endanger the do- 
mestic quiet and peace of those two States. 

The fourth article provides that Congress shall 
have no power to prohibit or hinder the trans- 
portation of slaves from one State to another, or 
to a Territory in which slaves*are, by law, per- 
mitted to be held, whether that transportation be 
by land, by navigable rivers, or by sea. If Sen- 
ators are in earnest when they say it is not their 
purpose to interfere with slavery in the States 
where it exists, they certainly have no legitimate 
sight to complain of this article. Our people have 
great uneasiness about these matters; and they 
desire that these guarantees should be put in the 
Constitution, and placed beyond the reach of ma- 
jorities. We think our interests and our safety 
imperiously demand it. 

‘To this article I have proposed three amend- 
| ments which are before the Senate, and are accept- 
able to my colleague. I will consider them as part 
of the proposed plan of adjustment. The firstis, 
that the African slave trade shall be forever sup- 
pressed; and it shall be the duty of Congress to 
make such Jaws as shall be necessary effectually 
to prevent the migration or importation of slaves, 
or persons owing service or labor, into the Uni- 
| ted States from any foreign country, place, or 
jurisdiction whatever, I know that there is much 
uneasiness, or pretended uneasiness, in the north- 
ern mind, that it is the desire of the southern peo- 
| ple to reopen the African slave trade. 1 am confi- 

dent that, without this provision, we could not do 
|| it, for the laws of the United States already de- 
|| clare it piracy, and you have a majority in both 
ends of this Capitol, and will forever have a ma- 
jority, and that of itself will prevent any reopen- 
ing 1n after time of the African slave trade; but 
for fear the mind of the people may be changed 
| on this subject, for fear the southern cotton and 
sugar planters may desire an importation of slaves 
from Africa, in order to enrich themselves by in- 
creasing their products, or that the cupidity of 
gneees of the North engaged in navigation may 
|| be excited, and lest they may wish again to enter 
| into the slave trade, I desire to put this provision 
| in the Constitution, which declares that the Afri- 
| can slave trade shall be forever suppressed. That 
| 

| 








| will forever quiet your apprehensions and uneasi- 
| ness on this point. I do not believe that there is 
|| One Man in ten thousand in the southern States 
| who desires the reopening of the African slave 
|, trade. I have never heard a man in Kentucky 
declare in favor of it; and I think when you get 
| further South, they are few, indeed, who do not 
| desire to prevent that traffic forever. 

‘|  Thesecond amendment which I propose is, that 





those who hold persons to service or labor in any 
| State, fleeing to another, shall be delivered up in 
the same manner as persons committing other 

crimes, and that the laws of the State from which 
such persons flee shall be the test of criminality. 
|| This amendment is intended to secure the arrest 
and delivery of persons who steal slave property 
and flee to another State. There is very great 
complaint against many of our sister States of the 
| North, because of the non-fulfillment of this duty 

under the Constitution. We hold that, under the 
|| Constitution as it is, it is their duty to deliver up 
| persons charged with the crime of slave-stealing 
| who have fled to other States; but we know that 
the Governors of more than onc of tie free States 


persons committing crimes against the rights of 
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have held differently. It has been so held, I think, | 


in New, York, and certainly in Ohio and other 
States. I know that this is a matter of very deep 
and just complaint on the part of the people of 
Kentucky against the State of Ohio; and | am sure 
that honorable gentlemen do not wish to keep 
thieves in their midst. Good faith and comity, as 
well as constitutional obligations, require that such 
persons should be surrendered. This amend- 
ment would make certain and plain a provision of 
the Constitution, which has been the subject of di- 


verse construction. It relates to a subject of great | 


and vital interest to the people of the South; and 
none, | suppose, would object to it except those 
who wouta sanction the rolfvery of southern men 


of their property. Republican Senators have often | 


—I believe uniform! y—ex pressed their condemna- 
tion of such infractions of our rights. Honorable 
gentlemen certainly do not desire to obstruct the 
execution of the laws against the rights of prop- 
erty in any State in the Union, by refusing to pro- 


his gallant little State of Rhode Island, for I do 


vide a remedy to have delivered up the criminals, || 


who have fled and taken refuge in their States, for 
trial and punishment. 
amendment, so obviously just and necessary for 
the protection of the South against robbery and 
theft, may be adopted. 

The third amendment that I propose is, that 
Congress shall pass efficient laws for the punish- 
mentofall persons, in any of the States, whoinany 
manner ai 
other State, or do any other act tending to distu 
the tranquillity of the people or Government of 
any other State. 


I therefore trust that this | 


be ey, eed It meets just such cases as | 
onn 


the raid of 3rown into Virginia; and I be- 
lieve that that raid of John Brown was censured 
very generally, | do not know but unanimously, 
by Senators on the other side of the Chamber. If 


they conceive it wrong—and I dare say they are || 


in earnest when they say so—why not pass laws 
to punish such crimes, and why not put this pro- 
vision in the Constitution, and a it the im- 
perative duty of Congress to pass such laws? My 
distinguished friend from Virginia, [Mr. Hun- 
TER,}] who most eloquently and ably addressed 
the Senate a few days ago, declared that no State 


in the Union had passed laws to meet such a case. | 
I find that the gallant State of New Jersey has || 


| 1 take it that the distinguished Senator’s declara- 
_ tion is a clear index to what the gentlemen on that 


passed a law which fully meets the case, and it | 


affords me pleasure so to announce. By an act 
of the Legislature of that State, approve 
21, 1860, New Jersey declared: 

**1, Be it enacted by the Senate and General Assembly of the 
State of New Jersey, ‘That if any person or persons shall, 


March | 


within this State, get up or enter into any combination, | 


organization, or conspiracy, with the intent and purpose of 
making or attempting to make a hostile invasion of any other 
State or Territory of the United States, or shall engage in 


| isaGovernmentof white men, made by white men || 


——— or contriving any such invasion, or shall know- | 
t 


igiy furnish any money, arms, ammunition, or other means 
in aid of such object, or shall, in any way, knowingly and 


willfully aid, abet, or counsel any such combination, or- |! 


g:nization, or conspiracy, or any such hostile invasion, 
such person or persons shall be deemed guilty of a high mis 
demeanor, and shall, on conviction, be punished by fine or 
imprisonment at hard labor, or both ; the fine notto exceed 
$1,000, and the imprisonment not to exceed the term of ten 
years.” 

There are other provisions of this law that strike 
me as very proper; and it seems to me thatif this 
amendment to the Constitution were passed, we 


could not do much better than to copy this law of | 


New Jersey. 
The fifth article proposed by my colleague pro- 


vides that, in the event of a fugitive slave being | 
rescued from the proper officer, the United States | 


shall pay to the owner the value of the slave; and 


then, that the United States shall have indemnity | 


against the county or town in which the rescue || 


took place; and that the county or city, for its in- 
demnity, may sue and recover the amount paid 
from the wrong-doer. There is no new principle 
involved in this. By an ancient statute of Eng- 
land , passed in the time of E¢ ward I, the hundred 
‘was responsible for all robberies committed there- 
in, unless they arrested the felon. Corporate cities 
in this country have often been held responsible 
by law for property destroyed by mobs, upon the 
tes protection to en rty. My venerable friend 
rom Rhode Island [Mr. Simmons] objected to this 


| 
| 


j 
} 


i} 
| 


| emption. 


_ articles shall be made, nor to the third —_ 
| of the second section of the first article of the 


| to the delivering up of fugitives from service or 
|| lagor. The latter clause of this article, I suppose, 
This provision seems to me to | 
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could be enforced, so as to reach the county. 
that be the fact, the honorable Senator should not 
object. If the people of Rhode Island should vio- 
late this provision, and there be no mode of exe- | 


| cuting the law against the counties and corpora- 
tions of that State, the people of his State would 


be exempt from the penalty. 
Mr. SIMMONS. We do not want any ex- 
I merely made the suggestion because | 
we want to obey the laws, like all other States. 
Mr. POWELL. I felt very confident that the 
venerable Senator did not want an exemption for 


not believe the Senator would countenance for a 
moment, by word or act, any violation of the con- 
stitutional rights of the people of any part or por- 
tion of this great country. 

The sixth article proposed by my colleague de- 
clares that no future amendment to the preceding 


Constitution, nor the third paragraph to the sec- 
ond section of the fourth article of the Constitu- 
tion; and that no amendment shall be made to the 
Constitution which will authorize or give to Con- | 


gress any power to abolish or interfere with sla- | 


very in any of the States by whose laws it may | 


_ be allowed or permitted. One of the paragraphs 

| of the present Constitution, which it is declared 

| shall not be repealed or altered, is the one relating 

or abet invasion or insurrection in ed I] 
» 


to representation and direct taxes; and the other 


will meet the concurrence of gentlemen on the 
other side of the Chamber. ‘lhe distinguished 
Senator from New York [Mr. Sewarp] not only 
proposed and voted fora similar proposition in 
the committee of thirteen, but hes has since de- | 
clared in the Senate that he was willing to vote | 
for such an amendment to the Constitution; and 


side of the Chamber will do. All the Republicans 
of the committee of thirteen voted in that com- 
mittee for the proposition of the Senator from 
New York, to which I have just alluded. 

There is a seventh article that I will notice very 
briefly. It is, that the elective franchise and the 
right to hold office, whether Federal, State, terri- 
torial, or municipal, shall not be exercised by per- 
sons who are in whole or in part of the African 
race. I have heard it announced more than once 
from distinguished gentlemen on the other side, | 
that they are opposed to negro equality. If they 
are, why object to voting for this provision as a 
clause of the Constitution? 


This Government, | 





for white men; and negroes should not be per- 
mitted to vote or hold office under it. If you are | 
opposed, Senators, to negro equality, why not 
come up and vote for this article as an amendment 
to the Constitution? There certainly can be no | 
impropriety in it, if you are opposed to negro | 
equality; and I suppose you are, as you have so | 
often declared it. 

We have been asked by many gentlemen, and | 
especially by the Senator from Ohio, [Mr. Wape,] | 
what we want. He said he could see no cause of | 
complaint; and he asked what they had done to | 
alarm us. Itis not my purpose to enter intoany | 
crimination and recrimination about the past; but | 
I will briefly state some things that have been done. 
There have been bands organized in the free | 
States for the purpose of robbing our people of | 
their property. 

Mr. WADE. I wish the Senator would give 
us some proof of that. I should like to hear the | 
proof of it. I have heard the general charge often 
enough. 


Mr. POWELL. Well, siz, I will give you a 


_ I did not suppose the honorable Senator doubted, 


that such bands have been organized. 
Mr. WADE. I do not believe a word of it. 
Mr. POWELL. Why, sir, it is a matter of 
daily announcement in the papers in the northern 


principle that it is the duty of a Government to || part of the gentleman’s State, that so many slaves 


arrived the night before by the way of the under- 
ground railway. I am astonished that the Senator 


clause, because, he said, it could not be practically || should be ignorantof the facts that are announced 


executed in Rhode Island, for the reason that they 


} 
iI 


little proof from an Ohio man. It is a fact which 
almost daily in the political journals that advocate | 


had no county officers there against whom the law | the doctrines of himself and his party. Thatsuch 
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If || bands are organized we who live y 


pon the border 


well know. I hold in my hand a} 
naneees December 31, 1860, wien oe 
| honorab ~ 


e member of the other House, fi 
{Mr. Cox,] toa Mr. Converse, in which he re 


‘ar ays: 
* Kentucky is so unfortunate as to have j 
| $170,000,000 in slave property. Her Gevernan a mldet 
losing at the rate of $200,000 per annum. | think ao 
could Keep a conductor of the under-ground railroad f e 
year even, through my district, he would perhaps ae 
the estimate. I was told last fall, by a respectable Re uble 
lican above Columbus, that they averaged throug! ub- 
neighborhood at least six runaway slaves per week, he} his 
along by combinations of men, making a loss alone o fa ped 
$30,000 per annum to somebody.” some 

* * * * * * 


* * e 
* Organized bodies exist in the North to 
forcement of the fugitive slave law; and [am 
one who knows, that at Iberia there are sey 
in store for such purposes, with United Sta 
them.” 
There is a distinct declaration of one of the 
_gentleman’s honorable colleagues in the House 
of Representatives, making the statement on the 
authority of a Republican whom he vouches to |, 
hly respectable. I believe there are annually 


. 

resist the en- 
informed, by 
euty muskets 
tes brands on 





| taken from Kentucky by this means some ¢400,(¢j9 


worth of our property. If the northern States 
were foreign States, this would be good cause 
of war, for there is no principle of international 
law better established than that every State js 
responsible for the acts of its people.” If there 
were organized bands of men in the slave States 
going into the free States to abduct one, two 
three, or four hundred thousand dollars’ worth of 
their property a year, I would ask the honorable 
Senator if he would not think legislation was re- 
quired upon the part of the Government tq pro- 
tect the property of the pre of the free States? 
Would he not think, if these States were foreign, 
and not connected together by a common bond of 
union, thatsuch an infraction of their rights would 
be good cause of war? It certainly would. 
But, Senators, that is not all the complaint we 
have. We know that the State Legislatures in 
many of the free States have passed laws aiding 
and abetting those persons who commit depreda- 
tions upon our property. They have passed 
laws in the shape of personal liberty bills by which 
they declare that our property, afier it gets into 
their States, is no longer property. They have 
denounced harsh penalties of fine and imprison- 
ment upon our people who go there for the pur- 
pose of recapturing their property. They have 
obstructed the execution of the fugitive slave law, 
and have passed laws imposing harsh penalties 
of fine uiil ieiiohechiniant upon their magistrates 





'| and citizens who assist in the execution of the 


| fugitive slave law—a law made in pursuance of 

| the Federal Constitution. 

| Mr. WADE. Will the Senator tell me what 

State it is which has passed such laws as those 

| he now speaks of? 

Mr. POWELL. Yes, sir. The State of Ver- 

|.mont, and some seven or eight other States of the 

| North, have passed such laws. 

Mr. WADE. That is indefinite. 

| know particularly. 

| Mr. POWELL. Seven or eight northern States 

have passed such lawsas I have indicated. The 

| law of Vermont, passed in 1858, provides that— 

« Every person who may have been held asa slave, who 

| shall gome, or be brought, or be, in this State with the con- 
sent of his or her alleged master or mistress, or who shall 

| come or be brought, or be in this State, shall be free.” 

The Federal Constitution says that such per- 

sons shall not be free, but shall be given up on 

| demand of the owner; the law of Vermont declares 

| they shall be free. ~~ , 

his law of Vermont further provides: 


‘* Sec. 7. Every person who shall hold, or attempt to a 
in this State, in slavery, or as a slave, any free person, ti 
any form or for any time, however short, under the prete oa 
that such person is or has been aslave, shall, on convicl > 
| thereof, be imprisoned in the State prison fora term s 
: than five years nor more than twenty years, an 


I want to 








fined not less than $1,000 nor more than $10,000.’ 

If a man pass through Vermont with lis slave, 
or should he go into that State and arrest his fugi- 
tive slave, he is subject, under this law, to con- 
finement in the penitentiary not less than five nor 
more that twenty years, and to a fine of not less 
than $1,000 nor more than $10,000. 

These laws have been read and commented on 
here at great length. I am astonished that the 
Senatorshould question theirexistence. It isa fact 
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der wellknown to the Senator that when pees preme Court of the United States. You have 
ated yersons from his own State have gone into Cen- || elected a gentleman President of the United States |! 
an tucky and coramitted these crimes, his Governor || by a purely sectional vote, who has declared that 
hio, has refused to give them up. In that, the Con- || this Union cannot exist half slave and half free; 
‘ys: stitution has been clearly violated. In some-of || and who has declared that, notwithstanding the 
lidst che northern States they declare that when a fu- | decision of the Supreme Court, he would vote to | 
. e sitive gets there he Is free, no longer a slave. I || prohibit slavery in a new Territory. Mr. Lin- 
— was pleased to find that the honorable Senator || coln, ina speech made at Chicago, on the 10th of 
uble from New York the other day declared that those || July, 1858, said: 
pub. ersons, by fleeing lato another State, did not || «I¢ I were in Congress, and a vote should come up 
his cease to be bondmen, and that they ought to be whether slavery should be prohibited in a new Territory, 
= delivered up. We know, however, that the fugi- |) I Spite Df the ped Teak Caney OEE Sees 
tive slave law is not faithfully executed; we know || TI ; cea Cashes of tien tiaianiee a) 
that many of those States have passed laws to || , ta Shad ONE OS. Sap. eae the Unie | 
en. hinder, nay, to prevent its execution, | declared that under the Constitution of the Uni- | 
kets Mr. WADE. Mr. President, 1 wish now spe- || 3 ae — have oS tee right of Prhoee with 
On cifically to answer any charge || the erritories, and have a right to go there with | 
The PRESIDING OFFICER, (Mr. Pork in |, °F slaves; and that it is the duty of the Govern- | 
the thechair.) Does the Senator from Kentucky give || ment to guard and protect us in our rights. Mr. || 
ae way to the Senator from Ohio? Lincoln says that, notwithstanding that decision, 
the Mr. POWELL. With great pleasure. || he would, if in Congress, vote against allowing | 
be Mr. WADE. I want to answer any charge || us to go to the Territories with our slaves. It is | 
lly which is made specifically against Ohio; and®I || the avowed policy of the Republican party to re- 
00 want it specifically made, so that I can answer; || Strict slavery to its present limits. Their object 
tes because these general charges I have heard so long || 1S to use the Federal Government to carry outa || 
se and so often that I am entirely sick of them. I || line of policy the ultimate object of which is the |) 
nal want something that I ean put my finger upon, || ¢Xtnction of slavery in the States south as well as | 
is If my State is delinquent in any of her duties, 1 north. Lhis policy was unequivocally announced 
pre want to know it; and I do not want it to rest in || by Mr. Lincoln, ina speech delivered at Jones- 
hen generalities, nor in hearsay. I do not want it to || boro, on the 15th of September, 1858. Mr. Lin- 
v0, rest uponastatement that some Republican, whose || coln, speaking of slavery, said: 
of name has not been given, said so to somebody || _ “All I have asked or desired anywhere is, that it should 
ble else, making it come through two or three differ- || be placed back again upon the basis that the fathers of = 1} 
~. ent sources before it comes to the Senator, and |) tharix would become extinct, for ail time to come, if we 
r0- then proclaimed as a fact. I do not regard it as || but readopted the policy of the fathers by restricting it to 
8? a factatall. I know that such kind of evidence |) the limits it has already covered—restricting it from the new 
rn, and such kind of rumors are totally unworthy to || Territories.” 
of predicate any charge against a State oran individ- |} The policy is to prohibit slavery in all the 
ald ual upon. Now, sir, when itischarged that wein || Territories, and to surround the slave States with 
the State of Ohio are delinquent in our duty, and || ‘‘abolition States, and thus confine the institution 
we are violating the Constitution of the United States, || within such narrow limits that, when the number 
in I want the Senator to point out wherein we do it, || increases beyond the capacity of the soil to raise 
ng and to give us the evidence on which the charge || food for their subsistence, the institution must 
la- is predicated. || end in starvation, colonization, or servile insur- 
ed r. POWELL. I have given the Senator the |; rection.”’ 
ich evidence. lt is a written statement of one of his || Senators, are not these sufficient causes why 
ito own colleagues, made a few days ago. I gave to || the southern people should be seized with alarm 
ve the Senator, not long since, a specific charge || for their domestic peace and security? The peo- 
n- against the Governor of Ohio, that he had refused || ple of the southern States have $2,000,000,000 of 
ur to deliver up a man indicted for slave-stealing in || slave property. The institution is indissolubly 
ve Kentucky, on the ground that it was not an of- || interwoven with their social system. The people 
Ww, fense in Ohio, or under the common law, to steal || of the South would be stupid indeed if they did 
ies a slave. If thatis not specific, | despair of making || not see in all this a fixed design and purpose ulti- 
es anything specific. An organized armed body of || mately to overthrow and destroy their domestic 
he anti-slavery fanatics from the North, evidently || institutions upon which their very existence de- 
of aided and abetted by abolition societies, invaded || pends. Should it, then, be a matter of surprise 
the soil of Virginia, and in the dead hour of night || or astonishment that they should promptly meet 
at assaulted and murdered the peaceful citizens of || the danger by which they are threatened, by de- | 
se an interior village. Avbolitionists from the free || manding explicit constitutional guarantees as a || 
) States have invaded and laid waste the border of || security for the future? 
PT ! Texas; burned the houses of the people; stolen || Mr. President, itis a fact, now very clear, that if || 
he and destroyed their property ; poisoned their wells; || this Government and Union be saved by anything | 
and destroyed by fire villages and towns. || that is done here, it must be done by Senators 
to _ These are not the only grounds of apprehen- | on the other side of the Chamber. They have 
sion that we have; for we find that the Republi- |} had it in their power from the beginning of the 
tes can party have elected a President upon a plat- || session, by adopting amendments to the Consti- 
he y form that virtually outlaws our property, and |, tution, to save this Union from dissolution. By 
-- g places our institutions under the ban of ghe em- || an examination of the votes given in the committee 
sho pire. I will read one of the clauses in that plat- |! of thirteen, it will be found that all the other mem- 
“a form: : | bers of the committee, save the Republicans, could 
cot te the normal condition of the territory of the Uni- | at any time have made a unanimous report, rec- 
whe, ates isthatof freedom; that as our republican fathers, | ommending constitutional amendments for the 
er- hen they had abolished slavery in our national territory, || . ? x . 
cn ordained that no person should be deprived of life, liberty, || consideration of the Senate. Indeed, the entire 
es doe ports Without due process of law, it becomes our || Committee, except the Republicans, voted for all 
Gen bone ane eatin amanda, } the propositions of my colleague, with the ex- 
Constitution against al busstanantn violate it ane dey ena | sepcon. of two Senators, who voted against the 
Md. the authority of Congress, of a Territorial Legislature, of || 1St article; but it was well known in the com- | 
"aL “7 individual or association of individuals, to give legal | mittee that the first article would have been ac- 
- Stence to slavery in any Territory of the United States.”’ | cepted by those two gentlemen, had the Repub- 
ion That is an explicit declaration that we shall not || lican members of the committee chosen to take 
on enjoy any portion of the common territory with l} it. It was declared by the distinguished Senator 
our property. There you declare the treaty made | from Georgia, now absent, [Mr. Toomss,} on this 
4 bem wp in 1803, by which Louisiana was | floor, that he would have taken it; and he believed 
gi- wh h Fie ie treaty made with Spain in 1819, by || it would be satisfactory to nine tenths of the peo- 
= on orida was acquired, by which treaties || ple of Georgia. So then, if we do anything to 
al Ste. was protected in those Territories, and boo this Government, it must come from that 
oe ; congressional and territorial laws by which || side of the Chamber. It has been declared by 
Stavery was allowed and protected in those und || Senators representing every party and section on 
ce ton ae a were null, void, and no law. || this side, that they are ready and willing to go for 
he ante pe - o platform above treaties || amendments that will be satisfactory to the south- 
ot of th ws of the United States, and the laws || ern people. And you alone, Senators on the other 
e Territories, and the decisions of the Su- || side of the Chamber, oppose them. 
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|| If this Union should be destroyed, in conse- 
uenceof constitutional guarantees not being civen 

chat would be just and satisfactory to the people 
| of the South, you alone will be responsible to the 
\| country and to the worcld;.for it is manifest that 
there has been no contrariety of opinion on this 
side of the Chamber, that could not have been at 
any time reconciled. 

have said, Senators, as much as I designed to 
say upon the propositions of my colleague. ‘There 
is one other subject about which I will say a few 
words, and that ts this question of coercion, about 
which so much has been said. I shall not attempt 
to discuss the right of a State to secede. ‘That 
proposition has been’ elaborately discussed, pro 
| andcon.,in this Chamber. I see no necessity now 
| for discussing that abstract question. We are 
|| surrounded by facts that are eminently practical. 
Hold what you will in theory, we know that five 
|| of the States of this Union have formally passed 
ordinances withdrawing from it, and that they are 
|| prepared to maintain by arms, if the issue should 
}| be forced upon them, the position they have as- 
| 


| sumed; and we know that other States, at least 
two, will quickly follow them, We must deal with 
the fact as itis. I do not believe that, under the 
|| Constitution of the United States, we have any 
|, right to make war upon a State. We find, by 
|| reference to the proceedings of the convention that 
| framed the Constitution, that it was proposed to 
|| give that power,and it wasdenied. In the debates 


| on the Federal Constitution, (Madison Papers, 


|| volume five, page 139:) 

‘The last clause of the sixth resolution, * authorizing an 

|; exertion of the force of the whole against a delinquent 
State,’ came next in consideration. 

* Mr. Madison observed, that the more he reflected on the 
| use of force, the more he doubted the practicability, the 
|| justice, and the efficacy of it, when applied to people col- 

lectively, and not individually. A union of the States con- 

taining such an ingredient seemed to provide for its own 
| destruction. The use of force against a State would look 
more like a declaration of war than an infliction of purish- 
ment, and would probably be considered by the party at- 
tacked as a dissolution of all previous compacts by which 
it might be bound. He hoped that such a system would be 
framed as might render this resource unnecessary, and 
moved that the clause be postponed. This motion was 
agreed to, nem. con.”? 


Mr. Ellsworth, upon the same subject, said: 

“Tam for coercion by law—that coercion which acts 
only upon delinquent individuals. This Constitution does 
not attempt to coerce sovereign bodies—States—in their 
| political capacity. No coercion is applicable to such bodies 

but that of an armed force. Uf we should attempt to exe- 
j| cute the laws of the Union by sending an armed force 

against a delinquent State, it would involve the good and 
|| bad, the innocent and guilty, in the same calamity.’’—- 
Eliiot’s Debates, vol. 2, p. 197. 


Alexander Hamitton said: 

Tt has been observed, to coerce the States is one of the 
maddest projects that was ever devised. A failure of com- 
pliancée will never be confined to a single State. This being 
| the case, can we suppose it wise to hazard a civil war? 
Suppose Massachusetts, or any large State, should refuse, 
and Congress should attempt to compel them : would they 
not have influence to procure assistance, especially from 
those States which are in the same situation as themselves ? 
What picture does this idea present to our view? A com- 
plying State at war witha non-complying State ; Congress 
marching the troops of one State into the bosom of another; 
this State collecting auxiliaries, and forming, perhaps, a 
majority against its Federal head. Here is a nation at war 
with itself. Can any reasonable man be well disposed to- 
ward a Government which makes war and carnage the 
only means of supporting itsel{—a Government that can 
exist only by the sword? Every such war must involve the 
|, innocent with the guilty. This single consideration should 
be sufficient to dispose every peaceable citizen against such 
a Government.”’—Elliot’s Debates, vol. 2, p. 233. 


Mr. Mason, and other distinguished gentlemen 
| in that convention, uttered similar views. Gen- 
|| eral Jackson has been quoted as authority b 

those who advocate coercion. In his farewell 
| address he said: 
| The Constitution cannot be maintained, nor the Union 
| preserved, in opposition to public feeling, by the mere ex 
| ertion of the coercive power confided in the central Gov 
|| ernment. The foundations must be laid in the affections 
|| of the people, in the security it gives to life, liberty, char- 
| acter, and property, in every quarter of the country.” 
| This Government, if preserved, must be main- 
| tained upon the principle clearly and distinctly 
| enunciated by General Jackson in the clause of 
| his farewell address which I have just read. It 
| is a Union that depends upon the consent of the 
| people governed. It can only be held together by 
| a faithful observance by all the States of the re- 
quirements of the Constitution, mutual interest 











and forbearance, and the ties of fraternity. 
You speak, Senators, of executing the laws. 
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am as much in favor of executing the laws as any 
Senator in this Chamber, The laws ought to be 
honestly and faithfully executed. Laws can be 
executed against individuals, but not against sov- 
ereign States. How is it possible that you can 
execute the laws when you have no civil officer 
in the seceding States? You can only constitu- 
tionally and lawfully apply force in aid of the civil 
authority. You have no judges, you have no 


marshals, you have no civil officers in those States. | 


Is there a citizen of one of the seceding States who 
acknowledges the jurisdiction of the United States? 
I doubt if there be one. 

How, then, can you execute the laws there? 
If you resort to force, without that force being 
called in aid of the civil authority, it would be 
war; war, of itself, is equivalent to dissolution. 
Suppose twenty-eight States were to undertake, 
by force, to compel the five seceding States to re- 
main in the Union and to acknowledge and sub- 
mit to the jurisdiction of the United States: what 
would be the result? When you hadaccomplished 
everything you could expect from the Army and 
Navy—bombarded and destroyed their cities, laid 
waste their ficlds, slaughtered their people, over- 


run and conquered them—would you, by that | 


means, have preserved the Union? No; you would 
have placed it beyond the probability of recon- 
struction. So far from a constitutional Union of 
thirty-three free sovereign States, you would have 
twenty-eight States and five conquered provinces. 
Itis madness, worse than madness, to think of pre- 
serving this Union by force. It cannot be done. 

The real friends of the Union do not desire 
coercion. Allow me to tell you that the coercion 
of a sovereign State is war. War, if attempted, 
will result in permanent dissolution; it cannot 
and will not result otherwise. War commenced 
and prosecuted against one State would very soon 


involve every State in the Union in civil war. | 


States united by similarity of institutions would 
soon unite to repel aggression. 

I believe that South Carolina has acted hastily, 
impradently, and unwisely. It would have been 
much better for her to have had a conference with 
her sister States of the South, and let them have 
made a united demand upon the North for consti- 
tutional guarantees; and in the event they were 
refused, let all the southern States have linked 
their shields together, and made common cause. 
That, in my judgment, would have been much the 
better and wiser policy. She chose, however, to 
act otherwise. 

1 ask Senators on the other side of the Cham- 
ber, who so ardently demand the execution of the 
laws, if many of their States are in a condition to 
arraign a sister State for the non-execution of the 
laws, when the fact is, that you have laws on 
your statute-books nullifying constitutional laws 
of Congress made to protect the property of the 
people of the southern States? 


employing force against the seceding States of 
the South. 
I have heard the great strength of the northern 


section of this Confederacy boasted of; we have | 


heard of eighteen million conquering nine mil- 
lion. I admit that the northern portion of this 
Confederacy has had a wonmarh 

has had great prosperity, and in that prosperity, 
I, in commen, I trust, with every man in the Re- 
public, rejoice. The South, too, has had an as- 
tonishing growth and very great prosperity. The 
strength, the prosperity, and the power of the two 
secuions furnish, to my mind, a conclusive reason 
why we should have no war. Our strength, our 
wealth, our prosperity, were not caused by war; 
it was the arts of peace that crowned the two 
sections of this great country with such surpris- 
ing prosperity. Both sections have made unpar- 
alleled advancement in wealth, population, and 
in all the arts of peace that constitute a nation’s 
greatness. In 1790 the population of the two sec- 
tions was aboutequal. Our people then numbered 
a little less than four million. The population of 
each section was about one million nine hundred 
thousand. By the census just now being com- 
pleted, I suppose the South will have twelve and 
the North nineteen million people. Senators, it is 
impossible that either section could overrun or 
conquer the other, If you resort to coercion and 


You who live | 
upon broken faith should be the last to speak of | 


il growth; it | 


| 
} 
j 


|| settle all your 
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long, exhausting civil war, and after it you would 
ificulties by negotiation. If we 


|| have to separate, in God’s name let us part in 


|| peace, 
| may be properly and oe adjusted, and that 








| 











I trust, however, that all our difficulties 


this Union may last for hundreds of years to come. 
The State I have the honor in part to represent, 
has ever been true and loyal to the Constitution 
andthe Union. Her people, of all political parties, 
most heartily desire that the constitutional Union 
of our fathers may be preserved. She justly ap- 
preciates the value of the Union and the bless- 
ings it has conferred. She has, in the councils of 
the common country, and on the battle-field, ex- 
hibited her devotion to the whole country. She 
claims that the Constitution shall be executed in 
the spirit in which our fathers gave it to us. She 
demands her equality of rights under the Consti- 
tution; her equality of rights in the common ter- 
ritories; and that Federal] laws made for the pro- 
tection of the property of her citizens shall be 
faithfully executed. She asks nothing that is not 
right; he will submit to nothing that is wrong. 
She desires a fair, honorable, and just settlement 
of the vexed questions that so fearfully agitate 
the country, by full and explicit constitutional 
guarantees—guarantees that will settle perma- 
nently and forever the questions in dispute, and 
thus secure and transmit the blessings of constitu- 
tional liberty, and the Government given us by our 
illustrious ancestors, to generations yet unborn. 
Senators, the propositions presented by m 
colleague, with the amendments I have proposed, 
which meet his approval, should, in my judgment, 
be satisfactory to the people of both sections of 
this Union. I believe they are equitable and just 
to every section of the country; and had they 


| been promptly conceded by the North, I have no 


doubt that they would have arrested the cur- 
rent of events, and saved the Union from dissolu- 
tion, and restored peace, harmony, and prosper- 
ity to the couutry. I hope they mee be adopted, 
and reunite a divided people. By their adoption 
the North loses nothing, the South gains security, 
and that protection which it is the duty of a com- 
mon Government to extend to person and prop- 
erty. My colleague spoke most truly when he 
said to Republican Senators that their yielding to 
the South these constitutional guarantees would 
be the cheapest price ever paid for so great a 
blessing as this constitutional Union. I feel con- 
fident that Kentucky.would be satisfied with these 
constitutional guarantees. I do not believe she 
will or ought to be satisfied with less. 

I have been often asked what Kentucky will do 
in the event of a refusal on the part of the North 
to yield the guarantees she asks. Allow me to 
say that 1 am not authorized to speak for Ken- 
tucky. She has convened her Legislature in ex- 
traordinary session, to consider the condition of 
the country. In a very short time her chosen rep- 
resentatives will make known her position. I 
have every confidence that she will meet this cri- 
sis, and that she will act in the midst of the great 
events by which she is surrounded, in a manner 
becoming the honor and the dignity of a brave 
people, and the people of a free sovereign State, 
who know their rights, and, knowing, dare main- 
tain them. When the position of Kentucky shall 
be thus taken; when her soyereign will shall! be 
legitimately made Mhown, whether it be accord- 
ing to my personal judgment or not, I, as a true 
and a loyal son, will obey her high behests. 
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The House having under consideration the report from the 
select committee. of thirty-three— 

Mr. RUST said: 

Mr. Speaker: Having been a member of that 
committee whose report is now before the House 
for consideration, | have sought the floor for the 
purpose of announcing to this House and to the 
country—or, at least, to that portion of the coun- 
try and people whom I represent here—the con- 


war, what will be the result? You would have a | clusions to which I have been driven in regard to 
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| this Government, 


|| and in the other end of the Capi 
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& few short 
he departments of 


: I shall occu 
portion of the time to which ron: enti 


cause, in the first place, several of the imports 
questions which are relevant to this debate — 
been very fully and more ably discussed, in this 
, tol, th , 
do; and, in the next place, because Tabac 
continue to speak after having concluded wh “: 
have to say. ee 
In accepting a place upon that committee, | did 
it in defiance of the advice, the opinions, the g; 
and the criticisms of gentlemen represe 
same section and the same interest 
listened only to the dictates of duty and patriot 
ism. I found ample justification for my condy . 
in the consciousness of disinterested and patriot, 
motives, and did not seek for it elsewhere. z 
In entering upon the discharge of the duties do. 
volving upon me as a member of that committee 
I discarded all personal, all party considerations’ 
Indeed, sir, I feel that 1 now have no arty: and 
I fear that the time is not far distant when J shalj 
not know what to claim as my country, [| jo. 
pressed whatI knew my constituents would regard 


the designs of that party which, in 
weeks, will have control of all ¢ 


Sneers, 
nting the 
Sas myself, | 


| as loyal impulses; I curbed and subdued what I 


have long known and acknowledged to be a too 
impetuous temper. I was actuated by a sincere 
and earnest desire to extricate the country from 


| the imminent and appeling dangers that are im- 


pending over it, by the adoption of such megs. 
ures as would give peace, safety, and confidence 
in the just and friendly intentions of the incomiys 
Administration—to the weaker section of the Cou, 
federacy without so much as wounding the most 
delicate sensibilities, or offending the pride of opin- 


| loneven of the stronger. I believe that every mem- 
| ber of the minority of that committee was inspired 


by the same sentiments and the same purposes; 
but I regret to say they were met by the manifest- 
ation of no corresponding spirit upon the part of 
the majority of the committee. 

Now, Mr. Speaker, I propose briefly to review 
the action of the majority of the committee; and 
in so doing, while I shall speak with all respect 
to the gentlemen who composed it, I shall, at the 
same time, speak with all the frankness and un- 
reserve which the importance of the occasion and 
the great interests involved demand. After five or 
six weeks of labor, what a miserable abortion it 
has brought forth! Its conclusions, ‘lame and 
impotent”? as they are, can claim no paternity. 
These political foundlings, so far from having been 
recognized as the legitimate offspring of a majority 
of that committee, would, I believe, be repudiated 
if laid at the door of a single member of it. rom 
the first day of its sessions to the last, ils pro- 
ceedings were the merest sham, an insult and a 
mockery to those southern friends of the Union 
who hoped and expected anything from its delib- 
erations. 

Constituted as it was, it could not well have been 
otherwise. Cast your eye over the elements 0! 


| which it was composed, and it will be obvious 


that none but the most sanguine and credulous 
minds could have hoped for any successful solu- 
tion of the questions committed to its charge. 
From fhe southern States of the Union the most 
temperate, the most moderate, the most conserv- 
ative, the most forbearing gentlemen were &)- 
pointed on that committee. From the State of 
Arkansas, myself, sir, who am stigmatized at 
home asa ‘‘ submissionist.”? From other south- 
ern States were appointed gentlemen quite as ob- 
noxious to that charge as I am, and still —— 
who are suspected and accused and denounce 
for entertaining Abolition and Republican sym 

thies and proclivities by their own constituents. 
irons the great North, the Representatives o! that 
party the success of which in the last canvass has 
given rise to all these discussions and all t me 
troubles, were stern, unbending, uncompromisi's; 
while, sir, from that great party of the free States, 
bravely, heroically conservative; composed of true 
and loyal men; men who are om to their States, 
loyal to their people, loyal to all of their cee. 
tional obligations and duties, as they are to ti 
Federal Government; and above all, loyal to those 
great principles of equality and fraternity upo" 
which that Federal Cavesnenpat was based; me" 
to whom, above all others, the country looks for 
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fe deliverance in this the hour of its trials and 
janger—you will not finda single representative. 
Such, sir, was the personnel of that committee. 

| do not mean, Mr. Speaker, to impute any 
blame to you in forming It. In performing this, 
as other official duties, I believe your motivts 
have been conscientious and patriotic; but I will 
cay that, from the material at your disposal, it 
was impossible to have constructed one which 
d have justified less hope of a beneficent re- 
sult, On the one hand were experienced, able, and 
zealous representatives of the Republican party, 
unyielding, uncompromising, defiant, and men- 
acing. On the other hand were southern gentle- 
men quite, I am willing to admit, as patriotic as 


a Ss: 
sa! 


nl 
woul 


claim to be, whose conduct justified the infer- | 


ence that if, unfortunately, no terms of adjust- 
ment could be adopted, and the advocates of the 
policy of coercion shall pies when they get 
control of the powers of the Federal Government, 
to execute their threats, they will find, sir, a divi- 


ded South; a people who, whatever differences | 
may exist among them now, will not be united, 


like a band of brothers, to defend their coun- 
try, whether right or wrong, in the quarrel in 
which she may be involved, to the last extremity, 
against any assault, any aggression, any hosule 
invasion by the Federal Government or from any 


other pene, upon what pretext soever it may 


be made. 


I, sir, do not believe in the legal, constitutional 


right of secession. But that is one of the ques- 
tions, referred to in the outset of my remaiks, 
which I did not propose to discuss. When six of 
the sovereign States of this Confederacy have 


withdrawn their allegiance from the Federal Gov- | 


ernment, renounced its protection and defied its 
power, it is Eels doauaal 3 1d 

ish; more than all this, sir, it is criminal, to waste 
time in discussing their right todo so. They have 
done so in the exercise of a right inherent in every 
freeman—the right to resist injustice; to avenge 


ike, it is idle, it is fool- | 


and retaliate wrong; torepelaggression; the right, | 


above and superior to al] other rights, of self- 
defense and self-preservation. 

If the men who will in a little while hold, for 
good or for evil, the destinies of this great coun- 
try in their hands, shall, by attempting to execute 
the laws of the United States in any one of the 
seceding States, plunge the country into all the 
horrors of civil war, under the mistaken belief that 
they will find more than one will, sentiment, and 


purpose in all the southern States opposed tothem, | 
before God and my country I believe that all the | 


blood that shall be shed will be upon the heads 
of those gentlemen from the South, in Congress 
aud out of Congress, who have betrayed them 
into that error. 

The interests of the Union, of peace, of human- 
ity, of the material progress and happiness of the 
ewilized world, forbid that any southern State or 
southern citizen should in this most important 


crisis of our country’s history occupy an equivo- | 
In the name of the great interests, 


cal position, 
and the thirty million people, of whom we are the 
SCORER. I entreat all the southern States 
and the southern people to unite in demanding 
thatonly of the party in power which it would be 
honorable and graceful and patriotic in them to 
concede—effective undebatable, irrepealable guar- 
antees of our existing constitutional rights, and 
immunity for the future against that mischievous 


and insane agitation of the slavery question, which | 


has been, and will always be, destructive alike of 


the fraternal and kindly relations which once hap- || 
pily did, and should now and hereafter, exist be- 


tween different sections of the same political com- 
munity, and of the peace, welfare, and prosperity 
vf every portion of this Confederacy. 


Those gentlemen from Virginia and Tennessee | 
who have within the last few days made speeches | 


which have been spread broadcast over the north- 
ern States, by the most radical members of the 
Republican party, as evidence of the public sen- 
iment among the southern people, to be urged as 
argument in justification of the uncompromising 
atutude in this House of those enemies of the 
poets and domestic institutions of the South, 
‘ave assumed a fearful responsibility. 

I know, sir, that the State which representin 
part upon this floor, has been, and now is, as 


conservative and loyal to the Union, as any one | 
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ple, like myself, have been reluctant to believe 
that the crusade which has been waged in the 


or denies her right to maintain, was any thing 
more than a means used by demagogues to get 
into power. 

But, sir, when the most sagacious and prudent 
leaders of the party whose triumph in the recent 
canvass so excited and alarmed the southern peo- 


of the thirty-three which compose it. Her peo- | 


ple, refuse the slightest concessions to compose | 


this excitement and avert the direful calamities 
which are its threatened consequences, Arkansas 
no longer trusts to the justice or forbearance of 


that party, but turns to her own strong arm for | 


security. She looked hopefully to this Congress 
for some assurance from the party who could 
give it, that the powers of this Government were 


not soon to be perverted to the overthrow and | 
destruction of any one of the great interests which 


it was established to protect. She has received 


none, and despairs of receiving any’ and her peo- 


ple are as unanimous now, in thea 
anties from a hostile northern majoi!_y to respect 
and protect her rights, in their determination to 


=f 
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their party. I stated upon the committee—and 


| it may not be improper to repeat it here—that the 
| majority of the committee seemed more solicitous 
North, againstan institution which no man doubts || 


to provide for future party triumphs than to pre- 


| serve the present peace of the country. 


| ning’s wings the moan of a dying fel 


Though we were ia the midst of revolution, 
though armed hosts were gathering in both see- 
tions of the Union, and we expecting every mo- 
ment to hear the clash of arms, the battle strife, 
the din and ery of war; though we were expecting 
every moment to have borne to us ge the light- 

ow-cilizen— 
no matter whether from the North or South, still 
yeta fellow-citizen, slain by his brother’s hand— 
that majority, with a fidelity which would have 
done honor to it in a better, a less unholy cause, 


| adhered to the ** Chicago platform.”’ 


The only inquiry, when a proposition was made 
for peace, for conciliation, to arrest this unnatu- 
ral and mutually destructive strife, was, is it con- 


| sistent with the Chicago platform? Consistency, 


»sence of guar- || 


consistency with the Chicago platform, was the 
** priceless jewel’? which that party seemed will- 


|| ing to preserve at the cost of a ruined Govern- 


| withdraw from the Union as they were only a | 


few months ago to adhere to and maintain it. 
Having become convinced of the determined pur- 
poses of the Republican party—that is, if its rep- 
resentatives upon the committee of thirty-three 
and upon this floor are the representatives of the 
prevailing sentiment among the northern people 


—I hope they are not—they are animated by but | 


one sentiment of hostility to the Government to 
be administered by that party, and one determin- 
ation to unite with their southern brethren in 
resisting it. 

As an evidence of what the sentiment with ref- 
erence to the Union has been in Arkansas, and 
the revolution that has taken place there within 
a few weeks past, I will read a few extracts from 
a letter I have just received from a member of the 


| ment anda ruined people, of a civil war, dragging 


Dr 


after it in its train such sufferings and sacrifices 
as the world’s history furnishes no parallel to; and 


| for what? An opinion, which, if their leaders are 
| honest, they admit, as I shall directly show, is a 


mere abstraction, and is of no practical import- 


; ance, 


I want to impress upon this House and the 
country that the Republican party, as represented 
upon the committee of thirty-three, was unwilling 
to abate one hair’s breadth, one jot or tittle of the 


| Chicago platform to preserve the Union, or to 


avert from the country all the horrors of a fratri- 


| cidal war. 


| Legislature of that State; a gentleman of fortune, | 


of intelligence, of character, of conservative tem- 
per and principles; a man who, when I saw him 
in November last, was as good a Union man as 

| any upon this floor; who advocated, with much 
zeal and great ability in the last presidential can- 
vass, the claims of Judge Douglas to the Presi- 
dency, and the great principles of popular sov- 
ereignty, upon which the canvass was made. 
That gentleman writes me thus: 

** LirrLe Rock, January 10, 1861. 
“The most conservative have now 

abandoned all hopes of a preservation of the Union; yet 


| we are willing to make a last and earnest appeal for new 
and effectual guarantees of our constitutional rights. You 


* * * . 


| has occurred in the Legislature on this question since you 
left us.”? . . - . “ A few weeks since, it 
was‘ Union’ ordisunion ; now itis, What sort ofdisunion ? 
| Whether by separate State secession or co peration? You 
| need not doubt that Arkausas prefers the latter mode, and 
much deplores the necessity which drives her to either.’ 
There, sir, isa fair representation of the at pres- 
ent prevailing sentiment in Arkansas. 
much deplore, as I deplore, the necessity which 
drives her to any mode of disunion. But when 
that necessity is forced upon her, as she has been 
tardy and deliberate in coming to a conclusion, 
she wili hesitate the less with regard to the course 
she ought to pursue, and be more reckless of the 
consequences to which it may lead. No, gentle- 
men! look fur no divided counsels or lukewarm 


|| own State government, when driven to the sad 
alternative of electing between dishonoring and 
ignominious submission toa relentless northern 


| northern vote, aud resistance to that despotism 
|| even to self-immolation. 

Now, sir, to return to the point to which I in- 
tended particularly to address myself. 
stated, or have intended to state, that every appeal 
made to the majority of that committee by south- 
ern members of it for the adoption of such meas- 
ures—asking nothing which would involve a 
sacrifice of a single right or interest of their con- 
stituents—as would allay the agitation and excite- 
ment which pervades the country, and restore that 
tranquillity and prosperity of which it has been 
so destructive, was met with a cold and stern 


\| involving the slightest infraction of the creed of 


| would be astonished, however, to learn what a reaction | 


She does | 


allegiance among the people of Arkansas to their | 


despotism, forced upon them by an exclusive | 


I have | 


refusal to concede anything or adopt any measure | 


I appeal to the gentlemen of the committee who 


| are now present, to say if one of them voted fora 


single proposition which he believed to infractin 
the slightest degree the Chicago platform. No, 
sir; the Constitution of the Union, the prosperity 
and welfare of the Union, the lives of thousands 
of the people, and the Union itself, they seemed 


| willing to sacrifice to this idol of their worship, 


the Chicago platform. 
I appeal to them to know if a member of their 
party proposed or voted for, or would have voted 


| for, any other measure of accommodation incom- 


patible with the creed of their party, whose in- 
terests and whose continued success they seemed 
to hold as paramount to every other object. 
I appeal to them to know if they did not threaten 
coercion, force, war itself, if the South would not 
acquiesce in such measures of adjustment as were 
in harmony with the Chicago platform. ‘ Ab,”’ 
said a New England member, ‘you may talk about 
compromise, but when you speak of revolution, 
there is but one way to treat it; that is with the 
sword.’’ Such, sir, was the spirit manifested by 
the majority of that committee. We ask fora 
| compromise and an adjustment of our difficulties, 

fair and honorable to all parties, or a peaceful 
| separation and equitable division of our common 
|property. They offer to us war. We ask for 
the olive branch, and they tender the sword. If 
| these men truly represent the northern people, 
there is but one course which honor and ordi- 
nary pride and self-respect leave the South to 
pursue. 

The gentleman from Massachusetts, in his sepa- 
rate report, uses this language: 

‘* He endeavored to act in good faith, and with a view 
to the restoration of the kindly relations between the op 
| posite sections of the country, which seem to be so rudely 
threatened. That this spirit has been fairly reciprocated 
by a portion of the Representatives of the aggrieved States, 
he takes great pleasure to acknowledge. Had that portion 
constituted only a bare majority of the whole number, he 
| would still have pledged ali the limited aid in lis power to 

unite with them; but the fact is wholly otherwise. Whilst 
three States have refused to be represented at all, seven 
more, thus making ten out of fifteen, have decided to reject 
the conclusions arrived at by the committee.” 

Sir, much as I might desire the approbation and 
commendation of the gentleman from Massachu- 
setts and his colleagues on the committee, the 
betrayal! of the rights, interests, and honor of my 

| constituents and section is a price which I cannot 
pay for them. 

‘The gentleman from Massachusetts offered noth- 
ing, voted for nothing, declared he would vote for 


|, nothing which came in conflict with the theories of 
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the Republican party ; which violated the principles 
of the Chicago platform, or recognized the rights 
of property in man; which recognized the right of 
the southern planter to the slaves upon his plant- 
ation as property. He says a ‘ minority of the 
committee from the aggrieved States,”’ he takes 
great pleasure to acknowledge, ‘* reciprocated the 
spirit’? which he, in “good faith,’ evinced to 
settle the controversy between the sections ** upon 
the basis of the Chicago platform.”’ 1 thank God 
it was only a minority from the aggrieved States 
which ** fairly reciprocated the spirit’’ of the gen- 
tleman from Massachusetts. I thank God it was 
a small minority. I believe, if a new Congress 
were elected, and another committee appointed, | 
the minority * fairly reciprocating the spirit’ of | 
the gentleman from Massachusetts would be very 
small indeed. 

The gentleman from Massachusetts publishes 
in his reporta resolution offered by himself in that | 
committee, declaring ‘a peaceful acquiescence in 
the election of a Chief Magistrate, accomplished 
in accordance with every legal and constitutional 
requirement,” to be first, the ** paramount,”’’ after- 
wards amended upon the motion of the gentle- 
man from Virginia to “a high and imperative” 
duty of every good citizen of the United States. 
I was one of those seven who refused to vote for 
this resolution. He offers in his report an argu- 
ment to prove the propriety of it. I believe I 
shall not have time to reply to that argument. | 
To concede it, was to concede everything. We 
had assembled to agree upon terms upon which we 
could recommend to the southern States ‘* peace- 
ful acaquiescence’’ in the election of Abraham Lin- 
coln, elected upon the sole principle of hostility to 
an institution vital to the independence and pros- 
perity of these States. 

I repeat, sir, that although I agree to the res- 
olution in the abstract, I refused to vote for it. | 
I deny that it is the duty of any good citizen to 
acquiesce in any government which was ordained 
and established for his protection in all his con- 
stitutional rights, when it becomes perverted intoa 
means of wrong and oppression on an instrument 
by which those rights can be destroyed. 

Let me submit to the gentlemen from the South | 
who voted for the resolution, this proposition: 
Suppose John Brown, the robber and murderer, | 
the felon and traitor, the hero and martyr of the | 
Republican party, had escaped conviction and | 
punishment by death upon the scaffold for his 
manifold crimes—and if he had, I believe that to- 
day he would be a more popular man with the 
Republican party than Abraham Lincoln, the 
President elect—suppose he had been selected by | 
the Chicago convention as the candidate of the 
party, and elected, as he would have been: then 
would the gentleman from Massachusetts, and 
those from the North and South who have voted 
with him for his resolution, allege it to be the 
‘* high and imperative duty’’ of citizens of Vir- 
ginia and other southern States ‘* peacefully to 
acquiesce in his election,’’ and submit to a gov- 
ernment administered by him? 

Mr. DUNN. Are you not aware, sir, that in 
the Chicago platform the raid of John Brown is 
expressly condemned? 

Mtr, RUST. No, sir. 

Mr. DUNN. I want it to go out with your 
speech, then, that you are misrepresenting the | 
public sentiment of the North. 

Mr. RUST. That is notan applicable reply | 
to what I have been stating. I have supposed a 
oase that might happen—which | believe would, | 
in all probability, have happened, but for the just | 
doom of a traitor and outlaw; for, sir, if John 
Brown had lived, I am of the opinion that he would 
have been a more popular man to-day than Abra- | 

| 


ham Lincoln. 

Mr. PALMER. I think the gentleman is mis- 
taken. I think he did say affirmatively that John 
Brown was the hero oA martyr of the Repub- 
lican party, which called forth the remark of the | 
gentleman from Indiana, 

Mr. RUST. Idothink so. Now, what does the 

entlemar say? Does he deny or controvert what 
have stated with reference to the action of the 
majority of the select committee of thirty-three? 
Does the gentleman admit that the majority of the 
committee was willing to concede anything in 





conflict with the Chicago platform: will he denv || 


| thet ‘coward ’’ to any member of the 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. The Chair re- 
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' that the majority, in response to all our demands, 
threatened us with the sword? 
Mr. DUNN. I desire, as one member of that 
committee, to say that I endeavored to discharge 
my duty there without any reference whatever to 


ST 


| 


| occupant of the chair took the chair, ag he 


| 
| 


the Chicago platform; and I believe that that | 
phrase escaped from my lips but once; and that | 
was in reference to that very charge that the Re- | 


= party sympathized with that raid of John 
grown. =I believe that every enlightened citizen 


of this country, north and south, knows that to | 


| be an infamous libel upon the Republican party; | 


_ and I am only surprised that men who have great 

_ public interests in charge in this day of peril will 
give circulation to such a libelous assertion. 

| Mr. RUST. What is that libelous assertion ? 


Mr. DUNN. That the Republican party sym- | 


pathizes with John Brown. 

Mr. RUST. Ido not reply to that here; but, 
sir, | will not appeal to him as a gentleman, nor 
do I appeal to him at all again. But I appeal to 
other gentlemen of that committee, to whom that 


| appellation may yetapply. lL appeal to the gentle- | 
| man from Massachusetts, or to any other member | 
| uponthe committee, of that party, if they mani- | 


fested a willingness to vote for any measure in 
conflict with the Chicago platform; and whether 
they conceded one hair’s breadth of what they 
called their idea of republican Government. 

Mr. HINDMAN. I desire to ask one question 
of the gentleman from Indiana. In reply to the 


| 
| 
| remark just made by the gentleman from Indiana, 


| L wish to ask one question, to enable his mean- 


| ing to be understood. Did he intend to intimate 
_ that he, upon that committee, was willing to give 
| the Chicago platform, or any portion thereof? 
Mr. DUNN. Iam very frank to say I did not; 
because I did not believe that platform to be in 
conflict with the Constitution of the United 
| States. 


| Mr. RUST. I have got allI want. And in 


|| regard to that infamous libel which the gentleman 


| has charged upon me, I hope now he will say he 
| is responsible for it, and I will treat it hereafter. 
| Let me know now? 

Mr. DUNN. The gentleman can seek what he 
desires. 

Mr. RUST. Those who incite others to war 
should be willing to wage war themselves. 

Mr. DUNN. This isa free country; and the 
gentleman can seek redress inany Sordis pleases, 

Mr RUST. | have the answer I wanted. Oh, 
| no; they deprecate brute force; they want reason, 
‘argument, thought, discussion here; but when 

they are held to nae for their insolence, 

| cowards they prove to be, who are willing to in- 
| volve others in dangers which they will not share 





themselves. 

Mr. COLFAX. I desire to ask whether these 
' remarks of the gentleman from Arkansas are 
| strictly in order? . 


‘| Mr.RUST. [am done with that. 


| Mr. COLFAX. I insist that to apply the epi- 
fivaee is 
| not in order? 

Mr. HINDMAN. It occurs to me that the gen- 
tleman from Indiana might have raised the point 
of order upon his colleague with more propriety. 
I would inquire of the Chair whether itis in order 
to apply the language ‘infamous libel’’ to any 
member of this House ? 

The SPEAKER pro tempore, (Mr. Kriioce, 
of Illinois, in the chair.) The Chair would suggest 
to the gentlemen that this character of debate is 
hardly in order. 

Mr. HINDMAN. If itis notin order, why 
did the Chair permit the gentleman from Indiana 
{Mr. Dunn] to use the word ‘ infamous,”’ as ap- 
plicable to a gentleman in this Hoase? Why did 
not the Chair then enforce the rule? 

Mr. DUNN. Ifthe gentleman will allow me, 
I will say this—— 

Mr. RUST. No, sir; no, sir; not with my 

rmission shall the gentleman open his mouth. 

Mr.DUNN. Thien the gentleman’s colleague 
should not have asked the question. 








quires gentlemen to observe order in the course 
_of debate. The Chair would observe to the gen- 
| tleman from Arkansas that the matters to which 


allusion is now made took vlace before the present 


any vote that would amount to a repudiation of | 
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_lects. Whether it be so or not, this course of 


| discussion was not then in his mind. 

Mr. RUST. I desire to make this inquiry of 
the Chair. I wish to ascertain from the ¢/ . 
whether, in his opinion, the gentleman from 
ansas was the first one who committed a } 
of anime privilege ? 

he SPEAKER pro tempore. The Chair would 
suggest to the gentleman from Arkansas, that the 
present occupant of the chair was not in the ch 
at the time when, apparently, this character of 
discussion commenced; but he will say to the 
gentleman, that he will, as far as Possible, require 
gentlemen to observe the order of debate hie 
he occupies the chair, whether upon one side Pe 
the other. 

Mr. RUST. With regard to John Brown— 
whose name I introduced by way of argument— 
and his Republican sympathizers, itis only neces- 
sary to state, in proof of the charge, that he ly 
their hero and martyr; that monuments have been 
erected to his memory; the anniversary of his 
death has been celebrated by multitudes of his 
admirers; the present Governor of Massachusetts 
lam informed, has testified his appreciation of his 
character and sympathy with the cause in which 
he sacrificed himself, by the contribution of a 
large amount of money to a fund to be devoted to 
that purpose; and, last of all, Mr. Sewarp, in a 
recent speech, spoke of the invasion of Virginia 
by Brown as an illustration of the “ fearful and 
uncompromising hostility to slavery”? which per- 
vades the world wherever slavery i not exist, 
What more evidence is necessary to show that 
John Brown is regarded by permanent and influ- 
ential members of the Republican party as a mar- 
tyr and a hero? 

I will say, again, Mr. Speaker, if the Repub- 
lican members of this House upon the committee 
of thirty-three, or upon this floor, represent the 
sentiment of the northern people, all hope of com- 
promise is gone. I am willing to vote for a prop- 
osition which allows the people, as a dernier res- 
sort, to speak for themselves; and if this House 
refuses that ene: if it is unwilling to trust 
its own constituents, I say, then, 1 will exhort 
every man of the South, my own people as well 
as other people of the southern States, to prepare 
for war. I would prefer war, with all its attend- 
ant horrors, to such a submission as it would be, 
after all that has occurred, upon the part of the 
South, to allow this Government to go into the 
hands of the Republican party, and be adminis- 
tered by them in the southern States of the Union. 
I would prefer that the whole southern States 
should become one blood-stained and unpeopled 
desert; I would prefer anything to such a humil- 
iation and dishonor as it would be to submit to 
such a party and to such an Administration, under 
such circumstances. 

After all that has been said and done by the 
southern people, submission now for the sake of 
peace would invite future aggressions and insults 
which slaves themselves would not brook or sub- 
mit to. If justice is denied us now, the odds 
against us will be greater a year hence, or (wo 
months hence, than they now are; and our true 
policy is to demand equality in the Union, and if 
that is denied, assert and maintain our independ- 
ence out of it, and, if need be, with the sword, 
and ‘* pray God to be with the right.”’ 

But I do not believe that these Representatives 
represent that people. I have a hope that 4 dif- 
ferent sentiment prevails among the northern peo- 

ie. T hepe, if this Union is dissolved, there will 

e a reconstruction of it. The interests of all sec- 
tions of this Confederacy are in the Union, and of 
none more so than the State which I in part rep- 
resent. As to the country in the Mississipp! § al- 
ley, it is impossible to divide it. Social — 
and feelings and sympathies and commercia! ti 
terests are so blended that it is beyond the power 
of man to sunder them. Let this Congress madly 
refuse to do its duty, and conventions be calle . 
and States secede, and disunion come, still God 
has so united the people of the Mississippi v*!- 
ley that the folly and wickedness of man cannot 
keep themasunder. Let the Union be dissolve * 
or rather suspended, and a new one will be forme! 
out of the wreck, upon a firmer, juster, and oo 
enduring basis than the old one, which is 10W 
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in its expiring agonies. The inhabitants of the 
Mississippi valley are one and indivisible. Uni- 
ted with the Gulf and Atlantic States, they would 
form an empire in which there need be no jarring 
or antagomisuc interests, with elements of wealth 
and strength and progress which ina little time 
would make them the foremost nation upon the 
arth. 
sa * gentleman from Ohio, [M r. Corwiy,] who 
submitted the majority report of the committee, 
js not, I believe, in his seat; but I must be = 
mitted to say that a more disingenuous produc- 
tion never emanated from the pen of a political 
partisan. I will review but a small portion of it. 
The excuse which he made in that report, to the | 
House and to the country, for not acceding to the 
proposition to divide the territory belonging to 
the United States between the two sections, upon 
the line of 36° 30’, was that it was incumbered 
with a provision to apply it to all territory here- 
after to be acquired. If gentlemen will take the 
trouble to read the journal of the proceedings of 
the committee, they will discover that that gen- 
tleman and his colleagues, after having voted for 
and adopted an amendment to the resolution pro- 
iosed by himself, confining its operation to the 
Territories now belonging to the United States, 
and having thus removed the objection to it urged 
in hisreport, voted itdown after it was so amended. 

He argued, and may have argued well, that it || 
was unwise and inexpedient to anticipate the ac- 
quisition, by the Government, of new territories 
when those now belonging to it were the source 
of such angry and dangerous controversies, But 
1 submit if 1t was fair to assign as a reason for | 
rejecting a proposition insisted upon by the mi- 
nority, an objectionable feature which, upon his 
own motion, and by the votes ofhisown colleagues, 
had been stricken out of it. The minority of the | 
committee insisted upon a proposition similar to 
that introduced into the Senate by the venerable 
Senator from Kentucky, [Mr. Critrenpen,] with 
reference to slavery in the District of Columbia, 
docks, arsenals, and navy-yards, and all places | 
under the exclusive jurisdiction of the United 
States. ‘The majority voted a resolution declar- 
ng that as there was no purpose anywhere to 
interfere with slavery in those places, it was not 
expedient to act upon the proposition, and conse- 
quently voted itdown. The reported proceedings 
of a Republican caucus furnishes, perhaps, a more 
satisfactory explanation. It was determined, in 
that caucus that, while it was not now the pur- 
pose of the Republican party to abolish slavery in 
the District of Columbia, it might not always be, 
so; and hence they would not so amend the Con- | 
stitution as to deprive them of the power when 
might be their pleasure to do it. 

Now, sir, within my experience, petitions have 
been presented at that bar praying for the aboli- 
tion of slavery in all places under the exclusive | 
jurisdiction of the United States. We of the 
South believe that the leaders of the Republicar 
party are pledged to abolish slavery wherever it\, 
exists, if they can constitutionally do it. But \, 
whether there was just cause for apprehension or 
not, gentlemen of the majority of the committee, 
and among them one to whom [I shall not refer 
again, voted for a resolution which I introduced 
on the first day I attended the sittings of the com- | 
mittee, declaring that ‘discontent and hostility 
to the Federal Government existed among the 
southern people,’? and, whether with or without 
cause, It was the duty of the committee to report\ 
such just and reasonable measures of conciliation 
as would allay them. It seems to me that it was 
bad faith on the part of any member of the com-/ | 
mittee who voted for my resolution to vote against| 
‘he proposition to amend the Constitution so as | 
to deprive Congress of the power to abolish sla- 
very in the District of Columbia. Nevertheless, || 
I believe that all, or nearly all, of the Republican 
members of the committee so voted. 

_ In refusing, at a time like this, as a peace-offer- 
ing to the South, to relinquish the power, it would 
hardly be denied by them, I presume, that they 
contemplate, at some future time, its exercise. I 
would not accept their denial. I believe it is their 
or to abobeh slavery, not only where they 
‘ave the constitutional power to do it, but where 
"ver It exists in the United States. Until the pres- 
“nt session of Congress, during which my ovpor- ‘| 
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tunities for judging of their designs have been 
more favorable than ever before, | have not be- 
lieved that they entertained any designs upon sla- 
very in the States where it exists. But, upon 
observing their bearing through this whole con- 
test, their wanton endeavors to irritate and ex- 
asperate the South by the needless passage of res- 
olutions which could have no other effect, and 
by other means; their refusal to make any con- 
cession; their refusal to sacrifice a mere abstract 


opinion, or even a trifling party advantage, for | 


the sake of a peaceful solution of the existing sec- 
tional troubles,—it has become my deliberate con- 


viction, that it is the settled purpose of the Repub- | 


lican party, if they are permitted to continue in 
power, to abolish slavery, with or without con- 
stitutional right, wherever the jurisdiction of the 
Government which they may administer is recog- 
nized and submitted to. 

The gentleman from Virginia, [Mr. Mitison,] 
with whom I agree in most things, said that he 
feared not the Republican party. Sir, l haveseen 
brave men, and read of brave men, but if, under 


| existing circumstances, the gentleman fears noth- 


ing, he is the bravest man I have seen or read of 
in the whole course of my life. He says that Vir- 
ginia will not submit to Lincoln, but that Lincoln 
will submit to Virginia. Really, itis my misfor- 


tune not to understand the meaning of the gentle- | 
man. I cannot understand the reasoning by which 
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the Government of the United States to pass into 


| the hands of such a President! 


Mr. MILLSON. The gentleman from Arkan- 
sas seems wholly to have misapprehended every- 
thing that I did say. { said that I told the mem- 
bers of the Republican party, more than a year 
ago, that I did not fear them, because they never 
had had a majority here since I had been a mem- 
ber of Congress; and I did not believe they ever 
would have a majority, if southern men chose to 
remain in their seats. Will the gentleman from 


| Arkansas tell me what he can fear from a minor- 


ity? 

“Mr. RUST. We are in aminority to-day. We 
were in a minority when the gentleman addressed 
the House. We were reduced so low, and were 
so helpless, so feeble, so powerless, upon this side 
of the House only a few days ago, that upon a 
test question we could not call the yeas and nays; 
and yet the gentleman from Virginia says that 
the Republicans are not yet ina majority, and that 
he believes they never will be! 

Mr. MILLSON. The gentleman again mis- 
understands what I did say. I stated what I had 
said more thana yearago. I said afterwards, that 
in consequence of our being in a minority from 


|| the secession of the southern States, it became 


he arrives at the conclusion that Lincoln will ad- || 


minister the Governmentin submission to the State 
of Virginia. Did Virginia vote for Lincoln? Was 
it by the voice of Virginia that Lincoln was elected 
President of the United States? 


the Constitution of the United States, which Vir- 
ginia had a large part in framing. 1 believe that 
Mr. Lincoln repudiates that Constitution; and I 
will show it from his own written declaration— 
made with deliberation, I presume; because I find 
it ina letter which, from the occasion which called 
it forth, was, nodoubt, written with care and de- 
liberation. 
elected: 


| The Democracy of co-day hold the liberty of one man 
to be absolutely nothing, when in conflict with another 


man’s right of property. Republicans, on the contrary, are 


Now, sir, how do you translate or interpret that | 


expression of Mr. Lincoln? He says the Repub- 


licans are for both the man and the dollar; but in 
case of conflict, the man before the dollar. If the | 


right of property of a southern citizen in his 
slaves comes in conflict with the rights of person, 
recognized as belonging to the slave himself by 
Mr. Lincoln, the rights of the southern citizen 
are to go down. Is not that a fair interpretation 
of what Mr. Lincoln said? What did he mean, 
if he did not mean that when my rights, as the 


| owner of my slave in a free State, or even ina 


slave State, come in conflict with the rights of 
the person claimed as a slave, my rights must be 
subjected to the rights of person of my slave? 
Again he says: 
* This is a world of compensations; and he who would 


be no slave must consent to have no slave. ‘Those who 
deny freedom to others deserve it not for themselves; and 


| under a just God, cannot long retain it.” 


The gentleman | 
| says that Lincoln will discharge the functions im- | 
posed upon him by the State of Virginia, and by || 


He said, only one year before he was | 


| for both the man and the dollar, but in case of conflict the 
| man before the dollar.” 


| These are the sentiments of the President elect | 


f the Republican party, of whose administration 
my friend from Virginia is not afraid. Does he 
believe that the Constitution will impose any re- 
straint upon a man who uttered such sentiments 
as these only a little more than a year ago? Has 
not Lincoln pledged himself to the doctrine that 
rights of person are higher than rights of property? 


| Has he not said in express terms, that where the 


two come in conflict, rights of property must be 
yielded, and rights of person maintained? If he 
is an honest man, he will carry his theory into 
yractice. I should have less respect for him if*l 
wclieved that he would not carry that theory into 
practice, than I have for him now; belicving, as 
I do,thathe will. Inthe one case, [I could regard 
him as a crazy, but honest fanatic; in the other, 
as nothing more than areckless and unprincipled 
demagogue. And yet the gentleman from Vir- 
ginia isnot afraid! He thinks it is only cowards 
who, under such circumstances. are afraid to allow 


; account. 


necessary that guarantees, such as the gentleman 
requires, should be given. 

fr. RUST. I am glad I misunderstood the 
gentleman. He knows | have not read his speech, 
for I told him so this morning; and the notes I 
took of it were taken amidst a great deal of noise 
and confusion, and my hearing 1s very indistinct; 
I hear but little of what transpires around me. I 


| hope if L have misconceived him, he will accept 


this as an explanation. 

But, sir, I do think that even before the seces- 
sion of the southern States, the Republicans had 
a majority in this House. They organized this 
House. They elected the Speaker and all the 
officers connected weth it, and it is impossible for 
one to understand how a minority could accom- 
plish so much. It is true they were not all from 
the Seuth, but none the less Republicans on that 
When this Congress assembled a year 
ago, no one thought of secession, except in the 
event which has since occurred; but even then 
they had a majority. In 1841, the Republican 
party numbered only two members upon this 
floor. In 1847,as Mr. Giddings says, he was 
one of six. In 1856, Mr. Giddings, with his own 
hand, drew up that portion of the Philadelphia 
platform in reference to slavery when they polled 
a plurality of the votes for President, and nearly 
elected their candidate; and, in 1860, they have 


/ nominated and elected the President and Vice 
| President upon the same platform, so far as it re- 


lates to slavery, that Giddings drafted in 1856 at 
Philadelphia, and have the control of this House 
and the other branch of Congress and every de- 
partment of the Government. 

Mr. MILLSON. Will the gentleman let me 


| interrupt him again? 


Mr. RUST. I prefer not to be interrupted. I 


| have already spoken longer than I intended, and 
| have said almost nothing that I intended to say. 
Now, sir, look atthe rapid strides which that party 


has made in the last few years, and at the results 
which they havealready accomplished. What is 
the feeling of that party now? Inthe committee of 
thirty-three, three of its eighteen members, under 
existing circumstances, in acrisis which threatens 
the existence of everything dear to the American 
ciuuzen, refused to vote away the power to interfere 


| with slavery in the States where it exists—three 
| of the Republican members of that committee, se- 


lected for their supposed conservatism of senti- 
ment, refused to yield the right to abrogate slavery 
in the States where it now exists; and J believe 
that a majority of the members on the other side 
of the House would vote to-day against a propo- 
sition to give up that power. hat may we not 
expect in four, eight, or twelve years more, with 
our past experience of the progress of that party ? 
I say that under the existing Constitution the 
South has no hope in this Union without essen- 
tial, material, effectual, and irrepealable guaran- 
tees of her constitutional rights; and let the con- 


| sequences be what they may, if these guarantees 


are not conceded, I warn the people of Arkansas 


| of the dangers that threaten them in the Union. 
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hope of security, to go out of it. 

Mr. Speaker, I do not know what was sought 
to be accomplished by making a report which was 
no report; a report repudiated by the committee 
that ordered it to be made. 


Arkangas permit me to ask him a question? Do 
J understand him to say that a majority of the 


APPEN 


committee of thirty-three, or a majority of that | 


| ation of Texas would justify Massachusetts in 
Mr. MALLORY. Will the gentleman from 


free States, refused in committee to vote for an || 
amendment of the Constitution of the United | 


States, providing that slavery should never be in- 
terfered with in the States where it exists? 

Mr. RUST. I said nothing like that; and lam 
sorry my friend from Kentucky could so far mis- 
apprehend me, I went on to review the progress 


of the Republican party in this House and the | 


country. I stated that in 1841 there were two Re- 
publicans in this House; in 1846, seven; in 1856 


they controiled the organization which nominated | 


Frémont; and in 1860 they elected Lincoln. 1 


then said that three members of the committee of 


thirty-three from the northern States, selected, I | 
suppose, because of their conservative senuments, | 


refused to yield the power to legislate on slavery, 
or to amend the Constitution so as to exclude 
forever the power to do so. 

Mr. MALLORY. Then, asI wish to be thor- 
oughly informed on this branch of the subject, | 
ask my friend from Arkansas whether these three 
members of the committee refused to surrender up 


a power which they supposed they had; or did | 


they refuse to agree to that amendment because 


they thought it unnecessary, inasmuch as such | 


oOwer 18 not possessed now ? 

Mr. RUST. 1am not so unkind as to assign 
motives to men’s actions, 
the actions themselves. 

Mr. MALLORY. Lonly asked the question 


for information, 


I hardly understand | 


| from Arkansas whether he has read the resolu- 


| having been passed by the Massachusetts Legis- 


| been able to find any such resolution as he then 


|| the gentleman in the way of ascertaining where 
| that resolution is to be found. The gentleman 
| from Massachusetts, [Mr. Apams,] who admitted 


° 
Mr. RUST. I heard them assign no reason for | 


their action. 

Mr. HINDMAN. 
Kentucky allow me to ask him whether he is 
familiar with the reason? 


Mr. MALLORY. Iamnot, sir. lonly asked | 


for information. 

Mr. RUST. I repeat, that I shall not under- 
take to assign motives for men’s actions. I was 
saying that the chairman of the committee made 
a report, which is no report; which I did not vote 
for, which you did not vote for, and which no 
member of the committee voted for. That gen- 
tleman, [Mr. Corwin,] in the speech which he 
made, alluded to South Carolina as having taken, 
as she did in 1833, the lead in this work of trea- 
son and rebellion. It is well enough, perhaps, 
that the Republican party should try to avail 
themselves of the odium which attaches, or which 


| it than Lam. 


Will the gentleman from || 
/of it, 1 had not seen it for fourteen or fifteen 


_ the gentlemen studiously avoided an intimation 


_ of which he was himself the author, was a very 


did attach, to the precipitate action of South Car- || 


olina; but isthe gentleman from Ohio conversant 
only with that part of the history of the country 
of which he calls himself a part? Has he never 
read anything of history? Does he not know that 
South Carolina, in 1833, was following the lead 
of New England States in 1814, when we were at 
war with a powerful nation? The New England 
States, during the most of the struggle, afforded 
aid and comfort to the public enemy, and resolved 
that they would leave the Union. ‘They sent em- 
bassadors to Washington to treat withthe admin- 
istration of Mr. Madison for the terms of their 
withdrawal. They were not even in atime of war 
denounced as rebels and traitors. John Quincy 
Adams declared in his writings that that great 
catastrophe, the dismemberment of the Confed- 
eracy, was only averted by the receipt of intelli- 
gence that peace had been concladed by the treaty 
of Ghent. Have New England and northern 
States a prescriptive right to treason and rebel- 
lion; or is not that treason in Massachusetts and 
Connecticut and Rhode Island, which is treason 
in Florida, South Carolina, Alabama, and Mis- 
sissippi! If not, then indeed we have never been 
equals in this Confederacy. If one law is to be 
applied to one portion of the Confederacy, and 
another to another, if that which is treason in one 
part is not treason in another, then we Lave re- 
mained in the Union much too long already. 


Again: while South Carolina is held up to the | 


‘and beg and implore them, as their last and only || 


; | a dissolution of the Union? The gentleman from 
portion of the committee which represented the || 


judge of what it contains. 
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. . | 
reprobacion of the people for what is called her || 


petuiancy, her precipitancy, her presumption, her 
arrogance, has the gentleman from Massachusctts 
|Mr. Apams] forgotten that, in 1846, the Legis- 
lature of Massachusetts declared that the annex- 


leaving this accursed Confederacy? Has he for- 
gotten that that Legislature, by solemn resolution, 
declared that the annexation of Texas would be 


Massachusetts was a member of that Legislature, 
and yet he is the gentleman to come forward now 
and declare againstall appeals for concession and 
compromise, and is ready to declare war against 
States whichare only exercising rights and powers 
on more than one occasion asserted by his own. 

Mr. GOOCH. I desire to ask the gentleman 


tion of the Massachusetts Legislature to which 
he refers? 

Mr. RUST. I have. 

Mr. GOOCH. Will the gentleman read it now 
in the House? 

Mr. RUST. I have it not here. 

Mr. GOOCH. When the gentleman from Ohio 
(Mr. Cox] read a resolution the other day as 


lature, | could not remember that any such reso- 
lution had ever been passed; and [ have not since 


quoted. I hoped, if there were any such resolu- 
tion passed, that I might, by this inquiry, ascer- 
tain where to find it. 


Mr. RUST. Very good. I expect I can put 
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having introduced the resolution himself, is now 
in his seat; and of course he is more competent. 
to give information to his colleague in regard to 
I will yield the floor to him. 

Mr. ADAMS, of Massachusetts. I say to the 
gentleman from Arkansas, that he never heard 
from me any clear statement of what that reso- 
lution contained. At the time he heard me speak 


years. If the gentleman will look it up, and pre- 
sent it to the House, then the House will be the | 
Until that time I beg 
1im not to make a representation of what he 
knows nothing about. 

Mr. RUST. The gentleman from Massachu- 
setts states that I had no clear intimation from him 
of what the resolution contains. I will admitthat 


which I thought he was perfectly competent to 
make. He scemed to think that that resolution, 





delicate matter at this particular crisis. I have 
endeavored to get the resolution, and I hope the 
gentleman will aid me in getting it. It is due to 
him and to me, either that he should contradict 
the purport of what I state the resolution to be, or 
else produce it, and let it prove itself. I ask him 
now, if hedoes not know what the resolution was. 

Mr. ADAMS, of Massachusetts. I know per- 
fectly well. 

Mr. RUST. I only wantthe purport, the sub- 
stance, the intent of it. 

Mr. ADAMS, of Massachusetts. I know per- 
feetly well what the resolution is, and am ready 
here, at the proper time, to repeat the resolution 
for the benefit of the country. At this time I have 





| it not within my control. 


/ he was himself the author. 


Mr. RUST.” I ask the gentleman if he cannot 
recollect the purport of the resolution, of which 
Ido not want the 


desire to make ita partof my speech. Ido not 


want it to go forth to the country, that I have 


spoken on a subject of which ‘1 was perfectiy 


i « ” 
_ ignorant. 


Mr. ADAMS, of Massachusetts. Mr. Speaker, 
Fam a pretty precise man in regard to the lan- 
guage I use, both in resolutions and here; and I 
am not going, from mere recollection, to say what 
the words of that resolution are. If the gentle- 
man desires them, I will furnish a copy before he 
prints his speech. 

Mr. RUST. I am obliged to the gentleman for 
that courtesy. I will say now what my recollec- 


| 
precise language, | only want the purport of it, as 
| 
tion is of the remarks the gentleman made to the | 
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_annexation of Texas furnished a sy 








| nexed, Massachusetts is out of the 














committee on the oceasion to which 


. hes a 
ferred. He said the resolution asse a 


rted that the 


flicient ae 
to Massachusetts for seceding from the Seien 


Mr. COX. If the gentleman from Ark 
will yield for a mement, I desire to say that 
very unwillingly the cause of bringing the may: 
of these Massachusetts resolutions into this 4 , 
bate. I think I pepe my remarks y etd 
resolutions which I saw in a newspaper - = 

ort of one of which was that the annexatio ae 

exas would be a sufficient cause for dissoly, a 
the Union; and the other, that if Texas is a, 
Uni . 
investigation, I find that those resolutions = 
read them, neverdid pass the Massachusetis Leo 
lature; but that resolutions having the same Se 
and effect, as I believe, did pass the Leeis 
of that State. I saw, the other day, a copy of 
them in the journals of the Massachusetts Lcrs. 
lature, which I am sorry I have not here. Th. 


ANs:s 
I was 


Spirit 
gislatur 


| effect of these resolutions, as | remember, is this 


that in consequence of the annexation of Texas 
to this country, Massachusetts should have no 
fellowship whatever with members from that por. 
tion of the Confederacy; and in the next place 
that, as the members of Congress elected to j\y. 
United States Congress from Texas were ¢lected 
from slave representation, they had no right to | 
. © 

received as such, and Massachusetts would yo: 
recognize them. 

Mr. GOOCH. Will the gentleman permit me 
to say a word? 

Mr. RUST. I cannot yield any more of my 
time. I did not intend, when I set out, to occupy 
the floor more than twenty minutes, but in esy- 
sequence of these interruptions the greater portion 
of the hour to which I am entitled is already cone, 
and I have not reached the topics which I desired 

articularly to discuss. How much more tin 
ee I? 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman has six or 
seven minutes yet remaining. 

Mr. RUST. I was proceeding to remark that 
in what the State of South Carolina has recently 
done, for which she has received such severe con- 
demnation on this floor, she had the example of 
the State of Massachusetts and her New England 


| sisters. Yet from the time that committee organ- 


ized, neither the honorable chairman, nor any 
member from his side of the committee, talked of 
anything but the enforcement of the laws of the 
United States in the States which have seceded. 
That I understand to be the programme of gen- 
tlemen on the other side of the House, and of the 
Republican party. What, Mr. Speaker, are the 
laws that gentlemen propose to enforce in South 
Carolina? What laws are there upon your stat- 
ute-books which can be enforced upon these peo- 
ple, unless it be the laws of taxation, the right of 
lunder, of robbery and spoliation, which you 
vave been exercising for many years? Are these 
the laws which you consider vital to the Union, 
and which the chairman of the committee | Mr. 
Corwin] proposes to enforce, without disturbing 
the peace of the country? Are there any other 
laws which can be enforced there except the laws 
of taxation? Reference has been made to no other 
laws; and I suppose gentlemen expect that tle 
amiable, peaceable people of the southern States 
will submit to taxation by a Government in which 
they have no representation. 
The chairman of the committee has asserted in 
his remarks a proposition to which, I presume, 
there will be no dissent; that no sane man would 
go into a Territory belonging to the United States 
north of 36° 30’ with his slaves. 1 fully assent 
to the proposition. I have ever been in favor ot 
carrying the doctrine of popular sovereignty 100 
all the Territories of the United States; but that 
has been opposed and denounced with og yo 
ured bitterness by the Republican party; '¢ '** 
not prevailed in the southern States; Its advocates 
were overwhelmed in the recent canvass; ane © 
one of the minority, I yielded to the majority." 
believe that the doctrine of popular sovereigt'¥ 
was the doctrine upon which this poe alien 
was formed. It is a doctrine which.] endeavor 
to advocate with all my ability; but which, é 
said, has been repudiated by an overwli mane 
majority of the southern people. I not only i 
to the statement of the gentleman from Obio, 0U 
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{told him that! had submitted to my constituents 
“() a r capita, they would go into any of the Ter- 
«of the United States, north of that line, 
: v-rying their slaves with them, and there was not 
ay) afirmative response. I then put this question 
+» the honorable gentleman—which he did not 
.nswer, but which | hope will be answered: why, 
if Providence has so effectually guarded the Terri- 


>. 


recent canvass, whether, for a bonus of | 


tories of the United States against the invasion of | 


slave labor, will they insist upon an insulting and 
unconstitutional interdict, to the extremity of de- 
stroying the peace and prosperity of the people, 
and precipitating the country into a civil war? 
The gentleman further said, they had the Al- 
mighty on their side. Then I ask, that if, in 
addition to all the other advantages which we ac- 
knowledge you se claim this, why will 
you insist on breaking down the 
ihe Constitation has erected, giving protection, at 


barriers which | 


least in name and theory, to the southern peo- | 


ple? What justification have you, or can the Re- 
publican party plead, for its aggressive policy? If 
you have nature, population, numerical strength, 
capacity forcolonization, political power, and God 


Almighty with you, why do you find it neces- | 


sary stillto insist upon taking from the southern 
people that shield which the Constitution has 
erected as a barrier against your aggressions? 
But in regard to the territory south of 36° 30’, 
a territory composed of Arizona and New Mex- 
ico, the honorable chairman of the committee says 
“take it! takeit! takeit! ’? Sir, the gentleman did 
not mean * take it! take it! take it!”’ 
proves the contrary. We ask him to let us take 
it; but he Lea terms which are not accept- 
able either to his party or to the South. We ask 


lim, if he is willing to give it to us, to allow us | 


to prescribe the terms; allow us to draw up the 


(and that is by no means unanimous) will not 
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ernment! 


is about to result in the disruption of this Gov- | 
The acquisition of this Territory cost | 


the Government at furthest a few million dollars | 


—perhaps less than one. 
{Here the hammer fell.] 
Mr. RUST. 

many eee I hope my time will be ex- 

tended to enable me to Encidiedl 


marks which I still desire to make. I want to 


| reply to some of the points made by the gentle- 


man from Ohio, [Mr. Swerman,] in his speech 
delivered a few days ago, and to fasten a large 
share of the responsibility for the difficulties and 
dangers which now beset the country upon the 
present Chief Magistrate of the nation. This I 
will not have time to do. 

Mr. McCLERNAND. It will be doing great 
injustice to the gentleman from Arkansas not to 
allow him that privilege. 

A Member. How long do you want? 

Mr. RUST. A few minutes. 

There being no objection, the time was accord- 
ingly extended. 

Mr. RUST. When my time expired, I was 
commenting upon the paltry cause (if the Repub- 
lican party seek only to exclude slavery from the 


| ‘Territories, as they pretend) of this angry quar- 


His action | 


give us New Mexico, except on condition that it | 


shall be admitted into the Union asa State. It 
would not be a slave State. The gentleman from 


Ohio [Mr. SHerman] would vote for this prop- | 


osition, though the Territory, with over two hun- 
dred thousand square miles—to quote his own 
elegant language—is not ‘* able to supporta turkey 
buzzard.’? Mr. SHerman will vote for this prop- 
osition, because thereare only eleven slave women 
and one slave man within the limits of this vast 
Territory. ‘* She can change or modify her con- 


stitution atany time.’’ This isa pregnant sugges- | 


tion, 


the responsibilities of a sovereign State. She does | 


not desire or seek admission into the Union; and 
if she were toapply for it to-day, with a pro-sla- 
very constitution, I would vote against it, 


All | 


the principles that are deserving of respect and | 
consideration are not, I take it, embraced in the | 


‘Chicago platform.’’ The gentleman from Ohio, || 


(Mr. Suerman,] while he disparages, and, as the 


honorable Delegate from that Territory says, | 


traduces and libels the Territory and her people, 
is willing to vote for her admission into the 

upon an equal footing with his State and mine, 
and all the other States of the Union, because, I 
suppose, sir, ** thereare only twelve slaves within 
her limits, and she could at any time alter or mod- 
ify her constitution. ”’ 

Sir, there has been no intention, on the part of 
the gentlemen from the North, to relinquish, in 
good faith, that Territory tothe South. The north- 
ern press has denounced the proposition as an 
attempted fraud upon the South or upon the Re- 
publican party. I do not choose to be a party 
to a fraud upon either. If the majority of the 
committee, or the Republican party in this House, 
are willing to adjust the territorial question upon 
the basis which the chairman pretends to offer, it 
will be mn accepted by ih 
Sentauves. The gentleman from Michigan, [ 
Howarp,] whom I regard as one of the most 


conservative of his party, declared that in voting | 


for this proposition, he did not understand him- 
selfto have voted in opposition to the principles 
and policy of the Republican party. i 
formed that Mr. Apams, of Massachusetts, made 
the same declaration. But what a commentary 
‘C18 upon the wisdom of this Congress, and our 
capacity for self-government as a people, when 
we think of the object of the controversy which 


ni, |) years of happiness, of contentment, of domestic 


e southern eo 
r. 








I am in- | 


| 


rel between the two sections. The single city of 
New York has sustained losses already in conse- 
quence of it, greater by far than the cost of all 


| the territories which have been purchased by the 
| United States since the formation of the Govern- 


ment. Ifthe disasters and losses which have grown 
out of it could be arrested now, it would have been 
a saving toany one ofa dozen cities in the Union 
to have levied a tax upon its people, necessary to 
buy the whole of the territory in controversy, 
(that south of 36° 30’,) and have given itto either 


; c || one section or the other, asa means of averting 
articles ofconveyance. No, sir; he and his party |} them 


When we come to aggregate the losses of 
every kind to the people of the whole Union, which 
have resulted from ( 

ble Territory, incapable, as Mr. Suerman says, 
‘*of supporting a turkey buzzard,’ language is 


| incompetent to the task of describing its folly and 


wickedness. 
The gentleman from Ohio asserted that the 
South had ruled this Government for the last sev- 


As I have submitted to a good | 





1e quarrel over this misera- | 


| enty years. If that be true, are you not satisfied | 
with the results of southern rule? If that be true, 


New Mexico is in no condition to assume || 


is it not also true that during that time the coun- 


try has advanced more rapidly to greatness and | 


power and influence among the nations, and the 
people have enjoyed a prosperity unequaled in 
the history of the world—a prosperity which, 


| on the day when your President was elected, was 


presse of your party to power. 


as universal as it was unparalleled? 
made more progress, in all that constitutes the 
greatness and glory of anation, during these sev- 
enty years, than any other people in the history 
of the world. We enjoy more material, social, 


religious, and political blessings, than any people | 
on the face of the earth. Under southern rule, if 


your charge be true, we have enjoyed seventy 


peace, and unexampled prosperity and progress; 
it has all vanished and disappeared before the ap- 
All has been 
lighted and withered by the baleful influence of 
Black Republican rule,even before you bave taken 
the reins of Government into your hands. The 


South, though, has not ruled the country for sev- | 
During those seventy years, the 
North has furnished seven of the Presidents of | 
the United States, elected in every instance by | 


enty years. 


southern votes. And to-day there is hardly a 
northern State that could not supply a man ac- 
ceptable to the South for the first office in the gift 
of the people. It is not against the northern peo- 
ple that the South rebels; but against a part 

which has gotten into powerypon principles which 


| threaten not only her safety and equality, but her 


very existence asa free and self-governing people. 
A Senator from Ohio, [Mr. Wape,] in discuss- 
ing the question of secession and disunion, said: 
“ Letthe South go. We will then get Mexico, irrecon- 
cilably hostile to the South—and with which she will enter 
into no friendly relations—worth sevenfold more to the 


commerce of the North than all that she would lose by the 
secession of the southern States.’ 


We have | 





If itis your interest that a separation should take | 
i} place, why threaten to maintain the Union by 


' 
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force, by employing the Army, as we were noti- 
fied by the gentleman from Ohio, [Mr. SHerm AN,] 
chairman of the Committee of Ways and Means, 
would be done? If, as the Senator from Ohio 
{Mr. Wane] professes to believe, you gain seven- 
fold more than you lose by secession, why throw 
any impediments in the way ofits consummation? 
W hy threaten to punish secession by subjugation ? 


| Is it in the mere wantonness of your vindictive 
' hatred of the South that you declare you will 


| *eoerce ’’the southern States into the Union, when 


| your interests, by your own admission, command 


you to encourage and favor the separation which 
those States are determined upon? 

Much has been said about the free navigation 
of the Mississippi river, by gentlemen from the 
Northwest, of both potitical parties. ‘They have 
claimed, with much emphasis, the right of transit 
for their commerce through the Mississippi to the 
Gulfof Mexico—a right which no one has denied, 
or would deny them; the free exercise of which is 
just as essential to the interests of people upon 
the lower as upon the upper Mississippi, and its 
tributaries. ‘There is no antagonism of interests 


| between the people inhabiting different portions 


of the great Mississippi valley. ‘The prosperity 
and success of one section are essential to and de- 
pendent, in a great degree, upon those of the other. 
The failure of a cotton crop, a destructive over- 
flow, or any great disaster to the southern States 
in this region, would be felt almost as sensibly 
in Ohio, Indiana, Illinois, and the other north- 


| western States, as among the people who wero 
| . . \ 
| theimmediate sufferers. ‘There are so many causes 


| be of their political relations. 


for friendly and intimate relations and intercourse 
among these people; they possess such capabili- 
ties for conferring mutual and reciprocal benefits 
upon one another, that I cannot believe that there 
is to be evena suspension of their social and com- 
mercial intercourse, if, unfortunately, there should 
But while their 
facilities for reciprocating benefits are so great, 
their capacities for inflicting injuries, should they 
be infatuated enough to allow political dema- 
gogues, who may be willing to sacrifice every- 
thing to their passions, interests, or ambition, to 
involve them ina bloody strife, will be quite equal 
to them. ‘The world has never witnessed a strug- 
gle between two such peoples. It would possess 


|| this remarkable feature: a triumph achieved upon 


| either side would be as disastrous to the victors 
_as to the vanquished. Injuries inflicted by either 


side would be shared by both. If the people of 
the Northwest could, in a spirit of vandalism, 


| overrunand lay waste and desolate the South, they 


would return to their homes a ruined people. 
They would then have little occasion for that free 
navigation of the Mississippi, about which they 
are willing now to go towar. Southern consump- 
tion of northern products would cease, and the vast 


| products of the fruitful soil of the great Northwest, 


| the ** Union of the fathers.’”’ A 


H stitution. 


for which we are now paying so liberally, would 
molder and rot in their granaries and warehouses. 
Much has been said about the Union of our 
fathers and the Constitution of our fathers. Ay, 
sir, give us the Union of our fathers. Whence 
did it originate? In mutual interests and kindly 
and fraternal sentiments among all the people who 
formed it. These were the bonds whieh united 
us together as one people. When the Declaration 
of Independence was made, slavery existed in 
every one of the thirteen colonies. When the 
present Constitution was adopted, it existed in 
every one of the old thirteen States but Massa- 
chusetts. Now it is local. Now every State and 
citizen who maintains it is under the ban of the 
party which has possession of all the powers of 
this Government. And yet that party prates of 
nion of jarring 
interests and mutual distrust, jealousy, and hatred, 
can never be maintained. ‘hese you have sub- 
stituted for the feelings of mutual respect and good 
will in which the Union originated, and you have 
dissolved it We want no change of the Consti- 
tution if you will place us amid the same circum- 
stances which attended its adoption. Force us 
not to remain ina political family perpetually dis- 
cordant. The Union of our fathers was a volun- 
tary association of friendly people and States, 
Restore the influences that attracted them to each 
other, and we desire ro amendments to.the Con- 
Do you suppose, sir, if the southern 
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fathers could have foreseen what is transpiring 
here to-day, they would have become parties to 
this Union? No, sir. And do you suppose their 
sons are 80 recreant and degenerate as to be forced 
toremain ina Union which they loathe and despise 
because of its injustice and oppression? Never, 
sir. The feelings that gave birth to the American 
Uniow, and which alone could maintain and pre- 
serve it, no longer prevail among the people. As 
they gradually faded away and gave place to 
others of a very different character, the bonds 
which united us have gradually relaxed, until the 
States have fallen asunder and the Union is no 
more. The man who would attempt by force, by 
the sword, to restore or reconstruct it, so far from 
being entitled to the name of statesman and Chris- 
tian, would be a madman and a fiend. 

I wish to say a word, Mr. Speaker, in reply to 
the gentleman from Ohio, (Mr. Gurvey,] a gen- 
tleman who has assumed the mission to preach 
‘* peace on earth and good will to man;”’ who pro- 
fesses to conform all his actions to the peaceful and 
charitable precepts inculcated by the Holy Word, 
and who made a speech a few days ago quite in 
character with his professions. He had heard 
that the State of Mississippi had erected batteries 
upon the bank of that river to molest the com- 
merce of his own and other northern States. He 
was greatly and properly indignant. He threat- 
ened terrible vengeance, direful retribution. In 
the fullness of his wrath, he declared if this thing 
was persisted in, (which has not been done at all,) 
no * power under Heaven-could restrain the peo- 

le of his State from making New Orleans a lake 
m which fishes should dwell, rather than con- 
tinue to be the abode of men.’’ Yes, sir, New 
Orleans, the great commercial emporium of the 
Southwest, with its population, wealth, and com- 
merce, was to be made the abode of fishes, frogs, 
alligators, and other reptiles. Let me remind the 
gentioman of an incident in the history of New 
Orleans for his warning, which he seems to have 
forgotten. Forty-six years ago the British Gov- 
ernment, prompted, no doubt, by the same Chris- 
tian feelings which seem to animate the gentleman 


from Ohio, fitted outan expedition to capture New | 


Orleans,and wrest it from the Government of the 
United States. New Orleans was then, compared 
to whatit nowis,amere village. The States of Lou- 


isiana, Mississippi, and Arkansas, then and now | 


mostaccessible to it, were little more than unex- 
plored and uninhabited wildernesses. They now 
teem with abrave and warlike people. Thecity was 
defended by a few undisciplined militia from the 
southern States, commanded by a southern gen- 
eral. The expedition against it was composed of 
the victorious veterans of the British army, before 
whom the legions ef Napoleon were invariably 
compelled to retreat throughout the ** Peninsular 
war.” It was commanded by one of Welling- 
ton’s favorite generals. Its overthrow and dis- 
comfiture by the half-armed and undisciplined 
militia from Kentucky, Tennessee, and Missis- 
sippi, Was more sanguinary and disastrous than 
any recorded in the military annals of the world. 

Mr. FERRY then obtained the floor. 

Mr. ADAMS, of Massachusetts. Mr. Speaker, 
the gentleman from Arkansas requested me a few 
minutes ago to furnish him with the resolutions 
referred to in this discussion. I will now, with 
the permission of the gentleman from Connecti- 
cut, and of the House, read those resolutions to 
the House. [Cries of ** Agreed !’’ ‘* Agreed !’’} 

Mr. HINDMAN. I hope the gentleman will 
let the Clerk read the resolutions, and then they 
can be heard all over the House. 

Mr. ADAMS, of Massachusetts. 


I prefer to 
read the resolutions myself: 


“ Resolved, That the power to unite an independent for- | 
eign State with the United States is not among the pow- | 
ers delegated to the General Government by the Constitu- | 


tion of the United States. 

* Resolved, That the Commonwealth of Massachusetts 
faithful to the compact between the people of the U nited 
States, according to the plain meaning and intent in which 
it was understood and acceded to by them, is sincerely 
anxious for its preservation ; and that it is determined, as 
it doubts not the other States are, to submit to undelegated 
powers in no body of mon on earth; and the project of the 
annexation of Texas, unless resisted on the threshold, may 
tend to drive these States into a dissolution of the Union, 
and will furnish new calumnies against republican Govern- 


ments, by exposing the gross contradiction of a people pro- | 


fessing to be free and yet seeking to extend and perpetuate 
the subjection of its slaves.”’ 
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There are the resolutions, and the gentleman 
can make the most of them. [Slight applause. ] 
Mr. RUST. Lam obliged to the gentleman. 
I would ask him whether he has read all the res- 
olutions? 
Mr. ADAMS, of Massachusetts. I have. 
Mr. RUST. Let meask the gentleman whether 
the proceedings of the Hartford convention are 
| not to be found in the same volume? 
Mr. COX. There is another set of resolutions 
from Massachusetts which have not been read. 


| said by the gentleman from Massachusetts, as 
wellas by the gentleman from Ohio, shall go with 
my speech betore the country. 

Mr. DUNN. I hopel will be permitted to say 
/a word. 

Mr. FERRY. I yield to the gentleman from 
Indiana, if it does not come out of my time. 
[Cries of ** Agreed!’’] 

Mr. DUNN. Idesiretosay aword. Not know- 
ing exactly how I expressed myself when I in- 

| terrupted the speech of the gentleman from Ark- 
ansas, I desire now to make a brief explanation. 
It is my purpose always to be as near right as | 
can. Whatever I may have said, I say now that 
what I intended to express at the moment was, 
| that the declaration that the Republican party 
_symphathized with John Brown and his ial inte 
Virginia was a libel upon the Republican party, 
1 take this opportunity, because it is right that I 
should, to declare that I did not intend to use any 
language offensive to the gentleman from Arkan- 
sas. I merely characterized his declaration as I 
believed it deserved to be characterized, asa libel- 


ous construction of the Chicago platform;a libel, | 


| sir, upon the Republican party. 

| Mr. RUST. The gentleman from Indiana says 

| that he did not intend to use the most offensive 
remarks in an offensive sense towards me. That, 

sir, is a very lame explanation. The least I have 

| the right to expect, or to demand of that gentle- 
man, 1s an unqualified retraction of the remarks 
he made, and which I consider offensive. 

|. Mr. DUNN. I have made all the explanation 

I feel it my duty to make. 

Mr. RUST. Very good, then. 

ou. 

Mr. HINDMAN. Let me makea remark con- 
nected with the issue of fact which has arisen be- 
tween my colleague and the honorable gentleman 
| from Massachusetts. In order, sir, that this con- 
troversy with reference to the Massachusetts res- 
olutions may be distinctly understood, I propose 
to repeat the allegation made by my colleague, as 


I understand 


| per report of the resolutions said to have been 


|, 1844, that the fact of the annexation of Texas 


| that no such resolutions were passed. 


newspaper account of this resolution, will fur- 

| nish it to me, I will read that, and show that the 

| resolutions which were passed by the Legislature 

| of Massachusetts are identical in substance with 
those. 

The SPEAKER protempore. The House will 
_come to order. There is too much noise and con- 
| fusion in the Hall. 

Order was restored. 
Mr. HINDMAN I believe order is pretty 
/ much restored. I am not ambitious for the un- 
| divided attention of the House; but I desire this 
| matter to go upon the record. I will now repeat 
what I said before. My colleague, upon the 
authority of a newspaper extract, alluded to the 
fact that in 1844, I believe it was, the Legislature 
of Massachusetts adopted a resolution declaring 
that the annexation of Texas was ipso facto a dis- 
solution of the Uniof. The two gentlemen from 
Massachusetts denied that such resolutions were 
passed. Subsequently, after my colleague had 
closed his remarks and taken his seat, the senior 
‘| member from Massachusetts [Mr. Apams] read 
the following as the resolutions passed by the 
| Legislature of the State of Massachusetts, in 
support of his denial. 
Mtr. ADAMS, of Massachusetts. The gentle- 
man will allow me to explain? 


Mr. HINDMAN. Certainly. 








Mr. RUST. I amcontent that all that has been | 


I understood it. He read, or recited, the newspa- | 
adopted by the Legislature of Massachusetts in | 


| would be ipso facto a dissolution of the Union. | 
The two gentlemen from Massachusetts declare | 


If the gentleman from Ohio, who read the | 
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man’s colleague asked me, and the ona ee 
tion he asked me in that connection wa _ 
the resolutions I referred to in the init 
which took place in the committee. Thyoc,.- 
the resolutions which ! referred to i 
drawn up by myself. 
other. 

Mr. HINDMAN. Were those rego); 
drawn up by yourself the ones which you moe 
read ? ee 

Mr. ADAMS, of Massachusetts. Those I reas 
were the ones. en 

Mr. HINDMAN. I propose to show that thes 
identical resolutions are the same in substance 
with those to which my colleague referred. ap, 
which were contained in the newspaper he to. 
ferred to. os 

Mr. FERRY. I really cannot yield furthoy ; 
this discussion. e 

Mr. HINDMAN. I have the floor, and 
gentleman cannot interfere. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentloms 
has the floor by unanimous consent, | 7 

Mr. GROW. Irisetoa point of order, |; ), 
that when a gentleman is entitled to the floor any 
yields to another, he can resume the floor wl 
he pleases. By the decision which I though: ty 
Chair was giving, the gentleman from Copper. 
ticut might be ruled off the floor for an |, 
time, and therefore I did not want the Hous» : 
act upon any such construction of the rule, fy }: 
would interfere very much with the rights of |) 
gentleman from Connecticut, if such a rule shoyid 
be enforeed upon him. But the gentleman fro, 
Arkansas stated that he only wanted five minutes, 
and hence I should not make the point of order 
upon him. 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. The Chair would 
state that this yielding was by the assent of th 
gentleman from Connecticut himself, with the ap- 
parent acquiescence of the House that it should 
not come out of his time. When objection is 
made, the Chair will enforce the rules of the 
House. 

Mr. HINDMAN. I believe I stated the facts, 
as I understood them, with some clearness—that 
my colleague, upon the authority of newspaper 
extracts, alleged that resolution’ were passed by 
the Legislature of Massachusetts, in 1844, declay- 
ing that the annexation of Texas would be, ipso 
facto,a dissolution of the Union. That was denied 
to be true by the two gentlemen from Massacliu- 
setts. The two gentlemen denied that the senior 
member from Massachusetts [Mr. Apams] had 
offered any such resolutions. But that gentleman 
himself, a while ago, read the resolutions which 
he had offered, which were adopted by the Legis- 
lature of Massachusetts, and which resolutions | 
now hold in my hand, and will read: 

* Resolved, That the power to unite an independent for 
eign State with the United States, is not among the powers 
delegated to the General Government by the Constitution 
of the United States. 

“ Resolved, That the Commonwealth of Massachusetts, 
faithful to the compact between the people of the United 
States, according to the plain meaning and intent in which 
it was understood and acceded to by them, is exceedingly 
anxious for its preservation; and that it is determined, as 
it doubts not the other States are, to submit to no undele- 
gated powers in any body of men on earth.” 


as havine | i 
I do not know as tp .. “ 


a 
the 


Now, the deciaration in the first resolution !s, 
that there is no power under the Constitution In 
the General Government to annex a fereign Siate 
to the United States. The second resolution !s, 
that the State of Massachusetts will in no case 
submit to any such annexation. Then where !s 
the practical difference between those resolutions 
which were offered by the gentleman from Mas- 
sachusetts [Mr. Apams] and adopted by oe 
gislature of Massachusetts, and those publishee 
in the newspaper and referred to by my ooneeee 
I thank the gentleman from Connecticut and tlie 
House for their courtesy. 

Mr. COX. I desire tosay—— | 

Mr. FERRY. I must decline to yield further. 

Mr. COX, (amid loud cries of ‘Order!”) | 
desire to say, that the resolutions referred to _ 
shown to me by the gentleman from Massa hu- 
setts, [Mr. Dawes;} and they are not the sam 
resolutions referred to by the gentleman from Mas- 
sachusetts, [Mr. Apams;] and I ask the gentleman 
from Massachusetts if that is not so? 
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STATE OF THE UNION. 


SPEECH OF HON. S. CLEMENS, 
OF VIRGINIA, 
In THE House or RepReseNTATIVES, 
January 22, 1361. 


The House having under consideration the report from 


the select committee of thirty-three— 


Mr. CLEMENS said: 

Mr. Speaker: For two years and more, my 
voice has rarely resounded in this Hall. On ques- 
tions of high debate my vote has even been want- 
ine, Contending with physical anguish, on a 
bed of languishment and disease, the dependent 
mind could be but wearily exercised. 1 know, 


sir, | have done nothing worthy of the high place | 


to which I have been so generously called. 1 
know 1 have not justified the expectations of the 
noble constituency whose sympathy has soothed, 
and whose support has smoothed, the thorny path 


which sickness always brings. Sacred silence is, | 


perhaps, the proper meed for these sacred mat- 
wrs; but { would feign believe, that, by a benign 
ordination of God, at the very period when my 
services are needed by my people most, | have, 
inthe precious boon of renovated health, the power 
torepresentthem. I would speak in their cause, this 
day, living, as they do, upon the very confines of 
whiat may be hostile confederacies. I would speak 
as one who has never known anything from them 
but the beneficence with which they have sus- 
tained me,and the good offices by which they have 
overflowed my heart with gratitude. Sir, | would 
not speak in passion. I{t befits not the solemn 
and portentous issues of thishour. Weare inthe 
midst of great events. Weare making history. 
We may be in the dying days of this Republic; 
sad | should undo my deeds, I should unknow 
my knowledge, before I would, as the traveler in 


the Alps, utter,even in a whisper, one word which | 


might bring down the avalanche upon the quict 
homes of my people. 1 would speak asa south- 
ern man, identified by birth, by education, by 


residence, by mterest, by property, by affection, | 


with her population. Sir, on a bayou of the 
Mississippi, reposes noW in quiet the inheritance 
of my children—an inheritance which, even in 
slaves, amounts to one half of the whole number 
in all the eleven counties which compose my con- 
gressional district in Virginia. I would speak as 
a western Virginian, and as the custodian of the 
property of those children, who are not old enough 
to know the peril to which it is exposed by those 
who are riding on the very crest of the popular 
wave, but who are yet destined to sink in the 
very trough of the sea, to a depth so unfathom- 
able thata bubble will never rise to mark the spot 
where they went so ignominiously down! Well 
may those who have inaugurated the revolution 
which is now stalking over the land cry out, with 
uplifted hands, for peace, and deprecate the effu- 
sion of blood. 


It was the inventor of the guillo- | 


une who was its first unresisting victim; and the | 


Jay may not be far off before we may find those 
among our own people who will be compelled to 
rely upon the magnanimity of the ver 
lation they have cutraged «nd deceived. ‘The au- 
thors of revolutions have often been their vic- 
ums. 

Sir, at this hour, I have no heart to enter into 
the details of this argument, or to express’ the in- 
dignant emotions which rise to my lips and plead 
for utterance. Before God, and in my inmost con- 
Science, I believe that slavery will be crucified, if 
this unhappy controversy ends in a dismember- 
mentofthe Union. Sir, ifnotcrueified, it will carry 
the death rattle in its throat. { may be a timid 
man; 1 may not know what it is to take up arms 
in my own defense. {t remains to be seen, how- 
ever, whether treason can be carried out with the 
Same facility itean be plotted and arranged. There 
isa holy courage among the minority in eve 
slave State, that may be for the time overwhelmed. 

izarus is not dead, but sleepeth. Ere long, the 
Stone will be rolled away from the mouth of the 
tomb, and we shall have all the glories of a new 
resurrecuon. 

_ Sir, who has forgotten that, among the clans of 
Scotland, beacon fires could be lit, by concerted 


Signals, lea) 


ping, fora Ume, from mouutain crag 


popu- | 


State of the Union—Mr. Clemens. 


to mountain crag, in living volumes of flame, yet | 


expiring even in its own fierceness and sinking 
into ashes, as the fagzots were consumed? This 
may be likened toa rebellion, such as _ political 
leaders may sometimes prompt for a brief hour; 


but the fires burn with the faggots, and all is cold 


| has more political sagacity than generally falls to | 


| no office. 
| History will record the proceedings of this tur- | 
| bulent period; and time, the gentle but infallible | 
| arbiter of all things earthly, will decide the truth. | 


and dark again. There is as much contrast be- 


tween such a movementand a real uprising among | 


the masses for their violated rights, as there is 
between Bottom the weaver and Snug the joiner, 
who can ‘‘roar you as gently as any sucking 
dove;’’ and **coo youan ’twere any nightingale.” 
One is the stage trick of a political harlequin; the 


| other a living reality. ‘The one isa fitful and lurid 
flame; the other, a prairie on fire, finding, in every | 


step of its progress, food for its all-ravening maw. 

Sir, in this exigency, before this political con- 
spiracy, | may stand alone with my colleague 
from the Norfolk district, [Mr. Mitison,] who 


Let it be even so. I seek 
My political race is voluntarily run. 


the lot of mortal men. 


Cruel words may be borne, in the idea that the 
day is not far distant when there will be charita- 
ble speeches, and cool, second thoughts, and the 
revulsion, which always follows the whipped syl- 
labub of passion. Here I take my stand ! 

Sir, we live in an age of political paradoxes. 
Broad, expansive love of country, has become 
a diseased sentimentality. Patriotism has been 


|| transformed into a starveling birdling, clinging 


| with unfledged wings around the nest of twigs 





| cious dignity of a Doge of Venice. 


where it was born. A statesman now must not 
only 


* Narrow his mind, 
And to party give up what was meant for mankind,” 


but he must become as submissive as a blind | 
|| horse in a bark mill, to every perverted opinion, 


which sits, whip in hand, on the revolving shaft, 
at the end of which he is harnessed, and meekly 
travels. To be considered a diamond of the first 


water, he must stand in the Senate house of his | 


country, and in the very face of a forbearing peo- 
ple, glory in being a traitor and a rebel. He must 
solemnly proclaim the death of the nation to which 


| he has sworn allegiance, and, with the grim sto- 


lidity of an undertaker, invite its citizens to their 
own funeral. He must dwarf and provincialize 
his patriotism to the State on whose local passions 
he thrives, to the county where he practices court, 
or to the city where he flaunts in all the meretri- 
He can take 
an oath to support the Constitution of the United 
States, but he can enter with honor into a con- 
spiracy to overthrow it. Hecan, under the sanc- 
tity of the same oath, advise the seizure of forts 
and arsenals and dock-yards and ships and money 
belonging to the Union, whose officer he is, and 
find a most loyal and convenient retreat in State 
authority and State allegiance. He is ready to 
laugh in your face when you tell him that, be- 
fore he was *‘ muling and puking in his nurse’s 
arms,’’ there lived a very obscure person by the 
name of George Washington, and who, before he 
died, became eminent, by perpetrating the immor- 


| tal joke of advising the people of the United 





States that ‘‘it is of infinite moment that we 
should properly estimate the immense value of our 
national Union; that we should cherish a cordial, 
habitual, and immovable attachment to it; that we 
should watch for its preservation with jealous 
anxiety; discountenancing whatever may suggest 


| a suspicion that itcan in any event be abandoned; 


and indignantly frown upon the first dawning of 
every attempt to alienate any portion of our coun- 
try from the rest, or to enfeeble the sacred ties 
which now link together the various parts.” 
Sir, that great man penetrated, as with the 
acumen of a seer, into the crowning bane of this 
disastrous period, when he warned his country- 
men against the consequences of geographical 
parties. 
the South have at last met. Parties have been 
organized and carried on by systematic perver- 
sions of each other’s aims anu objects. 
North it has been represented that the South de- 
sired and intended to monopolize with slave labor 





Extremes in the North and extremes in | 


In the | 


all the public territory; to drive out free labor; | 
lo convert eV erv free Slate inlo common vround 
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for the recapture of colored persons as slaves who 
were free; and to put the Federal Government, in 
all its departments, under the control of a slave 
oligarchy. These and all other stratagems that 
could be resorted to to arouse antagonistic feel- 
ings were wielded with turbulentand tumultuous 
passion. As we planted, so we reap. Now, 
that victory has been obtained by the Republican 
party, and the Government must be administered 
upon national policy and principles, the fissures 


| in the ground hitherto occupied become apparent, 


and hence there must necessarily be a large de- 


| fection in its ranks among the more ultra of its 


adherents, who are, as a general thing, ideal, 
speculative, and not practical men. 
Out of power, a party is apt to be radical; vest 


| it with power, and it becomes conservative. This 


|| Mrs. Grundy will say. 


is the ordeal through which the Republican, like 
all other parties, is now passing; and it is to be 
hoped, for the peace of the country, it will result 
in the triumph of practical and national, rather 
than ideal policy and sectional measures. Herein 
consists the almost insuperable difficulty of com- 


ing to any feasible ee upon the existing 
discontents. ‘The bulk of politicians, North and 


|| South, are bound by a past record and past pro- 


fessions. They are thinking all the while of what 
The people understand 
the cause of the difficulty, and are moving. If 
they could interpose, the country might yet be 
saved. 

Sir, what is that difficulty now; what has it 
always been? I appeal to every unprejudiced 
man’s experience to say, whether it has not been 
that, in the hands of ultraists North and ultraists 


| South, the slaveholder has been used as a shut- 


| tledore, and, for purposes utterly dissimilar, has 


been banded from South Carolina to Massachu- 
setts, and from Massachusetts to South Carolina, 


/ until now the last point of endurance has been 


reached. Every virulent word uttered North 


| has been sent South, and the South has responded 


in the same virulent spirit. 


Nay, the Abolitionist 
himself has been granted an audience in every 
southern city, at every southern political meeting, 


| and the most violent, insuiting, agrarian speeches 
| repeated in the hearing even of slaves themselves, 


Is it nota humiliation to confess, that the very 
people who would burn in effigy, if not at the 
stake, a postmaster who would dare to distribute 
acopy of ultra abolition speeches, honor as among 
their chief defenders, the candidates who can quote 
the most obnoxious passages from all? Who has 
made of southern politics, a vast hotbed, for the 
propagation of abolition sentiments, but ultra 
southern men themselves? Who has indoctrin- 
ated the northern people with dissimilar senti- 
ments, expressed by the most ultra southern men, 
but northern zealots themselves ? 

The population of the two great sections of this 


| nation stand, therefore, towards each other, at this 
| moment, like encamped armies, waiting for the 
/ command to battle. The patriot plans, deplores, 
| appeals, deploresand plansand appeals again, find- 
| ding but little succor in the only quarter whence 


succor can come. The Abolitionist revels in the 
madnessof the hour. He sees the crack in the ice- 
bergatlast. For himthe desertand the battle field 
are both alike welcome. He kneels down in the 
desert with the camels, for a speck in the far distant 
horizon shows the simoon is coming. He looks 
into the future as into a dark cloud in the morn- 
ing, when nothing sings but theearly lark. Soon 
history, like the light of that eastern horizon, will 
curtain back that cloud, and paint in blood’s rud- 
diest tints, field and forest, hamlet and city, the 
very mountains, to their pine crowned tops, and 
the great ocean itself, as an ensanguined flood, 
where brother contending with brother, shall find 
a nameless sepulcher! 

No anaconda, with his filthy folds around the 
banyan tree, ever threw out the venomous tongue, 


and yearned with fiercer passion for the crushed 


bone and the pulpy flesh, than he now expectant 
of his prey, yearns for the long postponed repast. 
Well may he ery that the day of jubilee has come, 
Well may he marshal his hosts to the last great 
war of sections and of races. Defvated, stigma- 


tized, insulted, scoffed at, ostracized, gibbeted by 
; his countrymen, he now gloats over the most 


fearful of all retributions. His deadliest foes 
hitherto in the South, have now struck hands in 
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a solemn league of kindred designs, and with 
exultant tramp, stolidly march, adorned like a 
Roman ox, with the garlands of sacrifice, to their 
eternal doom. 

Sir, is it necessary to proclaim what that is? 
At this moment, when asudden frenzy has struck 
blind the southern people, it cannot even be real- 
ized; and I may be scoffed and hooted at with 
that perversity tn ill which masses of men some- 
times display who are intent on their own inev- 


itable destruction. Sir, when I look at my coun- | 


try, its present desolate condition, and its possible 


fate, 1 am almost ready to close the quick accents | 
of speech, and allow the heart to sink down voice- 
less in its despair! Listen to the words of Wil- | 


liam Lloyd Garrison, and tell me what answer 
you will give to them: 


* At last the covenant with death is annulled and the | 
agreement with hell broken, by the action of South Carolina | 


herself, and ere tong by all the slaveholding States, for their 
doom is one. Hail the approaching jubilee, ye millions who 
are wearing the galling chains of slavery, for assuredly the 


day of your redemption draws nigh, bringing liberty to you | 


and salvation to the whole land.”’ 


Hear him again: 


«Justice and liberty, God and man, demand the disso- | 


lution of this slaveholding Union, aud the formation of a 
northern confederacy, in which slaveholders will stand be- 
fore the law as felons, and be treated as pirates.”’ 

Hear him again, in a voice so familiar that it 
sounds like one which ere-while rung out from 
the portico of the Mills House, in Charleston: 

“Tn all this, what State so prepared to lead as the old 


Bay State? She has already made it a penal offense to 
help to execute a law of the Union. J want to see the of- 


ficers of the State brought in collision with those of the | 


Union. Up, then! up with the flag of disunion! that we 
may have a tree and glorious Union of our own! How 
stands Massachusetts at this hour in reference to the Union? 
Just where she ought to be, in an attitude of open hostil- 
ity.’”’ 


Sir, there is an old maxim that it is lawful and 
wise to learn from our enemies. There is an- 


| sufficient to control these issues, and apply the |, Not so much them. Is it the fugitive slave 
| corrective in time, and save this great country, | = 


|} now convulsed from its center to its circumfer- | ducing cause of all difficulty has bee 
} ence? Standing in the midst of these troubles, | 





| 
| 


| 





other man in the North—Wendell Phillips—of | 
great pertinacity of purpose, of a heart like a vase | 
filled with fire, of vast powers of illustration and | 
declamation; and to whom the passions of the 
multitude are asclay is in the handsof a cunning | 
molder. The senior Senator from New York 
{Mr. es has an intellect of high culture, 
and his speeches are philosophical essays, mod- 
eled after the idealism and style of Burke; but his 
voice is harsh and guttural, and his spirit cold and 
mmpassive. Phillips is the man for the mulutade, 
Seward for the closet. Since this session com- | 
menced he has had an opportunity to make him- | 
selfimmortal. Intrepidity of soul in a statesman 
carries with it the victories of peace, which the 
military chieftain gains in war. The panoply of 
political martyrdom, in this age, might have been | 
a species of deification in the next. The accepted 
moment has passed; and | am fearful it will come | 
to him never, never more. The dissolution of the 
Union dethrones the Republican party, disrobes 
itof power, and makes Garrison and Phillips, | 
and their confederates, the absolute dictators of 
the North. 
And what says Phillips: 


* We are disunionists, not from any love of separate con- 
federacies, or as ignorant of the thousand evils that spring 
from neighboring and quarrelsome States ; but we would get | 





Hear him again. He used the following lan- 


guage: 


God forbid! Sacri everything to keep South Carolina 
in it? Rather build a bridge of gold, and pay her toll over 
it. Let her march off with banners and trumpets, and we 
will speed the parting guest. Let her not stand upon the 
order of her going, but go at once. Give ber the forts and 
arsenals and sub-treasuries, and lend her jewels of silver 
and gold, and Egypt will rejoice that she has departed.” 
We have, then, before us, these knights of a 
new crusade. The Constitution of the United 
States is the sanctified Jerusalem, against which 
their deluded cohorts are arrayed. They contend 
the only mode to overthrow slavery istooverthrow 
the Constitution. They refuse to take office un- 
der it, because it recognizes slavery, They will 
} 
! 


** All hail, Sacrifie Sacrifice everything for the Union? 





not take an oath to support it, because it protects 

slavery. They claim their allegiance is due to | 
the State, and to the Statealone. They are State- 
rights men of the straigiitest sect; and they wield | 
the legislative power of the State for the extinc- | 
tion of slavery, as South Carolina professes to || 
wield her’s for the perpetuation of slavery. } 


State of the Union—Mr. Clemens. Ho. or Reps 


Sir, is there not left among us statesmanship || ment? Is it the personal liberty bills? No. &.. 


law? 


The great super;. 


n that very 


No, sir; not so much that. 


| territorial question which was settled so qy; 
_and looking into the future with the most inex- || by the policy of Mr. Otis in 1798, ang a reef 
| pressible apprehensions, I acknowledge, with || settled on the same principle by the Sun: 
leasure, one patriotic move in the right direction. court. Pe 


t is one of the cheering signs of this most disas- In the superb argument made by my colleges, 
trous time, when ‘an airy devil’s in thesky,and || from the Norfolk district on yesterd oS 
rains down mischiefs,’’ that the descendant of || estimation the best effort of his life,) 


ay, (in my 
two former Presidents, who bears an ancestral | 


! C he declare, 
that, upon this question, the South ha 


2 ° . ° d fans 
fame now greater than any man in America, should || the principle, but the North had the benef; om 
step forward with an offering of peace to an af- || practical operation; that the North h 


: x4 ; 7 ad the syb. 
flicted people. Sir, grant it was nothing more || stance, but the South the shadow. Tha; both 
. Sir 


than a covenant declaratory of the spirit of the || were victors, and yet both were vanquished 

Constitution, It was meet that Massachusetts, || it iseven so. In 1790, the price of a male 11 
so largely parteking of our common glory in the || hand twenty-four years of age, as shown by #), 
past; Massachusetts, where the first blood for || recorded appraisement of an estate in the 
American liberty was shed—should rise superior 
to the convalsions of the hour, and give an ear- 
nest, at least, that the spirit of conciliation, of 
inter-State comity, of fraternal affection, was not 
yet wholly lost. As the worn traveler in the 
midst of the snows of the Alps lingers, with de- || rapidly increased the value of slaves, during , 
lighted gaze, upon the friendly light which peers || period of thirty years, to an incredible per e:y:. 
from the windows of the distant convent, where, || age. Slavery ero allied with capital, and, as 
from the desolation of the storm around him, he || the remunerative prices for cotton increased, ys 
may at last find repose, so do I hail that little |} placed more and more beyond the reach of yy 
gleam of hope in the midst of all the darkness of || of small means. In 1850, in the slave States. 
this hour. with a population of 6,000,000, the number of 


Sir, | speak not as a suppliant. I ask not for slaveholders was 347,555, heads of families, y: = 
bounty. I will not accept quarter. t demand resenting 1,500,000 poset, and the number of 
only that justice which springs at the bidding of ; 


vhi : slaves was over 3,000,000. Of this number, 68,82) 
an honest magnanimity! North Carolina, which, || had but one slave each, 105,683 had under fiy 


first of all, proclaimed our independence; and Vir- || slaves each, 174,503 slave owners held but 385,86) 
ginia, which, first of all, gave birth to it, both || slaves, while 173,022 held the whole balance, 
allied to Massachusetts by the renown of a great || amounting to 2,818,444. In Virginia, in 1830, 
past which no civil convulsion can ever destroy || the white population amounted to 694,302; slaves 
or impair, yet linger within the bounds of the |! to 469,755. In 1840, the whites were 740,968; 
Union in hopes to save a country whose glory || slaves, 448,988. In 1850, the whites were 894,800: 
belongs to usall, Will you step forward and mect |) slaves, 472,528. In 1859, according to the report 
them, with grasped hands, in the spirit which || of the auditor, the whites amounted to 915,204; 
made your fathers illustrious; or will you steel || the slaves taxed were 272,073; and the slaves 
yourself against every noble impulse, and shut | exempt from taxation, as under twelve years of 
out every access to sympathy and affection? Let || age, were 260,507; leaving the whole number 
the errors of the past be forgotten. If the disas- || 532,580. Here, in a period of thirty years, 
ters of the hour have sprung from the seeds you || every man can see for himself what increase was 
planted, let the act be forgiven. Fruitfulexamples || made in slavery and white population in Vir- 
in your history cluster allaround us. Let usex- || ginia. In a cycle of sixty years, the increase of 
hume the records of the past, and hear the senti- || the slaves in the border States has been only 4 
ments of another distinguished son, and sce |! per cent., and the increase in the other southern 
whether we cannot gather from him some wis- || States, including Texas, has been 700 per cent. 
dom to guide our counsels. || In 1850, the number of white persons born south, 

In March, 1798, when the bill for the erection | who had voluntarily emigrated to the free States, 
of a government in the Mississippi Territory || amounted to 726,450; and it is most remarkable 
was before Congress, it was moved that the same |} that the greatest number came from the border 
should be, in all respects, similar to that estab- || slave States. The number from Virginia was 
lished in the Northwestern Territory, except that || 184,000; from Kentucky, 150,000; from North 
** slavery should not be forbidden.’? Mr. Thatcher, || Carolina, 64,000; from Missouri, 20,000; from 
of Massachusetts, moved to strike out the ex- || Maryland, 72,000; from Delaware, 7,000; and 
cepting clause, thus excluding slavery in that | from Tennessee, 50,000. By the census of 1500, 
Territory. there are estimated to be about 4,000,000 slaves 

Mr. Otis, of Massachusetts, ‘* hoped his col- || and about 7,500,000 whites who have no slaves. 
league would not withdraw his motion; and the || By the same census, the northwestern tier of free 
reason why he wished this was, that an oppor- || States, (Michigan, Indiana, Illinois, lowa, Wis- 
tunity might be given to gentlemen who came | consin, and Mannesota,) gain by Representatives 
From the same part of the Union with him, to mani- || 14membersof Cohevens, Tha New England States 
fest that it is not their disposition to interfere with || lose 4; the middle free States lose 5; the central 
the southern States as to the species of property in || slave States lose 6, and the coast-planting States 
question. He thought it was not the business of || lose 2. The whites in the free States are estimated 


n by the 

county 
where I live, was $250. At that period, the lal, 
of a slave was cheaper than that of a freeman: | ; 
the invention of Whitney’s cotton-gin, open . 
the virgin soil of the tropics to a more profitale 
investment than had ever been hitherto knowy, 











gan 





rid of this Union, to get rid of slavery.” 
| 


those who had nothing to do with that kind of 
property, to interfere with that right. If the amend- 
ment prevailed, it would declare that no slavery 


‘| at 19,000,000, and in the slave States at 9,000,000. 


| I have oneet together these facts for the pur- 


pose of showing there is an irreversible law of 


should exist in the Natchez country. This would | preere governing this question; and that it 


not only be a sentence of banishment, but of war. By | 
permitting slavery in this district of country, the | 


number of slaves would not be increased, as if 
emigrants from South Carolina or Georgia were 
to remove into this country, they would bring 
their slaves with them; and he could see nothing 
oe which could affect the philanthropy of his 
riend.’’ 


Sir, if a descendant of Mr. Otis lives, let him be 


still prouder of the memory of his father; for the | 


inauguration of the policy upon which he acted, 
in this high place, would at this time, give peace 
to thirty millions of people. Is the spirit of the 
olden time all vanished? Is patriotism to be ex- 


and Herculancum? .- 
What divides the North and South at this mo- 


| 
| 
humed from the cooled lava of another Pompei | 





as been population the South wanted, rather me 
territory. They want population and capital; an 
if the proceedings of these days are allowed to 
be as inauspicious as they seem to be, I will show 
ou a southern confederacy (created out of a 
nion) from which every man will turn back : F 
frighted and pale, because it will be on the bloody 
and reeking hand that his rights of prope 
must depend. The deductions which might be 
drawn are diversified and various; but I have not 
now the time to amplify them. This fact, at 
least, is apparent to the plainest comprehension, 
| that slavery cannot rapidly expand, either in ~ 
Union or out of it, as long as slaves remain att ne 
present high prices. I defy any man here—I care 
not who he is—to meet me in the fair argument 
| of this question, and not be tied down by that 
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scythe [pointing to the clock] which revolves and 
cuts down the grassy moments as they spring. 
The only mode by which slavery can ever ex- 
mand is to reduce the price, and have a new source 
of supply. Now, mark you, in nearly all the 
eouthern States, except South Carolina, free white 
suffrage prevails, and the slaveholders hold their 
“oerty under constitutional restrictions, it is 
true, but, at the same time, at the sufferance of 
eeven millions, who have no slaves. We can 
beein to understand, now, why it is that, within 
late years, we have heard so much in regard to 
the reopening of the African slave trade. The | 
class who hold the votes and exercise sovereign 
political power are beginning to make themselves 
felt. They can see no difference between buying 
a slave in Africa and in Virginia; and it is espe- | 
cially desirable to get a naked, chattering barba- 
rian, from the barracoons of Congo for $100, and 
lick him into shape, through the benign process 
of Christian civilization, rather than pay $1,600 
for one already civilized, in a domestic market. 
From 1856 up to this day, in every southern com- 
mercial convention—at Savannah, in Georgia; at 
Montgomery, in Alabama; at Vicksburg, in Mis- | 
sissippi—the question has been agitated, and that, || 
too, by many of the very men who, as politi- 
cians, have been most prominent in the existing 
revolution. 

A member of this House from Illinois, on the | 
28th of December, 1859, put certain questions to | 
certain gentlemen on this floor, and I desire to 
recur now to their answers; and, so far as Vir- | 
ginia and the border slave States are concerned, 
itmay not be without benefit in the present exi- 


r e } 
gency. The answers were, substantially, as fol- || 
lows. Every gentleman can see for himself the 


whole of them, by consulting the Congressional 
Globe: 

Mr. Miles, of South Carolina. ‘*I am not pre- | 
pace to say that I may not, at some future time, 
¢ in favor of reopening the African slave trade. 
There is no sensible man, north or south, who 
believes we can in the present Union reopen the 
African slave trade legally.”’ 

Mr. Bonham, ofSeuth Carolina. **Asto whether 
I would be in favor of reopening the African slave 
trade, in the event that this Confederacy should be 
dissolved, | am not prepared to say.”’ 

Mr. McRae, of Mississippi. ‘* I am in favor 
of enforcing the laws as they now stand; but I 
consider them unconstitutional and bad laws; 
laws which are oppressive to the South; laws 
which take away from the southern States their equal- 
ity in this Union, in reference to their labor sys- 
tem, so far as its supply is concerned. 

They go out of the Uaion because she will not 
give them equality, and they go into the other 
Union to get equality. Suppose they do not get 
it, what becomes of them ? hat is a little prob- 
lem in the rule of three which will be ciphered 
out, if these events are much longer pending. 

Mr. Crawford, of Georgia, said: ** Dusdie a par- 
ticular state of circumstances, I would be in favor || 
of reopening the African slave trade.’’ 

Now, sir, ifone so humble as myself may ven- | 
ture an opinion upon these and kindred matters, 
I must be allowed to say that the border slave | 
States may as well be prepared first as last for the || 
realization of the truth, that the coast States are || 
aiming notso much atexpansion within asexpan- || 
sion without the Union. Visions of conquest, 
visions of military glory, float before the southern 
enthusiast, in the glowing speeches of a Peter the | 
Hermit of anew crusade, whose declared policy it 
was “ to inflame the southern mind, fire the south- || 
ern heart, and precipitate the cotton States intoa | 


} 


revolution.”? 1} 


But where is slavery toexpand? The South | 
goes out of the Union, and it will never touch as || 





much earth of the territory that now belongs to | 
itas I can grasp thus. Never! Never! A war of 
thirty years will never get it back. If you fight, 
you will never extort by.a treaty from the North | 
the same guarantees that you now have in this 
Constitution emblazoned on those shields above 
us—the very type of national strength and na- || 
tional unity. 
Where is slavery to expand? Will it be to 
Central America? There England exercises sov- 
ereignty over more than half of her domain, com- | 
prehending nearly the whole coast from Yucatan || 


APPEND 


|| felt, it would reach the flinty heart. 


State of the Union—Mr. Clemens. 
to New Granada. A debt of $70,000,000 is due 
from that country to British creditors, and British 
war vessels are at good anchorage to see that cus- 
tom-house duties are punctually paid for their ben- 
efit. Who has forgotten the interposition of Com- 
mander Salmon against the designs of General 
Walker, and his death mainly through that cause 
alone. In all that country slavery is abolished by 
treaties with England. Have we forgotten that 
the Earl of Aberdeen admitted that the utmost 
influence of the Government was to be exerted 
to procure the abolishment of slavery in Texas; 
and both he and Mr. Packenham admitted that 


sult in the United States? At this very hour a 
commissioner is said to be in England to nego- 


| this was with the ultimate view of a similar re- | 


tiate for southern independence, and to enter into | 
an offensive and defensive treaty, based upon mu- | 


tuality of interests. The South cannot descend 
to take the manufactures of New England, but she 
will gladly take those of Old England. No mat- 


ter that she does give secure refuge in Canada to | 
every fugitive slave; no matter that she did give | 
in her dominions a safe place for Brown and his | 


confederates to hatch their treasonable conspir- 
acy, and furnished Forbes, an English subject, to 
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to effect the total abolition of slavery. 


Desperate diseases 
require desperate reinedies.”’ 


Mr. Speaker, was this prophecy, and is it about 
to become a part of the history of this country? 

Mr. AVERY. If the gentleman means John 
A. Murrill, as I suppose he does, IL will say that 
he quotes from the correspondence of a convict, 
who served out ten years in the penitentiary of 
Tennessee for stealing negroes. 

Mr. CLEMENS. Very well; the gentleman 
from Tennessee does not seem to understand that 
a man who would incite a negro insurrection 
would be very likely to steal negroes. 

I dismiss this unwelcome theme. Let me pass 
to another. Itis evident that, in the event of the 
formation ofa southern confederacy, there will be, 
besides the African slave trade, another element of 
discord and agitation, in which the Gulfand border 
States will have interests entirely dissimilar. Sla- 
very is the great ruling interest of the extreme Gulf 
States; the other States have great interests besides 
slavery, which cannot be lightly abandoned. Tadmit 
it is to the advantage of the coast States to have 


| a direct exchange of staple commodities for the 


drill them; no matter if she did set the example || 


|| of emancipation at an expense of hundreds of mil- 


lions as indemnity, and hundreds of millions more 
in losses of agricultural products, in the West 
Indies; no matter that she did procure the abol- 
ishmentof slavery in Mexico, and has now a sum 


of $200,000,000 due her subjects, with a British | 


vessel in the offing at Vera Cruz to see that the 
interest is duly paid; no matter if she devastates 
Hindostan with the tornado of her limitless rapa- 
city, makes Ireland a pauper house, and exiles four 
millions of her people from their native soil; no 
matter if she did expel the negroes of New Zealand 
from their lowly huts, and drive them to whole- 


| sale slaughter. No,she may doail this; she may, 


in cold blood, cut the throats and smother to 


death in their caverns the Caflirs of Good Hope; | 


she may search out every square foot of soil upon 


| God’s habitable globe to raise cotton in competi- 
| tion with that of the South; she may send 


iv- 
ingston into the furthest recesses, the ultima Thule 
of Africa, where a buffalo, if stung by an insect, 
will die, to find some new soil in the secluded 
valleys of the interior, where the Manchester 
spinner can plant and grow the staple for his own 
spindle. Sir, thisis the beneficent country, and this 


upon, through alliances offensive and defensive, 
and all the inter-complications of interest involved 
in a commercial treaty, after having, with more 
than oe blindness, cut themselves off fre 
their brothers on this continent; brothers in li 
eage; brothers in allegiance; and, in the midst o1 
all perils, brothers in affection still! 


Mr.Speaker, there isa chapter in the past which || 


our retiring confederates may do well to remem- 
ber. In 1834, an English Abolitionist, by the 
name of George Thompson, was sent from Exe- 
ter Hall, in England, to enlighten the dead con- 
science ofthe American people. Aboutthat period 


| John A. Murrill, of Madison county, Tennessee, 


had, by means of a secret band, bound with signs 
and oaths, arranged fora general rising of the ne- 
groes on the 25th of December, 1835. Among 
other papers found, was the following epistle of 


|| love from the aes emissary, dated March 18, 


1834. It was addressed to Murrill: 


count upon the aid you demand with tolerable certainty by 
the time you name. I approve of your arrangements, and 
can perceive abundant justification of your views. Could 
the blacks effect a general concert of action, and let loose 
the arm of destruction among their masters, and their prop- 
erty, so that the judgment of God migit be visibly seen and 
We must reach the 
tyrantin another way. His interests must be affected be- 
fore he will repent. We can prepare the feelings of most 
of the northern and eastern people by lecturing. ‘The dis- 
solution of the Union is the object to be kept steadily in 
view. War will result, and sacking and pillage and in- 
surrection will follow. Their cities, with all the merchan- 
dise, may be destroyed, their banks plundered of specie, 
their paper discredited, so that thousands of eastern capi- 
talists would suffer great loss, and would henceforth con- 
sider a slave country an unsafe place to make investments. 


| is the beneficent rene South is called to rely || 
| 


This state of affairs would naturally diminish the value | 


of slave property, and disgust even the tyrant with the pol- 
icy of slavery, while the whole country would be thus in 
a state of anarchy and poverty. Their banking institutions 


manufactured articles of England and France. 
That this is proposed to be realized, we have the 
fullest proofs. Charleston, Savannah, Mobile, 


‘and New Orleans will become great marts of 


| trade. 


Export duties and direct taxation will be 
to them a prosperous policy; but how will it op- 
erate upon the mechanical and manufacturing and 


> 


mining industry and capital of Missouri, of Ken- 


| tucky, of Virginia, of North Carolina, of Mary- 


land, and Delaware, if they should form part of 
the confederation? I know it is asserted that a 


| mutuality of purposes and a community of inter- 


est in slavery will avoid this result. How isitto 
be avoided? Sir, when itinvolvesa contradiction 
of the avowed designs of South Carolina for the 
last thirty years, and is in perfect correspond- 
ence with the declared plans of the people of the 
cotton States themselves, how, I say, will you 
avoid it? 

An examination of the census of 1860 will dis- 
close the astounding fact that if the Constitution 
of the United States is taken as a provisional 
form of government under this new convention 
which they have called to meet in Montgomery, 
Alabama, the cotton States, with those abutting 
upon them, will have, under the fixed ratio of 
representation, the legislative power over the bor- 
der slave States, and they will be bound by a 
policy which may be, as to their great material 
and mechanical interests, as oppressive as it will 
be ruinous. If these causes should exist, we shall 
have an antagonism in that union quite as great; 
fiftyfold intensified, it may be, beyond anything 
we have ever had in this. But if the other view 
is taken, and the border States are encouraged and 
protected in manufactures, the white population 
of those States will be so vastly increased that 
they will be but nominal slave States, finally be- 
coming free States by the very necessities of their 
existence under that inexorable law of population 
to which I have referred. What principle in free- 
trade, or any other principle for which they are 
now contending, will the cotton States have gained 
by this most disastrous revolution? What time it 


| may take toeffect these results, no human sagacit 
| can foretell; but that they will follow, if any reli- 


ance at all can be placed upon past experience, is 
at least my own fixed and solemn conviction. 


|| With a tier of free States along the whole northern 
* Dear Sir: Your favor ofthe 4th has come to hand, and | 
|| its contents have been carefully observed. I think you can 


border of Texas, the western borders of Louis- 
iana and Arkansas, the northern and western 
portions of Missouri, of Kentucky, of Virginia, 
and of Maryland, a distance of nearly four thou- 
sand miles, this inevitable law of population, 
— from its geographical center in the 
Northwest, and with the facilities for settlement 
which a Pacific railroad will give, a branch of 
which the South voluntarily and most fallaciously 
relinquishes, the great hog-eating Teutons ofthese 
vast plains will bear down even upon Texas and 
Mexico, and ultimately bear them away from any 
confederacy into which they may enter. In the 
Union there is at least a fair prospect that Mex- 
ico, by the very necessities of our position, will 
fall into our hands, and in the providence of God 
it may yet be that thisnow distracted land, cursed 


| with civil feuds, and racked with internecine 
and credit sunk into disrepute, it would be an casy matter |! 


wars, may yet be reserved for the purpose of 
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working out the great problem under which the || 


brain of this vast nation is now overwhelmed and | 
reels. | 

Mr. Speaker, geatlemen from the North shrink | 
back in dismay at the very mention of a propo- | 
sition to protect slavery south of the line of 362 | 
30’, either as applied to territory now existing, or | 
which may be hereafter acquired, when it 1s per- 
fectly demonstrable, on the law of population to 
which we have referred, that every slave State 
erected within the tropics can only be had at the 
ultimate sacrifice of a Cadel State along the bor- 
ders of the free States. The policy is the prey 
of Saturn feeding on the bodies of his own chil- 
dren. Itis time the North, as well as the South, 
appreciated this state of facts. The field for argu- 
ment and illustration thus presented is inviting 
indeed; but within the limits of an hour | can but 
make suggestions, rather than maintain any ex- 
tended line of remark. The question for the states- 
man to decide is: whether the South shall not be 
guaranticd by constitutional enactments, if need 
be, in the principle secured to her by that instru- 
mentitself, by the decision of the Supreme Court; 
a principle ak may not only be barren of any 


practical advantage to her, but, if-rendered effect- || 


ive, can only be so on the basis of a compensat- 
ing benefit to the free States themsclves, of open- 
ing up new ficlds in a temperate and genial clime 





for the increase of white population. 

t would fain hope, in the determination of this 
vast question, we may rise above the silly pre- 
judices and splendid shams of the hour. Let us 
have no more cant. Let our eyes not blink under 
the truth as it is. Let us enlighten, as best we 
may, the people of this great country, not only 
as to their duties in the present, but as to their 
destiny to come. Let us feel we have a country 


to save, instead of a geographical section to rep- |) 


resent. Letus act as men, and not as partisans; | 
and the old Constitution, now in the very trough | 
of the sea, with battered masts and sailsinshreds, | 
rolling at the mercy of every breaker, will again, 


with her dark and weather-beaten sides, loom || 


from the deep; will again skim over the waves 
like the sea-bird, that scarce wets his bosom on 
their snowy crests, ringing with glad shouts, and 
the rapture of anticipated triumph, as when she 
ranged, like a mighty monster of the deep, be- 
neath the castles of Tripoli, striking them dumb | 
as she passed, or, as when she spread her broad 
and glorious banner to the winds, and rushed, | 
like a strong man rejoicing to run a race, on the | 
Giuerriere and the Java. 

Mr. Speaker, L have necessarily left much un- 
said. My last hope upon this most distracting 
question is upon the action of Virginia. Heed 
her voice while yet youmay! Ll would now con- | 
clude all I have to say in the solemn warning of 
one of her noblest sons, the author of the Dec- 
laration of Independence himself, who, in 1798, 
ina period not unlike the present, appealed to 
erring sisters to cling to the sanctuary of their 
fathers, 

‘In every free and deliberative society,’’ says 
he, ‘there must, from the nature of man, be op- 
posite parties and violent discussionsand discords; 
and one of these, for the most part, must prevail 
ever the other for a longer or shorter time. Per- 
haps this party division is necessary to induce 
each to watch and delate to the people the pro- 
ceedings of the other. But if, on a temporary su- 
periority of the one party, the other is to resort to a 
scission of the Union, no Federal Government can | 
ever exist. If, to rid ourselves of the present rule 
of Massachusetts and Connecticut, we break up 
the Union, will the evil stop there? Suppose the 
New England States be aan cut off: will our 
natures be changed? Are we not men still, with 
all the passions of men? Immediately we shall 
seea Pennsylvania and Virginia party arise in the 
residuary confederacy, and the public mind will 
be distracted with the same party spirit. What 
game, too, will one party have in their hands by eter- 
nally threatening cach other, that ,unless they do so, 
they will join their northern neighbors? If we re- | 
duce our Union to Virginia and North Carolina, | 
immediately the conflict will be established be- | 
tween the representatives of these two States; 
and even they will end by breaking into their sim- 
ple units. Sceing, therefore, that an association 
of men, who will not quarrel with one another, is a | 





LL 





| erings transferred to others.’’ A little patience, 
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thing that never yet existed, from the greatest 
Confederacy of nations down to a town meeting | 
or vestry; seeing that we must have somebody | 
to quarrel with, J had rather keep our New Eng- | 
land associates for that purpose than to sce our bick- | 


mark you, Mr. Speaker—* a little patience, and 
WE SHALL SEE THE REIGN OF WITCHES PASS OVER, 
THEIR SPELLS DISSOLVED, AND THE PEOPLE RECOV- 


ERING THEIR TRUE SIGHT, RESTORING THEIR Gov- | 


ERNMENT TO ITS TRUE PRINCIPLES.”’ 








STATE OF THE UNION. 


SPEECH OF HON. T. A. R. NELSON, 
OF TENNESSEE, 
In rue House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
January 25, 1861. 


The House having under consideration the report from 
the select committee of thirty-three— 

Mr. NELSON said: 

Mr. Speaker: I have not very frequently at- 
tempted to occupy this floor, because I thought it 
was more becoming in me,asanew member, un- 
acquainted with the modes of procedure, to leave 


the management of public affairs more to those |) 
| who are familiar with the rules of the House, than 


endeavor to take the lead in them myself. I have 
on many occasions, however, addressed public 


| assemblies. Asa professional man, I have fre- 


quently pleaded for the life of my client, when he 


sat pale and trembling behind me, and hung with 


breathless expectation upon every word that fell 


| from my lips; but never, on any occasion, have I 


| attempted to address any public assembly under 


so painful a consciousness of the maguitude of 
the subject, and of my inability to meetit, as that 
which oppresses me now. I stand here to-day, 
not to plead fora client whose life, at most, is of 
comparatively small importance, when he is re- 


| garded as a component part of society. I rise to 


advocate the most important cause the world has 
ever known—to plead for the life of my country. 
God grant, that in my humble effort to vindicate 
it, I may say nothing which may be calculated to 
foment the disturbances that exist in our once 
happy and peaceful Union! God grant that I 
may say nothing which shall be considered as 
aiding the secession movement on the one hand, 


or as favoring the Republican party, which now | 


has the control of the destiny of this country, on 
the other. 

Three short months ago this great nation was 
indeed prosperous andhappy. Whata startling, 
wondrous change has come over it within that 
brief period ! Commercial disaster and distress per- 
vade the land. Hundreds and thousands of hon- 
est laboring men have been thrown out of employ- 


|, ment. Gloom and darkness hang over the people. 


The tocsin of war has been sounded. The clangor 
of arms has been heard. And we who have wit- 
nessed these fearful and awful events passing with 
lightning rapidity before us; we who, in a great 
degree, have it in our power to arrest their prog- 
ress—how have we met the great crisis in which 
our beloved country is involved? Have we run 
with great haste to the rescue? Have we stood 
up like men, and rallied around the flag of our 
country, and endeavored to preserve and sustain 


|| it in all its integrity and all its majesty? No, sir; 


no. While these events have been passing be- 
fore us, like the visions of some horrible dream; 
while whole States have placed themselves in 
battle array against our Government, we seem to 
be utterly beadeatate to meet the dangers which 
menace us on every hand. We have met here 
day after day, and week after week, to consider 
any other topic rather than discuss the great con- 
troversy which involves the destiny of our own 
country, and the hope for free government through- 
out the world. When our attention is called to 
the momentous issues before us, we discuss them 
as if they were topics of fleeting and transitory 
importance; and, clinging to party tes and party 
associations, we seem to forget that we are actors 
in the salvation or destruction of a Union which 
has no parallel in history, no equal on earth. 
Whatspirit broods over us, that we cannot arouse 
to asense of the danger? What malign influence 
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in the spirit of conciliation and concessio, .. 
which the Government was created? Oy the me 
side, we have heard the strongest Netlist 
against all compromise and any concession: ; om 
on the other, the most ominous announcemen, 
have been made to the country that nothing ; vs 
been done, nothing attempted, to relieve us f — 

_the dangers and the difficulties by which ae = 
surrounded. a 
What is the cause of thea athy and indiff, 
ence—not to say the crimina inertness—whici, 
seem, to some extent, to have taken Possess; ; 
of the House? There must be some cause: «..; 
so far as I comprehend the condition of the fam 
try and of the Congress of the United Stay, s, | 
have come to the conclusion that there are a 
very common, and at the same time very projy. 
inent, causes which lie at the foundation of 1), 
indifference which has hitherto characterized oy 
deliberations on this subject. The one is pride 
of opinion, and the other is party spirit, | 4) 
not pretend to be more exempt from these t) 
_ other men; but I will, in this effort to secure pea: 
_and repose toa distracted land, endeavor to reljoy, 
myself as far as possible from both. 
That pride of opinion which yields nothing ¢,, 
the sake of harmony, is unworthy, of freemp». 
that party spirit which acknowledges the demay: 





and 


iN 


of party as superior to those of our country. js 
| unworthy the Representatives of freemen; ay: 
| when I see how we are all fettered and bound, jo 
a greater or less extent, by chains like these, qy- 
thinks that— 
** Henry—the forest-born Demosthenes, 
Whose thunder shook the Philip of the seas, 
And stoic Franklin’s energetic shade, 
Robed in the lightnings which his hand allayed, 
And Washington, the tyrant-tamer, wake ~ 
To bid us blush for these vile chains or break.” 
Let us, like the imprisoned captive, burst our 
chains with one strong bound, and feel that w, 
are free; free to rally around the standard of our 
country; free to do our duty, regardless of al 
party ties and associations; free to relieve th 
public mind from the intense agony of suspense; 
free to preserve, and give to posterity, the greatest 
and best Government the world has ever seen. 
Although we have been deficient in the energy 
and poenetants so urgently demanded by the 
occasion, I do not concur, Mr. Speaker, in th 
| opinion expressed on this floor by an honoral 
tepresentative from the South, that nothing has 
been done tending toward conciliation. I grant 
that nothing has been done which can be regarded 
as a settlement of our unhappy controversies. 
Nothing has as yet been accomplished which wil! 
restore peace and harmony in the country; but, 
as I will endeavor to show in the course of my 
remarks, much has been effected in the way of 
adjustment; and if we will do justice, instead of 
letting the news go forth with lightning speed to 
all parts of the country that there is no hope; 
instead of fanning the flame of excitement, we 
should frankly proclaim to our despondent coun- 
trymen that ioe are signs of promise amid the 
darkness that surrounds us. 
the Union be on the alert. 


| et the friends of 
Let the people re- 
| member that, although a portion of its most de- 
voted adherents sincerely despair of reconciliation, 
yet, ever since the meeting of Congress, some 0! 
our public men, as well as too many of our pub- 
lic journals, have labored with untiring assiduity 
to produce the impression that no compromise Is 
possible; the object being to widen the breach 
between the sections, and to expedite the seces- 
sion movement. A brief review of some of our 
proceedings will show that such a conclusion 18 
rash and premature. : ; 
Mr. Speaker, soon after—I may say immedi- 
| ately after—the commencement of this session 0! 
Congress, I had the honor, as a member of the 
national committee, to present to its consideration 
certain joint resolutions to amend the Consut” 
tion of the United States, which I supposed would 
form a proper basis for a compromise. Omitting 
the caption, the amendments proposed were as 
follows: 


Arr. XIE. In all that territory ceded by France to tle 
United States, under the name of Louisiana, and in all 
territory ceded by Mexico to the United States, which lies 

north of 36° 30’ north latitude, which is notincluded “ ithin 
| the limits of any State, slavery and involantary ser’ _ 
| otherwise than in the punishment of crimes, whereo! th 


trammels us that we cannot reach an adjustment || parties shall have been duly convicted, shail be, and is 


ing as 
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oo = = =r —— een gael ie laa Se a ena 
‘ion forever prohibited. In all Territories, or parts of || ern gentlemen? Northern gentlemen say they || one half of what I desire to say to the House and 
'¢ es, south of said line of 36° 30’, slavery may exist, || cannot support the line of 36° 30’, because they | the country. I must notice these things hastily 
: lib protected by such rules and regulations as Con : ; wiies } i : | : S 
Pau ee Oeeribe. When such Territories form consti- || S8Y it is a concession of slavery south of that line. || and impertectly. 
TH kt rescri . : ‘ . - . . ° -,* > Py ‘ . 
ny . with a view to their admission into the Union as || How is it a concession to slavery south of that L hope, Mr. Speaker, that gentlemen of the Re 
me e or when new States may be formed, as now provided |) line? Does notslavery exist there already, by the || publican party will forgive me when I say that we 
= ut of any State or States, any part of which is situate |) laws of New Mexico? And when we ask you to || of the South think we have just cause of fear and 
. +) of a line of 36° 30° of north latitude, extending from noi J : H b 
S atlantic to the Paeifie ocean, such Territory, or new rally to the support of that line, do we ask you || apprehension ofthe North. Ido notsay thisto you, 
e tlanti ‘ i an, hl 2 . Vas ‘ ; . ‘ * * . . °. 8 ° 
we eee. applying for admission into the Union, may continue || to relinquish one jot or uttle of your principles? |) or to your party, in any spirit of bravado or un 
or abolish slavery, and shall be ere on a S Gen foot- |} Weask you to do nothing more than to recognize || kindness. We have had too much of that already; 
Srates aw shi > passe , gress 4 = . - : es ~ . . ; : 
diff ng as other States. a tae i ecateun || what already exists south of that line, without |) and would to God that feelings of hatred and re- 
7 interfering With, or prohibiting, the sia t ade in e slave- || ; reer : | : le . le es co. 1 eens haial - a anifented el lala 
Ww! hiding States, or in the Territories, or new States, now | your procurement and independt nto your ac- |, venge, Which are too often manifested, were ban 
Ss eating. or Which may be created south of said line. Con- || tion—to acknowledge the fact that slavery is there, || ished from our Halls, and that, as brethren, hav- 
Ss a gress shall not abolish slavery in eae of Columbia. || and to say that you will not imterfere with it. || ing a common love for our common country, we 
7 7. t ati d sons f ca, any foreig . ‘ e t J 
cou rhe importation of persons from Africa, or any foreign |) win: do we give you as compensation for that? |; could come together upon some honorable terms 
Stare or country, to be hetd as slaves or in involuntary servi- s ; ’ os ; D . 
ites, | rude, sball not be allowed. || We offer you that slavery shall be forever pro- |; of adjustment, that would be satisfactory to the 
’ ude, Sie ; - “ps e . ¢ . . 7 - ¢ 
tw \gr. XIV. Congress shall provide by law for the arrest |) hibited north of that line; and if there is any con- | consciences of us all. 
prom of fugitive slaves sen ey eaatteees etecinees ed cession in this matter, f maintain that itis acon- || Now, Mr. Speaker, why do I say we have just 
. T rj i or, & wv i eturn to eir owners ° . ‘ T ° oe 5 " ° ; 
the Ny a i ouch Gaghiven cannot be arrested, Congress || ©¢SS!on from the South to the North. Itis an | cause of fear? I have not the time to point them 
y asters. s g $ ‘ | 3 . gress * ~ @ -« | ;. > 
di may nee t laws providing for indemnity from the persons, abandonment of the Dred Scott decision, so faras || out, except only in a general way. We have 
prid counties, or towns, by whom or in which the escape may || slavery is concerned, north of the line of 36° 30’. cause of fear in the abolition publications of books, 
Id mec mem ion mr a SS aeae ae oo I repeat, it is only asking the Republican party || sermons, and speeches, which have been so much 
se provisions shall be null and void. ongress may : : shan endanael fae . r ; ‘ ¥ . 
" a 4 statutes as may be deemed proper to enforce || NOt tO pledge themselves to establish slavery, but circulated in the North, and in which we of th 
pea these amendments. || simply to recognize a fact which exists without |} South have been so grossly and unjustly abused. 
“il Anr. XV. The electors shall meet in their respective || their agency, and for which they are in no con- |} We have cause of fear in the personal liberty bills 
. ‘ ,eih > An Tien Denci ’ . . . - ¢ . . . . © 
States and vote by ballot for President and Vice President || ceivable form responsible: the one fact that the |) which have been passed by northern Legislatures, 
one of whom shall be an inhabitant north of said line of . : a - ; ; : a 
5 25° 30 of north latitude, extending from the Auantie to the | people of that country have recognized and estab- || and which have been sanctioned by northern con 
m Pacifie ocean; the other, an inhabitant south of said line ; lishe d slavery themselves. Sir, what concession | ventions. It gives me pleasure to say, however, 
and both of whom shall not be inhabitants of the same || is therein this? Does the word concession grate || that the present indications are that most, or all, 
yyi State. || harshly upon the Republican ear? [have been || of these will be repealed. We have had just cause 
al Those resolutions, as I stated to the committee || pained to hear gentlemen of that party announce | of fear in the facts that men have violated the Con- 
d, at the time I introduced them, were not designed || on this floor their utter repugnance to concession || stitution of the United States, which secures the 
) We to express my own political sentiments, but to || and compromise. I will not, I cannot, believe right of arresting fugitives from service or labor, 
present such a middle ground as I had supposed || that this sentiment is common toa majority of the | and have resisted lawful efforts to apprehend our 
might meet with the approbation of the different || members of that party. temember, gentlemen, || slaves when they have run away from us; and 
parties in thecountry. Pending the consideration that our Government was formed ina spirit of ||) men, who have endeavored to enforce the consti- 
of those propositions, resolutions similar in oo || compromise. It has been preserved in the same || tutional right which belongs to us, have been mur- 
ciple were offered in the Senate by one of theablest || Spirit. Nothing will save it now but a manifest- || dered in cold blood upon northern soil, as Ken- 
and most distinguished of our statesmen and pa- || ation of the same spirit. No compromise! No |) nedy and Gorsuch were murdered, a few years 
our triots; and knowing that his name would justly || concession! W hy, sir, we act upon this prin- || ago, in Pennsylvania. We have had wicked and 
W give to them a far greater weight and importance |, ciple every day of our lives, and in all our social |) unlawful assaults made upon our peace by such 
our than my own, I cheerfully withdrew them, and || and business intercourse; and had not our Creator |) men as John Brown and his associates; and in- 
a submitted those of that Senator to the considera- | compromised with his own law and with fallen |) cendiary documents have, time and again, been 
the tion of the committee. They have not been adopt- |, man, by sending his Son to save us, we would || thrown into our midst to kindle the flame of in- 
1S ed, it is true; but, conceding, as I did, in offering || have no hope in this world, or in the world to || surrection in the South, 
te those resolutions, much to the opinions of others, |, come. We have, Mr. Speaker, a greater cause of fear, 
and finding others were willing to make conces- | Mr. Speaker, many southern gentlemen regard || if possible, in the fact that prominent members 
rey sions also in supporting them for the sake of com- | it as humiliating, degrading, to treat the Repub- || of the Republican party have announced the doc- 
t promise, [still think those resolutions would give || lican party with any sort of deference or respect. | trine upon the floor ofthe House of Representatives 
peace to our country. I fear their fate is already || Sir, 1 regard nothing as humiliating when the || that the Supreme Court, as now constituted, is a 
sealed; but still, as the people in various States, || weal of my country is at stake; and [ entreat, [ || partisan tribunal, and are doing all they can to 
1s and especially in the conservative States of the || implore, the members of that party to consider sap the public confidence in the greatest judicial 
ut South, have signified their willingness to accept || Well before they reject the proposition for a com- |) tribunal upon carth. And here let me say, that 
led them and have hauled the efforts of the distinguish- i promise line; not because it emanated from me; || if there is any one thing in this country which, 
es. ed and venerable Senator from Kentucky with || not because it was proposed also by other gentle- || above all others, gives to the people security in 
vill rapture and delight; as they have rallied to their |} men whose opinions are entitled to high respect; || their civil and religious liberties, it is the inde- 
ut, support in northern as well as southern States, I || but because a large portion of the country has | dapat faithfulness of the judicial tribunals. 
Ly think this is anargument which is strongand pow- || expressed itself for it, and because, preeminent || We may talk as much as we please about our 
of erful in its character, why we, as the representa- || among those who have recommended it, stands | equality; but the impartial administration of jus- 
of tives of the people, should endeavor to respond to || the great name of the distinguished Senator from || tice, more than all other causes, secures and en- 
to the demand of the public will. || Kentucky. Ab, sir, it would not merely electrify || forces it. There is one place yet where all men 
e; It is not my purpose to argue those resolutions || the whole country, if this measure should be \| are equal in our country; and that, sir, is in a 
we at length; but [ may say, in regard to them, that || adopted, but in the sere and yellow leaf of age, || court of justice. There the poor and the rich 
1! the most important of them—one which it was || 4 patriot, a statesman, an honest and honorable || stand upon the same footing; and there the judge, 
he hoped would be promptly accepted by all parties || man, an ‘‘old man eloquent,”’ a man of sterling || with the impartial balance in his hand, weighs 
of —is that which proposes a restoration, in prin- || worth, one who || the rights of either. There the man who has been 
ciple, of the Missouri compromise line. It was | «< Never bent the pregnant hinges of the knee, | oppressed and injured by his neighbor can go; 
- hoped, at the time that line was offered to the Re- | Where thrift might follow fawning,” and there he can feel that his rights will be as- 
ny vublican party, that they would rally to its sup- | sy - ek || serted and maintained. » only rational libert 
: } s I ' Y> y lly 0 1 li would be delighted and rejoiced, in winding up his || §“ nd maintain d The « ily rational libe rty 
0 port, because the repeal of the Missouri compro- Sel ade eRe ahdinel an ve ataled by do- || We emoy is that which is guarded by our laws, 
" chine line eenndl Si otal I roared || SPlenc id and noble career as a statesman, by do- |! | “py eels nd Piece | 
) nise line was the origin of that party. Itwasfeared || . ae ial ant Santen. eetnasy ¢ |, and enforced by an independent judiciary. The 
fy hat b f; he S bel ‘ ing one great and final act for the preservation of : le ¢ its i ° hic. binen: 
‘y that members from the South be onging to the . pecttineen:|. en 10 tiene Ghdvmes sho || ST at element of its success Is pu slic confidence; 
IS Democrati rould . our institutions. es, sir, if that old man, who f let tl l hich hae . io 
ratic party would notagree to the adoption | : a ie toenails he | But let the assaults which have been made by the 
h of that li I ti he |, Scems, to mortal eyes, to be trembling upon the || po ublicans a Rieloss triluieal 6s 
at line, because they contend that, underthe | ~ of tl les Seat Hen Steg . ed ine epublicans upon the highest tribunal in the 
7 deciai fthe S ant . verge of the grave, and who, in a few short years || oui | } al 
: ecision of the Supreme Court, in the Dred Scott || en-aaen: eel Metart Irom we,. Wat whtes 11, 9 ™ repeated through the land, and let the 
ir case, we have an equal right to go with our slaves | ia ae + grb A Ren 18 meter tite respect of our people for our Supreme Court, and 
‘3 to all the Territor; . : : trust, will be long spared—lI say if he were hon- | P ied yee 
8 1e Territories of the United States; andas a. cee f hin thew of cutleenenn it other courts, be destroyed, and I tell you, Mr. 
the line of 3 oo vars . ored by the adoption of his plan of settlement; if een Meee oe bid “ farewell. 
1¢ Line of 36° 30’ gives up our claim to establish || he could feel that the last act of his public life || Speaker, that we may bi farewell, a long fare- 
sie , - = : * 4 ~ ae 4 . 4 1 . 
i slavery north of it, and the Crittenden resolutions ied-cineed tein onieee 5 ey hemes ‘Cimew-Gunt. | well, to all our greatness”’ as a nation. 
. . s ; . c : , . . - 
: only demand protéction south of it, there was a Within he nanses to y>" ; eed But, sir, I return to the consideration of the 
t reasonable probability that it would meet with || on P a : ‘ ai || questions which are before the House. I shall 
He aes ‘ aetna > ‘trom whoee be : ; ; : 
n strong cppemren fromthe South. Iwas pleased || iuaneno~,-, CO rom whose bourn | not, upon this occasion, discuss the proposition 
I= and gratified in the committee to see southern gen- || So ; || which has been submitted by the national com- 
d tlemen, holding extreme opinions, rallying to the || the first welcome he will receive to the brighter || mittee for the admission of New Mexicoas a State. 
fg support of that line; and I believe, this day, if the || sphere that awaits him, will be from the genial || In the discharge of my duty, [ judged it incum- 
3 two Houses of Congress will adopt the Crittenden || spirit of the noble-hearted Clay, and that upon | bent upon me to point out very briefly the objec- 
resolutions, or some resolutions of a similar char- | the green bank beyond the dark river of death, || tions existing to that measure, as a measure of 
ie acter,it will give peace and repose toourcountry. | they will shake hands upon the deliverance, the || peace, in a minority report which [ shall take th 
i" rhose resolutions would, in my humble judg- redemption of their belove dcountry. [Great ap- || liberty of appending to the report of my speech. 
* ment, be satisfactory to a large majority of the plause in the galleries.) _ I shall not, therefore, discuss that question now: 
: southern States, perhaps to all of them but one. I shall not discuss this question any further, | but I willsay, Mr. Speaker, that while Ladvocats 
ie d cannot they be voted for without any sacri- | because within the ime by which Lam limited by |) the Missouri compromise and the Crittenden 
is 4 


fice of honor and principle upon the part of north- 


| the rules of the House I shall not be able to say | 


proposition as affording the basis—not the ulti 
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matum, but the basis—of a settlement which I have 
respectfully presented to the consideration of the 
dominant party in this House; yet I differ with 
the opinion which was expressed by the gentle- 
man from Arkansas [Mr. Rov yesterday. He 
stated that the proceedings of the national com- 
mittee were **a miserable abortion;’’ that they 
amounted to nothing; that they would do nothing 
towards quieting the people. I differ with him, 
sir, in that; and I will presently very briefly state 
why. To be sure, Mr. Speaker, at one period in 
our deliberations, it seemed as if no proposition 
would come from the Republican party that looked 
as if it could at all consummate a settlement of 
these distracting questions; and I felt that, per- 
haps, it might be better for me to withdraw from 
its deliberations; but without any knowledge of 
that fact, without any concert whatever between 
us, on the very day that [ had this purpose in 
contemplation, the gentleman from Maseache- 
setts, [Mr. Apams,] rose with a resolution in 
his hard, for which, sir—if he will pardon me 
for an allusion to the atmosphere from which he 
comes—I thought he deserved the very highest 
degree of credit. He is a man, I think, of some- 
what ultra opinions upon the subject of slavery; 
he comes from a State whose Senators have de- 
nounced itin the fiercest and most opprobrious 
terms; and yet, sir, the gentleman from Massa- 
chusetts, in a spirit worthy the honorable and 
noble lineage from whence he sprang, bounded 
over all these shackles and ties by which he was 
confined, and offered a proposition which may 
ae his popularity at home, and for which I think 
1¢ deserves the highest degree of credit. What 
was it?) Why, his proposition—and it has been 
reported to the House—is, in substance and effect, 
without quoting itliterally, thatslavery shall never 
be abolished in any State where it exists without 
the assentofsuch State and every one of the States. 
What is the great grievance that we of the South 
have complained of? I do not speak now of the 
secessionists, those who for years have been medi- 
tating this movement of dissolving the Union, and 
have been attempting to “ fire the southern heart, 
and precipitate the cotton States into revolution,”’ 
but Tsay that all through the South the opinion 
has prevailed—and it exists in good faith, growing 
out of the doctrine of the ‘irrepressible conflict,”’ 
which was announced by an eminent Senator 
from New York—that there is the utmost danger 
of an attempt, on the part of the free States, to 
abolish the institution of slavery in the States. 
Now, although we have an acknowledged consti- 
tutional right to its preservation there, yet they 
give us more in these resolutions than we have 
under the Constitution; because, under the Con- 
stitution as it now is, slavery could be abolished 
in the States, as [ take it, by an amendment of the 
Constitution, adopted by the consent of three 
fourths of the States; but, under the amendment 
proposed by the committee, slavery can never be 
abolished in the States where it exists without the 
assent of the slaveholding States, and, indeed, of 
every one of the States. I hailed it then,asI hail 
it now, as a measure of peace. As I understand 
his late speech in the Senate, it meets the appro- 
bation of the author of the ‘irrepressible con- 
flict”? doctrine himself, [Mr. Sewarp,] the Ajax 
of his party; and but for the excitement that pre- 
vails in the country, this resolution, if shophell Uy 
Congress and the requisite number of States, 
would go far toremove, or almost entirely remove, 
many of the just sources of apprehension that we 
have from the Republican party. 

Mr. CURTIS. With the permission of the 
gentleman from Tennessee, I desire to correct him 
upon one point. He states the proposition in 
such a way that it might appear that the commit- 
tee of thirty-three reported against allowing a 
sovereign State to dispose of slavery as it pleases. 
I know the gentleman does not mean it. 

Mr. NELSON. I did not so state. The gen- 
tleman misunderstood me. 

Mr.CURTIS. [f know the gentleman did not 
intend to be so understood. 

Mr NELSON. Certainly not. So much for 
that subject. There are other resolutions which 


have been considered by the committee, and which || gislature. 


will, no doubt, be adopted by the House. What 
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country which designs to interfere with slavery | 
in the District of Columbia, or with the inter- | 


State slave trade. That is equivalent toa solemn 
pledge by the Republican party that these things 
will not be done. There isa resolution recom- 


mending the northern States to repeal their per- | 


sonal liberty bills. An important bill has been 
| reported for the arrest of fugitives from justice; 
| and there are other resolutions, which I cannot 
| discuss within my time, but all of which are of 
a pacific character, and all of which show that, 
while northern gentlemen have not come up to the 
requirements and the just demands of the South, 
stilt they have evinced a disposition to meet us in 
the way of conciliation. And, sir, if anything I 
can say here to-day will make an impression on 
the minds of any one, I would invoke gentlemen 
to come one step further, and to do what they be- 
_ lieve to be right. If it is right and proper to adopt 
| the constitutional amendments offered by Mr. 
Apams, why cannot you give us these things 
which you propose in the form of a congressional 
resolution in the shape of constitutional guaran- 
tees? If itis right to give us one, it is equally 
right to give us the other. And if, by conceding 
itin the shape of congressional guarantees, you 
can give quiet and peace to the South, and save 
| ourcountry from the horrors of civil war, it should 
| be done. After all is said and done, how narrow 
is the boundary that divides the two sections of 
the Confederacy! If gentlemen will give to the 
South, in the form of constitutional guarantees, 
what they propose in the form of resolutions, and 
what is earnestly asked by the most conservative 
men in the South, why, then, every question that 
distracts the country will be settled, except this 
question of the Territories; and so far as that is 
| concerned, I would again invoke gentlemen to 
adopt the Missouri compromise line. 
Mr. STRATTON. I would ask the honorable 
gentleman from Tennessee, whether he and his 








the Missouri compromise line in its original form, 
extending to the eastern boundary of California ? 

Mr. NELSON. We will be satisfied with the 
Missouri compromise line as we propose it here 
—as it is adapted to the changed condition of the 
country. We merely want a recognition, on prin- 
ciples such as we have in the Crittenden resolu- 
tions, of the existence of slavery there, and its 
protection. 

Mr. MALLORY. Will my friend from Ten- 
nessee permit me to ask the gentleman from New 
Jersey a question? 

Mr. NELSON. I will yield to every gentle- 
man upon the floor of the House, if the interrup- 
tions are not to come out of my time. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore, (Mr. Burrinton 
| in the chair.) The Chair ttn no objection. 
| Mr. NELSON. Then I yield to my friend 





| from Kentucky. 


| Mr.MALLORY. I would simply ask the gen- 

| tleman from New Jersey, if he would be willing to 
give us the Missouri compromise line as a con- 

| stitutional amendment? tad I would ask him 

| further, if he does not know that it would be idle 

to pass itas a law, inasmuch as the Supreme Court 
has pronounced it unconstitutional ? 

Mr. STRATTON. I will answer the gentle- 
man from Kentucky. Iam willing to give the 
Missouri compromise line as an amendment to 
Constitution, in its original language. Further 
than that I will not go. 

Mr. NELSON. Lhope, Mr. Speaker, that there 
are enough gentlemen on that side of the House 
who will offer us even that. If they do, let us 
take it into consideration; and let us consider it 
not as partisans, butas patriots. Let us endeavor 
to meet them in the same spirit in which they 
come to us. If we do that, we can soon settle 
and adjust the difficulties that now exist in the 
country. I trust that gentlemen of the Repub- 
lican party will not consider that I am asking too 
much when I ask this. Intelligent as they are, 
they know but little of the true state of feeling in 
the South. Ihave herc, and wish I had time to 
comment upon it, the message recently sent by 
the Governor of the State of Tennessee to the Le- 

Itis a sort of bill of indictment against 
the Republican party of the North. Among other 


are they? There is a resolution declaring, in sub- |! things, it charges you with a design to abolish 
stance and effect, that there is no party in this |) slavery in the District of Columbia; charges you 


friends would be satisfied with the restoration of || 
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with a design to interfere with the inter-State «)..... 
trade, although your platform contains aaeee 
on the subject of slavery in this District, and | : 
a distinct disavowal of any intention to interf a 
with our domestic institution in the States w),,.. 
itexists. It contains numerous other charm... - 
that character; and I regret that I have not ho, 
to notice them all, for I could furnish Sxeemcen 
and reasons why gentlemen of the Repu! lic : 
party should be willing to meet us ina spirit f 
conciliation. z 

As I have been asked again, I may say tha: «, 
far as I am personally concerned, 1 would be wy). 
ing to receive the Missouri compromise |ine as , 
originally was. I doubt, however, whether th», 
would be satisfactory-to the entire South, aya I 
do not undertake to speak for other gentlemey j 
regard to it. I would be willing to assent to almox, 
anything rather than see this land drenched \, 
blood; rather than see brother arrayed again. 
brother, and friend against friend, in the horri)), 
strife which will soon exist if we do not do s 
thing to quiet this spirit of disunion which pre 
vails. 

Mr. MORSE. Will the gentleman allow ». 
to ask him a question? The gentleman sajij , 
moment ago that the Governor of his State }jnq 
brought two charges against the Republicay par. 
ee that party intended toabolish slayery jy 
‘ 


as it 


Me 


e District of Columbia and to prohibit the siay, 


| trade between the States. I want to answer thos; 


charges, and I do so by saying that since the oy. 
ganization of the Republican party, no man, North 
or South, ever heard a Republican take any such 
ground. It is not in any Republican platforn 


| nor in any Republican speech. Republicans do 


not want to do any such thing. 

Mr. NELSON. Iam glad to hear the genilo- 
man thus express himself. 1] wish to let members 
of the Republican party know the state of sen 
ment entertained and uttered by high public func- 
tionaries in my State, and in other parts of the 
South. Itis charged here that the Republican 
party has justified and exalted to the highest hion- 
ors of admiration, the horrid murders and arsons 
of the John Brown raid, and has canonized the 
felons as saints and martyrs. I say, not to the 
Republican party, but because it is due to the 
cause of a that if you judge of the party by 
its platform, it distinctly denounced the raid of 
John Brown, and declared that the party would 
never interfere with slavery in the States. I speak 
this not for the ear of the House, but for the 
ony ow of the State of Tennessee. ‘* Let justice 

e done, though the heavens fall.’”’ [Cries of 
** Good !’’} 

In order to let gentlemen know why we begand 
implore them to rally around some - standard 
of compromise, I have referred to the manner in 
which they are represented by a high public func- 
tionary. They are charged with having burned 
towns, poisoned wells, and conspired with slaves 
to depopulate northern Texas; although one gen- 
tleman from Texas declared in committee, as | 
hope he will do in the House, that there was litle 
or no foundaiion for it. 

It is said in the message of the Governor of 
Tennessee, that in the presidential election the 
Republican party easerten the equality of the black 
with the white race. How that fact is, | am un- 
informed; but we all know that Mr. Lincoln, when 
he was interrogated on that very subject by Judge 
Douglas in the contest of 1858, distinctly disa- 
vowed any such doctrine as being held by him. 

Now, Mr. Speaker, I have endeavored to do 
justice to the Republicans, both in the charges 
which I have made against them, and in those 
from which I have defended them. I deem 
proper to say this, because a convention has been 
called in my State, because propositions are made 
to arm the State, and because the storm of seces- 
sion is sre, over the State to-day; and it 1s 
almost impossible to resist it, unless gentlemen 
come up and meet us in the spirit of compromise 
of which I have so often spoken. 

Mr. Speaker, although not in this connection, 


I desire to read, in the hearing of gentlemen 0! 


the Republican party, an extract from a letter 
which I received a few days ago from a friend 10 
Tennessee, who is as much a friend of the Union 
as any other man init. He states: ' 

“1 am sorry to say the cause of secession is gaining 
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@ slay, crepeth daily in Tennessee, and all over the South. The || Mr. BLAKE. Will the gentleman from Ten- given courage to each other! With no time for inte 
Othine je puvlicans are to blame for it. They refuse to do any- || nossee yield to me for a single moment more? | popular deliberation, the concerted movement long peice 
1, 2 thing in Congress. We conservative Union men have this Mr. NELSON. I sald ter mantleme sieeuadl tN cenaietendadh. iupeatenh. tn ‘ 5 * 5 
id has t ve our teeth, and we are disarimed and unable to Mr. NELSON. Lam told by gentlemen around | meditated has precipitated, hurried them head i ee 
erg Uo longer. Of the three divisions of the State, East || me that | must not yield further; but 1 will give || long, into revolution; and now they groan under . 
Wher ronuessee is the only one where the Union party can carry || way to the gentleman for explanation. taxation and prostrate credit, and hear * the thun- : 
“ the day, and we are losing ground. If the Republicans do || — gq, BLAKE. I wish to make one single fur- || der of the captains and the shouting.”’ <ai2 
7 nin acompromise between this and the 4th of March, \] the > a. a otal | | 5 | . | If the Rist inet tnaks eunll 1 } 
tty TT »exee will go out of the Union. Lam candid in this, || ther remark. Wish to say not only that there t the people ot ae nnessee will look weil into 
Ments ee ou know how I stand, and how I have fought seces- || was no intention on my part, in offering that res- || the manifesto of South Carolina, in which she : 
a siow.”” || olution, to recognize the right to interfere with |, declares her independence, they will see to what ; 
Wit of Mr. FOUKE. I wish to call the attention of slavery in the States, but that it is not, in my |! straits those who prepared that document were 4 
she eentteman from Maine to a resolution offered || judgment, capable of any such construction. || reduced, in order to find any plausible ground on : 
hat so Z at last session of Congress by the gentleman from ||" Mr. MORSE. Wiil my friend from Tennessse || which to place the disunion of that State. It is 
Wi Ohio, (Mr. Braxe.] | yield to me for one minute to reply to a remark || not alone upon the slavery question. There are : 
€ as | Mr. SPAULDING. I object to its being made to me? , other and older issues with which the other south- 5 BR 
r that read. || Mr. NELSON. I fear thatif I yield now, some || ern States can have but little sympathy. Let the 
and | Mr. BURNETT. I hope the resolution will | other gentleman will then claim the same cour- || people of Tennessee, before they join the seces- 
1eN iy be read. I sentforit myself. While the gentle- || tesy. I prefer to go on, as gentlemen all around || sion ‘movement, direct their attention further to 
Imost man from ‘Tennessee is doing justice to the Re- || me insist that I shall do so. the fact that Governor Gist, in one of his mes- 4 
ed publican party, I hope that this record of theirs, |) Mr. Speaker, an argument, which I omitted to || sages to the Legislature of South Carolina, as- : 
r jarticularly as it concerns the gentleman from || Mention, in regard to the Missouri compromise || sumed the duty of alluding, in a manner which, 
Tt Maine, [Mr. Morse,] may go tothe country. || line, is one which I have no doubt will suggest || when carefully considered, is exceedingly offens- ei 
om Mr. SPAULDING. object to its being || itself to every gentleman; but, at the same ume, | ive, to what he is pleased to call ‘the border 
pre read. | it should not be omitted. Whatis that? Itis, |) States.”” I will not undertake to quote his lan- 
Mr. BURNETT. The gentleman from Ten- || that it will give peace and repose to the larger |) guage literally; but I remember he said in sub- vial 
vy nessee can read it himself. || portion of the South—perhaps to all; perhaps to | stance, in that message, that he desired them to . 
bid a Mr. NELSON. I do not know what this is, || every southern State. 1 cannot undertake to speak |, enact a law to prevent the introduction of slaves 
had but I will read it for the accommodation of the || for South Carolina, because the spirit of disunion || into their State from the border States, and that 
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gentleman. I confess thatthe manner in which the 
rules of this House are enforced has never struck 
my fancy particularly; but when gentlemen ask 
me to read something, 1 will do so for their ac- 


commodation, whether I desire to read it or not. |) 


Mr. Netson then read, from the House Journal | 
of last session, the following preamble and reso- 
lution offered by the gentleman from Ohio, [Mr. | 
Biake:]} 

' 


“ Whereas the chattelizing of humanity and the holding || 
of persons as property is contrary to natural justice and the |! 


fundamental principles of our political system, and is noto- 
riously a reproach to the country throughout the civilized 
world, and a serious hindrance to the progress of Republi- 
can liberty among the nations of the earth: Therefore, 

* Resolved, That the Committee on the Judiciary be, and 
the same is hereby, instructed to inquire into the expe- 
dieney of reporting a bill giving freedom to every human 
being and interdicting slavery wherever Congress has the 
constitutional power to legislate on the subject. 

* The question having been put, ‘ Will the [louse agree 
to the resolution? it was decided in the negative—ycas 60, | 
nays 109.”? 


Mr. McKNIGHT. Will the gentleman also | 
cal] attention to the fact that on the same day, | 
believe, a member on the Democratic side of the 
House introduced aresolution, which was adopted 
by unanimous consent, that the Committee on 
the Judiciary inquire whether the mechanics and 
workingmen of New England should or should | 
not be reduced to slavery? 

Mr. BLAKE. 1 wished only to say that I 
ofiered those resolutions merely as a matter of 
inquiry. to be sent to a committee of this House; | 
that | never entertained, for a moment, the idea | 
that we had any power or control over slavery in 
the States. I never saw any Republican who 
claimed any such power under the Constitution. | 
I desire to enter my protest againstany construc- 
ticn that will carry the resolution to any such ex- 
tent as has been given to it by gentlemen on the 
other side of the House. 

Mr. BURNETT. The gentleman from Penn- | 
syivania, just behind me, states that on the same | 
day a resolution was offered by a gentleman on 
the Democratic side of the House instructing a | 
committee to inquire whether the people of New | 
Engiand should or should not be reduced to sla- 
very. Now, sir, I say that such a resolution was 
never Offered by a member on this side of the 


man referred, and which | will read: 


_ Resolved, That the Committee of Ways and Means be 
instracied to inquire into the expediency of, and if deemed | 
fit, report a bill for, emancipating the laboring men and 
Woinen engaged in shoemaking in the State of Massachu- 


Ses from the tyranny of the * capital’ men in that State, by || 


repealing all duty on boots and shoes, leather, and ajl other 


linported articles used in their business.”’ | 


Mr. McKNIGHT. Now I askthe gentleman 
from Kentucky whether that resolution does not 
recognize the la 
Slaves? 

Mr. BURNETT. No, sir; it is merely to in- 
quire into the expediency of emancipating them 


er the tyranny of the capitalists of New Eng- 
and, 








boring men of Massachusetts as || 








eause they desire to destroy the Union for other 


very. But the adoption of the Missouri compro- 
mise line would settle this quesuon, I will not 
| say that, if the Republicans refuse to give us any- 
| thing more than they have given us in the report 
of the committee, I will advise the people of Ten- 
| nessee to secede from the Union, and encounter 
all the horrors of civil war. 1 will not undertake 
| to say that if they will go no further, I will ad- 
| vise resistance. But what I have to say is, that 
| the argument I present to you to-day is addressed 
to your intelligence and patriotism, and not de- 
signed to operate upon the fears of gentlemen; not 
_ designed to prevent them from coming up to the 


requirements of the emergency in which they are | 
placed; arguments fairly addressed to men who | 


are my equals; men who have as much right to 


|| sit here as | have; men who have still the good of 


our common country at heart, and who, instead 
of using the power which they possess for the 
purpose of coercing the southern States into obe- 
dience by civil war, should exercise a generous 
magnanimity,and grant those justdemands which 
cannot injure them, but, by restoring peace, will 
benefit the whole country. 

Now, Mr. Speaker, as it is said that the cause 
of secession is gaining strength in Tennessee, I 
wish to say afew words—more, I confess, for the 
ear of the people of thatState, than for this House. 


I wish to say to the people of Tennessee, that | 
they, in the exercise of their rights as freemen, | 
should survey the ground well, over which dis- || 
|| union asks them to tread. 


They should look at 


the origin of this movement, and to the instru- | 


mentality which has been used to bring it about. 
They should remember that in the cotton States 
—ay, sir, among Democrats who have rejoiced 
in all time past to magnify and glorify the power 
of the people—the men who have led this move- 
ment have not deigned to consult the people at 
all in regard to what a have done. ‘Tiey have 


no secession. I have no doubt that if the great 


has been rampant there for many years, and be- | 





reasons not connected with the question of sla- || 





not condescended to let them vote for secession or | 


heart of the southern people could be exhibited | 


| here to-day, the result would show that there are | 


|| hundreds and thousands of men even in South 
House on that day, or on any other day. Here | 


is the resolution to which, | presume, the gentle- || 


Carolina who, if they could be permitted to speak, 
| would say they were against civil war, and against 
| disunion. I doubt not that such is the fact in 
| every southern State. 
|, potic majority is there—a tyranny more to be 


dreaded than musketry or batteries. Freemen are | 
so situated that they dare not speak their true | 


thoughts. I would invoke the people of Tennes- 
|| see also to remember the prophetic language, as 
it turns out to be, of Mr. Yancey: ‘* We shall 
fire the southern heart, instruct the southern mind, 
give courage to each other; and, at the proper mo- 
ment, by one organized, concerted action, we can 
precipitate the cotton States into a revolution.”’ 
three years have elapsed since Mr. Yancey thus 
| wrote. How wondrously has the southern heart 
|, been fired! 


But the tyranny of a des- | 


one effect of such legislation will be, that the bor- 


der States will be forced to ove the secession 
movement, or to emancipate their slaves, or that 


| our ** confederates,’’ as he chooses to call them, 


| disunion. 


willdo it for us. What is this but an attempt to 
force the border States, against their will, into 
the revolution? . 

This movement has been carried on to com- 
pletion in South Carolina, without consultation 
with the border States as to her secession and 
hostile acts. She first put herself in the attitude 
of rebellion against the Government; the other 
cotton States have followed in their turn; and 
now, whether right or wrong, willing or unwiil- 
ing, they desire to drag us into the whirlpool of 
As a Tennesseean, 1 desire to raise 
my voice against being driven into civil war. I 


| protest against tyranny from any quarter what- 


ever—against the tyranny that is attempted to be 
practiced upon us in the North, when they would 
force opinions upon us contrary to our will, and 
against this fiercer tyranny in the South, that 


| proclaims fidelity to the Union treason, and would 


drag every southern State into the vortex of civil 
war. 

Mr. CRAIGE, of North Carolina. I hope the 
gentleman will yield tome. Iunderstand him to 
say, in the first place, that Governor Gist at- 
tempted tocoerce the border States into revolution, 
by proposing the enactment of laws against the 
introduction of their slaves into the cotton States. 
In response, 1 ask him whether he does not know 
the fact to be that almost all the southern States 


| had statutes, previous to the secession movement, 


similar to the one indicated? I understand that 
such laws are upon the statute-books of Missis- 
sippi, Louisiana, North Carolina, and Georgia. 
And | understood the gentleman from Tennes- 
see to make another charge. He asserts that 
South Carolina attempted to precipitate the cot- 
ton States into revolution oa civil war without 
having consulted the border States. Does he not 
know that shortly after the John Brown raid—a 
little over a year ago—South Carolina proposed 
a conference of the southern States on this very 
subject; and on account of the peculiar situation 
of Virginia, she sent to that State one of herablest 
men, Mr. Memminger, who presented all the rea- 


' sons foraconference of the border States with the 


Not | 


How rapidly have seceding States |, 


southern States? Does not the gentleman know 
that fact, and does he not remember that that con- 
ference was declined ? 

Mr.NELSON. My answer to the first question 
which is propounded to me is this: that I have not 
cnuaael all the laws of the southern Siates on 
the subject to which the gentleman refers; but 
taking it for granted that there have been and are 
such statutes as the gentleman from North Car- 
olina states, the point of my remark has not yet 
been met. What was the object I had in view in 


referring to the message of the Governor of South 
Carolina? lt wastocall the attention of the House 
|| and the country,and particularly of my own State, 
to the great fact that the Governor of the State of 
South Carolina gives, as a reason for the enact- 
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ment of this law, that then the border States will 
be compelled to abolish slavery—to join the south- | 
ern confederacy, or their northern confederates 
would abolish it for them. I regard that, sir, as 
anisult to the State of Tennessee. [regard itas 
an insult to all the border States. Free as he is, 
having the same rights underthe Constitution that 
he has, | revard itas aninsultfrom the Governor of 
one of the States to say that ** we will compel you | 
by indirection to join our movement, whether you | 
are willing to do itor not.”? Ican say, so far as | 
the people of Tennessee are concerned, unless I | 


State of the Union-~Mr. Nelson... , 








willing to submit to this in order to build up a 
pampered aristocracy in the South? [Applause.] 
Are they willing to do it in order to establish a mil- 
itary despotism in the South? For,Mr.Speaker, 


not the least of all the evils which threaten us in | 


the southern States, is the danger of military dom- 
ination. Already we hear 





**the trump and the drum, 

And the mournful sound of the barbarous horn, 

Aud the flap of the banners that flit as they’re borne, 
And the neigh of the steed and the multitude’s hum.” 


j 
| 
i 
} 





| The clash and the shouts are yet to come! 


greatly misapprehend their sentiments and feel- || Beware of polished Llades and gilded a 


ings, they are nota people to be coerced, either | 
by the North or by the South. The men whose 
fathers fought at King’s Mountain; the men who | 
themselves fought at Talladega, at Emuckfaw, at 
the Horse Shoe, and upon the plains of New Or- | 
leans, and who sent their sons to fight at Mon- | 
terey; whose bluod, sir, was poured out like water | 
at Cerro Gordo and Chepultepec; such men, Mr. | 


, 


Speaker, never will submit to dictation from any | 
quarter under the heavens, be it North or be it | 
South. [Applause.] No, sir; they will not do | 
it. Tsay to the people of Tennessee that they | 
should resist this attempt to coerce them to do | 
what they are otherwise unwilling to do; resist | 
it, if need be, with arms, and unto the death. Itis | 
an insult that freemen ought not submit to. If | 
Tennessee chooses to go out of the Union, let it | 
be done by the-deliberate and voluntary act of her | 
own sons, without constraint, and without coer- | 
cion. Let her go not as aseceder; butina man- 
ner worthy of the volunteer State. Let her, like 
our revolutionary sires, have the boldness to go 
as a rebel, because she thinks the Government has 
oppressed her, and because she has determined to 
throw off the yoke and risk all consequences. 

But, Mr. Speaker, | was going on to say, when 
interrupted, that this secession movement does 
not commend itself to the people of the State of | 
‘Tennessee, either in the manner or the circum- 
stances under which it was gotten up, or in the 
arguments by which it has been ea in 
that last argument of arms by which it is at- 
tempted to be carried through. It has other ob- 
jections that our people in Tennessee will soon 
feel if they fall intothe movement. Whatare they? 
From the accounts which we get from South Caro- 
lina, the people in that State are already groaning 
under taxation—a heavy, intolerable burden; and 
if the people of the State of ‘Tennessee are seduced 
into this rebellion, they will soon find that the 
tax gatherer will be at every door. If his visits 
are not agreeable now, when we are taxed less 
heavily than any other people, what will they be 
when he comes, as it were, with a whip of scor- 
pions in his hand? Let the border States rush 
to war to avoid anticipated evils which may never 
come, and we will not only suffer in the matter 
of taxation, but in every other respect in which 
it is possible for a peo Se to suffer. 

I ask the people of ‘Tennessee, when they see 
this secession movement organized and carried 
out by preconcert; when they remember that some 


of its advocates declared, openly, that they had || 


meditated it for twenty years, and long before | 


the Republican party was dreamed of; when they || 


reflect that the slavery question has been seized 
hold of, not because of its intrinsic importance, 
but because it could be artfully used to favor 
disunion, long contemplated on other grounds; 
when they see that, notwithstanding all the wrong 
that has been done us by the North, there has 
been perversion and misrepresentation in the 
South in regard to the purposes of a great polit- 
ical party in the North; when they see all that, 
Lask them whether they are willing to submit to 
heavy taxation in order to build up the rich na- 
bobs of the South, and, perchance, to establish 
a monarchy, with kings and lords and dukes 
and grandees to ride, booted and spurred, over || 
their prostrate liberty? No, sir; if war is to 

come upon us, if civil discord is to reign where 
veace so sweetly smiled before, the men who will | 
Lave to fight the battles will not be your partisan 








majors and generals, governors and ministers; but 


i 
it will be the farmers, the mechanics, and the la- l| out dishonor, to our sisterhood of States. What- || 





bering men of the country. Lask them—and I 
would to God that my voice could echo and reécho | 


| beginning to be felt. Cockades are in the ascend- 
} 


| if we shall dissolve the Union of the American 
|| States, some Cesar or Napoleon will soon trample 


| olina! for, notwithstanding her people have acted 


_ness has been deliberate, yet I cannot forget that | 


| cannot recognize her claim to secession. 


They may be used to crush yourselves. We have 
seen a great political movement, which gentlemen 
| ludicrously call ‘* peaceable secession,’’ suddenly 
assume all the pomp and circumstance of glorious 
war, by arming and proposing to arm the whole 
of the southern States. How easy for ambition 
| to turn this movement against the liberties of the 
| people? Peaceable secession! and yet the whole 
of the southern States in arms. This is the man- 


ner in which they are attempting to carry out a | 


long premeditated plot; and now, throughout the 
southern States, the despotism of military power 1s 


ant, and the plowshares may rust. A reign of 
_ terror is already beginning to trammel free speech 
in the South; and I doubt not that in many places 


the iron heel of military power is felt, and men | 


opposed to rashness and precipitancy dare not 
speak as freemen should speak, and as they would 
wish to speak, against secession. Let the people 
| of ‘Tennessee awake, arouse! Let them remem- 
ber that * eternal vigilance is the price of liberty.”’ 
Let them open their eyes and behold a danger at 
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married her sons, and there should be no relent] 
strife between us. That is the feeling | “ae oe 
only toward South Carolina, but all the rr bell A 
States. Wrongly as I think she has aa 
wrongly as the other southern States hay nas Zs 
|| let them retrace their steps, and let ys les _ 
ourselves justly toward each other as & ge 
communities, and as individuals. 

Mr. Speaker, I have, in my remarks, add 
myself in part to the people of Tennessee. 
|| would not forget that we are not the Repr gent 
|| tives merely of the States or districts from whence 
|| wecame. Wearethe Representatives of the y),,), 
| American people; and to that great constituey ; 
|| let me solemnly appeal. Why shall we 
|| this Government? Is it because it was an easy 
| matter to establish it? Go back to the days of jj, 
| Revolution, and behold your fathers proseribed 
|| as traitors, abandoning their homes to the dos, 
|| lations of their foes, now flying before them. a») 
| then, half armed and almost naked, turning back 
|| upon their pursuers, with the blood trickliy 


Ales, as 
rOSs8e d 


but | 


| 
| 
1} 
1| 
| 
| 


ney 


destroy 


_ every step from their unshod feet upon the froze 
|| ground; and when you remember these and a 
|| thousand other hardships they endured, consider 
| that liberty and union were purchased at too ey»: 
| a cost to be madly thrown away. Ask the o ‘ 
| soldiers who fought mm the war of 1812, was it{iy 
this that they slept upon the damp, cold egy) 
without tents to shield them from the pitiless yy t. 


ings of the storm? Wasit for this that they syf 


if 
ais 


| fered hunger and thirst, and periled their lives jy 
| many a battle ? 

| Why shall we destroy our Government? |; 
| has given us wise laws; and no nation has ever 
prospered like our own. How wondrous has beep 


| 


their doors more imminent, if possible, than that || its growth! Go back in imagination but twely 


of Black Republicanism. Letthem beware of mili- 
tary conquerors—and let the whole land beware 
of them; for, sir, if we shall overthrow the peace- 
ful institutions which we have so long enjoyed; 


| down the liberties of the people and destroy the 
last hope and the last vestige of freedom upon the 
‘earth. How will the tyrants and despots of the 
world, who have delighted to deride free govern- 
ment, **laugh at our calamity, and mock when 
our fear cometh!’ Let our people in Tennes- 
| see, and everywhere else, gather around our tem- 

ple of liberty; and—determined to oppose taxa- 
| tion, military despotism, a war of the sections, 
; and strife such as earth has never seen—may 
they, with their own mighty arms, sustain its 
falling columns. Are the people of Tennessee 
willing to have it totter and fall, and crumble into 
| nothingness? Are you, gentlemen of the North, | 
disposed to drive us into the mad career of rebel- | 


| short years. Look out upon the broad prairies 
beyond the Mississippi. Far as the eye can reac!) 
j 
| 


behold the long procession of emigrants; and, 
almost before the mind can conceive the thouzht, 
California becomesa State and San Franciseo the 
| New York of the Pacific ! F 
Now gaze upon the mighty ocean. See one of 
our noble ships ‘* careering over the waves.” 
** She walks the waters like a thing of life, 
And seems to dare the elements to strife.” 


Wherever she goes, whatever port she enters, 
there is not a despot on earth who would dare to 
interfere with crew orcargo. Whi isthis? Itis! 
cause she carries the star-spangled banner; and that 
symbol of our Union and our strength bears wit- 
ness to the whole world that we have the wil! aud 
the power to protect our citizens abroad as we! 
as at home: 

© Forever float that standard sheet! 


Where breathes the foe but talls before us? 
With freedom’s soil beneath our feet, 





lion by brute foree? Remember that the Repub- | 
lican party was opposed by a large party in the | 
North; that all the power is not in your own 

| hands; and that your laboring men, thrown out 
of employment and begging for bread, may turn 
| upon you and refuse to fight your battles. God 
forbid that such determination should enter your 
minds! May you all be inspired by an earnest 
and ardent desire to save the border States, to save 
the southern States—ay, to save even South Car- 





wickedly, notwithstanding I believe that wicked- 


South Carolina, although she professes otherwise, 
is still one of the States of this pe rapNR l 
re- 


member something of her past glory. I remem- 


but of the Revolution—was gallantly and nob 





| ber that Fort Moultrie—not of the present day, 
y 


_is suggested by her former glory or her present | 
leaders, who desire to be colonels and captains, | gloom. Wrongly as she has acted, | would im- || 


defended. I remember, or think I remember, that 
in the battles with Mexico the sons of South Car- 
olina marched side by side with the sons of New 


And freeedom’s banner streaming o’er us.” 


Why should we destroy our Government? The 
liberty we enjoy is not simply the work of the 
seven years’ war of the Revolution It is the re- 
sult of centuries of contest. Although the great 
charter of British freedom was granted ages ago, 
it required the struggle of ages to secure it. The 
memory of that struggle was handed down to our 
fathers, and inspired them to the mighty work 
| which they accomplished. There is not a provis- 
ion in any of our bills of rights which may hot 
be said to have been purchased with the tears and 
| groans of a thousand years. If it be possible for 
those who have ‘ shuffled off this mortal coil” to 
take an interest.in the affairs of earth, how ear- 
nestly are our departed patriots gazing upon our 
country now! Methinks I can almost see their 
shadowy forms, and hear the rustling of their 
angel wings. George Washington islooking down 
upon us, and with solemn earnestness admon- 
ishes us to cherish an undying love for the Union, 
and frown indignantly upon every effort to dis- 


= ° ° . . ° ° iw friends 
York, and leaving their bones amid its burning || solve it. Andrew Jackson speaks to his friends, 


sands, covered their State with imperishable re- 
nown. I would invite her back; I would woo her | 
to come back into this happy family of States by 

every term of entreaty, by every invocation that | 


i 
| 
| 
| 





plore her to return, without humiliation and with- | 
ever errors she may have committed, she is bone || 
of our bone and flesh of our flesh. Herdaughters || 


trom one end of mv State to the other—are they || have married our sons, and our daughters have /! 





declaring, ‘‘ the Federal Union, it must be pic 
served.’’ The gallant Harry of the West's hov- 
ering over us, and, in trumpet tones, proclaims: 
**1 am called upon to say when I will consent © 
a dissolution of this Union: my answer Is, nerer- 
Never! Never!” 

My countrymen, let us heed these warnins 
voices. Let us settle all our controversies 10 
Union. Oh, trust not to that last delusive arsu- 
ment of the secessionists, that this Governmen', 
once dissolved, can be reconstructed. ‘That wi 
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never be. ‘Lhe causes which destroy it will for- 


APPENDIX TO TH 


vey preclude a reunion. Hate will be intensified, | 


wd war of eXtermination will ensue. 
vain for either section to calculate upon the cow- 
“voce of the other. All are of the same race. All 
vo alike brave; and a war once begun between us 
will have no parallel in the contests which history 
has described. May Almighty God avert it! 
~ It has been said, ** agree with thine adversary 
‘ekly whilst thou art in the way with him.” If 
we are governed by this salutary rule, all domestic 
feulties will soon pass away from our country, 
»eace Will again smile in all our borders, and we 
will once more enjoy those privileges with which 
we have so long been blessed far above every 
other pe ople. 


U 





STATE OF THE UNION. 


. sy. T ‘ % "Dp ~~ 
SPEECH OF HON. E. ETHERIDGE, 
OF TENNESSEE, 
in rue House or Representatives, 
January 23, 1861. 

The House having under consideration the report from 
the select committee of thirty-three— 

Mr. ETHERIDGE said: 

Mr. Speaker: I have frequently had occasion 
to express my opinions in regard to matters of 
rrave public concern, and I have often done so at 
the risk of imputations upon my political integ- 
rity. Ihave too frequently found that many of 


It is in | 


those with whom I differed, have indulged in cen- | 


sure of my acts, and imputed even treason to my 
motives. In a contest like this, involving as it 
does the existence of the Government, and the 
preservation of popular freedom; arousing, as it 
does, the fiercest passions of rival and contending 
parties, aman must be at once for or against his 
whole country. It matters not under what ban- 
ner he arrays himself, those upon the opposite 

le will attach to him the most selfish and trea- 
sonable aims. I say, therefore, in advance, that 
in Whatever I may now say upon the subject un- 


der consideration, I shall not seek to evade any | 


responsibilities of that kind. I shall not attempt 
to speak merely to avoid censure, or by affecta- 
tion or hypoerisy, to court commendation. In 
what I say, I shall be bound by a strict regard 
for truth. ‘The opinions I shall avow are those 
sanctioned by observation and experience; they 
have the approval of my heart. And the facts to 
which I shall refer will, lam sure, be sustained 
by the unquestioned truths of history. 


Sir, if | had a jury of twelve honest and-unpre- 


tending men, sworn well and truly to try the 
issues joined between the contending factions—a 


jury belonging to no political party, and without | 


other motive than a desire to subserve the best 
interests of their country—I could, by submitting 
a plain statement of undisputed facts, have a 
prompt and unanimous verdict in favor of pre- 
serving the Union of these States. Unfortunately, 
sir, we cannot here, and now, get a disinterested 
jury; but it is consoling to know that time will 
soon adjourn all these difficult questions to the 
arbitrament of all the people, who, with no other 
weapon than the ballot-box, will be able to arresi 
revolution and save the country. If, for the last 
year or two, the men and women of this country 
could have observed the deliberations of this body; 
could have seen each member as he is; and wit- 
nessed your daily proceedings; they would in- 
stantly rise up all over the country and arrest the 
tide of revolution, which is threatening to involve 
us allin one commonruin. There are thirty mil- 


very existence, 1s involved in these grave issues. 
This House is composed of bu: two hundred and 
thirty-six members, some of whom, doubtless, 
have reached their present position by the merest 
accidents. It may be safe assumed that each 
member of this body represents, among his im- 


|| upon these measures, which, however, abstract | 
lion people whose peace and happiness, whose | 


mediate constituents, more than that number of | 


Statesmen—statesmen, perhaps our superiors in 
wisdom and moderation, yet we are to be told in 
this day of fearful precipitation, that because for- 
sooth, Congress, ented ie it has been, without 
r ne rence to the issues now before us, cannot, or 
Will not, instantly do something to stay the tide 


State of the Union—Mr. Etheridge. 
country. I say, again, could the people behold 
those who are now around me, could they see 
them, when under therr alternate hopes and fears 
—the hopes inspired by the Tribune, or the fears 
aroused by the thunderings of the Herald— 
{laughter]—could they see and know all these 
things as they really are, their good sense would 
cause them to reject with scorn, the idea of haz- 
arding, finally and forever, the peace of the coun- 
try, alone upon the deliberations of such a body. 

Can it be possible that we hold the final desti- | 
nies of such a people and such a country in our 
hands alone? I answer, no; such an imputation 
is a libel upon the good sense of the millions who 
are resolved to preserve the institutions our an- 
cestors so wisely ordained. As well might so 
many hackmen, gathered promiscuously from the 
streets of New York, get together and constitute 
themselves sole arbiters of a country which will 
endure so long as we are fit to be free. In what 
spirit was our Government conceived? It was in 
jealousy, and notin confidence. Why, sir, by the 
very Constitution which you and I have sworn 
to support—and I mean to keep my oath—your | 
Government alone was formed; and throughout | 
every line of that Constitution is a manifest dis- 
trust of man’s ability to resist the temptations of 
power. Hence, short terms in office were pre- 
scribed, and every officer of the Government was | 
required to swear fealty to that Constitution. 
Even the Father of his Country was not allowed 
to assume the executive authority until he had 
first invoked the vengeance of Heaven should he 
fail faithfully to support and defend the Consti- 
tution he had assisted to ordain. This body is | 
wisely so constituted that, at the expiration of 
every two years, we are compelled by the Con- 
stitution to return our authority to the people. | 
If dissatisfied with our conduct, they are sure to 
dispense with our services. Our Government con- 
templated just such emergencies as we are now | 
compelled to meet; and however contumacious 
the politicians may be, in despite of them, every | 
issue now before us will soon be adjourned by the | 
Constitution itself to the decision of the whole 
people. They have the good sense and patriotism | 
to work out a safe solution of all real or pretended 
difficulties. If error prevails now, their sound 
judgment will combat it successfully, and all will 
finally be well again. 

Mr. Speaker, although we are to-day delibera- 
ting upon questions which when we were respect- 
ively elected were not before the American peo- 
ple, yet the hasty precipitators of this revolution 
tell us, if we do not decide at once, and so deciding 
come up to their requirements, we must accept 
the alternative of dismemberment with all its at- 
tendanthorrors! I protestagainstit. I demand, 
to-day, for the innocent millions whose peace, 
prosperity, civilization, whose very existence is | 
so fearfully involved, an adjournment of this 
whole matter from the arbitrament of maddened, 
unrelenting politicians to all the people, to those 
whose servants we are, and who will not fail in 
this great emergency, to save the priceless heri- 
tage which you have no rightful power to destroy. 
And, sir, if you do not so adjourn all these ques- 
tions to the people—to those whose peace and 
happiness are so fearfully imperiled—they will 
speedily adjourn you toa dark oblivion, and write | 
shame and infamy upon your graves. Whatright 
have you or I, or any one of us, toassume that we | 
alone will pass, finally, upon the questions of 
peace and war, among our own people, when they 
themselves, with the ballot-box in their hands, 
are impatient, as I believe, to pass their judgment 


they may be, will, if adopted, disarm the enemies 
of the Union of their treasonable pretexts, and 
leave them without further power to mislead their 
too confiding victims? I yet trust this House | 
will do something; yes, sir, do much to allay || 
this alarm and apprehension; and while I shall | 
continue to vote for every proposition to disarm 

those whose aim is disunion, and whose grievances 


| are mainly pretexts, I do not hesitate to announce 


in my place, that if this Congress shall, finally, 
fail to meet the public expectation in patrioti 


| quarters, I will not then be willing to abandon my 


interest in almost the only Government in thy 
world which is worth preserving. This Hous: 
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| are not homogeneous; that they 


, enemies. 
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| various propositions before it, force me jom those 


who, aiming at disunion as an end, expect by 
your indifference to gather strength for their rev- 
olutionary designs. Before L consent to aid in 
the overthrow of my country, and to extinguish 
its nationality, | will counsel with your masters— 
the people—those in whose unambitious hearts, 
love of country and of kind burns as brightly as 


of yore. 


Sir, this revolution which threatens speedily to 
involve us all, and which is suggestive of so ter- 


| rible a future, is the most extraordinary, unpar- 


donable, and indefensible the world has ever 
looked upon; and public men all over the coun- 
try, of whom better things were expected—men 


| who, a few rhonths ago, were indignant at the 
| bare suspicion of their sympathy or complicity 
| with those who were then plotting revolution—are 
| now counseling armed rebellion, and playing 
'| with the worst passions of mankind, as though 


nothing serious were involved in the result. 

I propose to meet fairly the dread alternative 
presented by these precipitators; to meet them in 
a candid spirit, and to array tn opposition to their 
real and pretended grievances, some of the man- 
ifold blessings which all sections of the country 
have derived from the Government—a Govern- 
ment which smiles even yet benignantly upon its 
misguided children. And may I notask, what utter 
madness and folly must there be in subverting 
the Government for the purpose of securing out 
of the Union rights or privileges which may not 
be secured or vindicated by candid appeals to our 
kindred and friends, who salute the same flag, 
and acknowledge a common ancestry. 

It is a remarkable and most significant fact, 
that this revolution is not justified or carried on 
with reference so much to anything which has 
heen done by Congress, or any political party, as 
because of dangers which, it is alleged, are to be 
apprehended in the future. The only thing charged 
to have been already done or pertormed, as was 
said by my friend from Virginia, [Mr. Minuson,} 
two days ago, is the passage, by the Legislatures 
of some of the free States, of the so-calied per- 
sonal liberty bills. If I] had time—I have not—I 
believe precipitation reigns here, and each mo- 
ment, as it ** rides upon the dial’s point,”’ (point 
ing to the clock,) admonishes me that I, too, must 
be precipitate. If] had time I could show—and I 
challenge contradiction from any disumionist, if 
such there be here—that you will be infinitely 
more the victims of the unfriendly legislation of 
the free States, when the Government has been 
destroyed, than you now are, or ever can be, 
while the Constitution endures and the Union is 
maintained. This—the passage of the personal 


| liberty bills—I repeat, is the only thing now actu- 


ally done or performed, by any department of 
Government, State or Federal, of which even dis- 
unionists can complain. I will endeavor, then, to 
state the dangers you profess to fear in the future. 

1. You say the people of the North are oppose? 


to the execution of the fugitive slave law . 


2. That the Republican party, when they ob- 


| tain control of both branches of Congress, intend 


to exclude slavery from all the Territories by aet 
of Congress. 

3. That the people of the North refuse to grant 
congressional protection to slavefroperty in the 
free Territories. 

4. That they intend, finally, to change the Fed- 
eral Constitution, thereby to enable them to abol- 
ish slavery in the States. 

5. That the people of the free States are opposed 
to slavery. ie 

6. That the people of the respective sections 

eae each other. 
7. That some of the people of the free States 


favor the social and political equality of the 


negro. 

8. That the South is in danger of invasions, 
similar to John Brown’s raid into Virginia. 

I think I have fairly stated all the various charges 
which the disunionists have embodied into this 
indictment against the Government they seek to 
overthrow, and the people they would treat as 
Now, sir, 1 frankly confess that the 
personal liberty bills do exist in seme of the free 
States. They are, whenever dk signed to evade 
the Constitution or the laws passed under it, with- 


ol revoiution, therefore there is no hove for the || cannot, by any indifference it may manifest to the || out extenuation orexcuse. Butit is gratifying wo 
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perceive, if the signs of the times are worth any- | 


thing, that all these personal liberty bills, which || 


in any manner conflict with the Constitution, are 
soon to be swept from the statute-books of the 
free States. And if this were not so, itshould not 


be forgotten that these laws have existed during | 


the whole of the last eight years of Democratic 
rule, and without so much as a threat of revolu- 
tion for such acause; nor should it be overlooked, 


that if they are unconstitutional they are simply | 
voids and if they are passed without a violation of | 


the Constitution, as State-rights men you have 
less reason to complain. I repeat, they will soon 
be repealed. Nothing retards it now, in my opin- 
ion, but that general repugnance which all men 
feel in doing anything seemingly ‘‘ apon compul- 
sion.’ T repeat, this is the only act that has been 
done, by State or Federal authority, upon which 
disunion is justified by its advocates; and, as I 
before said, the other grounds of complaint are in 
reference to things you profess to Relieoe will 
hereafter occur; things which never have happened, 





and which never could transpire if the seceding | 


States had continued in the Union, and your “aa 


resentatives had remained at their posts. I might 
further remark, in regard to these personal liberty 
bills, that they do not, as I am assured, exist in 
the border free States, the States which imme- 


diately adjoin the slave States—lowa, Illinois, | 


Indiana, Ohio, Pennsylvania, and New Jersey. 
Where, then, do they exist?) They are found on 
the statute-books only of such far-off States as 


Vermont; a State in which, I am assured, there | 


has not been a fugitive slave for forty years; a 
State as inaccessible to a slave’s approach as his 
escape is impossible from South Carolina. 

But you say that slaves escape from the south- 
ern States, and are permitted to pass through the 
free States and take refuge in Canada. 1! grant 
this to be true; and they will, in all time to come, 
occasionally escape from their owners. No sys- 
tem of laws can guard againstit. In some negroes 
a disposition to run away is inherent. It must be 
endured, unless, perchance, you can invent some 
peculiar ligament to restrain the ceeweny 
their legs. [(Laughter.] I reside within aday’s 
ride of the free States, yet I have never known 
more than one slave to make his escape from my 
own neighborhood into the free States. He passed 
through that part of Kentucky now represented 
by my friend, [Mr. Burnert,] and took refuge 
in Illinois. He was arrested by some of the citi- 
zens of that State, and taken back to his owner. 
Now, I will not blame my friend from Kentucky 
for permitting this fugitive to pass through his dis- 
trict, nor will I counsel disunion because his con- 
stituents did not arrest him on his way. Fugitive 
slaves do pass through the free States, and find 
freedom in Canada; but have you any means of 
reclaiming them now in the British dominions; 
end will not a disruption of the Union, in effect, 
bring the Canada line down to the banks of the 
¢Qhio? ‘ 

Sut what appeals have the southern States made 
to the free States to repeal these statutes? Is not 
their existence rather an imaginary than a real 
grievance? For I am aoe that under them 
no fugitive slave has ever been liberated; nor has 
there been, at any time, a prosecution or fine, for- 
feiture or conféction, for any alleged violation of 
their provisions. Instead of seeking relief in that 
spirit which would have given dignity and effect 
to the appeal, the whole matter has been left to 
the party newspapers and politicians. 

Sut the precipitators complain, as I have state:], 
that many of the people of the free States are hos- 
tile to the execution of the fugitive slave law. 
Doubtless this is so to a great extent; but this is 
not the fault of the Federal Government, nor of 
the law. Mr. Buchanan, in his late annual mes- 
sage to Congress, used this very language: 

** The fugitive slave law has been carried into execution 
in every contested case since the commencement of the 
present Administration.” 

And it is a matter of history, that not a dozen 
slaves have been rescued within the last fort 
years from the custody of the officers of the Uni- 
ted States, while acting under the authority of 
that law. You know the statement I make is true, 
although the people of the South are made to be- 
lieve that it is impossible to recapture a runaway 
slave without his being in almost every instance 


of | 





| sion leaders wax wroth and grow fat. If the fugi- 
| tive slave law is not now well executed, will it 


|| their misguided allies can so far mislead the peo- 
| ple of the border slave States as to induce them 








| Union? Will you then have any fugitive slave 


| diate northern friends transformed into enemies, 
| and all the privileges of the Constitution are to be 


_ gravate all these evils,and add to their number a 


| to gratify the malignity of disappointed ambition. 


| Orr, late the Presiding Officer of this House, and 


| 
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rescued from the custody of the officers of the law. 
And while every rescue is made a matter of pub- 
lic notoriety, mention is rarely, if ever made, of 
the instances in which the law is enforced. We 
all know that fugitive slaves are almost constantl 

being captured in the free States and carried bac 

to their owners; but information of cases of this 
kind rarely find their way into the party news- 
papers—certainly not in those which advocate 
disunion. Buta mob or a riot, originating in mat- 
ters of this kind, is the food upon which seces- 


be more faithfully enforced if you dissolve the 


law whatever? It cannot exist for a moment be- 
yond the life of that Constitution which secession 
seeks to destroy. 

Whether we have two or more confederacies, 
Missouri, Kentucky, Tennessee, and Maryland 
are to be converted into mere outpests. The peo- 
ple who know most of their present free-State 
neighbors, and with whom commercial intercourse 
must of necessity exist, are to have their imme- 


surrendered for the poor boon of standing as mil- 
itary sentinels to guard those who dream of south- 
ern confederacies, and feel secure because of their 
remoteness from danger. These seceding States 
are now no sufferers from the evils of which they 
complain. They know nothing of personal lib- 
erty bills, except as they afford pretexts for their 
schemes, while hundreds of miles of slave terri- 
tory intervenes between them and the free States. 
It is the border slave States I have named which 
alone feel the injustice of the Abolitionists; and 
now the Gulf States propose, by disunion, to ag- 


thousand fold. It remains to be seen if they and 


thus recklessly to throw away their best interests 


And let it be remembered that there is no com- 
plaint from any quarter of the South against the 
provisions of the fugitive slave law. Thecharge, 
as I have already said, is that some of the people 
of the free States do not approve its provisions, 
and sometimes resist its enforcement. 

But this is not the fault of the Federal Govern- 
ment, which disunion would madly destroy. Mr. 


very recently a resident commissioner “‘ near the 
Government of the United States,’’ from the 
Kingdom of South Carolina, (laughter,] has de- 
clared the fugitive slave law to be ‘‘ as stringent 
as human ingenuity can make it.”’ I ask my 
friends who are in favor of dissolving the Union, 
if its overthrow will make the fugitive slave law 
more stringent, or make the radical anti-slavery 
men of the free States more inclined to admire its 
provisions? I frankly admit that the northern 
people are opposed to slavery in the abstract; 
they always were; they are so now, and they 
always will be so. You cannot find an honest 
northern man, born, reared, and educated in a 
free State, and who knows nothing of the stern 
necessity of the relation of servitude as it exists 
in the southern States but what he hears from 
Garrison, Wendell Phillips, and their coadjutors, 
who is not opposed to slavery in the abstract. It 
is true, many of your Yankees go South, and al- 
most instantly fall in love witha negro. [Laugh- 
ter.) I beg pardon, with a woman who has some 
real or contingent interest in a plantation and 
negroes; and not unfrequently they cajole her 
into marriage. Very soon you will hear them 
announce their belief in the theory of pgs. 
and descant hugely against the unity of the hu- 
man race. I have had repeated lectures myself 
from these interesting gentry. I repeat that the 
people of the free States have always been op- 
posed to sony as evidence of which I point 

ou to the fact that they abolished it when it ex- 
isted among them. It is quite as difficult to make 
a northern man favorable to negro slavery, with- 
out making him interested in it, as it is to make 
a politician run away from a fat office. [Laugh- 


2 
he precipitators assign, as another cause for 
their attempt to overthrow the Government, that 
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the people of the free States intend to abolic) 


very in the States where it exists. Noy 
do not believe there is one word of try} . 
allegation, and those who make it ought t, kes oe 
better; and if such were their desire, we all k = 
they have no such power. The whole Res . 
lican party denounce this charge as a 

am here in the =. 


presence of the members of »):. 
House, and I aver that there is not a man jn), 
Congress, of any party, from any quarter of +! 
country, who claims the power or avows tho »., 
pose to interfere with slavery in the States 4 a 
it exists. (Cries of ‘‘ Not one!” from the R, 
publican side of the House.] If there js op 7 
wish to know it, [A voice, ** There are monet? 
because he will receive the rebuke, not only of 
his colleagues, but of every man who wishes : 
live up to the Constitution. But, sir, this py. 
eae is imputed to the people of the free Siar. 
the disunionists and their allies, in the to, 
of the most solemn assurance which a politica 
party can make to the world; and I hesitate »,, 
to say that this assurance has been, in many jp. 
stances, purposely withheld from the people of 
the slave States, so that this misrepr sentati 2 
might produce its baleful effects upon the po = 
lar mind. I remember that, during the last sum. 
mer, some of the newspapers in my own Stat» 
affected to be horrified because I read the follow. 
ing resolution from the Republican platform: 
“That the maintenance inviolate of the rights of the 


States, and especially the right of each State to order ayq 


control its own domestic institutions, according to jts own 
judgment exclusively, is essential to that balance ot power 


on which the perfection and endurance of our political 
fabric depends ; and we denounce the lawless inyasioy )y 
armed force of the soil of any State or ‘Territory, no yar; 
under what pretext, as among the gravest of crimes.” 
And I do not hesitate now, in this presence, to 
assert, that no political party that ever assem\led 
in convention in this country, has given stronger 
uarantees against any desire or any power t 
interfere with slavery in the States of this Union, 
They did more than this—that which no other 
political party in this countty has ever done: ap- 
prehending the possibility of invasions similar to 
that of John Brown, they denounce, in express 
terms, all such raids ‘‘as among the gravest of 
crimes.’’ Common fairness requires that we take 
gentlemen at their word; but if more were want- 
ing in this regard, they are now willing, to appease 
your apprehensions—if any such you have—to 
vote for an amendment to the Constitution, de- 
claring,in express terms, that Congress shall never 
have power or authority to legislate in regard to 
slavery in the States where it may exist. Sucii 
a provision would be, in fact, no amendment at 
all, but a declaration of what the Constitution 
already is; for no intelligent lawyer, no man of 
sense, believes that the Constitution now confers 
upon Congress any such power. 
But, say those who are intent upon subverting 
the Government, the people of the two sections 
are dissimilar; they have their peculiarities and 
prejudices; they hate each other. Sir, that may 
all be true to some extent; but there may be more 
hope of another, and, I trust, a better generation. 
How long have they been hating each other to 
that extent which can justify a separation, and 
that intensified hate which will be sure to follow 
fraternal war? The people of the North and South 
do not hate each other one particle more than 
did the embittered leaders of the old Whig and 
Democratic parties at the close of those sanguinary 
olitical conflicts which marked our history atew 
rief years ago. But will they love each other 
any more sincerely when they are separated into 
hostile armies, and encamped in battle array? Or, 
will the bloody traditions, which will disturb the 
repose of our children, prepare them for a mor 
cordial embrace? True, you may separate upor 
paper, but the Ohio will be a poor memorial o! 
ace between arival peopleand contending Sates. 
ut I will not agree that you hate each other now. 
= same; and each should know 
the other’s infirmities by his own. If your co” 
stituents could sometimes see how frequently 
how lovingly the free-soiler and the south m 
radical hold kind and familiar council; how oles 
they almost embrace each other, aay would not 
for a moment believe the stale complaint of sec 
tional hate. I will tell you when you most oor. 
dially hate each other. It is when the ins are 
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compelled to give place to the outs. When that 
rmy of political retainers, by the reverses of po- 
inal fortune, has to take up its baggage, and 
shandon the tempting harvests of the capital; 
chen it is you hate each other. (Laughter and 
nlause in the galleries.] Sir, if you desire to 
witness a grand living panorama of the sorrowful 
faces Which were seen when the Jews were led 
ito captivity, you have but to take a position 
ypon one of these adjacent towers on the 4th of 
Mareh, and behold these martyrs, now so devoted 
to country, When they are exiled from the places 
they now know and love so well. 
Sir, | trust that ina grave public emergency like 
this, love of our whole country, and every part of 
it, may banish all meaner emotions. In an hour 
like this | would scorn to cherish an unkind po- 
litical feeling toward a human being. I feel that 
if Lcould, by immolating myself, add a day to the 
life of my country, I would freely make the offer- 
ine: and | trust that all others will yet be found 
ty yield much to preserve that Union with which 
ire mingled the best hopes of mankind. Again 
lask you, will you love each other better in that 
fearful hour of final separation? Youwillnot. You 
cannot. But hate, undying hate, will foment and 


e} 
Lilt 


ar 


nrotract feuds and contests more bitter and unre- | 


enting than those of the rival houses of York and 
Lancaster. Furthermore: let this Government be 
broken up, and the border slave States dragooned, 
first into revolution and then into a southern con- 
federacy, and ten years will not have elapsed be- 
fore the slumbering fires of the present strife will 
be blazing there, and perhaps another revolution 
will mark our history. If this be not so, then all 
history is a falsehood and its philosophy a lie. 
It is alleged that a portion of the people of the 
free States favor the social equality of the negro. 
Well, if this be so to any considerable extent, I 
am very sorry for it, and wish it were otherwise. 


To say the least, it exhibits, in my judgment, a | 


very bad taste; but I do not believe itis so toany 
considerable extent. But if it were, would sepa- 
ration change their taste or make them repudiate 


such social equality. I will not make any special | 
allusion, or recur particularly to a chapter in our | 


past party warfare. Were I to do so, I might show 
iow an alleged predilection for the social equality 
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now permit negro suffrage, while social equality 
isa thing almost wholly unknown, even in the | 
most radical of the anti-slavery States. The peo- 
ple of Tennessee advanced somewhat slowly, as 
is shown by their allowing negro suffrage from 
1796 until 1835; and as these Republicans are | 
somewhat progressive, perhaps they, too, aflera 
while, may change their policy. ° 

As to the apprehensions expressed about inva- 
sions, such as John Brown made into Virginia, | 
1 have this toanswer: will disunion or separation 
enable the seceding States to protect themselves 
more efficiently than now? Can you have a more 


sanguinary code for the punishment of such in- 


vasions after separation than we now have? At 
this time, every citizen of the southern States feels 
himselfjudge, juror,and executioner in such cases; 


and every tree in the forest is made a convenient | 


gallows on which to hang such invaders. John 


| Brown’s fate has taughtall such men that we now 


have a code in such cases as sure and summary 
as itcan be made. It is a matter of history that 
the noble State of Pennsylvania—a State which, 
if it had to speak through the baliot-box to-day, 


, would roll up a majority of thousands in favor of 
Union and a fair adjustment of present complica- | 


tions—was prompt to vindicate herself from any 


suspicion of sympathy with Brown and his dozen | 


followers. Two of his adherents sought refuge 
in the mountains of that State, where they were 
arrested by as many of her citizens, and instantly 


surrendered to the authorities of Virginia, where | 


they were tried, convicted, and executed. 
paid the penalty of their crimes with a forfeiture 
of their lives; yet so great was the panic created 


_ by this insane oe ae of Brown that the State of 


Virginia immediately flew to arms; her northern 
border was bristling with bayonets, as was al- 


| leged, to repel an apprehended invasion from Penn- 


of the negro was once charged upon a gallant || 


soldier and veteran statesman, who, during an 
eventful life, was a special favorite of the people, 
North and South. But this I will say, that scan- 
dal is the poisonous weapon of all political parties 
in truly exciting times. It is often invoked, and 
but rarely in vain. 
equality of the negro was not wholly unknown to 
the people of some of the slave States thirty years 
ago. 


1 may say that the political | 


southern States, before the right of suffrage was | 


denied to the free negro population. 
State whose public men have not been wholly un- 
known to fame. 
ofa Jackson and a Polk. The first constitution 
of Tennessee was made in 1796. It remained un- 


changed until the year of grace 1835, and one of | 


the peculiar features of that constitution was, that 
it sanctioned and approved the political equality 


of the negro to the extent of allowing the right of | 


suffrage; and if he owned a sufficient amount of 
property, he was givena preference over the white 
man who had none. Andrew Jackson was a mem- 


I live in a | 


ber of the convention that ordained that consti- | 


tution. His signature is attached to itto-day ; and 


twice, before it was changed, he wasmade Presi- | 


dent of the United States. 
York, but two months ago, a proposition to give 
political equality to the negro, to the extent of 


In the State of New | 


universal suffrage, was voted down by more than | 


ten to one. It did notreceive the vote of any con- 
siderable minorty in a single county in the State. 
I repeat, that the political equality of the negro, 
to the extent I have named—and it is, I believe, 
the extent to which it prevails in any of the free 
States—has existed heretofore in many of the 
southern States. It formerly prevailed in my na- 


tive State—North Carolina—where, until within | 


the last thirty years, free negroes were allowed 
the right of suffrage. May we not exercise a little 
charity and forbearance upon this matter, espe- 
cially as we set the exampie, and have no rightful 
powes to prevent its exercise in other States. 

fost of the free States never have, and do not 
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|| always existed in the northern mind. 


Half a century elapsed, in some of the || 


We yet preserve recollections | 


| fruits. 


sylvania and other States for the liberation of 
Brown and his followers. And the people of 
Virginia believed such an invasion was seriously 
contemplated. 


They | 


Sir, the great evil of the times is, that the peo- | 
ple of all the different sections have listened so | 
much to persistent misrepresentation, that they | 
actually know less of each other’s true purposes | 


and feelings to-day than they did thirty years 
ago. The policy of the radical Abolitionists is 
to intensify the opposition to slavery which has 


To do} 


this, they “penne every libel that fanaticism can | 
invent, and apply it to the great body of the peo- | 


ple of the South. And the purpose of the dis- 
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they all really true to the extent that partisan 
coloring has painted them, still, so well satisfied 
am I that disunion would aggravate them all, and 
prove no remedy for anything, that I would en- 
dure all these evils for years to come, before I 
would overthrow my country, and entail upon its 
kindred people the inevitable horrors of fraternal 
war, Sir, | go further. I so love my country 
that | would add to all these thiags a continuance 
of the unfortunate reign of James Buchanan and 
his late advisers for eight years more. | would 
repeat the sad experiment of the ** old public tune- 
tionary”’ for a dozen years, before | would con- 
sent to murder my country and extinguish the 
patriot’s last and dearest hopes. 

In regard to the pending question, and others 
of a kindred nature, | have only time to say, that 
I am ready to vote for the propositien originally 
submitted to the Senate,and commonly called the 
Crittenden amendments. I will vote, of course, 
for the proposition which I had the honor to sub- 
mit to the Rae a few days ago; and, failing in 
this, | will support, in good faith, the measures re- 
ported by the gentleman from Ohio [Mr. Corwin] 
from the committee of thirty-three. I will support 
any one of these, preferring, of course, my own. 


| And should each and all of these measures fail; 


should all other pending propositions be voted 
down, I will not then abandon the Union of these 
States, and the untold blessings it lavishes upon 
the votaries of civil liberty throughout the world. 
Failing in each and all of these measures, I will 
return home, and link my destinies with those 
who are ready to confront disunion. If needs be, 
I will meet it with a torch in one hand and a 


| sword in the other; and so help me God, so long 


of disunion. 


as the stars and stripes wave over my State, or any 
part of it, I will never bow the knee to the storm 
{Great — in the galleries. ] 

Mr. Speaker, let us look impartially for a mo- 
ment at some of the Seoding: pelteal events of the 
past. They will justify the assertion that, from 
the time the Constitution was ordained down to 
this hour, no act has been passed by Congress in 
regard to slavery anywhere, in the States or Ter- 
ritories, which was not dictated or controlled by 
the statesmen of the South, demanded by the pub- 
lic opinion of the South, or which has not received 
the sanction and approval of the leading states- 
men of that seetion of country. The whole policy 
of the Federal Government in regard to the gov- 


| ernment of the ‘Territories, and the on ques- 


unionists of the South has been, and now is, to |] 


give notoriety to every extreme opinion of north- 
ern ultraists as the prevailing sentiment of the 


great body of the people of the free States. In | 


each section, the most intemperate expressions 
and conduct of the other are represented as the 
rule instead of the exception. ‘Thus, misrepre- 
sentation, perversion, and falsehood, have done 


their work, and we are now reaping the bitter | 


flames; peaceful villages and habitations were said 


| to be consumed by the torch of northern aboli- 


tion incendiaries. The public mind was frenzied; 
and no doubt the innocent were often made vic- 


tims to that wide-spread alarm which time and | 


Last year Texas was represented as in | 


reflection will prove to have been unfounded. | 
But, were these exaggerations all stern realities, 


would separation or disunion increase the power 
of the people there to protect themselves from the 


dagger or the torch? Will that State hiave greater | 


facilities for punishing inciters of insurrection 


| when out of the Union, than are now found within 


it? Reason and common sense answer, no. A 
northern Abolitionist, or other person, who goes 
to Texas to tamper with slaves or promote rebel- 
lion, deserves a permanent lodgment in ar asylum 
for the insane. 
Texas is the last to welcome or appreciate his 
presence. As well might the most devoutly pious 


Of all the places in the world, | 


seek happiness by folding his Christian mantle | 


around him, and plunging into the gulf which 
separates Lazarus from the rich man in hell. 
[ Laughter. } 
gations which the secedérs have preferred against 
the Federal Government. 


So much then for the various alle- | 


I have, forthe sake of the argument, accepted all | 
your charges as true, and allowed you to present 


them in their most aggravated form; and were | 


tion in allits bearings, is just such as Mr. Lincoln 
will be compelled, by the Constitution and his 
oath of office, to enforce. More, sir: it is the pol- 
icy which has been initiated and carried into effect 


| by the Democratic or dominant party of the South. 


| has heretofore met their cordial approval. 


It has been forced upon the country by them, and 
If i 
had time I could demonstrate this by proof. And 
just here, Mr. Speaker, as [ will not be able to 


| say all 1 wish to say within the hour allowed by 


the rules of the Hlouse, unless by unanimous con- 
sent—I will pledge myself, if the House will grant 
me an extension of time, not to trouble it again 
with any extended remarks during the remaining 
few days of the session. Intending to impose 


| upon myself a voluntary retirement from public 


life at the close of the present Congress, I hope I 
may have the permission of the House to be un- 
restricted as to time. [Criesof ** Goon!’ ** We 
will extend your time!’’] 

Mr. Speaker, when the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence was proclaimed, when the Constitution 
was ratified, our western boundary was the Missis- 
sippi river. ‘From that day to this, at the instance 
of southern statesmen, the area of this country 
has been vastly enlarged. At the period of inde- 
pendence, slavery may be said to have existed 
in all the States and Territories. Before this time 
slavery had been sanctioned by law throughout 


the British possessions of North America, and of 


course it remained after the war of the Revolu- 
tion. Since that period, as I have already said, 
southern policy has controlled the question of 
territorial aggrandizement. Whatever territory 
the men of the South have asked Congress to ac- 
quire, the same has been acquired; whatever poi- 
icy her Representatives have advocated, whether 
financial or commercial, has generally prevailed; 
and in all these protracted struggles growing out 


| of the slavery question, the just and reasonable 
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demands ond guarantees required by us have been 
given. Perhaps in some cases men of extreme 
views have not been gratified; but every pro- 
tracted struggle has resulted in what has been re- 
garded as southern triumphs, or acquiesced in as 
fair legislative enactments. And this has occurred 
when the northern States had a large represent- 
ative majority. These facts should eee 6 be 
considered by those who are told that the Federal 
Government is a curse, and disunion a blessing. 

The purchase of the Louisiana territory—a 
slaveholding country—was made at the instance 
of the people of the South. Three slave and two 
free States have already been formed within its 
limits. Its area was great. It now has vast re- 
sources, and in a few brief years it will have the 
wealth and population of amighty empire. Fifty 
years hence, it will be more ne in all that 
constitutes a State than was France when Napo- 
leon, flushed with victory, first looked upon the 
** sun of Austerlitz.’? It was acquired, I repeat, 
by the negotiations of a southern President— 
northern Representatives generously voting with 
those of the South to advise the treaty and to con- 
tribute the purchase money. Subsequently, in 
1519, we purchased Florida, in which deere then 
and now exists. I mention Florida with some- 
what of sorrow, | will not say with shame. But 
afew years ago the statesmen of this country were 
clamorous that Florida should be purchased by 
the Federal Government. For what purpose ? 


Because, said they, that peninsula belongs to a || 


forcign Power. It is part and parcel of this con- 
tinent; itis geographically a part of the United 
States; it commands the entrance to the Gulf of 
Mexico, and its hostile eye frowns upon our in- 
creasing commerce—it must be ours. And, sir, it 
was purchased—purchased at a cost of $5,000,000. 
We have expended nearly fifty million in subdu- 
ing and removing the savages. Millions more 
have been expended in erecting beacons and fort- 
ificauons along her reefs, to protect the commerce 
of the whole country. Yet, after all these large 
expenditures, Florida, with but little over half the 
number of the voting population of the district I 
represent, secedes—goes out of the Union—carry- 
ing with her, not only our public lands, but the 
forts, arsenals, and fortifications which were placed 
there by this Government for the benefit of the 
whole Union. And worse still: she breaks the 
unity of our Government, and destroys the pres- 
uge which has attended her glorious career. I 
can better pardon South Carolina, for she was one 
of the glorious ** old thirteen;’’ but little Florida 
—which to-day has barely population sufficient 
to protect herself from the alligators within her 
borders—is wholly without apology. Florida, 
like Louisiana, was purchased by the aid of north- 
ern Representatives, and paid for by the money 


of all of our people; yet, without a single griev- || 


ance, she is to destroy the Union of these States, 

to which she owes her very existence. 
Gentlemen will pardon me if I speak plainly, 

for I feel that I plead the cause of my whole 


country. Indeed I would deserve to forfeit the good || 


opinion of the people who sent me here, were | 


to attempt to avoid the responsibilities of the hour. | 


They will be best met by dealing with them in a 
frank and candid spirit. 

i begin next with the acquisition of Texas, 
another slaveholding region. We admitted her 
into the then happy family of States, and wel- 
comed her people to our embrace when they sought 
the protection of our national flag. And this re- 
minds us of her early trials, and recalls the vicis- 
situdes of her hero chieftain. TIallude, of course, 
to General Houston, whose old age is now devo- 
ted to the preservation of the Federal Union. His 
life, pee protracted through two generations, 
has been historic at every step; butits sublimest 
hour is now. History tells of reluctant exiles 
whe returned to their native land with the aven- 
ging torch and sword; but history furnishes but 
one Houston. His exile was voluntary. He 
abandoned fame and honors, when tendered by 
his State; he returned tottering with the weight 
of years, and the load of empire he laid down 
at your feet. 


ofhis native land. Distance and banishment had | 


impressed him with a truer sense of its protecting 


| sion of annexing a large part of Mexico, and it 
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have not, I trust it never will, cause him to aban- | 


don it to its foes. 


The annexation of Texas led, finally, to a war | 
with Mexico—a war against which, as you know, | 


many of the people of the North protested, This 


| is abundantly proved ‘ reference to the political 
he people of the South, | 


_ history of that day. 
generally, demanded that this should be the occa- 


was done. The ratification of the treaty of Guad- 
alupe Hidalgo extended your area to the Pacific 
| ocean. Thus had the old thirteen States expanded, 


|, until now we stretch from the torrid zone of the 
| south to the frozen regions of the north, while on 
|| the east and west we are met by the returning 


| waves of the two great oceans of the world. This 
is the country which party madness would ‘sus- 
| pend upon the passions of the hour. Behold it, 
| with all its vast resources, its rivers and lakes, its 
| mountains and mineral wealth! Though in its 
| infancy, it is greater in all the elements of endur- 
| ing power and more advanced in a high civiliza- 
| tion than was the Roman Empire, when her im- 


oo eagles were hovering around the pillar of 
| Hercules. 


The hand of disunion must be stayed. 

_ Our country must not 

are yet unfinished an 
tion survive. 

| Again: in 1793 the South demanded the passage 


erish while its monuments 
the soldiers of the Revolu- 


| of alaw by Congress for the return of fugitive 
|| slaves. 


It was promptly passed. In 1850 you 
complained of its inefficiency, and demanded a 
| more stringent one. It was granted. It has been 
| faithfully enforced by the Federal Government. 
| Even disunionists ahak this to be so. What 
more? In 1820, a majority of Representatives 
| from the southern States voted for the Missouri 
| compromise. In the Senate, among southern Sen- 
ators, the vote was ten to one in its favor. So 
| unmistakably satisfactory was it at the time, that 
| Mr. Pinckney, of South Carolina—then so emi- 
nent and distinguished—declared that it was re- 


| 


|| garded as ‘‘ agreat southern triumph.’? The pub- 


lic men of the South, who secured the adoption 
of that compremise, were, until recently, pro- 
claimed ** public benefactors.”’ 

In 1854, the same men whoare now clamorous 
for disunion demanded the repeal of that com- 
promise; and it was saatnendl 
northern votes. You repealed it, time-honored 
popular sovereignty, or non-interference on the 
part of Congress; which doctrine is in full force 
to-day in all the organized Territories. That prin- 
ciple was embodied in Jaws enacted by the 
| resentatives from the South, and which, repeat- 
| edly since 1850,has been ratified at the polls; and 

the whole Democratic party of the country have 
| solemnly pledged themselves to stand by it as a 
final settlement. The Kansas-Nebraska bill was 
the pet measure of those who now compose the 
main army of the seceders—demanded by the 
Democratic party of the South, and, unfortunately 
for the country, yielded by their allies at the 
North. 


' 





| True, in 1850 you demanded that the Missouri | 


compromise line, with addditional guarantees, 
should be extended to the Pacific ocean, and I 
frankly confess it was refused by the North; but 
you secured the compromise measures of 1850, 
| which most of the public men of the South de- 
| clared were better ** in substance and principle,”’ 
.than the measures which had been refused. These 
| compromise measures of 1850 were ratified with 
| singular unanimity by all those, North and South, 
/ who, in 1852, voted for Mr. Pierce and General 
Scott for the Presidency. Indeed, the two great 
political parties of that day pledged themselves to 





abide by these measures, as an honorable and fair 
adjustment of the whole subject of slavery in the 
Territories. And all these measures are yet un- 
touched, and in full force to-day. Lask again, 
then, what principle or policy —what public meas- 
ure—have the people of the South ever urged upon 


the Federal Government, which has been denied? | 


I answer, none. It is true that the politicians, 


during the last year, demanded that the Federal | 
In his exile he still loved the flag |} Government, which,asa rule, has never legislated 
for or against slavery—which is neither pro-sla- 
| very nor anti-slavery; which has abolished sla- 


ower, and he clings to it still. The taunt of |! very in some Territories, and protected it in 
P & y P 


**submissionist ’’? and ‘* hoary-headed traitor ’’ || others—should reverse its former policy, and that | 


| slavery should be protected by 


|| of a million for Mr. Bell. All those who 








ved by the aid of 


as it was, and inaugurated the new doctrine of 


ep- | 








ulation now, nor have you, as the North has 
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‘ Congress 
every square inch of the organized Territo 
the United States, without any regard eras 
the will of the people of ia 
they might have abolished it by legis] 
ment. This demand, which no reas: 
could have expected to be yiclde 
by a majority of millions. 

The issue was made in the last Presidential eloc 
tion, in the most pointed manner. The oe 
precisely what its advocates and opponents a| k 
desired and expected. In that contest nearly oe 
million men voted for Mr. Lincoln; nearly ty, 
million for Mr. Douglas, and about three moa 
to Lincoln and Douglas, and a large ma ne 
those who sustained Mr. Bell, declared re 
it—against demanding this impossibility of the 
Federal Congress. Breckinridge only received 
about cight hundred thousand votes, being jy 
popular minority, even in the slave States; so i); 
the advocates of congressional legislation to pro- 
tect slavery in the free Territories—ineludin» all 
those who voted for Breckinridge—were jy 9 )y). 
nority of more than three million. And this wort). 
less abstraction—so impossible to obtain in or oy 
of the Union—is the only demand whieh has by.) 
made by any respectable portion of the people of 
the South, which Congress has denied. J am jot 
alone in the belief that this plank was inserted 
in their platform by the original seceders at Pa). 
timore, for no other or higher purpose thay to 
strengthen the cause of disunion in the South, |) 
vig of this I will say, the Federal Governyont 
1as_ been in operation nearly eighty years, and 
up to this hour, so far as 1 know, no southern 
member of Congress has so much as introduerd 
a bill to provide for the protection of slavery in 
the free Territories of the United States, Yer 
southern politicians now propose to dissolve the 
Union, because a majority of three million yoters 
have decided that non-intervention by Congress 
shall be its policy in regard to slavery in our ori- 
ginal Territories, in preference to the new dogma 
of congressional protection. To the doctrine of 
non-intervention a large portion of the Repubii- 
can party are willing to subscribe. But were they 
not willing to do so, it is well known that, if the 
members from the seceding States were to remain 
at their posts, no proposition could pass Congress, 
during Mr. Lincoln’s administration, for the ab- 


Upon 
©38 of 
Verto 
’ although 
ative enact. 
nable Man 
d, was rejected 


result was 


| olition of slavery in the Territories, the District 


of Columbia, or in any place within the jurisdic- 
tion of Congress. Notwithstanding they have 
seceded, it cannot be done now. J undertake to 
say that the wisest men of the Republican party 
do not desire to attempt any such thing. 

It is worthy of observation, Mr. Speaker, that 
every argument of a disunionist may be success- 
fully met and refuted by the complaints of an- 


‘| other. I will submit one example, which isa fur 


specimen of all the rest: It is said by one that he 
desires to overthrow the Government for the pur- 
pose of expanding slavery; that there will be, 
within the next fifty years, twenty or thirty mil- 
lion slaves in the southern States, and that self- 
preservation requires us to anticipate this, and to 
secure area for the spread of the negro population, 
which will then be crowded into the slave region. 
To this another replies: that the South sow has 
sufficient territory—many more square miles than 


| the free States; and he desires disunion to reope! 
| the African slave trade, to procure additional labor 


for the vast, unsettled regions we now have. lis 
motto is ‘* more negroes from Africa.”? The truth 
is, the South needs no forced or sudden expat 
sion. What is the true reason that you do not 
form and people slave States as rapidly as tre 
States? It is not from want of territory, a8 you 


| know. It proceeds from causes which no human 


power can avoid or control. Not only soil and 


climate, but population, are against you. To keep 


pace with the rapid strides of the free States, Vier 
must first repeal that law of nature, which is older 
than Lincoln and stronger than the Repablices 
platform, ‘‘ Be fruitful and multiply, and replenish 
the earth.” {[Laughter.} You have not the pop: 
heavy immigration from Europe. For years yo" 
have given that immigration your encouragement, 
and it now pours in unbroken current upon your 
tempting public domain. 
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Mr. Speaker, I shall attempt no apology for have no apologists or defenders. Were Mr, Lin- 
that portion of the Republican platform which | coln the monster they affect to regard him, it is 
declares it to be the right and duty of Congress well known—and to none better than themselves— 
to prohibit slavery in the Territories. I do not | that during his whole administration the Senate 
hesitate here, as { have done elsewhere, to pro- | would have been politically opposed to him. The 


wrong, if for no other reason, 


depends now on causes which are more control- | heretofore claimed as the sheet-anchor of those 


ling than any mere actof Congress. Ithas proved || who are now disunionists, is composed almost | 
a most unwise and unnecessary feature in their || entirely of the political opponents of Mr. Lincoln. 


solitieal creed. It was inserted, I apprehend, for | With these facts before us, we behold the seced- 


a reason similar to that which has caused a cer- | ers running away from dangers which they have | 
tain dominant party in the South, for years past, the power to avert, and cannot therefore truly | 


to make the negro issue paramountto allothers— | fear. In common parlance, they have * spiked 


to carry an election. And at last our southern _ their cannon, burned their gun carriages, and re- | 


friends have found, to their sorrow, that this || tired for safety’? to Fort Disunion. [Laughter.] 
Sambo game is one that twocan play at. I hope, 
as they have lost the stakes, they will resort to | the House who refuse to agree to what I regard 


no other means than the ballot-box to regaintheir as a reasonable proposition for compromise or || 
party power. I implore you to avoid the dire | adjustment, because, as they say, it will not cor- 


alternative of disunion; trust to that reaction in | respond with their former political records. Po- 


public opinion which is sure to come in every case litical consistency is desirable only when itaccords | 
where wrong or error exists, and reason is left free || with wisdom. There should be no hesitation | 


to combat it. And it is because I have faith in | between apparent personal consistency and the 


the sober second thought of the people every- || preservation of the country. Great emergencies | 


where, that I propose to appeal from this Con- || often demand a seeming sacrifice; and should that 
gress tothem. If, sir, you have grievances, are | sacrifice be demanded now, | trust we shall all be 
you disposed to break up the Government rather | found ready to offer it upon the altar of our coun- 
than ask the people of the free States, your breth- | try. Ll appeal, then, first to you; and should you, 
ren and kindred, to consider them? No; let us || as Representatives, fail to meet the just expecta- 
adjourn this unhappy quarrel to the people, the | tions of reasonable men, I will appeal from you 
real people, to whom this Government belongs. | to the people—to those who are still your masters. 
It is but eighteen months until this whole dispute The people of the South, who have most at 
will be transferred by the Constitution to the | stake, will be found to counsel prudence and 
whole people of the United States; but I implore |, moderation. Wise men, conscious of that power 
you to transfer it to them now; and I apprehend || which is inspired by being in the right, will not 
those who persist in refusing so reasonable a de- | embrace the precipitation and madness of the 
mand will be consigned to retirement and obscur- | times. Whatever they may desire our northern 
ity. Lam not afraid to trust the people, and I | brethren to do, they will make known in a firm 
shall be content to abide by their deliberate decis- | yet respectful and fraternal way. Whatever 
ion upon all these questions when made. your politicians may do, | doubt not the people of 
I ask, again, why destroy our country because | the North will meet us, if time isgiven, and mod- 
this Congress may fail to agree upon specific le- | eration prevails, in a reciprocal spirit. Inter- 
gislative measures or constitutional amendments, | change of opinion will lead, no doubt, to the best 
which have been before the country but a few || results, and we will yet preserve in all its glory 
weeks, and upon which the people of the States, || that country sull so dear for its blessings. 
North and South, have had no means of passing Mr. VALLANDIGHAM. I want to ask the 
a final judgment? I protest against it. gentleman from Tennessee a question which may 
When, sir, and under what circumstances, was | control my vote upon the pending propositions, 
this House of Representatives chosen? Themem- | and I trust he will give me a candid answer. 
bers from the free States were nearly all elected Mr. ETHERIDGE. I will. 
in 1858. They were elected amid the excitement Mr. VALLANDIGHAM. If his statement 
and indignation which pervaded all classes of peo- |, of the case between the slaveholding and the non- 
ple in the free States, because the power and pa- || slaveholding States of the Union be true, ought 
tronage of the Administration had been invoked, || the people of the free States to humiliate them- 
not to coerce a State, not to expel a State from | selves by proposing any constitutional amend- 
the Union, but to coerce a Territory into the Union |, ment, or any additional legislation? 
with a constitution that its people abhorred. In || Mr. ETHERIDGE. Mr. Speaker, so _per- 
that indignant uprising of the people, when party 


lent and extreme in their views were chosen by apprehension’’ is perhaps a better term—so per- 
the people. They were elected, as I have said, || sistent have been these misrepresentations, made 
without regard to the specific measures now | even at the North, and under which our people 
before us. Other members from the free States || are laboring, in regard to what the Republican 
were elected at that time, with a special reference || policy is to be, that many of the people of the 


to the alleged extravagances, frauds, and corrup- |, South seem almost willing—pardon the expres- | 


tions of the present Administration and its ad- || sion—*‘ to believe a lie thatthey may bedamned.”’ 


visers. And how was it in the last presidential | (Laughter.] Now, sir, I will give the gentleman | 


election? Mr. Lincoln, it is well known, was not | a specimen. 

elected solely because of his sympathy and con- || Mr. VALLANDIGHAM. Ought the people 
nection with the Republican party. ll the odds || of the free States to do anything inconsistent with 
and ends, all the opposition which Mr. Buch- || their self-respect? 

anan’s unfortunate administration had aroused, 
was invoked to the support of the Republican || anything which self-respect forbids. But it is 
candidate, to prevent the election of Mr. Doug- || known that a portion of the people of the South 
las, who was regarded as the most formidable | are like atempest—lI will not call them mad, others 
rival. For Mr. Lincoln, it is known, every ele- | have called them insane. I do not inquire why 
ment of opposition to the ruling power was most | they are so; they ought not to be so; but we are 
earnestly and successfully invoked. ‘The Dem- || advised, in some part of Holy Writ, that it is 
ocratic party, it was known, had great resources. | sometimes best to answer even a fool ‘‘ according 
Its leaders were artful and industrious, ready to | to his folly.’’ And if these people are excited to 
resort to every stratagem for success. The idea || so fearful an extent, and if they are thus misled, 
generally prevailed that they knew how to keep |, is it not proper for the Republicans, for the Dem- 
open the ballot-box until they got votes enough. | ocrats, for all the people of the North, to say that 


{Laughter.] These things were known or believed | they will not do that whieh we all know they do | 


by every one; and throughout the free States, with | not propose to do? 
rare exceptions, all who felt that the overthrow I will read from a paper edited by a gentleman 


of the present Democratic party was demanded now spoken of for the office of Clerk of the House | 


by the interests of the country, voted for Mr. , of Representatives for the great southern confed- 
Lincoln. eracy, which disunion proposes to form. Pend- 
There isanother reason why disunionists should | ing the election for delegates in one of the seced- 


nounce this feature of their 7 creed to be | next House of Representatives, if the seceding | 


There are gentlemen on the Republican side of |! 


sistent have been the misrepresentations of the | 
lines were eradicated, men who were most vio- | leading men in all sections of the Union—* mis- | 


Mr. ETHERIDGE. I will not ask them todo | 
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ing States, he perpetrated, among other things, 
the following: 


“TROTH WILL SAVE THE Union.— The plan of Lincoln 
and his advisers is to turn the negroes of the South loose, 
and compel the poor people of the South to intermarry 
with them. With this hybrid population, they—the Yau 
kees—expect to raise cotton tor their looms; in fact, to 


ecause the exten- |; States are represented, will be also largely opposed || reap the harvest of the South. But the white people ot 
«jon or restriction of slavery, as they well know, | tothe Republican party; while theSupreme Court, | 


the South, however poor, are opposed to amalgamating with 
negrves ; they Jeave that to the white people of Massactiu 
setts. Weare of the opinion thatthe attempt to torce amal 
gamation on the non-slaveholders of the South will be the 
most difficult job Mr. Lincoln ever undertook, He may give 
his own daughters, or bis neighbors’, to buck negroes, but 
the sentiment is different here.’ ”’ 
Why, sir, is it not a matter of history that R. 
Barnwell Rhett stood in the streets of Charleston 
a few weeks ago announcing to the enraged mul- 
| titude that the people of the North had elected a 
\} mulatto for Vice President?) And Mr. Menimin- 
|| ger, too, went into the interior—to Greenville, I 
|| thinkitwas—and announced there, to the denizens 
| of the piny hills, to gentlemen, to lawyers, to doc 
|, tors, to loafers, to shortboys, to everybody that 
stood around, that Hannibal Hamlin was a mu 
latto, and thatthe people of the North had elected 
an Abolitionist for Feandans and a mulatto for Vice 
President. Now everybody knows that what you 

| or | may say upon that subject will never reach 
the ears of that misguided people. 

Mr. VALLANDIGHAM. I desire simply to 
| inquire whether there is anything in the Critten- 
|| den propositions, or in those known as the prop- 
| ositions of the border State committee, or in the 
| report of the committee of thirty-three, tending to 
|| remove this singular *‘ delusion ’’ which the gen- 
|| tleman says exists in the minds of the southern 
people? 

Mr. ETHERIDGE. I will answer that ques- 
|| tion frankly. There is: I tell the gentleman from 
Ohio, the true Union men of the South are stand- 
ing to-day struggling with all their power to pre- 
serve the Government; fighting, as they believe, 
| for the cause of religion, humanity, civilization, 
| and progress; and all these things are involved in 
|| the peace of the country. And that peace may 
depend upon the adoption of these propositions. 
|| They are surrounded by a tempestuous despotism 
| —everywhere confronting a panic which is made 
to feed itself. Itis all-devouring. Why, sir, it 
is well known to every gentleman who reads the 
newspapers, that wherever this disunion senti- 
| ment predominates, it is simply a reign of terror. 
| Goto the cities of South Carolina, and what 
id xe? Men frastic and i s. Go to 
| do you see: en frajtic and in arms. 
Charleston, to Tallahassee, to Montgomery, to 
Jackson—to any place where those conventions 
| were assembled, and you see the military in full 
| control of everything. These conventions delib- 
| erated three or four hours only over the fate of an 
||; empire. Everything that might have invoked 
calmness or deliberation had disappeared, and 
|| martial music and warlike demonstrations at- 
|| tested the fallecy of a peaceful disruption of the 
|| States. 
| Mr. LEAKE. Willthe gentleman allow me 
to ask him a question? 

Mr. ETHERIDGE. Certainly. 

Mr. LEAKE. I merely wish to know whether 
the gentleman is speaking on the side of the North 
or the South? 

Mr. ETHERIDGE. Iam speaking ona side 
| that has few Representatives upon this floor. I 

am speaking on the side of my country. [Great 
applause in the galleries. } 

Why, sir, as | was proceeding to say, what is 
|| the state of affairs now in all the villages and 
cities of the Gulf States? Sir, bold men, edu- 
cated men, ambitious men, men of chivalry and 
daring, are heading the military forces. Men, 
women, and children are excited, just as the pomp 
and circumstance of war will excite everybody. 
Thousands believe honestly that Lincoln and his 
cohorts are coming down to apply the torch and 
the knife to the dwellings and the people of the 
South. 

{Here the hammer fell.] 

Mr. LOVEJOY obtained the floor. 
|| Mr. ETHERIDGE. I supposed I had the 
|| unanimous consent of the House to proceed. 
The SPEAKER pro tempore, (Mr. Dawes in 
| the chair.) The gentleman can proceed, if there 
|| be no objection. 


| Mr. WINSLOW. I object. 
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36TH Cone....2pD Sess. 


Mr. MORRIS, of Illinois. The House has 
already given its consent, 

Mr. MAYNARD. I understood that the con- 
sent of all sides of the House was obtained that 
my colleague should be allowed to proceed be- 
yond his hour. : 

Mr. ETHERIDGE. No objection was made. 

Mr. WINSLOW. I object. 

Mr. HARRIS, of Maryland. I rise to a point 
of order. I addressed the Chair first when the 
hammer fell upon the gentleman from Tennessee, 
and | am entitled to the floor. 1 have no objec- 
tion to the gentleman proceeding, if that be the 
wish of the House; but I desire to have the floor, 
if f am entitled to it. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The Chair has 
assigned the floor to the gentleman from Illinois. 

Mr. MAYNARD. My colleague applied to 
the House during his remarks, and made certain 
pledges, upon which he obtained the unanimous 
consent of the House to proceed with his remarks. 
There was not a dissenting voice. He afterwards 
gave way to the gentleman from Ohio, under the 
pledge which was then made. 

Mr. WINSLOW. The gentleman did not ask 
unanimous consent, 

Mr. ETHERIDGE. I ask, then, only the few 
minutes I think Lam entitled to, and which I lost 
when I yielded to the gentleman from Ohio 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is objection 
made ? 

Mr. WINSLOW. It is better to stop this thing 
in the beginning; and unless the hour rule is sus- 
pended generally, | must object. 

Mr. HARRIS, of Maryland. I rise to a point 
of order. It is, that the instant the hammer of 
the Speaker fell, | addressed the Chair, and was 
entitied to be recognized, 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The Chair under- 
stands the rule to be, that when more than one 
gentleman rises at the same time, it is the prov- 
ince of the Chair toassign the floor. The Chair, 
observing several members rising at the same 
moment, assigned the floor to the gentleman from 
Illinois. 

Mr. HARRIS, of Maryland. 
to the decision of the Chair. 

Mr. WINSLOW. In order to accommodate | 
the gentleman from Tennessee, I propose that, by | 
unanimous consent, the hour rule be abolished 
during this discussion. 

Mr. COX. I object. 

Mr. ETHERIDGE. Lnow insist upon the few 
minutes which I lost by interruptions. (Cries of 
**Go on!”’ **Go on!”’ 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. 
made ? 

Mr. CRAIGE, of North Carolina. I object. 

Mr. MORRIS, of Illinois. I rise to a point of | 
order,” tia this: that, by unanimous consent of | 
the House, permission was given to the gentleman 
from Tennessee to conclude his remarks upon an 
intimation that he would not occupy the floor at 
any other time during this session. When he | 


I must submit 


made that proposition there was not a solitary || 


objection to it in the House; and hence objection 
now comes too late. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The Chair does 
not understand that any such assent was yielded 
by the House. 

Mr. ETHERIDGE. I will relieve the House. 
Task that I may occupy the remainder of my hour, 
and then I will resume my seat. 

Mr. CRAIGE, of North Carolina. 
jected to it time and again. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The genileman | 
can proceed only by unanimous consent. 


I have ob- 


-Mr.GROW. I would inquire if the time occu- | 
pied in interruptions has been deducted from the || the vanguard of the nations, and when an emulous 


gentleman’s hour. | 
The SPEAKER pro tempore. Nothing was | 
stated by the Chair one way or the other. 
Mr.GROW. The gentleman from Tennessee | 
declined to yield for interruptions, unless they ! 





were to be deducted from his time. 
Mr. CRAIGE, of North Carolina. Nothing | 
was said about the extension of his time at all. 
Mr.GROW. The gentleman yielded the floor | 
with the understanding that the time occupied by | 
the interruptions should be deducted from his hour. | 
Mr. VALLANDIGHAM. When I requested | 
the gentleman from Tennessee to yield for a ques- || 


Is objection | 


| of substantial greatness that eclipses the proudest 


State of the Union—Mr. Harris. 


tion, his answer was, “I will yield, provided it | 


does not come out of my time.”’ 

Mr. GROW. And nobody objected to that 
agreement. 

Mr. VALLANDIGHAM. 

_ever time was occupied in the dialogue between 
him and myself ought to be allowed him. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. ‘The Chair heard 
no such statement, but will allow the gentleman 
from Tennessee to proceed for five minutes. 

Mr. ETHERIDGE. I will not, after what has 
just occurred, detain the House but a moment. 
I will conclude by saying, that I shall vote for the 
proposition of the venerable Senator from Ken- 
tucky, [Mr. Crirtrenpen;] I shall, as I have be- 
fore said, vote for the proposition submitted by 


_Corwin.] Sir, 1 will vote for anything which 
will relieve the public mind from the painful ap- 
prehensions under which it now labors. If any- 
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I think that what- | 


thing of this kind can pass this Congress—and I | 
do not despair—it will do my heart good to know 


thatthe tide of revolution has been thereby stayed. 


done, [ will go home to my people; I will throw 


But, as I have already stated, if nothing is finally | 


myself in **the imminent deadly breach,’ and re- | 


sist the storm of disunion to the last; and, sir, if 
the worst must come to the worst, if lam to be 
dragged to the fearful precipice and made the re- 
luctant vietim or the unwilling observer of my 
country’s ruin, now, inadvance, wash my hands 
of the shame and the crime which will attach to 


those who would overthrow the public liberty to || 


| erect a despotism upon its ruins. Sir, where the 
flag of my country floats, there I will go. I will 


cling to it in this dark hour of its peril, with that | 
sacred trust and confidence a saint must feel in | 


clinging to his God. 


{Great applause in the gal- 
leries.] 


STATE OF THE UNION, 


SPEECH OF HON. J. M. HARRIS, 
OF MARYLAND, 
In rue Hovse or Representatives, 
January 29, 1861. 


The House having under consideration the report from 
the select committee of thirty-three— 


Mr. HARRIS, of Maryland, said: 

Mr. Speaker: When the future historian comes 
to write out the annals of our times, he will be 
amazed at the magnitude of the events that are 
now transpiring, and the comparative insufficiency 
of the causes which gave them birth. He will 
contemplate a nation stretching over more than 
half a continent, rich with all the varieties of 
climate, infinite in the extent of its diversified 
resources, and signalized by the march of a devel- 
opment unequaled in the history of the world. 
He will see that, in less than a century, the weak 
dependencies of the British Crown have swelled 
into the colossal proportions of multiplied sov- 
ereignties, and that through the fiery baptism of 
, successful war, and enriched by the guerdons of 
| honorable peace, the nation has attained a position 


empires of antiquity, and rivals the most splendid 
nationalities of the present time. Great will be 
his amazement when he sees—at the moment 
the nation has reached so eminent a point in her 
career; when in the full maturity of her powers, 
and the undisturbed enjoyment of her wonderful 
resources, the ships of her adventurous commerce 
are sweeping over every ocean, and her arts, her 
sciences, and her civilization, are putting her in 





world 1s beginning to regard her asa fixed and 
stable illustration of the capacity of man for per- 
fect freedom—the whole Government suddenly 
disintegrate and fall to pieces like some house of 
cards built up for the toying of a child; and, sir, 
when, with earnest solicitude and deep curiosity, 
he seeks to discover the grave causes which have 
led to so disastrous a result, and finds that the 

have all sprung from the empty rivalries of politi- 
eal parties and the inability of our boasted states- 
manship to solve the ar ch of the status of a 
panne as to slavery or freedom, the verdict of 
impartial history will be, that the discovered 
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,| culiar circumstances of the times have de 
myself, and if these fail, I shall sustain the meas- | 


ures reported by the gentleman from Ohio, [Mr. | ficulties which are rending the country 
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—— 
causes afforded no reasons for the secession of 
ssi . 


single State, none whatever for the dis 
the American Union. {Applause.} Gr 
all else will be his amazement at the fae th 
amid the thunderous tread of the earthquake i 
, was shaking down the very pillars of the R. 4 
lic, the Representatives of the people sat jn he 
_ quietude of an insane indifference, and that th; - 
million American freemen failed to vindicate thens. 
| selves by giving practical illustration to the verjry 
| of the maxim, that * the voice of the people is tle 
| voice of God.’’ [Applause.] re 
Mr. Speaker, we are living in the very midg, 
| of these great enactments; we are, in this House 
of Congress, the body of men upon whom tly = 


voly d 
the dif. 
5 , or of fly. 
ing additional impulse to the storm which is pow 
sweeping it into ruin. Il was no little surprised 
when the gentleman from Tennessee [Mr, Eyy. 
ERIDGE] the other day suggested to this Hoys 
the idea of its irresponsibility under these cireym. 
| stances, and its inability to do anything to ie! 
the troubles of the times. I differ with him wholly 
| I say that the verdict of posterity will be—ay. 
sir, | believe the prompt and nearer verdict of this 
American people, when it is fully aroused to the 
| extent of its danger and the negligence hither 
| of its Representatives, will be—that the grave rp. 
sponsibility of national salvation or national poy. 
| dition rests upon you, the Representatives of that 
people, now in Congress assembled. 

So far, sir, as the views I shall present of this 
question are concerned, I desire it to be under. 
stood that I address you, individually and collect. 
ively, as men who hold in your hands, ycry 
_ largely, if not entirely, the safety or the ruin of 
| my country. 
|. Mr. Speaker, I do not propose to discuss, be- 

fore gentlemen who so fully understand them, th 
| past events of our history as between this or that 

political party, that 1 may clearly point out to 
| them who first began the agitation of the great 
' questions which have brought the country into 
these perils. Sir, I think itidle,and worse than idle, 
for us, at such a time, to be talking in the face of 
| the people about the origin of these evils, and upon 

whom the responsibility for them rests. What 

matters it to me to-day, whether it was the lust of 
power and the unscrupulous ambition of the old 
Democratic party, that induced it to stir up this 
agitation of the slavery question, that it might 
eatch the popular ear, win the popular vote, gain 
the control of the politics, and wield the power of 
the country? What matters it to me that the 

Republican party, planting itself upon the issues 
they presented, Ad availing itself of all the va- 
rious exciting questions which have arisen, has 
swelled into the magnitude of its present strength 
and powerful position? What matters it, | say, 
to me, whether it is the sin of the Democratic 
party, or the sin of the Republican party? The 
great question is, notupon whom the responsibility 
originally rested, but upon whom the more terri- 
ble responsibility of the future shall rest. And 
that will fall assuredly, and with crushing weight, 
upon that party, or that set of men in this coun- 
try, who do not rise now above the paltriness of 
mere party trammels and prejudices, and prove 
themselves equal to the great question of whether 
and how this nation shall be saved. 

Why, Mr. Speaker, gentlemen rise in their 
places here, and, with the coolness with which 
men meet some recondite investigation, and which, 
under other circumstances, would do them credit, 
go into all the details of the rise and progress 
of all these political issues tending to our pre 
condition; and speculate with a nicety of philo- 
sophical inquiry, and a force of logical deduction, 
as to how much responsibility rests upon their 
party, and hew muuch must be visited upon the 
opposite party, as if they held the perils of — 
country unworthy to be remembered As we 
might the traveler upon some Alpine pass, when 
he hears the premonitory crash of the coming ava 
lanche, pause upon the narrow ledge that hangs 
over theabyss, and speculate philosophically upon 
the causes in nature which have started the pon 
derous mass from its resting place of ages, 8% for 
the American people, or their Representatives, t0 
stop in this rush of affairs to go into this nice 
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inquisition of causes, when _ is imminent upon 
people and Representative alike. 
" sir, represent a people in such near and dan- 
rerous connection with the great troubles of the 
~ that | eannot afford to deal in generalities; 
‘eat i fee! imperatively called upon to address my- 
eelf, with whatever of earnestness of appeal | may 
command, to the question which alone they con- 
sider important. I say, sir, that the responsi- 
pility of the decision of this whole grave matter 
rests upon this Congress in the first degree, and 
with great and appropriate weight. It rests upon 
the members of this House, irrespective of party, 
from the southern portion of the Confederacy, to 
which I belong; and it behooves them, when they 
appeal to northern men, to do what is just under 
the circumstances which environ us, to do what 
is right and reasonable themselves. If I desired 
to sum up these matters, I would have no desire 
to lift from the shoulders of the men of my own 
section who, in my humble judgment, have done 
creat mischief to the cause of American liberty 
and to the stability of free institutions—I say I 
should have no desire to lift from their shoulders 
whatever of responsibility properly rests upon 
them. Sir,as a southern man, lam frank to ad- 
mit, in the face of the country, that far too much 
of this mischief has come upon us because of the 
over-anxious desire of ambitious politicians of 
the South to create a new political sphere in which 
they could rise togreater eminence than they could 
aspire to under the present system; that much of 
the trouble now rending the country has sprung 
from the unholy passions and the wild ambition 
of southern politicians; and that far too much of 
the aggravation which has aroused the spirit of 
resistance in the North, and fed, as fuel, the flame 
which is mounting up there, of sectional agitation 
and prejudice, has been ministered to by some of 
my own fellow-citizens of the South. 

But, sir, while I make that admission, I would 
appeal to the frankness of northern gentlemen 
upon the other hand,and challenge them to deny 
that far too much of substantial reason has been 
given to the South bythe people they represent, 
if not by some of themselves, in their individual 
end representative capacity; that far too many 
reasonable grounds of complaint have been at- 
forded to that spirit inthe South, which they knew 
stood ready to seize with avidity the slightest of- 
fering to the passion it desired to feed,as well as 
to that larger and more deliberate body of south- 
ern people who see good cause for alarm, and ask 


14 


ouly for relief from real grievances. [hold them, || 


and the country will hold both sections, responsi- 
ble, in their several degrees, for its present troubles. 

But, as | have said, this matter of crimination 
and recrimination is neither valuable nor neces- 
sary, under our circumstances; and I pass to the 
main purpose that induced me to take the floor. 
Iver since we assembled here, [ have heard north- 
ern gendemen say, both publicly and privately, 
and | have seen the statement day after day in 
the columns of leading and influential northern 
journals, that it was against the honor, that it was 
against the dignity, of the northern people to yield 
anything to the demands of-the South, because 
they were pressed in tones of menace; and that 
while some extreme southern Representatives de- 


clared that they neither asked nor would receive | 
any compromises, the people of other States stood | 


with arms in their hands against the Federal Gov- 


ernment. Now, sir, asa fair man, I desire to say, | 


just here, that the movement in some of the south- 
ern States—which has grown into the tremendous 
significance of an approximate severance of the 
Union and the secession of the States which have 


gone outofthis Confederacy—has none of my sym- || 
I have a | 
right to talk of it freely, sir, because I stand here | 
as a southern man; and my State, a southern State, | 


pathy, and no particle of my approval. 


hangs upon the brink ofa precipice which we re- 


gard as tending only to inevitable ruin, because of || 


the intemperate, the unnecessary action of an ex- 


treme southern State, that has chosen to realize | 
her dream of thirty years in this matter of seces- || 


sion. 

Mr. HUGHES. 
colleague speaking for his own district; but I must 
dissent, when he undertakes to speak for the State 


of Maryland, and especially of the district I rep- 
resent, 


‘| ognized United States. 


I have no objection to my || 


7 State of the Union—Mr. Harris. 


Mr. HARRIS, of Maryland. While I yield 
with pleasure to the interruption of my colleague, 
and doubt not he speaks what he believes to be 
the sentiment of his people, | repeat my declara- 
tion; and say now, that at this moment, accord- 
ing to my honest, and I believe well-informed, 
judgment upon the subject, the doctrine of seces- 
sion cannot, in the State of Maryland, to-day raise 
more friends than would make up a corporal’s 
guard. (Great applause in the galleries.| No, 
sir; and I trust it never will. 

Now, Mr. Speaker, if my friend thinks that 

| the secession clement is more powerful tn the State 
of Maryland than is that sentiment which I shall 
endeavor to give expression to, I trust he will be 
afforded hereafteran opportunity of substanuating 
his view. 

Why do I say, sir, that I have little sympathy 
with this secession movement? I believe, in the 

| first place, Mr. Speaker, thatit has no foundation 
in constitutional right. I believe that no single 
State in this Confederation has aright, of its own 
motion, to break up the Federal compact to which 
all are parties, upon an abstract and forced idea 
of inherent sovereignty. Sir, as I read the his- 
tory of my country, these States that have seceded 
| do not draw the just distinction that exists be- 
tween what I concede to be State rights, and the 
idea that, because of them, there is the further 
right of the absolute negation, at the will of any 


Government. Sir, I might go further, and say 
that none of the States ever had any sovereignty 
exceptas United States. I read, in the early his- 
tory of the country, that before they were United 
Colonies, and then United States, they were col- 
| onies of the British, the Spanish, and the Dutch, 
| operating under charters to companies or individ- 

uals. Georgia was an estate of Governor Ogle- 
| thorpe. Pennsylvania was the property of Wil- 
| liam Penn. It was as United Colonies they made 


|| the great declaration, and maintained it in blood; 


| as such they became States all together, as rec- 
I glance at this view 
| only in passing, for I do not propose to press it 
| further. 

But, sir, I did not mean to talk about the doc- 
trine of secession, and regret that I have been led 
to do so even thus briefly. Idonotadmit itasa 
constitutional right; and I trust, Mr. Speaker, that 
| when that unfortunate moment arrives, as arrive 
| it possibly may, according to the present current 
of political events, when the Commonwealth of 
Maryland may feel compelled to assert her rights, 
))1 shall hear throughout the length and breadth of 
| that State no talk about ‘ the constitutional right 
| of secession;’’ but that when her people have 
| made up their mind that the North does not and 


1 will not give them such rights as, under the Con- 
' 


stitution, they are entitled to demand, they will 


|| call the thing that they mean to do revolution, | 


| and stand upon that; and that they will, when 
| that time does come, rebel, | do not fer one instant 
doubt. 
act; I like the fair, frank word, that, outspoken, 
tells the whole story without the necessity of hed 


T- 
5 


|| ing it around with constitutional ideas of consti- | 
tutional rights, and abstract notions of constitu- || 
The right of a people to go | 


| tional abstractions. 
into a state of revolution is sanctioned alike by 


people in this country feel that they are oppressed 
by intolerable and grievous wrongs, which they 
can not otherwise redress, they ought to rise 
against them; and, so far as my own people are 
concerned, | know they will promptly do so when 
| that dark day in their history arrives. 

Mr. HUGHES. With the permission of my 
colleague, | would state that I said nothing about 
the abstract right of secession. I understood my 


were denouncing the seceding States for the course 
they had pursued. I said nothing upon the sub- 
ject of the right of secession as being constitu- 
|| uonal, or revolutionary, or otherwise. 





point which I will discuss,and give my own views 
upon, if ever | have the good fortune to get the 
floor. 


single State, of all the authority of the Federal | 


I like, sir, the homelier phrase for the | 
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of Maryland outside of my district. Mr. Speaker, 
I undertake to say that the people of the district 
that I represent here, whatever may be their opin- 
ion on the abstract question of secession or rey- 
olution, do not use the language of denunciation 
against the States which have withdrawn from this 
Union. 

Mr. HARRIS, of Maryland. I have been lib- 


eral in yielding precious time to my friend; for | 


| do not mean, for an instant, to put him wrong. 


He misunderstood me; that is all. [ use the lan- 
guage of disapproval, which is enough for my 
purposes. And I dare say that, as between my 
friend and myself, when he comes to hear all | 
propose to say, and I have heard his views when 


ihe gets that blessed opportunity of the floor, 


| border States of this 


nature and by the Constitution; and when any | 


colleague as saying that the people of Maryland | 


That isa | 


I simply meant to say to my friend that, | 


| when he undertook tospeak for the State of Mary- 
|| land, denouncing and violently disapproving the | 


| conduct «* 


the seceding States, he might speak 
\| for his u 


"or,at any rate, for the State 


which, [ admit, comes to some here like ‘* angel's 
visits, few and far between,” [laughter,] he may 
not find any great gulf between us. I say, then, 
for myself, and to close the matter, that Lexpress 
my disapprobation of the secession of those States; 
and I believe that the sentiment of an immense 
majority of the people of Maryland is entirely 
against both the doctrine and the practice of se 
cession. {Applause in the galleries.] ‘That, sir, 
is what I mean to say. 
Mr. Speaker, I al sented, when this inter- 
ruption occurred, that l had heard from north- 
ern gentlemen that they could concede nothing to 
| the extreme South, because its demands were en 
forced by men who either declined to compromise 
or were standing in hostility to the General Gov- 
-ernment. Now, without going into the reasou- 
 ableness or unreasonableness of that plea, [ desire 
| to say to northern men upon this floor to-day, 
that this argument, whether sound or not, is ex- 
clusive in its application to the States that have 
already assumed such position; and that, just in 
proportion as northern gentlemen here condemn 
the action of those States, they ought to be anx- 
ious to preserve the remaining southern States of 
the Union from falling into the same gulf, by the 
very necessities of the position that the failure of 
conservative and sufficient action by the Repub- 
| lican side of the House forces upon them. 
i stand here as a representative of one of the 
Thien. I am a southern 
man, born so, and proud of the nativity. My 
State is a southern State. Her sympathies of 
blood, of sentiment, of geographical position; her 
large possession of slave property, equal at this 
time to some $40,000,000; the interests of trade 
between her commercial emporium and the South, 
amounting in the last year to over $100,000,000, 
out of an aggregate trade of $168,000,000; the 
great interests of her manufactures, of which 
$45,000,000 went last year to the South and South- 
west from the city of Baltimore alone; all these give 
| weighttothe southern sentiment of her people, who 
arealso ofa warm blood and anactive temperament. 
And yet, sir, Maryland, always national, conserv- 
ative, and just, has maintained, amidst all these 
great excitements, an attitude of calmness, of hon- 
orable and dignified tranquillity, and has, to her 
best ability, with her whole energy of sentiment, 
of purpose, and ofaction, breasted the tide of this 
| secession movement. If you, gentlemen on the 
northern side of the House, believe that it is in 
the power ef the conservative sentiment of the 
State much longer to hold her in this condition; 
if you believe that week after week is to pass 
over this Congress and nothing in the way of 
curative legislation is to be given; if you believe 
that you can sit here and talk about the phileso- 
phy of politics and the abstractions of secession 
and coercion, and that State, one of the most con- 
servative and just and devotedly Union of this 
whole tier of border States, can be held in that 
ise which, up to this time, she has maintained, 
tell you frankly, I tell you earnestly, and I tel! 
you, | believe truly, that you misread the record 
of the times; and I believe, sir, that this state- 
ment will apply with equal force to every one of 
the border slave States of the Union. Why, sir, 
there is the State of Tennessee, trembling to-day 
upon the verge of secession. In Kentucky, in 


North Carolina, and in Virginia—great mother 
of States—this secession movement is making 
progress day by day, and hour by hour; and 

| say to you, in all frankness and in all kindness, 
itis making that progress because we have had 
nothing in the way of healing legislation from our 
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friends of the North. And to-day, while the con+ 
servative clement that is against secession, is the 
dominant idea of Maryland, and nine tenths of 
her people will do anything in honor and give 
anything in reason to be able to maintain their 
status as one of the confederated States of this 
great Republic, yet, under the surface of things, 
there is a slumbering fire that may break out, and 
that suddenly, and strive to hurry her from her 
moorings, and sweep her, too, into the current 
and drift ef disunion. Tsay, then, to you, Repre- 
sentatives of the free States, that if you propose to 
do anything in the way of legislation upon these 
subjects, let it be of the most conciliatory char- 
acter; let it rise above the prejudices and dictates 
of party; let it meet us, | pray you, upon some 
high, statesmanlike, and satisfactory basis, that 
will keep these border States fast anchored within 
the circle of the Republic; ay, that will do even 
more than that; that will so build up and strengthen 
the conservatism of the people of other States 
that we will be able, by your liberal legislation, 


to rectify the whole structure of a now broken | 


Confederacy, 


mit, for with the interruptionsof my friend,and my 


own forgetfulness ofits passage, lamrunning more | 


rapidly than I thought through my hour—to go 
into any discussion of the several modes of pacifi- 


cation that have been presented to this House. It | 


is not necessary that I should do so, for gentlemen 
are fully posted upon the subject themselves, and 
the propositions are familiar to us all, with their 
merits and demerits, weakness and strength, The 
great idea that I desire to present to my friends of 
the northern States in this House is, that what we 
want is immediate action upon this subject; we 
want less of the eloquence of speech, and more 
of the pertinent eloquence of votes. Inthe whole 
tier of these border States, and greatly inmy own 
State, before the rush of events whirls us into 
greater excitement, we want to know whether the 
northern Representatives in this Congress, who 
hold the power of this great salvation or this ab- 
solute rain in their own hands, are disposed todo 
anything, mean te do anything, upona basis that 
will be saving and sufficient. I trust that your 
action will be enlarged in spirit, that it will meet 
squarely the great trouble; and I pray you let it 
come soon, One thing in reference to these various 
propositions is very sure, and that is: that if north- 
ern gentlemen upon this floor would only lift them- 
selves above the prejudices of party; above the 
necessities of party; above the pride of opinion; 
above their conscious power and achieved success, 
there is one proposition which, accepted, I be- 
lieve would not only keep every single border 
State in the Union, but would bring back those 
which have gone out. If our northern friends 
would only accept the vee een submitted by 
the patriot Senator from 
TENDEN,] theiraction would be hailed with delight 
by tens of thousands of their fellow-citizens 
throughout the free States. If they would only 
indorse and pass the propositions of that great 
statesman, they would do infinitely more to 
strengthen and build up themselves by thus sav- 
ing their country than they will ever do by any 
movementresulting in the non-pacification of these 
troubles, and they would infinitely gratify the hon- 
est masses who stand behind them, and whose 
good sense teaches them that it 1s nobler to save 
a country than to stick to a party platform. 

Sir, there are points in the history of political 
parties when sometimes the people get a clearer 
conception of the difficulties and dangers of their 


position than the politicians who represent them | 


entucky, (Mr. Crir- | 


are Willing to accord, and I see indications in vari- | 


ous sections of the free States, that the people 
are beginning to realize the great fact that they 
are in peril: that their country is in peril; and 


that the politicians, whom they have trusted, are | 


not abreast with them in their perception of the 
fact, or are not bold enough to meet it as they 


should. 

Mr. Speaker, it may be a great thing to preserve 
political consistency; but my word for it, in the 
present condition of this country, he who rises 
above the trammels of politics and party will find 
that he has achieved a greatness more enduring, 
infinitely, than he ever could have done within 
the lower sphere of his partisan operations. Why, 
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sir, as an illustration of the direction which the 
popular mind of the North is taking, I notice in 
ihe newspapers, among other signs, the account 


of an immense mass meeting of the sons of labor, || 
toiling men, artificers, and mechanics in the ma- | 


chine shops and factories of the city of Philadel- 
phia, who turned out to the number of many thou- 
sands, and assembled in Independence Square, in 
spite of the inclement night, in spite of the driv- 
ing snow storm, in spite of obstacles that would 
have broken up any ordinary assemblage, to 
renew their cllegiance to the union of the States, 
and to urge upon you who have the power, to 
grant,and grant speedily, measures of safety and 


conciliation. I am glad, also, to see that through- | 


out the free States a returning sense of reason is 
beginning to evidence itself; a desire, on their 
part, begins to be manifested, to a very general 
extent, that something shall be done which will 
quiet and give peace to the country. I rejoice 
that the State of Rhode Island has lead off in the 
good work of repealing her personal liberty bill, 
and that other States are following rapidly in her 


_ footsteps. And Iam especially glad to notice the 
Ido not propose—indeed, the time would not per- || 


recent action of the Legislature of the loyal State 
of New Jersey in the support of the propositions 
of the Kentucky Senator. 

Doubt not that, when you have accomplished 
the return of peace and good will, you will be 
sustained by the people you represent, and that, 
instead of holding you to strict account for over- 
stepping the lines of party, they will praise you 
for showing how nobler you thought it, in the hour 
of your country’s need, to be patriotic rather than 
partisan. 

Let me say further, Mr. Speaker, that no mat- 


ter to what extent the people of the South, who 


still cling to the Union may deprecate the action || 


of those States which have gone out, it is a fact 
not to be disguised from the country that, if there 
is no wholesome and sufficient legislation within 


a reasonable time, it may be difficult, if not im- | 
possible, to prevent the entire disruption of the | 
Wt 


country upon ageographical line. nat my own 


_ State will do in such a dreadful emergency, I am 
| not authorized tosay. What she will do, should 


| of Virginia, with whom she is so intimately con- | 


all her sister States on the border go out, and 
the great neighboring and coterminous sovereignty 


nected, decide that the moment has arrived when 
she too must sunder the old bonds of the Federal 


| Union, and leave her sister States of the North, 
| I will not undertake to say; but I will say, sir, 


that there will then be presented to the consider- 
ation of the people of Maryland by far the great- 
est question in their national life, the gravest prob- 


‘lem of their political history, upon which they 


have ever been called todeliberate. I do not say 


| —I am not authorized to say—what the decision 


_ of my State will then be. 


In solemn convention 
of her people, that question must be met; but I 
do know, sir, that the sentiment of that State, 
while it is strongly for the Union, and while the 
determination of the people is to stay in the Union 
so long as it is possible for them to do soin honor, 
yet, at the same time, I cannot say that, when 

irginia has taken her position, Maryland may 
not feel herself also pressed, by the various con- 
siderations that will influence ea to join hands 
with that illustrious sovereignty. 

What her ultimate action will be, I repeat, I 
am not authorized to speak; but I utter the sen- 
timent that occurs to me in connection with her 
position. She is placed in the most embarrassing 
attitude of any State in the Confederacy. With 
a long line of two hundred miles of frontier bor- 
dering upon Pennsylvania; with a line of eight 
miles bordering upon Virginia; with her great sall- 
road—in which she has $30,000,000—running into 
Virginia, she is surrounded with the gravest embar- 
rassments; and I can only rely upon her wisdom 
and prudence, and accept her decision as my de- 
cision, and her destiny as my destiny. But I 
pray you to relieve her and her sister States from 
this perilousembarrassment. You can do it; and 
if you will act wisely and speedily upon the prop- 
ositions before the House, you will os able to do 
it successfully. It would crack the very heart- 
strings of Maryland to be separated from the Union 
of the States, the foundation-stones of which are 
cemented with the best blood of her gallant sons, 
and to which she has always clung with so much 





(January 31, 


Ho. or Reps. 


| loyal devotion and earnest reveren 
I conjure you, the necessity of e 
| proposition so painful. 
| Lobserve, Mr. Speaker, that my hour is ne 
out, and I must close, leaving unsaid som, 
of which I had wished to speak. I have neyer},,., 
able to regard with any favor this idea of a cent, 
ern confederation, even in its merely economic se 
| pects; and I am not able with any complacency 
to consider the possibility of my own St ’ 
its frontier line. I cannot hope for its perma 
nency, based, as it must be, upon the recognized 
right ofsecession, and the consequentability ofan , 
of its component parts at any moment to dinteor 
it. Nor do I desire to see the great mechanical 
and industrial interests of my State and city sy). 
jected to the policy of the cotton States, which 
are so likely to be its element of controlling power 
Free trade and direct taxation do not harmoniz, 
with the interests, nor accord with the temper of 
Maryland; and I have Jittle faith in it. Born jn 
revolt; cradled in passion; nurtured upon excite. 
ment; overriding freedom of opinion; disregard. 
ing individual rights; burdened with taxation: 
environed by fearful perils in the present, and 
destined to encounter more terrible troubles in the 
future; based, as its foundation stone, upon the 
right of any one of its component parts at any 
moment to secede from the structure, ard thys 
break it up, I regard its promises as delusive, and 
its results as ** Dead Sea fruits, that turn to ashes 
on the lips;’’ and to me the * gorgeous palaces 
and cloud-capped towers’’ that it presents to the 
dazzled gaze of the youthful and the ambitious, 
are as the sun-lit battlements and lengtheninge 
vistas of some treacherous mirage, that flees into 
airy nothing before the straining gaze and the ad- 
vancing step of the desert traveler. Rather vive 
to me, and to my people, the Government that 
has been tested byeighty years of successful trial, 
Let not my ears be greeted with the music of the 
** Marscillaise,’’ that stirs no pulse of my Ameri- 
can blood. Fiaunt not before my eyes the flag 
of a divided nationality, that rouses no emotion 
of my American heart; butlet me and my people, 
I pray you, go down to our graves with the con- 
| secrated melodies of the nation ringing in our 
ears, and over us the dome of the Union, glorious 
with all its constellated stars. [Greatapplause.] 
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STATE OF THE UNION. 


| 
\| — 
| SPEECH OF HON. J. F. FARNSWORTH, 
OF ILLINOIS, 
In tHe Howse or Representatives, 
January 31, 1861. 


| The House having under consideration the report from ihe 
select committee of thirty-three— 


Mr. FARNSWORTH said: 

Mr. Speaker: I take this method of address- 
ing my constituents and the country. I do not 
expect that anything which may be said here will 
influence the action of a single member of this 
House. I yielded the floor this morning to the 
| gentleman Massachusetts, [Mr. Apams,] it 

being quite indifferent to me whether | spoke in 
| the day to a House full of members or in the 

evening to empty chairs and full galleries. | ad- 
dress the reporters, and, through them, the peo- 
ple of the second congressional district of Illinois, 
| and the country generally; and it is my design, 
in the few moments I shall occupy, to confine 
| myself chiefly to the report of the select commit- 
| tee of thirty-three, as that is the special order now 
depending. 

Iie admitted on all sides, Mr. Speaker, that 
this country has fallen on evil times; nor is it de- 
nied that there is great danger of revolution and 
ultimate dismemberment of this Confederacy of 
States. The only question for our consideration 
seems to be what is the duty of patriots under the 

circumstances which surround us. ‘The pure pa 





triot used to be self-sacrificing. He would im- 
molate himself upon the altar of his country. 
patriot in these days seems to be made of ditfer- 
ent stuff. Instead of immolating himself, he has 
only to shift his principles with every changing 
olitical wind. Martyrs themselves used to be 
Gisaied at the stake. ow all they have to do to 
acquire a crown of martyrdom is to burn their 
principles, a much easier method than the old one. 
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Ps 26rH CONG....2D SESS. State of the Union—Mr. Farnsworth. Ho. or Reps. z 
. ; i} a : ! oy 
re he : | hear, sir, much said in this discussion about || speech of a Republican, I venture to affirm, has | when I voted Sra. ek eonnhetinn sient what George hte 
ey coercing States. As soon as it is proposed that || ever been made, holding the doctrine that we have Washington meant when he declared, so far as he hac at 
- the Government of the United States shall pro- || any right or authority, under the Constitution of || was concerned, his = hever should be wanting is 
early tect its property—its forts, arsenals, and dock- the United States, to interfere with slavery in the || to eee eee Ww — wn sare be done ye 
things yards—we are charged with coercing States, No |, States. No such doctrine has ever been avowed | unc er t Semen et u nate : tates. 1a 
r ly a efforts for en dommes ane self-protection, can be || by any noses of 7 agrees party, " by || : ar SIMMS. Probably the gentleman does ‘ 
outh vt forth but it is said that we are using coercion; || any member of any political anti-slavery party in || not—— ; 
— Pad — told that the moment we resort to co- the northern ee It is not Sea in the |} Mr. eee] em This does not come $i 
ceney ercion, all the southern States will fly toarmsand || platform ofthe Republican party, orby any speech || out of = pe see file 
being resist the Federal authorities to the death, I do || of the newly-elected President; never, sir, by any The SPEAK ee sepa: (Mr. Br RNETT in : 
rma. not know that T understand wha: gentlemen mean |, vote or speech of any member of the Republican || the chair.) It will, unless by unanimous con- io 
nized by coercing a State. I do not know that anybody || party in the United States. That is very well || sent. bili Fai 
fany proposes to coerce a State. Ido not know that | known. _ ' Mr. KILLINGER. I object to the time being ‘ 
Stroy the Government of the United States can coerce || Itis said that the Republican party intend to || extended. aah is ae 
nical a State. If | understand anything about the Gov- |) abolish slavery in the District of Columbia when || Mr. SIMMS. I notice one thing: t - when- : 
sub. ernment, it acts upon individuals, persons, and || they shall grasp the reins of the Government. || evera gentleman rises upon this side of t re House . 
rhich not upon Siates in their sovereign capacity. All | Thischarge, like that in reference to the personal || to make a speech, gentlemen upon that side pro- i% 
Wer demand is, that the Government of the United | liberty bills and the execution of the fugitive slave | peew questions to him, and no objection is made 
Dnize States shall punish individuals for the infraction || law, cannot reasonably influence anybody in the || by us. But if this course is to be pursued here- 
er of of its laws; that it shall protect its property and |, seceding States. What interest have the people | after, gentlemen will be found upon this side to 
in enforce its rights by whatever force may be ne- || of Georgia, Alabama, Mississipp!, South Caro- | object. Everybody knows what this objection 
Cite. cessary. We have laws against treason and per- | lina, or little Florida, in the abolition of slavery | means. an i 
rard. jury; and we demand that the Government of the || in the District of Columbia? Lam at a loss to 1 Mr. FARNSWORTH. I am discussing the 
tion: United States shall execute those laws by pun- |) discover tt. | charge that the Republican party intend to abolish 
and ishing perjurers and traitors. If that be coercing || They own no slaves here—none, whatever. | slavery whenever they get into power. For my . 
i the a State, so be it. _ || They have no rights in the District of Columbia || own part, [ am frank to confess that when the 
the 1 have said, sir, that we have fallen upon evil || superior to the rights of any northern man, orany || proper time arrives, as I hope it may, for ridding 
any times. The strange spectacle is exhibited to the northern State. Phat it may remotely affect sla- || the District of ¢ olumbia, the capital of the na- 
thus nation and the world of men, claiming to be states- |, very in its character in this country, | do notdeny. | tion, from the stain and disgrace of slavery, I ia 
and men, taking their seats in the Senate and the House |; There are many members of the tepublican party shall be very willing to vote for the bill. I am 
shes of Representatives of the United States, raising | who would vote for the abolition of slavery in the || ready to do what Franklin petitioned Congress 
aces their right hand and swearing by the ever living || District of Columbia; yet, as a party, that inten- || to do; and I take it that what was good, orthodox 
the God that they will support the Constitution of the || tion has not been avowed by them. It is not || patriotism in those days, is the same now, and 
tus United States, and kissing the Holy Evangel in |; avowed by them now; but on the contrary, it has || that was to step to the very verge of the constitu- 
ing evidence of their sincerity, and then setting them- || been distinctly avowed by many of the leading || tional power vested ia Congress to abolish this 
nto selves deliberately to plottreasonand the violation || members of that party, that they have no inten- || evil. 
ad- of that very Constitution. I recollect, when I || tion to introduce a bill, or make a movement, for | sut finally, Mr. Speaker, the great complaint 
aon came to Washington at this session, of secing a || the abolition of slavery here. of the southern States is, that we of the North hate 
hat letter written by a member of this House from Ala- ||} Mr. SIMMS. That statement has been made || slavery; that there is a public sentiment at the 
ial bama to his constituents, before he left his home, | in this House frequently by gentlemen upon the | North adverse to the institution of slavery. Is not 
ie in which hetold them, openly and plain! 7, that he 1 other side of the House. As this isa very trying that the complaint? It is said that the people of 
rie was coming here for the purpose of inaugurating a || period in our country’s history, I think we ought || the Northentertain opinions and sentiments which 
lao revolution and disintegrating this Union—that he || all to be frank. 1 would ask the gentleman from || are incompatible with the existence of slavery in 
on would stay with his constituents but that he could |; Illinois, whether he, among other leading mem- || the States as well as the Territories, and there- 
le, be of more use in Congress for the purposes of || bers of the Republican party, holds to the doc- || fore incompatible with the existence of the Gov- 
ne disunion. Here, he avowed, his influence was || trine that Congress has power to abolish slavery || ernment. Well, sir, that there is a deep sentiment 
or needed, and here he desired to give it for the nul- || in all the Territories of the United States, or to |} in the northern States against slavery, L concede. 
ue lification of the Constitution which he had sworn |) restrict it from going there, or wherever else the || We of the North do hate slavery; rightor wrong, 
e.] to support. I do not know, sir, what you call |; Congress of the United States has exclusive juris- || we detest it. Is it proposed that we shall cor- 


that; but I do know this: if 1 had these members 


| diction? And I will ask him, if holding that view 


rect that public sentiment; and, if so, how? I 


and Senators before a jury in the State of Illinois, || of the subject, when every representative man of 
with an indictment against them for perjury, | | 
1 would send them, every mother’s son of them, 
to the penitentiary. Yet it is claimed that such 


understand, from the majority report of the com- 
the Republican party in this House, during the || mittee of thirty-three, that it is proposed to pre- 
last session of Congress, voted for the resolution || vent the expression of this sentiment of hatred 
introduced by the gentleman from Ohio, [Mr. || toward siavery. I understand from the report, 
men are patriots! That is what they call patriot- |} Buaxe,] which declared that it is the duty of Con- || that it is proposed that laws shall be enacted 
ism. And they dignify or embellish their treason || gress to give freedom to every single human being || which shall probibes a man from publishing his 
to the Government by another name. They call || and to exclude slavery from all the Territories of || sentiments in a newspaper which is liable to be 
be it, forsooth, chivalry. ‘The Lord deliver me from || the United States wherever it has power under || circulated and read in the southern States, and 
such patriotism, from such chivalry. As I in- || the Constitution—whether they did not mean by || which they shall say is intended to stir up strife 
tend to be brief, 1 will say no more on the subject || that resolution and vote to assert that power, and || and produce insurrection. And to aid this, it is 














i of coercion. by giving their votes in favor of that resolution, prepesess by the mafority report, to change the 

- What, sir, is it that the southern States com- || to carry out that principle whenever they should || law in regard to fugitives from justice, so as to : 

ill plain of? What have we of the North done? || acquire power in the popular branch of the Gov- || invest the Federal courts with authority to return 

< Let us examine a few of their complaints. They || ernment? ersons claimed as fugitives from justice in other 

od complain that some of the northern States have || Mr. FARNSWORTH. Why, Mr. Speaker, || States; and that the indictment charging such per- 

it passed what are called personal liberty bills, which || it is well known that the Republican party is in || sons with the commission of offenses in the State 

i interfere with the recapture of fugitives from la- || favor of prohibiting the introduction of slavery || from which it is alleged they have fled shall be 

w bor. Iam not going to examine these personal || into the Territories of the United States. No man || prima facie evidence that the persons were in the 

i- liberty bills to settle the fact whether they would || upon this side of the House will deny that. It is | State at the time of the commission of the offense. 

“a have a tendency to interrupt the execution of the || the purpose of the Republican party to maintain || I suppose this is recommended in order to meet a 

: fugitive slave law; but 1 have this answer to || freedom everywhere in the Territories of the Uni- || state of facts which has several times arisen. I 

4 make in regard to-them, namely: that the States || ted States. We hold, in the first place, that the || remember a few years ago, that one Mr. Tappan, 

and the people who are the loudest in these com- || Territories are free before slavery is established || of New York, was indicted in one of the slave- 

. plaints, never lose any fugitive siaves. They and || there by law; that it is the duty of the Congress || holding States. A requisition was sent on for him 

their rights are not affected by those personal lib- || of the United States, the law-making power, to || to the Governor of New York. The requisition ‘ 
erty bills They complain that the fugitive slave || sce that those Territories are kept free. There is | was refused. Why? In the first place, because 

t law is not faithfully executed in the northern || no doubt of that. he was indicted for an offense not known to the . 

States. That complaint does not originate with || In reference to the resolution introduced by the || common law; and in the second place, because 

d Kentucky, Virginia, Maryland, or Tennessee. || gentlemay from Ohio last session, much has been || he never was within the State wherein the offense 

f At least, although those States may complain, yet || said about it. I recollect something about the || was alleged to have been committed. He had 

. they do not make thata sufficient cause for seces- || resolution, and I think I voted for it. The res- || simply written and printed in the State of New 

. sion. It is only the cotton States of Georgia, || olution might mean much or little, this thing or |) York matter which had been read in the slave- 

5 Mississippi, Alabama, and South Carolina, that || that thing, as gentlemen were disposed to inter- || holding States. 

: complain of the personal liberty bills and non- | pret it. 1 understood the resolution to mean that | Now, sir, is it proposed seriously to so amend 

\ execution of the fugitive slave law; while they || it was the duty of Congress to use the power || the law in relation to fugitives from justice that I 

. are never affected by them. It is, I fear, a com- A 


nev | vested in it by the Constitution of the United || may be indicted in the city of New Orleans for 
plaint in the nature of the merest pretex:. || States to maintain freedom everywhere. But, as | 





. ' st) wo BN || an offense alleged to have been committed there, ‘ 
: It is further complained that it is the intention || is suggested by a gentleman near me, the only || and arequisition take me from the State of Illinois 
: of the Republican party, when they obtain con- || vote was to suspead the rules for the purpose of || to the city of New Orleans, for trial, when I have 
: trol of the Government, to interfere with slavery || introducing that resolution for the purpose of ref- || never been in that city? A member of Congress 
; where it exists in the States. ThisIdeny. No |, erence. But I am willing, so far as I am con- | sends a newspaper to the city of New Orleans, 
: man in the Republican party can be found—no || cerned, to answer fully for my action. 1 meant, |! under his frank—the New York Tribune, for in- 
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stance, Itis alleged that the matter contained_in 


it is intended to stir up insurrection and strife, 
and to incite rebellion and civil war. The docu- 


ment 1s taken before a grand jury there, my frank | 
produced and proved, and Lam indicted, A requi- | 


sition is sent for me, and lam taken down to New 
Orleans for trial under their laws; the indictment 
being prima facie evidence that I was in Louisiana 
when the offense was committed. I understand | 
that is what is proposed by this recommendation 


of the committee as one of the methods of correct- | 


ing public sentiment at the North and preventing 
the agitation of the slavery question. 


Mr. Speaker,as I said before, concede frankly | 


that there is a very deep sentiment at the North || sections of the Union; chivalry in both sections; 


against slavery. While the Republican party are | 


not disposed to go beyond the provisions of the || 


Constitution, or to interfere with slavery where | 
it exists under the shield of State sovereignty, at | 
the same time they are not prepared—at least I | 
am not, as a Republican—to say that [ do not 
dislike slavery in the States, as well as every- | 
where else. Asa moral being, as a man, I hate 

slavery in the States of this Union as [I hate serf- | 
dom in Russia—which, by the way, is about to | 
be abolished in that Empire, while we are quar- | 
reling over the extension of slavery in this—just | 
as [hate caste in India; just as | hate oppression | 
everywhere. But, at the same time, while | give 

utterance to these sentiments, L say that Ll love 

the Constitution. 
tician, | have any right whatever to legislate upon 


I do not reside, and where Lam not responsible 
for its institutions. 

Well, now, what is to be the effect of the dis- 
solution of the Union on these causes of com- 


ape Take the first—the personal liberty bills. | 


Jo gentlemen suppose that, after they have dis- 
solved the Union, we are to have no personal lib- 
erty bills at the North? 
two republics instead of one—the one free and the 
other slave—would not every free State have its 
personal liberty bills? How is it with regard to 
the fugitive slave law and its enforcement? Dis- 
solve the Union, and you bring the Canada line 
down to the line of your southern confederacy. 
Do youexpect that the people of the North would | 
submit to a fugitive slave law then? No. Are | 
you going to be benefited in that respect by a dis- 
solution of the Union? So in regard to the pub- 
lic sentiment of the North. Do you expect that, 
after you shall have dismembered this Confeder- 


acy, broken up this Government, and established | 
Ys | ’ | 


a southern confederacy, the people of the North | 
will then, all of a sudden, fall in love with sla- 
very, Which has been this bone of contention, and | 
has produced these deplorable results? May you | 
not rather dread that the seceding States them- | 
selves, and the people of those States, will fall to | 
hating the institution that shall have broughtsuch | 
calamities upon them, rather than that we should | 
fall in love with it? 
You say that we will prevent the expansion of 
slavery, by keeping it out of the Territories, and | 
surrounding it with a cordon of free States; and, | 
thus surrounded, it will strangle and eventually 
die. Well, Lhope so. But suppose you slough | 
off, and form your southern confedcracy: what 
then? How much do you think you will expand 
then ? With Mexico, which hates slavery worse 
than we do, on your south, and the free States of 
this Union, absolved from all obligations to keep 
the peace towards your institutions, their con- 
sciences and impulses emancipated from the thrall- 


dom of acommon Government, with these upon || 


| 
} 
you north, you would be crushed between the | 
upperand the nether millstones offreedom. Why, | 
sir, itis the Union which maintains slavery now, | 
defends, fortifies, and protects it from the assaults | 
ot the whole civilized world. The Union—we of | 
the North hold your wolf by the ears upon your | 
very threshold, and if we let him go he will rend 
you. | know not but that in the compensating | 
dispensations of Providence, we are ourselves to | 
feel his fangs in our own quivering flesh, for | 
having so long been a party to this crime against | 
humanity. 
Thus you see, Mr. Speaker, that the remedy 
proposed by the seceding States for these com- 
plaints, or imaginary complaits, will but exag- 
gerate and heighten, rather than lessen them? 


| 
} 


I do not think that, asa poli- 


or meddle with the institutions of the States where || Monsieur Audubon, what is the matter? Are you 


|| frightened ? 


Why, sir, if there were || 








, they complain of. 





State of the Union—Mr. Farnsworth. 


Now, it seems to me that it behooves a wise man, 
when he proposes a new course of action, a new 
policy, to sit down and count the cost, and ask 
himself how it is going to affect his interests; how 
itis to affect the very interest which causes the 
change? If the southern States would but do this, 
they would see that they are rushing to their own 
suicide in the course proposed by them—seces- 
sion. 

{ do not intend, Mr. Speaker, to indulge in any 
bravado, or boasting, or threateningabout what the 
North is going todo. [do not propose to draw 

any comparison between the prowess of the South 
| and that of the North. There is bravery in both 
prowess in both sections. Weare a brave people. 
t is not a question whether the North is to whip 
_the South or the South to whip the North. Tam 
| not going to discuss that. I have no taste for that 
sort of discussion. I am inclined to think that 


|, both sections of the Union feel, in regard to rev- 


olution and civil war, very much as the gentle- 
man did who was hunting birds. A story 1s told 
of Audubon, that, being out bird-hunting for his 
collection one day, he discovered a red-headed 
woodpecker alight on an old stump, and go into 
a hole. Audubon ran up the tree, and thrust in 
his arm to pull out the bird; but he putit into the 
wrong hole. He caught hold of something, and 
pulleditout. Itwasasnake. He let go the snake 
and the tree at the same time, and down he fell to 
the ground. His assistant ran up to him. ‘ Ah, 
??? «Oh, no; me no scare at all; but if 
| you look up into that hole, you will find one dam 
scare snake !*’ Iam inclined to think that, with 
all the boastings of southern men and of northern 
men, both sections would be apt to see a very 
| ** scare snake.’’ 
| Now whatare the measures of adjustment pro- 
_ posed by this committee, and what ts the duty of 
_the Republican party in regard to them? I will 
| not take them in their order. [tis proposed that 
_we amend the Constitution of the United States, 
so as to put it out of the power of Congress ever 
_ to interfere with slavery in the States, and to ren- 
| der it impossible that the Constitution shall be so 
_ amended that Congress can interfere with slavery, 
unless the amendment is proposed by a slave 
State and is concurred in by all the slave States 
| of the Union. 

At the same time the committee declare that the 
Constitution does not now authorize Congress to 
interfere with slavery in the States. Mr.Speaker, 
| am opposed to tinkering the Constitution. The 
Constitution which Washington, Madison, and 
| the wise men who formed it, made for us, is good 
/enough forme. I will not consent to give slavery 
one single inch of vantage ground which it does 
-not now possess, I see that the committee in 

making their report follow the example set them 
| by Madison, when he declared he would not have 
| the word ** slave”’ or * slavery”’ in the Constitu- 
/tionatall. He would not have it understood by 
| the stranger, who might peruse that instrument, 
| that man could hold property in man. 

So the committee, in proposing this amend- 
ment, say that they propose to amend the Consti- 
| tution so that Congress shall not interfere with 
| those persons described in a certain paragraph of 
_ the old Constitution as * all other persons.’’ The 
men who make this reportare themselves ashamed 
to speak right out, and say that the Constitution 
shall be so amended as to give slavery a guaran- 
| teq, or a supposed guarantee, which it does not 
now possess. Now I care not, so far as this ques- 
tion is concerned, whether Congress can or can- 
not interfere with slavery where it exists in the 
| States of this Confederacy. If it cannot, | will 
not say so in the Constitution. If it can, I cer- 
tainly will not deprive it of that power by the Con- 
stitution. Oh, but itis said this will heal the 


| wound; it will quiet the disturbance; this isa con- 


ciliatory measure; this will deprive the people of 
the South of the pretense that we intend to mter- 
fere with slavery in the States. But, if they are 
disposed to make an absurd charge against us, I 


| am not therefore going to tinker with the Consti- 


tution, and to put it in the Constitution that their 
charge is false, and that we shall not do the thing 
Amend the Constitution as is 
proposed, and the whole civilized world will look 


| the nineteenth century which it never had before 
| [ will never do it, sir; never! never ! as 


| South are urged to support it on the 


| ists there. 
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upon us as giving to slaver 


y new guarantees in 

It is proposed that we admit the Te 
New Mexico as a State, with slaver 
it, as its constitution may ordain. Lam Opposed 
toall cheats and swindles. Republicans are - : 
to support this measure on the ground that Ne 
Mexico will be a free State. Politicians at ee 


rritory af 


Y OF withoy: 


the 
ground that 
ody has gor 
; ' Slavery eX. 
It is not material that there ars but 
few slaves there. The evils of slavery, as they 


it will be a slave State. Now, somel 
to be cheated. One thing we know: 


| affect the white man es ae do not consist jn 
J 


the number that may be enslaved in a State or 
Territory. The evils of slavery that are felt by 
the northern States, consist rather in the Jay of 
slavery than in the number of slaves that may jy 
held on the soil. It is the power and inflyene, 
and dominion that we complain of, and not tho 
number of slaves. Slavery exists in New M, ‘, 
ico now by the law of that Territory. For my 


| own part, I have scarcely a doubt that if this Cox. 


gress should a an enabling act for the admis. 
sion of New Mexico as a State, the same people 
who made the laws establishing slavery thers. 
would establish it in their constitution; and why, 
you have once given sovereignty to New Mexieo 
with a territory five times as large as the State of 
New York, it will go out of the Union the nox 
year, with Texas and the rest. Why not? |; 
sympathizes with those States. We know very 
well that the present political influence in thq: 
Territory is in favor of slavery. We know very 
well, because it was developed by a commitice 
here at the last session of Congress, that the Dr|- 


| egate from that Territory on this floor influenced 


the enactment of the slave code there. He is q 
popular man in that Territory, himself in fayor 
of establishing slavery there, and, if I am not vi ry 
much mistaken, himself sympathizing with the 
disunionists. The same power and political in- 
fluence which sent him to this Congress as their 
Delegate, and which enacted a slave code in that 
Territory, would establish a slavery constitution 
there now. When you give sovereignty to it, 
and especially when you do so in answer to a 
menace, thereby recognizing the right of States to 
secede from the Union, how know you but that 
next year the members and Senators from the 
State of New Mexico will retire from the Halls 
of Congress with their State, and go out of the 
Union? 

Mr. Speaker, it is time for us to have a settle- 
ment of this question; and it is time we have a 


| settlement where there is no cheating. 1 do not 


want any cheating. I venture to say that no Re- 

ublican member would dare go home and face 
bis constituents, and tell them he voted for the 
admission of New Mexico with the knowledge 
that she would come in as a slave State. Those 
on this side of the House who will vote for such 
a measure do it with the endeavor to satisfy their 
consciences and the people whom they represent 
with the belief that they are voting for extending 
the area of liberty—that she will come in a free 
State; while those upon the other side who will 
accept this as a compromise, will do it on the 
ground that they expect New Mexico will come 
in a slave State. Gentlemen, I do not want to be 
cheated, and I do not believe you do. We com- 

lained, and we made very much political capital 
in the last campaign, especially in the State ot 
Illinois, out of the declaration of one of the Sen- 
ators of that State, that the “ Territory of New 
Mexico, a Territory with five times the area of 
the State of Georgia, had been converted into slave 
territory, under the operation of his great prin 
ciple.” I think, now, if the ewe party 
will bring in that Territory as a slave State, they 
will carry off the palm. They will beat squatter 


| sovereignty, and take the wind out of Douglas’s 
sails! I say now nothing as to the impropriety 
| of admitting New Mexico as a State on account 


of the condition of its inhabitants, or their unfit- 
ness to.assume the responsibility of a State cov- 
eruiment, or their inability to bear its burdens. 


| do not regard that as a question worth discussing 
/ at present. 


There is another measure. It is proposed that 
we establish a line—the line of 36° 30’—and de- 
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and adjustment. 1am opposed to this also. I 
will not, at this time, go very largely into the 
argument upon this subject. I would much rather 
reter the House to the thousand and one abler 
arruments that have been made by Democrats 
and others, for the last six years, against running 


very all south of it, as a measure of compromise | 


APPENDIX TO THE CONGRESSIONAL GLOBE. 


State of the Union—Mr. Avery. 


cessions—to yield. I understand very well that 
the men who hang around the city of Washington 
during the sessions of Congress, are mostly of- 


| fice seekers; they mostly come here with axes to 


|| grind; they are mostly men who worship mam- 


/ mon; they are bankers; they are stock brokers; 


they are merchants in the metropolitan cities— 


| contractors with fat jobs on their hands; they are 


a line across this continent. The Lord knows, | 
we have had trouble enough with that Missouri | 


line. Let us avoid making any more. 
The gentleman from Ohio [Mr. Corwiyx] who 


men who worship the almighty dollar far more 
than they do patriotism or their country. I know 


| very well the danger that members of Congress 


made this report, ergued, if 1 can understand his |] 


argument, in favor of allowing slavery to come 
up to this line, and devoting all north of it to free- 
dom, upon the ground that the Almighty had 


made the territory north of this imaginary line | 
for freedom, and all south of it with such pecu- | 


liarities of climate as to render the establishment 
of slavery profitable there. I do not sympathize 
with that argument. I do not sympathize with 


are all subject to, after having been in the city of 
Washington for a few years. They are very apt 


|| to forget that this country is more than ten miles 


the gentleman from Ohio either when he under- | 


takes to apologize for the Almighty’s having 
made a territory where it was not profitable for 
slaveholding. I hold that it is a libel upon the 
Almighty to say that he ever made a foot of ter- 
ritory for slavery. I will not apologize because 
I live too far north forslavery to go. I deny the 
doctrine that a white man cannot labor where he 
can eXist. 
where a white man cannot labor, he has no busi- 
ness to live there. If the country is too hot for 


the white man to labor, and therefore he must | 


keep black men as his slaves, there is also a climate 
too far north and too cold for the black man to 
labor; and therefore, as an Irishman would say, 
‘by the same token,’’ he must have white men 
for his slaves. Why not? Is ita fallacy? No 
man ought to live in any country under God’s 
heaven where he cannot labor. t 

unhealthy. 
to run a line across this continent or through any 
portion of the territory of this Government, and 


to concede to slavery all the territory on one side | 
of that line and to freedom all on the other side. | 


I do not understand that kind of policy as being 
the policy of the Republican party. 


What is the duty of the Republican party at | 


this crisis? What ought they todo? Mr. Lincoln 
has been elected President of the United States in 
a constitutional manner. Ought the party that 


elected him, ought he, to surrender the principles | 
of the party, and make a disgraceful compromise, | 


as the price for the privilege of taking possession 
of the Government and inaugurating their Presi- 
dent? ls it becoming in the party to do it? Is it 
our duty to humiliate ourselves and cover our- 
selves with everlasting disgrace and infamy, by 
making concessions to men with arms in their 


handsagainst the Governmentof the United States; | 


to men who have insulted our flag,and who have 
taken forcible possession of our property; who 
threaten coercion to the Government, instead of 
being coerced themselves? Is it the duty of the 


Republican party to offer concessions to such men | 
as the price for the privilege of inaugurating their | 


President? I say no; and I believe I speak the 
sentimentof the President elect, when I say I think 
he would sooner die in his tracks than to make 
any concessions which would be regarded as the 
price of being inaugurated upon the steps of this 
Capitol, elected as he has been, in accordance in 
every respect with the Constitution. It cannot 


be contended for a moment that he or his party || 


have violated the Constitution in any manner. 
Now, shall we, in order to his inauguration in 4 
peaceable manner, make concessions of princi- 
ple; make compromises on the verdict which the 
eople have already rendered in the last election? 
Vhy, sir, | have practiced Jaw for a good many 
years, there are many lawyers around me, and I 
ask you what would you think of the lawyer who, 
having gotten a judgment in a court of last resort 
for his client, would then turn round and submit 
his case to arbitration—‘ split the difference ?”’ 
What will the people think of their Represent- 
ative in Congress, elected upon certain principles 
and because of his attachment to principle, who, 
without instructions from his constituents, shall 
betray the very principles on which he was elect- 
ed? I understand very well the pressure that is 


If that country exists under heaven | 


o labor is not | 
I say, then, that I will never consent | 


| their Representative. 


square ! 
For my own part, I will not concede one jot or 
tittle of the principles on which I was elected to 


this Congress; sent here, as | was, by a district || 


which gave Mr. Lincoln fourteen thousand ma- 
jority, every man of whom, I believe, is now not 
only in favor of the Union, the Constitution, and 
the enforcement of the laws, but also in favor of 
the principles I have advocated to-day; and I will 
not vield one principle yntil I am taught that my 
constituents desire it, and then I will be no longer 


STATE OF THE UNION, 


SPEECH OF HON. WM. T. AVERY, 
OF TENNESSEE, 
In rue House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
January 31, 1861. 


The House -having under consideration the report from 
the select committee of thirty-three— 


Mr. AVERY said: 
Mr. Speaker: I had not intended to say one 


| word during the whole course of this debate, con- 


scious, as | was, that the period for profitable 


discussion and argument on the part of the Rep- || 


resentatives of the people of the South had passed, 


| and the time for action had come; nor would I 
have violated that determination, did I not deem it || 


| a duty that I owe to myself, to my constituency, 


and to my State, to vindicate them from the false 
opinions that this House and the country might 


| entertain concerning their position in the present 
crisis of the Union, judging from some of the 





| speech of Mr. ErneripGe and the proceedings ofthe Demo- | 


| favorably canvassed in connection with Mr. Lincoln’s | 


speeches which have been made upon this floor | 


by those who claim to represent the sentiments 
of that people and that State. 
State right in this perilous controversy; and in 
doing so, to reply to the extraordinary, and, I 
may say, unnatural speech made the other day 


by my colleague from the ninth congressional dis- || 
trict of ‘Tennessee, |Mr. Erueripee.} An official | 


report of that speech having not yet appeared in 
the Globe, the official organ of this House, I am 
indebted to my colleague, to whom I applied this 
morning, for a copy in pamphlet form, at the 
same time stating to him that { expected to reply 


to it this evening, and desired his presence. I | 


regret very much not to see him in his seat. The 
New York Tribune, of the 24th of January—the 
morning after my colleague’s specch—contains 
the following complimentary notice of it: 

‘The able and patriotic speech of Mr. Erneriper, of 
Tennessee, in the United States House of Representatives 
yesterday, was worthy of his high reputation, and cannot 
fail to command the general attention of the country. He 
presents a firm and inflexible front to treason in any shape, 
and is for the Union, first and last, and at all hazards.’’ 


I will also read from the Cincinnati Gazette, 


| another Republican organ, a still more eulogistic 


notice: 


“Hon. Emerson Eruertpar, of Tennessee, made a 
speech in the House of Representatives yesterday, which, 
for boldness, for power, for patriotism, and for eloquence, 
has not been excelled. The position of this man of the 
South is in striking contrast with that of the driveling dem- 
agogues who pretended to represent the Democracy of Ohio 
in convention at Columbus yesterday. We rejoice that it 
is in our power to send outin the saine paper a report of the 


cratic convention. ‘The people will strike the difference 
and make upthe verdict. From this time the name of Hon. 
Emerson ErnerineGe, of Tennessee, will be warmly and 


| Cabinet.”’ 


unnatural speech of my colleague; and I think that | 
I am warranted in thus designating a speech made | 


| have said, Mr. Speaker, the extraordinary and 


brought to bear upon the Congress to make con- || by a Representative of a southern constituency 


I wish to set my || 
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i} 
|| upon this floor, which is thus hailed and applauded 
i by the chief organs of the Republican party. The 
gentleman began by saying that if he had a jury 
_of good and lawful men, duly impaneled, sworn, 
and charged to try the issue joined between the 
| North and the South, he would, before that im- 
iI partial tribunal, submit this case without argu- 
|| ment, confident in the assurance that he would 
| receive a speedy and righteous verdict. 

My colleague may have fancied that he was 
engaged in his old vocation, defending before a 
| jury the offenders of the law—pleading the cause 
|| of criminals at the bar of public jusuce. The ex- 
| tract from the Cincinnati Gazette, which I have 
|| just read, might suggest to a more uncharitable 
\} mind than mine thata contingent fee, nm the shape 
\| of high place in the Cabinet councils of Mr. Lin- 
coln, sharpened the intellect and quickened the 
|| powers of his defense. But I will not be thus 
| uncharitable. I will say, however, that, in my 
, judgment, a Representative of a southern constit- 
| uency, born and nurtured upon southern soil, in 
| a crisis like this, is far forgetful of his State, her 
| 


rights, her interests, and her honor, when he un- 
blushingly stands forth, cheered on by them, to 
| champion the cause of the sworn enemies of his 
| section. 


| ‘The leading idea in my colleague’s speech is, 


} 3 2 
| the South; that the southern mind is maddened 
j} and insane. And yet, he wants to adjourn this 
| question over to this mad and insane populace. 
| Who, but the people, in their sovereign capacity, 
| have moved this mighty revolution, even to the 
dismemberment of the Confederacy? Is it possible 
| that these States, having more than double the 
| population of the original thirteen, areall madly 
| driven to desperation for nothing? Sir, | asi 
| again, is it possible that the whole body of the 
| South, the people of fifteen sovereign States, are 
| madly bent, as my colleague says, ‘* on believing 
|| a lie that they may be damned???’ What thought 
Mr. Fillmore about this thing—my colleague’s 
** model President?’’ In replying to alarge New 
| York meeting, informing him that he had been 
|| appointed te proceed as embassador to intercede 
\| with the South, he declined going, saying: 
| ‘*What they want, [the southern people,] and what I 
want, is some assurance from the Republican party, now 
{; dominant at the North, that they, or at least the conserva 
tive portion af them, are ready and willing to come forward 
| and repeal all unconstitutional slave laws, live up to the 
compromises of the Constitution, execute the laws of Cou 
gress honestly and faithfully, and treat our southern breth 
|| ren as friends. When Il can have any such reliable assur 
ance as this to give, | will go most cheerfully and urge our 
| southern brethren to follow our example, and restore har 
mony and fraternal affection between the North and the 
| South. 
* At present, our labors should be here. Let us put our 


selves right, and then we can, with more confidence and 
justice, appeal to them.”’ 


Why, sir, even my colleague from the first dis- 
trict (Mr. Nevson] enumerates a catalogue of 
causes of fear which we justly have from the Re- 
publican party; the greatest of which, to use his 
own language, ‘‘ is inthe fact that prominent mem- 
bers of the Republican party have announced the 
doctrine upon the floor of the House of Repre- 
sentatives that the Supreme Court, as now consti- 
| tuted, is a partisan tribunal, and are doing all 
_ they can to or the public confidence in the great- 
| est judicial tribunal upon earth.’’ 

Sir, every single resolution which has been 
passed by the most conservative people of the 
South, in their primary- essemblies, large and 
| small, in their legislative bodies every where, pro- 
| clamm that there have been aggressions; that there 
| have been wrongs; and that those wrongs and 
| aggressions must be righted, and that speedily, 
| or they will declare themselves absolved from al! 
| allegiance to this Government, Is it to be expected 
| that those to whom conservative men all over the 
| land are appealing to come to the rescue of the 
|| country; they alone who have ewe the 
| wrong; they who alone can reme y it—is it to be 
| expected that they will come forward and remedy 
| those wrongs, when a Representative of southern 
|| constituents tells them that there have been none ? 

I say, that every solitary resolution passed by the 
people of the South—I mean the Union people; I 
|| mean the most conservative people; I do not mean 











| 
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the disunionists or the fire-eaters, but those who 
are considered of the most compromising school 


of southern rights—has declared that there are || 


wrongs, and that those wrongs must be redressed. 
That, sir, is the sentiment of Tennessee. 

I have here the resolutions recently passed by 
the Legislature of Tennessee by an unprecedented 
ews passed with only six dissenting votes 
in the 
That body of one hundred members came fresh 
from their constituency. Let us see what the 
potential voice of Tennessee says in regard to the 
wrongs of the people of Tennessee; and what they 
say must be put into the amended Constitution, 
or they, too, will fasten upon themselves this 
‘unpardonable ’’ sin of disunion. Here it is: 


* A declaratory amendment that African slaves, as held 
under the institutions of the slaveholding States, shall be 
recognized as property, and entitled to the status of other 
property in the States where slavery exists; in all places 
within the exclusive jurisdiction of Congress within the 


slave States; in all the Territories south of 36° 30’; inthe | 
District of Columbia; in transit and whilst temporarily so- | 


journing with the owner in the non-slaveholding States and 


Territories north of 36° 30°; and when fugitives from the | 
owner in the several places above named, as well as in all 


places in the exclusive jurisdiction of Congress in the non- | 
i! 


slaveholding States. 

“That in all the territory now owned, or which may be 
hereafter acquired by the United States south of the par- 
allel of 36° 30’, African slavery shall be recognized as exist- 
ing, ayd be protected by all departments of the Federal and 
territorial governments ; and in all north of that line, now 
owned orto be acquired, it shall not be recognized as exist- 
ing; and whenever States formed out of any of said territory 
south of said line, having a population equal to that of a 
congressional district, shall apply for admission into the 
Union, the same shall be admitted as slave States; while 
States north of the line formed out of said territory, and 


having a population equal to a congressional district, shall | 


be admitted without slavery; but the States formed out of 
said territory, north and south, having been admitted as 


institution of slavery possessed by the other States of the | 
Unton. 

** That slave property shall be rendered secure in transit 
through, or while temporarily sojourning in, non-slavehold- 
ing States or Territories, or in the District of Columbia. 

** Anamendment to the effect that all fugitives are to be | 
deemed those offending the laws within the jurisdiction of 
the State, and who escape therefrom to other States; and | 


that itis the duty of each State to suppress armed invasions | | 


of another State.”’ | 


Those are the chief points contained in the res- | 
olutions of the Legislature of Tennessee, which | 
they present as the ultimatum of that State. Do | 
not these resolutions pvint to wrongs? and that | 
these wrongs must be righted, and that speedily? 
They declare that the right of property in slaves 
must be recognized; that the right of transit into 


free States and Territories shall be admitted and || 


protected; that the right of temporary residence 


and holding slaves in such States and Territories || 
shall also be recognized by the Constitution, and 1 


protected; and that in all the territory ofthe United | 
States south of 36° 30', now held and hereafter to 
be acquired, slavery shall be acknowledged and 
protected by all departments of the Government. 
But what do they go on further and say? 
£5. Resolved, That should a plan of adjustment satisfac- 
tory to the South not be acceded to by the requisite num- 
ber of States to perfect amendments to the Constitution of 
the United States, it is the opinion of this General Assem- 
bly that the slaveholding States should adopt for themselves 
the Constitution of the United States, with such amend- 
ments as may be satisfactory to the slaveholding States; | 
and that they should invite into a Union with them all 
States of the North which are willing to abide such amended | 
Constitution and frame of Government; severing at once 
all connections with States refusing such reasonable guar- 
antees to our future safety; such renewed conditions of 
| 
| 
| 
| 


Federal Union being first submitted for ratification to con- 
ventions of all the States respectively.” 

Not that this plan of adjustment must be satis- 
factory to one community ; not to one State or 
any number of southern States; not alone to the 


Union men, but to the whole and entire South; | of these southern States; the ** king 


and unless these “just and reasonable guaranftes”’ 
are given, they are for disunion, and for forming | 
a Union with no people or State that will not give 
them. 

But what says the Nashville Banner, the home | 
organ of Mr. Bell, and the leading paper of my | 
colleague's party—if he has a party—in the State? 
This paper, in its issue of the 25th January, uses 
this significant language: 

The resolutions adopted by the General Assembly, pub- 
lished in our paper a few days since, define the position of 
Tennessee satistactorily, as we believe, to the great mass 
of the people. They substantially adopt the Crittenden com- 
promise as a basis of adjustment of the pending issues be- | 





Louse, and I believe five in the Senate. | 
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and braggadocin, but firmly and calmly, and with a sincere 
and honest desire that this adjustment may be accepted— 


Here, sir, is what this newspaper, represent- 
ing the most conservative element in Tennessee, 
| says is the uncompromising position of that State 
with regard to these resolutions, that ‘‘ she de- 
mands nothing more, and will accept nothing 
less.”’ 

My colleague says he is for adjourning this 

uestion over from this House to the people. 
| Who, let me ask, have refused every such propo- 
| sition? Itis humiliating to southern men to have 
|| to say that every effort that has been made for 
| the adjustment of these difficulties has come from 


|| southern members. How have on been treated? || 
1as been made | 


| Why, sir, every proposition that 
| by the most conservative men in the House and 
|| Senate, by which this question is to be turned 
| over from Congress to the people, has been tram- 
pled under foot, and indignantly spurned, by those 
to whose defense my colleague has come. There 
was a proposal made the other day—the most 
direct one I have heard of—to adjourn this ques- 
tion over to the people; that every Representative 


| new election should be ordered, to allow the peo- 
i} 


| ple to speak between now and the 4th of March 
next. In twenty days public sentiment might 


| have been expressed upon these questions; and 


then, when the new Congress came in, we would 
| walk out. I never heard of my colleague seizing 
upon this mode of adjourning this question over 
to the people. 

But is it the manly part of southern Represent- 


| atives to stand here in their places, and plead upon 
members of the Union, shall have all the powers over the | 


their bended knees as suppliants at the footstool 


|| of the Republican a day by day? I, for 


| one, am tired of making these appeals, when the 
chief rulers of the party, President, premier, press, 
and all, are daily and hourly thundering in our 
| ears that they have no compromises to make. 
Mr. KILGORE. Will the gentleman permit 
me to ask hima question? ‘The gentleman has 


'| given us the ultimatum of Tennessee, and has 


| complained continually of the wrongs of the Re- 
— party and of the people of the North. 
would ask the gentleman to specify those par- 
ticular wrongs, so that we may reply to the 
| charge. 
Mr. AVERY. For forty years, sir, we have 
| been specifying these charges, until, finding that 
specifying does no good, we have become tired 
, of it. I will, however, satisfy the gentleman with 
some slight specifications presently. 
My colleague goes on to enumerate what he calls 
the items in the bill ofindictmentagainst the Repub- 





| lican party, and proceeds, seriatim, to defend them 


from what he denominates false charges. He first 
_ alludes to the personal liberty bills,and assumes to 
| speak, ex cathedra, for the Republican party, in 
saying that those bills will all be repealed. He 


If my memory serves me right, they have been 


|| passed in every single Republican State where 
|| there has not been either a Democratic Legisla- 


ture or a Democratic Governor to veto their pas- 
| sage. In this very State of Vermont, their re- 

cent Legislature rejected, by an overwhelming 
| majority, a proposition to repeal these laws. But 
| supposing there has been manifested a disposition, 
as in the State of Rhode Island, to repeal them. 
Has it not been brought about alone by the firm, 





|| unshaken, and determined action em the part 


om of South 
Carolina,’’ as the gentleman sneeringly calls her, 
at the head ? 

Mr. KILGORE. [ask the gentleman whether 
there has been a personal liberty bill passed in a 
single State since the existence of the apelin 

arty? 
. r. AVERY. I[ do not know when you date 
_ the birth of the Republican party. 

Mr. KILGORE. It commenced in 1854-55. 

Mr. AVERY. There has been, I presume; 
but it matters not when they were passed. 

Mr. KILGORE. Well, name the States. 


| Mr. AVERY. I will do that directly. I say 


tween the North and South ; and Tennessee will say to the | that where these bills have not been passed, it 


people of the North, not in a spirit of blustering defiance 


has been where there was a Democratic Legisla- 


we demand nothing more—we will accept of nothing less.”’ | 


upon this floor, of all parties, should resign his || 
| seat, to take effect on the 2lst of February; thata | 


asserts that these bills only exist in such far off | 
Statesas Vermont, notaccessible to fugitive slaves. | 
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ture, or a Democratic Governor to veto 
|My colleague says that none were Passed in 1) 
northwestern States. If that is so, it was fon “ 
reason I have stated. He says there js ce 
sonal liberty bill in the State of Ohio, | a 
' that a Senator from Ohio [Mr. Wane} ae 
the last session of Congress, on the floor of th. 
| American Senate, that the personal liberty bin 
|, had been stricken from the statute-book of Ohio, i 
| was true; but that whenever the Republican arty 
_ came into power they would be reénstampedy - 
the statute-books of the State. ms 
The gentleman asks if there has been any 9, 
peal made to repeal these bills. I had the jion,, 
| to make a speech last session, in which | w 
them upon these very questions. At the 
sion of that speech, after citing and arguing g 
those very bills, | said: - 


“JT think I have clearly established that the Republica 
party is the only party in the land traitorous to the Conse. 
tution, and consequently disloyal to the Union; that me 
founders of the Republic held no principles such as tiy in 
that the Democratic party is not aggressive but defensir, 
upon the question of southern rights; that the Re publicay 
party alone is aggressive ; that should this party syooo., 
| that success would work the inevitable overthrow of »,, 
best Government ever given to man.”’ * * its 

“*T am for preserving this, the fairest fabric of humay | 
erty. Iam tor upholding our institutions as they came {yyy 
the hands of ourfathers. I cherish them just as they gy» 
them to us. Perish forever all the bright memories 0: ty. 
illustrious past, if they cannot be preserved uasullied! | 
yield to no mortal man in devotion to this Union. Teyyo. 
see, the proud State of my nativity, among the first-hory 
daughters, loves this Union with deep devotion. Buy, «, 
with this devotion there is mingled a sacred attachmey) ), 
the Constitution. Her rights in the Confederacy, her, qual 
ity, and the perfect equality of all her people, she will guar 
with a jealous care.” = * ” : * 6 F warn you, 
then, you men of the North—you who boast your Bunker 
Hill, and other battle-fields of the Revolution—I wary yo 
to beware, to stop while yet it is time, and stay the hiayd 
that is laid upon the ark of our covenant.” 


Sir, they did not stay the hand; and the words 
then spoken have proved, alas, but too prophetic! 

The next charge from which my colleague wy- 
dertakes to defend the Republican party is, tho: 
the people of the free States intend to abolish sla- 
very where it exists in the States. In vindication 
of this charge he says: 
| **No political party that ever assembled in convention in 

this country has given stronger guarantees against any ¢ 

sire or any power to interfere with slavery in the States o/ 
this Union. They did more than this—that which no other 
political party in this country has ever done. Appreheni 
ing the possibility of invasions similar to that of Jolin Brown, 
they denounce in express terms all such raids ‘as among 
the gravest of crimes.’ ”” 


the m 


arned 
one}. 


gainst 





What are some of these guarantees to whicl 
my colleague alluded? Are they the guarantees 
indicated by the preamble and resolutions of the 
gentleman from Ohio [Mr. Brake] at the last ses- 
sion? Let us see what they are: 

Whereas the chattelizing of mankind and the holding 0! 
persons as property are contrary to natural justice and the 
fundamental principles of our political system, and are noto 
riously a reproach to our country throughout the civilized 
world, and a serious hindrance to the progress of republican 
liberty among the nations of the earth: Therefore, 
| Resolved, That the Committee on the Judiciary be, and 
the same are hereby, instructed to inquire into the expedi 
ency of reporting a bill giving freedom to every human be 
ing and interdicting slavery wherever Congress has the 
constitutional power to legislate on the subject. 


| 

Pretty strong guarantees these to protect sl- 
very in the States; sworn to by the very men whi 
responded to my colleague! ‘* No, no! we do no! 

mean to disturb slavery in the States.”” 
But, sir, I have still stronger evidence of the pur 
pose of the Republican party to protect slavery ! 
the States, in the District of Columbia, &c. Whi! 





my colleague from the first district [Mr. Netsoy) 
was addressing the House the other day, he was 
interrupted by the gentleman from Maine, [Mr. 
Morse,] who said that— 
“ Mr. Netson had read a paragraph from the meso. c 
the Governor of Tennessee, in whica it was charged > z 
the Republican party intend to abolish slavery in me 
trict ot Columbia, and the slave trade between the ores; 
but that never, since the organization of the ——, 
rty, has any man, north or south, ever heard a Rep 


ican take any such ground. It was never seen in any Ke” 
publican platform or speech, and the Republican party 
not want to do any such thing.’’ 


Now, sir, I read from a speech made by Hon. 


| Mr. Chase on the 11th of June, 1845. I believe 


| that Mr. Chase is a member of the Rapelions 


| arty. I believe he is a rospective membe ; 
t Mr. Lincoln’s Cabinet. It is so understood, s 
i; any rate. Iask this House to listen to what Mr. 
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State of the Union—Mr. Avery. 





. said in this connection. On that occasion 


Chast 
} said: 

« We are, therefore, resolutely, inflexibly, at all times, 
i under all circumstances, hostile to the longer continu- 
‘» of slaveholding in our land. We betieve that its re- 
al can be effected peacefully, constitutionally, without 
) injury to any, with the greatest benefit to all. We 
eae to effect this by repealing all legislation and discon- 
action in favor of slavery at home and abroad ; 


ee 
pr spose 
uinuing all 
by prohibiting the practice of sI ling in all 
exclusive national jurisdiction, in the District of Columbia, 
in American vessels upon the seas, in forts, arsenals, navy- 


yards; by forbidding the cmployment of slaves upon any 


‘ublic Work; by adopting resolutions in Congress declar- 
lee that slaveholding in all States created out of national 
‘Territories, is unconstitutional, and recommending to the 


others the immediate adoption of measures for its extinc- 
tion within their respective limits ; and by electing and ap- 
pointing to public station, such men, and only such men, 
as openly avow our principles, and will honestly carry out 
our measures.” 


Another strong evidence that the Republican | 


party will give ‘the strongest guarantees to pro- | 
tect slavery in the States.’” So you will see that 
the Governor of Tennessee was not so very far 
wrong when he made the declaration which was 
denied by the gentleman from Maine, and which 
denial was accepted by my colleague, (Mr. Net- 
son.] Iam somewhat astonished that my col- | 
league did not bring in the famous book, called 
the Helper book, signed by sixty members of 
this House of the Republican party, as another 
evidence of the determination of this party to pro- | 
tect slavery in the States, especially as that book 
gave such a complimeniary notice of him in its | 
These are some of the evidences of the 
disposition of this party to protect slavery in the 
States, that have called to its defense the able and | 
ingenious counsel for the defendants. 

Jut, sir, my colleague goes on further to defend | 
that party, because he says the charges made | 
against them concerning the execution of the fugi- | 
tive slave law are untrue; and he goes on to say, | 
in their defense, that that law has been faithfully | 
executed. How has it been faithfully executed? | 
lt is true, thatin many instances the law has been 
carried out, but it has been at the point of the 
bayonet, and at more cost to the master than the | 
slave was worth, and in spite of public sentiment 
at the North. 

For the accommodation of the gentleman from 
Indiana, (Mr. Kireore,] I will give the States 
hecalled for awhileago. In the following States, 
officers and citizens are prohibited by heavy pen- 
alty from aiding in the execution of the fugitive 
slave law: Maine, Massachusetts, Pennsylvania, 
New York, Vermont, Wisconsin, New Hamp- 
shire, Connecticut, Michigan, New Jersey, and 
thode Island. But they say that Rhode Island 
has recently repealed her personal liberty bill. 

Mr. JUNKIN. The gentleman from Tennes- 
see must know that the decision made by the Su- 
preme Court in the case of the Commonwealth 
against Prigg, induced the State of Pennsylvania, 
and many other States, to prohibit their officers 
from taking any active part in the rendition of fu- 
gitiveslaves. That case decided that State officers 
had no right to engage in such rendition, and these | 
personal liberty bills only carried out that decis- | 
ion—nothing more. 

Mr. AVERY. But was not the object of pass- 
ing these bills to prevent the execution of the fu- 
give slave law, which was passed in obedience | 
to the Constitution? 

Mr. JUNKIN. Why, sir, the decision I have 
alluded to was made before any fugitive law was 
passed. The Supreme Court expressly decided 
that the State officers had nothing to do with the 
rendition of fugitive slaves. 

Mr. RIGGS. Will the gentleman from Ten- 


pages. 


| erty bill. 


of slaveholding in all places of | 





nessee allow me to correct him? 


Mr. AVERY. I hope I will not be burdened 


with interruptions. There always has been a fu- | 


gitive slave law. These statutes have been enacted 
for the purpose of nullifying both the old law, 
which was approved by Washington, as well as 
the law of 1850. I only instanced them in reply 


‘o my colleague’s argument that the Republican | 
party had done more in their platform to protect | 


siavery in the States than any other party. ITin- 
stanced them to show how this determination was 
manifested 

Mr. RIGGS. With the permission of the gen- 
“eman from Tennessce, I 
in respect to New Jersey having a personal lib- 


_— CE EE 


desire to correct him | 


There is no such statute which has ever 
passed the Legislature of the State. 
Mr. AVERY. I was quoting from a report of 


the Virginia Legislature, made in reference to the 


Brown raid at Harper’s Ferry, not having had 


| time to hunt up the laws in which New Jersey is 





\| doctrine of the State. 


included in the list. I had not heard it denied, 
and did not know that such laws do not exist in | 
New Jersey. 
Mr. RIGGS. They do not. 
Mr. AVERY. Then of course I am pleased to 
modify my statement so far as New Jersey is 
concerned. 
Now, sir, my colleague goes on to argue that 
the charge is false against the Republican party, 
that any member of that party seeks to establish | 
the equality of the races 
Mr. KILGORE rose. | 
Mr. AVERY. I cannot yield further. My 


time is too rapidly passing away. My colleague 





[Mr. Ernerince] next said thatthe charge against || 


the Republican party in regard to the e yf of | 
the races was false. Let us see what Mr. Lin- 
coln says upon this subject, the President elect | 
of the Republican party, authorized to speak, | 
suppose, for them. 

naspecch made by Mr. Lincoln, on the 6th 
of May, 1842, at Cincinnati, on the occasion of the 
presentation of a silver pitcher to Mr. Chase, by 
some free negroes, as a token of their regard, Mr. | 
Lincoln was present and said: 


‘In what I have done [cannot claim to have acted from | 
any peculiar consideration of the colored people as a sep- 
arate and distinct class in the community, but from the sim- 
ple conviction thatall the individuals of that class are mem- | 
bers of the community, and, in virtue of their manhood, 
entitled to every original right enjoyed by any other mem- 
ber. We feel, therefore, that all legal distinction between 
individuals of the same community, founded in any such cir- 
cumstances as color, origin, and the like, are hostile to the 
genius of our institutions, and incompatible with the true | 
history of American liberty. Slavery and oppression must | 
cease, or American liberty must perish. 

‘“*In Massachusetts, and in most, if notall, the New Eng- 
land States, the colored man and the white are absolutely | 


| equal before the law. 


‘In New York the colored man is restricted as to the 
right of suffrage by a property qualification. In other re- | 
spects the same equality prevails. | 

““T embrace, with pleasure, this opportunity of declaring 
my disapprobation of that clause of the Constitution which 
denies to a portion of the colored people the right of suf- 
frage. | 

“'T'rue Democracy makes no inquiry about the color of | 
the skin, or place of nativity, or any other similar circum- 
stances of condition. 1 regard, therefore, the exclusion of 
the colored people as a body from the elective franchise as 
incompatible with true Democratic principles.”’ 


What says Mr. Sewarp, who is to be the head 
of Mr. Lincoln’s Cabinet? In aspeech made in 
the United States Senate, January 30, 1850, he 
uses the following language: 


Tam in favor of the equality of men—of all men, whether 
they be born in one land or bornin another. If am in favor 
of receiving the whole. I acknowledge them all to consti- | 
tute one great family, for whom it is the business of states- | 
men and the business of man to labor and to live.” * | 
* * ° ** Senators will find that to the extent that 
humanity bears the semblance which is impressed upon us 
by the hand of our Maker, it is my design and my purpose 
to labor and to bring about that equality in the land in which 
I live, and, as far as may be, in all otherlands. And, going 
upon this broad principle, I have no hesitation in saying, 
that there is no distinction in my respect or affection he- 
tween men of one land and of another; between men of 
one clime and another; between men of one race and | 
another; or between men of one color and another; no | 
distinction but what is based, not upon institutions of gov- 
ernment, not upon the consent of society, but upon their 
individual and personal merit.”’ 


These are the sentiments of the master spirits 
of the Republican party—their President, their 
first and their second Cabinet officer; and yet we 
are told no such sentiments belong to the party. 

My colleague, in this connection, referred tothe | 


past history of Tennessee, and declared that, from || 


1796 to 1835, that State has sanctioned and delib- | 
erately approved the principle of negro equality; 
that Jackson had sanctioned and approved it. 
Mr. Speaker, it is true that, in the formation of 
the constitution of the State of Tennessee, in 1796, 
in defining what should be the qualifications of 
voters, it confined this qualification to ‘all free 
male citizens over the age of twenty-one years;”’ 
but no man, I presume, then thought of negro 
equality or negro suffrage. The word ‘‘ white ”’ 
was left out in the formation of this constitution. 
Advantage, however, is taken of this omission to 
make the charge that negro equality once was the 
Sir, no man there ever ! 
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groequality. I repudiate and spurn it as the senti- 
ment of that State now or ever. Does any man 


| believe that Andrew Jackson was an advocate of 


| negro equality ? 





And such a charge, too, to come 
from a Representative from Tennessee. Itis true, 
they found that defect in the constitution of 1796; 
but when, in 1835,an opportunity was atlorded for 
amendment, the word ‘* white *’ was instantly sub- 
stituted; and from that time it has been provided 
that the qualification of voters shall be confined to 
all free white male citizens over the age of twenty- 
one. 

My colleague went on toargue thatevery single, 
solitary foot of southern territory had been ac- 
quired by northern treasure and northern votes; 
that they had willingly—yea, willingly—yielded 
to the South every demand that had been made. 
What are the facts in regard to this question of 
the acquisition of territory and of the admission 
of slave States into the Union? Let the record 
speak. It shows thatevery foot of slave territory 
has been acquired with the aid of a few northern 
Democrats, who have stbod by us ever in the hour 
ofour peril, but against the great majority of north- 
ern votes. It shows that every slave State that 


| has ever been admitted into the Union has been 
| admitted against the great majority of northern 
| votes, against the efforts of the Republican party 


now in power, who assume to take possession of 
purse and sword, and administer this Govern- 
ment. My colleague says that the South got the 
Missouri compromise, and they repealed it. How 
did they get the Missouri compromise? Why, 
sir, it was taken as a poor boon to the South to 
prevent the North from saying that Missouri 
should only be admitted with slavery forever ex- 
cluded from her territory, against the will of that 
people, as expressed in their constitution; and 
when they refused faithfully even to carry out 
that, it was repealed. The record shows that after 
the Missouri compromise was adopted, the very 
next session, when she presented herself with a 
slave constitution at the door of Congress for ad- 
mission, sixty-one northern Representatives in 
this House voted for the repeal of that compro- 
mise, and fora proviso declaring that no ae 
should exist within the limits of the State of Mis- 
sourl, 

And so it has been with regard to every slave 
State—Florida, Arkansas, and Texas. My col- 
league says that we are indebted to northern Rep- 
resentatives for the acquisition of all these ‘Terri- 
tories, and he refers particularly to the Territory 
of Louisiana. Does he not know that the great- 
est portion of that territory, slave territory as it 
all was when we acquired it, is to-day free, and in 
the hands of the Republicans?—this party planted 
upon the declaration, too, that not another fuot of 
slave territory we shall ever have; upon the dec- 
laration, in defiance of the Supreme Court, that 
we cannot carry our peogens into this common 
territory; with a President who declared in a 
speech at Chicago, July 10, 1858: 

“If L were in Congress, and a vote should come up ona 
question whether slavery should be prohibited in a new 
Territory, in spite of the Dred Scott decision, I would vote 
that it should.”’ 

Sir, I was asked just now to specify some of the 
charges against the Republican party. Allow me 
to make some slight specification by substituting 
a short extract from a most eloquent and powerful 
speech of a southern Senator the other day in 
parting forever from that once august body. In 
speaking of this fanatic spirit of the North, which 
is the very breath of this Republican party, he 
said: 

“Tt denied us Christian communion, because it could not 


endure what it styles the moral leprosy of slaveholding ; it 
refused us permission to sojourn, or even to pass through 


| the North, with our property; it claimed freedom for the 


slave if brought by his master into a northern State ; it vio- 
lated the Coustitution and treaties and laws of Congress, 
because designed to protect that property ; it refused us any 
share of lands acquired mainly by our diplomacy and blood 
and treasure; it refused our property any shelter or secu 

rity beneath the flag of a common Government; it robbed 
us of our property, and refused to restore it; it refused to 
deliver criminals against our laws, who fled to the North 
with our property or our blood upon their hands ; it threat- 
ened us, by solemn legislative acts, with ignominious pun - 
ishment if we pursued our property into a northern State ; 
it murdered southern men when seeking the recovery of 
their property on northern soil ; it invaded the borders of 
southern States, poisoned their wells, burnt their dweliings, 
and murdered their people ; it denounced us by deliberate 
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resolves of popular meetings, of party conventions, and of 


religious and even legislative assemblies, as habitual vio 
lators of the laws of God and the rights of humanity; it 
exerted all the moral and physical agencies that human 
ingenuity can devise or diabolical malice can employ to 


beap odium and infamy upon us, and to make us a by-word 
of hissing and of scoru throughout the civilized world.”’ 

The gentleman says, ** with sword in one hand 
and torch in the other, be will go home and fight 
disunion.”’? ‘The question of Union or disunion 
is not now for ‘Tennessee to settle. Six States, 
making a mighty empire, stretching from the At- 
lantic to the Mississippi, are already out of the 
Union; before another week to be followed by 
one more, with adomain almost as large as all the 
rest. ‘The only question which will be left for 
Tennessee is, will she join these, her southern 
glorious sisters, or will she link her fortunes with 
the Republican North? 

What does the gentleman mean by his torch 
and sword, and following the flag of his country 
wherever it floats? Does he mean, sir, if that 
flax floated over hostile armies marching into the 
borders of Tennessee to subjugate the people of 
thatorasister State,that he would be found fight- 
ing under it?) Sir, if this be his meaning, let me 
point him to the following resolutions, passed 
almost unanimously by his own State: 

** Resolved by the General Assembly of the State of Ten- 
nessec, ‘That this General Assembly has heard with pro 
found regretot the resolutions recently adopted by the State 
ot New York, tendering men and money to the President 
ot the United States, to be used in coercing certain sover 


cign States of the South into obedience to the Federal Gov- 
ernment. 


* Resolved, That this General Assembly receives the ac- 
tion ot the Legislature of New York as the indication of a 
purpose upon the part of the people of that State to further 
couplicate existing difficulties, by forcing the people of the 
South to the extremity of submission or resistance ; and so 
regarding it, the Governor of the State of Tennessee is 
hereby requested to inform the Executive of the State of 
New York, that it is the opinion of this General Assembly 
that whenever the authorities of that State shall send armed 
forces to the South tor the purpose indicated in said reso 
lutions, the people of Tennessee, uniting with their breth- 
ren of the South, will, as one man, resist such invasion of 
the soil of the South at all hazards, and tothe last extrem- 
ity.” 

This, sir, is the spontaneous and patriotic voice 
of the proud freemen of Tennessee. Let me tell 
the gentleman, too, that the author of these res- 
olutions is his own constituent and a member of 
his own party. Can it be possible that, should 
the flag of his country be prostituted to the base 
and despotic purpose of subjugating sovereign 
States, he would still be there? ‘That under it he 
would lift a fratricidal hand with ‘‘torch and 
sword?’? My first and highest allegiance is to 
my State; and I pledge now, that when this en- 
sanguined war shall come, (which may God in 
His providence avert!) the brave men of Tennes- 
see will rally to the standard of their State, and 
resist unto the death any invasion of the soil of the 
South, it matters not under whatsoever banner 
the invading foe may come. 


STATE OF THE UNION, 


™ " “aT rv . oO 
SPEECH OF HON, C. F. ADAMS, 
OF MASSACHUSETTS, 

In rue House or Representatives, 
January 31, 1861. 

The House having under consideration the report from 

the select committee of thirty-three— 

Mr. ADAMS, of Massachusetts, said: 

Mr. Speaker: In this hour of inexpressible 
import to the fate of unborn millions, I would that 
I could clear from my eyes the film of a!l human 
passions, to see the truth and the right in their 
naked, living reality, and with their aid to rise to 


| stitutional election of men. 


State of the Union—Mr. Adams. 


States were called, for the nineteenth time, to give 
in their votes for the election of the highest offi- 
cers known to the Constitution. Nothing marked 
the proceeding with any unusual features. No 
reluctance had been manifested in any quarter to 
fulfill the duty; the proof of which is, that no more 
full expression of opinion was ever made. No 
complaint of unfairness or fraud was heard. No 
contested question sprang up. 
exception of the State of Virginia, nota doubt was 
entertained of the true reflection of the popular 
sense in designating the electors whose province 
itis to complete the process. Notasoul has been 
bold enough to deny the fact that, from the origin 
of the Government, nota single election, which 
had been disputed at all, was ever more fairly 
conducted or more unequivocally determined. The 
sublime spectacle, viewed thus far by foreign na- 
tions with adegree of amazement proportioned to 
the ever-expanding nature of the operation, of so 
many millions of people spread over so many 
thousands of miles of a continent stretching from 
sea to sea, peacefully, ina single day, selecting 
their chief rulers for the next four years, was once 
more presented, to all outward appearance, as suc- 
cessfully executed as in any preceding and more 
contracted stage of the Republic. 

Yet, no sooner was the result positively ascer- 
tained, than the people of one of the States, even 
while engaged in performing the common duty as 
faithfully as all the rest, and without the inter- 
vention of a single new disturbing cause, suddenly 
broke out into violent remonstrance, and dashed 
into immediate efforts to annul all their obligations 
to the Constitution. Sucha step had never before 
been taken in any quarter. The same spirit di- 
rectly manifested itself in the region navies about, 
and it has continued ever since to spread, until it 
has more or less affected the loyalty of ten or 
twelve of the States. Atthe precise period of this 
occurrence no new provocation had been given, 
unless it were to be found in the single fact that 
the successful candidates were persons for whom 
those States had not voted. A similar instance 
had never occurred. There have been several 


On the 6:h of November, the people of the United 
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out by her acknowledged and ancient }; ad 
seen to transfer her votes to the more ios 7. 
All these events were not the natural for 
of premeditated disaffection to the const va 
Government.” They can only be accoyn:, 
by presuming a fund of honest attac} ae ne 
at bottom. And the inference which | d 
that the feelings ofa majority « ; 
sons have been suddenly carried away by sv: 
thy with their warmer and more violent fre 
in South Carolina, so that they have not ston. 
calmly to weigh the probable cons, Sian . 
their own precipitation. e 
If I were to need more evidence to prove t 
the absence of deliberate intent, outside of S 
Carolina, to set aside an election recylar|y , 


I think I could find it in the earnesty, 


2 raw 
ft well disposed ; 


¥ mad 


° ss WW i 
| which other causes have been set Up in justif 
| tion of resistance. It has been alleged that yay... 
grievances have been suffered, much oppre 
ppress 


| has been endured, and certain outrages | 
| committed upon the people of the slayelo! 


| some remedies may be applied to sto 


ve} 
Nave by 


oid 
| 


States, which render their longer stay iy the U),.° 


impossible, unless confidence can be inspired ; 
» th PY 


for the future. They aver that their rights ; 
| longer secure in remaining with us, and that 


| head. 


alternative left is to withdraw themselves | 
acquiescence shall have prepared them for ut 
subjugation. They come to us,and demand; 
these complaints shall be listened to, and ; 
apprehensions allayed, before they can conse: : 
further abide under the authority ef a comm 
And here, some of my friends on the right rep|y 
with equal warmth and not less reason, that thy 
are unconscious of having done wrong in elect 
a President according to the Constitution: 
they are not aware of any real grievaners | 
demand redress; and that they feel disinclined 
enter upon any experiment to quiet appri hensi 


8 


| which are, in their opinion, either artificial or | 


| proper remedy is coercion, 


cases of popular resistance to Federal laws. South | 


Carolina had herself farnished a memorable one. 
ut here was an example of resistance to a con- 
The former may be 
conducted without necessarily shaking the very 
foundations of the social system. But the latter 
at once denies the validity of the only process by 
which the organic law can be executed at all. To 
refuse to acknowledge the constituted authorities 
of a nation, when successfully carried out, is rev- 
olution; and itis called rebellion, when it fails, 
under every code of laws known over the globe. 
It is an appeal to physical force, which depends 
for its justification before God and man only upon 


| the clear establishment of proof of intolerable 


the grandeur of the oppertunity to do good to my || 


fellow-men. There have been occasions when the 


fitting words, uttered in the true place, have helped | 


to right the scale when wavering towards the ruin 
of a nation. At no time have they been more 
necessary than now; at no place more requisite 
than here. ‘The most magnificent example of self- 
government known to history is in imminent dan- 
ger of suffering an abrupt mutilation, by reason 
of the precipitate violence of a few desperate men. 
I purpose to discuss briefly, and, I trust, with 
proper calmness, the cause and the effect of this 
proceeding, as well as the duty that it entails upon 
us. 


‘ 


tyranny and oppression. It issometimes the last 
resource of patriots, who feel themselves impelled 
to overthrow a despotism; but oftener the con- 
trivance of desperate adventurers, who seek, for 
their own private ends, to establish one. 

Had the present outbreak seemed to me the 
consequence of mature deliberation and deep-set- 
tled convictions among the pedple, I should at 
once have despaired of the Republic. But, apart 
from the merely outward indications of haste and 


of passion that attended it, | had other reasons | 


for believing differently. During the previous 
summer, the representative candidate of the most 
extreme party in the slaveholding States had la- 
bered more than once to declare himself a devoted 
friend of the Union. Whilst, on the cther hand, 
the distrust in him, inspired by the character of 


his principal advocates, had had the effect of alien- | 


ating from him numbers, even in his own State, 


who preferred the security offered to them by fhe | 
| friends of another candidate, brought forward ex- 


clusively as the upholder of ‘* the Union, the Con- 
stitution, and the enforcement of the laws.’’ The 


| slaveholding States were thus divided between 
_ these two influences, neither of them venturing 


before the people to whisper the theory of dis- 
union. <A very large minority of the aggregated 
voters sustained the most thoroughly pledged can- 
didate, whilst Tennessee and Kentucky gave him 
their electoral votes, and even the Old Dominion, 
never known before to waver in the course marked 


aginary; that they appeal to the Constituti 
itis; and if obedience to its requisitions be | 
voluntarily rendered in any quarter, the o1 


I should, perhaps, be disposed to concur in t! 
view, were this a case of deliberate and willf 


‘ 





| conspiracy to subvert the Government. Lam not 


sure that ] would not apply the doctrine to | 
people of South Carolina, who have long | 

buewn to be generally disaffected. They neither 
demand nor expect any redress, or even a con 
sideration of their grievances. They declare them- 
selves only to be executing a treasonable project 
that they herb been meditating for twenty years 
They have therefore put themselves without « 
pale of negotiation. There is not even a min 


| ity of the citizens who remonstrate. The case is 


otherwise with the other States. There iseviden! 
hesitation and reluctance in adopting the irrevo- 
cable policy of disunion. There is a lingering 


| desire to receive assurances that this step is | 


absolutely needed. Now, : for one, am hot 
ready yet to take the responsibility of avsolutely 
closing the door to reconciliation. I cannot per- 


| . - ° } 
mit myself to forget the warnings that have de- 





4 
' 


| grandson of that same king, on his late visit ' 


scended to us from many of the wisest and best 
statesmen and patriots of all time, against is 
rigid and haughty mode of treating great dis 
tents. I cannot overlook the fact thatin the days 
of our fathers the imperious spirit of Chatham’ 
not feel itself as sacrificing any of his proud ¢ 
nity by proposing to listen to their grievance’, 


| and even to concede to every reasonable dema 


long after they had placed themselves in arm 


| resistance to all the power of Great Britain. Had 


George III listened to his words of wisdom, 
might have saved the brightest jewel of lus crow 
He took the opposite course. He denied the 
existence of grievances. He rejected the oliv 


'branch. He insisted upon coercion. And wi" 


was the result? History records its verdict in 
favor of Chatham and against his king. And W'° 
is there in the mother country at this day who 
does not regret the blunder, if he does not con- 
demn the motive of the monarch? When the gt" a 
this capital, so handsomely made his pilgrimag' 
to the tomb of the arch rebel of that time, do you 
imagine that his countrymen and future sv)’ om 
would have applauded the act, if they still believ: 


Mr 
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, Was + the stiff-backed old king had been right in dregged und r its stringent provisions, without legislation, are you not risking substance for an a 
ls a ; »e the door of reconciliauion? trial and without defense, into irredeemable bond- || abstraction; sacrificing a beneficent system to ¥ 


Mor my part, Mr, Speaker, [ am more inclined 
.. accord with that philosophical statesman, Ed- 
ond Burke, who, during the same struggle, was 
oat ‘fraid to bring forward his plan of concilia- 

») with Ameri¢éa. And in the elaborate speech 
which he made in its defense he used the follow- 
-language—not entirely inappropriate to these 
«Now, in such unfortunate quarreis among the compo- 
nent parts of a great political union of communities, | can 
ceareely conceive anything more completely improvident 
than for the head of the cinpire to insist that, if any privi- 
joge is pleaded against his will or his acts, his whole au- 
jnority is denied, instantly to proclaim rebellion, to beat to 
vems, and to put the offending provinces under the ban. 
Will not this, sir, very soon teach the provinces to make 
yo distinctions on their part?) Will it not teach them that 
the Government against which a claim of liberty is tanta 
mount to high treason is a Government in which subuiis- 

jon is equivalent to slavery 2” 

Mr. Speaker, it is not my custom to lean much 
upon authority. Asa general thing, it appears 
ty me to pass for more than itis worth. But there 
are persons who are always more or less influ- 
enced by the source from which anything comes, 
and who are better disposed to believe in the tes- 
timony of a witness twe centuries old, than if the 
same reasoning were issued from the lips of the 
best of living cotemporaries. To such I willcom- 
mend a passage, drawn from the most profound 


of British statesmen and philosophers, Francis 


Bacon: 

“ Concerning the materials of seditions, it is a thing well 
to be considered; for the surest way to prevent seditions 
(if the times do bear it, is to take away the matter of them ; 
for if there be fuel prepared, it is hard to tell whence the 
spark shall come that shall set iton fire.’ * * * = * 
“As tor discontentments, they are in the politic body, like 
to humorsin the natural, whieh are apt to gather a preter- 
natural heat, and to intlame; and let no prince measure 
the danger of them by this, whether they be just or unjust; 
jor that were to imagine people to be too reasonable, who 
do often spurn at their own good ; nor yet by this, whether 
the griefs whereupon they rise be, in fact, great or small; 
forthey are the most dangerous discontentments where the 
fear is greater than the feeling. Dolendi modus, timendi 

, item; besides, in great oppressions, the same things 
that provoke the patience do withal mete the courage; but 
in fears itis notso. Neither let any prince or State be se- 
cure concerning discontentments, because they have been 
often, or have been long, and yet no peril hath ensued ; for, 
as it is true that every vapor or fume doth not turn intoa 
storm, So it is nevertheless true that storms, though they 
blow over divers times, yet may fall at last; and, as the 
Spanish proverb noteth well, * The cord breaketh at last by 
the weakest pull.’ ” 


Such deep sagacity as this convinces me, if I 
ever doubted, that the way to peace, in times of 
disorder, is not always found by refusing to listen 
tocomplaints. I differ, then, with some of my 
rigid friends on this point. I prefer to consider 
grievances, were it but to be sure that they have 
no just foundation; much more if they prove to 
merit attention for their reasonableness. My 
notion of the duty of a public man is to watch 
the growth of offenses, and not to neglect, still 
less to despise them. I have, therefore, faith- 
fully labored in my humble way to comprehend 
the nature of the discontents actually prevailing, 
and to judge of the extent to which they justify the 
resort to so violent a mode of relief as the over- 
throw ofa Government. After a full hearing of 
all that has been said in committee and elsewhere, 
l easily embrace the topics of complaint under 
three heads, to wit: 

1. The passage of laws, in some of the free 
states, operating to discourage the recovery of 
fugitive slaves. 

2. The denial of equal rights in the Territories. 


S 


3. The apprehension of such an increase of, 


political power in the free States as to tempt an 
invasion, under new forms of the Constitution, of 
the right of the slave States to manage their do- 
mestic affairs. 

After a full and calm examination of the grounds 
furnished to sustain these complaints, Lam ready 
to declare that if these are all that endanger the 
conunuance of the present common bond of as- 
Soctauion between the States, in my opinion, no 
similar sacrifice to mere abstractions was ever 
before made among reasoning men. Letme pro- 
ceed briefly to analyze them, one by one. 


| will you be likely to find them efficient. 


| your law. 


| of dispute out of a mere abstraction. 
slaveholders, if you are going to dissolve the 


age. If, in attempting to secure this object, some 


of them should have overstepped the line so far | 


as to appear to obstruct the reclamation of fugi- 
tive slaves, surely a little may be pardoned to the 
spiritof liberty, justly wounded by the harsh and 
revolting features of the law. So far from being 
constructed with any view to effect its object, that 
measure has always seemed to me to have the 
appearance of being made purposely offensive, 
in order to insure its non-execuuion, so that com- 


plaint against the free States might grow out of | 
it. Mr. Speaker, if there be one error into which | 


the people of the United States most often fall, itis 
that of legislating overmuch. In oureagerness to 
remedy all sorts of difficulues, we are apt to forget 
that, under every form of Government, the habits, 
manners, modes of belief, and forms of education, 
establish social barriers against which the best 
constructed statutes are directed invain. Some- 
times thishappens because they want vigor; some- 
times because they have too much. A collision 


with a popular prejudice, however ill-founded, | 


will annul the most beneficent law. Dean Swift 


once roused the passions of the Irish people to 


such a degree as to banish from circulation anew 
copper currency, against which ime has shown 
there was not a single solid objection. 


obsolete laws. Such were the sumptuary laws of 
antiquity; the often-repeated attempts to regulate 
the price of labor and commodities; the stern se- 
verity of the penalties for trifling offenses; the 


constant efforts to fix the rate of interest for the | 
| use of money; the well-meant endeavors to pro- 


hibit the sale of spirituous liquors. Such was, 
in fact, the fugitive slave law of 1850; and, for 
different reasons, such are likewise the personal 
liberty laws. 
States, the former is inoperative, and always will 


be; and the reason is, that its harshness against | 
innocent men runs counter to the sympathies of | 


the people. Itis no matter how many laws you 
make about it, the more cruel they are, the less 


a law of human feeling, which — man made 
with a heart can readily comprehend. It is this 
which makes personal liberty laws of no use also. 


| The fugitive slave is never recovered, because 
people who think it cruel to return him send him | 
forward; and not because he has any imagined | 


protection in the statute-book. If,then, you hope 
to counteract this tendency, the right way to do 
it is not to increase, but to soften the severity of 
Neither will it avail much to claim 
the repeal of personal liberty laws, which have 


never been of practical use to anybody, bond or | 


free. This would only leave you just where you 
were. 
lamation. 
Union because that difficulty cannot be removed, 


the natural question will spring up whether the | 


right of reclamation in some shape or other, spe- 
cifically guarantied to you in the organic act of 
Government, is not worth keeping at all, Of 


course you will let it go, if you succeed in sepa- | 


ration. If you.do, in my humble opinion, you 
will never get anything like such security again. 


Your mistake seems to me to have been the de- | 


sire to use it too fiercely. The measure now pro- 


| posed by the committee is based on a principle of 


justice, the recognition of which is calculated to 
soften the repugnance to the law in the free States, 
and to a corresponding extent to facilitate the re- 
covery of figitives. 
Speaker, my unwillingness to participate in the 
responsibility for this kind of legislation. I.am 


| willing to leave the question of modification or | 
otherwise to the Representatives of the border 


States, who are most interested in it as a practical 


/ regulation. With us in Massachusetts, | am free | 
to say that I think both the fugitive slave law of | 
1850 and the personal libergy law consequent upon | 
If we are | 


it are obsolete on the statute-books. 
quarreling about either or both, we make a ground 
I ask the 


| either. 


Thus it 
happens that the codes of all countries abound in | 


Ina very large section of the free | 


| Arizona. 


This is | 


The difficulty is in the nature of the rec- | 
If you are proposing to dissolve the 





But I frankly confess, Mr. | 





uphold a statute which has never prevented the 
recovery of a single slave, nor secured the liberty 
of a single freeman ? 

And now, I come to the second, which has been 
called the most serious cause of dispute of all, but 
which seems to me more of an abstraction than 
I mean the complaint of exclusion from 
the Territories. And first, as to the matter of fact: 
who excludes the slaveholders with their slaves? 
Have they not obtained an opinion from the Su- 
preme Court which will, in effect, override any 
and every effortof Congress against them? They 
can, if they choose, now go wherever they like 
on the public domain, There is no majority in 
Congress itself to prevent their going, even if it 
had the power. Why do they not use that night? 
The reason is plain. Itis not for their interest 
to go so far North. They will not leave the rich 
bottom lands still open for the profitable culuiva- 
tion of the cotton plant in the South, to go toa 
comparatively arid region further off, The slave- 
holder follows his own interest in applying his 
labor in that way that will yield the best result. 
If he were compelled by law to remove to any 
part of the Territory from which ha now com- 
plains that he is excluded, he would be apt to re- 
gard the decree as a greater outrage than any he 
now enumerates. The law of political economy 
regulates this matter much better than any spectiic 
statute. It guides this species of labor to the most 
suitable place, and that place is not the ‘Territory 
of the United States. 1 understand the validity 
of this reasoning to be so far conceded, that the 
aggrieved parties are willing to surrender all of it 
that lies north of the old compromise line, toa 

verpetual prohibition of slavery therefrom. ‘This 
imits their complaint of exclusion to the remain- 
ing region south of that line. If we exclude the 
Indian reservations, which are covered by solemn 
treaties, this leaves nothing but the tract of land 
which goes under the names of New Mexico and 
It is from this tract that they complain 
of exclusion. Itis for this tract that they demand 
aconstitutional guarantee of protection toslavery, 


| and in case of refusal they are ready to dissolve 
| the Union. 


Now,I would ask, how stands the fact? This 
Territory has been organized more than ten years, 
It has been freely open to slaveholders with their 
slaves during all thai period. Slavery has enjoyed 


_all the protection that a Government favorable to 
| it in all its branches has been able to extend over 
| it. The territorial organization has nursed the 


bantling by every artificial process, even to the 
concoction of a terrible slave code, which has but 
one obstacle to its exercise, and that is, the ab- 
sence of all desire to execute it, as well as the 
want of slaves to whom to apply it. So it has 
been stretched over upon white people. What 
more could have been done for protection if your 
constitutional amendment had been in operation ? 
What more could be done if it were adopted now? 
New Mexico is under the shield of the Supreme 
Court. Congress cannot prohibit slavery there 
in the face of that tribunal. New Mexico has now 
twenty-two slaves on the surtace of over two hun- 
dred thousand square miles of ner extent; and of 
these only twelve are domiciled, the remainder 
are but transient residents. New Mexico shows, 
then, at this moment, all that ten years of protec- 


tion of slavery has made her. She has a slave 


| code, and twelve slaves. And yet you want more 


protection, and you threaten a dissolution of the 
oe if you do not get it; forgetting, | appre- 
hend, that if you execute your threat, Rabel of 
getting more, ren may lose all that you have al- 
ready obtained. If New Mexico has gained only 
one slavea year during all the time you have had 
to put them there, it is scarcely likely that the 
number will increase after your protecting care 
shall have been totally withdrawn. I think it 
needs no further argument to show that the ques- 
tion, whether this shall or shall not be slave ter- 
ritory, is like that alluded to by the Roman poet, 
de lana caprina, or, in other words, of getung wool 
out of a goat. 


? 


And, first, of the personal liberty laws. Their 


v0 ; | Union about it on the one side, how are youlikely || I say, then, in answer to the demand of a con- 
ae origin 1s well known to have been in the enact- || toimprove yourchances of recovery by thaton the || stitutional guarantee of protection to slavery in 
aor ment of the last fugitive slave law; their true other? Iask my own friends, if you are willing to || New Mexico, that you are asking for what in 


purpose, to protect innocent freemen from being | 


stake the’Union upon adherence to your counter |) 


substance you enjoy already, and what is good for 
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nothing to youif you get it. You will not go 
with your slaves to New Mexico, for the excel- 
lent reason that you are doing better with them 
nearer home. Yet still, as this is all the territory 
left, about which there is any contention between 


us, the committee come forward with an interme- | 


diate proposal to settle it once for all, by making 
ita State. ‘This putsan end to further strife about 


prohibition or protection. The people of the Ter- | 


ritory have already the right granted to them on 
the statute-book, of determining the question for 
themselves. You have on your side possession, 
which they say makes nine points of the law. 
We have on ours the aridity of the surface, un- 
favorable to all forms of agricultural labor, and 
therefore unpropiuous to slavery. Let us abide 
by that result now, which is sure to come, sooner 
or later. 1, for one, am free to say I do not fear 
it. And here let me quote a remark made to me 


personally on the subject, by one of the gentlemen | 


on the opposite side of the committee. He ob- 
oo d to this proposition because he said it put us 


oth in false positions. I shall be censured at 


home for voting to admit a slave State, while he | 


should meet with similar treatment for consenting 
to admit another free State. Now, it seemed to 
me, on the contrary, that the very nature of this 
chance was exactly that which would justify both 
of us in our respective action. Yet, | confess, f 
should be very unwilling to enter into the propo- 
sition, unless we can ail agree to regard it as put- 
ting to rest forever a troublesome cause of dissen- 
sion. I have no desire to vote for it, if it be not 
acceptable to the other side. But even if they 
should reject it, ] think the offer ought at least to 
extinguish every future complaint about the ex- 
clusion of slaveholders from the Territories, and 


every pretense that the refusal to grant protection | 


is good cause for their present violent course. 


The dissolution of the Union would scarcely | 
tend to make more slaves in the ‘Territories of the | 


United States. I very much doubt whether it 
will enlarge the number anywhere. Be that as 
it may, if it be thought better to let New Mexico 
remain in its present condition, even though it be 
a slaveholding Territory beyond all present power 
of change by Congress, | am content. On all 


other accounts, except as a settlement of strife, I | 
should regard this as the most advisable course. | 
o 


ut in either event, | see no objection to expung- 
ing from its statute-book, under the authorit 
expressly reserved to Congress, that portion of it 
so well described by my friend from Ohio. I can- 
not imagine that any calm, right-minded man of 
either party could object to it. 
continuance for a moment, we only condemn our- 
selves. 

But now comes a further claim in this connec- 
tion. We are called not only to guaranty sla- 
very within our own Territories, but we must pro- 
vide for it in those of our neighbors, before we get 
them. When in committee, I recollect that two 
distinguished gentlemen declined to consult with 
usany more, from the moment we refused to enter 
into this matter. 
tered by them upon the Journal. I confess, it ap- 


In permitting its | 


I believe that this fact was en- | 


peared to me somewhat singular that the attempts | 


at conciliation should cease just at this point; 
and that we should be driven to a final separa- 
tion of the States, because we did not like to de- 


clare in the Constitution that we meditated at any 


and all timesan encroachment upon foreign States; | 


and that, to that end, we were making a prelim- 
mary rule ofarrangements about their stitutions, 


convenience of those who may be citizens at the 
time. In my simplicity, | had imagined it was a 
fundamental principle of all negotiation to let the 


people of other countries speak for themselves in | 
regard to their own affairs. I had supposed they | 


might have a word to say about so material a 
question as the introduction of slavery. All these 
considerations appear to have been overlooked. 


And we are told that the Union must be dissolved | 
if we refuse to put in the Constitution a pledge || 


that we will protect slavery in the States of So- 
nora, or Coahuila, or Chihuahua, or New Leon, 
when we get them. 
this proceeding will look to strangers, let me sup- 


pose that the British Parliament were to entertain | 


the question what sort of organic law they should 


enact respecting the labor to be employed in the | 


In order to comprehend how | 





| guage of particular individuals. 


} 
| 


| stitution. 


| invade the domestic institutions of the States. Of 


j | impending danger that the slaveholding States 
without the smallest regard to the disposition or || 


State of the Union— Mr. Adams. 


gold region of America south of the ferty-ninth | 
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parallel, hereafter to be acquired: should we not | 


regard it as a pretty comical sort of presumption? | 


But if we should be further informed that Scot- 
land had become fixed in its determination to 
break up the Union because Great Britain declined 
to consider this subject, what would then be our 
amazement? Yet I see little difference between 
this picture and that which we present ourselves, 


when we fall to quarreling how we shall dispose 


of our neighbor’s property, at a time when there 
is no particular prospect of our getting it at all. 
Have not we got difficult problems enough to 
solve within our present enormous geographical 
limits to save us the necessity of puzzling our 
brains with others that are without? 
suppress a smile at this idea of territory hereafter 
to be acquired, even amidst all the painful realities 
of the immediate struggle. Is it not, I ask you, 
Mr. Speaker, an abstraction more extraordinary 
than all the rest? 

The third and last of the causes of grievance is 
perhaps the most singular of all. It attaches itself 
to no act of commission or omission whatever, 
but is a mere apprehension of what may be done 
hereafter. It is said that the party which has now 
succeeded in the popular election has increased 
in numbers with so great rapidity, and that it 
shows itself so animated by a hostility to slavery, 
as to render all reliance upon its present profes- 
sions of moderation utterly illusory. The case 
then stands thus: we are to dissolve the Union, 
not about a reality, but fromafear. What! can 
this be so?) The chivalrous State of South Caro- 
lina frightened! The brave and Ancient Domin- 
ion stricken with panic! The vigorous State of 
Georgia in dismay! And all for what? Not on 
account of the Chicago platform, the only author- 
ized exposition of the policy of the successful 
party. No! That is not complained of as dan- 
gerous. The terror comes from the alarming lan- 
Mr. such a one 
had said so and so in aspeech; another gentleman, 
an editor, had written so and so in hisnewspaper. 
Mr. Senator Sewarp had spoken somewhere of 
an ‘‘irrepressible conflict,’’ and of ** invasion”’ 
designed at some time or other upon slavery; so, 
by way of proving him a false prophet, and them- 
selves wise remonstrants, | suppose, the aggrieved 
parties propose no longer to attempt to repress 
the conflict, but rather to invite invasion in good 
earnest, by beginning it themselves. So Mr. Lin- 
coln, our President elect, is charged with having 
said in Illinois, some time ago, that ‘*a crisis 
would be reached and passed,’’ and he had been 
so bold as to quote the words of an authority, 
before whose name all Christian nations bow, ** A 
house divided against itself cannot stand ;’’ where- 
upon the complainants proceed te disprove the 
propositions by immediately bringing on a crisis, 
and, instead of waiting for the house to fall, by 
setting vigorously to work to pull it down about 
our ears. And all from fear these predictions 
should be verified hereafter! 

It has been furtheralleged as a grievance that, by 
the admission of new free States, the time will come 
when their number willexceed three quarters of the 
whole. Then they will have it m their power to 
adopt amendments to the Constitution at pleas- 
ure. Then there is reason to fear that they will 


course, the Republicans will at once initiate a plan 
of emancipation. And itis in full view of this 


prefer to avoid it by dissolving the Union. 

It is difficult at all times to reason about ima- 
ginary dangers. 1 think it is Mr. Jefferson who 
remarked that much of the life of every man is 
troubled with the apprehension of things that 
never come to pass. But, surely, we have no 
rational cause to anticipate the admission of twen- 
ty-seven more States within any moderate calcu- 
lation of time. Yet it will require no less to fur- 
nish the necessary proportion, outside of the slave 
States, to incorporate amendments into the Con- 
It is, moreover, somewhat surprising 
to find that even the suggestion of the possibility 
of the proposal of sach amendments in any case 
should have been made in sucha quarter. Surely 
there are some things which, for its own security, 
if for no other reason, it may fairly be presumed 
that not one of the States would ever originate. 


I can scarce || 














|, unjustifiable than any counter Proposition to a! 


| of every power of regulating their own aff, 


| made in earnest without at once shaking the os. 
|| tire foundation of the whole confederated Upioy, 
| No man shall exceed me in jealousy of affecs; 
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And one of the most essential would lo 


° . . : QNV ide. 
of direct interference with the interna! nat * te 
of a sister State. my 
1 confess, Mr. Speaker, that I should be yer 
jealous, as a citizen of Massachusetts. in <2 


tempt on the part of Virginia, for exan 


inh : 
propose an amendment to the Const i 


. . itutic n de. 
signed to rescind or abolish the bill of rishts bs 
fixed to our own form of government. y,, i 


cannot see why such a proposition would be mo, 
ish slavery in Virginia, as coming from Mas 

chusetts. If I have, in any way, succeeded |, 
mastering the primary elements of our ip 
government, the first and fundamental ide 
reservation to the people of the respectiy 


forms of 
a is, t} 
€ States 
. : LS not 
specifically surrendered in the Constitution, The 


security of the State governments depends uno, 
the fidelity with which this principle is obsery.. 
Even the intimation of any such interferene, as| 
have mentioned by way of example could yo: |, 


for the State rights of Massachusetts. So far as 
I remember, nothing of this kind was ever thoyo\, 
of heretofore; and I see no reason to appre hend 
that what has not happened thus far will be mop. 
likely to happen hereafter. But if the time; ver 
come when it does occur, I shall believe the dis. 
solution of the system to be much more certaiy 


| than I do at this moment. 


For these reasons, I cannot imagine that ther 


| is the smallest foundation for uneasiness al 


the intentions of any considerable number of yon 
in the free States to interfere in any manner whiat- 
ever with slavery in the States, much less by the 
hopeless mode of amending the Constitution. To 
me it looks like panic, pure panic. How, then, 
is it to be treated? Is it to be neglected or ridi- 
culed? Notatall. If a child in the nursery \y 


| frightened by the idea of a specter, common hu- 
|manity would — an effort by kindness to 


assuage the alarm. But in cases where the same 


| feeling pervades the bosoms of multitudes of men, 


this imaginary evil grows up at once into a gigav- 
tic reality,and must be dealt with as such. [tis 
at all times difficult to legislate against a possi- 


| bility. The committee have reported a proposi- 


tion intended to meet this case. It isa form of 
amendment of the Constitution which, in sub- 


| stance, takes away no rights whatever which the 
| free States ever should attempt to use, whilst it 


vests exclusively in the slave States the right to 
use them or not, as they shall think proper; th 
whole treatment of the subject to which they 


| relate being conceded to be a matter of common 


interest to them, exclusively within their jurisdic- 
tion, and subject to their control. A time may 


| arrive, in the course of years, when they will 


themselves desire some act of interference in a 
friendly and beneficent spirit. If so, they have 
the power reserved to them of initiating the very 
form in which it would be most welcome. If not, 
they have a security, so long as this Government 
shall endure, that no sister State shall dictate any 
change against their will. ; 

I have now considered all the alleged grievances 
which have thus far been brought to our atten: 
tion. 1. The personal liberty laws, which never 
freed a slave. 2. Exclusion from a Territory 
which slaveholders will never desire to occupy. 
3. Apprehension of an event which will never 
take eas, For the sake of these three causes 0! 
complaint, all of them utterly without practic! 
result, the slaveholding States, unquestionably 
the weakest section of this great Contedercy, 
voluntarily and precipitately surrendering the '- 
alities of solid power woven into the very texture 
of a Government that now keeps nineteen millio! 
freemen, willing to tolerate, and, in one sense, 10 
shelter, institutions which, but for that, would 
meet with no more sympathy among them _ 
they now do in the remainder of the civiliz 
world. 

For my own part, I must declare that, even Sup" 
posing these al = grievances to be more 
than I represent t . : 
committee dispose of them effectually and forever. 
They contribute directly all that can be 


mately done by Congress, and they recommend 


em, I think the measures 0! the 


legiti- 
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t to the Legisletures of the States to accomplish 
the remainder. Why, then, is it that harmony 
is not restored? The answer is, that you are not 
satisfied with this settlement, however complete. 
You must have more guarantees in the Constitu- 
tion. You must make the protection and exten- 
sion of slavery in the Territories now existing, 
and hereafter to be acquired, a cardinal doctrine of || 
our great charter. Without that, you are de- || 
termined to dissolve the Union. How stands the || 
case, then? We offer to settle the question finally || 
in all of the present territory that you claim, by | 
wiving you every chance of establishing slavery 
that you have any right to require of us. You | 
decline to take the offer, because you fear it will | 
do you no good. Slavery will not go there. But, if || 
that be true, what is the use of asking for the pro- | 
tection any how, much less in the Constitution? 
Why require protection where you will have 
nothing to protect? All you appear to desire it 
foris New Mexico. Nothing else is left. Yet, 
you will not accept New Mexicoat once, because 
ten years of experience have proved to you that 
protection has been of no use thus far. But, ifso, | 
how can you expect that it will be of so much | 
more use hereafteras to make it worth dissolving 
the Union about? 
But, if we pass to the other condition, is itany || 
more reasonable? Are we going to fight because || 
we cannot agree upon the mode of disposing of | 
our neighbor’s lands? Are we to break up the || 
Union of these States, cemented by so many || 
years of common sufferings, and resplendent with || 
so many years of common glory, because it is in- 
sisted that we should incorporate into what we | 
regard as the charter of our freedom a proclama- | 
tion to the civilized world that we intend to grasp 
the territory of other nations whenever we can do | 
it, for the purpose of putting into it certain insti- || 
tuuons which some of us disapprove, and that, 
too, whether the people inhabiting that territory | 
themselves approve of it or not? | 
1am almost inclined to believe that they who | 
first contrived this demand must have done so for | 
the sake of presenting a condition which the 
knew beforehand must be rejected, or which, if 
accepted, must humiliate us in the dust forever. 
In point of fact, this proposal covers no question || 
of immediate moment which may not be settled | 
by another and less obnoxious one. Why is it, 
then, persevered in, and the other rejected? The | 
answerisobvious. You wantthe Union dissolved. | 
You want to make it impossible for honorable men | 
to become reconciled. If it be, indeed, so, then on | 
you, and you alone, shall rest the responsibility of || 
what may follow. If the Union be broken ‘up, || 
the reason why it happened shall remain on rec- | 
ord forever. It was because you rejected one form || 
of settling a question which might be offered and || 
accepted with honor, in order to insist upon an- | 
other which you knew we could not accept without 
disgrace. Ll answer for myself only when I say || 
that, if the alternative to the salvation of the | 
Union be only that the people of the United States || 
shall, before the Christian nations of the earth, | 
print in broad letters upon the front of their char- | 
ter of republican government the dogma of slave | 
propagandism over the remainder of the countries | 
of the world, | will not consent to brand myself 
with what I deem such disgrace, let the conse- || 
quences be what they may. | 
sut itis said that this answer closes the door 
of reconciliation. The slaveholding States will | 
secede, and what then? 
j 
| 


| 





This brings me to the last point which I desire | 
to touch to-day, the proper course for the Gov- 
ernment to pursue in the face of these difficulties. 
Some of the friends with whom I act have not 
hesitated to express themselves in favor of coer- || 
cion; and they have drawn very gloomy pictures of || 
the fatal consequences to the prosperity and secur- || 
ity of the whole Union that mustensue. For my || 
own sake, 1 am glad that I do not partake so | 
largely in these fears. I see no obstacle to the regu- 
lar continuance of the Government in not less than 
twenty States, and perhaps more, the inhabitants 
of which have not in a moment been deprived of | 
that peculiar practical wisdom in the management 
of their affairs which is the secret of their past || 
Success. Several new States will, before long, be 
ready to take their places with us, and make good, 
in part, the loss of the old ones. The mission of || 


|| the ill-will of their infatuate 


| barrier of a single feeble remonstrance. 
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furnishing a great example of free Government 
to the nations of the earth will sull be in our 
hands, impaired, I admit, but not destroyed; and 
I doubt not our power to accomplish it yet, in spite 
of the temporary drawback. Even the problem of 
coercion will go on to solve itself without our aid. 


|| Forif the sentiment of disunion become so far uni- 


versal and permanent in the dissatisfied States as to 
show no prospect of good from resistance, and 
there be no acts of aggression attempted on their 


part, [ will not say that | may notfavor the idea of | 


some arrangement of a peaceful character, though 


I do notnow see the authority under which itean be | 
originated. The new confederacy can scarcely be | 


other than a secondary Power. 


maritime State. It will begin with the necessity 


| of keeping eight million of its population to watch || 
| four million, and with the duty of guarding, | 
|| against the egress of the lutter, @veral thousand | 
| miles of an exposed border, beyond which there || 


will be no right of reclamation, Of the ultimate 
result of a similar experiment, I cannot, in my 
own mind, have a moment’s doubt. At the last 
session I ventured to place on record, in this 
House, a prediction by which I must abide, let 


| the effect of the future on my sagacity be what it 
| may. 


I have not yet seen any reason to doubt 
itsaccuracy. Inowrepeatit. Tne exreRiIMeNT 
WILL IGNOMINIOUSLY FAIL. 


But there are exceptions to the adoption of this | 


igo policy which it'will not be wise to over- 
ook. If there be violent and wanton attacks 


upon the persons or the property of the citizens | 


It can never bea | 


of the United States or of their Government, | see | 


not how demands for immediate redress can be 
avoided. If any interruptions should be attempted 
of the regular channels of trade on the great water- 
courses or on the ocean, wees | cannot long be per- 
mitted. 


should call for protection, I cannot deny the obli- 
gation of this Government to afford it. ‘There are 
persons in many of the States whose patriotic 


| declarations and honorable pledges of support of 


the Union may bring down upon them more than 


would be impossible for the people of the United 
States to look upon any proscription of them with 


| indifference. Theseare times which should bring 


together all men, by whatever party name they 
may have been heretofore distinguished, upon 
common ground. 

When | heard the gentlemen from Virginia the 
other day so bravely and so forcibly urging their 
manly arguments in support of tHe Union, THE 
ConSsTITUTION, AND THE ENFORCEMENT OF THE 
Laws, my heart involuntarily bounded towards 
them as brethren sacredly engaged in a common 
cause. Let them, said I to myself, accept the 
offered settlement of the differences that remain 
between us, on some fair basis like that proposed 


by the committee, and then, what is to prevent | 


uS ALL, Who yet believe that the Union must be 


preserved, from joining heart and hand our com- | 


mon forces to effect it? When the ery goes out 
that the ship is in danger of sinking, the first duty 


of every man on board, no matter what his par- | 


ticular vocation, is to lend all the strength he has 
to the work of keeping her afloat. What! shall 
it be said that we waver in the view of those who 
begin by trying to expunge the sacred memory 
of the 4th of July? Shall we help them to oblit- 
erate the associations that cluster around the glo- 
rious struggle for independence, or stultify the 


labors of the patriots who erected this magnificent || South complain, of which we hear so much in 


| vague generalities? Is it the election of Lincoln ? 
| That we had an unquestionable constitutional 
| right to do, and for it we owe no apology; and I, 


political edifice upon the adamantine base of hu- 
man liberty? Shall we surrender the fame of 
Washington and Laurens, of Gadsden and the 
Lees, of Jefferson and Madison, and of the myr- 
iads of heroes whose names are imperishably 
connected with the memory of a united people? 
Never, never. 

For myself, | can only.interpose against what 


And if any considerable minorities of | 
| citizens should be persecuted or proscribed on 
| account of their attachment to the Union, and 


fellow-citizens. It | 
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existence in following what I holdto be a higher 
duty. While atany and at all times I shall labor 
to uphold the great principles of liberty, without 
which this grand system of our fathers would 
seem to be a mockery anda show, I shall equally 
strive to give no just ground to enemies and trai- 


| tors toexpand the circle of mischief they may do. 


Although not very frequently indulging in the 
srofession of a devotion to the Union, which has 
ieretofore been too often associated with a public 


| policy I deemed mostdangerous to its safety, | will 


venture to add, that no man over the boundless 
extent of our dominion has more reasons for in- 
extinguishable attachment to it than myself, It 
is inwoven in my affections with the faithful la- 
bors in its support of two generations of my race. 
It is blended with a not inconsiderable personal 
stake in its continuity. It is mingled with my 
earnest prayers for the welfare of those who are 
treading after me. And, more than all these, it 
colors all my visions of the beneficent spread of 
republican institutions as well in America as over 
the rest of the civilized world. 

If, then, so great a calamity as a division be 
about to befall us, it shall be hastened by no act 
of mine. It shall come from the willfal passions 


| of infatuated men, who demand it of us to destroy 
| the great principles for which our fathers strug- 


eled in life and in death, to stain our standard with 
the symbol of human oppression, and to degrade 
us, in the very hour of our victory, before our 
countrymen, before all the nations of the civilized 
world, and before God. Rather than this, let the 
heavens fall. My duty is performed. 


STATE OF THE UNION. 


SPEECH OF HON. 8S. EDGERTON, 
OF OUIO, 
In rue House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
January 31, 1861. 


The House having under consideration the report from 
the select committee of thirty-three— 


Mr. EDGERTON said: 


Mr. Speaker: In times like the present, when 


| prejudice and passion have seized the minds of 


men; when momentous questions are to be settled 
affecting, not only the present, but reaching far 
into the limitless future; when, in short, a great 
nation is in the very throes and convulsions of 
revolution, it behooves us to act with calmness, to 
look about us, and see what is the disturbing 
element; and when found, apply to it the remedy 
which wisdom and patriotism may dictate. A 
stranger to our Governmentand its history would 
be at a loss to find an adequate explanation for 
the wonderful excitement and headlong fury of 
the hour. He would see a country prosperous, 
abounding in material wealth; a Government re- 
strained, mild, and paternal. But to one con- 


| versant with our history, that disturber of our 
| can is well known: it is the fell-spiritofslavery. 


“or years it has controlled this Government, and, 
like a virus, it has infused itself into the life-blood 
of the nation; and now, grown strong under this 
Government, it demands the perpetuity of its 
power or the overthrow of Government itself. 

We hear much said on this floor about southern 

rights and southtrn wrongs. It would raise a 


| smile of derision should we talk about eastern 
| rights or western rights, as rights independent of 


and paramount to our rights as American citi- 
zens. But what are these wrongs of which the 


| for one, shall make none. But he differs with you 


seems to me like the madness of the moon, the | 


Sut in 
any event, it shall never be said of my share in 
the action of this hour of danger, that it has been 
guided by vindictive passions or narrow consid- 
erations of personal or party advantage. 
know what I hazard among many whose good 
opinion has ever been part of the sunlight of my 


I well | 


' onthe subject of slavery. That he hasa right to do; 
and a majority of the people and of the civilized 
| world are with him, and opposed to you. If it has 


come to this, that a minority can dictate what shall 
be the peculiar views of a presidential candidate 
on the subject of slavery or any other subject, 
then we are slaves; and if we submit to such dic- 
tation, we ought tobe slaves. It is said—and this 


| 1 believe is the chief cause of complaint—that 


slaveholders are not Sree to go into the com- 
mon territory with their slaves. Our slaves are 


| our property, you say, and we have or should have 
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the same right to take them into the territory 


and hold them there, as you of the North to take ' 


your cattle and other property. If it be true that 
slaves are property as cattle are property, then 
you have the right, and should be protected in 
that right. How, then are slaves property? Not 
by virtue of any natural law. 

“In that great primal law of Jehovah which gave 
man dominion over the fowls of the air, the fish 
of the sea, and the beasts of the field, I find no pro- 
vision forslavery. By the common law—that law 
which is everywhere acknowledged, and which 
rrows out of the fitness of things—slaves are not 
property. Nearly all civilized nations deny that 
man can hold property in man; but my right tomy 
horse iseverywhere admitted. This right wasnot 
created by law; itexisted before constitutions and 
laws, and cannot beimpaired by them. If, then, 
your slaves are property, the same as other prop- 
erty in this Government, they must be made so by 
the Constitution of the United States. And, pray, 
where in thatinstrument do you find the article or 

ection which ordains and establishes slavery; 
which makes one man the property of another? 
And it must be there in express terms, ifat all; for 
such a relation cannot be created by inference or 
implication; and if you find itthere, lam surprised 
at the excessive modesty which demands so little. 
Youare entitled to all you ask, and far more. As 
was well said by my able colleague, (Mr. Stan- 
TON,] in his unanswerable argument the other day, 
‘* vou have the right to take your slaves into the 
States and hold them there”’ by virtue of the su- 
preme law, *f anything in the constitution or laws 
of any State to the contrary notwithstanding.”’ 
And more than this: if slaves are property by the 
Constitation, you have the right to take your 
slaves upon the high seas, and trade and traffic in 
them there, and itis the duty of Government to 

‘retect you in that right. And yet more: you 
lave the right to take your slaves into any part 
of the world, and hold them there; and your Gov- 
ernment must protect you in that right. ‘The 
property ofan individual,’’says Vattel, ‘does not 
cease to belong to him on account of his being in 
a foreign country; and it is still a part of the to- 
tality of the wealth of his nation. The preten- 
sions which the lord of the territory might form, 
in respect to the wealth of a foreigner, would be, 
then, equally contrary to the rights of the pro- 
rietor, and to those of the nation to which he 
Eaieunall?* 

Jut there is nothing of the kind in the Consti- 
tution. It sedulously guards even against such 
a suspicion; and whenever it speaks of slaves, it 
speaks of them as persons, not as things. Your 
slaves must be property, then, (if indeed they are 
yroperty at all,) by virtue of some local State 
egisiation. And will gentlemen tell me by what 
process slavery, the creature of local law, is made 
national? It is a well-established proposition in 
law, that property, made so by local legislation, is 
only property while within the local jurisdiction. 
The moment you take your slave beyond the bor- 
ders of your State, upon free territory, that mo- 
ment the fictitious and unnatural relationship 
created by your local law ceases, and your slave 
stands before you no longer a thing, but a man like 
yourself. When you ask us to admit the mon- 
strous proposition that slavery is national, you 
ask us to admit what your own southern courts 
have again and again denied; what a few years 
ago no man was insane enough to claim. Here 
are some of the decisions of your own courts, 
which [ submit to your consideration. 

The court of appeals of Kentucky, in the case 
of Rankin vs. Lydia, says: 

** Slavery is sanctioned by the laws of this State, and 
the right to hold them under our municipal regulations is 
unquestionable. But we view this as a right existing by 
positive law of a municipal character, without foundation 
in the laws of nature, or the unwritten and common law.” 
—2 Marshali’s Reports, p. 476. 

The same principle is also affirmed in the case 
of Tom Davis vs. Tingle et al., (8 B. Monroe, p. 
545.) 

In the case of Lunsford rvs. Coquilla, the su- 
preme court of Louisiana declares that— 

“The relation of owner and slave is—in the States of 


this Union in which it bas a legal existence—a creature of 
municipal law.”’°—2 Martin, p. 402. 


The supreme court of Mississippi, in the case 
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of Harry vs. Decker, uses this very emphatic 
language: 

“Slavery is condemned by reason and the laws of na- 
ture; it exists and can only exist through municipal regu 
lations.”’—Walker’s Mississippi Reports, p, 42. 

Also, page 8&3, State of Mississippi vs. Jones, 
the court says: 

“The right of the master exists, not by the force of the 
law of nature or of nations, but by virtue only of the posi- 
tive law of the State.”’ 

The Supreme Court of the United States, in 
the renowned Prigg case, decides the same point. 
It says: 

** The state of slavery is deemed to bea mere municipal 
regulation, founded upon and limited to the range of terri- 
torial laws.”’—16 Peters, 439. 

Here, then, we find southern courts—courts of 
now seceding States—sustaining the very posi- 
tion which we ngw take, and for which we are 
denounced as s@ctional, and as enemies to the 
South. 

The gentleman from Virginia, [Mr. Mitison,] 
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whose candor and ability always command the | 


attention of this Hlouse, advanced a new, and, as 
I think, a most untenable argument, in behalf of 


the right of the master to take his slave into the | 


Territory. He says: 

“A slave isa man. He is a responsible man; responsi- 
ble to our laws, responsible to God. He is a person ; a per- 
son held to service; and it is because he is a person, that 
the position of the South before this Congress and in the 
Constitution is impreguable. [say it is because he isa per 
son that gentlemen of the Republican party are forbidden 
to pass a law prohibiting his emigration into the Territo- 
ries. As mere property, you might set up a plausible claim 
to exclude him. Ay, as mere property, there would be a 
color of argument in favor of his exclusion; but as a per- 
son, a person held to service, a man holding a personal re 
lation to another, a member of the household, a part of the 
family, you have no more right to exclude him from the 
privilege of going into the Territories with his master than 
you have to exclude a wife from going into the Territories 
with her husband. The wife, too, by law, owes service 
and labor to the husband. The relation existing between 
husband and wife is the relation established by the laws of 
the States; and the geatlemas from Ohio cannot say that 
these are laws which are local, and do not extend beyond 
the limits of the States where they were enacved; because 
the same argument would force him to the conclusion that 
it is within the power of Congress to exclude trom a Ter- 
ritory a wife bound to her husband under the laws of any 
State, and that the husband cannot carry a wife occupying 
that relation with him into the Territories, because the law 
under which that relation was established or recognized 
does not extend beyond the territory of the State in which 
it Was enacted.”” 


I thank the gentleman for the admission, that 
**the slave is a man—a responsible man;’’ the 
conclusion follows of necessity, that he is entitled 
to all the inherent rights of man, moral, mental, 
and physical. 

Sut | will not dwell on this point. 
prised thatany one should claim forslavery, which, 
in the language of a southern judge, ‘*is con- 
demned by reason and the laws of nature,’’ the 
same consideration and protection as the natural 
and universal relation of husband and wife—the 
one is founded in force, the other in voluntary 
contract. Itistrue the husband may take his wife 
into any country, and the relationship continues, 
because the relationship of husband and wife is 


Iam sur- | 
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with the gentleman’s own speech; « Myw 
persons, responsible persons, holdine 
relation to me; they are members of my we 
hold, a part of my family, and you haye es a 
to exclude them from the privilege of comine ,. 
your State with me.’? What would the aeieie : 
say? Would he admit the force of the aroum,.,..- 
W ould he not rather say: “If you wish dt ae 
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lygamy is lawful; the unholy relations); 
exist here.’ He mightapply the lancuase of; 
Mississippi court, when speaking of the «yy. 
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municipal regulations.” 

No, gentlemen, you have no legal or constity- 
tional right to take your slaves into the Territo. 
ries; it 1s contrary to the spirit of our Goyer. 
ment, and contrary to the advice and practicy 
the fathers. The policy of restriction was their 
policy, and we adopt it from them. And yet, yp. 
less we will permit you to take your local and pe- 
culiar institution into all our Territories, \, blast 
the soil, to banish enterprise, to corrupt their jp. 
stitutions, and sow the seeds of futur: discord and 
strife, you will dissolve the Union. In the name 
of the Constitution, you make an unconstitutio, al 
demand. In the name of liberty, you seek toes. 
tablish slavery; pleading for justice, you attemp: 
to build up and strengthen the most gigantic jy- 
iquity the world ever saw. To vote to extend 
your institution is to vote for our own banisliment, 
In the slave States, northern men are in more day. 
ger of insult and outrage than in any other part 
of the world, civilized or uncivilized. I admit the 


Ice of 


| necessity which slavery imposes, Where slayery 


| department intensely sectional. 


lives, liberty must die; for there isan interminable 
conflict between right and wrong, freedom and 
slavery, God and Belial. 

Mr. Speaker, the South, which complains of 
oppression and wrong, has had the control of this 
Government for twenty years. It has made every 
No man could 
hold office under it for one hour unless he was 
pro-slavery. If from the North, he was expected 
to abjure the faith of his fathers, and swear fealty 
to slavery; and yet they have been oppressed! 


| This cry of southern wrongs is a subtertuge un- 


der which treason has sought to hide its wicked 
designs. It has been most loudly proclaimed by 


| those who, living upon this Government, swear- 


| to your peculiar property. 


every where recognized and established; and I sup- | 


pose the slaveholder may take his slave into any 
country where that relationship is established by 
law. But the marriage relation even is controlled 
by the law of thesdomicil, and not by the law of 


the State where the marriage was consummated, | 


When a man moves from the State of New York 
into the State of Ohio, he is yet entitled to the ser- 
vices of his wife, not by virtue of the laws of New 
York, but by the laws of Ohio. In the State of 
New York he was entitled to the services of his 
wife, and, by the laws of that State, he could only 
be divorced and deprived of those services for the 
crime of adultery. 
the wife may seek and obtain divorce for habitual 
drunkenness, extreme cruelty, willful absence for 
three years, and fora number of other causes. 
Should Brigham Young move into Virginia with 
four, six, or a dozen wives, would the Virginia 
law prevail or the law of Utah? Clearly the law 
of Virginia. And the gentleman from Virginia 
would say to the man of many wives: ** Sir, you 
can have but one wife here!’’ The law under 
which the relation was established or recognized 
does not extend beyond the territory in which it 
was enacted. I think the gentleman would see 


3ut when he moves to Ohio, | 


ing to support it, have nevertheless dared to plot 
its overthrow. ‘The South has been the favored 
section underthis Government; it has no real cause 
to complain. All its rights have been carefully 
secured; and all our obligations to the South we 
have faithfully observed. You ask for protection 
| You get all that the 
Constitution gives, and more. But the North has 
cause of complaint. We ask, and ask in vain, 
for protection to our persons in your slave States. 
Unoffending northern men are scourged, branded, 
murdered, and they have no protection from your 
laws. Howcan men who have encouraged these 


| things, and who now justify the theft, robbery, 


and treason in the southern States, talk of that 
fiction of fictions—southern wrongs? How the 
South has been oppressed—oppressed with pa- 
tronage and office; and whenever it has felt power 


slipping from its grasp, it has raised the how! ot 


the fallacy of hisargument should Brigham reply || 


disunion! disunion! And weare met here agai, 
and asked what we are going to do to save ti 
Union? Gentlemen, the Union is of far more im- 
portance to you than to us. We do not propose 
to disturb it; do you? We abide by the Const 
tution and laws, and expect you to do the same. 
If you will, the Union is safe. co 
Ve are called upon to compromise with sla- 
very—to give it new guarantees. If guaranteesare 
to be given, I demand them for freedom. Now, 
when the souls of men are stirred as with the 0- 
spiration of liberty; when ltaly—long oppressed, 
down-trodden, classic Italy—has risen trom her 
night of enthrallment, and, vindicating her ancies' 
renown, has wrung from the bloody hands of the 
Hapsburgs her long-lost freedom; when the auto- 
crat of Russia strikes from the limbs of his ser's 
the corroded fetters; when disenthralled millions 
on the banks of the Oder, the Lena, the Volga, 
and the Dnieper, are singing their songs 0! deliv- 
erance, itis no time in this nation, which be gan 
by avowing the sublime doctrine of mans 10% 
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able rights—it is no time, I say, to talk of new 
antees to slavery. As we revere the memo- 
ries of our fathers, we should see that their hopes 
of freedom are here realized, and that their blood 
was not shed in vain. The great interests of the 
present, and the yet greater interests of the future, 
demand of us that we stay the further aggressions 
of slavery. 1 will not compromise! - 
1.1 will not compromise, because I have no faith 
hat any compromise we could make would stand 
hour longer than it ministered to slavery 


lien 


rual 
gua 


on 


1} 
| ance with eternal right. 


The people have not yet forgotten—and I trust | 


they will not soon forget—the tate of the Missouri 


compromise. The treatment of Kansas, bapuzed 


in blood that she might be enslaved, is yet ter- || 


ribly fresh in their remembrance. We have had 
compromise after compromise, and each one was 
a finality. The perturbed spirit of slavery, we 
were told, was finally put to rest by the ghostly 
incantation of compromise. 
shouts of exultation died away, before the black 
gladiator stalks again into the arena, demanding 
new compromises. What security, I ask, have 
we that any compromise we may make will be 
any betterobserved? Putit into the Constitution, 
you say. But the Constitution has always been 
just what slavery would make it; and to-day itis 
openly, vauntingly violated by the men who de- 
mand further concession to slavery. 
that higher law before which compromise and 
Constitution are as dust. 

2. I will not compromise, because I would not 
further strengthen slavery. It is already strong 
enough to endanger, if not to annihilate, this Gov- 
ernment. In many of the States it has already 
obliterated every one of the ideas which inaugu- 
rated the Revolution, and made it memorable in 
the free States. In the free States, it has demor- 
alized the sentiment of our people, both priest and 
politician, Church and State, ‘* ‘The trail of the 
serpent is over them all.”’ 

3. L will not compromise, finally, because sla- 
very is aSin,an outrage against humanity, and an 
insult to God. Disguise it as you will, it is stull 
the crowning iniquity, the most ghastly atrocity. 
Beginning in violence, it can neither be hallowed 
by time nor sanctified by law. With my consent, 
it shall never curse another foot of God’s fair 
earth. By no vote of mine shall it ever be strength- 
ened or countenanced. You may dissolve this 
Union, if youcan, If itsexistence depends upon 


But hardly had the | 


|| Union. 
|| Consul, was about to pass under the yoke of the | 
Slavery is || 
|| lead us to disgrace for our country’s sake.”’ ' 


supporting, strengthening, and extending slavery, | 


then the sooner dissolved the better. 
formed for the noble purpose of promoting jus- 
tice and securing liberty; and when your Union 
and Constitution fail to promote these ends, they 
are no longer the Union and Constitution of our 
fathers; they are no longer worthy the support of 
freemen. It is not the formula of words in our 
Constitution which I reverence, but the animating 
spirit—the guarantees to freedom. 

But, Mr. Chairman, we are threatened with 
war, unless we yield to this new demand. Very 
well; if war must come, letitcome. Peace is not 
the first interest of a people. Better encounter 
war, with all its manifold horrors, than suffer the 
sense of justice and humanity to die out of the 
hearts of the people. War—fierce, bloody, and 
relentless war, is better than the perpetual war of 
despotism, which slowly but surely drags nations 
down to ruin. 


the first blast of war will be the trumpet-signal of 
emancipation. 


If compromise was desirable, this is not the | 


time to think of it. When the Constitution and 
laws are openly defied; when forts and arsenals 


It was | 


And gentlemen should know that | 


are seized by rebels; when the flag of ourcountry | 


is no longer a protection to its citizens, but rather 
a target for treason, it is no time to compromise, 


not ull treason is punished, our plundered prop- | 
erty restored, and the stars and stripes planted | 


again upon every fortress in the land. No people 
ever yet bought a permanent peace. The hordes 
of Alarick returned to demand new tribute after 
they had expended the gold extorted from the 
fears of Rome. So, compromise now; and from 
this vantage-ground of precedent they willdemand 
hew and ever-increasing guarantees to slavery. 
It is full time that we met this subject like men, 
like legislators acting for the future. We may 


shade our open with our hands, and swear that 
the sun is b 
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| is; we may compromise now, and tell others, and 


try to believe ourselves, that it is a finality, but | 


who does not know that the disease is yet left to 

spread and rankle, and finally to break out with 

deadly virulenct ? 
Your concession and 


nostrums compromise 


| empiricisms will never settle this controversy; it 
| is past quackery, and can only be settled in accord- 


To compromise now, in 
my judgment, is most dangerous and disgraceful; 
dangerous to the cause of freedom, and disgrace- 
ful to our manhood. Fresh from the people, with 
a verdict triumphantly in our favor, shall we stand 
and chaffer to know whether that verdict shall be 
executed in all its significauce, or be canceled by 
compromise? If we attempt to ignore that ver- 


dict, our party, like others that have gone before 


it, willdie. If we,as men, are not strong enough 


| to execute that verdict, the people will send those 








| for the sake of slavery. 
| such thing. 


here who will. Great men may falter and fail in this | 


trying struggle; but I believe the cause is stronger 


than any man or set of men; strong enough to | 
spare them; and they who were so strong and | 
| great, standing abreast with truth, may feel how | 
| weak and dwarfed they are fighting for the wrong. | 
| We are invited to this humiliation to save the 


When Spurius Postumius, the Roman 


Samnites, a subaltern cried to him, ‘ Stoop and 
here 
is an apparent sarcasm in these words of the Ro- 
man. But we must stoop and go under the yoke 


Mr. Chairman, we hear much talk here about 
reconstruction, that the seceding States may come 
back with new constitutional guarantees to sla- 
very. 
fallacy. The State which really gets out of this 
Union will never return; she digs behind her agulf 
as impassable as that which separated Dives from 
Paradise. And should any get out, when they 
attempt to return they may realize the truth of the 
old poet: ** To go to hell is easy; but to come back 


' again, that is labor, that is toil.’’ 


What a lamentable picture, Mr. Chairman, do 
we now present to the world. Citizens are seized, 
scourged, murdered; armed bands of traitors cap- 
ture forts and arsenals; they fire upon our flag, 
and flaunt defiance in our very faces; and yet Gov- 
ernment, we are told—and told, too, by northern 


| men on this loor—Government is powerless; we 


cannot enforce the laws. What to me is singular 
is, that these very men who now deny the power 
of Government to vindicate its laws are the men 
who talk loudest and longest about law and order 
whenever a fugitive, man or woman, is to be 
returned to slavery. Then law isa sacred thing, 
and its enforcement the highest duty; but when 
law is invoked to arrest treason and robbery, then 
we are asked if we intend to resort to coercion. 
Is not coercion the essence of all government? 
Not the coercion of unfeeling, intangible State 
organizations; but the coercion of men who are 
responsible to the law. 

How long since our Government became so 
feeble, so averse to force? When Anthony Burns 
was siezed in Boston, Government did not stand 
and hesitate. The Army and Navy were proffered 


| at once; and when, in the gray of the morning, 


he was marched down to the wharf, to be sent 
back to slavery, he was escorted by a band of sol- 
diers. There was coercion; Government was then 
prompt as thought—a very giant in the presence 
of that poor, weak negro; to him it was, “* fierce 
as ten furies, terrible as hell.’’ 
the nation was then a Mars panoplied for fight. 


But now, when crime is rife and treason ram- || 


| pant, the Executive, instead of using the power 


intrusted to him, to stay the crime and arrest the 
treason, looks on aghast, and suffers it to gather 
head and power till, finally, in utter despair, like 
a Dominican monk, he exclaims, ‘*Ho! all ye 
good people of the United States, let us pray !”’ 


/and men that never thought of prayer before, 


responded, ‘‘Amen;: let us pray.”’ 

I will confess, I feel humiliated and disgraced 
in this humiliation of my country. I lament its 
fallen greatness, and blush for its recreancy and 
shame, Our nation is now on trial before the 
nations of the earth and posterity. How it will 


otted from the heavens, yet there it || pass the wying ordeal, impartial history will 
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which is ever strong, then all will be well; the 
brightest page of our history is yelto be written, 
Bat if, for material considerations or for peace, we 


| barter away truth and right, then will history 


record our downfall and infamy, because we knew 
our duty and we did it not. But whether in war 
or in peace, whether in the Union or out of the 
Union, I trust that that which is more than Union, 
more than Constitution—the rights of man—will 
come out of this struggle vindicated and unim- 
paired. Though the clouds hang heavily around 
us, narrowing our vision, yet | have an abiding 
faith that beyond the murky cloud, in the caim, 
serene majesty of Omniscience, ‘ standeth God 
within the shadow, keeping watch above his 
own.”’ 


STATE OF THE UNION. 


SPEECH OF HON. JAMES WILSON, 


OF INDIANA, 
In tue House or Representatives, 
February 1, 1361. 


The House having under consideration the report from 


|| the select committee of thirty-three— 


For one I shall do no | 


Let no one deceive himself with such a | 


The Executive of | 


Mr. WILSON said: 

Mr. Speaker: Itis seldom that Lask the atten- 
tion of the House. | would not do so now, did not 
the magnitude of the question and the deep interest 
which pervades the whole country demand a full 
consideration of the perils which surround the 
Union, and which threaten its existence. Sir, 
not more than three months ago the magnificent 


| spectacle was presented to the civilized world of 





| throw of all our institutions. 


four million freemen assembled together quietly, 
peacefully, constitutionally, to assert ae main- 
tain the great principle of self-government. Four 
million freemen! It was aspectacle unsurpassed 
in the history of all past or all present Govern- 
ments. Citizens of all nations, under the nobler 
name of American, performed their respective 
parts in the majestic drama. Hardly had one act 
closed when the curtain reascended upon another 
—the appalling scene of a violated Constituuion, 
broken Union, disloyal States, and a disunited 
people. Between admiration and amazement the 
world stands in silence. 

Sir, what has caused all this? Why is it that 
we this day deliberate upon the fate of America? 
Itis proper that the interrogatory should be asked, 
and it is proper that it should be answered; for 
what party now, or what party hereafter; what 
State, or what individual, can be able to stand 
and justify before the people, before the bar of 
nations, aud before God, any act which severs 
and destroys the American Union? 

I repeat, then, what has caused all this extraor- 
dinary condition of public affairs? Why do we 
deliberate? Does a foreign foe stand upon our 
soil? Does a foreign fleet threaten our ports? 
Does a foreign flag float over one inch of our ter- 
ritory? No, sir; notat all. Whatthen? Is it 
the internal condition of the country? Certainly 
not. Nothing unusual or unwarrantable has oc- 
curred. The Federal Government is to-dey as it 
was last year, and as it has been for four years. 
It has not aggressed upon the rights of the States, 
nor have the States aggressed upon the rights of 
each other to the denial of allremedy. Without 
and within, at home and abroad, upon land and 
upon sea, on the day this Congress reassembled 
we were stronger, happier, richer, more honored, 
and more envied, than ever before in our national 
existence. 

Nevertheless, sir, the Union is in danger ; the 
country is in a fearful commotion, and the foun- 
dations of the Government are shaken to their 
profoundest depths. A revolution, a great revo- 
lution, the very plan of which ashort time ago 
would have seemed impossible, has begun, is pro- 
ceeding, and threatens to continue to the over- 
Sir, what do we 
What does each day bring forth? Rebel- 
lion—anarchy everywhere; both at the capital 
and in the States. And not only so, but vast mil- 


see ? 


| lary preparations; trains of artillery hurried from 


j 
| 
| 
} 
} 
} 


the frontier ta the center; orders to the Army and 
Navy; the seizure of forts and the erection of bat- 
teries along the sea-coast; the unlawful appropri- 
ation of the property of the United States; the 
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ecutive; the decline of the national credit; and, 
above ail, the insult to the national flag, strike the 
eye and fill the heart with indignation. Sir, we 
stand to-day amid the falling ruins of the grandest 
Government the world ever witnessed. 

This revolution—this revolution in the United 
States—is unlike all others in recorded history. 
When the American colonies rebelled against the 
British Crown; when Hungary rebelled against 
Austria; when Italy rebelled against the Papal 
Power, it was the resistance of the people—people 
against oppressions of arbitrary Governments, 
in which they had no part, and by which they 
were hopelessly crushed. But this isa revolution 
againstitself, arainstits own chosen Government, 
against its own Administration, against its own 
legislation, against itsown supreme judiciary, and 
against its own national Legislature. Sir, where 
can be found—will gentlemen tell me—on all the 
face of all the earth, a people or a party, or mem- 
bers of a party, so invested with power and so 
clothed with authority, that so wantonly aban- 
doned position and power under the chimerical 
fear, notof present, but of future danger? Sir, such 
a parallel cannot be found. 

But thisisnotall. This revolution is again un- 
like others, in the fact that, neither in this House 
nor in the Senate has a single petition been filed, 
or is now filed, for the redress of grievances. Not 


a single petition from the fifteen slave States of 
There | 


the Union. Sir, the reason is apparent. 
are no grievances to redress; for it is a fact,a 
fact as plain and open as daylight, that the coun- 
try to-day, in every department, at the capital, 
in the States, in the Territories, is in the same 
condition it was ten years ago when the great peace 
measures of 1850 were adopted. I will go one 
step further, and declare that, if there has been any 
material change in the legislation and condition 
of the country since then, that change has been 
wholly in favor of the rebellious and not the loyal 
States. 

But, sir, the fact is as I have said. There is 
no petition in either of the Houses for redress of 
grievances. Other people, before they have thought 
it necessary to dissolve their political connections 
with any Government, have petitioned, prayed, 
remonstrated, demanded their rights before they 
proceeded to a final extremity. Has such been 


the case in this instance? Has South Carolinaso | 


acted? Has Georgia, or Mississippi, or Alabama, 


or Florida, or Louisiana? There is no such evi- | 


dence. No, sir; none. What, then, are we to 
do? Howare wetoact? When and how are we to 
commence the work of conciliation? Gentlemen 
say, and say continually, do justice to the South. 


I have yet to know that injustice has been done | 


to the South. Gentlemen say, give to the South 
her constitutional rights. I have yet to learn 
wherein she has been, or is now, deprived of any 
suchrights. Butif wrongs have been done, how can 
they be remedied now? Has not South Carolina, 
has not Mississippi, has not Georgia, has not Al- 
abama, has not Florida, declared their final sepa- 
ration from the Federal Union? Have they not 
declared themselves separate and independent Re- 
publics? Have they not undertaken to remedy 
theirown wrongs? How, then, can they, oreither 
of them, claim anything at our hand?) What in- 
terest have these States in the Constitution of the 
United States, or the Government of the United 
States? If these States are each independent, as 
they claim, then they have no rights under that 
Constitution. If the flag of the United States is 
not their flag; if the Constitution of the United 
States is not their Constitution; if the Govern- 
mentof the United States is not their Government; 
if the nationality of the United States is not their 


nationality; if the people of the United States is || 


not their people, then, sir, the door is closed as 
between them and us forever. I repeat, forever! 
Then, sir, they must stand or fall by the position 
they have taken. 


Bat, sir, if, as you and I believe, these acts of | 


secession amount to nothing, so far as the alle- 


ewiance of these States to the Federal Government | 


is concerned, then the question arises, whether, 
in the conventions of the States which claim to 


have dissolved their political connection with the | 
United States, they have declared what causes, if | 


| tution. 
\| these States have failed to enact laws for the ren- 
| dition of persons held to service. 


State of the Union—Mr. Wilson. 
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country, and whatremedy is required for its pres- | 


ervation and peace. Sir, | have read the proceed- 
ings of those conventions. I have read them 
carefully. 


ity, and, what is more, of overvaulting ambition. 
Is it not strange, then—is it not remarkable, that, 
in all of these conventions except the convention 


of South Carolina, no attempt, or shadow of at- | 


tempt, has been made to justify their action be- 
fore the world? Sir, a decent respect for the opin- 
ions of mankind impelled our own Declaration of 
Independence. Should not asimilar respect have 
moved Mississippi, Alabama, Georgia, Louisiana, 


and Florida? But their conventions have not done || 


so. They have avoided, whether wiscly or un- 


wisely, any justification of their course or motives. | 


Well, sir, what of South Carolina? What is 
her justification? What has her convention pro- 
claimed to the world? We have all seen and read 
the declaration of South Carolina. Sir, in my 
judgment, silence would have better become her 
than so unworthy a declaration of causes of sep- 
aration. What are they? 
tent?) Has Seuth Carolina or her people been 
deprived of any of their reserved rights by the 


| General Government? Has her equality and sov- 


ereignty under the Constitution been denied ? Has 
she been excluded from the national councils, the 
national Treasury, or the national protection? 
No, sir; in no instance, at no time. 
then, are the wrongs South Carolina has sus- 
tained?) Where the grievances which made the 
Union intolerable? What are her complaints? 
Let us look tothe declaration. What is the first 
assertion? It is, that fifteen of the States have 
deliberately refused, for years past, to fulfill their 
constitutional obligations. Sir, this is a grave 


charge. Thisisacharge that should not be made, | 
except upon ample proof, especially by a State || 
| who, in years past, has been so unmindful of her | 
| own obligations to the Constitution. What States 
are these fifteen? They are Maine, New Hamp- | 


shire, Vermont, Massachusetts, Connecticut, 


Rhode Island, New York, Pennsylvania, Illinois, | 
| Indiana, Ohio, Michigan, Wisconsin, lowa, and 


New Jersey. Wherein have these States refused 


to fulfill their constitutional obligations? What | 
is the specific charge against these States? It is | 


that they have enacted personal liberty bills. Sir, 
the charge is not true as to all the States. Indi- 
ana, if it be a virtue in Indiana, has no personal 
liberty bill. Neither has Ohio, nor Illinois, nor 
Pennsylvania. In so far, at least, the accusation 
of South Carolina is unjust. These States have 
laws against kidnapping. Maryland has such 
laws. Virginia has such laws. 
the Union should have such laws. Every civil- 
ized Government on earth should have such laws. 


They have for their object the highest end of all || 
Governments, the safety and protection of every | 


free citizen. 


3ut what of these personal liberty bills. Do | 
they come in conflict with the constitutional laws || 
If so, they must | 
|} fall to the ground. They are null and void. And | 


of the General Government? 


here, sir, is involved another charge against these 


| States, by the convention of South Carolina. -That | 


is, that in none of them has the State government 
complied with the stipulation made in the Consti- 
I will state it more clearly. It is, that 


Sir, in view of 
the decision of the Supreme Court, in the case 


|| against the Commonwealth of Pennsylvania, this | 
| accusation is most preposterous. What was that 


decision? It was, that in the execution of the 
Federal law—in that case, the law of 1793—the 
Government was confined to the Federal officers, 
and that officers of the State were not bound to 
execute or enforce the provisions of that law. The 
opinion of the court went still further. It declared 
that the exclusive power of legislation, on the sub- 
ject of persons held to service, was in the Gen- 
eral Government. That all State levislation, 
whether to aid in the recapture, or to interrupt, 
limit, delay, or postpone the right of the owner 
to the immediate possession of the slave was un- 
constitutional, ‘Sut this is not all. The opinion 


went still further, and declared that the State mag- | 


istrates and authorities might be prohibited by 


any, have produced the present condition of the || State legislation from performing any duty undor 


I have no doubt that they were com- | 
posed of men of intellect, of character, of prob- | 


What is their full ex- | 


Wherein, | 


Every State in | 
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——— 
the act of 1793. How, then, could these « 
comply with the demand of South Cerciien> 
do so would have been in open violation ‘ae 
decision and opinion of the Supreme Coun. he 
States so arraigned 1 South Caroling ia. 
see proper to act so. I ce 


rey acted in ace, 
with the decision altho Basteme Coun re er 
from their statutes all laws for the rendition > 
fugitives from labor or service. They whe Sh 4 
the State authorities from all obligation to a he 
the right of recapture, and denied the a ae 
State property to the Federal Government. ¢.. 
_it is possible that, in their alacrity to confyr.’ 
|| their legislation fully with the decision of the Sy. 

preme Court, several of the States transcended 
their just powers. I say it is possible. o 

But if such be the case, the remedy is plain and 
will not be denied. Such laws will, upon ful} oo, 
sideration, either be repealed by the several ce 
gislatures of the States, or declared unconsiirs, 
tional by the Supreme Court, so that, in eithor 
event, the end desired will be secured. Sp much 
for the personal liberty laws, of whieh the ¥ 
tional Intelligencer, the ablest political journa| i 
the United States, after a full review of them, secon 


A- 


“Tt will be seen that very few States have enacted laws 
directly or avowedly in opposition to the act of 1850, } avg 
against ‘ kidnapping,’ properly so called, cannot be 


: ; . : a laced 
| in this category. Laws forbidding, under this head. the se 


of State jails for Federal purposes, however ‘ unity: ndly? 
in motive, are not ‘unconstitutional,’ and find parailels in 
other cases, and in southern States. Laws forbidding stay, 


|| officers to issue writs for the recapture of alleged ettiees 
| are passed in conformity with the decision of the Supreme 
Court of the United States in the celebrated Prigg case,” 

So much for the refusal of fifteen States to fy). 
fill their constitutional obligations in this respect, 
| Is there any justification for secession in this? |s 
| there even a pretext? None, whatever, But to 
proceed, 

What is the next cause What is the next 
grievance of South Carolina? There is no other, 
This is all, absolutely all. And for this, fora 
personal liberty bill, South Carolina has with- 
drawn from the Union. Sir, the act is incom- 
prehensible., It is the extreme of political mad- 
ness and folly. All else in her declaration is un- 
just complaints and groundless fears. Fears— 
complaints. Sir, is this worthy of South Caro- 
lina? Have the descendants of Sumter and Pinck- 
ney and Moultrie degenerated. I hope not; | 
know they have not. Then, why these fears? 
What people ever before justified Ueir separation 
from any Government on the ground of fear of 
future political action of that Government? Sir, 
it was acts, immediate, overwhelming, crushing 
/ acts, of oppression against which they rebelled. 
What are these fears and complaints? Why,si, 
it is alleged that the South will be excluded from 
the common territory. How excluded? Itisaf- 
firmed by the action of the General Government. 
How can this be? The whole South insists that, 
| by the decision of the Supreme Court, the Gen- 
eral Government has no power to prohibit slavery 
in the territory. If this be so, and if the South 
still believes this decision to be correct and a just 
interpretation of the Constitution, where, then, 8 
the danger? How can the South be excluded? 
Is not the Supreme Court now the same as when 
the decision was made? Is not its decision still 
unreversed? Is not its opinion unchang: d? But 
the Supreme Court may be remodeled. Sir, '8 
this Government to be overthrown upon possi 
bilities? Is this Union to be dissolved upon con- 
tingencies? 

But again: what if the Supreme Court !s re- 
modeled, is there not an Executive and are there 
not two Houses of Congress? Is it to be expected 
that all of these departments of the Government 
will at once, or in the course of years, or cvel, 
| wholly agree upon this question? I do not think 
it probable. But after all, what is the condi- 
‘tion of the Territories? Is the South excluded 
How is it with New Mexico? It was free when 
acquired from the Republic of Mexico. Is it not 
a slave Territory now? No one will deny that 
‘itis so. It is, so far as the Supreme Court, the 
population, and the Territorial Legislature can 
_ make it, slave Territory. What other territory 
can the South claim? Is it the territory north 
of New Mexico? It is not possible to carry sla- 
very there. This southern gentlemen admit. 


‘| What Territory then remains? None, sir, none: 
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Sir. the whole complaint of South Carolina ts 
yniust. it has no foundation whatever. It is 
sheurd. Here I leave this question. It is use- 
legs to proceed any further. 1 will only say, 
whatever may be the result of the action of South 
c -yolina; Whatever may be the result of the action 
rhe other States whe now stand in open oppo- 
<jion to the Government of the United States, 
ctil, | believe that the jadgment of mankind and 
le judgment of posterity will declare and indel- 
ibly stamp it on the pages of history that there 


never Was SO causeless, so unnatural, and so un- | 


justifiable a rebellion, as this which now convulses 
the country. te 

I come now to the question immediately before 
the House. On the second day of this session of 
Congress, the President of the United States made 
an especial reference to the alarming state of pub- 
jie aflairs, in his annual message. On the same 
day, on motion of the honorable gentleman from 
Virginia, [Mr. Borerer,] a special committee of 
thirty-three was appointed to consider the dis- 
turved condition of the country. In the Senate 
of the United States, the distinguished Senator 
from Kentucky (Mr. Critrenven] brought for- 


ward a series of measures for the permanent ad- | 


justment of the question of slavery. All of these 
Jans of adjustment are before us and the people. 
We have the plan of the President, the plan of 
the Senator from Kentucky, and the plan of the 
committee of thirty-three. What of these plans 
of adjustment? What is their object? Sir, we 
are informed that it is to conciliate the South. 
Why conciliate?, Has the South been wronged ? 
Wherein, Lask? Has the South been oppressed 
by any act of the Federal Government? 
is the evidence? Where istheact? If any such 
act of the General Government exists, let it be 
produced. If there is none, then there is noth- 
ing to concede or conciliate. But we are told that 
these are all measures of peace. With whom? 
With the loyal States? Let the seizure of Fort 
Moultrie, let the affair of the Star of the West, 
lettheenvironmentof Fert Pickens answer. Peace 
measures indeed! We had a peace measure in 
1320; we had a peace measure in 1850. Where 
arethey? Both have veen sweptaside. Can we 
expect, 1s it reasonable to expect, thatany adjust- 
ment we may now agree upon will share any 
better fate? Let us not be precipitate in this mat- 
ter. Let us not be in haste to adopt measures for 
which we may be justly reproached forever. Sir, 


after all, the difficulty is not in Congress nor in | 
It is in slavery itself, and nowhere | 


the people. 
else. Butlet us consider these plans. What, then, 
is the plan of the President? It is this: an ex- 
planatory amendment of the Constitution on three 
special points: 

1. An express recognition of the right of prop- 
erty in slaves in the States where it now exists 
or may hereafter exist. 

2. The duty of protecting this right in all the 
common Territories throughout their territorial 
existence, and until they shall be admitted as States 
into the Union, with or without slavery, as their 
consututions may prescribe. 

3. A like recognition of the right of the master 
to have his slave who has escaped from one State 
to another restored and delivered up to him, and 
of the validity of the fugitive slave law, enacted 


for this purpose, together with a declaration im-_ 
pairing or defeating this right, are violations of the || 


Consutution, and are consequently null and void. 

Sir, this is the plan of the Executive. It is com- 
prekonsioa at least. 
wing explicit. The President has not been de- 
terred by words. I commend him in this respect. 
Other gentlemen, whose plans are before us, might 
well have imitated his example. Again, the Presi- 
dent may be commended in the fact that he has 
Proposed the proper mode by which an amend- 
ment may be originated. That is, by Congress 
or the Legislatures of the States. : 
fers from the Senator from Kentucky , whose plan 
is wholly outside and independent of the Consti- 
‘ation, Beyond this, sir, there is nothing in the 
plan of the President [can approve. I know of 
ho contingency which would compel me to its 
Support. Of what value would be the Union itself, 
with all its unnumbered blessings, after such an 
abandonment and sacrifice of principle? Sir, in 
My opinion, it would be worthless. Adopt it, and 


Where | 


Besides, it has the virtue of | 


In this he dif- | 


State of the Union—Mr. Wilson. 


where.on all this American continent, could there 
be a nook or corner where liberty could fly for 
refuge or hide her divine form ? 

But Twill not detain the House with the plan 
of the President. It is a subversion of the prin- 
ciples of civil liberty; it is despotism. But, we 
may cengratulate ourselves upon one thing; that 
while history shall record that the President of 
the United States—perhaps the last President of 
the United States—was so unworthy of his high 
position as to offer and earnestly press such an 
adjustment of the question which has disturbed 
and revolutionized the country, still it will at the 
same time record the fact, that the representatives 
of twenty million people rejected the proposition, 
and refused it sanction in any form. 

I proceed to the consideration of the plan of 
the distinguished Senator from Kentucky. I say 
distinguished. Sir, the Senator from Kentucky 
stands without a peer. He is the last of that race 
of statesmen who have shed undying luster upon 
the American name. In public and in private life; 
in the councils of the nation, or upon its battle- 
fields; his long career has been without spot or 
blemish. Sir, not only all Kentucky, but all 
America, venerates his name. Here is the danger 
in the resolutions of the Senator. I am afraid 
that the influence of his great name may persuade 
the people of the United States to commitan irrep- 
arable wrone. IL am afraid that the affection 
which the people everywhere bear for that Sen- 
ator will control their judgment and shape their 
action. 

But whatare the propositions of the Senator from 
Kentucky? What is his plan? At the very out- 
set we are struck with a remarkable fact. That 


is, that the proposition of the honerable Senator | 


is a violation of the Constitution itself. The Con- 
stitution prescribes the mode, and the only mode, 
by which amendments may be made. Does it 
weseribe the mode of the Senator from Kentucky? 
fe does not. I will read it: 

* Resolved by the Senate and House of Representatives of 


APPENDIX TO THE CONGRESSIONAL GLOBE. 
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the United States of America in Congress assembled, That | 


provision ought to be made by law, without delay, tor taking 
the sense of the people, and submitting to their vote the 
following resolutions as the basis for the final and perma 
nentsettiementoft those disputes that now disturb the peace 


of the country, and threaten the existence of the Union.” 


{t is an unauthorized procedure. How can 
the Constitution be amended? There are two 
modes. First, Congress, whenever two thirds of 
both Houses shall deem it necessary, shall propose 
amendments; or, second, on the application of the 
Legislatures of two thirds of the States, Congress 


shall calla convention for proposing amendments, | 
which, in either case, shal! be valid as part of the | 


Constitution, when ratified by the Legislatures of 
three fourths of the States, or by conventions in 
three fourths of the States, as may be determined 
by Congress. Does the Senator from Kentucky 
propose either of these modes? Sir, he proposes 
an appeal to the judgment of the people. The 


judgment of the people has been recently heard, 


in one respect. That judgment must first be re- 
spected and obeyed betore I shall invoke it again, 
Then will be the time to consider this proposition, 
if it should be considered at all. Why submit 
these resolutions to the people? There is no au- 
thority to doso. Because itis said there is a great 
emergency? Well, sir, the Constitution has pro- 
vided for allemergencies. I then insist upon the 
constitutional remedy. Are amendments needed 
tothe Constitution? Lettwo thirds of both Houses 
of Congress propose them. Will Congress refuse 
todo so? Then,sir, let two thirds of the States, 
through their Legislatures, apply to Congress to 
call a national convention to propose amendments. 


Will the Legislatures of the States refuse to do 


so? Then the whole matter is at an end. 

But again: I beg gentlemen to consider one 
moment. 
the popular judgment, can gentlemen hope that 
such amendments, so unconstitutienally obtained, 
and thrust into the Constitution in accordance and 
by virtue of its result, would be final and perma- 
nent? Ifthe opinion and judgment of the people 
is proper now to obtain constitutional provisions 
in favor of slavery, may not hereafter a similar 
appeal be made and justified to overthrow every 
vestige of slavery? Would gentlemen admit then 
that the judgment of the poset should be ap- 
pealed to and implicitly obeyed? 


If amendments are to be dictated by | 


| quisition of territory. 


Sir, it is a dangerous precedent. Besides, if the 
character of the Constitution of the United States 
is to be determined by a popular vote whenever 
appealed to, then its stability is gone. Instead 
of a permanent and stable charter of rights, the 
Constitudon would become a mere patchwork of 
whatever the passions and prejudices of the peo- 
ple determined it to be ina popular vote. But it 
may be said that neither Congress nor the con- 
ventions of the States, are compelled to carry ont, 
the judgment of the people in their vote. The 
proposition of the Senator from Kentucky means 
that it shall be an instruction not to be set aside, 
or it means nothing, and is useless. It means 
that if the popular vote of the people of the Uni- 
ted States shall be in favor of the amendments, 
they shall be incorporated into the Constitution, 
That is just what the proposition docs mean, and, 
therefore, violates and overthrows the Constitu- 
tion in its attempt to preserve and maintain it. 
The Constitution of the United States was never 
intended to be placed in the hands of the people 
for their revision by a popular vote. I do not in- 
tend to place it there now. I suppose if the joint 
resolutions of the Senator from Kentucky should 
pass, | would have a right to vote upon them on 
their submission. Ido not want the right; I do 
not intend that any other person shall have the 
right. It rs an unconstitutional right; it should 
be voted down, and I believe it will. 

sut if there was nothing in the mode proposed 
by the honorable Senator, sull | cannot support 
the propositions; and therefore will not consent 
to their submission in the manner prescribed. I 
do not believe there is any necessity to incorpo- 
rate such amendments in the Constituuon. What 
are they? Seven amendments in favor of slavery; 
seven everlasting and irreversible amendments to 
perpetuate slavery. Look at them: protection to 
slavery in all the territory now held or that shah 
hereafter be acquired south of the line of 36° 30°; 
protection to slavery in all the public property of 
the United States situate within the limits of a 
slave State; protection to slavery in the District 
of Columbia; protection to slavery in the trans- 
portation of slaves from one State to another or to 
a ‘Territory in which slaves by law are held; pro- 
tection to slavery in the Treasury of the United 
States, in the payment of the value of a rescued 


| slave; protection to slavery in the rendition of 


persons held to service; protection to slavery in 
the right of representation, and protection to sla- 
very inall the slave States. Sir, these amendments 
are to be unchangeable—irreversible. No future 
amendments, under any circumstances, nor atany 
time, nor byall the millions which shall come here- 
after, shall affect them in any way. Sir,can this 
be done in America? Can this be wagitten in the 
Constitution of the United States? If so, lift not 
to the dome of the Capitol the statue of Liberty, 
with her robe of stars. Place not another stone 
on the rising monument to the peerless Washing- 
ton. Let them stand as they now are, uncrowned 
and unfinished, forever. 

But, sir, | wish to examine these amendments 
more in detail. The first proposed amendment 
is as to the condition of the Territories. As to 
the territorial question, three propositions are 
advanced: 

1. The right of future acquisition. 

2. The idea of property in man in the Territo- 
ries recognized in the Constitution. 

3. The duty of protecting such property by all 
the departments of the territorial government. 

In my opinion, all of these propositions are 
unwise, dangerous, and fruitful only of evil. Ac- 
Who does not know that 
territory which has been acquired has been the 
source of great disquiet and disturbance. More 


| than once the integrity of the Union has been 


menaced, and its perpetuity periled, in the acqui- 
sition of territory and its government. ‘The ac- 
quisition of Louisiana, of Texas, of New Mexico, 


' and California, ought to warn us against the eager 


desire for addjtional territory. Besides, all his- 
tory warns us with its examples of nations who 
have perished in their struggles for wider empire. 
Sir, there is no necessity for additional territory. 
It is not required either for the development of our 
political system or our political power. Netther 


| do we need territory to extend the institution of 


I think not. || 


slavery. Sir, the States now in the Uniog, | mean 
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the 
slaves. 


slave States, will sustain one hundred million 
The Senator from South Carolina {[Mr. 
tiammonp] is my authority. He made the state- 
ment session in the Senate. Why acquire 
more territory, then, for slavery, for that is the 
meaning of the amendment? There are four mil- 
lon slaves now. Not within a hundred years, 
ean this number be increased to a hundred mil- 
lion. 
our children, can this be done. Sull, the prop- 
osition is urged that the Constitution of the Uni- 
ted States shall recognize slavery inall that terri- 


last 


Not within our lifetime, or the lifetime of 


tory south of the line of demarkation now held or | 


hereafter acquired. 
Bur gentlemen say it does not follow that terri- 
tory shall be acquired. Gentlemen are mistaken. 


it does follow beyond all cavil. It means the dis- | 


membermentof Mexico. Itmeans Cuba. It means 


Central America. It meansan empire of slavery, | 


such as the world has never before witnessed. Sir, 
is it not strange, that to-day, while the Union is 
in the very throes of dissolution, the American 
Congress 1s gravely deliberating as to the future 
condition of territory not one inch of which we 
now own? | will never assist to lay the founda- 
tions of such anempire. But this is not all. ‘The 
other object of the amendment ts, that in all this 


territory where slavery shall be recognized, that | 


slavery shall be protected as property. Acquisi- 


tion of territory. Property in man. These are the | 


peculiarcharacteristics of the amendment. Herein 


the Senator from Kentucky differs from the Presi- | 


dent. 
amendment of the Constitution, to the effect that 
the present Constitution recognizes property in 


The President asks for an explanatory | 


man. Not so the Senator: his is an original prop- | 


osition, to so amend the Constitution as to declare 
that property in man ts justand right. Sir, Mr. 
Madison did not think so. That great statesman 


thought it wrong to admit in the Constitution the | 
idea there could be property in man. Mr. Speaker, | 


] prefer to stand by the old Constitution, and to 
walk in the old ways of the fathers of the Consti- 
tution. What is the Government of the United 
States? Why was it established? Justice, tran- 
quillity, defense, general welfare, and above all, 


liberty. ‘These were the grand objects of the 
Union. And, sir, they have been secured, all se- 
cured. Shall they now all be thrown aside, and 


these considerations? Shall this political struct- 
ure, which was commenced in justice, which has 
grown tn tranquillity, at last, as it rises to its per- 
fect completion, be devoted to slavery? I cannot 
believe so. 

Again: not only does this p'an of the honora- 
ble Senator look to future acquis.tion of territory 
and the recognition of slavery in the Constitution, 
but the further duty of the territovial government 
to protect, by all its departments, slavery as prop- 
erty. All the departments—the legislative, the 
judicial, and the exe suuve departments of the ter- 
ritorial government—all are to be used to protect 
this property. [tis to have extraordinary pro- 
tection and recognition. 
habitants of the Territory desire not to have this 
new species of property? That desire is nothing. 


Do a majority of the inhabitants of the Territory | 


wish to exclude this property from their territorial 
limits? Their wish isnothing. Thedirection ofthe 


constitutional amendment is positive. This prop- | 


erty shall be protected. What, then, becomes of 
the rightof the majority? It willbeimpotent. It 
will be powerless. It 1s useless to think of such 
an amendment of the Constitution. It cannot be 
ee of any good, whatever. It can never 
wring peace. Peace! Sir, | know of nothing that 
this Congress could do which would serve to alien- 
ate the people of this country sooner than the 
adoption of this amendment. Revolution then 
would be inevitable, I beg gentlemen will re- 
member this. Revolution would come in the 
North, sir, in the North. 

I will not detain the House much longer with 
the consideration of the resolutions of the Sen- 
ator from Kentucky. They are all to the same 
end; their objectis unmistakable. The power of 
Congress is to be denied wherever it might affect 
the slightest interests of slavery. In the dock- 
yards and arsenals, in all the public property of 
the United States wi hin the limits of a slave State, 
in the District of Columbia, in the transportauon 
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of slaves into States or Territories, everywhere 
where slavery now exists, where it may hereafter 
exist, the C United States, even 
though it have ai solute ji risdiction, 18 to be for- 


. 4 } 
ongress of the 


ever silent; add to this a solemn approval of the 
fugitive slave law in all of its parts; add to this 
an approval of its constitutionality inall its parts; 
add to this, the repeal of all State laws which the 
several States have deemed necessary for the pro- 
tection of their citizens,and then you have, in all 
its proportions, the plan of conciliation of the Sen- 
ator from Kentucky. Sir, it is a plan for perpet- 
ual slavery. It bristles all over with ‘ devilish 
enginery *’ to guard every outpost and protect 
every advance of slavery. In every word, line, 
and period, it is a protestagainst liberty. 1 can- 


not congratulate the Senator on such a close of | 


his long, useful, and patriotic public life. 

There remains the plan of the committee of 
thirty-three. That plan, sir, cannot produce paci- 
fication, for this reason: in its very character it 
is temporary. I[tisa mere truce. Indeed, ithas 
been rejected in advance by the States which have 
rebelled; and [have noassurance that it will prove 
satisfactory to the slave States which yet remain 
inthe Union. I do not believe that it will prove 
satisfactory toanybody. What does the commit- 


tee of thirty-three propose ? Nota single thing | 


new that is important; not a single thing old that 


is not made worse. ‘The first proposition recom- | 


mended by the committee is this amendment to 
the Constitution: 


“Arr. XII. No ainendment of this Constitution, having 
for its object any interference within the States, with the 
relation between their citizens, and those described in see- 
tion second of the first article of the Constitution as, all 
other persons, shall originate, that does not recognize that 
relation within its own limits, or shall be valid without the 
assent of every one of the States composing the Waion.”’ 


I cannot agree with this amendment. 1 do not 
deem it proper or necessary. Not because | think 


that Congress has power under the Constitution | 
| to abolish slavery in the States. Notatall. I do 


not think so. 


And it is for that very reason that | 


| Lam averse to thisamendment. Why should this | 


| tion to abolish slavery in the slave States. 


amendment be made to the Constitution? 
why? Ido not know of any persons anywhere 
who have claimed the power under the Constitu- 


Of 


| the three million voters of the North, I have never 
property in man be placed before and above all || 


yet heard of one who claimed the power; not one. 
But we are told that the South has apprehen- 
sions. Apprehensions, indeed! Well, sir, are we 


to legislate for the apprehensions of the South ? 


In what manner did the South acquire these ap- 
prehensions? Not from the party with which I am 


| associated. Not from its millions. These appre- 


hensions have been engendered by themselves. 
But, Iam asked, will you not remove these ap- 
prehensions and fears and prejudices? No, sir; 


| no! That is their own work. They have let loose 


Do a majority of the in- | 


these imprisoned winds. Itis their duty to direct 
the whirlwind. Point your people to the Consti- 
tution; tell them there is no such power there, 
and cannot be placed there. 

But the gentleman from Virginia [Mr. Mii- 
son] says that his constituents do not believe their 


political opponents, do not believe their own Rep- || [Mr. Green] has proposed an armed police along 


resentatives, when they inform them what are 
and what are not the designs of the North. The 
gentleman from Virginia is a frank, honorable 
man,and no doubt represents as intelligent a con- 
stituency as there is inthe whole South, or in the 
whole country. If they will not believe us, and 


will not believe him, when we both declare that | 


Congress has no power over slavery in the States, 
then, though one should rise from the dead, he 
could not remove their disbelief. If the Consti- 


| tution, which gives no power now over the ques- 


tion of slavery in the States, is not sufficient, then 
no amendment will be sufficient. If defamation 
and a misconception of the purposes of one part of 
the people of this country have shaken the faith of 
another part of the people in the most perfect Con- 
stitution ever framed, then no apprentice work of 
ours, no amendment that we can make to that 
Constitution, will restore that faith. That is my 
belief; and upon it [ intend to act. Whenever the 


| Representatives of any people consent to abandon 


their just position, and shape their legislation to 
suit the caprice, the prejudices, and the apprehen- 
sions of any people, then the Government of that 
people will have wholly failed. 


Sir, | 
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| slavery has not declined. 


| without the assent of all the States composing: 
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I cannot consent t »thisamendment fora 
reason. While l am WHUNG in any mai ae 
are hanr . 
side a change ot the ¢ onstitution. oa a +0 
Sout | | ’ Clary 
the South—and I am Willing to vote fo; th 
t \ 4 ’ ( the ry; 
olution which passe d Lhe first Cor rr 1€ Tes. 
J : ‘S'CSS of 1 
United States, which was— ot 
** Resolved, That Congress have no authority to j 
in the emancipation of siaves, or the tr atinen ner 
F »<GUDCTL Of the 
any of the States; it remaining with the se con 
alone to provide rules and regulations therein wh 7 
manity and true policy may require ;” i Whie 


while Lam willing to vote for this resolut 
place iton the records in the most solemn oe 
possible, that the people I repre sent—that , 
North—does not seck to intertere in any manr 
with slavery in the slave States, stil] lan 
willing to bind the action of this Goy, rae “tp 
all future time, in so preposterous and absurd 
manner as proposed in this amendment. ‘What 
is this chain that we thus forge for ours, na 
is, that the free States shall never have ¢] 
to originate any amendment having for jys 5 
any interference with slaveryin the States. [, 
not this give exclusive right of consultation 
slave States on that subject? Sir, in 184] 
Representative of Massachusetts, Johy Gai 
Adams, whose fame has filled the world, dey 
this right in the slave States. To-day, anor. 
Representative from the same Massachusetts.» 
bearing his honored name, gives a very differ: 
utterance on this floor. I fear that thé power of 


. 


\f 


Ives? It 


if Pow: r 


> the 


Bat what more of thisamendment? It disc; 
inates in favor of this right, by declaring that», 
amendment of the Constitution by which itm \ 
be affected, whenever originated, shall be y d 
Union. Why make this discrimination? Ayy 
other amendment requires only three fourths of 
the States; but this, of all the States, 

But there is another reason why | cannot avr 
to the amendment. Look at the institution of sla. 
very. It now numbers four million. [tis increas. 
ing rapidly; within twenty years we shall hay 
fifteen million; and within forty years thirty mi- 
lion slaves. Sir, Russia trembled beneath 
weightof twenty million serfs. That mighty em- 
pire escaped revolution by emancipation. But, 
when the close of this century shall look dow 
on America with her thirty million slaves, what 
then will be our relation, as a Government, with 
slavery? Even now, throughout all the slow 
States, there is required an efficient police for th 
security of the people of those States. With in- 
creased number of slaves, there will aris: 
necessity of increased police regulations, unt 
length, the States will become unequal to their 
own protection from insurrection. What, then, 
will be required of the General Government? 
Why, sir, with this amendment in the Constitu- 
tion, with this perpetual sanction of slavery, it 
will be the clear duty of the Government to give 
all of its power, its Army and Navy, increaseda 
hundred fold, if necessary, not only to suppress 
servile war, but in peace, in time of peace, to 
keep in subjection all these slaves. Already 1 
the Senate the honorable Senator from Missour! 


the whole line of slave States for the arrest o! 
fugitives. The time will come whien such & 
armed police will be demanded by the slave States, 
and with justice, too, when the Government has 
pledged itself to the protection of slavery by 
adoption of this amendment. 1 shall vote against 
the amendment. “ 

But what is proposed next as a measure of col 
ciliation? The admission of New Mexico. Now, 
I do not believe that this adjustment of the tert 
torial question can have any bencficial effect. If 
it is intended to pacify the South, then I am as 
sured that it will not have that effect; and I know 
it is not a measure for the benefit of the North. 
feel justified in saying so from the report o! the 
chairman of the committee of tlyrty-three. All 
consideration of the North sees carefully 
cluded from that report; and if such was not’ 
character of the report, the speech of the honora- 
ble chairman [Mr. Corwiy] would dispe! 4 


; eae : -ere 
\| doubt as to the object of this act for the admis 


| sion of New Mexico. 


What did he say? 


which lies south of this line 


* You want New Mexico, Take 


of 35° 30’. New Mexieo, you say, belongs to you. 
its take it.’ 
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mean? What is 
When ts it to be 
Sir, the whole 


elve any one. 


Mr. Speaker, what does this 
extent of this new creed: 
alr {? W here Is 1t to € nd? 


re 
ire is too transparent tod 


\ a Mi xico 18 to be surre ndered t sl ive ry. The 
airman of the committee of thirty-three 
vnetiy says so. Notonly that, but he graciously 
»forms the South that New Mexico can be made 
. slave State sooner now than at any other time. 
The refore the offer. I would like to know the 
ventioman 's authority, or any gentleman's author- 
ity, thus unceremoniously to dispose of New Mex- 
icoto slavery. Have the committee of thirty-three 
had a revelation from the people since the 6th of 
last November? If not, I propose to stand by that 
decision until I have a better cause for its abandon- 
ment than is shown in the report of the majority 
of that committee. 
at what is the real meaning of the admission 
of New Mexico. Isitnot that whatever territory 
may hereafter be acquired shall be slave territory, 
and shall be organized into slave States? If it is 
not worth while to struggle to preserve New 
Mexico free; if that Territory is to be given up 
now, is it not a virtual admission that all the ter- 
ritory hereafter—Mexico, Central America, or 
whatever we may acquire—shall be slave? It 
cannot be doubted. Itisa covert agreement that 
all the territory which we now hold, all the terri- 
tory which we may hereafter hold, shall be con- || 
verted into slave territory; and, in time, the Amer- 
ican continent, from the western line of Mis- || 
souri to the Pacific, all southward, be dotted over |} 
with slave States. Sir, if this thing is to be done, || 
let us do it manfully. Let us agree upon the || 
jan of the Senator from Kentucky. Let us not 
ide behind New Mexico. What I do, I want to 
do openly, boldly, so that all the world may see. |} 
If it is not to be done, let us stand by our prinei- 
ples to the last, come what may; let us perform 
our duty, whatever may be the consequences, 
But another reason: why the necessity of this 
enabling act? New Mexicocan form a constitu- 
tion without such anact. She has the precedent of || 
Arkansas, of Michigan, and of Oregon. All of 
these States came into the Union without enabling 
acts. So can New Mexico. By the act of 1850, 
New Mexico is authorized to forma constitution. 
But independent of the act of 1850, and independ- 
ent of all other acts of Congress, New Mexico or 
any other Territory can form a constitution and 
apply for admission. But does New Mexico de- 
sire admission? I see no suchevidence. There 
is no such petition here from that Territory. 
There is no constitution before Congress for its 
consideration; the whole actis gratuitous. Itwas 
not asked for, is not needed, and is not desired by 
the inhabitants of New Mexico. Is it not better 
to consult their feelings? Is it not better to await 
their action? IL think so. The inhabitants of 
New Mexico know best their own wants and their 
capability to sustain a State government. But 
what are the requisites of an American State? 
Population, resources, commercial facilities, a 
proper knowledge of republican institutions, and 
the ability to sustain an independent State govern- 
ment. ‘These are some of the requisites. Has 
New Mexico these requisites in such a degree as 
to entitle her toadmission? It will not be so con- 
tended. Her population, in a Territory five times 
larger in extent than the largest State in the Union, 
is not sufficient to entitle her toa Representative. 
Would it, then, be an act of justice to the older 
States to admit such a State to equal suffrage in 
the Senate ,as well as representation in the House? 
Would it not be rank injustice? 
_ Again: New Mexico has no commercial facil- 
ities, or at least they are insignificant in charac- 
ter; and it is universally admitted that, at this 
time, the inhabitants of the Territory have not 
the power to maintain aState government. New 
Mexico was a State of Mexico. Her inhabitants 
are almost entirely of the Mexican race. They 
are not Americans, as we understand the term 
American. Politically, [ admit they are so. Yet, 
Sir, their opinions of government are, to a great 
extent, those which they received while a part of 
their mother country; and without any desire to 
do Injustice to the inhabitants of that Territory, 
must say, with proper exceptions, the great 
Mass are not fit to form a State government and 1] 
admitted into this Union on an equality with || 


dis- 


| degree. 


State of the Union— Mr. Stokes. 


the other States of the Union; and emphatically 
so when the proposition is, as proposed, toadmit 
New Mexico with any constitution she may adopt, 
with any legislation she may retain, with any 
system of peon or African slavery she may ap- 
prove, upon the pro ‘lamation of the President of 
the United States. And after all, her admission 


| cannot in any way effectconciliation, Asa meas- | 


ure of peace, itis useless. The views of the mi- 


nority, presented by the honorable gentleman | 


from Louisiana, [Mr. Tay or,] will satisfy any 
one of this fact. He (and with him his colleagues 
upon the committee) says: 

* With respect to the other propositions reported, the un 
dersigned are constrained to say, that, in their view, none 
of them will be likely to promote the object had in view, 
while some of them would be prejudicial to the public in 
terest if they should be carried into effect. This is partic 
ularly true with respect to the enabling act for the admission 
of the Territory of New Mexico as aState. The admission 
ot New Mexico into the Union as a State, though she has 
established slavery within her limits by the action of her 
Territorial Legislature, would in no way tend to the settle- 
ment of the principle involved in the terrritorial question, 
which has become of late years such a fruitful source of 
agitation in both seetions of the Union.” 


I have no doubt these gentlemen are correct. 


The admission would have no effectin the settle- | 


ment of the slavery question. Why, then, abase 
ourselves when no good is to follow? Why abase 
ourselves at all? ‘Lhe other propositions of the 
committee I shall not consider. It is not neces- 
sary, as I shall not vote foreither of them. Tad- 
mit the right of the South to a fugitive slave law 


| under the Constitution; but the proposed amend- 
| ment of the fugitive slave law cannot reconcile me 
| to any approval whatever of that law, which, in 


my opinion, is at variance with the Constitution 


| in some of its provisions. I deem, sir, the rendition 


of any person held to service or labor at public 


| cost unauthorized by the Constitution, and in di- 


rectopposition to the opinionsof the men by whom 
the Constitution was framed. This amendment 


| provides for an additional expenditure out of the 
| national Treasury, with but indifferent guarantees 


to the person who may be claimed. 

As to the amendment to the act for the rendi- 
tion of fugitives from justice, I will only say that, 
inmy judgment, the highest business of the State 
should be the protection ofits citizens. Itis better 
that bitter contests should arise, than that this 
protection should be weakened in the slightest 
It is now properly in the hands of the 
Executive of each State. I shall not transfer it to 
the Federal judges. 

Mr. Speaker, | have now considered all the 
plans of adjustment before Congress. 
country. 


1 admit the Union is in peril. But the 


No one of | 
them can bring permanent and lasting peace to the | 





| know where my allegiance will be. 
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request the Congress of the United States to call a conven- 
tiou Of ali the States, in accordance with article five of the 
Constitution, for the purpose of amending said Constitution 
in such manner and with regard to such subjeets as will 
more adequately respond to the wants, and afford more 
sufficient guarantees tothe diversified and growing interests 
of the Government andot the people composing the same. 
Sir, itis possible that a convention of all the 
States could adjust all our national differences, 
Such a national convention is constitutional. It 
may be both wise and proper at this time; and if 
it should fail to continue us as one people, it can 
at last, when all else fails, provide for a peaceful 
and constitutional separation of the States of the 
Union, not for reconstruction, but for the forma- 
tion of independent republics. In that event, I 
It will be to 
the North; that North which to-day. as well as 
two hundred years ago, when the first foot stepped 
from the Mayflower upon her soil, reveres reli- 
gion and law and civil hberty; and they cannot be 
extinguished in all the fires of dissolution. To 
that North in which I think will be realized the 
vision of John Milton, when he exclaimed, I see 
in my mind a noble and puissant nation rousing 
herself like a strong man after sleep, and shaking 
her invincible locks; methinks I see her as an 
agle muing her mighty youth, and kindling her 
undazzled eyesat the full mid-day beam, and purg- 
ing her long-abused sight at the fountain itself of 


| heavenly radiance; to that empire of liberty upon 


whose soil no slave now stands, and no slave will 
ever stand, I give all my allegiance. But, until 
that hour of separation shall come, (which may 
He who guides the destinies of nations avert,) 
until that hour, although the sun in the heavens 
be darkened, and the vail of the temple of liberty 
be rent in twain, still will I stand amid its falling 


| columns, and maintain with all my power the 
| sacred cause of human rights. 


Mr. Speaker, I will compromise no longer with 
slavery. 


STATE OF THE UNION, 


SPEECH OF HON. W. B. STOKES, 
OF TENNESSEE, 
In rue Hovse or REPRESENTATIVES, 
February 1, 1861. 


The House having under consideration the report trom 
the select committee of thirty-three— 





plan of the President cannot save the Union; the | 


plan of the Senator from Kentucky cannot save 


the Union; the plan of the committee of thirty- | 
I do not believe || 
| that there is any possibility that this Congress 
/ can do anything to effect a settlement—we differ | 
| too widely and radically. 


three cannot save the Union. 


I say to you, and I 
say to my constituents, that if I believed we ought 


to concede, I would not offer the half made-up 


compromise of the commiitee of thirty-three. No, 
sir, itisa sham; and I believe with Carlyle, that 
whenever you meet a sham, smite it and smite 


| it—in God’s name, smite it until it dies or you 
| die. But Lsee nothing to compromise, nothing to 


concede, and therefore I will give none whatever. 
What then can be doner Sir, in the shadows 


which have fallen so thick around us, I can see | 
but one path—it is the path of duty. 
Union. 
| tion of the world. 
| most perfect ever conceived. 


We havea 


For eighty years it has been the admira- 


We have laws, the 
wisest and best, with all their faults, it has been 
the fortune of any people to enjoy. Let them all 
be preserved—all; every one in all its parts. But 
if this cannot be done; if treason has become 
stronger than the Union and the Constitution 
and the laws; if America has fallen from her high 


| position and become the laughter of the world; if | 


this is the only Government of all those which 


We have a Constitution, the | 





have existed, or which now exist, that cannot | 


protect itself, then I would vote for the follow- || 


ing resolution: 


Resolved by the Senate and House of Representatives of 


| the United States of Americain Congress assembled, That it 


be, und is hereby, recommended to the several States of the 
Union that they, through their respective Leaisiatures, 


Mr. STOKES said: 

Mr. Speaker: I feel that there is less necessity 
for me to address the House on the pending prop- 
ositions since | have heard the eloquent, unan- 
swerable speech just made by the honorable gen- 
tleman from ‘Texas, [Mr. Hamitton;] but, as a 
Union man, asa lover of my whole country, | 
deem it my imperative duty to my immediate 
constituents and to the people of Tennessee to 
speak out frankly and fearlessly the earnest con- 
victions of my heart, and to warn them of the 


|| dangers which lic before them. It is not my pur- 


pose to reply particularly to any of the various 
| gentlemen who have preceded me in debate. 1 


|| will seek no issues with any member. My desire 


is to do and contribute whatever 1 may toward 
the adjustment of the unhappy differences that 
afflict the country; to allay as far as possible the 
storm that howls about us; and to restore, as best 
we may, peace and harmony to the American 
people. I shall treat the questions at issue hon- 
estly, fairly, truthfully. I shall endeavor to speak 
the truth; yes, sir, the whole truth will I speak, 
although the heavens fall. Gentlemen who have 
preceded me have indulged freely in crimination 
and recrimination. Each party has endeavored 
to affix all blame and responsibility on the other. 
| Such a course | will not attempt to imitate. I 

propose to consider the alleged causes for the agi- 

tation and excitement under which this Union 

totters to ite fall; for the country is shaken and 

convulsed as it never was before. A little more 
| than a yearago, it reposed in peace and prosper- 
| ity. What has since occurred to distract and 


| drive it to the verge of revolution aud ruin? What 

are the causes of all this wild commotion and 

wide-spread alarm ? 

|| [tis said, sir, that the Republican party is op- 

i posed to the further extension of slavery inte the 
| free Territories of the United States. This i@ true; 
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and if | had the time, Leould read resolution after 
resolution adopt d by the De mocratic party of the 
northern States, in conventions and Legislature 
m which 


they, too, declared it to be th 
the Government to oppos the extension of sla- 
very. Some Democratic conventions and Legisla- 
tures wentso far as to declare it to be their ulumate 
design to eradicate slavery from the States where 
ILnowWw exists, by restricting its further ext nsion, 
and such other lawful means as might finally lead to 


its extinction. If opposition to the further spread of 


slavery isnow a cause for overthrowing the Gov- 
ernment, wasit notasufficient cause then, when the 
Democratic party had coutrol of it? Butat that time 
our southern brethren, who have since seceded, 
stood shoulder to shoulder, cheek by jowl, with 
those vv ry northern men, announcing that the 
northern Democracy were the only men in that sec- 
tion who were faitnful to. the rights of the South. 
l opposed these men then,as now. I fought them 
with ail my power. If, however, the refusal to 
permit the extension of slavery into free Terri- 
tories dhen was nota cause for breaking up this 
Union, certainly it ought not to be so regarded 
now. 

I begin with the State of Michigan, at that time 
one of the strongest and most reliable Democratic 


States in the Union. In 1847, her Legislature 
resolved : 


«That, in the acquisition of any new territory, whether 
by purchase, conquest, or otherwise, we deem it the duty 
of the General Government to extend over the same the 
erdinance of 1787, with all its rights and privileges, condi- 
tions, and immunities.”’ 


In 1849, the following resolutions, offered by 
Hon. E. H. Thomson, were adopted: 


** Resolved by the Senate and House of Representatives of 
the Slate of Michigan, That we consider the result of the 
jJate war with Mexico, in the acquisition of the Territo 
ries et New Mexico and California, as an enduring monu 
ment to the honor of our gallant Army, regulars and volun 
teers, Officers and soldiers; and that we rejoice in the 
prospeetot extending over that country the beucficent laws 
and institutions of a free people. 

‘ Resolved, That we are in tavor of the fundamental 
principles of the ordinance of 1787; and, althougs we re- 
spect the opinions of many cminent statesmen and jurists, 
that slavery is a mere local institution, which cannot exist 
without positive laws authorizing its existence, yet we be- 


lieve that Congress has the power, and that it is their duty || 


‘ duty of 


| delegation in Congress in favor of the Wilmot proviso.”’ 


State of the Union—-Mr. Stokes. 


hotding as well as the free portion of this Union, while we 


will not willingly consent that wrong be done to any mem- 
ber of the glorious Confederacy to which we belong, we 


are firmly and unalterably opposed to the extension of sla 
very Over any portion of American soil now free. 

* Resolved, That, in our opinion, Congress has the con 
titutional power to abolish the slave trade and slavery in 
the District of Columbia; and that our Senators be in 
tructed, and our Representatives be requested, to take all 
constituuonal measures to accomplish these objects.” 


The Democratic State committee of New Hamp- 
shire, in October, 1847, passed the following res- 
olution: 


** Resolved, That we declare it our solemn conviction, as 
the Democratic party have heretofore done, that neither 
slavery nor involuntary servitude should hereafter exist in 
any territory Which may be acquired by. or annexed to, the | 
United States; and that we approve of the votes of our 


In the year 1847, resolutions were passed by 
the Legislature of Rhode Island— 


** Against the acquisition of territory, by conquest or other- 
wise, beyond the present limits of the United States, for the 
purpose of establishing therein slaveholding States,”’ &c. 

By the Legislature of New York: | 

“That if any territory is hereafter acquired by the Uni- | 
ted States, or annexed thereto, the act by which such ter- 
ritory is acquired or annexed, whatever such act may be, 
should contain an unalterable fundamental article or pro- 


| Vision, whereby slavery or involuntary servitude, except | 


as a punishment for crime, shall be torever excluded from 
the territory acquired or annexed.”? 


By the Legislature of New Jersey: 


* That the Senators, &c., be requested to use their best 
efforts to secure, as a fundamental provision to, or proviso | 
in, any act of annexation of any territory hereafter to be 
aequired by the United States, &c., that slavery or invol- 


| untary servitude, except as a ponishment for crime, shall 


to prohibit, by legislative enactment, the introduction or || 


existence of slavery within any of the Territories of the 
United States now or hereafter to be acquired. 

Resolved, That our Senators in Congress be instructed, 
and our Representatives requested, to use all honorable 
means to accomplish the objects expressed in the foregoing 
resolutions ; and thatthe Governor of this State be request 
ed to forward copies of these resolutions to our Senators 
and Representatives in Congress.”’ 


In the same year, the Democratic State con- 
vention, which nominated a Governor and State 
officers, passed unanimously the following: 

“ Resolved, That we are opposed to the extension of sla- 


very into the ‘Territories of New Mexico and California, 
believing them to be now free in virtuc of the laws of Mex 


ico, and that its establishment in either of those Territories | 


ougiit to be prevented.” 


Iu the year 1847, the Legislature of New Hamp- 
shire, then largely Democratic, resolved: 


* "That in all territory which shall hereafter be added to, 
or acquired by, the United States, where slavery does not 
exist at the time of such addition or acquirement, neither 
slavery nor involuntary servitude, except for the punisti- 
ment of crime, whereof the party has been duly convicted, 
ought ever to exist, but the same should ever remain free ; 
and we are opposed to the extension of slavery over any 
such territory; and that we also approve the vote of our 
Senators and Representatives in Congress in favor of the 
Wilmot proviso.”’ 


In 1848, the Legislature of that State, which had 
an overwhelming Democratic majority, resolved 
as follows: 


** That we are in favor of the passage of a law, by Con- 
gress, forever prohibiting slavery in New Mexico and Cal- 
ifornia, and in all other Territories now acquired, or here- 
atier to be acquired, by the United States, in which slavery 
dees not exist at the Ume of such acquisition.”’ 


And in 1849, the New Hampshire Legislature, 
stil! strongly Democratic, unanimously adopted 
the following resolutions: 


* Resolred by the Senate and House of Representatives, in 
General Court convened, That, opposed to every form of 
oppression, the people of New Hampshire have everviewed 
with deep regret the existence of slavery in this Union; 
that while they bave steadfastly supported all sections in 
their constitutional rights, they have not only lamented its 
existence as a great social evil, but regarded it as fraught 
with danger to the peace and welfare of the nation. 


* Resolved, That while we respect the rights of the slave- | 


| through their Senators and Representatives in Geacral 


| positive laws as will effectually shut out slavery from 


| the institution from those Territories that are free, and for 


for the Territories of California and New Mexico, it will 


be forever excluded from the territory to be annexed.” 
By the Legislature of Pennsylvania: | 
** Against any measure whatever, by which territory will 


| izing slavery can never be transported there 


| Representatives requested, to use all honorab|; 


accrue to the Union, unless as a part of the fundamental |) 


law, upon which any compact or treaty for this purpose is 
based, slavery of involuntary servitude, exeept for crime, 
shall be forever excluded.” 


By the Legislature of Ohio: | 
** For the passage of measures in that body, [Congress,] 
providing for the exclusion of slavery from the Territory of 


| 
: D | 
Oregon, and also from any other territory that now is, or | 
hereafter may be, annexed to the United States.” 


sy the Legislature of Vermont: 


** Against the admission into the Federal Union of any 
new State whose constitution tolerates slavery.’’ | 

By the Legislature of Connecticut: | 

* That if any territory shall hereafter be acquired by the | 
United States, or annexed thereto, the act by which such 
territory is acquired or annexed, whatever such act may 
be, should coutain an unalterable fundamental article or 
provision whereby slavery or involuntary servitude, except 
as a punishment tor crime, shall be forever excluded trom 
the territory acquired or annexed.” 


And in 1850, the following: 
“ Whereas the people of Connecticut have heretofore, 


Assembly convened, solemnly and deliberately avowed 
their purpose to resist, in all constitutional and proper ways, 
the extension of siavery into the national Territories, and 
the admission of new slave States into the Federal Union ; 
and also to seck, ina peaceable and constitutional way, 
the abolishment of the slave trade and of slavery in the 
District of Columbia; and whereas the important question 
now before the country touching these matters makes it 
desirable that these convictions and determinations should 
be reaflirmed in the most solemn and public manner: 
Theretore, 

* Resolved, That Congress has full constitutional power 
to prohibit slavery in the Territories of the United States 
by legislative cnactment, and that it is the duty of Con- 
gress to pass, without unnecessary delay, such strict and 


every portion of these Territories.”’ 


By the Legislature of Massachusetts, in 1849: 


* Resolved, That Congress has full power to legislate 
upon the subject of slavery inthe Territories of the Union ; 
that it has freely exercised such power from the adoption 
of the Constitution to the present time; and that it is its 
duty to exercise the power for the perpetual exclusion of 





the extinction of the same in Territories where it exists. 
* Resolved, That, when Congress furnishes governments 


be its duty to establish therein the fundamental principle 
of the ordinance of 1787 upon the subject of slavery, to the 
end that the institution may be perpetually excluded there- 
trom, beyond every chance and uncertainty.” 


Ata State convention of the Democratic party 
in Massachusetts, composed of more than six 
hundred members, in 1849, the following resolu- 
tions, introduced by Hon. B. F. Hallett, then 
chairman of the national Democratic committee, 
and of the State Democratic committee, were | 


| the introduction of slavery or involuntary servitude iy 





|| 1787, su far as the same relates to slavery, 
| tended to any territory that may be ac 
' : 

by treaty or otherwise.” 


|| Wisconsin: 


| ritory will be acquired, if acquired at all, by the bloo 





[February 1, 
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adopted unanimously, as appears from the 
Post, the organ of the party in New E: eland 

** Resolved, 'lhat we are opposed to slavery ir os 
and color, and in favor of freedom and free <o 
man lives, throughout God’s heritage. 

** Resolved, Thatby conmmon taw and common s 
well as by the decision of the Supreme Court ot the we 
States, (in Prigg vs. Pennsylvania, 16 Peters — nited 
of slavery isa mere municipal regulation, founde d the 
limited to the verge of the territorial law ;" that jc yn! 
of the State creating it. 

** Resolved, therefore, That, as slavery dors 
any municipal law in the new Territories 
no power to institute it, the local laws ¢ 
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This, sir, is pretty good Republican ¢ 

coming from high Democratic authority 
In 1848 the Legislature of Ohio resolved: 
“That the provisions of the ordinance of Co 


OCtrine, 


Ngress of 
should be eX 
quired from Mexioo 


In 1849 Illinois resolved: 

* That our Senators in Congress be instructed, and on 
> neans jn 
HW baws by 
$ and Terr} 


their power to procure the enactment of syo 
Congress for the government of the countri 
tories of the United States, acquired by the t: 
friendship, limits, and settlement, with the Re 
Mexico, concluded February 2, A. D. 1848, as shall eonraiy, 
the express declaration ‘ that there shall be neither sj see 
nor involuntary servitude in said Territories, otheryic 
than in the punishment of crimes, whereof the party stall 
have been dnly convicted.’ ”’ . ioe 

The same year the following was adopted 


l 
Mi 





Of pea 
public of 


? 
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‘* That our Senators in Congress be, and they are herehy 


ne yy 


instructed, and our Representatives requested, first. to on’ 


pose the passage of any act for the government of New 
Mexico and California, or any other Territory now beloye 
ing to the United States, or which may hereatter bo gc 
quired, unless it shall contain a provision forever prohibiting 
said Territories, except as a punishment tor crimes: see 
ond, to oppose the admission of any more slave States into 
the Federal Union.” 


In 1850 the following was adopted by the Gen- 
eral Assembly of the State of Indiana: 


“That our Senators in Congress be instructed, and our 
Representatives requested, so to east their votes and ex 
tend their influence as to have ingrafted upon any Jaw that 
may be passed for the organization of the territory recently 
acquired from Mexico, a provision forever excluding from 
such territory slavery and involuntary servitude, otherwise 
than in the punishment of crimes, whereof the party has 
been duly convicted.” 

dy the Legislature of New York: 

** Resolved, That the determination indicated by the 
Governors’ messages and resolutions of the Legislatures ot 
various of the slaveholding States, and by the Representa 
tives of such States in Congress, to extend domestic slavery 
over the territory acquired by the late treaty of peace with 
the Republic of Mexico, we feel bound to oppose by all 
constitutional means 3; and recognizing the constitutional 


| power of Congress to prohibit, by positive enactment, the 


extension of slavery into free territory, our Senators 1 
Congress are hereby instructed, and our Representatives 
requested, to use their best efforts to insert such a positivi 
prohibition into any law they may pass for the government 
of the ‘Perritories in question.”? 

In 1847 Governor Dana, of Maine, a promi- 
nent Democrat, in his message to the Legislature, 
in speaking of the right of slaveholders to holt 
their slaves in the Territories, said: 

‘On the other hand, the slave States claim that this ter 





treasure of all the States of the Union, to become the Joint 
| property ofall; to be held for the benefit of all. And try 
|; emphatically ask, ¢ is it consistent with justice ¢ His right 


to acquire and possess property is one of the inherent gas 
of man, independent of laws and constitutions. Not £0 
with the right to his slave; that is an unnatural, an atl 
ficial, a statute right; and when he voluntarily passes wit) 
a slave to a Territory where the statute recognizing tl 
right does not exist, then at once the right ceases to exist 
The slave becomes a free man, with just as much right to 
claim the master as the master to claim the slave. 


: . . ] 

In 1849 the Democratic party in Maine ss 
State convention, at which Hon. John Hubbar 
was nominated for Governor. This convention 
was composed of six hundred delegates, at whic 
the following resolution was passed, only one so'- 
itary member voting against it: 

“Resolved, That the institution of human avery S* 
variance with the theory of our Government, abliort’ . 
the common sentiment of mankind, and fraught w ae 
ger to all who come within the sphere of its influence ; re 
the Federal Government possesses adequate power - d 
hibit its existence in the Territories of the Union; ee ial 
constitutionality of this power has been settled by ‘ = 
construction, by cotemporaneous expositions, and by nar 
peated acts of legislation ; and that we enjoin Ea 7 
Senators and Representatives in Congress to make every 
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certion, and employ all their influence, to procure the 
= cage ‘fa law iorever excluding slavery from the Ter- 
it ries or California andNew Mexico.” 

And the Legislature, largely Democratic, passed 
the following: 

“Resolved, That the sentiment of this State is profound, 
sincere, and almost universal, that the influence of slavery 
upon productive energy is like the blight of mildew; that 
itis a moral and social evil; that it dues violence to the 
rights of man, as a thinking. reasonable, and responsible 
being. Influenced by such considerations, this State will 
oppose the introduction of slavery into any territory which 
may be acquired as an indemnity for claims upon Mexico.”” 


At aState convention in Pennsylvania, Colonel 
Samuel Black, of Pittsburg, offered the following 
resolution; Which was adopted unanimously: 


“ Resolved, That the Democratic party adheres now, as 
itever has done, to the Constitution of the country. Its 
jetterand spirit they will neither weaken nor destroy ; and 
they redeclare that slavery is a domestic local institution 
of the South, subject to State legislation alone, and with 
which the General Government has nothing to do. Where 
ever the State law extends its jurisdiction, the local insti- 
tution can continue to exist. Esteeming ita violation of 
State rights to carry it beyond State limits, we deny the 
power of any citizen to extend the area of bondage beyoud 
its present dominion; nor do we consider ita part ef the 
compromises of the Constitution, that slavery should for- 
ever travel with the advancing columns of our territorial 
progress.”” 

This same Colonel Black is now Governor of 
Nebraska, and recently vetoed a bill which had 
been passed by the Legislature, prohibiting sla- 
very in that ‘Territory. The exact progress of 
Democracy in eleven years is here made quite 
The De 

The Democratic members of the Legislature of 
the State of New York, in 1848, in a series of 
resolutions, included the following: 

“* Resolved, That while the Democracy of New York will 
faithfully adhere to all the compromises of the Constitu- 

tion, and maintain all the reserved rights of the States , they 


declare—sinee the crisis has arrived when that question 
must be met—their uncompromising hostility to the exten- 


sion of slavery in territory now tree.which has been or may | 


be hereafter acquired by any action of the Government of 
the United States.” 

Similar resolutions were adopted the same year 
at Utica, in which Hon. John Van Buren and 
Hon. Joun Cocurane participated. 

At a State convention of the Democratic party 
of Ohio, in the _— 1848, the following resolu- 
tion was adopted: 

“ Resolved, That the people of Ohio now, as they have 
always done, look upon the institution of slavery as an 
evil, unfavorable to the full developmentof our institutions; 
and that, entertaining these sentiments, they willieel it to 
be their duty 1o use all the powers consistent with the na- 
tional compact to prevent its increuse, to mitigate, and 
finally eradicate it.”’ 

It is said by gentlemen on the other side, that, 
because we refer to these and other similar facts, 
we thereby defend the Republican party. Such 
imputation will not restrain me from my duty, 
nor cause me to withhold such unquestioned 
facts as are a part of the political history of the 
country. Ata time like this, the public welfare 
should be above all parties or party interests. I 
am not the apologist of any party, yet 1 would 
willingly do justice to all. 

Mr. Speaker, the southern States which have 
seceded declare that they are separate and dis- 
tinct sovereignties, because of their alleged with- 
drawal from this Union. Sir, the right of seces- 
sion | will not discuss at this time, for ] have 
already placed myself on record in regard to it 
in some remarks | made during the last session. 
Now, I need only say that if a State has any 
right to withdraw from the Union, it is the right, 
not of secession, but of revolution. A constitu- 
tional right of secession is a monstrous paradox. 


Every State, however, that has suffered oppres- | 


sion or tyranny until it is no longer tolerable, 


has the inalienable right to protect itself, and, if | 


needs be, to resort to that remedy which is above 
all constitutions—the right of revolution. 


I shall not now further discuss the question of || 


secession. I concur, in opinion, with the gentle- 
man from Texas, [Mr. Hamitron,] in the opinion 
just expressed by him, that no State can right- 
fully or constitutionally secede without the con- 
sent of the other States. I have been taught to 
believe that the doctrines and opinions of Wash- 
ington, Madison, Jefferson, and Jackson, were 
right; and I find no sufficient reason for abandon- 
ing them now. On the contrary, I find in the 


events of the day much to cause me to adhere | 


more closely to their teachings. 
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Mr. Speaker, stx States have passed ordinances Iam free to say that I, for one, will vote for any 
declaring themselves free and independent sover- || compromise which may be put forward compe- 
eignties; and what do we find to be the fruits of || tent to meet the crisis through which the country 

| this ** peaceable’’ right of secession? Forts, ar- || is now passing. I care little about myself, polit- 
senals, dock-yards, arms, and munitions of war, | ically, because 1 want no political honors, unless 
public moneys, and property of various deserip- | can have them in the Union, and under the stars 
| tions belonging to the United States have been || and stripes of my whole country. (Applause in 
seized by lawless mobs and bands of armed men. || the galleries.] How, I ask, are we to heal these 
Not only that. The flaz—the flag of Tennessee || difficulties? One of my colleagues [Mr. ‘Tuomas 
as well as of Pennsylvania; the flaz of all the |) has said that we can * be content with no adjust 
States—has been grossly insulted and fired upon | ment that will not umite the South with us.” 
as it waved over an unarmed ship, bearing pro- | Now, I appeal to gentlemen here, and ask them 
| visions to our own soldiers, in the service of the |, how 1s it possible that we can agree upon any 
Government, while occupying and defending the || terms which will, at this time, bring back South 
property of the United States. In doing this, || Carolina, when she has declared, emphatically, 
these seceding States, or the armed bodies of men || thatshe will not come back upon any ternis what- 
who perpetrated these outrages, have been guilty | ever, and that her secession from this Union is 
of a violation of the laws of the land, and have | final and forever. Then a compromise which 
| made open war against the United States,as I will || shall be now satisfactory to South Carolina, and 
show. And they have violated and defied the | perhaps others of the cotton States, is impossible. 
plainest provisions of the Constitution. I saw to-day, in the Richmond Whig, an extvact 
[ will read a few clauses from the Constitution. | taken from the Charleston Mereury to the same 
| Section ten, article one, of the Constitution, says: | effect, stating that she does not intend to accept 
; any compromise, and does not intend to return 
to her allegiance to the Federal Union. 

These cotton States have gone out and severed 
their connection with the Federal Government, 
as they say,and for what? What are their griev- 
ances? 

1. They allege that the North has passed per- 
sonal liberty bills. 

2. That the fugitive slave law has not been 
faithfully executed. 

3. That the Republican party is opposed to the 
further extension of slavery into the free Terri- 
tories. 

4. That the Republican party intend to abolish 
slavery in the District of Columbia, and in tho 
dock-yards, arsenals, and navy-yards, under the 
exclusive jurisdiction of the United States. 

5. That they intend finally to abolish slavery in 
the States. 


“No State shall enter into any treaty, alliance, or cen 
federation.” ' F . . **No State shall, with- 
out the consent of Congress, lay any duty of tonnage, keep 

| troops or ship 3of war in time of peace, enter into any agree- 
ment or compact with another State, or with a foreign | 
| Power.” 

Article six, section three, says: | 

| 

** The Senators and Representatives” * Spc hie 3 

“shall be bound by oath or affirmation to support this Con- 
stitution.”’ 
Which is elsewhere declared to be ‘the su- 
preme law of the land.”’ 
Now, Mr. Speaker, when I came to this Con- | 
gress, and after a struggle of two months in organ- 
| izing the House, I repaired to that desk and took 
a solemn oath to support the Constitution and the 
| laws passed in pursuance thereof; and, sir, I say 
here in my place, that there is no power on earth 
that can ever induce or force me to utter one word 
| or do any act whatever, in any way,that willaid || 6, That the Republican party hates slavery; 
any State in going out of the Union. On thecon- || that Garrison, Phillips, and others denounce sla- 


trary, | intend to keep that oath faithfully and || very, and that we are in danger of invasions simi- 


| honestly as a member of this House; and | hope |} lar to that which John Brown made upon the soil 


and trust I shall be able to keep it and live up to |! of Virginia. 

it, so long as I remain upon the earth. ||} Youare all familiar with the John Brown affair; 
I say L will do nothing nor say anything which \| but we know that no party in the North, unless it 
will encourage any State to secede from this || be the few radical Abolitionists, justifies the con- 
Union. But yesterday I saw it announced inthe || ductof John Brown. Then there were the alleged 
Memphis Avalanche and the Memphis Appeal, || burnings of habitations and villages in Texas 
| papers published in my own State, that the Mis- | during the last year. An intelligent gentleman, 
sissipp! river was blockaded. ‘This is but another || longa resident of Texas, a few days ago furnished 
of the evil fruits of secession. We find, also, in || me with a map and other particulars, concerning 

| 

| 


an ordinance just passed by one of the seceding || these fires in Texas. From him I learned that 

States, (Louisiana,) a resolution which reads as || most of them occurred many miles apart, on the 

follows: |, same day and about the same hour of the day, to 

“That we, the people of Louisiana, recognize the free || wit: at two o’clock, p. m., on the 8th of August 

| navigation of the Mississippi river and its tributaries by all || last, when the thermometer was standing at 113°. 
friendly States bordering thereon.” Ta ay ee ; : i -- 5 

. . From information derived from him, Il am satisfied 

that these fires were not the work of incendiaries; 

yet it is charged that the North are sending theu 

| missionaries out there to burn up and destroy 

| the property and habitations of the people of that 

! 


What does all this mean? I understand from | 
it that all the States which are friendly to secession, | 
or which shall,secede hereafter, may freely navi- | 
gate the Mississippi river. | represent a constit- | 
uency that has an interest in the free navigation 
of that great Father of Waters and all its tributa- | 

| 
| 
| 
1 


State. 
Another grievance complained of is the cleciion 
| of Lincoln by a sectional party. He, it is said, 
has no sympathy with the South, and therefore 


ries. A portion of my constituents reside upon 
| Streams which are tributary to the Mississippi, 
and they are interested in the navigation of that | 
river. Now, L say here, that | do not believe || the Union. Itis said that Lincoln will oppose the 
Tennessee will secede. J hope she will not; and || furtherextension of slavery into Territories which 
1 intend to do all in my power to preventher doing || are now frec. Let me read an extract from a 
so. And should she remain in the Union, as her || speech of Mr. Buchanan, now President of the 
interests constrain her to do, the waters of the || United States, which he made upon the proposi- 
Mississippi must be kept free to all the people of | tion for the admission of Texas. He said: 
that State. | “In arriving at the conclusion to support this treaty, [the 
Mr. RUST. The gentleman says the Missis- | annexation of Texas,) I had to encounter but one serious 
sippi is blockaded. | obstacle, and this was the question of slavery. While I 
1| 
\ 


Mr. STOKES. I tld the gentleman my au- || and vigor, the constitutional rights of the southern. States 
thority was the Memphis Avalanche and the || over their slave property, L yet feel a strong repugnance by 
| Appeal, both Democratic disunion newspapers. || any act of mine to extend the present limits of the Union 
Mr. RUST. You did not quote the paragraphs | 

| 
| 


| however, I overcame these scruples, and now believe that 


the acquisition of ‘l'exas will be the means of limiting the 


| over a new slaveholding Territory. After mature reflection, 
| from those poem. I deny that the Mississippi | 
| domain of slavery.’ * ¢ 


is blockaded. 


be “That the 


Mr. STOKES. But here is the ordinance of || 2¢quisition Of Texas would, ere long, convert Maryland, 
| Virginia, Kentucky, and Missouri, and probably others of 


Louisiana, which declares that the Mississippi || the more northern siave States into free States, | entertain 
shall be free to all States which are friendly to || not a doubt.” 
them. Of course it is not to be free to those States || 
which are unfriendly. 
} 


Sir, while both sides of the House are trying 


| Lask, then, if opposition to the extension of 
| slavery is a cause for a dissolution of the Union, 
| why it was not done when Mr. Buchanan was 


‘| to compromise and heal our unhappy difficulties, |! elected? for this extract proves him to have been 


we are justified in precipitating a dissolution of 
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as much opposed to the extension of slavery asit 
was possible for him to be. ! say it was no suffi- 
cient cause when Mr. Buchanan was elected, and 
it furnishes only a pretext now. 

1x States have already seceded, and one mem- 
ber from another State (Mr. Reacan] has gon 
ho me to the State of Texas. Thirty-one south- 
ern members of this House have retired from this 
Hall, and twelve Senators have vacated their seats 
in the Senate. They have left us their southern 
brethren, to fight the battle alone. Now, although 
Mr. Lincoln 1s elected, it is well known to this 
House, and to the country, that, had those gen- 
tiemen remained in their seats, and stood to their 
posts like men and patriots, not one dollar could 


the Administration of Mr. Lincoln get out of the | 
Treasury, unless by the consent of an opposition || 
He could not || 


House, and a Democratic Senate. 
have formed his Cabinet, or even appointed a min- 
ister or a consul, without the consent of the Dem- 
ocratic Senate. Suppose, then, that they had stood 


their ground, and remained like men, as I think || 


they ought to have done: what would have been 
the effect of it? Why, sir, if we had exercised 


our ooo mate egacae stopping supplies, and 


in refusing to confirm presidential appointments, 
we could have prevented any unconstitutional in- 
terference with our rights, had such uterference 
been attempted by the incoming Administration. 
And with this power in our hands, it might have 


been used not only to prevent usurpation, but so || 


as to have secured unequivocal acknowledgment 
of all our just rights under the Constitution. To 
this we might have compelled the Republicans to 
accede, had our Representatives remained in their 
places. We could have decided to present to the 
people of the North and the South such amend- 
ments to the Constitution, or other guarantees, as 
we thought proper. We could have asked that 


these propositions be referred to the people of all 1] 


the States, in the mode prescribed by the Consti- 
tution, 
of the people, in whose willingness to do right 1 
have every confidence ; and ifthe Republican party | 
had refused to transfer the whole matter to the | 
States and the people, or to come to some such | 
reasonable terms of adjustment, we might have 
exercised the power of stopping the supplies; 
have refused to vote one dollar for carrying on 
this Government. But now, instead of having 
such power, we are left in the minority by the 
withdrawal of thirty-one members from the | 
House and twelve from the Senate And it now 
is in the power of the Republican party to refuse 
us whatever they choose,and yield us only what- 
ever they are willing to sentble 

Sir, a convention is to be held soon in Tennes- 
see, in which the State—which I in part repre- 
sent—is to decide whether she will go out of the 
Union. We are invited by the disunionists to 
follow them into this southern confederacy. 1, 
for one, enter my solemn protest against any such 
suicidal conduct. I will never agree toany such | 
an actof folly. What, sir; go into a southern | 
confederacy ; ally ourselves with the cotton States, | 
after they have abandoned us here, after they | 
have been faithless to us here; when, had they 
remained, we had the power of self-defense in our 
hands! If they wae not stand by us under | 
existing circumstances, can we rely upon them | 
when we shall have joined serach 
southern confederacy? We cannot. Faithless | 
now, faithless they would be then. Should they | 
see any cause to be hereafter dissatisfied, they 
would doubtless come forward with another se- 
cession ordinance, and withdraw from the south- 
ern confederacy. And where would we then 
stand? 

Why, sir, we are solemnly informed by them 
that they will notagree to any compromise. But 
what else do we find? Some time ago, in the 
Charleston secession convention, we find Mr. 
Packer holding this language. Speaking of the 
motive or reason which induced South Carolina 
to attempt breaking up the Government, he said: 

“It is no spasmodic effort that has come suddenly upon 
us, but it has Deen gradually culminating for a long series 


of years.”* 


| 
| 
| 


Mr. Ingles also said, at the same time: 
* Most of us have had this subject under consideration | 
for the lest twenty years.”’ 


Mr. Keitt, ano.her member ef the convention, | 
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We could thus have invoked the action 


'| of; and [ intend to show my Republican friends 


|| will see the necessity of taking such action here 


res to their || 
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and for the last eight years a member of this 
House, said: 

“[ have been engaged in this movement ever since I 
entered political life.”’ 

Mr. Rhett, another member of the convention, 
said: 

“It is nothing produced by Mr. Lincoln’s election, or 
the non-execution of the fugitive slave law. I[t is a matter 
that has heen gathering head for thirty years”? * * = * 
" ‘* We are about to sunder our relations with that sec- 

tion, [the North] and, f trust, forever.’’ 


And, yet, he now asks Tennessee to join that 


|| trolling spirit. I again say, there is no earthly 
|| power that can compel my consent to it, 

Are these causes, I again ask, sufficient for the 
dissolution of the Union? If they are, then they 


| 
|| the Presidency. And if they exist outside of Mr. 
| Lincoln’s election—and I have showed you they 
| have existed for years—then Mr. Douglas, Mr. 
dell, or Mr. Breckinridge, could no more have 
kept the Union together than Mr. Lincoln can. 
| But, if this movement goes merely upon the elec- 
tion of Mr. Lincoln, then, I say, it 1s too ridicu- 
lous to talk about. The present leading disunion- 
ists in my State, last summer, all promptly and 


|| earnestly insisted that the election of Mr. Lincoln | 
|| Was no cause for destroying the Federal Govern- || 


|| ment. 
| »« These grievances, if grievances there be, ex- 
|| isted for years past; and it was in the power of 
|| this Democratic party to have remedied them if 
| they chose. They had majorities in both Houses 
last Congress. 


passed them. If objectionable, why were they 
| not changed when the Democratic party had con- 
|| trol of both Houses of Congress, the Executive, 
and the judiciary? Why did not some gentleman 


that any southern man brought before Congress, 
to change our present territorial policy in regard 
to the slavery question. It cannot be done. The 

slavery question in the States and Territories is 


| precisely where the Democratic party placed it, || 
|| and where they have the power to maintain it. To | 
|| do this, they have only to remain in their places, || 


| and the Republican party are powerless in both 
| Houses of Congress. 
| Mr. Speaker, we have grievances to complain 


| that we have just cause to complain of them for 
some of theiracts; and I trust and hope that they 


and in the northern States as may allay the pub- 


| lic excitement and tranquilize the popular mind. || 


I was speaking of the election of Lincoln. Sir, 


there were various causes why he was elected. || 


| There were several candidates. Millions were | 
| supporting Mr. Douglas for his devotion to the | 
doctrine of non-intervention; otherssupported Mr. 


| Breckinridge, and subscribed to the new code of | 
| 


Jnion party rallied under the leadership of Mr. 
| Bell, pledged to **the Union, the Constitution, and | 

the enforcement of the laws.’’ What else? One of | 
| the most powerful causes of all was the extrava- | 
| gance, the waste, the profligacy, and, I think I 


can safely say, the corruptions of the present Ad- | 
ministration. These things alone caused thou- | 
sands of the people of the country to record their | 
votes for Mr. Lincoln for the Presidency, who | 
would not otherwise have voted for him. 
I contend, sir, that the election of Mr. Lincoln, | 

} 


under these circumstances, is no reason for a dis- 
solution of the Union. I think disunion can be 
fairly traced to the purposesand plans of the south- 
| ern league,which was concocted and deliberately 
| agreed upon over two years ago, by the leaders 
of the Democratic party in the cotton States, that 
they would go to Charleston and make certain 
demands on the northern Democrats; and, if re- 
fused, that they would set up a candidate of their 
own, and when defeated, as they expected and 
desired to be, then to strike for a southern con- 
federacy. They have publicly declared that their | 
| purpose was ultimately to build up a southern 
| confederacy upon the ruins of the present Union; 
| to reopen the slave-trade, conquer Mexico, and 
| annex Cuba, if in their power todoso They 


|| southern confederacy, of which he is to be acon- | 


exist outside of the election of Mr. Lincoln to | 


All the territorial laws are to- | 
|| day precisely as they were then, and as they | 


propose to remedy them? Show me the motion || 
onthe Journal of this House, or any proposition || 


oe to slavery in the Territories; while the || 
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expect or desire to accomplish all this: 
could not be attempted within the Uy; 
sion became necessary before they could atu = 
this long cherished purpose, They exnec ‘pt 
border States, with Tennessee and Nouk i. 
olina, to follow them in this wild crusad¢ ; Than 
purpose is to commit the whole South to tht W ; . 
revolutionary scheme; and so they have decla.... 
over and over again. te 
| Mr. Speaker, I cannot, I will not, conse: 
come a blind follower of those who boast that f 
years they have had no other or higher Sion ahs - 
| the destruction of my country; and I make the 
|| assertion here in my place, without fear of be . 
|| contradicted, that there is not one grie 
plained of that cannot be remedied in 
|| nor is there one which can be remedied out of it 

I desire my constituents to know that their best 
interests are in imminent peril, and that their peace 
and safety depend on standing by that Galen 
which has blessed them, and avoiding secession 
and disunion as the grave of their happiness on 
prosperity. The idea that a few conspiring mad. 
men, ambitious, disappointed politicians. me n 
who are seeking for power, can see themselves 
|| together and say this Union must be destroyed at 
| their bidding, is monstrous. So bold have become 
the advocates of this doctine of secession, that if 
a gentleman now expresses himself in favor of the 
| Union, and denies the wisdom or constitutional 

right of secession, he is denounced as a “ submis. 
sionist.’’ I am free to say, sir, that I had rather 
be called a ** submissionist,’’a submissionist to the 
|| lawsofmy country, than actas others have dom-— 
play the part of a traitor, and become a rebe} to 
a Government which never wronged me, and to 
which I owe my allegiance. Iam asubmissionist. 
|| I stand here in the presence of these Representa. 
|| tives of the people and proudly admit that I ama 
| submissionist; | do submit—I have sworn to do 
so—to the Constitution and to the laws passed in 
pursuance thereof, I intend to submit to them. | 
| intend to stand, in the future as in the past, on the 
Union platform adopted at Baltimore last summer 
—‘*the Union, the Constitution, and the enforce- 
ment of the laws.’’ [Applause.] 

But, say gentlemen, enforcement of the law is 
| coercion; and the cry of coercion is got up in the 
South. They ask: ** will you coerce a State?” 
| No, sir; I am not for coercing a State. But I claim 
| the right and power of the General Government 
to execute itslaws whenever it is expedient to do 
it, or necessary for the safety, the protection, and 
the happiness of the people of all the States; ina 
| word, when the public welfare requires it. | re- 
peat, I am not for coercing a State; and at the 
same time I am not for allowing a State to coerce 
me. I do not recognize the right of the State of 
| South Carolina to coerce the rest of the States. 


> And as jt 
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ie 


it to he. 


ing 

5 
Vance ex ym- 
the Union; 


| She has no right to do so, and I protest against 
it. I think, however, that moderation, prudence, 
and caution, ought to be used on the part of the 
President. Let us settle these difficulties peace- 
| ably, if we can. It can be done; and my opinion 
is, that it will be done, satisfactorily to reasonable 
men everywhere; at least satisfactorily to the bor- 
| der States, and Tennessee, and North Carolina. 
I have no idea of any settlement being made that 
will now satisfy the State of South Carolina. | 
do not look for that. I do not expect it; for South 
Carolina has declared emphatically that she will 
accept no compromise, and will have none; that 
her separation is final and forever. But I do hope 
and believe that all difficulties will be settled so as 
to satisfy the people of the border States. __ 
But weare told thatwe must go out of the Union. 
Yes, sir; Yancey said that two years ag . He 
laid the plan, and it has worked admirably. lt 
has moved like clock-work. That clock above 
me is not arranged with greater precision than was 
this southern league. Here in this city were Its 
chiefs, some of them at the head of various de- 
partments of the Government, assiduously work- 
ing to accomplish a treasonable destruction of the 
Union, and to subvert the very Constitution which 
they were sworn tosupport. Yes, sir, they have 
done all this. Mr. Yancey had his plan laid out 
| lastsummer. Mr. Breckinridge was his candidate. 
Mr. Bell was the candidate of the Union party; 
and here I will remark that I have found but ove 
man in my section of the country who was OPp- 
posed to the execution of the laws. He was an 
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36rH Cona....2D Sess. State of the Union—Mr. Stokes. Ho. or Reps. 

old fellow who had repeatedly been stalled in the | secession and disunion in the border States; and || _Sir, I have no hesitation in saying that uf the 
ealavoose. Lasked himto support Mr. Bell. Said || while I have faith in the good sense of the peo- } Union of these States is to be finally destroyed, 
he, “like Mr. Bell very well, and I like the Con- || ple, I shall not permit myself for a moment to || because of the existence of “African slavery, it will 
stitution and the Union very well, but damn the || despair. || sooner or later resuit in the final desti nof 
enforcementofthe laws.” angie) Mr. Yan- || I understand that the most earnest and patri- slavery. ] repeat, it will result in abolishine ut 
cey and these seceders, who metat Richmond and || otic efforts are being made in seven, at least, of || finally and forever. 

nominated John C. Breckinridge, declared their i! the slaveholding States, and I will not, as I said, a I do not for a moment doubt that the personal 
yurpose to be to rule the country according to || doubt the result. I can except Arkansas, if the ltberty laws will be repealed, or properly mod- 
their theories, or to break up this Government; || gentleman wishes me to do so. || ified, within a few months—at all events, so 
and when any one suggested the idea that the sup- || Mr. HINDMAN again made a remark which || soon as the people shall pass their judem t 


yorters of Breckinridge were disunionists, they || the reporter did not understand. || the polls. [see that Rhode Island has taken the 


indignantly denied it. They declared that every Mr. STOKES. Kentucky and Tennessee are || lead, and already repealed hers, and that steps 
insinuation of that kind was a libel upon Mr. || closely linked together by affection and interest. || have been taken in other States to accomplish a 
Breckinridge and the Democratic party. || Whatever misfortune falls upon Kentucky, falls || like result. It affords me pleasure to star that 

I proclaimed it everywhere, during last year, || also upon Tennessee. We are, then, struggling || the Republican and Democratic parties tn the tree 


together, and our joint efforts will be directed to || States are ready and willing so to amend (he Con- 
doing all we can to hold this Union together, and |) stitution as to render it impossible for any one 
finally to rescue our whole country from the perils || to believe that the people of the North desire to 
which environ it. | interfere with slavery in the States. This will 
Mr. Speaker, I speak what I am saying because || do much good, and will greatly tend to the res- 
was their ultimate design, and that, in the event || itis my duty. I speak, as I said, for the farmer, || toration of peace between the sections. 
of the election of a Republican President, such |! for the old soldier; I speak for the mechanic, and | The Constitution declares that you shall sur- 
would be the result. et they denied it before |} for the child of toil; I speak, also, for my wife || render such persons as have escaped from service 


the people. They declared that no such criminal || and 7 children; [ speak no less for my slaves, || or labor from one State into another. We ean 
intention or scheme existed. Had the honest peo- 


° i] - 
when I plead for the preservation of my country; || alter and change the present fugitive slave law so 
ple of Tennessee understood that such was the in- || for its destruction will involve all finally in one.|) as to make it, if possible, more effective, and at 
tention of these Democrats and disunionists in the 


! 

| : : : 

}} common ruin. | the same time to render it less offensive to the 
event of the election of Lincoln; had it been so | 


Gentlemen, I implore you, in the name of —_ of the free States. 
understood everywhere inthe South, Breckinridge || Heaven, to come to the rescue of our country. We are told in the South that it is the intention 


that if Abraham Lincoln was elected, the disu- 
nionists intended to make an effort to overthrow 
the Government. I had frequently hearé them 
say sO upon this floor during the last session of 
Congress. I proved by their own words that such 





would have been beaten—overwhelmingly defeat- || Forget your party prejudices while you do some- | of the Republican party to abolish slavery in the 
ed—in States and communities where he was most |! thing that will cenit the hands of the Union- || States where it now exists, and that therefore pro- 
earnestly supported. He would have been defeated || loving men everywhere—something which, with- || tection to our property, to our families, requires 
overwhelmingly by the Union-loving masses of || out injustice to any one, will enable us to beat || us to resist that party to the extent of overthrow- 
the country everywhere. But it was denied by || back the armies of disunion, and to reunite the || ing the Government! Our people are made to 
his supporters; they denounced the charge as an || bonds which have so long held us together a happy || believe this charge. You can allay that fear, you 
infamous slander. But history proves that we || and united people. For I believe that nothing less || can remedy this cause of complaint, without the 


were not mistaken. Everywhere around us we |) than the preservation of the Union can avert the sacrifice of principle or consistency. You have 
meet the evidences of a deep-laid conspiracy, hav- || ultimate horrors of a civil war, and the consequent || it now in your power to do it, and Lappeal to you 
ing for its unholy object the destruction of the || destruction of all that is most dear to those who | with the utmost confidence to give us an amend- 
best Government which has ever been vouchsafed || have homes and families to cherish and defend. || ment to the ConstituGion to meet this cause of 
to man. Mr. Speaker, it has been sometimes said that I || complaint. You declare the complaint unfounded, 

Why, Mr. Speaker, there are a number of dis- |! am not a friend to the South. Why? I suppose || and insist that the Constitution is sufficient as it 
union Democrats in my section of country who || it is because I will not agree to go with South || is. Then justice to yourselves requires that you 
have taken upon themselves a sort of paternal || Carolina in her mad career of destruction. Sir, || 


| should not hesitate in giving us this amendment, 
care and supervision of the rights of the South. || | have spoken here to-day because I feel that I || which we all admit is only rendering the present 
They have established a standard by which they || love my native South. I love the land of my birth, |; Constitution more specific and plain. By so doing 
test our sectional loyalty, and that standard re- || and the abode of my kindred. I love my people; || you will put this branch of the controversy for 

quires us to come out and denounce the Repub- || and, in my judgment, the only way to preserve |) ever at rest. Do this, and adjust the territorial 
lican party as guilty of lying, treason,and every || and protect their property, and to preserve the || question, and you will not only restore peace to 
other crime known to the criminal code; and if || peace and happiness of all, is to keep this Union the country, but you will, as was said by my 








we do not, we are submissionists and Abolition- || together, and live united like brethren. friend from North Carolina, [Mr. Gitmen,] fiur- 
ists. I shall be charged, no doubt, when the re- || Whenever you dissolve the Union, you bring, || nish a political winding-sheet for disunionists, 
marks [ am now submitting to the House are |! as a necessary result, the Canada line down to | fanatics, and traitors, North and South. 
published, with being a submissionist. But the || our borders, and you thereby increase the facali- There are various ways of adjusting the vexed, 
men who make these charges are not generally } ties for the escape of our slaves. And when they et abstract, question of slavery in the Territori 
those who own slave property, which they have || reach an independent, and perhaps a hostile coun- || It matters but little how it is settled so far as th 
purchased by labor and industry. No, sir; they || try, how will you reclaim them? With the dis- || extension of slavery is concerned. Yet the prin 
are, as a general rule, those who own neither \| tance that there is now intervening, they some- || ciple involved has been the cause of much of our 
slaves nor anything else, and who never will own || times escape, and they will continue to do so in || present trouble. I have always believed that it 


anything, for they have nothing now, and are too || all coming time. But, sir, I repeat, that when || mattered not so much how you settled the ques- 
lazy to work for anything. ([Laughter.] Yet |; you dissolve the Union, you establish a hostile || tion if you would adhere to the adjustment after 
they assume to supervise the interests of the slave- || Lacber three thousand miles in length, touching | it was made. 

holders, and to take care of their property, But, | the boundaries of Maryland, of Virginia, of Ken- \| My honorable friend from North Carolina | Mr. 


sir, there is another class of people in my State, || tucky, of Delaware, of Missouri, and even of || Gitmer] gave you a few days ago an illustration 





composed of honest, hard-working men. The || Texas. of this territorial question, which, for fairness, 
farmers, the mechanics, the merchants, and pro- But, again: I say to the southern people, that || was, in my judgment, unanswerable. Suppose, 
fessional men, who are loyal to the Constitution || we now have millions of friends at the North who || said he, there was on the one side of a certain line 


and the Union, and who are now moving Heaven || are loyal to the Constitution and the laws, and || eighteen farmers, and on the other side fifieen 
and earth to arrest the tide of disunion, and, if || who have, through weal and through woe, stood || and not having land sufficient to carry on their 
possible, to save this country from destruction,and || up for our rights—friends outside the Republican || farming operations, they should purchase another 
this Government from final overthrow. Nor will || party, and friends within that party; friends who | tract of land with their common money: would it 
| omit the old soldiers, who are pensioners upon || are willing to live up to the requirements of the || be right for either party in such case to deny par- 
your bounty, and whose means of subsistence || Constitution, and who, if we will be but patient, || ticipation in the cultivation of that land to the 
depends upon the preservation of that Govern- || can and will effectually aid us in securing all our || other? Certainly not. Why not, then, since the 
ment which owesits existence to their valor. They || just rightsand reasonable demands. Then, I want || Territories of the United States belong alike to the 
are now at work in the border States, working || my constituents to know, that when they break up || people of the North and the people of the South, 
with a will and energy such as have never been dis- | this Government, they not only aggravate every || grant that there shall be a line run like that of the 
played by them; with a will and resolution known || real or imaginary grievance, but we are necessa- Missouri compromise of 36° 30’ north latitude— 
only to those who feel that their liberties and their || rily alienated and estranged from our friends and || such a plan as is proposed in the original Crit- 
country are involved. They love their country || kindred in the North, who are willing now and at || tenden resolutions? speak particularly of the 
for its blessings; they love this Government be- || all times, if needs be, to rush to our defense; but || Crittenden resolutions, because they have appa- 
cause it has protected them, and they will not be || we shall have then made them our enemies. I im- || rently aroused more public attention than ‘any 
driven from its protecting flag at the bidding of || plore gentlemen, then, to healand harmonize these || other pending plan of adjustment. They have 
disunion. And I should be untrue to myself and || difficulties now, while we may, while we are here || been read and considered by the people, North, 
to them if I were not to raise my voice with theirs || together as friends and as brothers, and while each || South, East, and West. The general impression 
against this wicked scheme of my country’s en- || and all of us have still an interest in this glorious || seems to be that they will satisfy reasonable men 
emies. | Union. If we cannot do it now, tell me how itcan || everywhere. I can vouch for the fact that this 




















Mr. HINDMAN made a remark which was || be done after the Government shall have been de- |! plan will satisfy the border States, Tennessee and 
not heard by the reporter. } stroyed, when we are without the Constitution | North Carolina, in which the decisive battle for the 

Mr. STOKES. 1 cannot yield. I say we are || and withoutthatunity of interestand feeling which || Union is now being fought. Why not, then, adopt 
straining every nerve to beat back the tide of | still make us one people? ' this plan of settlement? 
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36TH CoNG....2D NSEss. 


Mr. Sewann, and other gentlemen professing 
like principles with himself, admit that the Su- 
preme Court of the United States has, in effect, 
decided that slavery exists in every inch of terri- 
tory belonging to the United States. That is the 
highest tribunal known to our Constitution and 
laws; and in questions involving a construction of 
the Constitution, it is the court of final resort. 
Why not settle this slavery question, then,at once 
upon the admissions made on all sides, and relieve 
the country from the fearful agitation which now 
shakes it ** from turret to foundation stone?’’ If 


a are not willing to adopt the Crittenden reso- | 
t 


iuons, then adopt the propositions submitted by 
my colieague, (Mr. Ernenipée,) which are sub- 
stantially the border State propositions. 
you cannotdo this, you ought not to refuse adopt- 
ing the measures reported - the gentleman from 
Ohio, [Mr. Corwin,] the chairman of the com- 
mittee of thirty-three. 
State into the Union, with her laws protecting 
slavery. But I sce that my hour has nearly ex- 
pired; and Ll can only take ume to say that [ will 
= my support toany proposition that will fairly, 
ionorably, and finally settle those disturbing 
questions which so fearfully distract the peace of 
the country. 

A word more, and I have done. 
drawal of a State from this hitherto happy politi- 
cal family is suggestive of painful reflections. It 
is quite as absurd and unaccountable as would be 
the conduct of that father, who, with his wife and 


children, was securely sheltered within a com- | 


fortable habitation, with every comfort and lux- 
ury which could add to their happiness, delib- 
erately walking out, firing their dwelling, and 
consigning it to the flames, without having made 


a single provision for the construction of a new | 


abode, or for protection against the fierce storms 
of heaven. [Applause.] 

Inconclusion, | appeal to my Republican friends 
to do their duty, under a sense of their great re- 
sponsibilities, and according to the dictates of a 
generous magnanimity. They have the power 
to restore peace to our unhappy country, and | 
confidently believe you will show your willing- 
ness todo so. I implore you, in behalf of our 
common country, that you will not stand hesitat- 
ing, in such an hour as this, upon mere abstract 
and impracticable issues. When you follow the 
Constitution you surrender no principle, nor are 
you false to any platform of your party. Letus, 


And if | 


Admit New Mexico as a | 


The with- 


Mr. Speaker, pass the Crittenden resolutions, or | 


any other proposition which will conciliate our 
divided people, and attach them once more to this 
Union, as with heoks of steel. Let us do our 
whole duty in this dread emergency, and joy and 
gladness will once more pervade the limits of our 
whole country. Your noble conduct will then be 
hailed with shouts by a rejoicing people, who will 
attest their gratitude by the ringing of bells, the 
booming of cannon, the flying of canvas, and every 
token that a grateful people can manifest to the 
benefactors of mankind. 

Let us not deceive ourselves with any such de- 


lusion as a reconstruction of the Government, in | 


the event of a separation of the North and the 
South. Dismemberment will not be followed by 
a reunion of these States. Disunion means war 
—civil war—and fraternal blood cannot reunite 
us in the bonds of Union and brotherly love. 
Sir, these disunion, seceding Democrats broke 
up their party at Charleston. They cannot now 
reconstruct a political organization. The very 
spirit of disunion forbids it; and how can we 
expect the wanton destroyers of our present 
Union to reconstruct it when it has been torn to 
pieces. The idea is ridiculous. No manshould 
vermit himself to be thus deceived. I warn the 
nent masses of the country against this at- 
tempt to mislead them. 

Mr. Speaker, | never have, nor I never will, 


utter one word designed to alienate one portion | 


of our country from the other. Should | ever 
so far forget myself as to attempt writing or 


speaking a line or a word against the Union of | 


these States, or in behalf of those who now seek 
the overthrow of the Government, I trust my 
tongue and arm may become palsied and motion- 
less. Let me die, as I have lived, a citizen of the 
Jrce Untren States of America. 





State of the Union—-Mr. Quarles. 








STATE OF THE UNION. 


SPEECH OF HON. J. M. QUARLES, 
OF TENNESSEE, 
In THe House or ReEpreseNTATIVES, 
February 1, 1861. 





The House having under consideration the report from 


the select committee of thirty-three— 


Mr. QUARLES said: 

Mr. Speaker: | have not sought the floor in 
the vain belief that any feeble utterances of mine 
can stay the tide of events which is, I fear, bear- 
ing us with irresistible force into the maelstrom 
ef anarchy and civil war; but in the hope that I 


may pee 6 induce gentlemen on both sides of | 


the 
our common country irrevocably into revolution 
and fraternal strife. Sir, I should be recreant to 


ouse to pause and reflect before they plunge | 


the high trusts which a generous and patriotic | 
constituency have confided to me, if | did not exert | 
/my every energy to allay the excitement which | 
now unhappily pervadesevery section of ourcoun- | 


try, and doevery act which patriotism can prompt 
to give peace to our distracted land. This is not 
the time for disquisitions upon the theory of our 
Constitution, or for refined and critical distine- 
tions between the rights of the Federal Govern- 
ment and those reserved to the States. Revolu- 
tion actually exists, and we must deal with stern 


and unyielding facts. Six ofour sister States have | 


shot madly and hurriedly from their accustomed 
orbits, and no longer revolve around our Federal | 


governmental center. The ** sweet wreath of our 
Union has been unbound,”’ universal distrust and 
wide-spread pecuniary disaster pervades every 
circle of society and all the avocations of life; and 
it is the first and highest duty of a patriot and 
Representative to address himself to the task of 


| composing the differences which have produced 
| these baneful consequences. 


| that I believe it has no warrantin the Constitution | 


Mr. Speaker, there is no man who has less 
sympathy with the hasty and reckless course of 
our sister States of the South, in their wild scheme 
of disunion, than myself. They have been rash 
and precipitate in their action, and have refused 
even to advise and consult with us ef the border 
slave States, whose interests were to be so mate- 
rially affected by their action; but, in a delirium 


of excitement, which seems to have overborne | 
their reason, they have rushed madly on, reckless | 


And 


of consequences to themselves or others. 


without stopping to refute the political heresy of | 
| secession, under cover of which they seek to shelter || 
| themselves, I content myself with the declaration 


of the United States. I think, sir, that when our 
forefathers adopted our present form of Govern- 
ment, they intended that it should be enduring, 


|, and were not guilty of the folly of leaving a re- | 


| served right in any one of the States to destroy 


| gentlemen? 


the very Government they ordained, and conse- 
quently every right which was expressly dele- 
gated to it. I do believe, however, in the sacred 
right of revolution; and whenever any Govern- 


ment becomes oppressive to its citizens it is as |) 


well their right as it is their solemn duty to throw 


it off, and establish such a form of governmentas | 
is consonant with their honor, liberty, and inter- | 


ests. This is the right our fathers exercised when 
they threw off the yoke of British domination and 
tyranny; and thisis the word they used to describe 
it. It is the bolder and manlier word, and savors 
of the spirit of 1776. Ideny the constitutional right 
of any State to secede from the Union, but affirm 
the inalienable, inherent right of every free man 
in it to revolutionize his Government whenever it 
becomes oppressive and destructive of the ends 
for which it was formed. 

But, sir, in order to get at the true cause of the 
revolution now in progress in the Gulf States, it 
is necessary to revert to the initial point. Why 
this dissatisfaction among whole communities in 
the South? Is there no cause for it, or does itexist 
alone in the distempered imaginings of southern 
Let us arrive at a correct diagnosis 
of this political disease; and, if possible, eradicate 
it. Northern gentlemen ask for a specification of 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


southern wrongsand grievances, and declare readi- | 
‘ness to consider them. The differences which ex- || 
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ist between the two sections, in my judgment 

consists, not so much in any particular ck 
the northern States, although | could enun . ‘, 
many which are violative both of the Const - co 
of the United States and the rights of aronerte > 
citizens of the southern States, but In the .. 
that an overshadowing an! dominant | ' 


Marty } 
arty has 


arisen in the free States of this Union, the }, ine 
vital, and controlling principle of which jg hyo.’ 


tility to slavery, with the avowed and openly de 
clared policy that the paramount domestic ee 
tion of the southern States shall be forever excluded 
from the common Territories; and declares C 
the most deliberate and well-considered resolycq 
of both conventions and Legislatures, that slay, 4 
is a great moral and political cvil, and, as gyoir 
should be abolished wherever the Federal Goy’ 
ernment has the power, under the Constituti ‘ 
to do so; and, with this one idea of anti-slavery 
as a common party vinculum, have nominated and 
elected a President and Vice President of the Up). 
ted States, both residing in free States; and haye 
succerded in consolidating the entire North jy 
their support. 

The free States, with a system of labor dissim- 
ilar to that of the slave States, have a large ma. 
jority in every department of the Government: 
and the Republican party now controls every free 
State in the Union—the free States being nineteen 
This is a 
new phase in the politics of the country; and the 
slave States, being the weaker, are at the mercy 
of the dominant section. This, sir, is the try 
source of uneasiness and distrust on the part of 


on, 


the South. They know their weakness and your 
| power; and it is from the avowed hostility of the 


dominant section to one of the most cherished in- 


| stitutions of the weaker section that this apprehen- 


sion and anxiety springs. And itis for this reason 
you see southern men asking further constitu- 
tional guarantees and a more explicit recognition 
of their peculiar institution—slavery—in the or- 
ganic law of our Government. 

And this brings me, sir, to the consideration of 


_the several propositions now before the House; 


and [ shall discuss them in the order in which 
they stand for our action. First, the proposed 
amendments to the Constitution, offered by Mr. 
CRITTENDEN in the Senate, and moved in this 


| House by Mr. CLemens, of Virginia, asanamend- 


ment to the propositions of the committee of thirty- 
three; which provide as follows: 


Whereas serious and alarming dissensions have arisen 
between the northern and southern States, concerning the 
rights and security of the rights of the slaveholding States, 
and especially their rights in the common territory of the 
United States; and whereas it is eminently desirable and 
proper that those dissensions, which now threaten the very 
existence of this Union, should be permanently quieted and 
settled by constitutional provisions, which shall do equal 
justice to all sections, and thereby restore to the people that 
peace and good will which ought to prevail between all citi- 
zens of the United States : Therefore, 

Resolved by the Senate and House of Representatives of the 
United States of America in Congress assembled, (two thirds 
of both Houses concurring,) That the following articles be, 
and are hereby, proposed and submitted as amendments to 
the Constitution of the United States, which shall be valid 


| to all intents and purposes as part of said Constitution, 


| 


' 
i 


when ratified by conventicns of three fourths of the several 
States. 

Arricte 1. In all the territory of the United States now 
held or hereafter acquired, situate north of latitude 36° 30, 
slavery or involuntary servitude, except as a punishment 
for crime, is prohibited while such territory shall remain 
under territorial government. In all the territory south ol 
said line of latitude slavery of the African race is hereby 
recognized as existing, and shall not be interfered with by 
Congress, but shall be protected as property by all the de- 
partments of the territorial government during its contin- 
uance; and when any territory, north or south of said line, 
within such boundaries as Congress may prescribe, shall 
contain the population requisite for a member of Congress, 
according to the then Federal ratio of representation of the 
people of the United States, it shall, if its form of govern 
ment b» republican, be admitted into the Union on an equal 
footing with the original States, with or without slavery, 4s 
the constitution of such new State may provide. 

Art. 2. Congress shall have no power to abolish slavery 
in places under its exclusive jurisdiction, and situate within 
the limits of States that permit the holding of slaves. 

Art. 3. Congress shall have no power to abolish slavery 
within the District of Columbia so long as it exists 1") the 
adjoining States of Virginia and Maryland, or either, nor 
without the consent of the inhabitants, nor without just 


| compensation first made to such owners of slaves as do not 


consent to such abolishinent. Nor shall Congress at avy 
time prohibit officers of the Federal Government or en! 
bers of Congress, whose duties require them to be in said 
District, from bringing with them their slaves and holding 
them as such during the time their duties may require whem 
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to remain there, and afterwards taking them from the Dis- | 
trict. ae ‘ | 
Ant. 4. Congress shall have no power to prohibit or hinder 
the transportation of slaves from one State to another, or to | 
a Territory in which slaves are by law permitted to be held, 
whether that transportation be by land, navigable rivers, or 
by tle sea. =. a ‘ 
“arr. 5. That in addition to the provisions of the third 
paragraph of the second section of the fourth article of the 
Constitution of the United States, Congress shail have 
power to provide by law, and it shall be its duty so to pro- 
vide, that the United States shall pay to the owner who 
shall apply for it the full value ef his fugitive slave, in all | 
cases when the marshal, or other officer, whose duty it 
was to arrest said fugitive, was prevented trom so doing by | 
yiolence or intimidation, or when after arrest said fugitive 
was rescued by force, and the owner thereby prevented and 
obstructed in the pursuit of his remedy for the recovery of 
his fugitive slave, under the said clause of the Capstitu- 
tion and the laws made in pursuance thereof. And in all 
such cases, When the United States shall pay for such fugi- | 
tive, they shall have the right, in their own name, to sue | 
the county, city, or town, in which said violence, intimi- 
dation, or rescue Was committed, and to recover from it, 
with interest and damages, the amount paid by them for 
said fugitive slave. And the said county, city, or town, 
atter it has paid said amount tothe United States, may, for 
its indemnity, sue and recover from the wrong-doers, or 
rescuers, by whom the owner was prevented from the re- 
covery of his fugitive slave, in like manner as the owner 


South. By the treaty of Paris, made on the 30th 
ernment of France the Louisiana territory, ex- 
tending from the mouth of the Mississippi to 


1,136,496 square miles; every foot of which was 


made so; and our Government was pledged to 
protect it. 
following words: 

The inhabitants of the ceded territory shall be incor 


as soon as possible, according to the principles of the Fed 
eral Constitution, to the enjoyment of all the rights, advant- 


and, in the mean time, they shall be maintained and pro- 
tected in the free enjoyment of their liberty, property, and 
the religion which they profess.” 


vast extent of territory, wherever settled —and 
there were many settlements on it—slaves were 
held as property; and this article of the treaty of 
Paris has always been understood, both cotem- 


himself might have sued and recovered. |, Louisiana Territory while its territorial condition | 


Art.6. No future amendment of the Constitution shall || remained. But in 1820 we established the line of 
affect the five preceding articles, nor the third paragraph of 


the second section of the first article of the Constitution, || 36° 30" north latitude, and prohibited slavery - 
nor the third paragraph of the second section of the fourth || all that portion of this vast emptre north of that 
article of said Constitution; and no amendment shall be || line; which gave to the North 977,602 square 
made to the Constitution which will authorize or give to | miles, retaining for the slave States only 158,894 
Congress any power to abolish or interfere with slavery in || 3 . S . + a c 
any of the States by whose laws it is or may be allowed or || square miles. Thus, in the parution ofa ters “ 
permitted. tory all slave by the terms of the treaty by which 

The first and most important of these proposed |) t Was acquired, the South relinquished to the 
amendments to the Constitution establishes the || North 818,708 square miles more of territory than 
old Missouri compromise line by constitutional || she retained to her own use. Can it be asserted 
amendment—the Supreme Court having decided | 
that it could not be ion by congressional enact- | 
ment. Mr. Speaker, in order that we may prop- | 
erly understand and appreciate the present status | 
of the slavery question, as connected with the 
Territories, it is necessary that we shall take a | 
hurried glance at our territorial policy since the 
formation of our Government, and see if we can 
deduce from it any principles of equitable com- 
promise, on which we can all honorably and con- 
sistently act, and settle our present differences. 

In 1783, when our treaty of peace was made 
with Great Britain, by which our independence 
as a nation was secured to us,and acknowledged 
by that Power, no State now free owned one acre 
of land outside of its then boundary as a State; 
nor did one of them cede to the General Govern- 
ment one foot of land. The States now known 
as the slave States of the Union, owned an aggre- 
gate territory of 638,016 square miles; and the 
States known as the free States an aggregate of 
territory of 169,662 square miles—the now slave 
States owning 468,354 square miles more terri- 
tory than the now free States; the slave States 
owning nearly four times as much territory as 


of the Government for the aggrandizement of the 
South, and to the detriment of the North? The 
South might have retained all this. Nor did our 
fathers think, when they confidingly yielded to 
you this vast preponderance over them in the Gov- 
ernment as a section, that it would ever be used 
to crush the South and destroy its most cherished 
institution. 

But, sir, I must hurry on, for my hour is fast 
expiring. 

By the Florida purchase, the slave States ac- 


making a total of 333,624 square miles. By the 
treaty of Gaudaloupe Hidalgo, our total acquisi- 
tion of territory was 665,486 square miles. Of 
this the North has already acquired California, 
containing 188,981 square miles; leaving now un- 
disposed of New Mexico and Utah, which con- 
tain 476,505 square miles. 

1 ask, sir, to recapitulate the statistics which I 
have collected, from the report of the Commis- 
sioner of the Land Office: 

Square miles. 











- In 1763 the South owned. ...c.ccccccccccccsce 638,016 
the free States. WORIR BORG scids vheas sweconvcas vousetecns 239,558 
Now, sir, let me ask my northern brother, how | — 
the slave States disposed of this vast domain? cnniee ~ South but.. ee dav si eaten decades 398,458 
: ap . = a S . . a rrom je Loutsiana purchase the south ac- 
Did the y retain itw ith the view of ¢ xtending sla OE WEES 60.56 scence wagneesss se8 Gs eanees 158,896 
very into it, and, upon the idea of slavery exten- || Plorida...... i ccedcs dave Sit twar ewe aiead 59,268 
sion, take control of the Government, to the entire || Texas........... go ceeeesedawawks bias ccensee 274,356 
exclusion of our northern brothers? They might || a 
° ss : i) OME MEN ast nutedeeseeeacsies Adve ucene's 890,978 
have done it. The South was then strong, and || 9 
youweak. Did they use their strength to retard |} Total increase of the South...... radaneties 252,962 
the growth of any of your material interests? No, , ——— 
_s yor | i . — 
sir. But with a lavish and munificent hand they | In 1783, the NN SS iirc ace ankadebeidedas 169,662 
es Se f their al d: Wissidin slonh win Ve COIR onc dae 955.000 bcices ceseoecsnnse 239,558 
gave you of their abundance—YV irginia alone Ziv- |) Louisiana purchase............eceeeeeeeeeees 977,602 
Ing to you 239,558 square miles, and forever pro- || Mexican treaty...........eeeeeeeeees movcondas DOGS 
hibiting slavery in it, thereby swelling your ag- aenarepres 
‘vate of story fi 9.662 s mile 1,575,803 
gregate of territory from 169,662 square miles to | ; 
09.99 “7 > aoore > re et ‘ : , , 
409,220, and reducing the aggregate of slave ter Total increase of the North since 1783....... 1,406,141 


ritory trom 638,016 square miles to 398,458; from 
which generous cession you have since erected 
the great States of Ohio, Indiana, Illinois, Mich- 
igan,and Wisconsin. And yet, sir, I hear men of 
my own section on this floor, as well as from the 
North, declare that the whole force of the Govern- | 
ment has heretofore been wielded for the exten- 
sion of the institution of slavery, and against the 
North. Sir, it is grossly erroneous, and wholly 
unsustained by the facts. 

But I beg gentlemen of the North to follow me | cent. 
yet further in the investigation of this question, 
to the next partition of territory; for we have 
always, until the last acquisition—that under the 


In the seventy-seven years which have elapsed 
since our independence as a nation of the earth 


day of April, 1803, we purchased from the Gov- | 


Vancouver’s Island, and containing an area of | 
slave territory, and by the terms of the purchase | 


Article three of said treaty is in the | 


porated in the Uniah of the United States, and admitted | 


ages, and immunities of citizens of the United States; | 


No one doubts or questions, sir, that in all this | 


poraneously and since, to pledge our Government | 
to the protection of this species of property in the | 


that this is illiberal—that this is using the power | 


quired a territory of 59,268 square miles; and by | 
the annexation of Texas, 274,356 square miles, 


was acknowledged by Great Britain, the southern | 
or slave States have gained, in territory, 252,962 
square miles, while the North, or free States, have 
gained, since the same period, 1,406,141 square | 
miles. The South has increased the area of slave | 
territory about 33 per cent., while the North tas 
increased the area of free territory over 1,000 per 
In 1,217,160 square miles of the territory 
thus acquired by the North, slavery existed by 
law at the time of its acquisition by our Govern- 
ment, and from which it has been abolished. In || tory was slave, and we have three times divided 
treaty of Guadaloupe Hidalgo—divided our terri- || the 252,962 square miles of territory acquired by 
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quisition, and continues yet to exist. Now, sirs, 
with these facts before us—and they are reliable 
—how can gentlemen say that the powers of the 
Federal Government have been used to foster, 
protect, and extend slavery at the expense of the 
free States. The statement is wholly untrue, and 
cannot be sustained. Thus much I desired to say, 
sir, in defense of my section, which has- be en 
grossly misrepresented upon this subject. 
| The question now for our immediate action is, 
how shall we dispose of the four hundred and seven- 
ty-six thousand five hundred and five square miles 
of territory embraced in the Territories of Utah 
and New Mexice? I think, sir, the proposition 
of the disting:‘shed Senator from Kentucky {Mr. 
Crirrenven} disposes of this question justly, 
| fairly, and honorably to both sections, and should 
therefore be adopted. It protracts the time-hon- 
| ored Missouri compromise line through the Ter- 
ritory of New Mexico; prohibiting slavery on the 
north of that line and protecting it on the south 
|| of the line, while it is a Territory; leaving the 
people on each side ef this line of partiuon the 
| option to have slavery or not,as they may choose, 
when they form a constitution, preparatory to 
admission into the Union. Does this not strike 
gentlemen of the North as equitable, as reason- 
able? You of the North will by this have the 
| lion’s share of that which remains. But I am an- 
swered by the gentlemen of the Republican party 
| that this would be inconsistent with the platform 
of their party as pronounced at Chicago last June, 
and that they cannot consent to protect slavery 
anywhere. I would appeal to gentlemen of that 
party to sink the partisan in the patriot, to lift 
their heads above the murky atmosphere of party 
politics, and remember that they have a country 
to serve as wellasa party to obey. Inevery com- 
promise, each party and each section must yield 
some of its claims. It was in this spirit our 
fathers formed our Constitution and organized our 
present form of government. 
‘(| Now, let us see what each will gain and lose 
| by the adoption of this amendment. You of the 
Republican party claim that you have the con- 
stitutional right, and it is your duty, to exclude 
slavery from all the common Territories; and you 
say so in your platform, upon which you have 
elected Mr. Lincoln. This right is dented by all 
arties at the South, and by many at the North, 
bet we are not left in doubt about it, for the Su- 
| preme Court of the United States has expressly 
| decided that a citizen may go to any Territory of 
| the United States and take with him his slave, 
| and that the General Government is bound, under 
the Constitution, to protect him in his right of 
property in the slave so carried to the Territory, 
as long as its territorial condition remains. 
Chief Justice Taney, in the case of Dred Scott 
|| vs. Sanford, thus decides: 
|| ** Every citizen of the United States has a right to take 
witb him into the Territory any article of property which 
the Constitution of the United States recognizes as prop 
erty. The Constitution of the United States recognizes 
slaves as property, and pledges the Federal Government to 
| protect it. And Congress cannot exercise any more author 
| ity over property of that description than it may, constitu- 
| tionally, over property of any other kind.”’ 

Thus we see that a slave owner now has the 
right, under the Constitution, to go with his slave 
property to any part of our common territory and 
keep his slave there, and it is the duty of the Fed- 


eral Government to protect him in the right of 


property in his slave so carried. Now, if the 
South give up this right north of this line, in 
more than half of the territory now under consid- 
eration, is it too much for us of the South to ask 
you of the North to agree and consent that this 
principle of constitutional law, as expounded by 
|| the highest tribunal known to our laws shall re- 
main in force south of the line of partition? We 
ask for no new right south of this line; but yield 
to you our right, judicially established by the court 
of last resort, in more than half the territory, in 
consideration that you will not abolish our consti- 
tutional rights south of the line. Surely, a fair- 
minded man will accede to this proposition. 
Sut you say this territory was free when ac- 
quired from Mexico. Granted. But [ beg you 
to remember that every other acquisition of terri 


| slave territory with you. Can you net now, for 


torial acquisitions between the North and the || the South, slavery existed at the time of the ac- || the sake of peace and quict, and for the preser- 
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V ( m Union, divid ven freé 
ti Bu ! ; ( wl il ace 
| d ot even k 
y ! iof that portion of the 
territ uth of t to take it as we 
firnd it, with th vs which the people of New 
, I t . 
Whe Xie ivi ii to enact for themselves, for 
slavery | ady been established by a law of 
the ‘I ry, Which is now in full force. Is this 
unl Cannot our northern friends give 
to 1 f the South this fair, equitable, and just 
dem d If not,th I fear thed iy: of our Repub- 
lic arc numbered: tthe greatest, best,and freest 
Government on earth will be destroyed, and for- 
ever. twill ask, sir, to be permitted to read the 
law of New Mexi tablishing slavery in that 
Territory: 
An acttoy le for the protection of property in slaves 
in this ‘Territory. 

Be it enact e Le itive Assembly of the Territory 
of li i ( ry person who shall be convicted 
of the unlawful | rolastave, or other offense upon the 
per ‘ vithin this Territory, whether as principal 


uffer the same pains and penalties as if 


the party upon whose person the offense was committed had 
b ii White person, 

. ES ) porson Whoshall steal any slave with the 
int that wer, or one having an interest in such 
wha | itt ted or contingent, legal or equi- 
tal ) i 4 use or benefitot such slave, 
sli ullor tinprisonment for a term not 
mio enonorl than four years, and be fined in a 
stm nol more than $2,000 nor less than $500. And every 
pe wl i by violence, seduction, or other means, 
take and carry entice away any slave with the like 
tutent, shall be deemed and held, for every purpose what 
‘ tol tolen such slave, within the meaning of this 
act Ac «d every person who, knowing any slave to have 
been st nas aloresaid, shall aid, assist, or advise in or 
aboutt urving away of such slave, shall suffer the like 
pt i ibove prescribed against the person st al 
ing such i i d 

“Sy 3. Every ] um Who shall carry or convey, or 
willinu ' Lin carrying or conveying any slave, the prop 
eri i i With the inteator for the purpose ot aid 
it \ to escape out ot this Territory. 
or l 1 ind beyond the control or recov- 


‘ ‘ ! r, or Who shall willlully secrete or 


con jeuch stave trom his owner or master, shall, upon 
‘ a the , suller the same penalties as are pre 
K { egoing section of this act. And, in any 
it p rre nstany person forthe violation of 
wiv { provisio ol this act, the property in the slave 
5 | laid, at charged to belong to any person hav- 
ini est in i iN vhether such interest be 
‘ ble, presentor future, joint or several, vested 
or rt 
But here, , Lam met with another objection 
bys ni f the Republican party. They say 
| ‘ ree to any amendment of the 
which admits the right of property 
T i that you cannot by any law 
chat hana ity, tou ' favorite expression 
of th from ¢ ticut, [Mr. Ferry.) 
Yow, sir, | ; oO k and see what your 
fathers, as we mine, thought in regard to this 
rightof y erty in slay fn the laws of Mas- 
sacl , | find the following, passed in 1698: 
A law fi dding to trade or truck with any In- 
dian, mulatto, or negro servant or slave, or other 
known di ute nad disord rhy ye rson, of whom 
there Is justcanu f suspicion;and such person to 
be punished by whipping for so trading.”’ I read 
from Hunt’s Law of he domand Bondage,a book 
wri rand p blished in Boston, pages 262 and 
263. In 1703,sam , [find **Anact restraining 
t! cn rot mul tto or negro slaves with- 
out giving security to the town that they should 
not become chargeable And chapter four, ** An 
act that Indians, mulattoes, and negroes, shall not 
be abroad at night after nine o clock.’’ And we 
find t] haraeter of legislation running through || 
the | proces dings of ell the northern 
States, treating negro slaves, as we aow do, as 
property; regulating their action, and keeping a | 
wholesome espior over their habits and con- | 
duct. Thus thought and acted your Puritan fore- 
fathe rs on this subj he ; 
But | now desire, sir, to call the attention of the | 


members on this floor from New England to a 
very curious fact in their history. TI read, sir, 
from the ol on pages 268 and 
269. In May, 1643, a confederacy to be known 
as the United Colonies of New England was en- 
tered into at Boston by delegates from Plymouth, 
Connecticut, and New Haven, and the general 
court of Massachusetts; and among the articles ot 
agreement, a portion of the eighth 1s as follows: 


same \ ime, note 


*‘ It is also agreed that if any servant run away from bis 
master into any of these confederate jurisdictions, that, in 
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such case, upon certificate of one magistrate in the juris 
diction outot which the said servant fled, or upon other due 
proot, the said servant shall be delivered either to his mas- 
ter or to any other that pursues him, and brings such certifi 
cate or proof.’? 

This, sir, was the first fugitive slave act adopted 
on the continent of America, giving the right to 
the master to reclaim his fugitive slave upon the 
simple certificate of one magistrate, and enacted 


change of the ratifications of this treaty, or any «i: - 
other private property.’’ . es 


I would also call to the notice of the Hous, 


| this connection, an opinion of Chief Justic, P. = 


} 


' 


by your Puritan fathers. Did they not think there || 


could be property in man? And the fugitive 


slave law which some States of the North now | 
nullify, is not half so stringent in its terms as this. || 


And acting upon this right, I find in 2 Hazard, 
from page 57 to page 69, in 1646, a correspond- 
ence between the commissioners for the United 
New England Colonies, and Governor Keift, of 


New Netherlands, in which the commissioners | 


hold the following language: 


**An Indian captive, liable to public punishment, fled 
from her master at Harttord, is entertained in your house 
at Hartford, and though required by the magistrate, is, under 
the hands of your agent there, denied; and we hear she is 
either married or abused by one of yourmen. Such aser- 
vant is part of her master’s estate, and a more considerable 
part than a beast. Our children will not long be secure if 
this be suffered.’? 


To which Governor Keift said, in reply: 

** So far as concerns the barbarian handmaid, although 
it be appreheded by some that she is no slave, but a free 
woman, because she was neither taken in war, nor bought 
with a price, but was in former time placed with me by 
her parents for education.” 

Now, sir, we find no such thing urged here as 
that there can be no property in man; but we find 
your fathers and mine holding slaves as property; 


enacting laws by which they might be recaptured | 
if they should escape from one colony to another; | 


and actually demanded, not as a person, but in 
the very language of the demand, as a part of their 
master’s estate. Are you more conscientious than 
your Puritan fathers? It will be hard for you to 
convinee the civilized world of that fact. But,sir, 1 
find in the treaty of peace with Great Britain, in 
1783, signed by Richard Oswald, John Adams, 
Jenjamin Franklin, John Jay, and Henry Lau- 
rens, a distinct recognition of the right of property 
inslaves. ‘The seventh article of that treaty con- 
cludes as follows: 


** All prisoners on both sides shall be set at liberty, and 


his Britannie Majesty shall, with all convenient speed, and | 


without causing any destruction, or carrying away any ne- 
groes or other property of the American inhabitants, with 
draw all his armies, garrisons, and fleets from the said Uni- 


ted States, and from every port, place, and harbor, within | 


the same. 
I would ask gentlemen of the North if Frank- 


lin and Adams and Jay could admit, in the very 
treaty of our independence, that the right of prop- 


erty in slaves existed, in order to secure our liber- | 
ties, if they, their descendants, cannot now recog- | 


nize the same right in order to perpetuate them ? Or 
have you sunk to such an unfathomable depth be- 


low the lofty and ardent patriotism of your fathers | 


that you are incapable of the sacrifice? If this be 


so, then indeed, sir, do I despair of the Union. | 
Sir, that Representative who hears me on this | 


floor to-day, and is not willing to yield up every 
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| behavior.’’ 


| the owner in his rights.”’ 


| safely assume that this is not now an open que 


| tions between the North and the South. 
| North would be given 1,795,965 square miles for 


sons, of Massachusetts, decided in 4 Masco 
setts Reports, (p. 127,) in the ease of Wine. 
don vs. Hatfield, in which the learned judge hold 
this language: Pree 
‘** Slavery was introduced into this country soon after 
settlement. The slave was the property o 
subject to his orders and to reasonable 


A ils 
of the master 
correction {or mis 


And, as the last and crowning authority upon 
this point, I give an extract from the opinion of 
the chief justice of the United States, Judop 
Taney. He says, in delivering the opinion of 
the court in Dred Scott’s case: 


‘** Now, as we have already said in an earlier part of 
opinion, upon a different point, the right of property 
slave is distinctly and expressly affirmed in the Constituy 
And no word can be found in the Constitution which « 
Congress a greater power over slave property, or w) 
entitles property of that kind to less protection thay prop 
erty of any other deseription. The only power conferyp,' 
the power coupled with the duty of guarding and j ; 
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And upon these authorities [ think we may 
S- 
tion; it has been settled in every possible way 
by solemn treaty with foreign nations, by the j.. 
gislation of both the colonies and the Congress, 
and by the adjudication of our courts. They, 
sir, lask why may we not at once adopt this prop- 
osition as a compromise of our differences jn re- 
gard to the Territories? If adopted, the territory 
of the whole United States would be divided very 
nearly in proportion to their respective popula. 
To the 
I 
a population of nineteen million, and to the South 
1,203,711 square miles for a population of twelve 
million; the partition being as follows: 

















Free. Sq. Miles. Slave. Sq. Miles 
1 DEMERS cccowepecn<san: See. EOOUIIOIS cas ccaccess 2. 
New Hampshire.... 9,200 Maryland........... 
J. ee eee 
| Massachusetts..... - 7,800 North Carolina...... 4 
| Rhode Island....... 1,306 South Carolina..... 
COMMOCUOR < ccciccce 4AGe BOMMIReccccccccccce § 
SS 47,000 Alabama........... 
New Jersey........ Me See 2 
| Pennsylvania ....... 46,000 Kentucky .......... 37,031 
IDs ccc cent cveces MOOR REO cv cis cvcccs ( 
ore ae eee 7 
Illinois ............. 55,410 Tennessee 15 
Michigan........ ... 56,451 Mississippi 
Wisconsin....... --. 53,924 Louisiana. 
RO cunsca wee lL Ue | 
Minnesota......ses- 83,591 —_—- 
Oregon .<200 ci eenas 95,274 89() 382 
Calitornia........... 188,981 ee 
832,017 
Territories. 





partisan feeling which he may have heretofore | 


entertained; who is not willing to incur political 
annihilation to give peace to this distracted land, 
is unfit to represent the rights of freemen. For 
myself, sir, lam willing to do anything which will 
not sacrifice the honor or material and vital inter- 
ests of those I represent, to settle these differences. 
As to any poor opinions which I may entertain, I 


|| will yield them without a moment’s hesitation. 


Let us confer together, not as members of this or 


that party, not as representatives of this party plat- | 


form or that party platform, but as Americans— 
the representatives of the greatest, freest, most cul- 
tivated, and intelligent people of the earth—dis- 
carding all party ties and shackles, and make a 


|| fair and honorable adjustment of this dispute be- | 
tween our respective sections. 


I ask permission, sir, to call the attention of 
gentlemen to the concluding part of the first article 
of the treaty at Ghent, signed by John Q@. Adams 
and others, where slaves are again solemnly rec- 
ognized as property. And I again appeal to the 
Representatives of New England, can you not 
safely sanction what both the Adamses have done? 


‘Shall be restored without delay, and without causing 
any destruction, or carrying away any of the artillery, or 
other public property, originally captured in the said forts 


| or places, and which shall remain therein upon the ex- 


| 
| 


| 
} 
| 
| 
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New Mexico........2 
342,438 Indian......e.eeee 
Minnesota .......... 81,960 
Washington..... + + 193,071 


Utah... 000000000 c00e te lOG 





313,329 


890 Je 


963,948 1.203.711 
832,017 ——_—= 
cateeree Population. .... 12,000,000 
Total ...ss0s.050001,005 ees 


Population. ....19,000,000 


Mr. Speaker, we can never have peace between 
the North and the South, in my judgment, on 
this question of slavery, without a line of parti- 
tion, on the north of which slavery shall be pro- 
hibited, and on the south of which it shall be 
allowed and sustained. Then the agitators In 
both sections would be silenced ; for there would be 
no debatable ground; there could be no dispute. 
Our fathers seeing this radical difference of opin- 
ion between the North and the South, divided 
the original territory, at the close of our war of 
independence, or soon thereafter, giving to the 
North five States—Ohio, Indiana, Illinois, Michi- 
gan, and Wisconsin—and giving to the South 
States—Kentucky ,Tennessee, labama, and MTs- 
sissippi. We have seen that they again partl- 
tioned the Louisiana purchase by this very line, 
in 1820, and again ran this line through Te Xas; 
and now it is proposed to run it through to Call- 
fornia from the Rio Grande, and thus forever 
settle this dispute. Neither party can say !' has 
conquered in this unhappy strife; for you of the 
Republican party get the old Missouri line reaf- 
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é-med and reéstablished, the repeal of which gave 
birth to your party; and the principles of the Chi- 

-o platform will be applied to all that portion 
ft ye common territories lying north of the line 
of 360 30’ north latitude, while the South gets 
slavery protected in all of the Territory lying 
ith of the line during its territorial existence. 
Nor are those who advocated the doctrine of 
nonular sovereignty, as applicable to the Territo- 
ries, precluded from the support of this proposi- 
tion because of its Inconsistency with that doc- 
tine. This proposition proposes to make an 
amendment of the Constitution, so as to make that 
constitutional in express terms which you have 
heretofore denied was warranted by that instru- 
ment; whilst we of the constitutional Union 
party get that which we have long and earnestly 
labored for—a final settlement of the slavery agita- 
tion upon terms fair and honorable to all sections. 
‘Then, sir, why can we notall, with one voice, sus- 
tain and support it as a fair adjustment and com- | 
promise? This, sir, willgive quiettoa distracted 
and agitated land, and peace, like a Halcyon, will 
again sit on our waters. 

The second, third, and fourth propositions mere- 
ly forbid Congress to do that which the Repub- 
licans profess not to desire to do—to abolish sla- 
very in the forts, arsenals, and dock-yards; to 
abolish slavery in the District of Columbia, and 
the inter-State slave trade; and this proposition 
is to place it out of your power, so as to relieve 
you of the temptation and us of the apprehension 
in regard to these matters. 

Article five is to give to the owner pay for 
slaves forcibly or fraudulently taken from him 
by mobs; to which I hear no serious objection. 
These are the leading features of this proposition. 
It is not, sir, what each individual man would be 
willing to accept, that should engage our deliber- 
ations; but what propositions will heal the wounds 
that now afflict our common country, call back 
our sisters who have, in a moment of anger, be- 
come estranged, and once more form the family 
circle around our national hearthstone. Sir, | 
am not wedded to any set phrases, or to any man’s 
proposition. I am willing, ready, and eager to 
accept substantial justice at the hands of the 
North at any moment. I care not who makes 
the proposition; nor will | cavil about words; this 
I prefer to any which has yet been offered. It 
would be political empiricism in us to pass as a 
compromise that which would not reconstruct our 
shattered Union, and hush the wild storm which 
now sweeps over the land. And this proposition, 
or some proposition with this as a basis, must be 
passed to effect that desired object. 

Mr. Speaker, | now pass to the consideration 
of the propositions of the majority of the com- 
mittee of thirty-three, as reported by their chair- 
man, {Mr. Corwin,] not stopping to consider the 
first amendment—that of Mr. Burcu, of Califor- 
nia, Which is a proposition for a convention of all 
the States. As a compromise of our differences, 
I regret that a conscientious discharge of what I 
regard as my duty to my constituents will compel 
me to withhold my assent from many of the meas- 
ures offered by the committee. I stand with my 
distinguished colleague, who served on the com- 
mittee, (Mr. Ne.son,]} in opposition to the prop- 
ositions of the committee, and in favor of that 
offered by Mr. Critrenven. I would state, sir, 
that | can never give my assent to the following 
resolution, which is one of the series offered us 
by the committee of thirty-three: 

“Resolved, That we recognize slavery as now existing 
in fifteen of the United States by the usages and laws of 
those States; and we recognize no authority, legally or 
otherwise, outside of a State where it so exists, to interfere 
with slaves or slavery in such States, in disregard of the 
rights of their owners or the peace of society.”’ 

This, sir,expressly excludes slavery from even | 
a recognition in the Constitution of the United 
States; although the Supreme Court declares, as 
we have heretofore seen, that it is expressly rec- 
ognized in the Constitution as property, and that 
it is the duty of the Federal Government to guard 
and protect the owner in his right to his property 
in his slave, and places even the right of property 
exclusively in the laws of the State. Now, sir, it 
Is true, that slavery existed in some of the States 
before the Constitution was formed, and conse- 
quently exists independently of it; but when that 
instrument was formed, it expressly recognized | 


State of the Union—Mr. Quarles. 

it as a portion of the property of the citizens, and 
which the Government is bound to protect and 
defend. 

In regard to the right of the General Govern- 
ment to abolish slavery in the District of Colum- 
bia, or in places under the exclusive jurisdiction 
of Congress, situate in slave States, and the inter- 
State slave trade, they say that the committee 
does not deem it nece ssary to take action, as there 
are no propositions from any quarter to interfere 
with slavery therein. 

Now, sir, I submit to the distinguished gentle- 
men who compose the majority of that commit- 
tee, if this is meeting the question fairly. Surely 
it cannot have been forgotten by the gentlemen of 
this committee that, at the last session of this Con- 
gress, Mr. Biaxe, of Ohio, introduced a resolu- 


tion, affirming not only the right, but the duty of | 
Congress to abolish slavery wherever it had ex- | 


clusive jurisdiction; and it was voted for by a con- 
siderable portion of the Republican party. And 
then, sir, if the fact that no one is proposing to 
move in the subject be reason sufficient for the 


committee to withhold any proposal in regard to | 


it, | would inguire who is proposing to abolish 
slavery in the States? And yet the committee pro- 
pose an amendment to the Constitution to prevent 
this—a right which is not claimed by any one on 
this floor, but expressly saenaiinteds The pro- 
posed change in the present law for the rendition 


of fugitive slaves is, in my judgment, ill-timed; | 
and can have no other effect than to create in the | 


minds of southern men bad feeling and excite- 
ment. And it not only lessens the efficiency of 
the law, in my judgment, butadds very materially 


to the trouble and costs of reclaiming a fugitive | 


slave. But my time will not permit me to go more 
fully into this matter, and | must pass on to the 
last proposition of the committee—the proposed 
amendment of the law for the rendition of fugi- 


| tives from justice—which is as follows: 


« Amendment of the act tor the rendition of fugitives from | 


justice. 


‘* Be it enacted bythe Senate and House of Representatives | 
of the United States of “lmerica in Congress assembled, That 


every person charged, by indictment or other satisfactory 
evidence, in any State, with treason, felony, or other crime, 
committed within the jurisdiction of such State, who shall 


flee or shall have fled trom justice and be found in another | 


State, shall, on the demand of the executive authority of 


the State trom which he fled upon the district judge of the |} 


United States of the district in which he may be found, be 
arrested and brought before such judge, who, on being sat 


isfied that he is the person charged, aud that be was within | 


the jurisdiction of such State at the time such crime was 
committed, of which such charge shall be prima facie evi 
dence, shall deliver him up to be removed to the State hav 
ing jurisdiction of the crime; and if any question of law 


exceptions by writ of error to the circuit court.”’ 
Now, sir, I will read the provision in the Con- 


stitution in regard to the rendition of fugitives || 
from justice. 


It says: 
** A person charged in any State with treason, felony, or 
other crime, who shall flee from justice, and be found in 


| another State, shall, on the demand of the executive au- 


thority of the State trom which he fled, be delivered up to 
be removed to the State having jurisdiction of the crime.”’ 


Now, sir, it is proposed not to deliver the fugi- 


tive upon a charge, as is provided in the Consti- | 


tution, but it must be proven that he was in the 
State at the time the crime is alleged to have been 
committed. Can gentlemen have forgotten that 
| at this very time there is a controversy between 
the States of Virginia and Ohio, growing out of 
the John Brown raid? One of Brown’s sons and 
a Mr. Merriam are charged as accessories before 
the fact to the murders committed at Harper’s 
Ferry. The Governor of Ohio refuses to give 


them up to Virginia, because he alleges that the |, 
defendants were not in Virginia at the time of the | 
Harper’s Ferry murders; and this amendment 


comes very opportunely in support of Governor 
Dennison. Sir, whatever may be the strict rule 
of criminal law, we cannot long be at peace with 
| a coterminous Government, much less a confed- 


' shall arise during such examination, it may be taken on | 
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erate State, which will permit its citizens to fit out | 
armed bands of marauders against our peace, or | 
furnish poison to our slaves, and be shielded by | 


their State from punishment. I can never vote 
for this amendment, sir, which, if adopted, will, I 
fear, lead to much mischief and infinite trouble. 


jut there are many of the propositions of the com- | 


mittee for which | thank them, and for which I 
shall vote with cheerfulness. 1 hail them as the 


Arctic voyager does the first gleam of the return- 


ing light,as the harbinger of the f | 
day. But, sir, taken as a whi da 
ment of our differences, Lam f din candor to 
say it is not equal to the emer ‘y, and will 
settle our differences. 

Mr. Speake r,much ofthis m 
crows out of the fact that sk rv. 
the South, is misunderstood and 1 { 
atthe North. You of the No , 
some of you no doubt beheve, that 
South are held to be and treated 
—as brutes. This is amistake; and | 
lenge a comparison with you, as to th 
of your laborers and ours. | Sir, in ‘T 
is murder to killa slave; it is a penitent 
fense to maim him. If tried for erime, h 


titled toas many peremptory challenges: wil 
man, and to counsel in his defense. His ownes 
is indictable if he does not properly feed and 


clothe him. We have no paupers, whether from 
age or misfortune; the young and the old, Uv 
valuable as well as the worthless, are alik red 
for and protected. How ts it with you 

Mr. BINGHAM. I desire to ask the gentl 
man from Tennessee a question: suppese aw 
man maim a slave in your State, is he allowed to 
be a witness against the person who has maimed 
him? 

Mr. QUARLES. No, sir: a slave isnot \ 
mitted to testify in any case in‘Tennessee against 
a white person. 

Mr. BINGHAM. In Ohio any man wh 
maimed by another has the right to testify against 
him in court. 

Mr. QUARLES. Well, si 
that you have a different rule in your State in rv 
gard to who shall be witnesses in court from that 
which we have in Tennessee. We seck not to 
disturb those rules, and will not in any w 
fere with your State policy. ‘That isa matter for 
each State to regulate for itself. But [ would ask 
the gentleman who cares for your poor, 
nate operatives, when sicknes 
ical misfortune overtakes them—the o1 
the widow—among your laboring class 

Mr. BINGHAM. I[answer the gentleman, the 
whole community. We have infirmaries in every 
county. 

Mr. QUARLES. So have we 9 sir: but there 
are no slavesin them. We have no pauper slaves 
The owner is forced by law to give them every 
thing that is necessary for their comfortable sub 
sistence. 

Mr. BOULIGNY. With the permission ¢ f the 
gentlemen from Tennessee, in counection with the 
remark he has just made, I will eit 
inmy own State, Louisiana. While EL was in New 
Orleans last November, a planter residing in my 
district was arrested,and brought before the cour 
| for the ill-treatment of his slaves; and he « 

not find bail inthe whole district, and was sent to 
prison; and was, after a time, admitted to bail in 
the sum of $1,000 to answer the charge. 

Mr. QUARLES. Similar « 
doubt, could be cited from every slave State. You 
misunderstand our system of labor; it is not th: 
harsh, barbarous thing it has been represent 
you to be. Sir, after the relationships of hu 
and wife, parent and child, euardian and ward, 
and the collateral relations growing out of the ti 
of consanguinity, the next nearest with us is that 
of masterand slave. They are the happiest, | 


r, that only shows 
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clothed and cared for laborers that the sun of 


heaven shines upon. 


Mr. Speaker, in one hour I cannot discu 
the questions of high and vital interest presented 
in those reports and resolutions; but [cannot tal 
my seat without making an earnest appeal to 
tlemen of the Republican party to come forward 
like men capable of grappling with and co | 
ling the events by which we are surrounded, and 


make an honorable adjustment of these ma 
Gentlemen say I will not grant any tert 
compromise to South Carolina. Sirs, it 1 
South Carolina who asks it; [ ask it in 
of Virginia, the mother of States and of 
men, in whose sacred bosom lie ent d Wa 
ington, Jeff rson, Madison, and M d 
name of North Carolina, who even now, amid 
| excitement which rages on her thern bord 
|| sits firmly enthroned on her lofty conservatism, 
|| conscious of her own strength should occasion 
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call for its exercise. I ask itin the name of Ken- 
tucky, who is ready, in defense of the Union, to 
rebajtize her soil with the name of the dark and 
bloody ground. Task it in the name of my own 
noble and gallant State, every pulsation of whose 
great heart is for the Union. 

Sirs, let us go back to the purer days of the 
Republic, and catch the spirit of our fathers. Let 
us remember that southern blood gushed in living 
streams down the slopes of Bunker Hill, and that 
the bones of northern patriots whiten the field of 


Yorktown; that hand in hand our fathers tracked | 


the snows of the Delaware with the blood that 
trickled from their unshod feet. Letus recall the 
hallowed memories that hang around the heights 
of the Hudson and linger along the shores of the 
Schuylkill and the Brandywine. Let us forget this 
bitter feud thathas grown up between oursections, 
and banish forever this apple of discord from our 
halls of legislation. 
rious Union 1s to be dissolved ? 


Sir, can it be that our glo- 


“Say, cen the South sell out its share in Bunker’s hoary | 


height? 


Or can the North give up its boast of Yorktown’s closing 


fight? 
Can ye divide with equal hands a heritage of graves? 


Or rend in twain the starry flag that o’er them proudly | 


” 


wives: 


No, sir; no. May the God of our fathers for- 
bid it!) For when that direful event shall happen, 
the sun of our glory will have set, and it will set 
without a twilight. Pass these propositions of 
the distinguished Senator from Kentucky, [Mr. 
Critrenven,} and you will send a thrill of joy 
through the national heart, from the ‘ pearly 
strand of the Atlantic to the golden lip of the Pa- 
cific;’” and every heart will leap with gladness as 
the glorious old banner floats out to the free 


breezes of heaven with every star gleaming on it. | 


But I am asked, what will Tennessee do in 
this crisis? Sir,she will exhaust every honorable 
means of compromise; she will appeal to you, as 
she is now doing through her commissioners sent 
here to confer with those of other States; and if 
she finds you incapable of the sacrifice of your 
party prejudices to save our glorious Union, she 
will appeal to your constituents— from Philip 
drunk to Philip sober;”’ her action will be deliber- 
ate, conservative, patriotic, and temperate. No 
State values more highly the inestimable bless- 
ings of the Union. She will do everything except 


tarnish her unsullied honor to preserve it. No | 


rashness will mark her counsels; but she will be 
guided in all she may do bya high sense of duty to 





| extinguished. 


| stunning events. For the first time in the history 


_many ties of official intercourse and personal re- 


| of last December, have, by the mandate of their 


| tion of the question cannot lessen our responsi- 
| bility in meeting it as a pregnant fact of actual 
| dismemberment, or diminish its influence on the 


| 


herselfand a fervid and glowing love of her whole || 


country. 
tween the fierce and contending extremes of North 
and South; and with the olive branch of com- 
promise ineach hand, she will say in accents of 
affection, ‘* Let there be no strife between you.”’ 


But, sir, if, in an evil hour, led on by rash, in- | 
considerate, andextfeme men, youshouldattempt, 


under any pretext, however plausible, to subju- 


y force of arms, 
* At once there'll rise so fierce a yell, 
As all the fiends from Heaven that fell 
Had peated the banner cry of hell.”’ 
And she will stand the dread arbitrament of the 
sword. This, in my opinion, is her position; and 
in this position, I am proud to say, I concur, 
with my whole heart; but, sir, whatever may be 
her choice or her fate in this dark hour, I, as one 
of her sons, will abide it; and, in the language of 
Ruth to Naomi, say to her: ** Whither thou goest 
I will go; where thou lodgest I will lodge; thy 
people shall be my people, and thy God my God.” 


STATE OF ‘THE UNION, 
SPEECH OF HON. J. W. STEVENSON, 
OF KENTUCKY, 
In rue House or RepresentArTIvEs, 
January 30, 1861. 


The House having under consideration the report from || he was against all compromise, and would never, 
| himself, vote for the admission of another slave 
|| State. 


the select committee of thirty-three— 
Mr. STEVENSON said: 
Mr. Sreaer: Kentucky is one of the central 


| as a basis of settlement, the greater portion of the 
ome her, or one of her sister States of the South, | 


| hear with what favor the Critten 


1] 
1] 

| 
1) 


She will stand as the **day’s man”? be- || 
| seven long weeks, refused even a vote upon them. 


pone like this, is, I grant you, sir, a distinguished 


the extent and character of the disease. 
| projets looking to unity and peace are before the 


could never receive his support. Indeed, he went 


of any of the 
licans upon this floor have gone further. One 
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gloom and dangers which have been so suddenly | 
thrown over and nowenshroud this hitherto uni- | 
ted and happy people. Though she has suffered || 
most and suffered lowzest from the infraction of | 
her guarantied rights under that compact which 
recognizes herasacosovercignty inthis Union, she 
has still fondly looked for some beaming light of 
returning justice in the North to recognize those 
rights, oa to uphold that equality. Ifthe speech | 
just delivered by the gentleman from New York | 
{Mr. ConkiinG} be a faithful reflection of north- 
ern sentiments, then that hope would be forever 


We stand, sir, in the midst of momentous and | 


of our country, the fear which has sometimes 
agitated the patriotic heart, that the links of the 
Confederacy might be sundered, is to-day a stern 
and sad reality. Six sovereign States have, 
through State conventions regularly called, re- 
sumed the powers delegated to the Federal Gov- 
ernment by their respective ratifications of the 
Federal Constitution, and thus sundered the ties 
of their Federal allegiance. Their gallant and dis- 
tinguished Representatives, bound to us by so | 


gard, and who met with us in this Hall on the Ist 


respective States, ceased to be our peers. J} pause 
not now to inquire whether the act of withdrawal 
by a State from our Federal sphere be constitu- 
tional secession or merely revolution. The solu- 


peace, happiness, and prosperity of the remain- 
ing States of the Confederacy. 

Toapply the remedy, we should ascertain clearly 
Various 


Senate and this House. The senior Senator from 
Kentucky, now, I believe, the father of the Sen- 
ate, full of years, and full of honor, proposed, at 
an early day in the session, certain amendments 
to the Constitution, which, if they had been 
adopted, would, it is confidently believed, have 
afforded the basis of a satisfactory adjustment. 
Had Republicans received them at once in the 
spirit in which they were offered, and promptly 
adopted them, five States now out of the Union 
would have been probably still with us engaged 
in the generous work of winning back the only 
pleiad then missed from our national galaxy. Ju- 
bilant in tone, defiant in triumph, and indifferent 
to the pending crisis, the Republicans have, for 





They have met with no better success in this Hall. 
Approved warmly in the border States, indorsed 
by immense petitions in the free States, where 
they seemed to have struck a responsive chord in 
the popular heart, eminently just to the free States 


Republican party have witnessed State by State 
sever the bonds of their Federal allegiance, with- 
out concession, and with seeming and stolid in- 


The position of the leader of the dominant party 
in a country like ours upon this floor, and at a 


1onor. It attaches to its distinction, however, 
proportionate and perilous responsibility. I con- 
fess I listened, therefore, with =e anxiety to 

en propositions | 
would be received by the distinguished chairman 
of Ways and Means. I was pained to hear him 





announce, and that, too, it seemed to me, as a || 


representative man, that the proposed amendments | 


| 
| 
difference. | 
} 
} 
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| wisely said, ** that the frequent recurrence to fy 


_ ratified the Federal Constitution. 
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such basis, it must divide and separate the «, 

tions forever. Such opinions, and such a . hee” 
when rendered practical, are at war with a P yy 
damental principles on which the Goy oan = 
was constructed, and which must forever — 
tute the basis of its perpetuation. It ate en 
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damental principles is essential to the preserya. 
tion of liberty.’ In a Government duplicate | 
its form, like ours, if we would prevent anta - 
nisms between the State and General Gea 
ment, we cannot too often recur to the respe a 
orbits which the illustrious framers of that mate] , 
less instrument, our Federal Constitution z 
tended and prescribed for the revolution of ¢g 
No one will deny that the States were equal 
sovereign, and independent, when the Gen, of 
Government was formed by the adoption of the 
Federal Constitution. This fact was proclaimed 
in the Declaration of independence; and by th. 
second clause of the Articles of Confederatigy i. 
1777, each State expressly “ retained its soy, r- 
eignty, freedom, and sieeundanne * By the 
treaty of peace with Great Britain,in 1783, tho 
States are named, and each State expressly reroy- 
nized as equal, sovereign, and independent, & 
free, equal, and sovereign States, they formed a 
Federal Government; and, as States, framed and 
The conven- 
tion which framed that instrument did not ema. 
nate from, and was not called by any, vote of the 
people. The old Congress of the Confederation 


in- 
ch, 


| recommended the appointment of delegates jy 


State Legislatures to form such a Constitutioy: 
and when formed, it was ratified, not by the people 
of the States, or of the United States, but by each 
State in convention respectively called for that 
purpose. The Constitution, by its own terms, 
required a ratification of it by nine States. Had 
six States refused to call conventions for the pur- 
pose of passing on its adoption, the Constitution 
would have failed, without even a consideration 
of its merits. It was in this way the Constitu- 
tion was formed, and the General Government 
erected, 

What were its objects,and what considerations 
induced its formation? Certainly not the annihi- 
lation of the States ora State government. lis 
declared objects were *‘ to form a more perfect 
Union, establish justice, insure domestic tranquil- 
lity, provide for the common defense, promote the 


| general welfare, and secure the blessings of |ib- 


erty to ourselves and posterity.’’ Certain powers 
and duties which, for the public defense and gen- 


| eral interest of all the States, could be better per- 





formed by the Federal Government, were con- 
fided to it, and it became the agent of all the States 
for such purposes. The exclusive powers neces- 
sary for the execution of such trusts were dele- 
gated to it by the States, as well as others, to be 
exercised by it in conjunction with the States, 
and which are set out in the Constitution. Two 
governments, each representatives of the separate 
and independent States, were thus created, and to 
which, within their respective delegated spheres, 
obedience was due. The States, with their State 

overnments existing prior to the adoption of the 
Federal Government, clearly parted with no more 
of their sov2reignty than was essential to carry 
out the objects of their confederation, and which 


was expressed in the Federal Constitution. All 


power not conferred was expressly reserved to 
the States or the people. The power thus parted 


| with was delegated to be exercised by the Fed- 


eral Government, as the joint agent of all the 


| 


further, and told us frankly that he could never | 


sustain the ** border-State propositions,”’ or any 
other that recognized slavery as the existing status 
erritories. Many leading Repub- 


{Mr. Wasusvrn, of Wisconsin] boldly told us 


If such doctrines had prevailed in the earlier 


States of this Confederacy, and she sympathizes || days of our history, no one will assert that the 
with no feeling, north or south, which looks to a || Constitution could ever have been adopted or the 


disruption of her confederate tes. 


Her big and || Union formed. 


If the dominant party intend to 


loyal heart is now palpitating with anxiety at the || attempt to administer the Government upon any 


States, for their common protection and benefit. 
It was partly Federal, cal in some particulars, 
national; but, as the term Federal Union clearly 
indicates, it was a Confederation of sovereign- 
ties, and not a popular consolidated Government. 
The origin, formation, and objects of the Federal 
Government, not less than the express and im- 
nlied limitations on its power, as set out in the 
Federal Constitution, abundantly establish that, 


| while popular sovereignty was the base on which 
| the respective State governments rested, it did not 


and could not underlie the substratum on which 
the Federal Government rests. Aseach govert- 
ment was intended as the instrument for the ac- 
complishment of separate and distinct ends, so 
the powers and limitations of each were peculiar 
and distinct. They were, in some instances, [0 
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be mutual and dependent, revolving in separate 
orbits. So long as they were kept within their 
preseribed and designed spheres, the danger of 
collision was prevented, and the great objects in- 
-onded by the Federal Government were signally 
- d successfully carried out. 

Equality underlaid the whole Federal structure; 
and protection to persons and property within the 
Federal jurisdiction was the price of the allegiance 
of the States to such General Government, as del- 
egated and prescribed in the Constitution, Where 
ever the American banner floated upon sea or land, 
al! beneath it was entitled to the protection of that 
flag. : 

for the first time in our history, a political 
party has acquired possession of the Government 
whose acknowledged policy, if carried into prac- 
tice, must upturn the foundation of our Federal 
structure by destroying this recognized equality 
of the States. The Chicago platform proposes to 
exclude slavery from all territory now held, or 
hereafter to be acquired; and we are defiantly in- 
formed that this policy is not only to be firmly 
carried out, but slavery is to be abolished in our 
dock-yards, arsenals, and in the District of Co- 
lumbia. 

On what basis does this doctrine of occlusion 
of slave property from our public domain rest? 
It is at war with the spirit and letter of the Con- 
stitution, as expounded by the Supreme Court of 
the United States. It saps and undermines the 
theory of the Constitution, and would, if it had 
been insisted on in the earlier days of the Govern- 
ment, have prevented the formation of the Union. 
It presupposes an antagonism between the free 
and slave States, which 1s denied by the past ex- 
perience of our common progress and renown, 
and which would cast an undeserved opprobrium 
on the memory of the illustrious founders of this 
matchless system of free institutions. We are 
met with the dogma that the normal condition of 
our Territories is always freedom; and from this 
mischievous heresy flow the dangerous and sec- 
tional corollaries which so long disturbed our 
peace, and now dangerously threaten the subver- 
sion of the Government. I publicly repudiate it 
as totally unsound in theory and destructive in 
practice. : 

The Federal Government, as the agent of all the 
States, can only acquire territory sub modo, under 
the limitations of the Constitution. The moment 
territory is acquired, all public law, and the polit- 
ical impress of any foreign nation upon the terri- 
tory thus acquired, would, atthe moment of ac- 
quisition, eo instanti, give way to the genius and 
character of ourown institutions. Thisdistinction 
between public political rights and mere municipal 
ones, which are always upheld after acquisition, 
is so well established by the law of nations as to 
require no comment. Is it doubted that if we 
acquired territory from any nation recognizing 
Church and State, that at the instant of acquisition 
it would give way to the religious freedom stamped 
upon our institutions? So, too, if we acquired 
Canada, with the impress of freedom upon it, can 
it be questioned that the Federal Government, as 
the trustee of slave States and free States equally, 
would, at the moment of acquisition, hold it free 
from such impress, and as the joint property of 
each and every State, to be settled equally by the 
people of all the States? 

Again: if this position be denied, if we keep 
constantly before us the true federative character 
of our Government as contradistinguished from a 
social consolidated nation,as already pointed out 
by me, I think we can have no difficulty in a safe 
solution of this question of slavery in the Ter- 
ritories. The emigrants to our Vorthories go 
ee from our various States, slave and free. 


Zach State is equal, but each has its own muni- , 


cipal law. These systems of law differ in many 
of the States, and are often in direct antagonism. 
The early pioneers to the Territories from the 
various States are supposed to carry with them 
the law of the State from which they emigrate, to- 
gether with every species of property sanctioned 
byit. The emigrant from the free State, with his 
chattels, meets his brother from the slave State, 
with his property, on the public domain of a com- 
mon country ,and there they retain the law, usages, 
and customs of their respective States, until anew 
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by the law-making power of the General Govern- 
ment. Why should not the same communion and 
fraternal regard bind these early settlers and em- 
igrants from sister States in these Territories 
which bound their common ancestry, when they 
fled from despotism and cast their lot together in 
the wilderness, to vindicate the right of man’s ca- 
pacity to govern himself? Is any right of person 
or property invaded by such a fellowship? 
Besides, sir, when the Constitution was adopted 


there were twelve slave States, and but one free 


, cism to become the instrument of its destruction ? | 


State. If the Territories were, from analogy, to 
become impressed wholly with the features of 
slavery or freedom, looking exclusively to the 
States, to which domain belonged, that impress 
would have been slavery and not freedom. This 
is not, however, true, and has never been claimed 
by any slave State. When the slaveocracy, as we 
are now contemptuously styled by those toward 
whom we have always fulfilled our covenant vows 
of Federal fealty, controlled the Government, they 
stood then,asthey stand now, on the broad basis of 
justice and equality. The Federal Government, 
under their administration, was the agent equally 
of allthe States. The Territories were equally 
open t6 emigration from free and slave States. 
The broad basis of equality on which our fathers 
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JAMIN On this subject, three yearsago, Lam spared 
the necessity of any lengthened notice of the error 
that the common law dves not sanction slavery. 
I cannot, however, forbear making England her- 
self, well known to be no apologist for slavery, a 
witness against the pesition of the gentlernan from 
Ohio [Mr. Stanton] on this point. He is, I 
know, familiar with the case of the slave Grace, 


| decided by Lord Stowell, and reported in 2 Haz- 


zard’s Reports, page 94. The facts of that case 
were, that Mrs. Allen, of Antigua, came to Eng- 
land in 1822, bringing her female slave Grace. 
She remained with her mistress until 1823, when 
she returned with her voluntarily to Antigua, 
She continued as a domestic slave with Mrs. Al- 


, len until 1825, when she was seized by the waiter 
| of the customs at Antigua as forfeited to the King 


| on having been illegally imported in 1823. 


The 


| vice-admiralty court of Anugua decreed the slave 
to her owner, Mrs. Allen; from which an appeal 


to the gentleman from Ohto, 


placed this Federal Government was jealously | 


watched and faithfully preserved. Under such 
administration we have made matchless progress 
in the race of nations. It is only when a party, 
whose avowed policy is to war upon this equality, 


culminates into power, that our federative system | 
| totters and declines. 


It is insisted upon the other side that this insti- 


¢ . . . . . ' 
tution of slavery is against humanity; proscribed | 
by Christendom; denounced by the the law of na- 


tions; and that we are asking the free States to 
surrender their religious opinions and moral con- 
victions to our peculiar institution. 


Republicans, are you better than your fathers? | 


When did you become so? Where do you ad- || by some to be the prototype of slavery, had no other origin 


duce your ethereal views of religion and morality, 
that you cannot respect the rights of the descend- 
ants of those who, as slaveholders, with your 
fathers, sundered, through ‘ta red baptism of 


blood,”’ the fetters of despotism; and, with their || 


garments yet wet, upon the altar of that common 
erent erected the noblest Government ever 
blessed by God? Will you suffer your fanati- 


It pained me to hear the gentleman from Ohio, 
{Mr. Sranton,] for whom] entertain the highest 
respect, both as a lawyer and a man, assert that 
slavery was never sanctioned by the common law 


or law of nations, but was the creature of local | 
law. Sir, I differ with him foto celo. Where can he || 


show me a statute in any State establishing sla- 
y s 
very? 


Our ancestors brought the common law | 


with them, and it is an admitted historical fact || out, that malus usus abolendus sit, itis first to be proved that, 


that African slavery existed in the thirteen ori- | 


ginal States. Now, if the common law does not 


sanction slavery, and no statute can be found | 


establishing it, how was it recognized, and how 
did it originally find a footing in the free States? 
Whence the necessity of statutes for its abolition? 
Why did not the pernicious thing perish in the 
pure atmosphere of puritanism of New England, 
denounced by the common law, and unsupported 
by any statute? Yet it continued for years; and 
strange to say, opposition to the abolition of the 
slave trade, insisted on by southern men, came 
from the ancestors of Republicans who wish us 
now to become their pupilsin the school of morals. 
Nay, more, Mr. Speaker: I doubt noteven at this 
day, in New England, that a note given in New 


| Orleans for the price ef aslave,and transferred to 


some Boston merchant, could be recovered before 


| a Republican jury, with a plea impeaching its 


consideration as vicious. If so, then slavery is 
not contrary to the law of nature or of morals, 
since ** exturpicausa, non oritur actio,’’ and | would 


| cite Republican action against Republican theory. 


Mr. Speaker, I deny that slavery is the crea- 
ture of municipal law. It is one of the erroneous 
corollaries which has been deduced from a loose, 
noxious obiter dictum of Lord Mansfield in Somer- 
sett’s case; and which, I regret to say, but frankly 
admit, has crept into the opinions of many able 
judges in our American courts. I may be par- 
doned for saying it is, nevertheless, a legal her- 


form of government is ordained for that Territory || esy. After the lucid exposition of Senator Ben- | 


was prayed. 

Lord Stowell affirmed the judgment, in a 
learned, lengthy, and able opinion. | commend it 
In it he reviews 
Lord Mansfield’s opinion in the Somersett case, 
with a spice of ironical satire. Lord Stowell says: 

* The real and sole question Which the case of Somer- 
sett brought before Lord Mansfield, was, whether a slave 
could be taken from this country in irons, and carried 
back to the West Indies to be restored to the dominion of 
his master? And all the answer, perhaps, which that ques- 
tion required was, that the party, who was a slave, could 
not be sent out of England in such a manner and for suck 
a purpose, stating the reasons of that illegality. It is cer- 


| tainly true that Lord Manafield, in his final judgment, am- 


plifies the subject largely. He extends his observations to 
the foundation of the whole system of the slavery code; 
for in one passage he says, ‘ that slavery is so odious that 
it cannot be established without positive law.’ 

‘* Far be the presumption of questioning any obiter dic- 
tum that fell from that great man on that occasion ; but lI 


| trust I do not depart from the modesty that belongs to my 





situation and, | hope, to my character, when | observe 
that ancient custom is generally recognized as a just toun- 
dation for all law ; that villenage of both kinds, which is said 


than ancient custom; that a great part of the common law 
itself, in all its relations, has litthe other foundation than 
the same custom; and that the practice of slavery, as it 
exists in Antigua and several other of our colonies, though 
regulated by law, has been, in many iustances, founded 
upon a similar authority.”’ 


Lord Stowell adds, in regard to the suggestion 
in the Somersett case, that the air of the island 
was too pure for slavery: 

*¢ Tlow far this air was useful for the common purposes 
of respiration during the many centuries in which the two 


systems of villenage maintained their sway in this country, 
history has not recorded.”’ 


Again, he says, as to the revival of slavery inthe 


| colonies: 


1 have first to observe, that it [slavery] returns upon the 


| slave by the same title by which it grew up originally. It 


never was in Antigua the creature of law, but of that custom, 
which operates with the force of law ; and when it is cried 


even in the consideration of England, the use of slavery is 
considered as a malus usus in the colonies.”’ 


Here is a direct authority as to the usage and 


, common law of England in tolerating slavery, and 


| from a most eminent English jurist. 


This opin- 
ion, if lam not mistaken, was commended by the 
late Justice Story. 

Allow me to read another short opinion by the 
same distinguished judge, in the case of Dema- 
rara and itsdependencies. (6 Admiralty Reports.) 


| The question arose as to the character of slaves 


in the arsenals and forts of Demarara on 31st 
September, 1803, when it surrendered to Great 
2 me 
3ritain: 


“The slaves are in number three hundred and nincty- 
nine, of whom two hundred are no longer the subject of 
contest, but are now admitted to have belonged to the es- 
tate on which they were employed as glebe ascriptitii : they 
were attached to the soil as part and parcel of the realty, 
and upon that account, the question with respect to them 
has very properly been given up by the captors.”’ 


* * * . * 7 * e * . 


‘The first question is, whether slaves are at all given to 


| the captors by the prize act, that is, whether they pass by 


| law. 


the words ‘ stores of war, goods, merchandise, or treasure,’ 
which, by the third section of the statute, are to be deemed 
prize, and to be apportioned by his Majesty between the 
Army and Navy, when acting in conjunction. Now, the 
fact is, that slaves have generally been considered as per- 
sonal property. The word mancipia, as it has been well 
observed, signifies que manu captuntur. This is unques- 
tionably the meaning of the word according to the civil 
In our West India colonies, where slavery is con- 


| tinued, and is Jikely to continue longer than in any of the 


countries of Europe, slaves have been tor some purposes 


| considered as real property; but ] apprehend that, where 
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th mirary is not shown, the general character and Je 
§ ! ol them is, that they are personal property; and! 
f i inthe present case for saying that they are 


i thin the general rule, and consequently that they are 
not to be considered *as goods or merchandise.’ They are 
| transterred by purchase and sale, and although 
th er may choose to employ them on his own works, 
i dot transterring them fora valuable consideration, 
0 n I apprehend, the less * goods and merchandise’ 
‘ Laceount. The very same observation applies to all 
‘ 


t i ol perso 


il property, for all such property, if 


iandise, although the person in posscssion 


merchant, or mean to dispose of it by sale.” 
(); more: in the case of Le Louis (6 Ad- | 
miralty Reports) Lord Stowell is still more em- | 


. i 
{. rt li ubye ct ol the recogniuon by the | 
aw of nations of the African slave, if recognized | 
country Whose bottoms are en- | 


— ' 
as lawthul y tie 


gu d in it. Hy 


must look to the legal standard of moral 


ays: 


l the court 


itv; and upon a question of this nature, that standard must | 
be found in the law of nations, as fixed and evidenced by 
wei i and jont and admitted practice, by treaties, and | 
by general tenor ot the laws and ordinances, and the 
forall transactions of civilized States: and looking to those 
authorities, | fud a difficulty in maintaining thatthe traftic 
Is itty im ! 
“i, I 

proiessed apologist tor Uns practice, when I state tacts 
wi noman can deny, that personal slavery arising out 
of forcible captivity is coeval with the earliest periods of 
the hist of mankind: Wat it is found existing—and, as 
far as appears, without anuimadversion—in the earliest and 
most authentic records of the human race; that it is rec 
oguized by the codes of the most polished nations of an 


tiquity , that, under the light of Christianity itself, the pos- 
session Of persons so acquired has been in every civilized 
country invested with the character of property, and se 


cured as such by all the protections of law; that solemn 


trea have been tramed and national monopolies eagerly 
sougut, to facilitate and extend the commerce in this as 
serted property 5 and all this, with all the sanctions of law, 
public aod municipal, and without any opposition, except 
the | {. of a few private moralists, littie heard and less | 
aitended to, in every country, ull within these very few | 
years, in this particularcountry. If the matter rested here, || 
fiear it would bave been deemed a most extravagant as 
sumption in any court of the law of nations to pronounce 
that us practice, the tolerated, the approved, the encour- 
aged olveet ot law ever since man became subject to law, 
was prohibiaed by that law, and was legally criminal. But 
the matter does not rest here. Within these tew years a 
cousiderable change ot opinion has taken place, particu- 
fariy in tits country. Formal declarations have been made, 
and laws enaeted in reprobation of this practice ; and pains, 
ably and zealously conducted, have been taken to induce 


other Countries to follow the example, but at present with 


iusutliiciont effect; tor there are nations which adhere to 
the practice under all the encouragement which their own 
laws can give it. What is the doctrine of our courts, of the 
law of nations, relative to them? Why, that their practice 
is to be respected; that their slaves, if taken, are to be 


restored to them ; and, if not taken under innocent mistake, 
are to be restored with costs and damages. All this, surely, 
upon the ground that such conduct onthe partof any State 
is no departure trom the law ot nations ; because if it were, 
no such respect could be allowed to it upon an exemption 
of its own making, tor no nation can privitege itself to com- 
mit a crime against the law of nations by a mere munici 


pal regulation of its own. And if our understanding and 
administration of the law of nations be, that every nation, 
independently of treaties, retains a legal right to carry on this 
traflic, and thatthe trade carried on under that authority is 
to be respeeted by ali tribunals, foreign as well as domes- 
tic, it is not easy to find any consistent grounds on which 
to m 


law, ts criminal.”’—English Admiralty Reports, vol. 2. 


Need | refer to the case of the Antelope, in 
which the distinguished and lamented Chief Jus- 
tice Marshall held that— 

‘The African slave trade had been sanctioned in modern 
times by the laws of all nations who possess distant colo 
nies, each of Whom has engaged in it as a common commer- 
cial business whieh no other could rightfully interrupt. It 
has claimed all the sanction which could be derived from 
long usage and general acquiescence.” 

The gentleman from Ohio [Mr. Stanton] will 
surely not contend that these decisions sustain his 
position that African slavery is a local institu- 
tion, created exclusively by State laws, or that the 
common law did not recognize property in a per- 
son. Sir, upon what ground could we have ever 
obtained indemnity, as we have often done for 
the joss of our slaves on the high seas, if this 
doctrine were true? The official correspondence 
of our ministers abroad abounds in claims of this 
character, and many have been successful; but if 
foreign nations had followed the doctrines of the 
Republican party, our claims in every instance 
would have been iwnored. 


| 
| 


} 
| 
| 


intain that the traffic, according to our views of that | 


| 


|| towards such a policy. 
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liberal policy towards the slave States. What 
are his objections to this right of transit? He says: 


* But if the Constitution recognizes the slave as prop- 
erty, and as such he is taken by his master into a slave 
State, he goes there subject to all the incidents and liabil- 
ities of property. He is liable to be seized on execution or 
attachment for the payment of his master’s debts. He may, 


of course, be sold at public auction, to the highest bidder. | 


And if the sale be legal, and the purchaser require a good 
title, is there any reason why a person domiciled in the free 
States when the sale is made, may not become the pur 
|, chaser, and hold the title ? 
|} afree State, having hisslaves with him, and leaving debts 
|| unpaid, the slaves must go to the administrator as assets 


heirs.”’ 


Itis difficultto perceive how the free States could 
be injured by any of these objections. Their 
|| occurrence is very improbable; but if they oc- 
curred, as stated by the gentleman, what injury 
|| occurs to the people of the free States ? 

Every State can prevent the seizure of a slave 
by providing that slaves are exempt from execu- 


tion. That is the case in some of the slave States | 


now. 


This done, the objections fall. Does the 


wot be misunderstood, or misapprehended, asa |! gentleman not know that debts are often recov- 
ered in Ohio on notes given for the sale of slaves | 


| and assigned to the citizens of his State? Suppose 

|| the master die while in transitu with slaves, can 
they not be taken back to his domicil and there 
distributed ? 
become free, so far from an injury to the free 
States, it would gladden the hearts of thousands 
of its anti-slavery inhabitants. 

| My friend supposes a case of resistance or kill- 
ing of the slave by the master, in resistance of the 


But if the master should die in | 


for the payment of his debts, and for distribution to his | 


| Kentucky, in 1794, because the free 


If the negroes should escape and | 


_ former to the latter in transitu, and says it would | 


not be murder, because the law of the State from 


able homicide. 


I deny both the fact and the con- 
| clusion. 


The free States can punish all offenses 


whence they came would make the murder justifi- | 


|| as they please within their own jurisdiction; and | 


the unjustifiable killing of a slave by his master | 


; is punishable as murder or manslaughter in the 
| slave States. There is, therefore, nothing valid 
| in these objections against this right of transit as 
claimed; and it seems to me itis due,and should 
| be yetdemanded, as a constitutional guarantee be- 
| tween the States, as an amendment to the Consti- 
| tulion. 

| Mr. Speaker, itis time that the Representatives 
| from the various sections should distinctly face 
| each other, and meet the dangers that are upon 
| us. The Chicago platform cannot be carried out 


/mit. But the slave States have a right to resist 
| the execution of a policy at war with their inter- 


rights, and subversive of the ends and objects for 
| which the Union was formed. No party can be 
| allowed to array section against section, with the 
| ultimate purpose of destroying the property and 
| rights of the weaker section; and saab must be the 
inevitable tendency of the distinct avowal in the 
Republican creed of ‘‘ no more slave territory.”’ 
To exclude slavery forever from present or future 
acquired territory, is publicly to announce that 
another slave State can never enter into the bond 
| of our common Union. No slave State can ever 
|apply for admission, if slave labor is forever 
excluded from our public domain. 

The result of such a policy was clearly pre- 
| dicted during the late canvass. Kentucky preferred 
| and hoped to make the contest against the inau- 
| guration of such doctrines within the Union. That 
gallant old Commonwealth trusted to the political 
power of the slave States in Congress to check, 
C constitutional restraints—in withholding sup- 








non-concurrence in measures of sectional policy 
—to protect her honor and rights, with those of 





|| her sister slaveholding States, from danger and 


Her influence and voice were exerted 
Other sovereign States, 
_ having equal interests at stake, and the exclusive 


assault. 


Che gentleman from Ohio, however, greatly || right to decide their own action, have determined 


surprised me in his positions against the right of 


transit with our slaves through the free States. | 


The objections urged were not new; but | was 


to pursue, and have already followed, a different 
policy. Kentucky’s voice, ere the sad work of 


and the Confederacy preserved. We question not || 
| the rightof any party to elect its candidates under | 
| the regular organic forms of our Government. || 
Mr. Lincoln has been thus elected, I readily ad- || 


ests, destructive of their peace, injurious to their | 


plies, rejection of improper nominations, and a | 


° : | 
dismemberment was begun, addressed itself to the 
mined to hear them used by my friend from Ohio. || dominant party for compromise and peace. She 
dis Known conservatism led me toexXpecta more || asked from that party no concession, but only a 








| 


| guage, that God and nature had given that right 
eS ’ 


| then President, and he uttered no menaces against 


| peace of a noble Confederacy ! 
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construction of our covenant as judicially co 
strued, and its eternal protection from unhall see 
touch in any quarter. Her voice was unheedes 
by the dominant ae and the work of y ” 
drawal wenton. Isthis Government to rod me r 
and if so, is our separation to be in peacs os 
war? The solution of this fearful questior ae 
with the Republicans. Your policy and wate 
upon the constitutional rights of our section = 
raised the whirlwind; on you must forever = 
the vast responsibility of its results, : 43 
Our country has passed through man 
trying crises; but there have been, hitherto und 
providenual guidance, always found setae - 
ship profound enough and patriotism deep enourh 
to disarm them of danger and mischief. 8 
Do you remember the stern remonst 


¥ dark and 


rance of 


Be -iahe- : NAVigation 
of the Mississippi had not been secured Her 


Legislature announced in calm, but Strong lap. 


and they would remain in no Union where jt was 
not forever guarantied. George Washington eon 
that jealous Commonwealth. Ina Spirit of com- 
promise and patriotism he recommended a re. 
spectful reply to her remonstrance; the facts were 
laid before the Legislature, and the free navica. 
tion of the ‘* father of waters’’ was secured. ~ 
What next? In 1807, a storm raged in Now 
England at the passage of the embargo act, The 
proud spirit of that or rebelled against the 
alleged enormities and injustice of the operation 
of that act upon its immediate section. The |p. 
gislative records of New England, at that period, 
will show that even they were prepared to out. 
strip Carolina in her purpose to break the jiga- 
ments that bound them to the Union, unless that 
law was repealed. The embargo act had been a 
favorite measure with Mr. Jefferson; but when he 


| saw the discord which it kindled, and the danger 
| which it produced in the New England States, 
| with a breast filled with patriotism, as broad as 


his whole country, he surrendered his cherished 


| policy, and the embargo was repealed. 


Again: in 1820, when the Union was rocked to 
its center, and the brazen head of the anti-sla- 
very serpent reared itself in open rebellion to the 
equality and rights of the States, coinpromise and 
concession brought healing on its wings, and the 
country was saved. 

In 1832, when South Carolina, stung by the 
oppressive exactions of the tariff, determined to 
resist its operation, and prepared herself for an 
issue with the Federal authority; in that dark 
hour, when civil war seemed inevitable, Virginia 
threw herself in the breach between the Federal 
Government and her jealous but defiant sister, 
until Kentucky, in the person of her great com- 
moner, could pour oil on the troubled waters by 
a modification of the obnoxious statute. How 
necessitous, how urgent, did the perils of that 
dark period demand the spirit of compromise’ 
How magnificently beneficent the lofty patriotism 
of the great actors in that political drama, which 
could bid party down for the preservation and 
It will forever 
stand out in bold relief among the epochs of our 
country as the oblation of sublime patriotism to 
free institutions. The great author and defender 
of the American system, uniting with him who 
had boldly announced ‘that the Federal Union 
must be preserved”’ for the peace of a common 
country! 

Again: in 1849, when the increasing and aggres- 
sive power of anti-slavery sentiment upon our 
constitutional rights overleaped the compromise 
of 1820, refusing to allow the Missouri line to be 
extended to the Pacific in our newly-acquired ter- 
ritory, the country was convulsed and the Union 
threatened. But again, under God’s providence, 
the patriotic wisdom of a noble triumvirate, 10W 
passed away, but whose precepts and virtues 
speak to us from the grave, with noble followers, 
saved and restored peace to a distracted country. 

That noble country bleeds once more; and our 
American Republic is being dismembered. Ken- 
tucky again presents her olive branch of peace, 
and asks you, why will you not take wisdom ol 
the past, and hearken unto her conciliatory whis- 
perings? 

Weare defiantly told by the other side that they 
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sot listen to traitors; and rebellion must be put 
down. Was that the reply of Washington, Jet- 
forson, Clay, Webster, Calhoun, Cass, in our 
tials of the past, and in former national erigen- 
-ies) Was that the course of slaveholding Pres- 
dents when the free States rebelled against the 


cant 


(covernmentof the United States? We have been | 
refreshed with expletives of denunciation against 


the treason and rebellion of South Carolina by 
eentiemen from Pennsylvania, Connecticut, and 
Massachusetts; but are the skirts of their own 
States free from what they term these ‘‘ damnable 
heresies 2”? Did not Pennsylvania openly rebel 
azainst the United States in the Olmstead case? 
Did not the Legislature of that venerated old Com- 
moawealth, in 1809, impose upon her Governor 
the responsibility of calling out theentire militia to 
resist the execution of a judgment of the Supreme 
Court of the United States? Did not Massachu- 
setts openly rebel against the requisition of the Uni- 
ted States for troops in 1812? Whenthe waragainst 
Great Britain was declared in that year, and the 
motto ef ** free trade and sailors’ rights’’ was un- 
furled upon our standard; when many a brave 
heart trembled at the apprehended havoc upon the 
ocean which would ilow a collision with the 
prowess, Superior armament, and boundless re- 
sources of the then acknowledged mistress of the 
sea, how did Massachusetts act?) How did Con- 
necticut act? God forbid that I should reproach 
either State! My heart is big enough and national 
enough to take in all New England as a ow of 
my country, and exult in all that is brig 
glorious in her annals. 

~ When, however, I heard the gentleman from 
Connecticut, [Mr. Ferry,] and the gentleman 
from Massachusetts, hurling their thunderbolts 


it occurred to me they were oblivious of the 
fact that both their States had, in their history, 


set South Carolina memorable examples of re- | 


sistance to the Federal Government, which was 


practical in its character, and was claimed by Mas- | 


sachusetts to be ‘‘ one of the reserved rights of the 
State.’? Whatare the facts? On the 12th of April, 
1412, a requisition was made on the several States 
for one hundred thousand volunteers, and to be ap- 


portioned in a certain ratio among the States, for || 


the purposes of the war. Under this requisition 
of the War Department, General Dearborn made 
a requisition upon Connecticut and Massachusetts 
for their ratio. Caleb Strong was then Governor 
of Massachusetts. When the requisition was 
made on him by General Dearborn, under the act 
of Congress, to furnish troops, he sent a letter to 


Mr. Eustis, the then Secretary of War, claiming 


that the President of the United States was not 
authorized, under the Federal Constitution, to 
judge of the exigencies in which the militia should 
ve called out; that he had consulted the supreme 
court of Massachusetts, and that that court con- 
curred with him in opinion; that Massachusetts 
had, under the reserved rights in the amendments 
to the Federal Constitution, a right to resist the 
Federal Government; that she had determined to 
do so, and that to yield an acquiescence would be 
to make this a grand siliaetpdnapetionns to which 
she never intended to submit, but would resist 
atallhazards For the sake of history, I propose 
now to read what these judges said; and I would 
remark here, that no Representative from the State 
of Massachusetts can say that South Carolina 
has ever gone further in the claim of resistance 
under the reserved rights of the States, to nullify 
or abrogate the ties that bind her to this Confed- 
eracy. 

I will read first the opinion of the judges of the 
supreme courtof Massachusetts given to the Gov- 
ernor: 


To his Excellency the Governor and the honorable the Coun- 
cil of the Commonwealth of Massachusetts : 

The undersigned, justices of the supreme judicial court, 
have considered the questions proposed by your Excellency 
aud honors for their opinion : 

By the constitution of this State, the authority of com- 
manding the militia of the Commonwealth is vested exclu- 
sively in the Governor, who has all the powers incident to 
the office of commander-in-chief, and is to exercise them 
personally, or by subordinate officers under his command, 
‘greeably to the rules and regulations of the Constitution 
and the laws of the land. 

While the Governor of the Commonwealth remained in 
the exercise of these powers, the Federal Constitution was 
rutified, by which was vested in the Congress a power to 
provide for calling forth the militia to execute theiaws of the 
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ployed in the service of the United States, reserving to the 
States, respectively, the appointment of the officers. 


ted States, and of the militia of the several States, when 

called into the actual service of the United States. 

On the construction of the Federal and State constitu- 
| tions must depend the answers to the several questions 
proposed. As the militia of the several States may be em 
ployed in the service of the United States, for the three 
specific purposes of executing the laws of the Union, of 
suppressing insurrections, and of repelling invasions, the 
opinion of the judges is requested whether the command- 
ers-in-chief of the militia of the several States have a right 
to determine whether any of the exigencies aforesaid exist, 
so as to require them to place the militia, or any part of it, 
in the service of the United States, at the request of the 
| President, to be commanded by him pursuant to acts of 
Congress. 

It isthe opinion of the undersigned that this right is 
vested in the commanders-in-chief of the militia of the 
several States. 

The Federal Constitution provides that, whenever either 
of these exigencies exist, the militia may be employed, pur- 
suant to some act of Congress, in the service ot the United 
| States; but no power is given, either to the President or to 
the Congress, to determine that either of the said exigen- 


United States, by the Federal Constitution, nor prohibited 
by it tothe States, it is reserved to the States, respectively ; 
and, from the nature of the power, it must be exercised by 
those with whom the States have, respectively, intrusted 
the chief command of the militia. 

{t is the duty of these commanders to execute this im- 
portant trust agreeably to the laws of their several States, 
respectively, without reference to the laws or officers of 
the United States, in all cases except those specially pro- 
vided in the Federal Constitution. They must, tieretore, 
determine when either of the special cases exist, obliging 
them to relinquish the execution of this trust, and to ren- 
der themselves, and the militia, subject to the command of 


| thorizing them to eall forth the whole of the militia, and 


States, and subjecting them to the command of the Presi- 
dent, would place all the militia, in effect, at the will of 
Congress,and produce a military consolidation of the States, 


of the people when ratifying the Constitution. 
since passing the act of Congress, of February 28, 1795, chap. 


militia, when the exigencies mentioned in the Constitution 
shall exist, if the President has the power of determining 
when those exigencies exist, the militia of the several States 
is, in effect, at his command, and subject to his control. 

No inconveniences can reasonably be presumed to result 
from the construction which vests in the commanders-in- 
chief of the militia of the several States the right of determ- 
ining when the exigencies exist, obliging them to place the 
militia in the service of the United States. ‘These exigen- 
cies are of such a nature, that the existence of them can be 
easily ascertained by, or made known to, the commander- 
in-chief of the militia, and, when ascertained, the public 
interest will produce prompt obedience to the acts of Con- 
gress. 

Another question proposed to the consideration of the 
judges is, whether, when either ef the exigencies exist au- 
| thorizing the employing of the militia in the service of the 
| United States, the militia thus employed can be lawfully 


President of the United States ? 

The Federal Constitution declares that the President 
shall be aommander-in-chief of the Army ef the United 
States. He may undoubtedly exercise this command by 
otiicers of the Army of the United States, by him commis- 
sioned according tolaw. The President is also declared to 
be the commander-in-chief of the militia of the several 
States, when called into the actual service of the United 
States. The officers of the militia are to be appointed by 
the States ; and the President may exercise his command 
of the militia by officers of the militia duly appointed. 

But we Know of no constitutional provision authorizing 
any officer of the Army of the United States to command 
the militia, or authorizing any officer of the militia ty com- 
mand the Ariny of the United States. The Congress may 
provide laws for the governmeut of the militia, when in ac- 
tual service, but to extend this power to the placing them 
under the command of an oflicer not of the militia, except 
the President, would render nugatory the provision, that 
the militia are to have officers appointed by the Statea. 

The union of the militia in the actual service of the Uni- 
ted States with troops of the United States, so far as to forin 
| one Army, seems to be a case not provided for or contem- 
plated in the Constitution. It is, therefore, not within our 
department to determine on whom the command would 
devolve on such an emergency, inthe absence of the Pres- 
ident; whether one officer, either of the militia, or of the 
Army of the United States, to be settled according to mil 
itary rank, should command the whole ; whether the corps 
must be commanded by their respective officers, acting in 
concert asallied forces ; or what other expedient should be 
adopted, are questions to be answered by others. 

The undersigned regret that the distance of the other jus- 
tices of the supreme judicial court renders it impracticable 
to obtain their opinions, seasonably, upon the questions 
|}; submitted. THEOPHILUS PARSONS, 
SAMUEL SEWALL, 

i] ISAAC PARKER. 








| the Supreme Court. Here is the answer of the 
|| Governor, acting on that opinion, declining to 
'| furnish the quota of men of Massachusetts, which 


cies do in fact exist. As this power is not delegated tothe | 


| the President. A different construction, giving to Congress | 
the right to determine when these special cases eXist, au- | 


without any constitutional remedy, against the intentions | 
Indeed, | 


101, vesting in the President the power of calling forth the | heard of none of these threats of force from Mr. 


| commanded by any officer but of the militia, except by the | 


ESSIONAL GLOBE. 





| Union, suppress insurrections, and repel invasions, and to 
provide for governing such parts of them as may be em- | 


The Federal Constitution further provides that the Pres- | 
ident shall be commander-in-chief of the Army of the Uni- | 
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uota never was furnished during the entire war. 
Vhat does he say? 


* Although many of the most important attributes of 
sovereignty are given by the Constitution to the Govern 
ment of the United States, yet there are some which still 
belong to the State governments. Of these, one of the most 
essential is the entire control of the militia; except in the 
emergencies above mentioned, this has not been delegated 
to the United States. It is therefore reserved to the States 
respectively ; and whenever it shall be taken from them 
and a consolidation of the military force of the States shail 
be effected, the security of the State governments will be 
lost, and they will wholly depend for their existence upon 
the moderation and forbearance of the national Govern- 
ment. 

“<[ have been fully disposed to comply with the require- 
ments of the Constitution of the United States, and the laws 
made in pursuance of it, and sincerely regretted that any 


| request could be made by an oflicer of the national Govern- 


ment to which I could not constitutionally conform. But 
it appears to me that the requisition aforesaid was of that 
character; and I was under the same obligation to main- 


| tain the rights of the State as to support the Constitution 


of the United States. If the demand was not warranted by 
the Constitution, I should have violated my duty ina most 
impertant point, if I had attempted to enforce it, and had 
thereby assisted in withdrawing the militia from the right- 
ful authority of the State.’’—Niles’s Register, vol. 3, p. 117. 

I hope the Representatives from New England 
will therefore find, in the solemn adjudications 
of the supreme court of Massachusetts, and in the 


| answer of her Governor to the Government of the 


} . : : . - | 
. taking them from the commanders-in-chief of the several | 
against the treason and rebellion of the South, || 





| 
| 
i 
} 


| will not permit you. 


| or principle. 


United States, in a time of war with a foreign na- 
tion, that if Massachusetts and Connecticut were 
sensitively jealous of the rights reserved to the 
States, slaveholding Representatives on this floor, 
with threats of coercion, and United States troops 
guarding the District, with prepared force bills, 
&c., must be excused for exhibiting at least as 
much sensitive jealousy for our respective States 
in times like these. Where are now the com- 
punctions of conscience of New England, when 
the attempt is made to strike down State rights 
and deny either a revolutionary right or a consti- 


| tutional right of secession—the despotic heresy, 


boldly claimed by some, of a right to force States 
into the Union at the point of the bayonet? We 


Madison against Massachusetts and Connecticut, 


| although they never did obey the requisition. Re- 


publican Representatives, this is all wrong. This 
spirit of force dishonors your ancestry and ours, 
who looked to popular love, popular necessity, 
and a safety as the basis of their Union. 
Let the spirit of love and forbearance which ani- 
mated them inspire us. Let us accept the Crit- 
tenden propositions; let us compromise these 
questions now and forever. Then, sir, we shall 
prove ourselves worthy of this great heritage. 
Sut | am told that the Republican party cannot 
take these propositions, because your platform 
Gentlemen, burn on your 
country’s altars all allegiance to party platforms; 
and if you stil! have the same sort of pride that 
inspires South Carolina to reject all efforts to 
bring her back, let the peace congress, which is 
soon to assemble here, adopt these amendments 


| as a common basis of settlement, in which North 


and South can meet without a sacrifice of pride 
Let this ultimatum be presented in 
the spirit of a genuine fidelity to the Constitution 
and the Union; and let us all meet again around 
a common altar, and devoutly praise God and 


| rejoice at our preservation. 


But Iam told that to recognize and adopt these 


| amendments would open all Mexico to fillibuster- 
| ing, and that the whole of Mexico would be ulti- 
| mately brought in as slave States. 
| you to add another amendment to the proposi- 

tions of the distinguished Senator from Kentucky. 


Let me beg 


Its adoption would obviate every difficulty. Let 
the Senate be divided into two classes, one from 
the slave States and the other frem the free States. 


| Whenever five States demand a vote by classes 


on measures involving the acquisition of territor 
or the status of slavery, let a majority of oath 
classes be required for the passage of the measure. 
Then you check one class with the other; then 
there can be no imposition, no injustice. Then 
we shall stop all fanaticism, all force, in our ‘Ter- 
ritories, because no injustice can be done, no 
matter who people the ‘Territory first. There will 


, AC | be no indecent legislation with the view of an in- 
| Now, sir, that is the opinion of the judges of || 


crease of political power. We shall have a matual 
confidence in each other; and by the amendments 
to the Constitution, we will have a mutual! check 
on each other. Then we shall go on in this noble 


ne 


‘ , 
ie 
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race of freedom, and perform our high duties to | yourselves. Ask yourselves what you would 
think, if the slave States were to attempt to deny | 


God, ourselves, and our country. 

If, Republicans, you turn a deaf ear to ail argu- 
ments; if you turn your back on every proposi- 
uon looking to the preservation of this Constitu- 
tion, which is the only bond of our Union, then 
you have but one resort left. It matters not 
whether secession be constitutional or whether it 
be revolutionary, I tell you plainly, for the border 


States, that th y know their own honorand their | 
own equality, and that they will maintain itat | 


every hazard and at every sacrifice. Suppose you 
declare war,and force us to the ultima ratio regum: 
whatthen? The gentleman from Ohio [Mr. Sutr- 


MAN] asked me the other day in regard to a gal- | 


lant Kentuckian who saw his flag lowered at Fort 
Moultrie, how I could reconcile it to myself to see 
that. I can answer the gentleman, that it saddens 
my heart, and grieves the heart of every true man 
in Kentucky, to see star by star eclipsed even for 
a moment from that American ensign; but unless 


tepublican warfare on our rights relents; unless | 
his party meet us in the spirit of compromise || 


which gave birth to the Union, they will not be 
in temporary eclipse, but they will be extinguished 
forever; and in place of the twinkling and bright 
representatives of sovereign and united States, 
** distinct as the waves, yet one as the sea,’’ re- 
publicanism will supply the great central sun ofa 
consolidated despotism, whose burning rays will 
absorb everything like State rights, State equal- 
ity, State sovereignty. Kentucky loves the Union 
with all the early aud increasing affection of one 
of its first daughters. In her armorial ensign, 
amid the clustering and frescoed emblems of State 
sovereignty above us, is reflected her devotion to 
its perpetuation—* united, we stand; divided, we 
fall!’’ it is everabove us and before us; it stamps 


to you the righttoany species of property recog- 
nized by the Constitution, and sustained by the 
decisions of the court of last resort. What would 
you do under such circumstances? Why, you 
woulddocven more than we havedone. You would 


be alarmed at the infraction of your rights. If you || 


were told by the dominant party of the country 
that no free State should be admitted into the 
Union, would you not consider that determina- 
tion a casus belli? Would yor not spurn with 


contempt every attempt to keep you ina confed- | 
eracy where you were spit upon as unworthy of | 


being treated as equals? 

Mr. DUNN, (in his seat.) No. 

Mr. STEVENSON. One gentleman answers 
no. Then, sir, the people of the free States have 
not the spirit that I gave them credit for. 

Mr. DUNN. If the gentleman will allow me 
for a moment, for fear my remark might be mis- 
understood, I desire to explain that my answer 
**no’’ was to the question | understood the gen- 


| tleman to ask, whether the Republican party 
| would refuse admission into the Union toa slave | 


every commission Kentucky bestows, and is the | 


signet seal of sovereignty to every official paper 
which emanates from her archives. 


Union of equals that claims her allegiance and | 


commands her regard. War upon that equality, 
which the American Constituuon ordained, the 
American Union was designed to perpetuate, and 
of which the stars and stripes are the glorious and 
gladdening emblems, and you multiply the guilt 
of your crime, in usurping and prostituting the 
American standard sheet of all the States as the 
flag of so unnatural a strife of one section against 
the other. Attempt so unnatural a purpose, and 
the clustering associations of past fellowship, com- 
mon devotion, common, fraternal love, will but 
increase the intensity of our antagonisms. 
** But few shall part where many meet ; 
The snow shail be their winding sheet, 
And every turf beneath their feet 
Shall be a soldier’s sepulcher.”’ 

Remember, my friends, if that sad hour of 
blood ever comes, that it will not be a war of our 
making. Iam authorized to say, what I believe 
I can say, that you cannot find a disunionist per 
se, in Kentucky. She has never been disloyal to 
any compact. She has suffered at the rate of 
$200,000 per annum in the loss of ber slave prop- 
erty. She has gone in highly sectional times into 
the free State of Ohio to break bread and endeavor, 
if possible, by personal communion, to attempt 
to wake her to the nobler feelings which a recol- 
leetion of the late war ought to kindle; and she 
has received in return an absolute denial of her 
constitutional rights in the refusal by the Governor 
of Ohio to return a fugitive, whose surrender 
Kentucky had a right to demand, under the letter 
and spirit of our Federal compact. And even 
now, with disunion upon us, with the tocsin of 
war almost sounding in our ears, she has taken 
no step to rupture her bonds with the North or 
the South; but she looks to the faithful perpetu- 
ation of the Constitution and the Union. She is 


willing to throw herself once more into the breach, | 


and use her mediatorial office to bring back her 
erring sisters of the South, if their rights and hers 
can, by proper guarantees, be recognized and pro- 
tected. Kentucky comes not as a mendicant for 
your favor; but in the name of a common coun- 
try she appeals to you to gjve her a message, by 
which she can allempt to make that appeal prac- 
ticable. Will you hearken to her, or will you 
prefer to attempt, at the cannon’s mouth, to re- 
duce her to the position of servile degradation? 





State? 
myself to my people, upon all occasions, that it 
would not be a sufficient objection to my mind 


for voting against the admission of a State, that || 


its constitution was pro-slavery. The Republi- 
can party, in its platform adopted at Chicago, 


recognizes the right of each State to regulate its | 


own domestic matters for itself. 

Mr. STEVENSON. There can be no slave 
States that will ever knock at the Federaldoor 
for admission into its covenant, if the Territories 
are to remain perpetually free while they remain 
in their territorial condition, and such is the Chi- 


_ cago platform, on which my friend stands. 


But it isa || 


Mr. STANTON. Will the gentleman from 
Kentucky permit me for a moment? 

Mr. STEVENSON. Certainly. 

Mr. STANTON. L understand the question in 
reference to the Territories to be simply this: the 
Territory of New Mexico is, under the compro- 
mise measures of 1850, entitled to admission into 
the Union with or withoutslavery. [understand 
that the four additional States to be carved out of 


Texas are tocome into the Union with or without | 


slavery, as they may elect; so that, so far as those 


I am a Republican, and | have pledged | 
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questions are concerned, no party looks to the | 
ultimate exclusion of any State which is likely to | 


desire slavery. Now, with the consent of the 


— from Kentucky, I desire to ask him if |} 


Centucky will accept the proposition that there 
shall be no future acquisition of Territory except 
by an amendment to the Constitution and a two 
thirds vote of Congress? That is the bone of con- 
tention between us. 

Mr. STEVENSON. I willanswer my friend, 
with all frankness, that Kentucky will speak for 
herself whenever that question comes up. I have 
no doubt that Kentucky would take a fuir divis- 
ion under this line, making all north of it free 


and all south of it slave territory, until it shall | 


come in as a State, and then to admit it with or 
without slavery, as the people may determine. 
Mr. CURTIS. Will the gentleman allow me 


|| to interrupt him? 


Gentlemen, reverse the picture, and look at it | 





Mr. STEVENSON. The gentleman must ex- 
cuse me. I would give way to him with great 
pleasure if I had the time. The inexorable hour 
rule forbids it. I have not time to discuss several 
of the topics that demand my time. 

Mr. McCLERNAND. I ask the gentleman 
from Kentucky to permit me to ask the genile- 
man from Ohio a question. I ask him if he will 
take the Crittenden plan with that amendment? 

Mr. STANTON. I will say to the gentleman 
from Illinois, in all frankness, that I will not take 
anything that by law establishes slavery in any 


| part of the territory of the United States; but I 


am willing to establish the line, and allow the 
people south of it to have slavery or not, as they 
please. a 

Mr.STEVENSON. Mr. Speaker, I appeal to 
gentlemen to rise above their party platforms. 
Let us leap over all party prejudice, and put this 
matter beyond the power of extremists—if there 
be any who hate this Union as originally framed 


—in either section of our country, to disturb our |} 
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| Republic of Christendom. } implore and besore 
in the name of a common humanity that oe 
publican party will desist from their « ee 
fare against the intrenchments of Civil liber 
erected by their fathers and ours, for the ee 
and happiness of a common posterity Tol, 
_ warning from history. Let not a fanaticism a 
the subject of negroslavery delude you into ¢, ei 
of destruction from which there is yo Sicme, 
Listen to the eloquent warning of George Caneine 
in the British Parliament, on the emancipation -; 
Jamaica, when he was sustaining reason and r- si 
against folly and fanaticism. 
statesman said: 


» 
Le. 


nholy War- 


’ 


ns on ight 
That distinguished 


‘In dealing with the negro, sir, we must remember th; 

we are dealing with a being possessing the form a 
strength of a man, but the intellect only of a child Te 
turn him loose in the manhood of his physical strength. j, 
the maturity of his physical passions, but in the infanes _ 
his uninstructed reason, would be to raise up a om = 
resembling the splendid fiction of romance; the jor 7 
which can sketch a human form, with all the eorpor , 
capabilities of a man, and with the thews and sineys ,. 
giant; but being unable to impart to the work of {jc j)-, 
a perception of right and wrong, he finds too tate tiyat jy, 
only created @ more than mortal power of doing ypic, 
and himself recoils from the monster he has made, 
becomes the victim of his own creation.”? 


His 
hiet, 
and he 


So we say to you to-day, in the hour of oy 
national need—in this day of thirst for thar broad 
and catholic statesmanship, that shall look to the 
Federal Government as the agent of « qual, soy- 
ereign States, and construe the Constitution and 
administer the Government in a spirit of exacr 
justice to all sections with their separate insti: 
tions, and with especial favor to none: pause er 
the cords which were woven by our fathers, aye 
foreverunloosed. Admit South Carolina to hay 
been rash, precipitate, and imprudent; all this 
cannot enlarge your powers under the Constity- 
tion. No violence on the part of one or more 
States can upturn the foundation stones of || 
Government and supply the place of popula 
affection with bristling bayonets. Kentucky stil} 
hopes that the cup of conciliation is not yet drained 
to its dregs. She looks to the confederate Union 
of these States in the bonds of a Constiiution, 
faithfully executed, as bearing to one another th 
| relation of the limbs and senses to the human 
body. As each organ is healthy and free in its 
organic sphere, so will the perfect maturity of the 
whole be developed. Maim or destroy one, and 
to that extent you impair the whole. Far better, 
however, lop off one or more whieh become gan- 
grenous, than permit the whole to perish. 

tepublicans, you must meet us In the spirit of 
peace, or our relations are forever changed. Do 
not deceive yourselfin regard to the border States. 
They can take nothing which ignores their equal- 
ity, or fails to secure justice and peace. They 
should take nothing that would not allow them to 
become mediators in bringing back the seceding 
States. Will you allow the ark of our past politi- 
cal safety to be shipwrecked on the shoals of a 
wild fanaticism? You have to determine it. My 
humble career in this House will show that I have 
been no sectionalist. I have the honor to repre- 





|| sentin part a Commonwealth who has proved her- 


self faithful among the faithless. Upon the dark 
and bloody ground she has won her title of equal 
in this Union of States. She may well maintain 
that equality in the Union or independence out o! 
it. When the Federal bayonets are turned against 
her southern sisters, the Federal soldiers will never 

eacefully cross her border. Do not be deceived. 
The loyalty and prudence which marks her cours¢ 
now, will only increase her wrath, when you de- 
spise her proposals and mock at her entreaties. 
May the sad hour never come wher we shall cease 
to be brothers, and cease to be friends! If it does, 
remember that a common interest and common 
rights with those attempted to be subdued will 
make a common resistance inevitable. The threat 
ening braggarts, who have attempted by their 
speeches to incite war, will find on that dark day 
in the Kentucky people foemen worthy of their 
steel. Everything for the cause—nothing to fanal- 
cismand folly ! We can never sacrifice our equal- 
ity or rights. If you force us to resistance, you's 
the responsibility, ours the defense. My loy- 
alty aes to my adopted State. Where she leads, 
it will be my pleasure to follow. She will speak 
as befits her, whenever you force her to decide 





peace, or rend the confederate links of the model || between two confederacies. Meet us where you 
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i with your hosts, and you will never find our 


he ‘cs upon the foe ? Downstricken we may be— 
you may cast these vestures of flesh to your vul- 
tures of fanaticism; but the spirits y hich animate 
them can never be enslaved. 


STATE OF THE UNION. 


oO 


SPEECH OF HON. G. W. HUGHES, 
OF MARYLAND, 
In rHE House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
February 5, 1861. 
The House having under consideration the report from 
the sclect committee of thirty-three— 


Mr. HUGHES said: 
Mr. Speaker: We are in *‘ the midst of a rev- 


olution, as yet, thank Ged, bloedless.’’ Howlong | 


it may continue peaceful will depend, in no small 
degree, upon the wisdom, patriotism, and mod- 
erauon ot this House. 
humble and unimportant many of us may be— 
as all of us are in comparison with the great events 
now transpiring—enacting history, with the world 
for an audience; and depend upon it that not 
only our cotemporaries, but posterity, will hold 
each and every one of us to a fearful accounta- 
bility. 

The torch of civil discord flares balefully and 


malignantly over a distracted land ;States are sepa- | 
rating from the Confederacy; men are organizing | 
and arming in every part of this Union, and the | 
unusual sounds of war are heard in every peace- | 
ful glen; and yet nothing is done to avert the im- | 


pending calamity, which threatens to become the 
greatest that has ever befallen the human race. 

Jay by day we sit in this Hall, passing the ordi- 
nary appropriations for the support of Govern- 
ment, and squabbling over unimportant amend- 
ments, giving away, with lavish hands, our vast 
domain of public lands, and, with a bankrupt 
Treasury, incurring debts to the amount of hun- 
dreds of millions of dollars, as if peace and tran- 
quillity and prosperity reigned supreme within 
our borders. 

It would be an easy task now—easier some 
weeks ago—to compose existing difficulties; but 
even as it is, | much fear, paradoxical as it may 
seem, that itis nearly impossible. It would be 


an casy task if the members of this House would | 


bring to its performance self-abnegation, seund 
sense, and calm reflection, divested of prejudice 
and of passion. It is only necessary that they 
should do that which is right, and avoid that which 


is wrong; that they should act under a sense of | 


the high responsibility devolved upon them as the 
Representatives of the people. In a word, that 
we should all of us conscientiously discharge our 
duty. It was well and eloquently said, on amem- 


We are here, however | 





orable occasion, by our own great orator, ‘a sense | 


of duty pursues us ever. 
the wings of the morning, and dwell in the utter- 


If we take to ourselves | 


most parts of the sea, duty performed or duty | 
violated is still with us for our happiness or our | 


misery. 
in tht Bnitinind: as in the light, our obligations are 
still with us. We cannot escape their power or 
fly from their presence.”’ 

When Admiral Lord Nelson was about to en- 
gage the allied fleet at Trafalgar, the signal flew 
from the mast head of his ship, ‘* England expects 
every man to do his duty;’’ and in response to 
that appeal, there rose from sea to sky one wide 
wild hurrah—the harbinger of victory. With how 


If we say the darkness shall cover us, | 


much more propriety may the appeal be made to 


the Representatives of the American people, in 


the hour of danger to come forward and do their | 


duty; for never in the history of our country, in 
peace or in war, has she stood more in need of 
the best services of her sons; for never before have 


more important questions been agitated, and more | 


serious consequences likely to flow. The prob- 
lem to be solved is not less momentous than the 


preservation of the Union. The experiment is to | 


¢ finally tried whether or not the people of this 
country are really capable of an intelligent self- 
government; whether we shall remain a great, a 
powerful, and a united people, or be shattered into 
fragments; whether peace and prosperity and or- 
der shall reign throughout the land, or “ chaos 
come aguin.’? Upon the speeches and votes of the 


State of the Union—-Mr. Hughes. 


| gentlemen on this floor these grave consequences 
may depend. 

I much fear, sir, that we are fast drifting to- 
wards the verge of that fearful cataract beyond 
which lies inevitable destruction; which the sa- 
gacious mind of Washington apprehended, and 
against the approach to which he raised his warn- 
ing voice. Should the plunge be taken, all is 
over. The history of free governments will be 
closed, never to be reopened. The cause of ha- 
man rights and of human liberty will have per- 
ished forever. I express myself thus strongly 
because [ am gloomily impressed with the future 
of our country, if the threatened disruption of our 
Government should not be arrested; or, if it must 
needs be dissolved into its original elements, a 
veaceable separation should not be effected. And 
| confess that I now have little hopes of either. 

Ithas been said ‘that those whom the gods 


blindness, and then drive them mad.”’ It isto be 
feared that we may offer a striking illustration of 
the truth of that saying in our own history. It 
may be that God, in His anger, is about visiting 
us with a just chastisement for sins committed or 
for duties unperformed! It may be that we have 
fallen short of our high mission, and have failed 


we enjoyed the inestimable blessings of our po- 
litical system, we had forgotten that we held a 
precious trust for the benefit of posterity. This 
trust we can henorably discharge only by re- 
specting the example of our fathers, and trans- 


stitutions which they established. ‘These institu- 
tions form a wise and safe system of government, 
to which we should adhere with a religious devo- 
tion. And above all, let us not forget that our 
national Constitution, under the shadow and pro- 
tection of whose wing we have grown to be a 





ings, and jealousies; and that it can be sustained 
only by the same sacrifices and compromises; by 
a steady adherence to the great and immutable 


its conditions and guarantees. 

It is not too much to say that the ingenuity of 
man could not possibly devise a form of govern- 
ment better adapted, in all its parts, to the geo- 
graphical position of the States to each other, in 
reference of the whole to other nations, to our 


mony and order of the solar system, in which 
; each particular planet, keeping within its own 

prescribed limits, and moving within its own 
orbit, revolves around the common center: nor 





principles of justice; and by preserving inviolate | 


mean to a they first strike with judicial | 


to accomplish eur allotted destiny; that, while | 


mitting it unsullied to our descendants. We must | 
inculcate in our children their glorious precepts; | 
cherish their republican principles; imitate their | 
simplicity and economy; and strengthen the in- | 


mighty people, was the result of a mutual com- | 
promise of various and conflicting interests, feel- || 


wants and to our necessities. It presents the har- | 


can one * shoot madly from its sphere’’ without | 


disturbing the equilibrium of all. 
eccentric course on the part of a State, our whole 
confederate system might be destroyed. And 
where is the master spirit, where the creative mind, 


Ry such an | 


that could again call it back and restore it to its | 


natural position? As well might we attempt to 


“provoke the silent dust’’ or expect true life from 
galvanizing a corps! 


stricted regulation of its internal and domestic | 


affairs, and admitting each to a fair participation 
in the power and honors of the General Gov- 


ernment, is capable of infinite expansion without | 


incurring the danger, on the one hand, of central- 
ization, or on the other, of breaking asunder by 
the weight of its extremities. By this reasonable 
arrangement the centripetal and centrifugal forces 


of our political system are held in justequilibrium; | 


| 
| 
Our Union, by leaving to each State the unre- 
| 
| 
| 


and a perfect harmony of interest and action may 


thus be maintained between different members of | 


| the Confederacy, notwithstanding an occasional 

perturbation which may for a while exert its dis- 
turbing influences. The federation can as well 

| embrace within its fraternal arms a hundred as 

| thirteen States, and with each sovereign increment 

| gain in dignity and power. 

sefore proceeding to a discussion of the rem- 


edies to be applied for the correction of the evils | 


| that surround us, it may be well to pause for a || 


‘| moment to ascertain the nature of the causes which 
| have led to this perilous condition of our public 
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affairs. When a man is ill, ** sick, and nigh unto 
death,’’ when there is not breath enough remain- 
ing in him to disturb a feather orto dim the bright 
surface ofa mirror, the physician may yet cling to 
the hope that, by discovering and removing the 
cause of the discase, by skillful treatment, he may 
restore the patient (if his constitution be unimpaired) 
to his former healthand vigor. When we see, as 
at present, almost universal disaffection pervading 
fifteen out of the thirty-three States of the Con- 
federacy, whose people have been ever loyal to 
the Government, devoted to its political institu- 


tions, and proud of its wealth, its glory, and its 


| power, who have shown their loyalty and devo- 


tion on a hundred fields of battle, consecrated by 
the best blood of their sons, from the Canadas to 
the halls of the Montezumas, and from the At- 
lantic to the Pacific ocean, it is worse than idle— 
it is mischievous—to pretend to believe that there 
is no real cause for this wide-spread discontent. 
There are, no doubt, lawless men to be found 
in every portion of our country, as there have been 
in all times and all countrics, of broken and des 
perate fortunes, ever ready for civil strife and rev- 


| olution, impelled by the same motives that lead 


the incendiary to apply the torch to a building im 
the hope of snatching plunder from beneath the 
falling rafters, even at the peril of his own worth- 
less life. But this cannot be said of the great mass 
of our countrymen, who are Jaw-loving and law- 
abiding, and too intelligent not to know that their 
true interests lic in the cultivation of the arts of 
peace, in which they have been surpassed by no 
other people since the world began. It was said 
by Hobbs that ** the natural state of man tsa state 
of war of all against all;’’ but we rejected that 
infidel ponreey at the commencement of our 
Government. With us, war is but an episode, 
to be resorted to only asa last resort, whilst peace 
is our normal condition and established pe % 
Once of the worst signs of the times ts to see gath- 
ering around us, in full activity, the class of men 
to whom I have referred, as the ominous bird of 
ocean is seen only in storms, and finds her true 
element in tempests. 

Mr. Speaker, it is | disposition to deal with 
all questions fairly and frankly. The times are 
too momentous, the issucs too important, the crisis 
too grave and imminent, to be treated otherwise 
than by an appeal to intelligence, to conscience, 
and to patriotism. It is neither my habit nor my 
taste to abuse individuals, much less bodies of 
men; for I desire to believe the masses of all par- 
ties are sincere, and that they are only carrying 
out their real convictions to their legitimate con- 
clusions. But they may even be sometimes right 
in the abstract, and yet wrong in the concrete; 
| and we know that honest prejudices are often made 
use of by designing demagogues to effect great 
= injuries and public wronge. The gentle 

sabella of Spain, whose womanly feelings re- 
volted at the idea of cruelty in every form, was 
induced to believe that she was doing God’s work 
when she introduced the accursed Inquisition into 
her vast dominions, a fatal gift which has clung to 
her successors like the shirtof Nessus. James Il of 
England, tyrant, profligate, fanatic, and imbecile 
as he was, was honestin his religious convictions; 
| for, as the jeering courtiers of Louis XIV said, 
| when they met him in exile at St. Germains, he 
gave three crowns for a mass. 

History abounds with such examples. The 
great historian of England, in speaking of the 
Master of Stair, the contriver of the brutal mas- 
sacre at Glencoe, says: 

‘© We daily see men do for their party, for their sect, for 
their country, for their favorite schemes of political and 
social reform, what they would not do to enrich or to avenge 
themselves. Ata temptation directly addressed to our pri- 
vate cupidity, or to our private animosity, whatever virtue 
we have takes the alarm. But virtue itself may contribute 
to the fafl of him who imagines that it is in his power, by 
violating some general rule of morality, to confer an import 
ant benefit on a Church, on a Commonwealth, on mankind. 
He silences the remonstrances of conscience, and hardens 
his heart against the most touching spectacles of misery, by 
repeating to himself that his intentions are pure ; that his 
objects are noble; that he is doing a little evil for the sake 
of a great good. By degrees, he comes altogetlier to forget 
the turpitude of the means in the excellence of the end; 
and at length perpetrates, without one internal twinge, acts 
which would shock a buceaneer. There is no reason ta 
believe that Dominic would, for the best archbisbopric in 





| Christendom, have incited ferocious marauders to phundes 
and slaughter a peaceful and industrious population ; that 
| Bverard Digby would for a dukedom have blown a large 
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assembly of people into the air; or that Robespierre would 
have murdered tor hire one of the thousands whom he mur 
dered from philanthropy.’ 

Something like such a man,I fancy to be a 
celebrated northern philanthropist; able, religious, 
(according to his own standard,) and benevolent, 
whose very virtues are sometimes vices, and who 
lends his talents, character, and money to the ac- 
complishment of purposes which, in his cooler 
moments, he could not himself contemplate with- 
out a shudder. From such considerations, we 
may arrive at the conclusion that nothing can be 
more dangerous than fanaticism in morals, in re- 
ligion, or in politics; and that no man can be cer- 


tain of being right, unless his actions are based on | 


the eternal principles of justice and of truth 


The origin of the difficulties which now environ | 


us, and threaten the violent disruption of our Gov- 
ernment, may be traced back for many years; and, 


indeed, may be said to be coeval with the forma- | 


tion of the Constitution. 
were slight, and such as might have been natu- 
rally expected to arise after the organization of a 
new Government, whose powers were not yet 
clearly ascertained, extending over a wide range 


In the beginning they | 


of territory; whose inhabitants, although derived | 


mainly from a common stock, were by no means 


homogeneous, and operating upon complicated | 


and, in many cases, diverse 1uterests. othing, 
however, occurred seriously to endanger the Fed- 
eral Government, or to paralyze its power, unul 
1812, when a Democratie Congress, with a south- 
ern President, declared war against the most pow- 


erful se, of modern times, not only to | 


resent repeated insults to the national flag, but 
to protect the peculiar interests of New England 


1} and to exhibit b 


against the wanton and persistent aggressions of 


the British Crown. Then was heard for the first 
time this fearful ery of disunion; then, for the 


first time, was the authority of this Government | 


derided and sect at naught, 
is a matter of history—that during the adminis- 
tration of Mr. Jefferson, a distinguished states- 
man of Massachusetts charged the dominant party 
of New England with a design to dissolve the 
Union and form a separate confederacy. And it 
is also well known that that same Stats 
gentleman, when President, and a candidate for 
reelection, in 1828, with manly independence, not 
only emphatically reiterated the charge, but adds 
that that design was entertained for ten years, 
from 1804 to 1814; and further says: 

“hat project, L repeat, fof a northern confederacy) had 
gone to the length of fixing upon a military leader for its 
execution.”” 

And what was the principal grievance of which 
they complained ? hy, simply the acquisition 
of Louisiana. 

‘The first disunion speech ever delivered in Con- 
eress was by Josiah Quincy, of Massachusetts, 
in relation to the Louisiana enabling act of Jan- 
uary 14, 1811. He then said: 


“Lam compelled to declare it as my deliberate opinion 
that, if this bill passes, the bonds of this Union are virtu- 
ally dissolved; that the States which compose it are free 
from their moral obligations ; and that, as it will be the 
right of all, so it will be the duty of some, to prepare defi 
nitely for a separation—amicably if they can, violently if 
they must.”’ 


It is well known—it | 


‘Those who feel curious on this subject are re- | 


ferred to a letter treating of these matters in the 
fullest detail, from John Quincy Adams, dated 


Washington, December 30, 1828, in reply to W. | 


G. Otis and others, citizens of Massachusetts, to | 


which I have briefly alluded, as I shall to some 
other matters, in no spirit of unkindness to any 
portion of the country, but as a historical illus- 
tration of some of the causes, more or less re- 
mote, which have led us to the brink of disselu- 
tion, and for the purpose of showing our New 
England brethren that this cry of treason, rebel- 
lion, and the enforcement of the laws, comes with 
an ill grace from that section of the Union. 

Mr. Gallatin, one of the negotiators of the treaty 
of Ghent, in a long and interesting communica- 
tion to Mr. Monroe, soon after the signing of the 
treaty of peace, amongst other things, says: 

“It was the State of Massachusetts, the State by con- 
stituted authority, which, by virtual rebcilion and sedition, 
thwarted the national Government, and encouraged the 
enemy.’’—1 Ingersoll, second series, vol. 2, p. 61. 

So far was this feeling of hostility carried, that 
a high Federal authority threatened that— 


‘* On the 4th July, [1814,] if James Madison is not out of 
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oflice, a new form of government will be in operation in 
the eastern section of the Union.”’—Federal Republican, 
Pld. } 
Passing down to a later period—and I have time 
only to glance at the transaction—we find Mas- 
sachusetts declaring, substantially, that, if Texas 
should be admitted into the Union, she would go 
outofit. Well, sir, Texas is in; and I suppose 


| Massachusetts, according to her own resolve, is 


outside. 
Then, again, we find her general court legis- 


| lating a judge of the probate court, who happened 





| not to engage in the service of a slaveholder in 


to be a commissioner of the United States, out of 
office, because he had executed the fugitive slave 
law. This same gentleman had previously been 
expelled from the chair of law professor at Har- 
vard for the same offense. Not satisfied with | 
this, she nullifies an act of Congress by passing 
what is called a personal liberty bill; the effect, 
and probably the intention, of which is to inter- 
ruptor prevent the execution of the fugitive slave | 
law within her boundaries. 

Some of the most eminent jurists of Massachu- 
setts have pronounced the personal liberty bill 
as being in Siseet conflict with the actof Congress 
passed in pursuance of the Constitution; and yet, 
she obstinately refuses to repeal it, and still claims | 
to remain in the Union. ‘To carry out this de- | 
termined resistance to the laws ofthe United States, 
unmistakable actions her hos- | 
tility to the South, she commanded her lawyers | 


reclaiming his fugitive, under pain of being thrown 
over the bar and subjected to heavy penalties of 
fine and imprisonment. Iam happy to say that 
this most odious provision has been repealed, 

Mr. Justice Story, in delivering the opinion of | 
the Supreme Court in the case of Prigg vs. the 
State of Pennsylvania, says, after grouping to- 
gether the two provisions of the second section of 
the fourth article of the Constitution relating to 
= rendition of fugitives from justice and from 
labor: 


“The clause manifestly contemplates the existence of a 
positive, unqualified right on the part of the owner of the | 
slave, Which no State law or regulation can, in any way, 
quality, regulate, control, or restrain. ‘The slave is not to 
be discharged from service or labor in consequence of any 
State law or regulation. Now, certainly, without indulg- 
ing in any nicety of criticism upon words, it may fairly and 
reasonably be said that any State law, or State regulation, 
which interrupts, limits, delays, or postpones the right of 
the owner to the immediate possession of the slave, and 
the immediate command of his service and labor, operates | 
pro tanto a discharge of the slave therefrom. The question 
ean never be, how much the slave is discharged from ; but 
whether he is discharged from any by the natural or neces- 
sary operation of State laws or State regulations. The ques- | 
tion is not one of quantity or degree, but of withholding or 
controlling the incidents of a positive and absolute right.” 





Here it will be seen that the highest legal tri- 
bunal in the land, one especially charged to pro- 
nounce judicially on all cases arising under the 
Constitution of the United States or of the several | 
States of the Union, declares that any State law 
which interrupts, limits, delays, or postpones the | 
right of the owner to the immediate possession of | 
the slave, operates, pro tanto, a discharge of the | 
slave. 

Will any one undertake to say that the personal 
liberty bills of the northern States generally, how- 
ever specious may be the reasons assigned for 
their adoption, do not hinder, interrupt, postpone, 
or delay the rendition of the slave to the claim- 
ant? Why, sir, the very purpose of those bills, 
as every one knows, was to throw obstructions 
in the way of the execution of the fugitive slave 
laws of the United States, passed under the au- 
thority of the Constitution, which says, not that 
**a person held to service or labor in one State 
under the laws thereof,’’ ought to be, or should 
be, or may be, ** but shall be delivered up, on 
claim of the party to whom such service or labor 
may be due.’’ [tis mandatory in its tone, and not 
recommendatory. If it were not intended to in- 
terrupt, limit, or in any way to interfere with the 
act of Congress for the reclaiming of fugitives 
from labor, why were these personal liberty bills 
enacted? And why are they not now repealed ? 
Sir, we know well at the South that these bills 
effect the very purposes for which they were so 
cunningly devised. 

But the distinguished gentleman from Ohio, the 
chairman of the committee of thirty-three, some- 
times called “ the committee of public safety,’ says 
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if these personal liberty bills are j 
an act of Congress, pronounced b 
Court to be constitutional, they 
and void. What cause, then, 
South to complain?’ | 
animus of these bills? Is there no cause ty oo,, 
plain that they are sustained by public opinion ;, 
these States, and that all efforts to repeal ag 
have been in vain, except in the solitary - ny = 
| Rhode Island? We have been told, here and .j,. 
where, by the more moderate leaders of the Re. 
publican party, in excuse or in palli 
personal liberty bills, and of the 
thrown in the way by mobs to the execution .p 
the fugitive slave law, that that act of aoe a 
was too rigorous in its exactions, and that it could 
not be effectually carried out, because jr wee i: 
opposition to public opinion in some of the Starn.. 
and we know that the leader of that party cou 
seled resistance to the law. Well, sir, |ct ys a 
cept this explanation, and what then? Hes A 
come to this, that the public opinion of the Nort 
will not permit the execution of an act of aa 
gress, passed in pursuance of the very |p), 
the Constitution, and pronounced to be constigy. 
tional by the Supreme Court of the Uniuds 
If this be so, then your Government is powerless. 
nay, sir, if not already broken up, the sooner it 
is terminated the better. 

Bat what a change has come over New England 
since the palmy days of the Puritan theocracy 
who held that the Church was the vicegerent of 
God on earth; that all Governments, so far from 
being based on universal franchise, were derived 
from the Almighty, and were oligarchical iy sy). 
stance. Following out these principles, they ex. 
cluded from citizenship persons of inferior race 
(Indiansand negroes,) immoraland irreligious yy > 
sons, (the test of which was non-communion with 
the Church,) and uneducated persons. Hence, 
they reduced the Indian and the negro to a state 
of vassalage. They held that, as the Israelites 
were commanded to enslave the gentile Canaan- 
ites, so were they commissioned to enslave the 
heathen Indian. Cotton Mather wrote an able 
essay to prove how much better it were to bring 
the African toa Christian country, asa slave, than 
to leave him to roam like a wild beast in his native 
land. Itisasserted that President Styles, of Yale 
College—without the fear of the Maine liquor law 
before his eyes—shipped a barrel of rum to the 
coast of Africa, wherewith to pay for a negro. 
And the celebrated Jonathan Edwards, one of the 
greatest minds of his day and generation, insisted 
that the slave trade, properly conducted, tended to 
the civilization of the negro race. Besides these 
ecclesiastical authorities, in the celebrated case of 
Winchenden vs. Hatfield, (4 Massachusetts Re- 
ports, page 123,) Chief Justice Parsons judicially 
decided *‘ that slavery was introduced into this 
country soon after its first settlement,” and that 
during the Puritan Commonwealth ‘ the slave 
was a chattel.”’ 

Believe me, sir, I do not refer to these circum- 
stances with any, the slightest, disposition to dis- 
parage the Puritan fathers. They wereasturdy, 
and, in some respects, a noble race; and whatever 
may have been their faults and deficiencies, as 
viewed from our stand-point of to-day, I can but 
hold them in respect for their sincerity, their 
courage, and their manly independence of thought 
and action. 

Weare often told that the disturbance of our po- 
litical affairs is a mere question of political power; 
and that the South, having failed to elect a Pres- 
ident of its own choice, is now determined to sub- 
vert the Govesnment. This sentiment has been 
repeated substantially by the distinguished gen- 
tleman from Ohio, the acknowledged leader of his 
party on this floor; but I have too much respect 
tor his intellect to believe that this is his deliber- 
ate and well-considered opinion. In our politi- 
cal contests heretofore, we have witnessed much 
of bitterness and acerbity, which was always 

be regretted and de aa and yet they were often 
| the mere excess of patriotic zeal or the healthy 
| effervescence of public opinion. Ever since the 
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* While Judge Story sums up the matter by saying “the 
civil government was constantly employed in support o! - 
denunciations of the Church ; and, without its sorme, 
inquisition existed in substance, with a full share of 1 
| terrors and its violence.” 
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formation of our present Constitution, two great 
narties have, until recently, divided the country 
between them with varying success, differing pri- 
marily as to the powers conferred on the General 
Government by that instrument, and secondarily 
as to the foreign and domestic policy which it 
ought to pursue—the one almost necessarily in- 
volving the other. On such questions they dif- 
fered widely, but in other matters they were per- 
feetlyagreed. They were equally national, equally 
devoted to the preservation of the Union, and 
alike anxious to secure its prosperity and to pre- 
serve its honor unsullied. The judicious of both 


arties felt that the questions at issue were of | 


public policy alone, not touching the integrity of 
our institutions, and that with either in power the 
Union and the Constitution at least were safe. 
We have had fifteen Presidents, seven of whom 
were fromthe North; or, excepting Washington, 
who emphatically belonged to the whole country, 


they have been equally divided between the free | 


and slaveholding States. And yet who ever heard 
a threat of disunion because a Chief Magistrate 
was selected froma particular portion of the Con- 
federacy? Heretofore, the election of a President 
has never been considered as a sectional victor 

or defeat. 


owed his elevation to power to the votes of an- 
other section, 
cratic times, when a man’s politics were not to 
be ascertained by astronomical observations, by 
parallels of latitude or meridians of longitude, 
northern and southern States were found acting 
together—New York with South Carolina, Penn- 
sylvania with Virginia, Massachusetts with Lou- 
isiana, Illinois with Georgia, and New Hamp- 
shire with Alabama; but now, alas! section is 
arrayed against section; and, for the first time in 
our history, a President has been elected by a 
strictly geographical vote, on a — sectional 
issue. What could the Republicans beli 


No, sir, it is not true, that the election of the 
individual Abraham Lincola has created this ex- 
citement in the South, and has driven six States 
into revolution, to be followed soon by others; 
but it was the election of the representative man, 
Mr. Lincoln, representing principles hostile to 
the rights, the honor, and the interest of the slave- 
holding States. It is, I believe, generally claimed 
by his friends that he is the author of the theory of 


‘*the irrepressible conflict,” and that his thunder | 


was stolen by another aspirant for presidential 
honors. It is a subject scarcely worth quarrel- 
ing about; for a theory more unsound, unphilo- 
sophical, and unstatesmanlike, has seldom been 
advocated in modern times; it is, moreover, utterly 
untrue. The proposition of Mr. Lincoln is, as I 
understand it, that this Government cannot re- 
main permanently part free and part slave; that 
it must become entirely free or absolutely slave. 
Does Mr. Lincoln contemplate it as a possibility, 
that slavery is to extend from the South north- 
wardly ? 

Our Government has existed some seventy- 
four yeavs. Within that period, what progress 
has slavery made in that direction? Has it gone 
north, or has it retreated south? I assume that, 
by this proposition, it is simply meant that the 
whole country must soon become free; and, taken 
In connection with his expression, that he ** hates 
slavery as much as any Abolitionist,’’ we can be 
at no loss to understand his intentions. 

In my judgment, so far from there being an 
“irrepressible conflict’? between free and slave 
labor, itis precisely the reverse; and the one is the 
complement of the other. Is it not the free labor 
of the Northwest that supplies the deficiencies of 
the South, and mainly those of Cuba and Brazil, 
in breadstuffs and provisions; the free labor of 
Peonsylvania that furnishes iron for the railroads 
and other purposes of the South; and the free, 
hardy mariners of New England, who convey 
the great southern staple to market; and the free 
mechanics and operatives of the same region, 
who produce the various fabrics in leather, and 
wool, and cotton, and manufacture the machinery 
and agricultural implements used so extensively 
atthe South? And is it not the slave labor that 
grows in the fertile fields of the South $250,000,000 
auuually of agricultural productions, that in a 











States have been politically divided, | 
and sometimes the candidate of one section has | 


Inthe good old Whig and Demo- || 


eve, what | 
did they expect, would result from such a policy? | 
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| great degree regulates our foreign and domestic 
|} exchanges, pays for our importations, gives em- 
|| ployment to our ships and factories, and, to no 
small extent, meets the annual drain upon us for 
foreign Joans contracted for the construction of 
works of internal improvement? No, sir; there 
is no conflict, *‘ irrepressible’’ or otherwise, be- 
tween slave and free labor, except that which is 
created by mischief-making politicians. Thetruth 
is, the greater the prosperity of one portion of the 
country, the better it is for all; and you cannot 
cripple the productive industry and commercial 
enterprise of any one section, without inflicting 
injury on the whole Republic. 

{ have spoken of Mr. Lincoln as the represent- 
ative man of the Republican party, and his friends 
will not object to that designation. I am aware 
that there are able, patriotic, and conservative 
men who supported him, and who repudiate many 
of the principles of the Chicago platform, and 
believe that he will rise above them. But of the 
vast nambers of those who voted for him, how 
few there are who do not indorse his own pecu- 
liar views, and who would have given him their 
support if they had doubted his honest devotion 
to the ultra opinions of the party that placed him 
in nomination? Sir, disguise the matter as you 
may, the South regards, and I think justly, the 
|| election of Mr. Lincoln, with his well understood 

yrinciples, and the antecedents of those who se- 
eae him as their candidate, as a declaration of 
hostility pronounced against them through the 
ballot-box by a large majority of the northern 
peepee. The great leader of that party has well 
sai 

‘* Candidates may, and generally do, mean to act justly, 
wisely, and patriotically when they shall be elected; but 
| they become the ministers and servants, not the dictators, 
of the power which elected them.” 





Much stress has been laid on the fact that Mr. 
| Lincoln was elected according to the forms of the 
Constitution. No one denies that; but he must 
needs be an unobservant reader of history who 
does not remember that Governments have been 
perverted or subverted, whilst the forms of th¢ir 
Constitutions have been preserved. When Augfs+ 
tus changed the simple military title of imperator 
into that of a sovereign 
be a senate, consuls, and tribunes of the peo 
and the ensigns still bore the inscription 9 
better days of the Republic, ‘‘Senatus pop 
Romani.”” 
| ‘To understand the principles of a party, we 
must not only look to its platform, but to the co 
temporaneous expositions of them by its found- 
ers and prominent leaders. 

The Whig party, in 1848, although successful 
in the ensuing election, promulgated no platform; 
and this example was ollowed, but not with the 
same result, by the Union party, in 1860. Will 
it, therefore, be said that they had no political 
principles? In the same speech of Mr. Sewanp, 
|| from which I have already quoted, it is asserted 
that ‘a party is, in one sense, a joint stock asso- 
ciation, in which those who contribute most di- 
rect the action and management of the concern !”’ 
| Surely, none have contributed more to the triumph 
of the Republican pasty than Mr. Sewarp him- 
self,and Greeley, Sumxer, Wendell Phillips, Gar- 
rison, Fred Douglas, and others of the same Abo- 
lition school. Who, then, have a better right 
than they to expound its principles, and to direct 
its policy? 

The distinguished Senator from New York, on 
whose shoulders rests a fearful responsibility, 
and who, in his love of notoriety, emulates ‘ the 
ambitious youth who fired the Ephesian dome,” 
tells a public meeting in Cleveland, ‘‘ slavery must 
be abolished; and youand I can and must do it.”’ 
'| Now, sir, I understand this to be the distinct as- 













|| his audience to interfere with slavery in the south- 
ern States. If not, it is meaningless. I am 
|| aware that Mr. Sewarp subsequently explains 
|| that he does not contemplate the sauenmeiiohanens 
of that object by force or by unconstitutional 
| measures. But i fancy that the meeting must 
| have been sorely puzzled to know how they were 
|| to assist the Senator in his crusade, if they had 
\| no right to interfere in the premises. After ap- 
|| pealing to their prejudices, after inflaming their 
|| passions against the South, he says to them, in 
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rince there continued to 


|| sertion of a right on the part of the speaker and | 
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|| substance, but, my gentle friends, do no violence ! 
|| And so, Mark Antony, when he had stirred up 
the citizens of Rome ‘‘to a sudden flood of muti- 
ny;’’ when he had excited them to deeds of burn- 
ing, of plunder, and of murder, exclaims, with 
well feigned astonishment, 


« Why, friends, you go to do you know not what!” 


And when they quitted him, threatening ** with 
brands to fire the traitor’s houses,”’ soliloguizes, 
as might have done the Senator from Naw Tesh, 
| when alone— 


“Now let it work: Mischief, thou art afoot, 
‘Take thou what course thou wilt!” 


But, look at the Chicago platform, moderate, 
as in some respects it is; and it seems to me that 
no candid man can read its second article without 
coming to the conclusion that it was intended as 
a direct appeal to the Abolitionists for support; 
and we all know that it produced that effect. 

Mr. Speaker, these are not the times for *‘ com- 
mon places and glittering generalities.’’ It is no 
time for the political trumpet to give an uncertain 
sound. It is no time to trifle with the credulity 
| of the people. It is all very well to protest ‘* de- 
votion to the Constitution, to the Union, and to 
| the enforcement of the laws.’’ Why, sir, all par- 
ties have united in these protestations, except the 
Abolitionists of the Garrison school, who pro- 
nounce * the Union to be a compact with hel! and 
a league with the Devil.’’ Why, sir, the hosts of 
the Republican party join in the chorus of halle- 
lujahs to the Constitution and the Union, and tell 
us that they claim nothing but what the Constitu- 
tion grants, as they understand it; and that they are 
so devoted to the Union that it must be maintained, 
ifneeds be, by force. And yet,whatdo they propose 
_ to do when they come into power? I gather from 
the teachings of their pulpits and presses, from 
the lectures of their orators, and from the speeches 
on the floors of Congress, and before the people 
during the recent presidential canvass, that the 
Republican party is pledged, so far as it — pos- 
sess the power, to carry out the following line of 
policy, which is, as | understand it, the accepted 
policy of the great mass of that political organi- 
zation; to prohibit slavery in the Territories, not- 
withstanding the decision of the Supreme Court 
that Congress possesses no such power. On this 
subject, Mr. Lincoln admits that ‘* the courts have 
substantially said it is your constitutional right 
to take slaves into the Federal Territories, and 
hold them as property;’’ and yet he, the Presi- 
dent elect, repudiates that decision as binding on 
Congress or the Executive, and hopes it will be 
reversed on more mature consideration, or by a 
reorganized court. He says, and it is creditable 
to his candor, that he waives the lawyer’s dis- 
tinction between dictum and decision. 

Sir, the court decided nothing that was not 
properly before it in the case of Dred Scott. Who- 
ever will carefully and fairly read the opinions of 
the court in that case, cannot fail to discover that 
the main, the claborate arguments of the court, 
were directed, not to the mere question of their 
jurisdiction over the case, (which was summa- 
rily disposed of,) but to the other and more im- 
portant issues which were brought before it, and 
argued by the learned and distinguished counsel 
engaged in the trial. It is obvious, at least to my 
| mind, that the court undertook to decide no points 
of law not properly before it; and that in its 
opinion, pronounced by the Chief Justice, there 
can be found no obiter dicta. But let us suppose, 
for the sake of argument—and I grant it only for 
that purpose—that you may find obiter dicta in its 
decisions, it is at least the opinion of the Supreme 
| Court of the United States; and he must needs be 
a bold man anda presumptuous one, who will un- 
dertake to interpose his own legal opinions in op- 
position to those of the venerable Chief Justice, a 
man distinguished through a long life for his sim- 
plicity of manners, purity of morals, high-toned 
character as a ere and legal attainments; 
and whose intellectual faculties (although cighty- 
four years have passed over his head) remain in 
all their original power and vigor. Heaven grant 


a 


oe 











that this patriotic statesman and upright magis- 

| trate may be spared to us for many years! 
Sir, had it been my fortune to be a lawyer, had 
|| it been my lot in life to spend the greater portion 
(| of it in trying cases before county courts, I might 
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have had some legal opinions of my own to oppose 
to those of the Supreme Court of the United States; 
but as a mere citizen, and as a Representative of 
the people, it is sufficient for me to know the opin- 
ions expressed by the highest judicial tribunal of 
our country, without undertaking to investigate 
the differences between its decrees and its dicta, 
to bow to them as Ido withrespectand veneration. 

It isa settled dogma of the Republican Poe 
that no more slave States are to be admitted into 


this Union; thus not only superadding to the | 


conditions prescribed by the Constitution of the 
United States for the admission of new States, 


which only requires that their constitutions shall | 


be republican in form; but striking at the very 
theory of a confederated government, which is 
necessarily based on the equality of sovereign 
States—a principle universally recognized by the 
law of nations. In New York slavery once ex- 
isted; but in the exercise of her undisputed sov- 
ereign rights, she abolished it. But by the exer- 
cise of the same powers, she may reéstablish it 
to-morrow. If you should admit a new State into 
the Union on the condition precedent of an anti- 
slavery form of government, is she on an equal 
footing with the other States who have formed 
their domestic institutions in accordance with the 
wishes of their people? Suppose a State should 
be broughtinto the Union under such conditions, 
and should immediately afterwards establish sla- 
very: would you expel her from the Confederacy ? 
it has also been proposed eres Re- 
publicans to interdict the slave tra 
States, to abolish slavery in the District of Colum- 


bia, and in all forts, arsenals, and navy-yards, | 


within the southern States, and to reform the Su- 


preme Court by ousting as many of the present | 
judges as had the manliness and independence to | 


decide a case in a manner not acceptable to their 
party. And all these things are to be done, they 
tell us, under the Constitution, as they understand 
it. Some go even further, and declare that the 
Constitution itself is anti-slavery, and confers the 
power on Congress to abolish slavery in the 
States, 

Sir, itis this fell spirit of abolitionism, conjured 
up from its dark dwelling place, by prominent 
statesmen and the self-called ministers of God, 
and which has so strongly possessed the mind of 
the North, that has created alt our difficulties. 
Why, sir, | might occupy my allotted hour in 
quoting from their speeches, lectures, and ser- 
mons, and newspaper editorials. I will, there- 
fore, confine myself to a few. 

Mr. Wane, now a Senator from Ohio, said: 

* He thought there was but one issue before the people, 
and that was the question of American slavery. He said 
the Whig party is not only dead, but stinks. 
occasionally of convulsive spasms, as is sometimes exhib- 
ited in the dead snake’s tail after the head and body have 
been buried.”’ 


I ought perhaps, Mr. Speaker, to apologize to 


the House for even quoting such language, and | 
nothing but the political position of the person | 


who used it would justify its repetition here 
or elsewhere. 


ment: 


** There was really no Union now between the North and 
South, and he believed no two nations upon the earth en- 
tertained feelings of more bitter rancor towards each other 
than these two sections of the Republic. The only salva- 
tion of the Union, therefore, was to be found in divesting 
it entirety from all taint of slavery. There was no Union 
with the South. Letus have a Union, said he, or let us 
sweep away this remnant which we call a Union.” 


And Mr. Wirson, Senator from Massachusetts, 


says: 


‘lam in favor of relieving the Federal Government from 


all conection with, and responsibility for, the existence of | 


slavery. ‘To effect this object, Lam in favor of the abo- 


lition of slavery in the District of Columbia and the pro- | 


hibition of slavery in all the Territories.” 
And Mr. Sewarp says: 


‘Slavery is not and never can be perpetual. It will be 
overthrown, either peacefully and lawfully, under this Con- 
stitution, or it will work the subversion of the Constitu- 
tion, tegether with its own overthrow.”’ 


Adopting the illustration, with a slight change 
of language, from one of our most eloquent his- 


torians, **As on the shining plains of Sicily, || 


when the sun is rising, the vast pyramidal shadow 


of Mount Etna is definitely and visibly project- | 


ed—the phantom of that ever-present evening, 
which holds fire and devastation in its bosom— 
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Itshows signs | 


our rights under the Constitution. 


And again: the same person, on | 
another occasion, expressed the following senti- | 


State of the Union—Mr. Hughes. 





so the shadow of abolitionism is cast from afar 
across the smiling fields of the sunny South—a 
specter menacing fiercer fires and wider desola- 


| tion than any mere physical agencies could ac- 


complish.’’ 


Mr. Speaker, it is the impression made on the | 
public mind of the South by the pretensions, to | 
| which I have briefly alluded, urged by many lead- 

ers of the now dominant party, and the belief | 
| that a feeling of deep-rooted hostility exists at the | 


North against the persons, the interests, and in- 
stitutions of the South, that have produced the un- 


happy condition of affairs which threatens to break | 


up our Government. 

The eloquent gentleman from the twentieth 
congressional district of New York, a few days 
ago, used the following language: 

*““Itis charged upon the North, sir—and I am going to 


continue to speak with great frankness upon this subject— | 


it is charged upon the North that at the fireside, on the 
pavement, in the school-house, slavery is held to be a moral, 
social, and political evil. The charge is true, sir; every 
word of it. A large majority of the people of the North, uo 
matter of what political party, look upon slavery as an in- 
satiate master. They do netsee itin its patriarchal aspects; 


but they see an iron-heeled, marble-hearted oppressor, de- | 
manding always three victims—the slave, the master, and | 


the land!” 


If this statement be truce, and I have long sus- 
ected that it was, then this Government cannot 
lone hold together, under any contingency. The 
people of the North and South cannot remain 
united in a confederated and fraternal Govern- 
ment. But if these assertions are untrue, if you 
entertain no such projects, and if this feeling of 


| hostility has no existence, disabuse the southern 


mind, by some authoritative declaration of your 
intentions and future ar. Do this, and the 
tempest will be stilled, the dark clouds that now 
lower over an unhappy land will be dispelled into 


thin air, and the sun of tranquillity and prosper- | 


ity again shine out upon us in its fermer splen- 
dor, scattering ‘‘ healing”’ in its beams. 

‘The southern people are generous and confid- 
ing, and will lend a willing ear to words of peace 


and friendship. But they must not be the words | 
| that fell from the lips of Joab when, taking Ab- 
ner aside peaceably, he smote him under the fifth | 


rib. It must not be the peace that the wolf shows 
to the lamb. It must not be the peace meant by 
the Emperor Nicholas, when, having trampled 
out, under his iron heel, the last spark of liberty 


| in Poland, he dictated his celebrated dispatch, | 
| Order reigns in Warsaw. 


*? Tt must not mean 


the peace understood by the chairman of the Ju- 
diciary Committee, when he threatened to pre- 
cipitate eighteen million people on cight million, 


to render the South a solitude and a desert. 


Sir, we of the South beg of the North no favors, 


| ask no concession, and will accept of no congres- 


sional compromises; for compromise involves the 
idea of mutual concessions. We simply ask for 
Give us these 
and we are content. We will not quarrel with 
you about the mere election of a President. 

In this connection, I will say, in order that my 
position wo | not be misunderstoed, that I believe 


the Crittenden resolutions would be satisfactory | 
to Maryland as a reasonable basis for the adjust- 


ment of existing difficulties by a constitutional con- 
vention of the States; that we cannot accept the 


_ construction placed by the Republican party on 
| the power of Congress to interfere with slaver 
| in the Territories; and that itis no argument wit 


us that the right to carry slaves into the present 
territory of the United States isan abstraction, (as 


rae it may be,) for the reason that we be- | 
i 


eve that the Constitution confers that right upon 


| us, and that we cannot be deprived of it by legis- 


lative action. If it be an abstraction with ys, is 
it not one also with you? If it be true, as you 


have so satisfactorily proved, that slavery cannot | 


and will not be introduced into any of the Terri- 
tories of the United States, why do you insist that 
it shall not go there? But we have a stronger 
reason. We hold that it is a dangerous doctrine 
to regard avy constitutional provision as a mere 
abstraction, to be violated at the pleasure of Con- 
gress. 

I have always believed, and still believe, that a 
united South is perfectly able to assert and to 
defend its rights in or outside the Union; and, for 


one, would have preferred that the contest should || 
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/amatter I could notcontrol. Unfort 
| is no united South, and attempts 
| drive us sull furtherasunder. 
| der slave States against the cunning 
| scheme forseparating us from the ** e¢ 
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0 
Let me warn the b 


r- 
ly-contriy, d 


un otton States.” 
or we are essentially one people, with a common 


interest, ** bone of their bone, and flesh of 
flesh.’’ Itisa common device of the enemy 
divide and conquer.”’ This effort to diwide 
a delusion and asnare. It was thus the D 
** squat like a toad,’’ poured his « leprous dist 1) 
ment’’ into the ear of our mother Eve. Denane.t 
take my stand on the Constitution and the yo}, 
of the South, and will not 


** crook the pregnant hinges of the knee 
Where thrift may follow fawning.” 

As it regards the oft-repeated warning {; 
other side of the House, and sometimes };iy)1, dat 
on this side of the Chamber, that in case of the 
separation of the States, we should Imse the sn 
timable boon of the fugitive slave law, which hias 
effectually protected our property, I have only “* 
say that I believe our rights could be better ce 
tected by treaty stipulations than by constituting! 
obligations. ‘The northern people seem to think 


their 
i? 
iS ig 
evil, 


rights 





om the 


| that, by some occult and mysterious operation of 


the Government, they are, somehow or other, ro. 
sponsible for the existence of slavery. Ifweshouyld 
eaceably separate, their tender consciences w)\} 
e relieved from the weight of the sin that now 
bears so heavily upon them. 

We hear much of the obligation imposed on the 
President by his oath of office to see that the lays 
are faithfully executed. This is all very well: 
but let us inquire what is meant by the execution 
of the laws, and how they are to be enforced, 

The construction of law is one thing—the exe- 
cution of it is another. The Constitution does 
not confer this prerogative on the Chief Mavis. 
trate, of construing the laws, unless it be, perliaps, 
in cases of political power; but devolves that duty 
onacoordinate branch of the Government. When 
the Federal courts are powerless to enforce their 
decrees; when the marshal with his civil posse, 
(as in the case of the fugitive Burns, in Boston,) 
cannot execute a process of the courts, and is re- 


sisted by a mob that threatens to overpower him 
in the discharge of his duty, then the executive 


arm is invoked, with all the physical force with 
which it is invested, to see that the laws are car- 
ried into effect. But he cannot assume that duty 
at his discretion, nor can he undertake to ever- 
rule the decisions of the judiciary. 

Many of the Kings of England, down to the 
last of the Stuarts, claimed to dispense witli the 
laws of the realm, to override the decisions of the 
judges, or to enforce the laws according te their 
own good willand pleasure, regardless of the epii- 
ions of the courts. I trust we shall see no such 
pretensions advanced in our country, without re- 
buke. 

It is contended that the President is bound to 
collect the revenue in the ports of South Caro- 
lina, notwithstanding her withdrawal from the 
Union; and that he must see that our revenue 
laws are faithfully executed within her waters, 
if needs be, by physical force, by the Army or 
the Navy, at his discretion; and it is understood 
that a collector has been, or will be, appointed to 
collect the customs in Charleston harbor, assisted 
by armed vessels placed at his disposal for that 
purpose. Where does he find authority for these 
proceedings—for this summary process of exe- 
cuting the laws? It may be well to consult the 
law on the subject. I will read from Brightly’s 
Digest of the Laws of the United States, page 
411, sections three hundred and ninety-three and 
three hundred and ninety-four: 


* All penalties accruing by any breach of this act shall 
be sued for, and recovered with costs of suit, in the nam 
of the United States of America, in any court competent 
to try the same; and the trial of any fact which may be put 
in issue shal) be within the judicial district in which any 
such penalty shall have accrued; and the collector, within 
whose district the seizure shall be made, or forfeiture In 
curred, is hereby enjoined to cause suits for the same to - 
commenced without delay, and prosecuted to effect; ant 
is moreover authorized to receive from the court within 
which such trial is had, or from the proper officer thereo!, 
the sam or sums so recovered, after deducting all proper 
charges to be allowed by the said court; and on the rece im 
thereof, the said collector shall pay and distribute the same 
without delay, according to jaw, and transmit quarter 
yearly to the Treasury an account of all moneys by ~~ 
received for fines, penalties, and forfeitures, during SUC 


have been waged within the Union; but that was ‘ quarter. 
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“6 And all ships or vessels, goods, wares or merchandise, 
which shall Lecome forfeited in virtue of this act, shall be 
seized, libeled, and prosecuted as aforesaid, in the proper 
court having cognizance thereof; which court shall cause 
fourteen days’ notice to be given of such seizure and libel, 
by causing the substance of said libel, withthe order of the 
court thereon, setting forth the time and place appointed 
for trial, to be inserted in some newspaper published near 
the place of seizure, and also by posting up the same in the 
most public manner, for the space of fourteen days, at or 
near the place of trial; for which advertisement a sum not 
exceeding two dollars shall be paid ; and proclamation shall 
be made in such manner as the court may direct; and if no 

erson shall appear and claim any such ship or vessel, 
sods, wares, or merchandise, and give bond to defend the 
prosecution thereof, and to respond the costs in case he 
shall not support his claim, the court shall proceed to hear 
aud determine the cause according to law.” 

Now, I should feel greatly obliged to any gen- 
tleman “learned in the law’’ if he would inform | 
us how any penalties incurred by this act are to 
be enforced, and how vessels, goods, wares, and 
merchandise, which may be liable to forfeiture 
under the révenue laws, are to be seized, libeled, | 
and forfeited, except as specially provided for by 
this actof Congress? You have no Federal dis- | 
trict judge, no district attorney, no United States 
marshal, in South Carolina. How then will you 
proceed ? Will it be by court-martial, or will the 
whole matter be left to the discretion of the col- 
lector, under instructions from the Secretary of | 
the Treasury? Why, sir, a collector has no right | 
to hold a vessel that he has seized longer than he | 
has time to notify the fact to the district attorney, 
when, under an order of the court, she must be 
turned over to the custody of the marshal. 

The three hundred and ninety-fifth section of 
the same act reads as follows: 

‘And upon the prayer of any claimant, to te court, that 
any ship or vessel, goods, wares, or merchandise so seized 
and prosecuted, or any part thereof, should be delivered to 
such claimant, it shall be lawful for the court to appoint 
three proper persons to appraise such ship orvessel, goods, 
wares, or merchandise, who shall be sworn in open court 
for the faithful discharge of their duty ; and such appraise- 
ment shall be made at the expense of the party on whose 
prayer itis granted; and onthe return of such appraisement, 
if the claimant shall, with one or more sureties, to be ap- 
proved of by the court, execute a bond in the usual form 
to the United States for the payment of a sum equal to the 
sum at which the ship or vessel, goods, wares, or merchan- | 
dise, so prayed to be delivered, are appraised; and more- | 
over produce a certificate from the collector of the district 
wherein such trial is had, and of the naval officer thereof, | 
if any there be, that the duties on the goods. wares, and 
merchandise, or tonnage duty on the ship or vessel so 
claimed, have been paid or secured in like manner, as if 
the goods, wares, or merchandise, ship or vessel had been 
legally entered, the court shall, by rule, order such ship or 
vessel, goods, wares, or merchandise, to be delivered to the || 
said claimant, and the said bond shall be lodged with the 
proper Officer of the court, and if judgment shall pass in 
tavor of the claimant, the court shall cause the said bond 
to be canceled; but if judgment shall pass against the 
claimant, as to the whole or any part of such ship or vessel, 
goods, wares, or merchandise, and the claimant shall not 
within twenty days thereafter pay into the court, or to the 
proper officer thereof, the amount of the appraised value of 
such ship or vessel, goods, wares, or merchandise so con 
denmed, with the costs, judgment shall and may be granted 
upon the bond, on motion in open court, without further 
delay.” 

Will any one tell us how, under the foregoing 
section, the fact of the forfeiture of ships and mer- 
chandise is to be decided; and how the rights of | 
claimants are to be secured within the territory of 
seceding States? Are all the questions to be set- 
tled, not by the judiciary as provided for by law, 
butby the Executive, who must usurp authority if 
he undertakes to enforce the laws under existing 
circumstances? Nor can Congress invest the 
President with these powers, for the reason that 
they are essentially judicial, and forbidden by the 

% ae 

Constitution. 

_ And again: to further illustrate the utter absurd- || 
ity of this pretension to enforce the laws in this 
particular instance, let us view it in another phase. 

It is well known that the revenue officers collect 
the customs under instructions from the Treasury | 
Department. Under our complicated tariff sys- 
tem, nice questions frequently arise; and if the 
importer thinks himself aggrieved, he brings suit | 
against the collector in the district court of the 

United States having jurisdiction over the collec- 
tion district in which the alleged illegal customs 
are received; and very often the court reverses the 
construction of the Secretary of the Treasury. || 
Now, if the Executive undertakes to enforce the | 





revenue laws in South Carolina, without regard || 
to the judiciary, what check is there on the exac- 
tions of the collector, or on even the most obvi- |, 
ously illegal construction of the laws by the head | 
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| without trampling under foot the judiciary, the 


'| Union.” 


"State of the Union—Mr. Harris. 


of the Treasury Department?) And what remedy 
has the unfortunate importer against the cupidity 
or rapacity of the revenue officers of the Govern- | 
ment? | 

Sir, in my judgment, the President cannot un- | 
dertake to collect the customs in South Carolina 


laws, and the Constitution itself. But I have too 
much confidence in the sound judgment and patri- | 
otism of our venerable Chief Magistrate to be- 


lieve that he really intends to pursue the course || 


that has been indicated. 

It may be said, as it has been asserted, that the | 
President may, if necessary, proclaim martial law 
in a seceding State; but 1 can find nowhere in the 
Constitution that that power has been conferred 
on any department of the Government. It is true, | 
however, that Congress may suspend * the priv- 
ilege of the writ of habeas corpus in cases of re- 


bellion or invasion, when the public safety may || 


require it,” | 
As it regards the right of a State to withdraw 
from the Confederacy, it may be admitted that the 
Constitution provides for no such contingency. | 
The founders ofall Governments, however ephem- 
eral they may prove to be, contemplate their per- | 
petuity, and cannot recognize an inherent prin- 
ciple of dissolution. Ours hoped, and no doubt | 
believed, that the Government they were about | 
to establish would be a permanent one, consoli- 
dated and strengthened by time, and rendered per- 


| petual by its justice and the protection it would 


afford to every portion of its people. ‘They did 
not foresee that it might, by the madness of party | 
and the insolence of power, be wrested from its 
beneficent purposes and converted into an instru- | 
ment of injustice and oppression. It must also | 


| be borne in mind that most of the members of the 


‘ 


convention who formed our Constitution were 
active participants in the Revolution, and we can 
scarcely suppose that they were willing to brand | 
themselves as traitors because they resisted the | 
aggressions of the British Crown; that they denied 
the right of the colonies to revolt; or that they 
repudiated the declaration that ** when a long train 
of abuses and usurpations, pursuing invariably 
the same object, evinces a design to reduce them 
(the people) under absolute despotism, it is their 


right, it is their duty, to throw off such Govern- 


ment, and to provide new guards for their future 


| security.”’ 


In the eloquent appeals which are daily made 
on this floor to save the Union, it seems to be for- 
gotten that the Union is a mere compact between 
States; that it existed under the old Confederacy; 


| that it may exist under any form of government, 
| under a military dictatorship or a monarchy, and 


be held together by physical force. It is the 
resent Constitution of the Government in all its 


_ Integrity that gives it value; that forms the foun- 


dation of which the Union is the superstructure. 


So long as the foundation is secure and free from | 
| crack or flaw, we need feel no uneasiness about 


the building erected on it. The lightning may 


| Strike it, or the tempest unroof it, or the hand of 


man impair its walls, and the injuries may be 
repaired; but if the foundation be undermined, 
although the superstructure may have been raised 
with care and built on arches of stone, and the 


whole held together by bolts of steel and rods of || 


iron, it cannot resist the first blast of the hurri- 
cane, but will topple into ruins. 
As it regards the policy of coereing States to 


| remain in the Union, nothing can be added to the 


forcible language of Andrew Jackson, in his fare- 
well address: 


** The Constitution cannot be maintained nor the Union 


| preserved by the mere exertion of the coercive powers con- 


fided to the General Government. The foundation must 


| be laid in the affections of the people; in the security it | 
|| gives to life, liberty, character, and property in every quar- 


ter of the country ; and in the fraternal attachments which 
the citizens of the several States bear to one another as 


members of one political family, mutually contributing to i} 


promote the happiness of each other; hence the citizens 
of every State should studiously avoid everything calcu- 
lated to wound the sensibility or offend the just pride of the 


| people of other States; and should frown upon any pro- 


ceedings within their own borders likely to disturb the 
tranquillity of their brethren in other portions of the 


Sir, I profess to be a sincere lover of the Union, 
as we received it from our fathers, and yield to 
no one in my devotion te it,as I have endeavored 
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, to show by every act of my life. Few men can 
| comprehend the bitterness of the agony with which 
I contemplate the mutilation of that-giorious flag 
under whose folds I was reared, and which I have 


followed in the melee of the battle. 


STATE OF THE UNION. 


SPEECH OF HON. JOHN T. HARRIS, 
OF VIRGINIA, 
In rue House or Represenrartives, 
February 6, 1861. 
The House having under consideration the report from 
the select com nittee of thirty-three— 


Mr. HARRIS, of Virginia, said: 
Mr. Speaker: Many questions of grave con- 
| sideration, and a variety of themes for fruitful 
| speculation, present themselves to the observer of 
| current events. Issues are involved which not 
| only affect the present, but their consequences 
will reach far into the future, and determine, for 
| weal or woe, the destiny of republican institu- 
tions. Sir, under such circumstances, and in view 
of such consequences, I conceive it to be the part 
| of wisdom, as well as the command of duty, for 
every member of this body, in the discharge of 
his representative trust, to do all in his power to 
avert the calamity which now threatens our com- 
mon country. In doing this, I will “sing no 
peans to the Union.”’ I prefer that its present 
greatness, its proud position before the world, 
the hitherto unrivaled prosperity of its people, 
its own grandeur and sublimity, shall speak its 
praises. Nor will I arraign any member on this 
floor or impugn his motives. ‘The time for crim- 
ination is past. The evil is upon us. The crisis 
isathand. We must meet it as becomes men 
and patriots. Neither looking to the right nor to 
the left, but with an eye single to the preserva- 
tion of civil liberty and religious toleration, each 
| should march up to the discharge of his duty, 
without regard for the consequences to himself 
| No personal sacrifice can be too great to preserve 
| and perpetuate the only model on earth of a free 
representative Government; the only Government 
| on whose legislation the will of the people is iin 
pressed, and which guaranties to all equal rights 
and privileges; a Government in which the high- 
|| est position is open to the humblest freeman; a 
Government in which merit, not birth or wealth, 
is the sure guarantee of success and preferment; 
| a Government, and the only one, whose laws ex- 
tend over a territory which produces every variety 
|| of the necessaries, as well as the comforts and lux- 
uries, of life. Truly, sir, no people were ever so 
favored by a kind Providence. Unless the hand 
of destruction be stayed, none will deserve it less. 

The question is presented to us, and we are 
brought to the issue, shall this Union be dissolved ? 
Wecan neither avoid it, nor evade it, if we would. 
Each and every man in this country must take 
| his position. Each has his part to play in this 
|| great drama—lI fear tragedy—of human offairs. 
I have never had any hesitation as to the part, 
however humble, I should play. [ shall use every 
| exertion m my power to preserve this Govern- 
| ment. Iam for the Union even now, bleeding, 
torn, shattered as itis. I pray I may be enabled 
to be so forever! 

When a people have been injured and insulted, 
as the South has been, I know they are apt to 
go too far in their endeavor to resent and redress 
the wrongs which have been inflicted upon them. 
They look only on one side of the picture. The 
think only of the injury which they have oieieed, 
and thus press their determination to avenge it 
without regard to the consequences which may 
follow. Before a step so important and fatal as 
a dissolution of the Union be taken, we ought to 
stop, pause, reflect—reflect upon the dangers and 
difficulties which: attend its dissolution, as well as 
the evils which must result after itis accomplished. 
I know, sir, it is said southern men should not 
—_ of these things; that it only emboldens the 

orth, and makes them the more determined. 
The calamities attending and following a disso- 
lution of the Union bear equally on both sections, 
and to each are boundless. Therefore, I think a 
| free, full, and frank statement of our views is he 
|| fitting the importance of the crisis. We should 
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' 
speak to each other as sober, discreet statesmen, 


appealing rather to the honor and justice of men, 
than to their fears or passions. If we cannot 
convince the judgment of the North that the South 
has never injured her, or trampled upon her rights, 
and that she ought and must do justice to the 
South, then, indecd, is our Government at an end. 
If, by threats of disunion, we could frighten the 
North into a temporary adjustment, I should not 
be willine to do so; for it would only postpone 
the sad event a brief space, and not avert it. We 
must have a Union based upon the affections of 
the people; each section observing a due regard 
for the rights and feelings of the other. ‘This 


affections of its citizens—not by the sword. 
I think it is the duty of both sections to con- 


template the horrors attending a disruption of the | 


Government. That which, perhaps, rises above 
all others is, can it be done in peace? When we 
look at the peculiar character of our Government, 


aig : | 
its varied interests, its immense amountof public 


oroperty, its vast extent of territory, he must be 
Dat an indifferent observer of public events who 
thinks all these questions can be adjusted without 
a resort to the arbitrament of the sword. 
is no question which I think presents a greater 
difficulty than that which would grow out of the 
claim to the free navigation of the Mississippi 
river. Will the great Northwest permit this, the 
only natural outlet for their immense productions, 
to fall into the hands of a hostile Government? It 
may be said, by comity this river would be open 


to free navigation. But this is answered by those | 


interested, that they will never permit a vested 
right, necessary to their existence, to rest on the 
good will aud courtesy of a people whose interest 
and feelings are so hostile that they could not live 
under the same Government. This contest would 
enlist the whole Northwest. Ohio, bordering on 


the river by that name, which bears upon its | 


bosom the immense products of that State, would 
jec! the same interest which Indiana, Lllinois, 
Wisconsin, lowa, and Minnesota feel. 

In the event of a dissolution of the Union, what 
is to become of our vast domain? Would not we 


of the South rightfully say that this was ac- | 
quired by the common blood and treasure of the || 


South as well as the North; and that we were, as 


we would be, entitled to our just proportion? | 


Would not the Norta reply that we withdrew 
voluntarily from the Government, and that we thus 
forfeited all claim to any portion of our hitherto 
common territory? I Sune, sir, that this ought 
to be their claim; but, judging from the past and 


Then here is an issue between the sections. Will 
the South yield without a struggle, and surren- 
der all this vast extent of country, about which 
she has said so much? 

But it may be said, that to deny the South its 
just proportion of the Territories, is so mani- 
festly wrong that no people would be guilty of 
such an act. The answer is, the Government will 
be destroyed on the ground of the unfaithfulness 
of those who would make the denial, and because 
of their utter disregard of our constitutional rights. 
It is said all this can be settled by treaty after the 
separation, and a fair division would be the result. 
If this be true, could we not much more easily 
adjust it now while we are one people, living un- 
der a common Government? If we cannotadjust 
it now, the chances are certainly against it then. 
It would be a singular proposition, indeed, that a 
great nation should separate upon a given point 
of dispute, in order to settle amicably that very 
point. The South would want to extend slavery 


into that portion lying west of us, and would take || 


military possession—the only mode left. The 
North might contest that right. 
thus begin on our frontier, which would end in a 
general war between the sections. 


jut we will suppose we have passed these two 


points in peace: are we then clear of all difficul- | 


ties? I fear not. Another difficulty is presented 
in the division of the Army, the Navy, and the 
munitions of war. The public property in this 


District, being in southern territory, would of | 
right belong to the South. But would the North | 
We must bear in mind, sir, | 
that we break up the Government because the |) 
North has denied the people of the South their |) 


concede that right? 


There | 


, her independence. 


, southern States another. 


| States has become too common. 
southern statesmen dividing the South into ‘*cot- | 


| ton States.”’ 





| carnage. 





A conflict may || 
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constitutional rights, and upon the hypothesis 
that she will deny them in future. Then we must 
not only treat them as a hostile people, but as an 
unjust and aggressive people. This being true, 
they would certainly claim at least a part, if not 
the whole, of the public property of this District. 
‘The South would never submit to this. 
sult, I faar, would be, that upon this sacred spot, 
selected by the 


his name, and these streets, made sacred by his 


theater of a great war, which must end in their 


destruction—a war in which the deep-mouthed | 


cannon’s roar will startle the very ashes of the 
patriot as they sweetly repose beneath the green 
sod of hisown Mount Vernon. 

The evils which must follow a dissolution of 
this Government are past comprehension. No 
human mind can conceive or comprehend them. 
It would, I fear, be the end of constitutional lib- 
erty. Inaugurate the system of disintegration; 
set the example, and all our subsequent govern- 
ments will be but ** ropes of sand,’ to be broken 
by every breeze of passion or prejudice. For the 
slightest cause of offense, cither real or imagin- 
ary, any State would retire at pleasure, and re- 
sume her sovereignty. ‘There will be more Re- 
publics than two, New England would either 
set up for herself, or be required todo so. The 


middle north States would formanother; the great | 


Northwest another; the States of the Pacific slope 
another; Texas possibly would, in time, resume 
It is not beyond conjegture 
that in a few years the * cotton States’? wo 
form one Republic, and the remainder of th 








state of things to contemplate. 
part of wisdom and diserction to view this great 
question in all its aspects. We already find it 
painfully true that in the last few years the recog- 
nition of a difference of interest in the southern 


ton States’? and ‘* border States.’? Yea, even 
now, before we have made an effort at forminga 
southern confederacy, we observe this feeling 
manifesting itself. The Governor of South Car- 


olina has recommended to his people that, under | 


the new government of his State, she shall passa 


law prohibiting the border States from bringing 
| 3 ie oe : ..: 

their slaves into South Carolina. Butif we should 
|| succeed in forming a southern confederacy, would 
the present, | can come to no other conclusion. || 


not questions soon arise to disturb our harmony ? 
The tariff, protection, direct tax, the African slave 
trade, would, I fear, become elements of discord. 

But, sir, evils greater than these present them- 
selves tous. We of the border States are very 


differently situated from our brethren of the ** cot- | 
We will be connected geographi- | 
eally with this hostile Republic, or Republies, for 


two thousand miles. We must suffer all the loss 
by escape of slave property, and bear the brunt 
and burden of all wars which must, in course of 
time, ensue. They would make common cause 
with us; but, from their geographical position 
and sparseness of white population, but few, com- 
paratively, could leave their homes to fight in a 
distant country. Our States must be the battle- 
fields, and our border the scenes of blood and 
But, it may be said, there will be no 
war; that we can adjust all matters by treaty. If 
the North is so fanatical on the subject of slavery 
that we cannot live in a common Government 
with her, is it likely she would enter into a treaty 
by which fugitive slaves are to be returned? And 
ifehe did, would that treaty be any more respected 
than the fugitive slave bill is now? 
recollect, when the Union is dissolved, the fugi- 
tive slave bill is dissolved with it. Our slaves, 
then being free from all legal restraintin the North, 
would leave us in greater numbers than they do 
now. The North would do as England does in 
regard to our slaves escaping into Canada: refuse 
to give them up. The question then arises, would 
this produce a war? I fear it would ? 


the people of this country, north as well as south, 
to pause ere it be too late, and eudeavor to avert 
such a calamity ? 


| important question about which we 
, States should ponder. i 


The re- | 


lather of his Country as its cap- | 
ital, would be fought the first great battle, which | 
would end its existence. This city, hallowed by | 


| stand as a barrier between them and their 
touch, and so constructed by him as to protect his | 
| countrymen from a foreign enemy, will be the 
Government can alone be perpetuated by the || 


This is not a pleasant) 
But I think it the |) 


_ and loyal Democracy at the Nort 
We have heard | 


We must | 


If war is | 
to follow the escape of every slave, ought not all | 
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Ho. or Reps. 





If the Union be dissolved, there is yet anoth e 
J Wer 


of the bord 
ti Having no fagitiee 
bill then, eur slave property would require. 
tection from escape. I can see no other for 
which it could be had, except by a strone a 
force, or a cordon of armed men along the a 
line which would divide us from the North: ¢ <n 
of which must be attended with many se 
and great expense. ~These are difficult; =_— 
tending our brethren of the cotton S; 


ave 
pro- 
nN in 


les not at. 
ates, We 
ne- 


mies. They can lose no negroes, nor be subjected 


to any of the horrors of a border war, 

Virginia has a peculiar interest and feeline a 
preserving the peace and harmony of this Soon. 
try. No county of any State in the great Norih- 


west but contains some of her sons. Her sturdy 


mens have gone by thousands to seek their 
1 


omes in that inviting region. In the event of q 
conflict between the sections, the horrible gyro. 
cle would be presented of brother meeting by; ther 
and father meeting son upon the field of batylp 
God grant the time may never come when the 
gallant son of the Old Dominion in the far Ww, st 
will exclaim, ‘*I am become a stranger upto my 
brethren and an alien unto my mother’s childrey! 

When we are invited to take a step so import. 
ant as the total ee i of our Government 
involving as it may the consequences which | 
have portrayed, ought we not to pause long enoy rh) 
to inquire into the causes which impel us to this 
last resort? When these causes have [ n learned, 
it is our duty to make an effort to remove them, 

nd thus exhaust every constitutional remedy bg- 
ore we pfunge into the unfathomed depths of dis- 
union. The immediate cause for disunion, as jt 
is alleged by some, is the election of Lincoln by 

Wetional party with purposes hostile to the in- 
stitutions of the South. Is there no remedy for 


\- 


| this? True, we cannot undo what the people have 


done; for he is elected under the forms of the Con- 
stitution. But the South, aided re that ever true 

1, had their de- 
fense in their own hands. They had a majority 
in both Houses of Congress, and would have hail 
for the first two years of his administration. And 
judging that noble band of patriots, one million 
five hundred thousand strong, by their past record, 
we are bound to presume they will gain on our 
common enemy at their next trial of strength. 
What a sublime and patriotic spectacle it would 


_ present for the admiration of the world—a united, 


conservative, and constitutional element standing 
up for their rights in the Union. But, sir, aside 
from this, so firmly is the institution of slavery 
fixed in the affections of the people of the South, 
and so impregnable is its basis, that it defies all 
assault, from whatever source it comes. 

I believe no statesman in Virginia has said that 
the bare clection of Lincoln is sufficient cause to 
dissolve the Union. It will be well remembered 
how all parties denied this charge during the late 
canvass. Then, what other practical questions 
present themselves to us which require us so has- 
tily to sever our connection with the Government? 
It isno act passed by Congress; for, be it known, 
not a single act is now in force on the statute- 
books of the United States which was not passed 
by the aid of southern votes. Most of them have 
been passed by a Democratic Congress, or signed 
bya Dameenitia President. But we are told, and 


_ correctly, too, that many of the northern States 


have passed laws impeding the execution of the 
fugitive slave bill. The States which passed them 
stand in open rebellion to the Constitution; and 
if prompt measures had been taken to punish the 
first offending State by the powers under the Con- 
stitution, | venture to affirm that no other State 
would have followed the example. The passage 
of these laws are of no recent date. The first, 
I believe, was passed by Vermont, in the year 
1843, just two years before Texas came into the 
Union. Pennsylvania passed hers in 1847. We 
have, for this long period permitted these laws to 
sleep on the statute-books of the North. We have 
given no notice to those States that we demand 
their repeal; which I think we ought to do before 
we break up the Government on that account. 
Sir, Ido not mean to extenuate or palliate any 
act which the North has committed in violation of 
our constitutional rights. On the contrary, | allege 
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that every State which has passed laws in viola- 


tion of the Constitution, having violated the com- | 


act, is virtually out of the Union; and the indi- 
viduals who participated in their passage deserve 
the severest punishment known to civilized Gov- 
ernments. They are the offending States, and 
themselves ought to be required to repeal their 
unconstitutional laws, or leave the Union. These 
laws, however mischievous was their design, are 
null and void. ‘They are an insult to the South, 
but of no practical injury. 


| believe there is but one other question which 


is assigned as a reason for immediate disunion; 


andthatis, the Republican party deny to the South | 


her just rights and a inthe common Terri- 
tories. This is true; but Ido think, as statesmen 
and patriots, discarding all passion and prejudice, 
we ought to take a practical view of every ques- 
tion which presents itself for our consideration. 
There is no Territory now open, to which their 
doctrine of congressional ceahcaitiae can apply. 
Does not prudence require us to wait until a case 
arises, When our constitutional rights are denied, 
before we break up a greatand good Government 


like this? I will never consent to do it because a | 


party hold opinionsagainst my section, unless they 
undertake to execute them. 

I believe, sir, | have noticed all the prominent 
causes of complaint which we ofthe South allege 
against the Republicans and Abolitionists of the 
North, except their interference with our social 
instituuons by incendiaries, armed traitors, and 
fiendish book-writers. I shall not stop to resur- 
rect the bones of John Brown. A sheriff of my 
State erected a monument to his memory the day 
before his death which stands as a warning more 
potent than anything I could say. Nor will | 
bring to light that infamous Helper book. Itsday, 
I hope, is past. Its introduction in this House 
killed one Speaker, made another, filled the pock- 
ets of its felon author, and accomplished for him 
the real object he had in view. This is enough. 

Sir, having surveyed the whole field, is there 
any evil of which we so justly complain which 
would be remedied by disunion? Dhisunion will 
not execute the fugitive slave bill. On the con- 
trary, it will wipe it out. Disunion will not repeal 
those obnoxious laws. 
us any more rights in the Territories than we have 


Dissolution will notgive | 


now. Dissolution will not stop the mails or the | 


printing of books. These evils will all exist after 


dissolution, and, I fear, in amore aggravated form | 


than now. 

Amid the great excitement which pervades the 
whole South, I think it well to give expression to 
these thoughts, that we may not act too hastily 
in a matter of such thrilling and vital importance; 
but act coolly, calmly, thoughtfully, and wisely, 
as considerate men directing the destinies of con- 


stitutional liberty, and the fate of a great people. | 


Permit me to say to you of the Republican 
party, that you hold, as I believe, the Union in 


your hands. You can save it; and you alone can. | 


The cotton States are gone. They want nocom- 
or if we are to believe what some of their 

epresentatives on this floor said. On the second 
day of the present session, when an effort was 
being made to raise a committee with the view of 
compromising the difficulties which now beset us, 
Mr. Hawnkuins, of Florida, said he would not vote 
to raise a committee for that purpose, ** for I am 
opposed, and I believe my State is, to all and 
every compromise. The day of compromise is 


past.’? Mr. Sinecieton, of Mississippi, said: “I | 


was not sent here to make any compromise, or to 
patch up existing difficulties.’”” Mr. Mixes, of 
South Carolina, announced that South Carolina 
would go out of the Union on the 17th instant. 
Mr. Puen, of Alabama, said: ‘* As my State of 
Alabama intends following South Retee out of 
the Union by the 10th of January next, I pay no 
aticnuion to any action in this body.’’ Mr. Brecx- 
INRIDGE said, in December, 1859: ** The Repre- 
Sentauves from Georgia, from South Carolina, 
from Alabama, from Mississippi, not to speak of 
other southern States, say that they represent 
their constituents; nay, say that they do not go 
as far as their constituents, and they declare that 
they are ready at any moment for a separate confed- 
eracy.”’ L cannot refrain from using his own patri- 
otic nngrans which next folews, ‘God forbid 
that such a thing should take place !’’? Thus it 
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appears that these States were ready at any mo- 
ment, as far back as 1859, for a separate confed- 


eracy. Therefore, 1 see no hope of prevailing on | 


them to pause now. 

But you, gentlemen of the Republican party, 
by coming forward like men, and rendering justice 
to the South, can prevent any further rupture in 
the Government until the border States, by a firm 
and conciliatory course, can adjust with you all 

| the pending difficulties. This being done, I think 
those States would return. The Union would 


fore. The ever-glorious flag of the stars and 
stripes, with its ** red, white, and blue,’’ would 


every star and every wees would wave over the 
happiest and freest people on earth. 


| you, that, right or wrong, the day is not distant 
| when every slave State will be out of this Union. 

Does the South make any demand inconsistent 
| with your rights? Does she ask you to yield any 


then be on a more permanent basis than ever be- | 


once more float in triumph from our Capitol;and | 
| from every State-house and every hill-top, with | 





» 


Ho. or Reps. 


that offered by the venerable Senator from Ken- 


| tucky, (Mr Crirrenven.] IL think both sections 


| to show this. 


can come to this proposition w ithout any sacri- 
fice of a practical question, and | shall endeavor 

f It I rovides, first, that the Consti- 
tution shall be so amended that slavery ean never 


be interfered with in the States. I shall not stop 


| to discuss this branch of the question, as a large 


majority of the Republicans, as Lam informed, 
are willing to vote for it, and, of course, all south- 
ern men and northern Democrats will. The next 
is, it proposes to divide the ‘Territories by the line 
of 36° 30’—all north to be free; all south, slavery 
to be protected. 

By the decision of the Supreme Court, the South 
has a right to carry slaves into all the ‘Territories, 


| and have them protected. The South is willing 


But if you | 
persist that you have done no wrong, will make | 
no compromise or concessions, mark what I tell | 


1] 


principle or rightof property? Doesshe ask you | 


to yield or sacrifice any opinion you hold? She | 


only asks that her property, her constitutional 
rights, and her institutions, may be respected and 
| preserved, and that you shall not so exercise yeur 
opinions as to do injustice to her. But you say 
there is no cause for this excitement at the South, 
Admit you so think: yet you must confess, the 
| South justas honestly believes there is such cause. 
Then, is it not your duty to rally to your coun- 
| try and save it from total destruction, when you 
can do it without yielding any principle or right 
you hold dear? Does not your own self-preser- 
vation require it? Does not the unsettled condi- 
| tion of your section, as well as mine, require it? 


you produce require it? Do not your idle facto- 
ries and your working classes require it? Do not 
your closed banks, your stagnated commerce, 
| require it? Yea, does not every consideration of 
patriotism, as well as duty to your people, demand 
|} it? I trust you will meet this question as its im- 


but come forward ina prompt and patriotic man- 
ner to apply the remedy, and thus preserve the 
life of the Constitution and the Union—a Union 
which, despite the assaults of foes within and foes 
without, has gone on in its rapid strides to glory 
| and grandeur unprecedented in the history of na- 
tions. ‘Sirs, the world looks to this Republic as 
| the only living and, so far, successful experi- 
| mentof free government. Greece, Rome, Poland, 
France, have all failed and passed away. I pray 
that this, our own free and happy country, may 
not share the direful fate of all others, and thus 


le of self-rovernment.”’ 

It is said all the States should go out with a 
view to reconstruction. 
ing States should adjust all questions of dispute, 
and the States now out will soon return. Recon- 





the shattered vase or to tie up Niagara in a hand- 
kerchief, and put it in your pocket, or reconstruct 


portance demands, not stopping to inquire the | 
cause or want of cause for the existing difficulties, | 


rove the tyrant’s maxim that ‘* man is not capas | 
I prefer that the remain- | 


struct! Reconstruct! As well try to reconstruct | 


| the earth after it shall have been consumed by fire, | 


as to attempt to reconstruct this Government after 
it shall have been divided by Mason and Dixon’s 
| line. ‘Tear down to build up; go out to come in; 
destroy to preserve; shatter to reconstruct, are 
| theories beyond. my comprehension. Sir, they 

are mere delusions or fascinating arguments to get 


we will be answered as the cotton States now an- 
swer Virginia’s appeal: ‘‘ We are out forever; 
we wantnoguarantees; we willnevercomeback.”’ 
Let the friends of adjustment and Union stand 
firm, and all our troubles will yet be settled. If 
| not here, then let the conventions of the remain- 
ing slave States present a fair basis of settlement 
to the people of the North. It would, I am sure, 
be accepted; and peace would once more reign su- 
preme in our land. Let the people, North and 
South, have control of the question, and it will 
be settled. Sir, we are now brought to consider if 
there is any plan by which these anhappy differ- 
‘ences can be adjusted. 1 confess I can sce none 


|| Which better commends itself to all sections than 


| ment in the Constitution. 
| us this,and not even violate your party creed, as 


to give up the right to carry slaves north of 360 
30’, if you gentlemen of the Republican party will 
agree to protect slavery south of that line, ‘True, 
slavery never would go north of that line; but 
the South surrenders the right to take them there. 


| It is equally true that slavery will never need pro- 


tection south of that line in any of our territory. 
Then, the South agrees to yield the right to carry 
slaves where, by the laws of nature, slavery never 
can go; and she asks you, in turn, to agree to pro 
tect slavery where it never will need it. Then the 
surrender of principle is mutual. The surrender 


| of any practical, useful right, is made by neither. 
|| For, by your Chicago platform, you only propose 
|| to aoa 

| it can never be necessary, you do noteven violate 


it slavery ‘* where necessary ;°” and, as 
your party platform, about which you have said 
so much. Mr. Breckinridge said, in December, 
1859, “the territorial question is nearly fought 
out—yes, fought out.’’ Since then, Kansas has 


| been admitted; which, I think, determines all that 
| is practical in regard to the Territories, 
| Does not the reduction of the price ofevery staple |, 


Kansas 
isa free State. You have got the flesh and the 
marrow of the Territories, will you not divide the 
bone? Or will you break up the Government 
rather than agree to protect slavery where it will 
never be required? Will you not come to this 
fair and equitable division of an abstraction, and 
give peace tothe country? I think the judgment 
of the people, north as well as south, will say 
you ought to do it. 

The Crittenden amendment, then, proposes to 


| incorporate it into the Constitution, that slavery 


shall not be abolished in this District, in the forts, 
dock-yards, navy-yards, &c. Youof the Repub- 
lican party say you have no idea of interfering 
with slavery in these places, but they are matters 
too insignificant for a constitutional amendment, 
and that you are willing to pass resolutions ex- 
pressive of your feelings on this subject, to assure 
the South. But, sirs, the South have fears on 
these points, and she only asks you now to place 
it beyond your power to do what you say you 
have no idea of doing, by inserting such an amend - 
When you can give 


you state it, will you do it? Ought you not to do 
it? Is it asking too much, that you shall put it 
beyond your power to do that which you say you 
have no idea of doing? Surely not. ‘Then, gen- 
tlemen, come forward ina spirit of brotherly love 
and give these guarantees to the South. The dis- 
tinguished gentleman from Ohio [Mr. Suerman 

said, if this Government was broken up, it woul 


|| be divided into more than two Governments; that 
the man was now living who would be the Na- 


us outofthe Union. That being accomplished, | 


(ofa despotism. 


poleon of some military despotism in this coun- 
try. If this be true, Lask the gentleman, who 
now sits before me, when that awful period ar- 
rives, and his neighbors and friends appeal to 
him to know if that state of things could have been 
avoided, what will be his answer? His answer 
will be, sir: ** We could haveavoided them if it had 
not been for the Chicago platform. But we had 
to stick to the platform, and in sticking to the 
platform we lost the Government.’’ Yes, stand to 
the platform, while the pillars of the Government 
are giving way beneathus, Destroy the Govern- 
ment, and what becomes of you and your party 
platform? Your platform will fall with your 
country; while you may rise to be the ‘* Napoleon 
> No parties then; no platforms 


then. No, gentlemen, no; let us not contemplate 
such scenes as these, but avert the terrible calam- 
We can do th; we ought to 


ity cre it be too late. 
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doit: we mustdo it. 
say, vou shall do it. 

In 1850, when the country was convulsed from 
center to circumference on this very question, Mr. 
Webster, rising to the dignit ed | 
the crisis, voted against the Wilmot proviso. He 
said he was the author of that measure, but that 
he would never exercise it when it would have no 
practical effect, but only wound and insult his 
southern brethren, 
that man of patriot heart, whose mind so far soared 
above his peers, that where others halted, weary 
in their flight, **he stooped to touch the loftiest 
thought??? Will you, like the sage of Marshfield, 
come to the rescue of your country, and save it 
from total destruction? Or will you, under the 
name of ** executing the laws,’’ 

‘* Let slip the dogs of war?” 

If you fail to do the former, but do the latter, I 
have no threats, no prophesies, to make. I only 
ask vou toremember that “ the race is not always 
to the swift, nor the battle to the strong.”? Vir- 


ginia calls upon Massachusetts—the same Mas- | 


sachusetts to whose relief she fled ‘* in the days 
ihat trred men’s souls.”’ Let the spirit which 


enimated the elder Adams, when he arose in the | 


continental Congress and said: ‘*‘ Mr. President, 
I nominate George Washington, of Virginia, as 
commander-in-chief of the armies of the United 


Colonies,’’ butanimate hisdescendantsnow. Yes, | 


Jet us be governed by the patriotism of that man, 
who, with the sage of Monticello, gave to the 
world the Declaration of Independence. Let us 
preserve the rich legacy given to us by those pa- 
triots who lived together, who worked together, 


and who, under the providence of God, on the | 


same day—the anniversary of American inde- 


wore eGR together. Virginiacallsupon you, | 


er sons of the great Northwest, to rally to the 
rescue of your country. She gave you an em- 
pire. She gave you the sturdy sons who felled 
the forest and tilled the field. She gave you all 
you possess. She has a right to command your 
services; and she does command them. Will you 
obey? Or will you, in the spirit of black ingrat- 
itude, like the adder, turn upon her and sting her? 
Or will you, like Samson, to show your strength, 
tear down the pillars which support the temple, 
and bury all in one undistinguished ruin? Then, 
will you force the old mother to exclaim: ** Hear 
© heavens! and give ear, O earth! I have nour- 
ished and brought up children, and they have re- 
belled against me !’’ 
Mr. Speaker. let us think of the honest millions, 
the support and the pillars of the Government, 


who, unobserved, watch with such deep solici- || 


tude the condition of their country. ‘* None see 
their pure devotion, none their tears, their faith 
and love which burn within them ”’ for their coun- 
try. Think, oh! think, I entreat you, think of 
them! But if you will have no regard for the hon- 


est people who have made you what you are,and | 
who are not responsible for the burdens with || at 
| under the severe pressure of the slavery agitation, | 


which they are now afflicted, then think of our 
great Government, now the pride of America, the 
admiration of the world. Divide us, dissever our 
States and erect petty confederacies, warring with 
each other, in their stead, and none will be found 
so poor as to do us reverence. Sir, I confess it 
grieves my heart when I see gentlemen on that 
side of the Chamber sit, with so much indifference, 


as State after State is shooting from its sphere; || 


when they must well know that unless something 
be done, and that promptly, too, there is danger 
thatevery slave State, whetherright orwrong, will 
be gone—gone, and forever. Nor can I witness 


with less feeling the glad smile which is produced | 
on others as the lightning’s flash brings the same | 
It is to me like the smile which | 
plays upon the face as ** the blood comes gurgling | a , : 

| rie? > || State has a constitutional right to secede from this 


Sir, my own State, Virginia, has elected her | Union. 


sad intelligence. 
forth from out the throat of the wild suicide.”’ 


delegates to deliberate upon her welfare and her 


destiny; and while her action may be against my | 
judgment, yet, when it is taken, then her lot be- | 


comes my lot; her fate my fate; her destiny my 
destiny. Her will, not mine, be done. But my 
prayer is that we may yet heal the breach; that 
some Ararat will swell above the flood, or some 
dove will bear the olive branch of peace; 
** And all the clouds that lowered upon our house, 
in the dvep bosom of the ocean buried,” 


APPENDIX TO THE 


If 1 had the power, 1 would 


importance of 


: grasp 
Can you not doas he did— | 





— to address them face to face. 
1 


| Union!”’ 
| feebly utter the devotion of my people tothe Union 
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perity, of happiness, of unity and love, may once 


| more span our political heavens. 
But, when all efforts at compromise fail, and 


ail be fost; and when the wickedness of men has 
destroyed the best Government on earth, and 
plunged a nation into blood; when the American 


eagle shall drop the olive branch of peace, and | 
only the arrows of war;’’? when brother | 
| shall rise against brother, and father against son, 


and anarchy and ‘confusion worse confounded”’ 


shall reign supreme; when, from an innocentand | 
outraged people, the sound will ring in the ears of | 
the guilty, ‘‘ ye knew your duty, but ye did it | 
not;”’? and when, froma thousand guilty tongues, | 
it will be echoed back, in the language of the mur- | 


derer Macbeth, ‘* Thou canst not say I did it;”’ 


|| let us trust in Him who holds the destinies of men 


and the destinies of nations in His hand; in Him 
who creates the storm and directs the whirlwind; 
for it is sweet to know, 


“ There’s a divinity that shapes our ends, 
Rough-hew them how we will.” 


Heaven and earth will witness, if my country 
must fall, I am innocent. 


AN UNDIVIDED COUNTRY. 


SPEECH OF WON. L. T. MOORE, 
OF KENTUCKY, 
In THe Hovse or RerreseNnTATIVES, 
February 5, 1861. 


The House having under consideration the report from 


| the select committee of thirty-three— 


Mr. MOORE, of Kentucky, said: 

Mr. Speaker: During all the general debates 
in this House which have occurred since I have 
been a member, | have been silent; because I 


| believed that nothing which I could say would 


have any influence on the members of this House; 
and, so far as my constituents are concerned, I 
Fearing, 

owever, that those generous constituents who 
have honored me with the position which I hum- 
bly hold here as their Representative might re- 


gard my silence at this time as the result of culpa- 


ble indifference to the sad drama which is now 


being enacted in our national theater, I shall at- | 
tempt, from an imperative sense of duty, to say | 


something for the preservation of my country, 
if it be alone faintly to articulate, ** God save the 
In pronouncing this benediction, I but 


of these States. 

Kentucky, sir, cannot be disloyal to this Union 
while there is impressed upon her bosom the les- 
sons ofher most gifted son, by the monument which 
marks the resting place of his mortal remains. 
The eloquent Clay, when speaking on an occa- 
sion somewhat similar to this, when our Union 
was trembling from ‘‘ turret to foundation stone”’ 


said: 

“It may be asked me when I shall be for a dissolution 
of this Union, lanswer, never! never! never !” 

In thus speaking he contemplated this Govern- 
mentasa beneficent protector, not as an engine of 


| oppression and wrong. He believed that its pow- 
| ers would be exerted for the vindication of rights 


and the demolition of wrong. He contemplated 
it as fulfilling the designs of its founders, as they 
are marked out in the Constitution, and not asan 


| agent to execute the behests of party. ‘This con- 


stitutional Union he would never consent to de- 
stroy. Kentucky, from her patriotic heart, gives 
a responsive echo to the sentiment of her eloquent 
dead. 

Il am not one of those, sir, who believe that a 


The claim of such a right is an unjust 
animadversion upon the wisdom and patriotism 


| of the founders of the Federal Government. It is 


an insult to their sagacity, to pretend that they 
implanted in the Constitution, which they de- 
signed as the vital agent of this Government, and 
to be immortal, the seeds of its own destruction. 
An examination of the debates, cotemporaneous 
with the adoption of the Constitution by the sev- 
eral States, will, | think, satisfy any mind in the 
impartial search for historic truth, thatsuch a right 


and that the bow of promise, of peace, of pros- 1 


| their own measures of redress; and those Sto: 





ee 


= power of the Government. 
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was never contemplated by any of the States a. a 
time they formed the Union. Take, for lela me 


' 


| the exposition of the mode for destvovine 


gf the 
a Con. 
Pponents—] mean 


General Government, given in the Virgini 
vention by one of its bitterest 0 . 
Mr. Henry. He said: 


**} have said that I thought this a consolidate 
ment. I will now prove it. Will the great right 
people be secure by this Government ? Suppuse 7 Of the 
prove oppressive: how can it be altered? Our bill one uld 
declares ‘that a majority of the community {yat\) a» nny 
bitable, inalienable, and indefeasible right to refory, on 
or abolish it, in such manner as shall be judged a 3 
ducive to the public weal.’ U have just proved — 
tenth, or less, of the people of America, a mos or 
minority, may prevent this reform or alteration, si», 
the people of Virginia should wish to alter their o... 
ment: can a majority of them do it? 


d Govern. 


alter 


One 


t despicaby 


: If gover, 
No; because they are 


| connected with other men ; or,in other Words, consolidated 


with other States.” * * * * “cms a.” 
ernment is not Virginia, but an American Governmen,» 


From this, it is plain to see that Mr, 9 


regarded the Constitution of the United States. 
the formation of an independent and soyer, = 
Government, so far as the powers were eran, 
to that Government by that instrument, and on 
which could be dissolved or destroyed alone jyy 

» J 


the same powers that created it—the people—the 


sovereign people. There being nothing jy the 


| Constitution warranting the right of secession 


the politicians of the Calhoun school claim ti»: 
the right is inherent in State sovereignty; and ns 
an argument to sustain this position, they conten 
that the Constitution was formed as a compact 
between coequal sovereign States; that having no 
common arbiter to whom they can refer the ques. 
tion of the violation of that compact, the Sta; 
must necessarily judge of its infractions and ado 


which have passed ordinances of secession justify 
their unconstitutional acts by charging upon evy- 
tain northern States of this Union a violation of 
the Constitution, or the ** compact of Union,” 
they term it, by the enactments of personal | 
erty bills; and that a violation of a compact | 
one of the parties relieves the other from its o\)|- 
gations. 

Now, sir, how stand the facts in this particular’ 
There are some of the northern States who hat 
in a spirit of malignity, and in criminal disregay 
of their constitutional obligations, passed laws | 
prevent the execution of the fugitive slave law 
These States, though, form but a portion of the 
parties to this compact. A vast majority of th 
parties have been faithful to their engagements; 
yet the secessionists, with a bald sophistry un- 
worthy the name of argument, contend that they 
have a right to abolish the General Government; 
they have a right to violate all the engagements 
which they have entered into with the Federal 
Union and the States forming it; they havea right 
to deprive the faithful States of their share of the 
blessings resulting from the Union, because som 
others of the States have been faithless to their 
constitutional duty. This, sir, is visiting the i- 
iquities of the sinful upon the heads of the inno- 
cent. This isa heresy finding no apology excep! 
in the radicalism of the times. 

I contend that the States have, in the Constitu- 
tion, chosen a common arbiter to settle the ques 
tion arising under that instrument, which, from 
its -organization, is eminently proper to decide 
between the separate States or the contending sec- 
tions. That arbiter is the Supreme Court, thy 
judges of which are appointed by the President, 
with the advice and consent of the Senate. That 
they might have no political partiality to serv’, 
and no partisan malice to satisfy, they are &)- 

ointed for life, that they may be independent o! 
resident and Senate. ‘That this is the chosen 
arbiter of the States and the people, the Const 
tution and the fathers of the Republic both estal- 
lish. In section one of article three of the Con- 


stitution, will be found the clause which ves's (” 
: Jt 1s as fol- 


ows: 

“The judicial power of the United States shal! be vested 
in one Supreme Court and in such inferior courts 0 - 
Congress may from time to time ordain and establish,” &°- 

In the second section, it says: 


“ The judicial power shall extend to all cases in law = 
equity arising under this Constitution, the laws ©! m 
United States,’ &c. . 

Is it not plain, from this, that the Supreme Court 
must decide upon the constitutionality of the laws 
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of Congress, and that their mandate must be 

eyed by the loyal citizens of the Government? 

If so, then is there not full and ample security in 
this department of the Government against the 
unconstitutional aggressions of any section or 
party. In further proof of the position that the 
Supreme Court ts the proper forum to settle ques- | 
tions arising under the Constitution, and that their 
decrees are binding, not only on the States and the | 
people, buton the coordinate branches of the Gov- 
ernment, | will adduce the evidence of one of the 
early fathers of the Republic. Mr. J. Mason, in 
a debate on the judiciary system of the Govern- 
ment in 1800, in the Congress of the United States, 
spoke as follows: 

“ It will be found that the people, in forming their Con- 
stitution, meant to make the judges as independent of the || 
Legislatures as of the Executive; because the duties they 
have to pertorm call upon them to expound not only the 
jaws, but the Constitution also, in which is involved the 
power to check the Legislature, in case it should pass any | 
jaw in violation of the Constitution.” 

Who does not remember with what wither- | 
ing denunciation the great statesman and jurist, 
Daniel Webster, denounced this right of seces- 
sion, and vindicated the province of the Supreme 
Court to decide questions arising between the | 
States and the Federal Government and its inte- | 
gral parts? Hence, sir, the ground upon which 
the secessionist places his right to secede is as | 
baseless as the fabric of a dream. I now dismiss, | 
sir, this question of secession, which my State | 
r codunel in 1833, when there was in her coun- | 
cils the wisest of her sons. 

Upon the decisions of the Supreme Court I base | 
the right of the southern States to have granted 
to them the propositions submitted by my col- 
league, the gifted, the eloquent, the patriotic Crir- | 
TENDEN, Whose protracted life has been spent in | 
the service of his country, and who, if now, in 
his ripe old age, he could save it from destruction, 
might— 

** Wrap the drapery of his couch around him, 
And lie down to pleasant dreams.’ 

The first and most important demand we make | 
upon the North is to guaranty to us our right to 
an equal participation in the settlement and pos- 
session of the ‘Territories belonging to the United | 
States, and that this guarantee shall be given in 
the Constitution itself. Thisis not asking a fur- 
ther right under the compact. It is simply asking | 
that a right which we have may be made secure || 
from violation. Weare entitled to this upon every 
principle of justice and equity. The Territories | 
now belonging to the Union were acquired b 
conquest and purchase. The armies of the South 
paid, ens purchase money for them, their 
blood. Upon the battle-fields of Mexico will be 
found the bones of many of the sons of the South, 
who feli struggling for the very territory which | 
you now propose to appropriate exclusively to 
yourselves. 

I do not like to be fastidious; but, sir, I must | 
be excused for saying that the South contributed | 
a much greater number of men, and lost far more | 
blood, in the acquisition of this territory than 
did the North. In this blood-bought territory we 
ask our rights—nothing more, nothing less. In 
addition to our rights to go to these territories 
and take with us our property-—ay, sir, our slave 
propel te principles of justice and equity, we 

lave the further argument to urge, in opposition 
to your proposed exclusion of us from it, the 
Constitution confers no right to acquire territory, 
which was admitted by one of the greatest politi- 
cal philosophers the world has ever produced—I 
mean Mr. Jefferson. At the time he purchased the 
Louisiana Territory, he said he had no warrant 
in the Constitution for such acquisition, but the 
overruling necessities of the nation justified the 
extra-constitutional measure. Then, sir, if there 
IS NO power given to the General Government to | 
acquire territory, there was no power vested init || 
to exclude from any such territories any of the || 
ciuzens of this Government, or their property. 

We do not claim, as was asserted by the gentle- 
man from Ohio, [Mr. Sranron,] that the Consti- 
tution gives us right of property in our slaves, or 

ight to go with those slaves to the Territories; but 
we contend that neither Congress nora Territorial | 

egislature can inhibit our ingress with our slaves 
into the Territories, nor can they divest our right || 
of property while there, during the existence of || 





| 
1} 





'| a territorial government. Our right of property 
was given by a State sovereignty, and no power, || 
| short of State sovereignty, can divest it. In this | 


opinion I am sustained by the decision of the Su- 
preme Court of the United States, rendered in the 
celebrated case of Dred Scott. Yetwe aretold by 
some of the representative men of the Republican 
party, that that court has no power to control 
the action of the legislative department of the Gov- 
ernment; and in defiance of that decision, they 
will prohibit the immigration of slaves into the 
Territories; and that, ratherthan submit to the un- 
warrantable assumption of power by the Supreme 
Court, they will resort to revolution. 

One of the members from the State of New 
York, whose declarations are always maturely 


considered and highly respected by his party, | 
[Mr. ConxuinG,] in a speech which he delivered | 
last winter on this floor, gave utterance to the fol- | 
lowing tiradeagainst the SupremeCourt, and threat 


of resistance against its decrees. He says of that 


court, and its opinion in the case before referred to: | 


“Tn its first approach it will seem a question of slavery 
or freedom, but it will turn out to be a conflict of preroga- 
tives and powers—a collision of forces in the Government 
affecting more or less the fate of every popular right. A 
powerful party will be found in the country maintaining 
that the Supreme Court of the United States is clothed with 
authority to say what laws Congress may, and what laws 
Congress may not pass; and that whenever this authority 
has been exercised, neither the Executive nor Congress 
may overstep the limits it has prescribed ; on the other hand, 
organizations, policies, and eternal principles will cry out 
against imperial assumptions, and the issue will streteh far 
beyond even the undiscoverable confines of the one per- 
vading question of human slavery.’’ ’ . . - 
“Such an epoch could not occur in the history of the pres- 
ent generation unaccompanied by untoward results ; violent 


|| rerulsions would end in a restoration of the philosophy of 


the past, and constitutional majorities, at whatever cost, 
would sternly assume the sway.’’ 

This ad captandum argument might be made to 
apply with equal force against either of the other 
departments of the Government, when in the ex- 
ercise of their proper functions,and would equally 
justify rebellion against the laws of Congress or de- 
fiance to the proclamations of the Executive. Why 
is there to be aconflict of powers and prerogatives ? 


The Constitution has well defined the powers of || 


the national Legislature, and definitely conferred 
jurisdiction on the courts. Upon what, then, will 
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border States, but few escaping negroes would 
be returned to their masters; and the loss of prop- 
erty in the border States, which now annually 
amounts to hundreds of thousands of dollars, 
would be increased to millions; in fact, it would 
completely deplete the middle southern States of 
their immense slave wealth. But, sir, these uncon- 
stitutional lawgare confined chiefly to the far-off 
eastern and northern States, where fugitive slaves 
scarce ever go; yet they are conceived in a spirit 
of malignant hatred to the institutions ofthe South, 
and in direct violation of chartered right; and they 
are insulting to southern citizens, and are defiant 


| declarations against the General Government. 


Their repeal is loudly clamored for by southern 
States, and unquestionably demanded by the 
spirit of the times. 

The law of 1850 is said to be unnecessarily 
severe, and its rigorous provisions should be mod- 
ified. Lexpress now my readiness to correct any 
of the faults in the bill, especially as it is urged 
that it will render more certain its execution. As 
a southern Representative, I delight in no legisla- 
tion which grates harshly upon the sensibilities of 
the northern people; | only want to be protected 
in my rights. Intimately connected with that 
clause in the Federal Constitution for the reclama- 
tion of fugitive slaves, is that which requires the 
surrender of fugitives from justice. ‘This clause 
of the Constitution has been shamelessly violated 
by different northern Governors; by Hon. Wit- 
tiAM EH. Sewarp, when Governor of New York, 
who refused to deliver a negro thief on the appli- 
ration of the Executive of Virginia; by the Gov- 
ernor of lowa, who also refused to deliver to 
Virginia a fugitive criminal; and by Governor 
Dennison, of Ohio, who refused to surrender to 
Kentucky Lago, who had committed a crime in 
that State and had fled to Ohio. Ineach of these 
cases the crimes imputed to the fugitives were 


| connected with the institution of slavery. 


Now, sir, the extradition clause of the Consti- 


| tution is so broad that it embraces all cases of 


crime, and so plain that nothing but a dangerous 
refinement of learning can mistake it. The act of 
Congress passed in 1793, to carry out this provis- 


| ion of the Constitution, is as comprehensive as 


be based the organization which shall ery out | 


against imperial assumptions in the court when it | 
| Is strictly confining itself to the proper sphere of | 
|| its duty, except upon the unwarrantable and un- | 


constitutional assumptions of a numerical major- 
ity, which will not stop at the barriers of the Con- 


| stitution, but overleap all restraints and assert the 
| infernal dogma of pirates, that ** might is right!” 
This is a kindred claim to the one set up by the | 


seceding States of the South, which has produced 
revolution in our nation, and threatens with sud- 
den and irrevocable destruction the dearest rights 
of mankind. Ifthe North can resist the enforce- 


ment of the decrees of the courts, the South can | 


nullify the laws of the General Government; and 


I would recommend to the a of the gentleman || 
|| from New York the bitter cha 
| for the South. 


ice he has prepared 
And by the way, Mr. Speaker, 
these declamatory appeals of the northern Repre- 
sentatives against the powers of the General Gov- 
ernment have gone far, very far, to alienate and 
disaffect our people of the South from the nation. 
It is in vain we appeal to them in the name of the 


Constitution; for the Constitution, they say, you | 


have disregarded. And now, sir, to place our 
’ ’ 


right, founded in justice, sanctioned by equity, || 
and confirmed by the Supreme Court—our right to | 


settle in the Territories of this Government with 
our property—we ask that you give usa constitu- 
tional guarantee which will place it beyond cavil. 

Mr. Speaker, I propose to devote afew moments 


| to the investigation of the rizhts of southern slave 


owners to reclaim their fugitive slaves in the free 
States of the Union, and the power and duty of 
the General Government to afford, by adequate 


legislation, the execution of this right expressly | 
| With but few ex- | 
ceptions, the efficient law passed in 1850 is ac- | 


asserted in the Constitution. 


knowledged by the Representatives of northern 


|, constituenciesas constitutional and obligatory; yet | 
| many of the northern States have passed laws, 
| commonly called personal liberty bills, which are 


calculated to impair the efficiency of that law; and 
were those States which have enacted those laws 


the clause of the Constitution, and the intention 
of the legislators as transparent as words can 
make ideas. In the second section of article four 
of the Constitution, it says: 


** A person charged in any State with treason, felony, or 
other crime, who shall flee from justice, and be found in 
another State, shall, on demand of the executive authority 
of the State from which he fled, be delivered up, to be re 
moved tothe State having jurisdiction of the crime.” 


The first sectionof the act of 1793 is as follows: 


** Be it enacted &c., That whenever the executive author 
ity of any State in the Union, or of either of the Territorics 
northwest or south of the river Ohio, shall demand any per 
son as a fugitive from justice of the executive authority of 
any such State or Territory to which such person shall have 
fled, and shall moreover produce the copy of an indictment 
found or affidavit made before a magistrate of any State or 
Territory as aforesaid, charging the person so demanded 
with having committed treason, felony, or other crime, cer 
tified as authentic by the Governor or chief magistrate of 
the State or Territory from whence the person so charged 
fled, it shall be the duty of the executive authority of the 
State er Territory to which such person shall have fled to 
cause him to be arrested and secured, and notice of the 
arrest to be given to the executive authority making such 
demand, or to the agent,” &c., “and cause the fugitive to 
be delivered up.”” 


No argument I can offer will add any additional 


| force to the obligations of this clause of the Con- 


stitution, and the law of Congress made in pursu- 
ance thereof. 1 have, during this session, intro- 
duced a bill giving construction to the law of 1793, 


| which so interprets it as to embrace all crimes, 


| either those at common law or those created by 


statute. I think this bill should pass, that this 
source of irritation might be removed. 

Mr. Speaker, it has been urged by some of the 
southern Representatives, that the Constitution 
gives us right of transit through, and sojourn in, 
the free States of this Union. This | do not 
believe, and will not, through policy, pretend to 
assertit. I will not sacrifice truth to expediency, 
nor jeopardize just demands by complicating with 
them unjustexactions. I think, however, comity, 
friendship, and good neighborhood should prompt 
our northern brothers to place upon their statute- 
books laws allowing us these privileges, that we 
might visit our relations and friends in the free 
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States, and take with us our domestics for com- 
fort and convenience. 





This would be a return to | 


the days of brotherly love which characterized the | 


intercourse of our fathers. 

Many years ago, the great republican State of 
New York graced her State code with a law of 
this character, and the distinguished Senator from 
that State [Mr. Sewarp] opposeg its repeal then, 


his words glowed with the generous warmth of | 
friendship and were redolent with senuments of | 


manenny In 1838, Gerrit Smith wrote a letter, 
asking Mr. Sewarp if he was in favor of the 
repeal of this law, and he replies as follows: 

** Your third question is, ‘Are you in favor of a repeal 
of the laws which now authorize the importation of slaves 
into this State, and their detention as such during a period 
of nine months?’ The provisions of our statute on the sub- 
ject of slavery are as follows: The statute declares that all 


persons born in this State after its enactment shall be free, | 


and that all persous that shall be brought (synonymous in 
your communication with imported) into this State as 
slaves, shall be free, with two exceptions ; the last of which 
exceptions is, that ‘any person, not being an inhabitant of 
the State, may bring with him any person lawfully held by 
him instavery in the State from whence he came, and may 
take such person with him from this State, but the person 
se) held in slavery shall not reside or continue in this State 
more than nine months; and if such residence be continued 
beyond that time, such person shall be free.’ [tis this last 
exception to which your question refers. 


** Does not your inquiry give too broad a meaning to the | 


section? it certainly does not confer upon any citizen of 
a State, or of any country, or any citizen of any other State, 
execeptthe owner of slaves in another State by virtue of the 
laws thereof, the right to bring slaves into this State, or de- 


tain them here under any circumstances as such. [ under- | 


stand your inquiry, therefore, to mean whether I am in 
favor of a repeal of the law which declares, in substance, 


that any person from the southern or southwestern States | 


who may be traveling to or from, or passing through, the 
State, may bring with bim and take with him any person 
lawtully hetd by him in slavery in the State from whence 
he eame, provided such slaves do not remain bere more than 
nine monuths.”’ a a * * ** But, gentlemen, 
being desirous to be entirely candid in this communication, 
it is proper | should add, that | am not convinced that it 
would be either wise, expedient, or humane, to declare to 
our fellow-ciuzens of the southern and southwestern States 
that if they travel io or from, or pass through New York, 
they shall not bring with them the attendants whom cus- 
tom or education or habit may have rendered necessary to 
them. I have not been able to discover any good object to 
be attained by such an act of inhospitality.”’ 


Now, sir, | appeal, in the name of the delight- 
ful recollections of the past, the events of the pres- 
ent, and the undiscoverable issues of the future, 
. cannot the Republicans of this day follow the 
salutary advice of their political leader, given 
twenty years ago, and reénact the hospitable laws 
of that period ? 

I hail, with pride and satisfaction, the propo- 
sitions of the gentleman from Massachusetts, 
{Mr. Apams,] the illustrious son of a still more 
illustrious sire, Whose intellectual brightness re- 
flects back the luster of a brilliant ancestry, and 


radiates a halo of glory along the pathway of his | 
progeny, as areturn to the teachings of the earlier | 


and better days of the Republic. His proposition 
to place in the Constitution an insuperable bar- 
rier against the abolition of slavery in the States, 


except by their consent, will go far to allay the || 


apprehensions of the southern people in regard 
to the hostile purposes of the northern people. 
But, sir, it does not go quite far enough; it should 


embrace within its prohibitions the District of | 
Columbia and the arsenals, dock-yards, and other | 


places within the southern States, over which 
Congress has exclusive right of legislation. Gen- 
tlemen, members of the Republican party, say on 
this floor that they do not prepose to abolish sla- 
very in these places. Why not, then, give us the 
guarantee in the Constitution? 
harm, but us much good, either imaginary or real. 

Now, Mr. Speaker, I have, im a cursory man- 


It willdo you no | 


ner, canvassed the demands of the South on the | 


people of the North. Lhave asked nothing which 
they cannot grant without the sacrifice of a single 
principle; nothing but what is warranted by the 
example of the patriot founders of the Federal 
Government. ‘They reeognized slavery in the 


Constitation, in different clauses, and we only ask | 


a to guaranty to us the rights which they ac- | 


cnowledged. But lam told that the draughtsmen 
of that sacred instrument, conceived in the confi- 
dence of mutually dependent friendship, intended 





An Undivided Country—Mr. Moore. 
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stitution of slavery. I spurn this unjust and un- 
founded imputation upon the candor and frank- 
ness of the framers of the Constitution. They 
used the very words best calculated to reflect their 
intentions. In the clause for the rendition of fu- 
gitives from labor, which was intended to embrace 
apprentices as well as African slaves, they use 
the words ‘* held to service or labor,’’ which char- 
acterize both relations; and, sir, it is a remarka- 
ble fact thatthe first fugitive law passed under this 
Constitution was passed upon petitions from citi- 
zens of Pennsylvania, whose apprentices had es- 
caped from them and fled to other States. The 
word ‘* slave’? in this clause would not have sig- 
nified apprentice, and hence would not have ex- 
pressed the intention of the framers of that instru- 
ment. 

In further proof that no such motive as the one 
attributed influenced the omission of the word 
slave in the Constitution, I would refer gentlemen 
to the debates in their own conventions, which 
adopted that instrument, where they will find that 


_ they called things by their proper names, and un- 


derstood clearly the recognition of slavery therein. 
Mr. Davis, of Massachusetts, a member of the 
convention of that State, said that— 

“The black inhabitants of the southern States must be 
cousidered either as slaves, and as so much property, or 
freemen.”’ 

You do not contend they are freemen; that they 
are slaves follows as a corollary. Mr. Speaker, 


with anxious and aching heart, I ask if the Re- | 





| 





publican party, upon such pretexts as these, in- || 
tend to let the destruction of such a Government || 


as this take place? Will they not give up these 
political dogmas for the Constitution, and sacri- 
fice their partisan prejudices on the altar of their 
country? I invoke them, in the name of human 
liberty, in the name of oppressed humanity, in 


_ the name of our common ancestry, in the name 


| of the national peace, in the name of mothers and 
| children, in the name of fathers and sons, to save 


this mighty fabric of human liberty from impend- 
ing ruin! Its construction cost too much human 
suffering and patriotic blood to let it be demolished 
without an effort to save. How inexplicable the 
indifference, how astounding the stoicism which 


| treats with indecent levity the impassioned appeals 


our national existence ! 

Mr. Speaker, when the Pemberton mills crum- 
bled beneath their own ponderous weight, or fell 
from defects in their architectural design, bury- 
ing beneath their ruins many human bodies, as 
the sad story was heralded to every point of our 


' continent by the invisible post-boy, you might 


have seen gathered upon the streets of your cities, 


or the thoroughfares of the towns, groups of in- | 


dividuals discussing the dreadful catastrophe. 
The aged would heave their measured lamenta- 
tions, while the young would give utterance to 
quick and impulsive exclamations of horror and 
affright; timid and soft-hearted woman would 


|| sicken at the details of the calamity, and man’s 


| stern heart would quicken its pulsation at the re- 


cital. Our whole nation was startled by the shock 
of their fall, and all our people were in mourning 
for the dead. The inquiry was at once instituted, 
how did it happen; upon whom rests the dread 
responsibility of the tragedy? If our people are 


| 80 sensitive to an occurrence of this kind, howis 
| it to be accounted for that they are so heedless of 


| the mighty events now crowding upon us? The 


occurrence in Massachusetts was but the break- 
ing of the smallest piece of furniture in one of the 
smaller chambers of our great temple. It is not 
surely because we do not love the Union. It is 
not that it has been worthless to us. It is not be- 


| cause it has performed its mission and hangs like 


_an incubus upon our necks. 
these reasons. It is because the people have been | 


as an ample shield of protection to all these inter- || 


ests, refused to characterize their ideas with proper 


words, and would not, through false delicacy, use | 


the word * slave’? in the Constitution, lest it 
might be regarded as a countenance of the in- 


It is not for any of 


demagogued until their ears are deafened to all 
admonitions, even to the timely warnings of the 
patriot watchman on the battlements of State. The 
people love this Union, and have every reason for 
so doing. For what, that could be accomplished 
by artificial means, has it not accomplished? In 
the vestibule of our national temple we threw off 


_ the yoke of Britain’s government; we bid defiance 


to her disciplined armies; we met her panoplied 
hosts on the fieids of war, and achieved our inde- 














| humanitarians of the age, seek 


pendence by the severe arbitrament of the sword. || 


vith _ orators have filled the world with their eloquence, 
of patriotism for help in this the severest crisis of-|| d 


t-te 
Then we were covered alone by the thre 
canvas of the Articles of Confederation 
the broad canopy of the Constitution. 
the solid walls of the Union, we h 
dominion over a continent; we have sent our. 
ilization along the course of the sun, until ~ = 
umphs greet its earliest rays and fling a 
latest beams; we have felled forests; we hayes...) 
hills; we have plowed the rivers; we ison taka 
the mountains; we have constructed railroads. ed 
have built cities; we have made States: we h - 
fought battles; we have achieved Cistetien: 
have created empires; we have made cane 
Armada, and have sent the birds of our comm, 
to bathe their plumage in every sea. Before A - 
smoke of our camp-fires the aborigines haye ya,, 
ished as the hosts of Assyria fel] before theaney 
of the Lord. That race which built its tents on the 
rocks of Penobscot has been driven westwar 
until they have found temporary hunting-groy, ds 
amid the fastnesses of the Rocky Mountains 
That people, who once spread their ensiens ,¢ 
existence all over our country, have gathered the 
remnant of their life along our western horizoy 
which is so thin and gauzy as to give but fajp: 
russet hue to the disk of the setting sun; the tok; o 
of their rude arts have been buried beneath ¢h, 
shadows of our superior civilization; all thes: 
things have not been performed by the instry. 
mentality of the Union; but all, and still mor 
have been performed under its ample egis, Prop, 
a feeble mendicant at the knees of France, askino 
her assistance against the despotism of England. 
we have grown to such majesty and strength as 
to defy the world in arms. Our productions {i 
the warehouses of foreign ports; and our bread. 
stuffs have supplied the gaunt jaws of famine. W, 
have strewn the South with the seeds of cotton, 
and a ** king”’ has sprung to being from its soi! 
Our art has found acabinet for its curious designs 
in a palace in the heart of our nation, and our 
science has hung its trophies on the ‘ outer walls” 
of civilization. Our mariners have knocked for 
entrance at the granite gates of the Arctic ea, 
and our enterprise has unfurled its banners on the 
pyramid ‘* Pharaohs.’ Ourstatesmen have 
given new lessons to political economists. Our 
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and the walls of despotism have crumbled at the 
sounds. Our jurists have given new codes to 
jurisprudence, and our lawyers have written com- 
pends to the laws of nations. The wealth of eur 
cities would well compare with the glittering splen- 
dors of the ** Queen of the Desert;”’ and the happi- 
ness of our people hath nothing with which to be 
compared. 

Our Constitution opens up avenues from the 
humblest walks of life to the great citadel of fame, 
and our laws throw around the poorest of its sub- 
jects the panoply of protection. The genius of 
our Government permeates all classes of society, 
and recognizes the separate existence of all our 
people; the rich have to acknowledge the rights 
of the poor, and the strong the places of the weak. 


| Under the charter of our liberties, the States have 


to give a republican form of government to the 
people; and the larger State must respect the sov- 
ercignty of the smaller. Our Federal system pre- 
seats the picture of a natural family; the Federal 
head supervises the whole, and each State per- 
forms its separate functions. ‘The Union affords 
the general protection, and each State increases 
the aggregate wealth. The diversified interests of 
the separate States make them mutually depend- 
ent on each other. The South produces cotton 
and sugar; the North, wheat and rye; the West 
furnishes the supplies; and the East manufactures 
the crude materials into articles for use. 

A beautiful harmony would have pervaded the 
whole of our Government, had it not been for the 
machinations of traitors and fanatics. They, [or 
different reasons and various motives, have sought 
to destroy it. Prominent among these reasons st 
the following. Some of our citizens, too lazy © 
work, seek an easier mode of gaining subsistence 
in piracy and fillibustering. Our laws eg 8 
the penalty of death against those who thus offend 
and they want to avoid that penalty by destroy: 
ing the iute-giver. Some, from an unholy — 
tion to be regarded the great philanthropists 80° 
to give universal 


freedom to felon and slave. Our Consutuuol 


rr 
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_oepizes the condition of each; and they would || 


‘oar it in fragments to accomplish the purpose of | 


seeing both. Others, and a still larger class, are 
a»bitious for fame and position. Finding they 


‘ve no chance in a Government of the magnitude || 


“fours, they seek to diminish its size to the cal- 
or of their intellectual standard. 
ind, Mr. Speaker, the means they are using 
. effect their ungodly work must succeed if not 
arrested. How shall we arrest it? I say, by con- 
ssion. 6 q : 
was founded; and nothing but compromise will 
rpetuate its existence. Starving and languish- 


‘ 


ine industry implores us to concede; stagnant and 


It was by concession our Government | 


rippled commerce invokes us to concede; an out- | 


raged and indignant people demands that we con- 
ede; a provoked yet merciful God in thunder 
tones commands us to concede. A God was sacri- 
feed that a world might be saved. Can we not 


caeyifiee the demon of sectional hate to save a 


country like this ? 
it has been suggested by some that disunion 


nay be prevented by a resort to force. This is | 


using the wedge to connectthe log. It is keeping 
the peace by declaring war. I submit, sir, that 
an attempt to coerce recusant States would so- 
lidify the South, and bring upon the plains of 


State of the Union—Mr. Humphrey. 


Sir, the question which has been cast upon this 
gencration to decide, and which confronts us now, 
is, Whether this national Government of ours is 
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that union long preceded the idea of independency, 


_and that Nationatity had its origin long before 


, State sovereignty was dreamed of, 


a splendid delusion or a reality—a house of cards, || 


to be demolished by a breath, or an enduring 
structure, resting on Immovable foundations, like 
the great stones of the Capitol, laid far down 
out of sight, by Cyclopean builders. For one, 1 
have lived and expect to die in the latter faith. 
We have not gone on for seventy years cxercis- 
ing all the highest functions of a great nation, 
levying war, concluding peace, making treaties, 
borrowing hundreds of millions of dollars, in all 
the markets of the world, to confess at this late 
day that we have been an impudent, though till now 
a suecessful pretender. 

Mr. Speaker, I regard all other questions as 


utterly insignificant in the presence of this new | 


heresy of State supremacy and State secession, 
The moment that principle is acknowledged, our 
whole political system is pronounced a failure, 
and this great Government, so long the wonder 
of the world for its admirable union of flexibility 
and strength, of individual liberty and national 
power, falls into hopeless ruin. Nothing will 


, then remain for us but an immediate choice be- 


war, fighting for their section, actemee; te sons, | 
) 


whose deeds of valor have heretofore 
juyed alone for the honor of the whole nation. 
[o say that no vein of Kentucky would bleed in 


een dis- | 


such a war, is to ignore the history of her gallant | 
dead in all of the past; for their valor is written || 
in bleod upon the sands of the northern lakes, | 


and traced in fossil records on the arid deserts 
of the far-off South. Her acute ear has always 
caught the first note of the toesin of war, and her 
agile feet have always been found in the path of 
battle. If war must come, in the vanguard look 
for her troops; and where the fight is fiercest, and 
the missiles deadliest, may be seen the white 
plumes of her chivalrous boys, waving like Ney’s 
amid the legions of France. 


State, without making every plain therein a battle 


No army can be || 
marched through her borders to invade a sister | 


Other means must be used to save the Union. Can || 


they not be found? 

Let it not be said of the American people, as was 

recorded of ancient Israel], “* The ox knoweth his 
, . ' bd ; 

owner, the ass his master’s crib; but Israel doth 

not know; my people doth not consider.”’ 


STATE OF THE UNION, 


SPEECH OF HON. J. HUMPHREY, 
OF NEW YORK, 
In rue House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
February 6, 1861. 


The House having under consideration the report from 
the select committee of thirty-three— 


Mr. HUMPHREY said: 
Mr. Speaker: The debates of this session of 


Congress present a most extraordinary spectacle | 


tothe world. We are here in the Capitol of the 
United States. This is the Congress of the United 
States—the great central, controlling department 
of the Federal Government. We constitute the 
popular branch of that Congress, standing nearest 
the people; their immediate Representatives, com- 
missioned by them to exercise for them that sov- 
ereignty which they, in the plenitude of their 
power, have conferred on the Federal Govern- 
ment. And each of us is bound by the most sol- 
emn act which can be performed in this world— 
by that pledge which makes God its witness, and, 
if violated, its avenger—to maintain the Constitu- 
tion of that Government in our own hearts, by our 
own acts,and against all enemies. And yet,sir, 
itis here, in both Chambers of this Capitol, that 
we have had the strange, sad spectacle of men to 
whose protecting care this Government has been 
committed, who still bore its commissions, and 
had not yet abjured their allegiance, tasking the 
powers of intellects trained in the subtile schools 
of legal casuistry to drain and exhaust, one by 


I hope, I trust, they can. | 


Sam 








one, the vital forces of the Constitution; rustling |, 
their senatorial robes, and jostling each other in | 


their eager and indecent haste to surrender its fran- 


| 


tween two inevitable alternatives: to be broken up 


into petty discordant Republics, or to address our- | 


selves to the task of organizing a new consolidated 


Government, in which the liberties of the citizen | 
or the subject must be subordinated to the power 


and greatness of the State. 


I do not now propose to discuss at length these | 


new doctrines. 


judgment, upon false ideas of State sovereignty. | 
There has been so much loose talking on this | 
subject that it may not be a waste of the time of | 
| the House to subject it for a few moments to the | 
| test of historical scrutiny. 


The popular phrase of the day is, that the States 
are about to ** resume their original sovereignty !”’ 
Sir, I will not stop to ask when it was that such 


a State as Florida, which we first bought with | 


our money, and then rendered habitable by vast 
vincial dependency of Spain, and, with generous 
bounty, raised to the name and dignity of a State— 
arank which, to this hour, she could not sustain 


|| a month, unprotected by a stronger power—every 


\| expenditures; which we found a wretched pro- | 
field, and every mountain pass a Thermopyle. 


man, woman, and child in which has cost this | 


Government a round thousand dollars per capita; 
I will not stop to inquire when it was that sucha 


State was ever, in any proper sense of the term, | 


an independent sovereignty. 

I turn from those States which now lift their par- 
ricidal hands against the author of their being, 
the time-honored thirteen. Sir, if South Caro- 
lina be now, indeed, a sovereign and independ- 
ent State, I take leave to say that she has enjoyed 
that transcendent dignity and power but two short 
months in all the time since the colonists sent out 


| by Ashley Cooper, Earl of Shaftsbury, landed 


upon the banks of the rivers to which his names 


were given. Sir,at whatmomentof time did South | 


Carolina ever stand among the nations of the earth 
as a sovereign State, exercising the supreme pow- 
ers which pertain to that condition? When did she 
achieve for herself that independence of which she 
boasts? Nay, sir, that I may not seem to rest this 
argument on any comparison of services in the 
revolutionary struggle, when did even Massachu- 
setts, whose flaming sword shone ever far in the 
front of that struggle; who contributed to it more 
men and munitions of war than all the southern 
States united; when did even Massachusetts de- 
clare, orachieve, or possess a separate independent 
nationality? Gentlemen speak of this Union as if 
thirteen separate States or Republics, each pos- 
sessed of all the attributes of highest sovereignty, 
long used to the exercise of all supreme powers, 
accustomed to declare war, to conclude peace, to 
negotiate solemn treaties, and to confer with co- 


equal potentates through stately embassies, had 


met at Philadelphia in 1787, each represented by 
rave plenipotentiary ambassadors, and there had 
Ferme a league for certain commercial and mili- 
tary purposes, revocable at the will of either of 
the high contracting powers. 
Mr. Speaker, these thirteen independent nations 


| never existed exceptin the brains of political the- 


| orists. 
chises, te cripple its powers, and to sully its honor, || 


He is a superficial student of our consti- 
tutional history who does not recognize the idea 


The germ of 
our American unity was planted almostas early as 
the first seed-corn was cast into the quick and Vir- 
gin bosom of the New World. This sentiment of 
nationality found its outward expression at the 
earliest periods, in formal confederacies of the col- 
onies, 

In 1643, the four New England colonies, Plym- 


' outh, Massachusetts Bay, Hartford, and New 
| Haven, only five years after Davenport set up his 


‘**seven pillars” in the latter beautiful plain, en- 
tered into a **union,”’ which they styled ‘a firm 
and perfect league,’’ comprised in twelve articles 
of confederation, and providing for an annual 
**congress’’ of two commissioners from each col- 
ony. There is no time in this short hour to trace 
this ever-growing principle of nationality through 


| the succeeding century of colonial existence; but 


no fact stands out more clearly than that when, 


_atlast,the people began to gird themselves for the 
| assertion of independence, it was as one nation. 
| The first movements looked to united action, 


It was for ** our American liberties’ that James 
Otis spoke, with his tongue of fire, in Faneuil 


| Hall; while, from out the heart of Virginia, Pat- 


rick Henry thundered back his denunciations of 
the ** Boston port bill.’’: On the 6th of June, 1765, 
Otis advised, in the Hlouse of Representatives of 
Boston, the calling of a Congress in New York 
in October following, which motion was adopted. 


| Mark the language of this forerunner of the Rev- 


These fatal errors all rest, in my || 








olution, whose words seemed sometimes to par- 
take of a prophetic extacy: 

“We must have a Union which shall knit and work into 
the very blood and bones of the original system every re- 
gion as fast as settled.”’ 

Sir, the first State to respond was South Caro- 
lina, through Christopher Gadsden; the next was 
Georgia; then followed Pennsylvania, Rhede 
Island, Delaware, Connecticut, Maryland. ‘The 
Congress met in October, 1765; and it was then 


| that Christopher Gadsden uttered the sentiment 


of all hearts: 


“There ought to be no New England man, no New 
Yorker, known on the continent; but all of us Americans.’ 

Hear again the noble words of this South Caro- 
linian of the olden time: 

** Nothing will save us but acting together. The prov- 
ince that endeavors to act separately must fall with the 
rest, and be branded besides with everlasting infamy.”’ 

Ten years passed away, and this complete na- 
tional oneness was announced to the world in the 
most solemn act OF UNION ever proclaimed by 
any people. The Declaration of Independence 
was also a declaration of indivisible nationality. 
In its own very first words, it was ‘‘onE PEOPLE” 
which then assumed their ‘ separate and equal 


| station among the Powers of the earth,’’ and, as 


such, demanded and obtained recognition. Read 


| the immortal State papers of that revolutionary 


Congress, which drew forth the fervent praises 
of Chatham and Burke, and see how instinct they 
are with nationality. 

Mr. Speaker, I think a more careful historical 
review has I have time now to make, will vin- 
dicate the truth of the following propositions: 

1. The colonies, prior to the Revolution, were 
dependencies of the Crown of Great Britain, own- 
ing allegiance to it, and asserting no separate sov- 
ereignty. 

2. During this colonial existence, the people, 


| while preserving the separate franchises contained 


in their charters and certain distinct municipal in- 


| stitutions, grew naturally togetherinto one nation, 


comprising not a league merely, but an integral 


| organization. 


3. When the time came to assert a distinct na- 
tionality, the erection of twelve or thirteen petty 
republics entered into no man’s imagination, but 
the people established the first rudimentary form 


| of a national Government. They organized a 


power, which they called a Congress, investing 
it with some of the highest prerogatives of sover- 


ee 
elgnty. 


4. This power, representing the national will, 


declared the colonies to be independent, not of 


| each other, but of the Kingdom of Great Britain. 


, It levied war, achieved the independence thus 


declared, and concluded peace. 


5. The independence thus achieved was that of 
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he United States,’’ not of any separate State. 
The States were called sovereign; but the sover- 
eignty of neither was inherent, self-derived, nor 
did it ever exist in severalty. It was achieved 
and upheld by the United States, was qualified by 
its relations to thatorganization which represented 
the whole nation, and was, inan important sense, 
dependent upon the confederated Power to which 
it owed such attributes of sovereignty as it did 
possess. 


iy 


6. No State, therefore, even under the old Con- | 


federation, could in good faith, after the peace, have 
repudiated its connection with the rest, and thus 


have deprived the whole of that national unity | 


which all had fought to establish. Thus it was 
properly called a ‘* perpetual Union.’’ ; 

7. The old Congress cxercised the highest at 
tributes of sovereignty—forming alliances with 
foreign Powers, acerediting embassadors, nego- 
tiating loans, issuing bills of credit, signing and 
confirming treaties, declaring and conducting war, 
and concluding peace. And the citizens of the 
whole country sustained its supremacy, transfer- 
ring, in effect, their allegiance Sas the Crown of 


Great Britain, in all matters of national concern, | 
to this new Government of the United States, as | 


an integral political power. 
8. Atlast, when the nation outgrew this organ- 


fect Union”? under our present Constitution. 

Mr. KUNKEL. Will the gentleman from New 
York yield the floor a moment? 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Certainly. 

Mr. KUNKEL. So far as Maryland is con- 
cerned, the gentleman from New York is in error. 
‘That State declined to ratify and sign the Articles 
of Confederation, and remained out of the Confed- 
eracy long after independence was declared. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Truc; but during those 
two years Maryland was in no sense independent. 
The honorable gentleman refers to the Articles of 
Confederation, signed by most ef the States in 
1779. ‘These articles did not create the Union. 
They simply defined the powers of the existing 
Union, and made it perpetual. Maryland had for 
years been a member of that Union. Her dele- 
gates satin Congress during the whole of this 
period in which she withheld that formal ratifi- 
cation, and had joined in that most solemn act of 
Union, the Declaration of Independence. I need 
not say how well that noble State performed her 
art in supporting this united Fl, es Sir, 

have a right to speak on this subject, for in the 
city in which I live, in a beautiful wood, now 
happily perpetually reserved for a public park, 


there is a quiet ravine which once resounded with | 


the clash of arms. There, sir, in the disastrous 


battle of Long Island, an entire Maryland regi- | 


ment, the flower of the youth of that zallant State, 
surrounded by overpowering numbers of British 
and Hessian troops, were literally cut to pieces, 
disdaining to surrender, and fighting to the last 
for the liberties of the United States, upon the 
soilof New York. Sir, 1 cannot accept a dis- 
claimer which would separate Maryland for a 


single day from that Union in behalf of which | 


she offered up this precious sacrifice. 

Thus, Mr. Speaker, this national germ, shoot- 
ing up at first almost unobserved among those 
other precious growths, liberty, learning, civ- 
ilization, religion, in the earliest spring ume of 
our history, growing, by the inward forces of its 
organic life, developing gradually from rudiment- | 
ary to more and more perfect forms, striking its | 
tenacious roots more deeply into its native earth | 
as it wrestled with revolutionary storms, at last 
attained its mature proportions and its full, con- | 
summate flower. | 

I do not enter upon the argument drawn from | 
the language of the Constitution and the declared | 
opinions of its framers. That argument was ex- | 
hausted thirty years age, in this Capitol, in those | 


great orations which have been rescued by their || 


genius and eloquence from the quick mortality 
which waits upon congressional debates, and will | 
live so long as the Constitution lives, which we | 
fondly hope will be immortal. 


discussing the right of secession. I designed only 

to suggest how idle it is for States to be solemnly | 
‘*resuming’’ a sovereignty which they never for | 
an instant possessed. 


1 
Sir, I do not mean to waste my short hour in \| 
) i 

| 

i 


But, sir, itis no longer an issue to be met by 
argument. Six States of this Union have already 
declared their purpose to maintain it by an appeal 
toarms. Othersassertthe same right,and threaten 
to exercise it, unless certain demands are complied 
with. ‘The question, then, which confronts us is: 
shall this right be conceded? Before this issue all 
other questions vanish out of sight. 
cision the very existence of the Government hangs 
suspended. Questions of slavery and anti-sla- 


very; of territorial occupation; of fugitive slave | 
laws and personal liberty bills are all trivial and || 


Saperes in the comparison of this. They re- 
gard the policy and the administration of the State. 
This touches its life. Compromises, concessions, 
are of small importance now, except as they affect 
this overshadowing issue. When they are pro- 
posed, I have but one question first to ask: will 
their discussion concede this right of secession? 


| Ifit may be so construed, then I dare not take one 


| less amid this convulsion, it is not from insensi- | 


yielding attitude of the Republican party in this 
great crisis, may perhaps find some apology with 
generous minds who appreciate this exigency of 
its position. The distinguished gentleman from 
North Carolina, whose eloquent appeals the other 
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On its de- | 


| day on this floor touched all hearts, referred, re- | 
| proachfully but kindly, to what seemed to him 
izalion, the people formed “a new and more per- | 


almost indifference on this side of the Chamber. 
Nay, nay, say notthatitisa‘** cold icy stoicism ”’ 
Ys » Say 


that repels your warm appeals. If we are motion- | 


bility; but because, standing now upon the Con- 
stitution of our fathers, we can find no other solid 


ground on which to plant an advancing footstep. | 
Believe me, this is no * sullen silence ’’ that reigns | 
on this side of the Chamber, when you appeal to | 


us to offer concession to save the Union. Itisa 
solemn fear that such concessions may prove its 


| speedy and complete dismemberment. 


I speak not now of the States which have already 
revolted, which have scized our forts, fired upon our 
vessels, plundered our treasuries, and arc in armed 
rebellion. I have yet to see the first loyal citizen 
who proposes to offer any terms to these men 


tll they have returned to their allegiance. True 
men do not negotiate with traitors. Government 


does not compound with treason. But for those 
States which remain loyal, which abide by the 
Constitution and the Union in this hour of peril; 
which falter not in this time of trial, I know not 
what rational demand they would make which I 
could refuse. I know not what generous conces- 
sions which did not involve the surrender of some 


| vital principle could be withheld from them. What 


we cannot yield to menace without dishonor, we 
may gracefully offer toa friendly hand. We can- 
not avert secession by compromise, because that 


| would be the mostdistinct recognition of secession 


asa right. We cannot purchase allegiance, for 
that would be to admit the right to withhold it. 
Mr. Speaker, I believe that I speak the senti- 
ments of the Republican party, when I say that 
so long as we were left free to act with the just 
respect duc to ourselves and to the Government, 
we were inclined to give the most favorable consid- 
eration to every complaint of injury, from what- 


| ever quarter itmightcome. To those who sought 


redress within the Union, and under the Consti- 
tution, for real or fancied wrongs, we were ever 
ready to listen,and nogrievance would be unheard 
or unredressed. 

It was in this spirit that the committee of thir- 
ty-three entered upon its duties. It was in this 
spirit that I, as amember of that committee, gave 
my consent toa portion of its measures. But 
since those votes were taken, events more rapid 
than our careful steps have completely changed 
the aspect of the question. With the Gulf States 
it has oie simply a question of power; with 
the other slaveholding States, I hope itis still a 
question of loyalty; but with neither, I fear, isit 
longer & question of compromise. This is not the 
time for nicely weighing adjustments and meas- 
uring out reciprocal concessions. Other elements 
have now entered into the problem, and must 
control its solution. 

Mr. Speaker, before we enter upon any plan of 


_adjustment of these unhappy controversies, it 


would seem to be most important to be well as- 
sured that the proposed measures will be accepted 
as a complete and satisfactory adjustment. If, in 


neste 
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the face of those menaces of secession. jy: 
testing against any recognition of that , 
ciple, we should adopt the measures of 


fata] rin. 


this com 
mittee, what encouragement have we to eo 
. =, - Cileya 

| that they will be satisfactory even to the | , - 
States? The territorial proposition— vena 


to admit New Mexico as a State, ne 
ever to extinguish the whole subject of cos ~~ 
versy by disposing of all the territory to a 
a question can attach, the only mode of adin.., 
ment, I fear, which will not compromise th, a 
ciples on which a great party has just | — 
‘trusted with power, and which will not s 
moral sense of more than half the people of tJ 
Union—this proposition met too little favor, | 
thought, with southern gentlemen in committ. 
| and I fear finds less in this House. Two die.’ 
guished members—the gentleman from Virginis 


and the gentleman from Tennessee—reject jt jj.» 


PON in. 


hock the 


|! ‘| as they did in committee. If even those eentle. 
step in that direction, Whatseems to some the un- | a 


men, so patriotic, so devoted to the Union, ean): 
lend to the measure the sanction of their celelypay.4 
names and wide influence, what can we “Rp 
effect by it? Pe 

Sir, I feel sensibly the objections which ay 
urged on this side of the House to the adoption of 
this measure, growing out of the present condition 
of this Territory; but after resorting to al! m, 
of information to which I have had access, [ sm 
satisfied that these objections have been ones: 
stated; and at all events, I am sure that this Ter. 
ritory is in a far better condition for admission 
than Florida was when she was received, and | 
might perhaps extend the parallel to other States. 

Sir, this mode of settling this vexed territoria| 
question seems to me to be complete and final in 
itself, and consistent with the honor and dignity 
of all parties and sections. I do not regard it ¢s 
a ‘* concession’’ ora *‘ compromise,’’ words to tly 
sound of which my friends are so nervously 9; 
sitive. Itsimply isa mode of removing the cause 
of quarrel. It dectually relieves the Federal Goy- 
ernment from all complicity with slavery. Itcalls 
for no recognition, extension, or protection of this 
institution. It submits the question to be decided 
at once by the parties to whom, by universal cou- 
sent, its final decision is to be referred—the people, 
in the formation of their State constitution. Aside 
from the conceded right of every State to determ- 
ine this question for itself, this right is specially 
pledged to this people by the provisions of the 
organic act of 1850, by the condition of the cession 
of the territory by mus. by a law which par- 
takes also, in a degree, of the faith of a contract 
| and the sacredness of a treaty. Surely, if New 
Mexico were now at our doors, with her constitu- 
tion in her hand, we could not refuse her admis- 
sion, whatever might be the provisions of that 
constitution on the subject of slavery. Nor is it 
now a point to be considered, either by the Nort! 
or by the South, how the people may decide this 
question. If they decide it in favor of freedom— 
as I confidently believe they will do—they will but 
exercise a right which no one denies to them. 
As was well said by the gentleman from Texas, 
nobody now proposes to force slavery upon an 
unwilling people. If the soil and climate are not 
adapted to slavery, and if the people are not friend- 
ly to it, (as after much careful inquiry I feel well 
| assured they are not,) the South will submit with- 
out complaint to the inevitable result. 

But, Mr. Speaker, at this critical time I cannot 
agree to present any proposition which 1s not \i- 
vited and accepted in a friendly spirit, which docs 
not restore the ancient fraternal feeling, which 
does not settle forever these questions which dis- 
turb our peace, and restore the authority and in- 
sure the perpetuity of the national Government. 
I greatly fear that this is not the time to accom 
plish these great results. J , 

Here, again, the doctrine of secession confronts 
us. This must be abandoned, asa first condition; 
for I take it, sir, we do not propose to admit New 
Mexico as a State to-day, to enable her to walk 
coolly off with Texas to-morrow. Two cond 
tions should attend all measures of conciliation 
intended to remove popular dissensions: 

First, they should reach the trae causes of com- 
plaint. I believe, sir, no one supposes that eid 
propositions of compromise, which have com 
from any quarter, would propitiate South a, 
| lina, or perhaps any of the seceded States. *° 
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chose who have revolted, or propose to revolt, 

i eause a President has been elected who is not | 
their choice, or because the power and patronage 
of the Government ts jor a ume passing into other 
hands, it is idle to offer proposals of concession 
“s hich do not touch the real grievances. This rea- 
is disowned by some, but not by all who have 

entered upon this revolt. If I do not greatly err, || 
| have heard it avowed in this debate by more | 
than one member representing a State which has | 
not yet abjured her allegiance. I must confess, 

«ir. that the votes of many gentlemen in the com- 

m (tee upon a resolution introduced by the honor- || 
able member from Massachusetts, [Mr. Apams,] 
which I find omitted in the printed proceedings, but 
is sufficiently stated in his minority report, that | 
these very Significant votes produced in my mind | 
a painful fear that the committee had wasted its | 
time on unimportant issues, while the true causes | 
of complaint remained, not only untouched, but | 
unavowed. Atail events, sir, we should certainly 
know, before any action is taken, whether this is 
the governing reason; for if it be, then it is nota | 
question of conciliation, but of surrender. There |) 
is but one mode of completely relieving the con- 
troversy of this element, which no compromise 
can reach. Let the elected President be regularly 
and peacefully inaugurated; and then let us ad- | 
dress ourselves to those subjects of difference 
which shall be presented in good faith for adjust- 
ment. 

A second condition which should apply to all | 
propositions of conciliation is, that they shall be | 
consistent with the honor and the dignity of the 
Government. A majority of the people have just | 
elected a Chief Magistrate, and elevated the Re- | 
publican party to power. The very existence of 
the Government depends upon the acquiescence 
of the minority in that election and the inaugura- 
tion of the elected President. No concession can 
be granted as a condition of such assumption of 
power without the complete dishonor of those who | 
yield it, and the utter prostration of the authority 
of the State. The very fear of such a construc- 
tion may prevent propositions in themselves just || 
and honorable. What must be refused to menace, 
might be gracefully yielded to loyal request. 

lor these reasons, Mr. Speaker, I have very | 
great doubts whether these grave difficulties can | 
be settled by this Congress. 1 think that the great 
duties of pacificat'ng the country and reinvigorat- 
ing the Government must both be cast upon the 
incoming Administration. I believe it will prove 
itself equal to the delicate and difficult task. It 
will bring to the work harmonious counsels, en- 
ergetic purposes, patriotic impulses, and large | 
wisdom. It will act freely, without suspicion of 
fear or consciousness of weakness. It will have | 
power which is now everywhere wanted to con- 
centrate and to lead public opinion. It will act | 
independently of the petty prejudices of the day, 
for it will move in the domain of history. It ma 
have at an early day the aid of a Congress fresh 
from the people, not embittered as we have been 
by two years of intensest conflict. I look forward | 
to that Administration with steadfast trust and 
cheerful hope. But thirty days now intervene 
before it assumes the vast responsibilities which 
await it. On it will then rest the awful duty of 
saving the Republic from impending ruin. Letus 
hope it may prove equal to the task which we re- 
linquish and worthy of the glory which is denied 
to our distracted counsels. When the authority 
of the Government 1s reéstablished; when order 
is restored; when the tone of the popular mind is 
recovered, then will come the time for new and 
nice adjustments of constitutional guarantees; and 
then let every grievance be redressed in conform- 
ity with dignity and honor, and what is far higher 
than either, the principles of eternal justice. Thus 
and thus only can this great nation be preserved 
in its integrity. Then generosity will not be mis- 
taken for fear, and liberal, mutual concessions will 
Strengthen the Government which they might | 
now demoralize. 

Mr. Speaker, I think the difficulty of arriving 
now ata practical plan of adjustment has been 
greatly increased by the character of the propo- 
sitions which have been insisted on in the com- || 
mittee and in Congress. The most prominent of || 
these is that which is commended to the favor of || 
the country by the distinguished name it bears— || 


s 
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| gentleman must excuse me. I have much more 
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the Crittenden proposition. Sir, what is called | 
by many very influential southern gentlemen the 
vital feature of this plan—the provision for future | 
acquired territory—has been sufficiently com- | 
mented on by the distinguished gentleman from | 
Massachusetts. 

Mr. Speaker, when was it ever before suggested 
in the history of the world thata Christian nation | 
should incorporate into its fundamental law a | 
provision declaring the terms upon which it would | 
divide up the territories of neighboring and friend- 
ly States? Sir, when did a great and prosperous 
and happy people ever before break up their own 
Government and rush into civil war in a quarrel 
over the anticipated spoil of foreign provinces not 

etinvaded?) Why,sir, the banditti of southern 

taly first plunder the traveler before they fall out 
over the booty. The robber-chiefs of the middle 
ages, the founders of European despotism—Henry 
the Hawker and Rudolph of Hapsburg—first 
overran the weaker provinces around their strong- 
holds before they parceled out theirconquests by 
the sword which had won them. 

But, sir, if you strike out this provision, this 
proposition can never have my vote. Never, with 
my consent, shall the Constitution of these United 
States ordain and protect human slavery in any 
Territory. Where it exists by law I will recog- | 
nize it, and defend the rights of the master; but 
never, by any act of mine, shall it be extended 
over one acre of free territory. But gentlemen 
say it already exists by the Constitution in all 
the Territories. The gentlemen from Virginia and | 
from Tennessee say that this bill, in fact, involves | 
a concession from the South to the North, for it | 
proposes to exclude the already existing institu- 
tion of slavery from all the vast Territories north 
of latitude 36° 30’, and they cite the authority of 
the Dred Scottcase. Mr. Speaker, 1 am not going 
to weary anybody with a discussion of that case. 


What it in fact did or did not decide, is of no mo- || 
ment with me. When cited here, in this House, || 


as a decision upon a point of constitutional con- 
struction, I simply deny its authority. 

I listened, last evening, with great pleasure, to 
the able and eloquent speech of the honorable 
gentleman from Kentucky, (Mr. Moorg,] and I 
was so much delighted with its excellent tone and 
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to their absolute authority over individuals who 
are rightfully before them for judgment; but their 
power, supreme as it is, is limited to the parties 
and the case. Itcan reach no further. The prin- 
ciple involved may be overruled by themselves, 
or their successors, and it may be reéxamived 
when it touches the meaning of the Constitution 
by every other departmentof the Government. It 
is notof very great importance in itself what polit- 
ical opinions these very learned gentlemen may 


|| choose to form and express; but the question as 


| to the power and extent of the authority which 


these opinions carry with them, has become one 
of the vital issues of the day. If this wide-reach- 
ing jurisdiction over the whole sweep of public 
affairs shall be acknowledged by the people, as 
it seems to have been by some statesmen, then 
the people will have found a master; for the power 
to a the fundamental law of a nation at will 
is equally supreme and despotic, whether placed 
in the hands ofa single emperor at Paris, a council 
of ten in Venice, or a court of nine in Washington. 

Mr. Speaker, I yield to no one ih my respect 
for that court, when acting in its appropriate 


| sphere. I recognize on that bench judges of great 


| authority of t 


learning and worth. Asa citizen,ora liugant, I 
am obliged to submit to their judgment in all cases 
to which lama party, within their jurisdiction. 
As a lawyer pleading at their bar, | bow to the 

heir adjudged cases; but as a legis- 
lator, when the construction of that great charier 
from which we both alike derive all our power, 
and which we are equally bound to maintain, is 
involved, as a member of a coérdinate and at least 
an equal branch of the common Government, their 


| opinions with me, like those of all others, must 
| stand or fall by their rendered reasons. Sir, | have 


atriotic devotion to the Union that 1 am unwill- |) 


ing to take exception to any portion of it. But 
I will venture to say that, if [ rightly uaderstood | 
his argument in relation to the province and au- | 
thority of the Supreme Court, in the construction 
of the Constitution, and the duty of Congress to 
be governed by those decisions, in all cases, 1 
differ widely from his conclusions. The result of | 
his argument would seem to me to erect this tri- 
bunal into an arbitrary and absolute political coun- | 
cil, holding office for life, without responsibility | 
to the people; with power to change the Consti- | 
tution at will, and to issue its decrees like the 
rescripts of an emperor. 

Mr. SIMMS. My colleague is not in his seat; | 
and it is but just for me to say that the gentleman 
does not state his position correctly. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. This heresy is not, by 
any means, peculiar to the gentleman’s colleague. 
I do not confine it to him. It formed an import- 
ant part of his speech. 


Mr. SIMMS. I ask that the gentleman will 


allow me for a single moment. 1 
Mr. HUMPHREY. With pleasure, if it is || 


not to be taken out of my time. 
Several Members. It will be 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Then I cannot yield. The 


to say than I have time to say it in. 

Mr. SIMMS. Weil, sir, the gentleman mis- 
represents the position of my colleague. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I listened to the speech 
of the gentleman from Kentucky, last night, with | 
very great attention, and I do not intend to mis- 
represent him. I shall not again refer to him, as 
he is not present, but will comment on this doc- | 
trine—not anew one here—which would regulate | 
the action of this Government by the decisions of 
the Supreme Court, a moment further. 

Sir, | desire to speak with great respect of that 





life have taught me to defer to the authority of 
the judges. I recognize the great power which the 
Constitution has conferred upon them. I yield | 


| his day with 


an abiding faith that the people will never submit, 
nor allow their Representatives to submit, to any 
such doctrine of final and infallible authority; that 
they will never suffer this Constitution of theirs 
to be overlaid and smothered with legal prece- 
dents; will never permit its fair page to be scrib- 
bled over with the glosses of old lawyers, like a 
palimpsest, in which some grand anc oe old 
classic is obliterated by the black-letter subulties 
of a chapter of chattering monks. 

I oamela ae all events, the principle of res ad- 
judicata does not govern here. We at least can 
so far sink the technics of the lawyer as to banish 
from this House the conventional notion that the 
last adjudication is therefore the best. Sir, if we 
are indeed to accept the opinions of the Supreme 
Court as absolute authority to control our votes 
here, I for one should prefer to choose the master 
by whose words I am to swear. I would go back 
to other days—to the Thompsons, the Wasli- 
ingtons, the Storys, and above all, to the great 
Chief Justice. Sir, when I compare the constitu- 
tional judgments of thatillustrious jurist, who for 
so many years shed upon that tribunal the illu- 
minations of his great mind, with the decisions of 
some more recent judges, in a late most celebrated 
case, lam almost tempted to exclaim with Cicero, 
when he compared the Sophists and Sciolists of 

own great master in philosophy, 


| Malo errare, mehercle,cum PLATONE quam cum istis 
| vera sentire. 


Recovering from this digression, | find my inex- 


| orable hour will not permit me to remark, as I had 


intended, in detail, on. the other propositions of 
this report. I proceed to another topic. 

Mr. Speaker, the fashionable phrase of the day 
now is reconstruction. Gentlemen speak with a 
coolness, which ought in these times to be refresh- 


| ing, of violently breaking up this greatGovernment 
| for the purpose of reconstructing a better out of its 


shattered fragments. Sir, inmy judgmentthere can 
be no more fatal delusion than this. Once make the 
separation complete, and youmake it final. If the 
spirit of patriotism is so far extinct, if the ancient 
fraternal feeling has so utterly died out, that we 
are ready to overturn this structure, where and 
when shall we look for such a revival of both as 
shall suffice for its rebuilding? Sir, if this Union 
were but an alliance, a league, a partnership, or 
whatever other epithet of dishonor you choose to 


| apply to express the lowest form of contract, such 
venerable court. The habits and studies of my || 


a reconstruction would be impossible; for it could 
not take place without war, immediate or proxi- 
mate. When once kindred States have been torn 
asunder, and their borders have become batile- 
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fields, and their dissevered and bleeding edges 
have been cauterized by the fires of war, what 
skillful surgery, what sweet medicaments of na- 
ture, what healing influences of time, can ever 
reunite them ? 


But, sir, political institutions are not lifeless | 


masses, to be shaped and matched and glued to- 
gether at will by ingenious artisans. Great States 
are not dead, geometrical forms, to be arranged 
and rearranged into a hundred curious shapes, 
like a Chinese puzzle. They are vital organiza- 
tions, which determine their forms, not by exter- 


{ 


. “1's . | 
nal forces, but by the principle of life within them. | 


This national Government, as I think I have 
shown, is the growth of more than two centuries. 
It strikes its roots far back into the earliest colo- 
nial settlements; and when you can reconstruct 
the oak which you have hewn limb from limb, 
you may reunite and revivify the torn and dis- 
membered body of the Republic. 

jut, sir, this is notall. This ideal reconstruc- 
tion is rendered forever impossible by the very 
act of dismemberment. Once establish the richt 
of secession, and you not only destroy this Union, 
but you destroy the living prinetple itself, with- 
out which no Union can exist. Be assured that 


the States which remain loyal to this Constitution | 


will never become parties to a trumpery compact, 
which can be dissolved in secret session, by a 
packed convention of a single State. Whatever 
States shall tear themselves away by revolution- 
ary violence must return, if they return at all, 
with the recantation of this heresy on their lips, 
and submissive to the true theory of the Consti- 
tution. 

Mr. Speaker, the preservation of the peace, of 
the complete integrity, nay, even of the existence 
of this nation, 1s not the greatest trust that ts now 
committed to this generation of men. War, civil 
war, isa calamity which no description can ex- 
agverate; the dismemberment of a nation is a dire 
catastrophe: the extinction of a mighty empire is 
one of those grand, sad tragedies which move 
with sceptered pall at long intervals before the 
eye of the world; but all these are not the utmost 
ills that can befall the race. Far more fatal to 


civilization and to humanity may be the extinc- | 


tion of a system of government which unites the 
utmost capacity of national power and renown 
and the most perfect protection of social order, 
with the highest degree of individual liberty. He 
who takes the life of a just man commits a crime 
which he may expiate with his own. He who 
conspires against the life of a nation, commits a 
crime which history strives in vain adequately to 
punish with immortal infamy. But what lan- 
guage shall measure the treason of him who strikes 
at the life of a vital principle of free government, 
which it has cost thousands of lives to establish, 
and in which the hopes and happiness of millions 
of others are involved? 

Mr. Speaker, what, after all, remains for us but 
to stand to the last by this Government of our 
fathers? The State of New York has already 


spoken in no uncertain tone. Seated between the | 


ocean and the great Mediterranean lakes, with her 


imperial city by her side; one fourth larger in pop- | 


ulation, and far, far greater in all the resources of 
military power, than were the thirteen States at 


the period of the Revolution, she can play her || 


part, thank God, in any drama that remains to be 


position. She will stand by this Constitution 
with whatsoever other States, be they many or be 
they few, shall choose to stand around her. 

Mr. Speaker, whatever may be the fate of se- 
ceding States, this Government will not be de- 
stroyed. Nay, it will not be permanently weak- 
ened by this convulsion. It will, for centuries 
yet to come, be the commanding Power on this 
continent of North America; and to it all other 
Powers will be subordinate. A great maritime 


enacted on this continent. But she has taken her | 


| 
| 
| 


} 


greatness she will retain. She will keep open all 
the pathways of commerce from every sca to the 


far interior. She will unite both oceans with her | 


iron roads; and she will advance with equal steps 
in her career of empire. When the first moments 
of incredulous surprise shall have passed, and she 
shall have performed her first duty of reoceupy- 
ing the fortresses which have been seized by in- 
surgents, and shall have vindicated the insulted 
majesty of the law, then it will be for her to determ- 
ine whether she will maintain her jurisdiction over 
revolted States,or,with dignity and honor, by some 
proper constitutional method, sanction their with- 


|, drawal. Ifthe latter more probable event should 


occur, whatever new government shall thus be set 
up on this western continent must accept the rel- 


| ative position to which its relative strength may 


entitle it. 
If a portion of these States propose to inaugu- 
rate a newand great experiment upon this conti- 


nent, in the establishment of two confederacies, || 


lying side by side, the one based upon free labor, 
and the other upon chattel slavery, to run the race 


_ of greatness fora hundred years, I, formy children 
| and children’s children, will accept the issue. One 
|| of these Powers will be dominant, and the other 


| will at last exist, as some of the petty States of 


Europe exist, more by permission than by any 
inherent strength. Which this dominant Power 
will be, I care not now tosay; but I am willing to 
abide the trial. It is safe to say that it will be 


that one which combines most of the elements | 
| whichin these timesgo to make up a great nation. 
It will be that one which rests, not upon one form 


of industry only, but upon the infinite diversity 
of pursuits which compose our modern civiliza- 
tion. It will be that one in which shall flourish 
most, agriculture in its best methods; manufac- 
tures in their endless variety of fabrics; the me- 
chanic arts in their countless forms; commerce 
vexing every sea; science, literature, inventions 
superseding human labor; all the nobler arts; in- 
stitutions of learning of every grade; universal 
education; all that sustains and adorns life, all 
that enters into the structure of that grandest of 
human creations—if it be not ratheradivine work 
—a mighty State. 

I, for one, accept the position which the irre- 

ealable ordinances of nature shall decree for the 
state in which my fortunes are cast. If war shall 
come, as it will come—though I cannot contem- 
plate it with indifference—I abide its result with 
profound tranquillity. Forthe world willbe taught 
again the old lesson, that national strength re- 
poses in the homes of free labor; that it springs 
up from the farm and out of the work-shop. And 
they who provoke the trial will find that a great 
English statesman said most truly, *‘ no sword is 
sharper than that which is forged from the plow- 
share; no spear more deadly than that which is 
beaten from the pruning-hook.”’ 

And, sir, the most precious of all earthly pos- 


| sessions, constitutional Republican liberty, is still 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


, secure. It will remain committed to the guardian- 


ship of a people equal to the sacred trust, and able 
to defend it against a world inarms. We have 


| already had foreshadowed the erection, upon these 
shores, of Governments ‘ strongly military”? in 


their character; and, sir, whatever provincial oli- 


garchies, whatever petty or powerful despotisms 
may arise on our borders, the Republic of the 
United States of America will ever be as it has 
ever been, the champion of the liberties of the 
WHOLE PEOPLE. Whoever else may prove recre- 
ant, we can never give up that precious inheritance 
which our fathers brought with them to this con- 
tinent and transmitted to us in yet more abundant 
measure. Not by our apostacy shall these ines- 
timable rights of the people be b 

only to be recovered after other centuries of heroic 
struggle and endurance ,—when other Elliots and 
Martens have perished in prison; when other 


etrayed and lost, 


nation, it must hold all the keys of the continent. || Miltons have grown blind, while their studious 
Her Navy will command all the seas which wash || lamps ‘‘ outwatched the bear;”’ when other Hamp- 
its shores. Weaker vations, if any there be, must | dens have fallen on the bloody field; when other 
submit to her occupation of such posts as her mil- || Russels have written and pleaded and suffered; 
itary necessities require. She may not compel an || when other Sydneys have spent the long night in 
unwilling people to share her power; but she will || solving the great problems of human liberty, and 
never perenit thak power to be in the least impaired. || then, when the morning came, have gone calmly 
Her boundaries—ay, sir, her boundaries, will be || out to seal the written page with their blood. 

determined wholly by considerations of military |; This birthrightshall never be surrendered by us. 
defense. Whatever is essential to her national 
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} STATE OF THE UNION. 

SPEECH OF HON. C. A. TRIMBLE 
OF O10, 


In THE Hovse oF Representatives, 
February 5, 1861. 


The House having under consideration the re 
| the select committee of thirty-three— 


Mr. TRIMBLE said: 

Mr. Speaker: I have listened to the de 

| the propositions of the committee of thirty-three 

with all the interest which the vastness of the sub. 

| ject inspires; and only now participate in the dis. 
cussion from a consciousness that every Repre- 

_ sentative, ina juncture so critical, should vindicate 
his acts to his constituents. 
Representing a district which borders on Vir. 
ginia and Kentucky for more than one hundred 
miles, with a large proportion of its population 
coming originally from those States, and having 
extensive business connections with all the south. 
ern States of the Ohio and Mississippi valleys, | 
can but feel a deep interest in any event that would 
| disturb our present social and business relations. 
I have, too, a personal interest in this matter; and 
am bound by ties of consanguinity and friendship 
to nearly every border slave State of the Union, 
The sympathy of a common origin, and the ip- 
heritance of acommon country, have made us one 
people; and the ties that bind us cannot be rup- 
tured for slight and trivial causes. We al! pro- 
fess a love for the Union. Its countless blessings 
have fallen alike upon the people of all the States. 
| Under its broad shield all have shared in a pros- 
perity unexampled in the history of the world, 
Our peace at home and proud distinction abroad 
|| are the fruits of union, not the result of separate 
|| State existence. The Government of the Union— 
though impeffect, as all human governments are— 
| has yet given greater security, and more uniform 
protection, to the rights of the people in ail the 
States, than were ever before enjoyed under any 
| Government instituted by man. 
| Why, then, shall this beautiful fabric of Gov- 
|ernment, erected by the hands of our patriot 
| fathers, and cemented with their blood, be ‘rent 
| from turret to foundation stone??? Why sever the 
ties of kindred, of interest, of a common fame, 
and of future renown, and plunge a land almost 
literally flowing with milk and honey, into a fratri- 
cidal war? Ours is not a despotism, but a Gov- 
ernment of the people. It was made by the people, 
and for the people. Bad men may, fora time, 
| gain and use its powers for base purposes; yet te 
| people hold its destinies in their own hands; they 
are the last tribunal of resort, and to their judg- 
| ment must be brought all questions involving the 
integrity of their country, and the peace of their 
homes. And because it is so, I hope and believe 
that our glorious Confederacy, threatened even as 
it now is, will still be preserved in its unity; and 
| that harmony and good brotherhood will again 

| 
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bless the land, But, sir, what are the causes that 
are urged to justify the sacrilegious work of de- 
stroying the Government? 

For the first time in our history, an attempt 's 
| made to resist the will of the people, when fairly 
| expressed in compliance with all the forms of the 
| Constitution. Mr. Lincoln was chosen President 

for four years, on the 6th of November last. No 
fault is found with his character or ability. No 
"one denies that his political opinions were clearly 
set forth by himself, fully discussed by his friends, 
| and emphatically indorsed by the people. But 
| those who nominated Mr. Breckinridge, and with 
| great earnestness and industry, supported him, 
having failed in the election, now declare that Mr. 
| Lincain shall not be inaugurated, or if he should 
be, that his rule shall be over a dismembered Con- 
'| federacy. These men, having succeeded hereto- 
|| fore in exciting the prejudices and inflaming the 


| passions of the southern people against their breth- 


_ren of the North, by the grossest misrepresent 


| It has been won on too many ficlds of stricken |] tions of their principles and purposes, found little 
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dil 7 
eood their threats. 


oded from the Confederacy—not peacefully, but 


seulty in inciting a rebellion which would make | 
Six States have already se- | 


violently. Nearly all of the forts, arsenals, dock- | 


yards, arms, ammunition, and other property of 
the Government within their limits, have been 
«ized. Armies are raised; troops are marchin 
to the assault of the only posts still held by the 
United States; a vessel of the Government, with 
the stars and stripes unfurled, whilst carrying re- 
lief to the gallant Major Anderson at Fort Sum- 
ter, is fi rian the Federal courts are dissolved; 
the revenues seized; and every step taken which 
can mark a state of revolution and war. 

Thus far have these desperate and desperately 
wicked men proceeded in tne execution of their 


threat to tear down the fairest temple of liberty | 


the world has ever seen. The work of destruc- 
tion will go on, unless the power of the Govern- 


jle, is exerted to arrest it. 
The Government has made no attack upon a 


- State of the Union—Mr. Trimble. 


coln has no more power, as the Executive of the 
nation, over this matter than any other citizen. 
His political friends are in the minority in both 


inaugurating,) could interfere with it. Mr. Lin- 
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Ho. or Reps. 


enforce the ultimate abolition of slavery in terri- 


tory where italready had an actual existence, and 


Houses of Congress, and have neither the incli- | 


nation nor the power to interfere with it. 
Possessing now the best portion of the Ameri- 
can continent, in richness of soil, salubrity of 
climate,variety and value of products, unsurpassed 
by any part of the globe, these wild and crazy 
men stretch out their arms to grasp not alone the 


| barren plains of ourown country, but the lands of | 


our weak and helpless neighbors. The passion 
for expansion is caused less by a desire for an en- 
larged area for slavery than for an extension of 
political power. 

The free States have a population of eleven per- 
sons to the square mile, while the slave States 


| have but nine, showing that the North needs ex- 
ment, and that greater power, the voice of the peo- |, 


single right of these men, or of the States which | 


they have instigated to rebellion. They, them- 
selves, boast that the South has controlled the 
Government for fifty years. In all of its depart- 


ments, for the last eight years, they have ruled | 


supreme. And even now, they cannot complain 
of any want of sympathy in its Executive for 
their treason. No specification of wrongs has 
been presented, although there has been no lack 
of invective for the purpose of deceiving their 
people. In fact, southern men who deny the 
justice of the Government towards their section 
and its institutions, simply reproach themselves 
with infidelity to their own rights and their own 
interests, 

Mr. Speaker, it has been alleged that the per- 
sonal liberty bills, so called, of some of the north- 
ern States are a sufficient cause for a disruption of 
the Union. Some of these laws were enacted prior 
to the passage of the fugitive slave act of 1850; 
and all of them, I believe, have been in existence 
during at least two Democratic Administrations. 
Why were they never discovered to be a cause 
for the dissolution of the Union untilnow? Their 
ostensible object is to prevent kidnapping; but 
our southern brethren allege that they are intended 
to interfere with their neuviietbenel 
claiming their fugitive slaves. Itso happens, how- 


troubled with fugitives nor kidnappers, and those 
complaining most against them are States from 
which fewor noslavesescape. While I have no 
sympathy with the spirit which prompts to resist- 
ance of any Fedéral law, 1 must think that undue 
importance is given to these personal liberty acts. 
lf any of them do conflict with the constitutional 
rights of slaveholders, to that extent they are void; 
and itis the fault of those complaining of them 
that they have never tested their constitutionality 
in the proper courts. 
Mr. Speaker, (and I was glad that the venerable 


the notice of the Senate,) that the first personal 


liberty bill of Massachusetts, the State against | 


which Democratic stump orators in the free Statgs, 
and disunion Democrats in the South, hurl their 
bitterest anathemas, was first introduced and 


right of re- | 


Itought to be remembered, | 





passed, in 1842, by a Democratic Legislature, and | 


approved by a Democratic Governor. 
ther, that this Governor was nominated three years 
afterwards by a Democratic President to the best 
office in New England, (collector at Boston,) and 
every Democrat then in the Senate of the United 
States voted for his confirmation. I think, sir, we 
shall find that other evils complained of have a 
similar origin. 

A change of northern sentiment, as indicated by 
=e growth of the Republican party, has 
excited apprehension that this party may, in the 
future, use its power to hem in slavery, and even 
to interfere with it in the States, and is made a 
cause of secession. Frivolous and false as such 
preteanes are, they have been used both North and 

outh to awaken. fear and arouse sectional ani- 
mosity. Who does not know that the Constitu- 
tion proteets slavery in the States where it exists 

under the laws thereof.’’ The protection is am- 
ple and complete as that of any right of the citi- 
zen. No party or power, under any circum- 
stances, (except just such as secessionists are now 


New Serres—No. 11. 


And fur- || where slavery also existed; and it too was pur- | 
| chased of Spain in 1819, for $5,000,000, and has | 
| since cost us more than $50,000,000 to reclaim it 
| from the Indians. 


| Slave State in 1812; but when Missouri, in 1818, 





| 
| 


| extension. 


| this Government. 


pansion more than the South. There are now 


| fourmillion slavesin the slave States; and, accord- 





ing to the estimates presented to this House by | 


my colleague, [Mr. Corwin,] it will require sixty 
million to cultivate the cotton lands alone in these 
Stutes. More than a hundred years must pass 


, away before that period can arrive in the South 


when the declaration we so often hear, ** we must 
expand or die,’’ will be at all appropriate. 
The sentiment of the northern people on the 


| subject of slavery has undergone no change, and 
| cannot, therefore, be made a pretext for secession. 


While ‘‘ they have never proposed or desired to 
interfere with it in the States where it exists,”’ 


| they have always been opposed to it, always be- 
| lieved it to be an evil, and have ever resisted its 
Any man reared in the free States, | 
| who professes to love the institution and to advo- || 


cate its expansion, is regarded in the South with 


| Suspicion, and his honesty doubted. Inthe North 

| we know him to be a political demagogue. 

What has been the history of this subject of | 
slavery? Ofthe original thirteen States composing 


the Confederacy, twelve were slaveholding. That 
it was regarded as an evil, cannot be doubted. 


| One of the complaints against the mother country 


was, thatshe had forced it upon the coloniesagainst 
their will. With zeal and determined purpose, 
the great and good men who achieved our inde- 
pendence and framed our admirable Constitution 


Q y | and system of Government, labored for its extinc- 
ever, that the States enacting such laws are neither || 


tion. Most prominent among those who sought 
the removal of the evil, were the patriots and states- 
men of Virginia. They desired togive to the world 
a practical demonstration of the principles which 
they had embodied in their Foakeoutinn of Inde- 
pendence. In conformity with this wish, and the 
sentiment of the country, the ordinance of 1787 


| was passed, which prohibited slavery in all the 


territory then belonging to the Government. It 
was permitted in the territory from which the 


| States of Kentucky, Tennessee, Alabama, and 
| Mississippi were formed, because, either by agree- 


\ € | ment or express provision in the acts of cession, 
Senator from Rhode Island brought the subject to || 


Congress was prohibited from interfering with 
the institution, State necessity required that the 
mouth of the Mississippi should be controlled by 


was purchased of France for $15,000,000. State 
necessity demanded the possession of Florida, 


Louisiana was admitted as a 


applied for admission, a part of the Representa- 
tives from the southern States, and nearly all 
from the northern States, resisted her application. 

Up to this time, slayery had existed by law in 
all the territory the General Government had ever 
acquired, at the time of its acquisition. The 
Northwestern Territory, at the time it was ceded 
by Virginia, was, in law, slave territory—if we 
admit that Virginia had a valid title to it—although 
slavery did not exist there in fact, because it was 
uninhabited. Up to this time, also, it had been 
the policy of the Government to permit slavery 
to remain in territory where it existed in fact, but 
to exclude it from uninhabited country where it 
had no existence in fact. But now, on the appli- 
cation of Missouri to come into the Union asa 
slave State, the first serious attempt was made to 


To secure this, the eraeny 
of Louisiana, in which slavery already existed, | 





| slavery, the vote was—yeas 23, nays 21. 
| yeas, twenty were from Mave States, and three 








ee 


| to prohibit its further introduction therein. The 
| contest assumed a sectional aspect; and so fierce 


was the strife in Congress and throughout the 
country, as to threaten the safety of the Union. 
When the bill to authorize the people of Missouri 


|| to form a constitution and State government came 


up in the House of Representatives on the 13th 
of February, 1819, the following amendment was 
offered: 

“And provided also, That the further introduction of 
slavery or involuntary servitude be prohibited, except for 
the punishment of crimes, whereof the party shall be duly 
convicted, and that all children of slaves born within said 
State after the admission thereof into the Union, shall be 
free, but may be held to service until the age of twenty-five 
years.”’ 

On this amendment the vote was—yeas 87, nays 
76. Of the eighty-seven yeas, all were from the 
free States but one. Of the seventy-six nays, 


| sixty-six were from slave States, and ten from 


free States. In the Senate this amendment was 
lost; but, on the final vote in that body for the 
admission of Missouri without restriction as to 
Of the 


from free States. Of the nays, nineteen were from 
free States, and two from Delaware, a slave State. 
Among the nays I find the name of my paternal 
uncle, Colonel William Trimble, who then rep- 
resented Ohio, the State of his adoption, in the 
United States Senate. Though reared in a slave 
State, and an inheritor of slaves, he had imbibed 
the sentiments of a large minority of the people of 
the then border slave Recttovand te all this strug- 
gle, vindicated his convictions by voting against 
the further extension of thisevil. Some of those 
who approved his votes then, would, I fear, de- 
nounce him as an Abolitionistnow. During the 
three years of this Missouri contest, the votes 
of northern men exhibit great unanimity, both 
against the admission of Missouri with slavery 
and the organization of Kansas as a slave Terri- 
tory. 

These facts, Mr. Speaker, show that public sen- 


| timent at the North, in opposition to slavery, has 
| not progressed since 1820. 


It then manifested 
itself against the continuance of slavery in terri- 
tory where it already had an actual existence. It 
now manifests itself only in opposition to the ex- 
tension of slavery into free territory, where it has 
no existence in law or in fact. In other words, 
it manifests itself now in precisely the same phase 
that it manifested itself, in the South as well as 
the North, at the time of the formation of the 
Government, when both sections concurred in 
excluding slavery from the great Northwestern 
Territory. 

The Missouri controversy was practically and 
wisely settled, in 1820, by the admission of Mis- 
souri without restriction, and the establishment 
of the parallel of 369 30’ asa dividing line through 
our then territorial possessions; north of which 
slavery was prohibited ,and south of which it was, 
by implication, allowed. The South then claimed 
this compromise as atriumph. The North has 
ever since cheerfully viskie’ to them the fruits of 
that triumph, and cordially acquiesced in a com- 
promise reluctantly entered into on their part. If 
it had been permitted to stand; if it had not been 
wickedly abrogated, at the instance of bad and 
wicked men, the difficulties which now afflict our 
country, and threaten us with the horrors of civil 
war, would never have been visited upon us. If 
the reénactment of that compromise, precisely as 
our fathers made it, and the extension of that line 
through all our present territory, would restore 

eace and harmony to a distracted country, the 
North, I believe, would again acquiesce in such a 
settlement. But, Mr. Speaker, those gentlemen 
on this floor who claim to be Whigs—Clay Whigs 


| —whose party existence has been preserved by 


denunciations of Democratic corruptions and the 
repeal of this ‘time-honored compromise’’— 
will not now either offer or accept this measure 
of peace. 

Mr. Speaker, from this first serious controvers 
on the subject of slavery, so amicably sdiouel, 
to this, which, I trust in God, may be the last, 


| the people of the North have occupied the same 


position of opposition to its extension. Look 
through all the legislation of the country, on the 
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annexation of Texas, the Wilmot proviso contest, | 


and that growing out of our Mexican acquisitions, 
which resulted in the compromise of 1850; and, 
with but few exceptions, northern Representatives 
of all parties have exhibited a uniform opposiuon 
to the spread of slavery. ‘This sentiment, I say 
again, has not changed, unlessin this regard—that 


itis less exacting now than it was in 1820. If | 
the South ever had any reason to apprehend dan- 


ger to its institutions from this cause, it has less 
now than it had then. It is not, therefore, good 
cause for secession. 

Mr. Speaker, the most serious ground of com- 
plaint on the part of our southern brethren is, that 
they are denied ** equal rights in the Territorics.”’ 
Is this well founded? Are not the Territories open 
alike to the citizens of the slave and the free States? 
Every one of the six million non-slaveholders in 
the slave States has the same rights in any Ter- 
ritory which you or I possess—no more, no less; 
and even the four hundred thousand slaveholders 
have the full benefit of the Dred Scott decision, 
unreversed and unaffected by any subsequent 
levislation. What more do they want? 

lave they not carried their slaves into Kansas 
and Nebraska and Ne@ Mexico? The Govern- 
ment has not excluded them; Congress has not 
excluded them. True, the people of Kansas pre- 
ferred freedom to slavery; and after along and 
bloody contest have adopted a free-State consti- 
tution and been admitted into the Union. Ne- 
braska, as was her right, has, through her Legis- 
lature, followed the example of Kansas, while 
New Mexico has established slavery and passed 
laws for its protection. Where is the Territory 
from which the South has been excluded? There 
is none; and all the denunciations of disunionists 
and the lamentations of their northern sympa- 
thizers amount to just nothing at all. New Mex- 
ico was organized in 1850, under the compromise 
bill of that year,and has been open to emigration 
from the South for ten years. No obstacles have 
been interposed; and yet the southern people have 
not found the inducements sufficient to transfer 
their slaves from the cotton and sugar plantations 
to the barren plains of this Territory. In ten 


years only about twenty have reached there, and | 


in ten more this number is more likely to be 
diminished than increased. 

Mr. Speaker, the simple, plain facts in regard 
to the Territories are, that in 1850 New Mexico 
and Utah were organized without restrictions as 
to slavery, the question being left with the people 
to determine for themselves, 
gress from both the South and North voted for 
this law; and the party indorsed it in the conven- 
tion which nominated Mr. Pierce in 1852. In 1854 
the Democratic party in Congress repealed the Mis- 
souri compromise of 1820, which had excluded 
slavery from all territory north of 36° 30’, and 
organized the Territories of Kansas and Nebraska 
under the principle of squatter sovereignty. 

The object of this legislation was said to be 
the removal of the slavery question from Con- 
rress. The country now understands it to have 
com the introduction of slavery into Territories 


Democrats in Con- | 


from which it had been excluded by the compro- | 


mise of 1820 


Now, sir, under Democratic law, | 


slavery has been carried into all these Territories; | 


under Democratic law, the people in Kansas and 


Nebraska have chosen free institutions, and in | 


New Mexico slave institutions. These 
The status of all the Territories is set- 
tled; and if the South has been deprived of any 
of her rights, it is no fault of the North, for the 
South has made the laws and had their execution 
in her own hands. All! this outery, therefore, 
about the North depriving the South of equal 
rights in the Territories, is a miserable sham, suc- 


changed. 


Dem- | 


ocratic laws are now on the statute-books, un- || 


i men. 


State of the Union—Mr. Trimble. 
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port ofthem has been request d by a portion of my 


constituents: and I wish to state some of the rea- 


sons which will compel me to decline the request. | 


[tis greatly to be regretted that such propositions 


should have been introduced by sucha man. Hon- 
ored and revered as is his name in all the middle 


/ and western States, anything emanating from him 


in atime of peril to the Union would be received | 


with favor,and without scrutiny. Inthis instance, | 


thousands of intelligent men, everywhere, sup- || 


posed that he had merely proposed the restora- 


tion of the old Missouri compromise, and, without | 
It is now ap- | 


examination, gave their approval. 
parent that the great name of this venerable pa- 
triot was used to give weight to the devices of other 
It would be unjust to him to suppose that 
his better judgment, uninfluenced by fear for his 


country, could have approved a scheme so hope- | 


lessly impracticable. The emergency which called 
it forth is now upon us; but before it can be made 


available, it must receive the sanction of two | 
thirds of both Elouses of Congress, and the vote | 


of three fourths of the States. This requires time. 


Before California and Oregon could be reached | 


and heard from, the hour would have arrived and 


passed at which we are told the Union is to be dis- | 


solved, unless these measures are adopted. 
sir, if there was time for this action of the States, 


their extraordinary character would insure their | 


rejection, and thus increase the evil they were 
proposed to remedy. 

What are these propositions? They consist of 
claratory resolutions. I shall only notice those to 
which I have the most serious objection. 


The first proposes (to divide the Territories of | 


the United States, **now held or hereafter ac- 


quired,’’ between slavery and freedom, by a geo- |) 


graphical line of 36° 30’. “All north of the line to be 
free; but “in all the territory south of the line, 


now held or hereafter acquired, slavery of the Afri- | 


, can race is hereby recognized as existing, and shall 
| not be interfered with by Congress, but shall be pro- 


tected as property by all the depariments of the territo- 


_ rialgovernment during its continuance.’’ When the 


Territories either north or south of the line have 
acquired the requisite population, they may be ad- 


| mitted into the Union, with or without slavery, 
as their constitution may provide. 


I object to this proposition, first, because I am 


| satisfied with our Constitution as it is—just as our 


| prospered for eighty years. 


We have lived under it and 
Every right of the 
States, and of the citizens of such States, has been 


fathers made it. 


| protected, and no necessity has yet arisen, as I be- 


lieve, todemand a change. 


| it undertakes prospectively to establish slavery 


in foreign countries—in territory which we do not 


| own, and have no right to assume that we ever 


shallown. It is to be held out as a bribe to ma- 


| raudere and fillibusters, who would involve us in 
‘| wars of conquestagainstall the weak neighboring 


States whose lands might be adapted to slavery. 
I object again, because it * recognizes’’ or estab- 
lishes and protects slavery in free territory, and 


| against the will and wishes of the people. 


|| ever before. 


cessfully used by northern demagogues and south- | 


era secessionists in producing strife and discord. 
It now remains to be seen whether the sober 
second thought of the people of this great and 


prosperous country will deem these causes suffi- | 


cient to justify the dismemberment of their Gov- 
ernment, and the inauguration of the deadly strife 
of war. 


I object again, because it virtually excludes my 


constituents, and all other men who prefer free- | 


dom to slavery, from all the Territories that may 
hereafter be acquired south of 36° 30’, except at 
the hazard of a long, and it might be, a bloody 
contest, such as disgraced our annals in Kansas. 


I object again, because it is in violation of the | 
—, of all free government; and lastly, sir, | 
ecause it demands a sacrifice of my convictions | 


of right, and of my principles, inherited from a 
Virginia ancestry, and strengthened by the teach- 
ings of southern statesmen. I! believe slavery to 
be an evil; and I believe it more firmly now than 
I believe, too, that it is a local insti- 
tution, and wholly dependent upon local law for 
its maintenance. 


|, vide by constitutional amendment for its nation- 
_ alization, and for the acquisition of territory into 


Mr. Speaker, propositions have been presented | 
to Congress and the country, by the distinguished | 
Senator from Kentucky, [Mr. Crirrenpen,] as a | 


panacea for the great evil of secession My sup- 


which this evil is to be extended and perpetuated. 
[ stand, sir, where Mr. Clay stood in 1850, when 
he declared : 


* And now, sir, coming from a slave State, as Ido, Towe 
it to myself, I owe it to truth, I owe it to the subject, to 
state that no earthly power could induce me to vote fora 
specific measure for the introduction of slavery where it 
had not before existed, either south or north of that line. 
Coming, ar I do, from a slave State, it is my solemn, delib- 


I object to it because | 


I cannot, then, consent to pro- | 


ut, | 


six amendments of the Constitution, and four de- |/ 





ent 
| the present inhabitants of C oe osterity of 
1€ present inhabitants of California and New ¥ 


_ party friends at home, and one of them chosen 


; ation. 


/and recover from the wrong-doers or rescuers. 





[February 5, 


“et lara Rae 


erate, and well-matured determination th 
earthly power—shall compei me to vote 
troduction of slavery either south or nor 
while you reproach, and justly, too, ou 
for the introduction of this ins 


Hat no power T—no 
for the POSitive in. 
th of that line. Sir 
, too r British ancestors 
i tution upon the 
of America, I am, for one, unwilling that the 





COntTinen: 


CXico shall 


reproach us for doing just what we reproach Great Brit 
’ Hain 


for doing tous. If the citizens of those Territories eh 
to establish slavery, I am for admitting them with meee 
visions in their constitutions ; but then it Will be the 
work, and not ours; and their posterity will jaye 
proach them, and not us, for forming constitutions all " 
ing the institution of slavery to exist among them,??— yy, . 
Clay’s speech in the Senate, January 29, 1550, 
This, sir, is the position of my constity, nte 
. so . ° - . iis 
The question was fairly submitted to them at the 
last presidential election, and decided by the tia 
J ° . J il- 
phatic majority of twenty-two thousand jy a yors 
of twenty-two thousand five hundred. Repub 
cans and Douglas Democrats agreed, not only a. 
their opposition to the disunion dogma of slay oe 
protection, but also as to the power to ex, ‘er 
slavery from a Territory; the former claimine 1) 
power for both Congress and the Territori iT Ee 
gislature, the latter for the Territorial! Lecis} tture 
" : . ERENT 
only. The delegates from this district at the 
Charleston and Baltimore Democratic conyentinns 
preferred the rupture of their party to a surr: nder 
of these principles. They were sustained by t}y 


Pro. 
ir own 


as their candidate for Congress. But a more 
emphatic indorsement may be found in the presi- 
dential vote—Mr. Douglas receiving over toy 
thousand, while Mr. Breckinridge received foyy 
hundred and fifty. To a public sentiment thys 
fairly and fully expressed be the people of my 
district, on the 6th of November last, I cannot 
prove recreant. 

Article three. This article is intended to pro- 
tect slavery in the District of Columbia. \; 
Speaker, I know of no party that proposes to in- 
terfere with it, and would deem it a violation of 
good faith in any party to do so. While Iam 
willing, therefore, to unite with men of all parties 
in a declaration that Congress shall not abolish 
slavery in the District so long as it exists in the 
State of Maryland, nor without the consent of the 
inhabitants, Sen not willing to deprive the people 
of Maryland and the District of the exercise of 
their discretion, by requiring the consent of Vir- 
ginia, who has no greater interest than any other 
slave State. 

Article five. itis well known, Mr. Speaker, that 
the fugitive slave law of 1850 is obnoxious to the 
northern people, and that it was drawn up by i's 
author with the express view of making itso. The 
occasional resistance to its execution, and the en- 
actment of personal liberty bills in some of the 
States, are chiefly due to some of its harsh and 
unjust provisions. In proposing a modification 
of the law, it was reasonable to expect that some 
regard would be had to the feelings and senumenis 
of the people among whom it was to have its oper- 
In one of Mr. Critrenpen’s resolutions, 
two changes are proposed which are proper to be 
made—one making the fee of the commissioner 
equal in amount, **whether his decision be in 
favor of or against the claimant;’’ the other lim- 


| iting the authority of the marshal to sammon to 


his aid the posse comitatus only in cases in which 


_ there shall be resistance, or danger of resistance 
' or rescue. But, sir, while these two changes are 
| proposed in the law, which is subject to repeal by 


Congress at any time, other provisions more 00- 
jectionable are proposed to be incorporated in the 
Constitution, which are to be irrepealable forever. 
The first makes it the duty of Congress to pro- 
vide by law that the United States shall pay (0 
the owner who shall apply for it the full value « f 
his fugitive slave in all cases where the marshal ot 
other officer whose duty it wasto arrest said fugl- 
tive was prevented from so doing by violence or 
intimidation; or when, after arrest, said fugitive 
was rescued by force. ee 
Thesecond provides that when the United States 
shall pay for said fugitive, they shall have a 
right in their own name to sue the county in which 
said violence, intimidation, or rescue was aoe 
mitted, and to recover from it, with interest an 
damages, the amount paid by them for said fug'- 
tive slave; and then that ** the county shall sue 


It isimpossible to conceive of a measure more 10" 


| of mischief, more liable to abuse, more certain (0 


ot 


a 


Set ae 
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excite angry discussion in and out of Congress. 
Every rescue ofa fugitive slave, or attempt at in- 
tim lation or rescue, renews the agitation of the 

ry question in Congress; for the Government 
cannot pay for the negro until Congress appropri- 
ates the money. In every county of the northern 
States where a rescue or attempt at intimidation 
or rescue is charged, the people are either to be 
taxed for the value of the negro, or burdened with 
the expense of resisting the suit of the United 
States. Angry discussions, sectional animosity, 
and hatred to the Government, will be the natural 
fruits of such an enactment. The people in the 
free States will never consent to be harassed by 
expensive law suits, or taxed for the value of run- 
away negroes, upon the testimony of a worthless 
and cowardly deputy marshal, who fails, from 
mere intimidation, to execute a Federal law. In 
my district there has been no opposition to the 
execution of the present fugitive slave law, and 
less complaint made of it than in New England 
and the northern portion of the western States; 
but we, no less than our northern friends, think 
the law objectionable, and liable to great abuse. 
It has been abused in my district, as it has been 
elsewhere; and it may justly be claimed as proof 


of the loyalty of our people, that so few cases of | 


successful interference have occurred. 

The President declares in his message that the 
law has been executed in every contested case 
during his administration. Mr. Erneripes, of 
Tennessee, stated in this House, a few days since, 
‘that notadozen slaves have been rescued within 
the last forty years from the custody of the offi- 
cers of the United States.’”” The Senator from 
Illinois, Mr. Dovetas, and the Senator from Ohio, 
Mr. Puen, both testified on the floor of the Sen- 
ate, this session, to the fact of its uniform execu- 
tion. And, Mr. Speaker, though a class of un- 
scrupulous politicians, even in my district, as 
well as elsewhere in the North, for political pur- 
poses, have defamed their own sections about the 
enforcement of this law, I affirm here that scarcely 
any law upon the statute-book of any free border 
State of the Union has been so uniformly and 
faithfully executed as this. I deem this, then, a 
good reason why the present law should not be 
made more stringent, oppressive, and unjust. If 
the object be to defeat the purpose of the law by 
making it more obnoxious to public sentiment, 
then it is accomplished by this constitutional 
amendment of Mr. Crirrenven. 

But, sir, to make these propositions still more 
objectionable and impracticable, the very founda- 
tion of all free government is violated by provid- 
ing, in the sixth article, that the five preceding 
articles and two articles in our present Consti- 
tution shall never be amended. Whatever pro- 
priety there may be in ciosing the door against 
any amendment of the Constitution authorizing 
the General Government to interfere with slavery 
in the States where it exists, against the will of 
their citizens, | never can consent, and my con- 
stituents never will consent, that this untried ex- 
periment of compelling the people of a country 
in which a slave may be rescued, by violence or 
intimidation, to pay the value of such slave, shall 
be made an irrepealable article of the Constitution, 
as unchangeable as the laws of the Medes and 
Persians. 

Nor can I consent, nor will my constituents 
consent, that a perpetual and irrepealable guar- 
antee shall be given to the establishmentand pro- 
tection of slavery in all the territory which we 
may acquire for all time to come. The proposi- 


tionisamonstrousone. No matter whatchanges | 


time may make in the affairs of men, their moral 
senuments, their interests, or political necessi- 


ties, so far as this Government may extend its | 


jurisdiction southward, even if it shall stretch 


forth its arms and embrace all Central and South | 


America, it is to carry slavery with it and fasten 
it upon the inhabitants, whether they desire it or 
not by an irrevocable law. 

And these are the propositions which have been 
brought into the Congress of the United States, 
and pressed upon us by southern Democrats and 
northern Democrats and Bell men, as a remedy 
for defects in our Constitution; as a measure of 
peace—a bribe to traitors. They are the propo- 
sitions which party leaders and a debased partisan 
press throughout the land are urging the people 


| last eight years. 


State of the Union—Mr. Trimble. 
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Ho. or Reps. 


to indorse in Union mectings, which they get up |} dent and vote supplies. How, then, are the y to 
for the purpose. If they are just and right, what || save the Union? Democracy prescribes the mode: 
a terrible responsibility must fall upon the Dem- | 


ocratic press, the Democratic leaders, and the one 
million five hundred thousand men who cast their 
votes for Mr. Douglas at the last presidential elec- 
tion, for the immense losses and suffering brought 
upon the country by the derangement of its com- 
merce and trade and industry! Who but they are 
responsible for the rebellion and treason that 
threatens the total annihilation of the Government? 
If they are just and right, then the demand of the 
southern disunion Democracy at Charleston and 
Baltimore was not unjust and improper. What 
did they ask? Far less than these propositions 


slave code to protect slave property in the Terrt- 
tories which we now own. But rather than yiele 
to such a demand, the Douglas Democracy suf- 
fered their slave code brethren to secede from the 
convention, break up the great Democratic party, 
and thus secure an easy triumph for Mr. Lincoln. 

They professed then to believe that popular 
sovereignty was the only principle upon which 


adopt the Crittenden propositions by a two-thirds 


| vote, help us to nationalize slavery, and the work 


No matter if the voice of two thirds of 
the people has declared against this thing; no 
matter if Republicans do violate pledges to con- 


is done. 


| stituents, and sacrifice their principles and views of 
por in the Government, the Union isin dancer 


| concede: simply the adoption by Congress of a | 


y our act,and if you donot help us save, in this 
way, it shall not be saved at all. 

Mr. Speaker, this is the spirit in which these 
propositions have been pressed here and pre 
sented by some of the Statesas an ultimatum for 
the adjustment of our unfortunate troubles. From 
the hour of their introduction it must have been 
known to gentlemen here that they were imprac- 
ticable; and it is therefore to be regretted that the 
discussions here should have inspired hope of 
their passage in the breasts of honest Union men 
of the border States. The Union, sir, cannot be 


| saved by these amendments to the Constitution. 


the rights of the States, the peace of the country, | 


and the perpetuity of our Government could be 
sustained. ‘Though agreeing to leave the question 
to the decision of the Supreme Court, they yet 
maintained that protection to slave property in the 
Territories would be unconstitutional and against 
the spirit of free institutions. 

These same men now throw away as a worth- 
less thing the principle for which, ninety days 
since, they professed so much devotion. ‘Then, a 
congressional slave code for the Territories was an 
abomination; now, the protection of slavery, not 


| only in the Territories we now have or may here- 


after acquire south of 36° 30’, butall places under 
the jurisdiction of the United States, i its transit 
through free States, by all the powers of the ter- 
ritorial and General Government, is proper and 
right. Were these men sincere? Was popular 
sovereignty a great principle before the election, 
and a great humbug and cheat after the election? 
Practice, it is said, makes perfect; but the fre- 
quent shifts and changes of the Democratic creeds 
in the last few years will hardly account for the 


facility with which this abandonment of a favorite | 


doctrine of the party has been made. A sudden 
inspiration of patriotism explains it all. ‘The 
country is in danger; Lincoln has been elected; 
the South is displeased; and as she has rewarded 
us well for our devotion to her interests hereto- 
fore, so now we will surrender our principles, 
save the Union, reconstruct the great Democratic 
party on a slave basis, pure and simple, and once 
more hope to revel in the honors and spoils of 
ofiice. 

Mr. Speaker, every department of this Gov- 
ernment—executive, judicial, and legislative—has 
been in the hands of the Democratic party for the 
Its policy and legislation have 
been directed and controlled by that party. What 
they have been is matter of history, and I shall 


not now speak of them; but the verdict of con- || 


demnation by the people was emphatically pro- 
nounced in November last. Sir, bad as the ad- 
ministration of Mr. Buchanan was believed to be, 


corruption in high places; the complete bank- 


ruptey of the Gevernment; the indictment of a || 


Cabinet officer by the grand jury of this District || 
for embezzlement; the conspiracy of some of the | 


President’s own advisers to overthrow the Gov- 
ernment; and the complicity of the President him- 
self, as shown by his own statements, are facts 
that amaze and alarm the country. And now, 
when this party has succeeded in its work of de- 
struction, and our once glorious Union is declared 
by themselves to be drawing its last gasp, they 
throw up their handsin holy horror, and call upon 
tepublicans to avert, if possible, the disaster 
which they have produced. How? Is not the 
Government still in the hands of those who have 
sought to destroy it? 

The rebellion of the six seceding Statesis openly 
justified by Democrats, even in the North, and 
resistance to theexecution of the laws encouraged. 
The President seeks only to preserve peace and 
avoid collision by surrendering the Federal prop- 
erty to the rebellious States. 


Republicans are | 


perfectly powerless, except to sustain the Presi- | 


Every member of this body knows that, and the 
country ought to have known it long since. 

Mr. Speaker, having accomplished my purpose 
in stating the reasons which would compel me to 
oppose the Crittenden propositions, | have but 
little more to say. A number of other proposi- 
tions have been submitted to the House, with the 
view of providing an escape from the danger into 
which our country has fallen. Of their merits, 
their practicability, or their necessity, | do not 
propose to speak. They will be subject to amend- 
ment, and may be so modified as to render any 
criticisms upon them now, Inapplicable then, 

We cannot conceal from ouselves the fact that 
our country is undergoing a great revolution; 
that open war and resistance to the authority of 
the Government exist in several of the southern 
States of the Confederacy. It is too apparent, 
also, that those to whom the authority and honor 
of the Government had been committed, have 
been, both openly and secretly, aiding and abetting 
the rebellion. Equally clear is it now, that the 
purpose of the leading spirits in some of the se- 
ceding States to break up this Government has 
been maturing for thirty years, and they only 
waited a favorable opportunity to strike the fatal 
blow. I need not refer to the speeches of gentle- 
men in the late conventions of these States, in 
which the avowals are made of their long-con- 
cealed designs. They are familiar to the House 
and to the country. These declarations are also 
accompanied by disclaimers of sudden passion or 
disappointed ambition having anything to do with 
the grave step which they have taken. Personal 
liberty bills; the non-execution of the fugitive 
slave law; equal rights in the ‘Territories; the elec- 
tion of Lincoln; and all such causes of disaffection 


, in the South, heretofore so industriously used 


upon the stump, by the press, and in Congress, 
are indignantly scouted as unworthy causes of so 
great an event as the birth of an empire, 

Now, sir, under such circumstances, ‘* what 
would you do?’’ isa very inappropriate question 
to put tome. If Abraham Lincoln was in the 
presidential chair, instead of James Buchanan, I 


|| would answer that question as other gentlemen 
the half had not been told. The developments of | 


have answered it, and, Lam most happy to say, 
as some Douglas Democrats have answered it. I 
would treat these erring States with great forbear- 
ance; but I would reinforce Forts Sumter and 
Pickens—the only defenses now left in the pos- 
session of the Government—and defend them at 
all hazards. I would collect the revenue in all the 
ports on board of vessels stations d in the harbors; 
and when it could not be done, | would ask Con- 


gress to repeal the laws making them ports of 


entry. | would stop the mails, or leave them, and 
the expense of carrying them,to the care of the 
seceding States. 

But, Mr. Speaker, we are told here every day, 
and, if lam not mistaken, the Legislatures of all 
the southern States still in the Union have form- 
ally resolved, that this would be regarded as coer- 
cion, and would unite all the slaveholding States 
in resistance. If these resolves should be made 
good; if such a united opposition 1s that of fifteen 
States should be made to the enforcement of the 
laws of the Federal Government; then, in my 
judgment, our Governmentisa failure, and shauld 
be abandoned or remodeled, I would nottest thig 
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as 


question by the sword, when it would necessarily 
involve one half of the country in a destructive 
war with the other half. i 

most important that has yet arisen in our coun- 
try; and it may be that we cannot avoid its de- 
cision, if we would. 

If the right of a State or of several States to 
secede from the Union exists, whenever it suits 
their caprice or supposed interest, and the Govern- 
ment cannot even so much as defend the prop- 
erty in those States which belongs to all the rest, 
nor protect the lives and property of the citizens 
of other States who may happen to be in those 
that secede, then our Constitution is a farce, and 
the Government under it a mockery. 
doctrine, and the legislation of Congress, the rais- 


But the question is the 


ing and collection of revenue, the protection of the | 


industrial interests of the country, and even the 
sentiments of the people, will be made, as now, 
pretexts for throwing off the authority of the Gov- 
ernment. No Government can exist under such 
license, and it is idle to talk aboutit. If then, the 
seceding States adhere to this position, and are 
justified and sustained in it by any considerable 


number of the other States; and if the causes are | 


repudiated which have been heretofore urged in 
justification of secession, and the act is now based 
upon incompatibility of interest and character be- 
tween the two sections, then are the hopes of com- 
promise faint indeed. But I cannot believe that a 
majority even of the people in the border slave 
States are ready to assume this position, or that 
such dissimilarity of character or interest exists as 
to preclude the possibility of our remaining one 
wople, and under the same Government. 

I know, Mr. Speaker, that the public mind of 
the South has been poisoned by the instrumen- 
tality, not only of its own public men and news- 
paper press, but by the public men and press of 
the North. l know that the grossest misrepre- 
sentations of the feelings and sentiments of north- 
ern people on the subject of slave ry have been 
made by both. I know that the ravings of Aboli- 


Admit the | 


tionists and the garbled extracts from the speeches | 


and writings of a few prominent men have been 
scattered broadcast over the South as the real 
sentimentofalltheirpeople. And | know, too, that 
southern men, around their own family hearths; 
upon the corners of the streets; upon the stamp, 
and at the hustings, have thoughtlessly given very 
erroneous ideas, to both white and black, of the 
aims of the Republican party. Unfortunate as is 
this state of things, it can and ought to be reme- 
died. If southern gentlemen on this floor, as some 
noble spirits have done, would send out, in truth- 
ful and patriotic speeches, the antidote to the 
poison of misrepresentauion, encourage a timid 
President in the enforcement of the laws, and 
demonstrate to their people the utter impossibility 
of any right of the South being disturbed by Mr. 
Lincoln or his party, the work ofsaving the Union 
would be half accomplished. Can we aid them? 
1 think we can, and without the sacrifice of prin- 
ciple on the part of any one. 

The North complains of the harshness, injus- 
tice, and frequent abuse of the fugitive slave law; 
the South of its inefficiency. ‘The amendment to 
this law proposed by the committee of thirty- 
three, though not what many gentlemen would 
like to have it, must render it more efficient and 
less objectionable, and will therefore receive my 
support. 

An unfounded apprehension pervades the south- 
ern mind that the institution of slavery, at some 
future time, will be attacked by the Republican 
or other dominant party of the North. Though 
we know this to be impossible, and that protec- 
tion to slavery in the States is now perfect, under 
the Constitution, yet if a work of supererogation, 
in the way of amendment, will relieve this appre- 
hension, let the people so decide, if they will. As 
you would remove opposition to a Federal law in 
one section by consulting the sentiments of its 
people, so should you increase in the people of 
another section devotion to the Union and respect 
for the Constitution by consulting their fears and 
apprehensions. I will therefore vote to submit 
to the people, for their approval or rejection, the 
amendment to the Constitution proposed by the 
committee of thirty-three. For these proposi- 
tions, and any others that meet the approval of 


APPENDIX TO THE 


| ** that the ay for compromises is passed.’’ This | 
| may be so; b 


| nishes, it is true, slighthopes for their permanency | 


State of the Union—Mr. Maynard. 
shall vote; and because the bill for the admission 
of New Mexico is not of that characte ry I shall 
vote againstit. Asa measure of peace or com- 
promise, it will be unacceptable to the South. The 
reasons assigned for his opposition, by the gen- 
tleman from Tennessee, [Mr. Ne vson,] in his 
report to the House, satisfy me that this measure 
might result in increasing, rather than in allaying, 
the excitement in the South. 

At the last session of Congress, I voted to re- 
peal the slave code and the law regulating peon- 
age in this Territory; though lacknowledge now, 
as I did then, her right, under the act organizing 





the Territory, to establish slavery. These odious | 


laws must first be modified or repealed by the 
Territory before I would consent to vote for a bill 


to authorize the formation of a State government | 


by her people, or for her admission as a State. 
The character of the population—being a mixture 


of Mexicans and Indians, extremely ignorant, and 


speaking a different language from ours—renders 
a longer pupilage necessary before bestowing upon 
her the rights of sovereignty. The statement just 
made by the Delegate from this Territory, [Mr. 
Orero,]} corroborates all that has been said as to 


| change them. 


the inability of the people there to sustain a State || 


He said: 

‘*New Mexico pays to the ministers of religion there— 
the Catholic religion—more than the taxation of the people 
of New Hampshire. Nota single county in the Territory 
isin debt. The Territory is notin debt. We have got no 
direct taxation; but we have indirect taxation.”’ 


government. 


If the indirect taxation is now greater in this || 


Territory than the entire tax of New Hampshire, || 
it is very evident that a people, poor as these are | 


represented to be, could not bear the additional 
burden of a State government. But, sir, I will 
not repeat the arguments that have been urged 
against this measure. It is enough to know that 
it will not contribute to the object for which it is 
proposed—the conciliation of the South. 


Mr. Speaker, the declaration is frequently made | 
| by gentlemen from both sections of the Union, | 


ut the day for doing right is ever 


present. ‘The fate of all former compromises fur- | 


in the future. And to me, sir, it appears almost 
certain that no compromise that can be made here 
would bring back some of the States that have, so 
far as they could, dissolved their connection with 
their sister States; but the Union men in the bor- 


der States should be sustained, if it can be done | 
without dishonor and a sacrifice of principle and || 


duty. We want their aid; they need ours; but if 


they persist in demanding, not what would be 


acceptable to themselves, but what will satisfy and 
restore the seceding States, then I fear that our 
labor isin vain, and to the last tribunal of resort— 
the people—must be carried the questions that 
now divide and distract the country. 


STATE OF THE UNION. 


SPEECH OF HON. H. MAYNARD, 
OF TENNESSEE, 
In rue House or REPRESENTATIVES, 


February 6, 1861. 
The House having under consideration the report from 
the sclect committee of thirty-three— 


Mr. MAYNARD said: 


Mr. Speaker: I address the House under no | 
ordinary sense of responsibility. During the long 


debate upon the report of the committee of thirty- 


three I have been pained at what has seemed to | 


me to be an utter want of comprehension, on the 
part of many gentlemen, of the great events that 
daily astonish us, 
or into 
[At this point the House, on motion of Mr. 
Harris, of Maryland, took a recess until seven 
o’clock; after which Mr. Maynarp resumed.] 
When the House took a recess, I was just ob- 
serving that during the debate that has continued 
now, upon the report of the committee of thirty- 





| three, for some two or three weeks, I had been 


my judgment as right and proper in themselves, 1 | 


painfully struck with what seemed to mean utter 
want of appreciation, upon the part of many gen- 
tlemen, of the condition of affairs now upon us. 
Weare in the midst of events of more moment, of 
greater importance to the future history of the 





| one subject, the question arises: can these Si 
* 
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world, than any that have occurred in any prey 
epoch in its history, so far as I haye stud: at 
i § of the world. And yet these = 
treate fluently, not to say flippant 
men, in the terms of * treason,”’ 
bellion,’’ as though it were an or 
riot or a mob. Gentlemen seem wholly unable: 
apprehend the upheaval of a discontented. a. 
grieved people, numbering millions upon mil ie on 
including many separate and ind: pendent Stat 
I have, from the beginning of our troubles. hy 
impressed, anxiously impressed, with the ‘s — 
want of appreciation upon the part of a large a 
tion of the country. As I understand the pl i 
ophy of the times, the question for our d, ote ni 
is this: can these confederated States remain = 
gether in one common Union, part free and ta 
slave? In fifteen of the thirty-four States a 
exists as an institution, which it is not likely, 
our day at least, will be abolished, or even ma. 
terially modified. [tis a subject which, if the Reo. 
ple do not understand, they think they do; their 
Opinions are made up, and they will not easily 
On the other hand, in the remain- 
ing nineteen States, slavery does not exist, [i jg 
there regarded, as we were told by the gentleman 
from New York, [Mr. Conkuine,) « moral, a 
social, and a political evil; and it is abhorred Hy d 
denounced as such. Their opinions are, dou\t- 
less, equally well made up; and it is not probable 
that any material modification of them will be 
made. These conflicting opinions I do not pro- 
pose to discuss. I have never discussed them 
jaa and seldom elsewhere. Their discussion { 
regard as exceedingly unprofitable. There hag 
been far too much of it already. 
Then, sir, with this ineradicable difference of 
opinion, with this antagonistic feeling upon this 


3 
the 
events are 
y, by zentl 
“ revolt,”’ 6 oe 


dinary case of a 


“ry 


ites 
remain in the same Confederacy together, part five 
and part slave? In that question is the source of 
our present difficulties; and 7 its satisfactory 
solution depends their peaceable adjustment. The 
distinguished gentleman who has just been clected 
as President of the United States is reported to 
have answered it, not very long ago, most en- 
phatically in the negative, that these States can- 
not continue together fart free and part slave. 
Another distinguished gentleman, whom he is un- 
derstood to have selected as his premier, to be the 
head of his Administration, is reported to have 
said, more recently, that there is an irrepressible 
conflict between these States; that it must go on 
until, throughout the entire country, one of the 


| two forms of labor overcomes aad supplants the 
| other. 


I deny the preposition in either mode of state- 
ment; and it is my business here and now—lam 
sorry there are not more present to hear what I 
have to say—I say, it is my business on this oc- 


_ casion to show that there is no such irreconcilable 
| hostility, no such “ sacred animosity,” no such 
| ** irrepressible conflict,’’ between these two great 
| classes of States, that they cannot go on together 


in peace, in harmony, and with mutual advantage, 
as they have gone on for the last three quarters of 
a century, always, as now, part slave and part 
free. 

Itis due, however, to both of these distinguished 
gentlemen to add, that when they uttered those 
opinions their minds were most likely direct d 
rather to the latter part of the proposition than to 


| the former part; that they were considering, not 


. . . 7 Z t 
the contingency of a dissolution of the Union, but 


_ the question whether slavery would be abolished. 


We are now passing through | 


| 
| 


The dissolution of the Union they doubtless 
thought impossible; the abolition of slavery " ry 
probable. Recent occurrences, however, have 
reversed the order of the proposition, and in that 
reverse order I propose to consider it. The Stat 8 
being part slave and part free, can they remain 
together, under acommon Government, porting 
of acommon Confederacy? In considering me 
question, there are certain complications whic , 
surround and embarrass it, and which increase, 
to a great extent, its own intrinsic difficulty. he 
In the first place, there are now in some of the 
southern States, and have been for many ye*'™> 
a nurober of men, not large, but men of talen 
men of respectability, of private worth, who have 
believed that these two classes of States ought not 
to remain in the same Confederacy. They pro!ess 
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of 
art 
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to believe it would be better for the southern States 
to be separate and apart from the northern States; 
‘+ liberty to develop their “re civilization, 
onl to make in the hich st ¢ 

neculiar form of labor. They have been assidu- 
sus toaccomplish that result, and to impress their 
yiews and convictions upon their own people. 
That they are sincere, | am bound to — 
thattheyare honest, it does not become me todeny; 
especially as I have no confidence whatever in 
their theory, nor the slightest sympathy with their 
policy. They have, with great sagacity, seized 


upon the present popular discontent, and are now | 
impressing upon the public mind of the South their 


long-cherished doctrines with increased vigor, and 


with much more marked success than ever before. || 


They are disunionists for the sake of disunion. 


That is one of the difficulties which complicates | 


this question. Another grows out of the manifest 


disposition of foreign Governments to interfere | 


with our affairs. I refer especially to England. 
Any one who has observed her relations with this 
country, for years past, cannot fail to have been 
impressed with the fact that she has sought to rend 
asunder this Confederacy of States by every art 
at her command, by all the means in her power. 
Hers has been the old policy to foment our sec- 
tional dissensions; to divide, that she might con- 


quer. At the North, for the last thirty years, she | 
has urged on the abolition excitement by money, | 


by emissaries, by her literature, by the fostering 


hand she has extended to the abolition agitators | 
on this side of the water. On the other hand, she | 


has held out to the people of the South the bless- 
ings of free trade and direct importation, and the 


advantages to be derived from an intercourse with || 
her that they do not derive from their intercourse |! 
with the free Statesofthe North. Do not you, gen- | 


tlemen of the Republican party, deceive yourselves 


by supposing that England is going to take part | 


with you, or with the North, ir this unhappy con- 
troversy. She willdo no such thing. If you have 
cherished such an impression, | ask you to refer 
to the recent speech of Lord Palmerston, made at 
the Southampton banquet on the 8th of last month; 


and also to the recent articles in the British press, || 
especially one in the London Times of the 18th of | 


the same month, to which I call particular atten- 
tion, because it is understood to have been pre- 
pared and published by authority. You will there 
readily discover the intimation of an intention on 
the part of the English Government to recognize 
the existence of a southern confederacy as soon 


become a government de facto. 
The reception by M. ‘Thouvenel, the French 
Minister of Foreign Affairs, of the commission- 


ers of South Carolina, is an indication of what | 
you may expect from that Government. With || 
lrance and England united in support of a south- || 
° ‘ ~ ® | 
ern confederacy—France and England united and 
interfering to prevent coercion by the Federal | 
Government of the seceding States—you will find | 


all the civilized world arrayed with them on the 
same side. More than that: you will find your 
own Government compelled to succumb before 
the array of opinion and influence that will be 
brought to bear upon it, and forced into a recog- 
nition of the seceding States, either as codrdinate 
and coequal members in the Confederacy, or asa 


To this humiliating attitude may we never be re- 
duced! But, as a divided people, can we escape 


it? Believe me, this greatexample of republican | 
liberty does not stand in full view of the monarchs | 
of Europe without exciting their jealousy, and | 
arousing every disposition in their minds to over- | 
power and annihilate it. It is certainly their in- | 


terest to do so. Is their inclination, think you, at 
variance with their interest? Our present troubles 


afford too tempting an opportunity for them to | 


neglect; they will not neglect it. 
It is also unfortunate, in the present attitude of 


affairs, that it should be for the interest of your | 


party, not only that these six States should have 


seceded, but that, having seceded, —. should | 
resident | 
elect should be reported to have said, when first | 


remain outside of the Union; that your 


informed of their contemplated secession, ‘ Why, 
then, we shall be enabled the more easily to get 
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i} ° 
present question, and greatly embarr 


egree available their 


sideration. 

Peculiarly unfortunate in this juncture is it that 
we have an Administration which enjoys neither 
the affection nor the respect of scarcely a man, 
woman, or child in the country. A President 
without a party, denounced all over the country 
as imbecile and corrupt, showing himself une- 
qual to every emergency that has arisen, is a sorry 


| dependence to guide the ship of State through the 


midnight tempests of revolution. And to make 


| confusion worse confounded, all the misdoings | 
and short-comings of the Administration have || 
been charged indiscriminately upon the entire | 
South. ‘I Itisasouthern Administration;’’ * the | 
President is sold to the slaveholders,’’ has been | 
| the preposterous cry; until it has gained large | 
credence, and, possibly, is almost believed by the | 


malicious wags who first started it; when, if the 
South had been canvassed from the capes of Del- 


aware to Corpus Christi, it would long since have | 
| been difficult to find one hundred men who would 


publicly defend him, much less vindicate him 


privately. Why, in the six Democratic presi- | 


dential conventions, held during the last year, and 
all of them upon southern soil, | do not remem- 


| ber that a single delegate ever proposed the usual 


courtesy to the retiring President of a compli- 


mentary resolution. Yet, throughout the North 


the people of the South are arraigned at the bar of 
public opinion, by the politicians, the press, and 
even the pulpit, and held to answer for the mal- 
administration of Mr. Buchanan, in addition to all 
the enormities charged upon his Cabinet officers. 

It does not relieve our present embarrassments 
that the President elect is, to say the least of it,a 
gentleman of whom but very little is known to the 
country. We are told that he is an honest man. 


That, indeed, is something; but I hope the period | 
has not yet arrived in American history when | 
| honesty shall have become so very rare as to be 
|| a vaunted qualification for the Presidency. Suil, 


it is a qualification quite primary and very indis- 


pensable; as much as that a clerk should be able | 
| Incident to political parties formed upon a geo- 


to read and write. Born inthe wilds of Kentucky, 
reared in the wilds of Llinois, his whole experience 
in public life confined toa single term of service in 


Congress—and what that is, weall very well know {| 
—he became prominent, | may say, altogether | 
from having two years ago taken a hand with the 

Administration in the great game against the * Lit- | 


tle Giant,”’ for the senatorship of Lllinois, and in 


|| this way was known over the country as the man 
as it shall be organized, or in their estimation | 


Mr. Dovetas had nominally beaten in his great 
triumph over the constituted leaders of his party. 


soon to take charge of the Government and to 
control its publicaffairs. What can we reasona- 


bly expect from such a Chief Magistrate ina time | 
like this? a mere wisp in the hands of those who 
shall succeed in getting around his person. Com- | 


plaints are made very generally that he gives no 
intimation of his policy; that he does not speak, 
and let the country know what he is going to do. 


| I imagine that he keeps silence for the very good 
| and sufficient reason that he has nothing to say. 


But all this only serves to complicate still more 
the grave and difficult question that is upon us 


| for our decision, and which still recurs: can these 


sa || States remain confederated, partly slave and partly 
separate and independent Government out of it. || 


free ? . 
You sometimes ask us why it is that the ques- 


| tion comes up now? What has been done, you 


inquire, to give it such present emphasis? What 
wrongs has the South sustained; what grievances 
has she borne? LTlave we not elected our Presi- 


dent by constitutional majorities in a constitu- | 
tional way? These queries are propounded with | 


all the simplicity of an innocence wholly uncon- 
scious of guile. Allow me, Mr. Speaker, to touch 


at the eauses by which this fearful issue has been | 
| precipitated upon the country now. I will not 
| recount the occurrences of the last twenty-five or 


thirty years to show the rapid increase of the 
spirit of anti-slavery, abolitionism, free-soilism, 
or whatever term this popular delusion has from 
time to time assumed. will not follow up its 
history; it is quite unnecessary. Suffice it that 


|| this movement of hostility to slavery, this anti- 
Sha || southern crusade, culminated on the 6th of No- 
our nominations through the Senate.’’ All that || vember, in the election of gentlemen from the free | 
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asses its con- || the vote of the entire free States, excepting a por- 
| tion of New Jersey, through the organization of 
| a party that holds no other doctrine in common 


than the one principle of antagonism to the South 
and to the institution of slavery. For, disguise it 
as we will, that is the onlycommon ground upon 
which all the members of the dominant party can 
consistently stand. Thatis the logic of your posi- 
tion, as a sectional party. Atleastit is generally 
so regarded by the people of the South 

Mr. Speaker, I do not design to be unkind. I 
shall try to be serious,and [mean to be respect- 
ful. L beseech you, gentlemen, to look at your 
own party, if you have never done so, and see of 
what heterogeneous elements it is composed. 
Old Whigs and old Democrats; followers of 
Thomas Jefferson, admirers of Alexander Ham- 
ilton; friends of Jackson, friends of Clay; ma- 
sons, anti-masons; ** barnburners,’’ ** hunkers;"* 
‘*renters,’’ ‘*anti-renters;’? * woolly-heads;”’ 
**silver-grays;’? Know Nothings, Americans, 
foreigners, Catholics; protective-tariff men, free- 
trade men; bank men, bullion men; radicals, con- 
servatives; men of strict construction, and men of 
no construction; men of unquestionable political 
honesty, and men whose honesty I will not ven- 
ture to call into question; men of all grades of 
political sentiment, all shades of political opinion, 
all bedded together, heads and heels, covered by 
a single blanket, and that woven of African wool. 


| Such is the dapple hue of the party that has inau- 


gurated itself to the head of public affairs, and is 


| about to take the Government into control. 


You complain that your party is misunderstood 


|| in the South; that it is misrepresented. That is 


very true. It is doubtless greatly misunderstood 
by southern people, and most likely it always 
will be misunderstood. It is an ineradicable, 
incurable defect of your party. It is one that 
will always attach to every sectional party. 
Such a party will always be misrepresented and 
misunderstood in the other section. That was 
early pointed out 7 him whose parting counsels 
you ought to have heeded, as one of the dangers 


graphical basis. But allow me to suggest, this 
misunderstanding is not owing, as was intimated 
the other day by the gentleman from New York, 
{Mr. Conkuing,] to the uncandid comments of 
your Opposition press. Notatall. It is owing 
to the republication throughout the South of the 
speeches of your own ultra men—men who stand 


_ boldly and defiantly inside of your own organi- 


zation, and whom you dare not offend, much less 


|| set aside; but whose most violent speeches you 
| That is the man, these his antecedents, who is so | 


are constrained to publish through your central 
executive committees. Take the speech delivered 
the other day by the same gentleman who made 
the complaint. I venture to say that it will not 
betwo weeks before *‘ elegantextracts’’—morceauxr 
precieux—from that fine performance will be found 


| floating all through the South. The same remark 
| will apply with less force to the highly finished 


speech made to-day by my distinguished friend, 
the gentleman’s colleague, [Mr. Humpurey.| A 
member of extreme opinions, and supposed to 
have disunion proclivities, sitting near me during 
the delivery of the speech, remarked in my hear- 
ing that he wished every man, woman, and child 
in his State could read it. For the same reason, I 
hoped that no man, woman, or child in my State 
would read it, or any extracts from it. They 


| would acquire a very erroneous conception of its 
| author, whom I have long known to be a much 
| kindlier man than the perusal of his speech would 


ever lead anybody to suppose. 

Thus it is that you have been misrepresented, 
if at all. Conshity, this.is the true reason why 
you are not better comprehended by the south- 
ern people. Your salads are sheesh up to them 
with pepper, but without the oil. They read your 
sharp, ringing speeches, carefully written and pol- 
ished for the admiring eyes of friendsat home, who 
will read them with breath suppressed and sliud- 
dering anxiety. Can men say such things and live? 
But they never hear the soft words whispered into 
our ears, which serve to convince us that the sever- 


| ity of the bite will be in aninverse ratio to the sono- 


rosity of the bark. While your ultra speeches go 


into the South, and are there read by hundreds 


and thousands, your more moderate ones never 


18 unfortunate. It complicates still further the || States to the first offices in the Government by || find their way there; and ifthey did, I do notsee 
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very clearly how that would remedy the evil. It 
strikes me as falling within the category of Mr. 
Randolph’s celebrated proposition, if a single ad- 
dled ege finds its way into the pudding, the addi- 
tion of a dozen new laid ones will not make it 
swect. ‘This is nota new idea, nor origina! with 
me. The same thing was pointed out to your 
party for its consideration four years ago, by my 
honorable friend from Maryland, [Mr. H. Win- 
ren Davis,) your collearue, Mr. Speaker, (Mr. 
Hiannis, of Maryland, in the chair as Speaker 
pro tempore,) ina speech which is re ported at page 
125 of the Appendix to the Congressional Globe 
for the third session of the Thirty-Fourth Con- 
gress. I crave permission to read a single pas- 
sage asexpressing more clearly what I would say 
than any words which [cancommand. Ofcourse 
you are familiar with it. He says: 

* The condition on which alone any party can fitly and 
safely be intrusted with the Government, is the possession of 
power and friends enough evcrywhere to carry on the Gov- 
er; nent with the men of the State to be governed—so that 
a domestic Government shall not assume the form of a for 
cign domination. Instruments of any power may always 
everywhere be found; but effice in such hands partakes of 
the nature of despotism, and such men alone were at the 
disposal of the Republican party in one half of the States of 
the Union. They would doubtless have tendered high office 
to men of high position in the South; but the condition pre- 
cedent, of contormity of political views and principles, was 
wanting. They could not aid in forming an Administra 
tion to whose creation and whose policy they were radi 
cally opposed. Thus, practically, the Republican party 
must have employed southern men who represented no body 
of southern supporters, or northern men, to conduct the 
Government; and that is what is meant by a purely see 
tional party—their radical and incurable defect.”’ 

| beg you, gentlemen, again to read that portion 
of the speech addressed especially to you; and 
then answer to yourselves the tremendous ques- 
tion which isasked respecting your party, “* why 
cumbers it the ground ;’’ 

You have, howe ver, succeeded. The people of 
the South look with apprehension upon your suc- 
cess. Members of your party have, in various 
ways, sought to assail them, and they apprehend 
the attempt will be more vigorously renewed. 
They apprehend an ulumate purpose to interfere 
with slavery everywhere within the jurisdicuon 
of the Government—in the District of Columbia, 
in the dock-yards, forts, and arsenals, and to in- 
terfere with the traffic in slaves from State to State; 
and those who look more to the effect of moral 
causes, also apprehend that you will use the infla- 
ence of your Administration against the institu- 
tion of slavery itself; that the fact of being a slave- 
holder shall make a man a partah—an outcast in 
your Government; and as it already practically 
excludes him from the high offices of President 
and Vice President, so it shall exclude him trom 
the Cabinet, from executive offices, from diplo- 
matic service, from honorable rank in the Army 
and the Navy; exclude him wherever the Govern- 
ment has power to represent itself by appointment. 
This apprehension, quickened by the conscious- 
ness that the South is in a hopeless political mi- 
nority in every branch of the Government, has 
precipitated upon the country the great issue of 
Union or disunion, of peace or war; you say, pre- 
cipitated untimely and without cause. To the eye 
of the statesman no popular movement ts without 
cause, or occurs before its time. I was glad to 
hear the gentleman from Massachusetts, [Mr. 
Apams,] the other day, admit that there were 
causes for the presentdiscontents. He, with the 
gentleman behind me, from the Cincinnati district 
of Ohio, [Mr. Penpieton,] are the only north- 
ern members, so far as | have observed, who have 
conceded that there were grievances stirring up 
the minds and hearts of ten million men, worthy 
of being respectfully considered and candidly 
treated. 

The question then recurs: can these States re- 
main together in one Confederacy, part slave and 
part free? ‘They have done so, cod have stated, 
for the last three quarters of a century, honora- 
bly, prosperously, and for the most part happily. 
I believe they may yet do so. By the same pro- 
found policy which united them in the beginning, 
they may still be held together. When the Gov- 
ernment was first established, it was not done by 
assimilating uncongenial institutions, nor by har- 
monizing conflicting opinions, incapable of being 
brought into harmony; 1 was by compromise, by 
mutual concession, each section conceding some- 
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thing to the other. And from that day to this, in 
every extremity of our peril, the same spirit has 
always been invoked, and never in vain. Ata 
very carly period of this session, when difficulty 
was apprehended—not perhaps in a form as ex- 
traordinary as it now assumes—a general recur- 
rence was had to the old settlement of 1820, when 
a line was drawn through the territory we then 
claimed to own, dividing the northern and south- 
ern portions of the Confederacy. It was proposed 
to reestablish and restore that old compromise 
line, that we might again live together in peace as 
we had done under it before for upwards of thirty 
years. Thatidea suggested itself not to one alone, 
but to many simultaneously. More than one 
member from New York entertained it. My col- 
league, who sits before me, [Mr. Netson,] as I 
happen to know, prepared a proposition, and had 
it ready to bring forward, when it was offered by 
the distinguished and venerable Senator from Ken- 
tucky, [Mr. Crirrenpen.| I shall not discuss 
that proposition. It has already been ably dis- 
cussed by two of my colleagues, [Messrs. Net- 
son and Quarues.| It is enough to say it is the 
old proposition, upon the abolition of which you 
profess to have formed your party. 


Indulge me, I pray, in a single word of expla- | 


nation and expostulation. You speak of this 
iroposition as the offer of the South. It is not, 


relieve me, the offer of the South. It is the offer | 


of the Union men of the South—the men who 
are willing to go further in the work of concilia- 
tion than he who goes furthest. It is the offer 
made by those men of the South who were op- 
posed originally to the repeal of the Missouri 
compromise line—men who thought it ought not 
to have been repeal d. The offer comes from them. 
Why, have you forgotten, pray tell me, that when 
it was proposed to obliterate that line, a distin- 
guished Senator from my State (Mr. Bell) used 
his utmost influence to prevent it, advocated its 
continuance and perpetuity, for which, when he 
returned home, he was supplanted and set aside? 
He made a sacrifice of himself, not to restore 
peace, but to prevent strife. Have you forgotten 
that?) Ay, certainly you have forgotten it; for 
when that eminent statesman was presented to 
you last summer as a candidate for the office of 
President, he hardly received, at your hands, as 
many votes as are to be found upon the petition 
over which you were quarreling here the other 
day. 

Again, sir: when these men—men who were 
opposed originally and always to the repeal of 
the Missouri compromise line—have come back, 
headed by the venerable Senator from Ken- 
tucky, and, as the only reparation in their power, 
have offered to restore it in order that we might 
live together in peace, as before, how are they 
met? How is he met, the eloquent old man? 
With taunt and reproach and derisive words, and 
sly insinuations either that he has fallen into his 
dotage, or has *fsold himself out to the Democ- 
racy.’’ Well might he say with him of Uz, **‘Now 
they that are younger than I have me in derision, 
whose fathers [ would have disdained to have set 
with the dogs of my flock.’’ You sometimes 
complain of southern ingratitude towards northern 
friends. Ll admit that instances have occurred in 
which, I think, this complaint is well founded. 
But it surely does not lie in your mouths to make 
it. After having, in 1844, by your votes for Bir- 
ney, in the State of New York, defeated the peer- 
less statesman of the West; after having, in 1860, 


~ 


turned the cold shoulder upon Mr. Bell; after | 


having, in 1861, scouted and insulted the aged Sen- 
ator who so recently led you to victory against 
what you decried as a foul conspiracy to de- 
stroy the liberties of an embryo State, but who 
now comes as an embassador for the South, a 
herald of peace, with offerings of peace tendered 
in all the sincerity of a sad and patriotic heart, and 
imploring you to reciprocate, in behalf of his peo- 
ple, the kind offices you were so ready to accept 
from him in behalf of your own; you, at least, 
should never complain of ingratitude; never, never! 
I beg you to understand that I speak in no spirit 
of unkindness; | appreciate fully the difficulties of 
your position in being called upon, at this early 
day, to engage in the work of conciliation, of 
peace, and harmony. You who, through your 


| orators and your presses, have derided and de- 


ing the Union yourselves. Havi: 


| word **doughface,’’ and thus mar the bea; 
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nounced ‘* Union-saving,”’ and “ Union-« siti 
as beneath the contempt of respectal - 
hardly be expected to engage in the 


” 
Ne men, could 
work of say. 
“ if denoune, dall 
those who have shown favorand kindness toward, 
the people of the South as ‘* dough-faces. .. 
** hunkers, ”’ and I know not what other t a je 
reproach besides, you could hardly be expected 
to expose yourselves to a retaliation of the come 
sort of epithets. When I heard a gentleman, the 
other day, denouncing, with so much vigor and 
energy, the idea of compromise and concessior 
to southern ‘‘ rebels”’ and ‘traitors’ as unworthy 
the free-born sons of freedom, and derogatory in 
the highest degree to their vertebral rigidity, | con. 
fess itseemed quite unreasonable to expect him 
do anything which would provoke the bitterest 
zealot in the land to brand him with the ominoys 
his radiant visage. He would doubtless eaternen 
decorous and pleasant to die for his country; but 
not to make such an unheard of sacrifice for jy 
as this. 1 do notexpect—I do not ask you, your. 
selves, to come forward as conciliators; but I do 
ask you—and this much [ think we have a richt 
to ask—in the name and in behalf of the Union 
men of the South, to let us have an expression of 
the sentiments of your people; let us go to your 
ballot-boxes, and meet them there. Admit us to 
the presence of your masters. That poor boon 
you may grant. That you ought to grant. You 
can do it without any disparagement, without 
dishonor, without discredit, and without imperil- 
ing your own political security. If the people 
heed our entreaties, and vote for these proposi- 
tions, why then your policy in referring the ques- 
tion to them is vindicated; if they vote against 
them, then you are justified in not having your- 
selves adopted them. So that, in either ¢vent, 
whether the people adopt this great measure of 
healing, or reject it, you are personally secure. 
You, at least, are in no peril; you incur not the 
slightesthazard. Surely, surely, this small favor 
you ought to concede, in a time like this, to the 
judgment of the Union men of the South, who 
come to you and tell you that unless you give 
them something in the way, not of concession, 
but of guarantee, of pledge, of assurance, with 
which they can go before the people, they can no 
longer fight the battles of the Union upon their 
own soil. 

Mr. EDGERTON. I desire to ask the gentle- 
man, if we submit the proposition to the people 
of the United States, will the gentleman guaran- 
ty to northern men the right to go into the south- 
ern States and advocate our principles, and pledge 
us that we shall be unharmed, as we will pledge 
ourselves to them ? 

Mr. MAYNARD. I will guaranty, so far as 
I have the power to guaranty, whether it is sub- 
mitted to the people or not, that the gentleman 


to 


| may go into my part of the country, and advocate 


form to the views of the ruling power. 


any andevery principle that he thinks proper todo, 
unharmed and undisturbed; and, moreover, that 
he shall share the full benefit of the largest and 
most liberal hospitality, even according to Ken- 
tucky notions of hospitality, for one day, or two 
days, or three days, or any reasonable length of 
time, solong as he yields obedience to our laws 
and behaves himself as a gentleman. 

Mr. EDGERTON. I see the gentleman evades 
my question. 

Mr. MAYNARD. 
stood it. 

Mr. EDGERTON. If I understand the south- 
ern rule of behaving lke a gentleman, it is to con- 
C ) I ask the 
gentleman, if we can go into the slaveholding 
States and discuss our opinions before the people 
there without let or hindrance? He proposes to 
submit these questions to the people. Now, | 
suggest that it is unfair to submit any question to 
the people, when in one half of the Union those 
who advocate one side of the question are pre- 
cluded from being heard by mobs, if not by law. 

Mr. MAYNARD. I will not take time to dis- 
cuss here, and in this presence, what it takes to 
constitute a gentleman. 

Mr. EDGERTON. Will the gentleman answer 
my question? 

Mr. MAYNARD. I give the gentleman the 
same answer that I gave him in the first instance: 


Not at all, if I under- 
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ng as he conforms to the laws of our 

@ end behaves himself as a gentleman, he will 
nated as such. What he might think the 
mode of discussing his principles, what 
what occasion, to whom, when, and where, 
ourse L could not undertake to say; and | 
he will pardon me for ad lding, that with the 

y limited extent that I have had the pleasure 
itivate his personal acquaintance, it W ould be 
ing myself for himand becoming his sponsor 

n extent that Lam not willing todo. Ido not 
tate to say, however, for 1 wish to be per- 
iy candid, that were he or his associates to go 
to any part of the South, and atte mpt the exer- 
of what they call ‘free speech,’’ after the 
ner they have attempted it in some portions 





if the North, the y would meet with a reception 
similar to their late rece p tions in Boston, New 
York, New Haven, Albany , Syracuse, and other 
northern cities. No well-ordered community that 
| was ever acquainted with would allow the de- 
cencies of society and the feelings of its citizens 
to be outraged with impunity. 

Mr. MALLORY. Ifthe gentleman from Ten- 
nessee will permit me, I will answer the question 
of the gentleman from Ohio. [undertake to say 
that in the State of Kentucky where I reside, and 
{ believe throughout the border States of this 
Union, and | will go further and say, in all the 
slaveholding States of this Union, any gentleman 
from the State of Ohio, or from any of the free 
States of this Union, could go and, with perfeet 
impunity, without the least hazard of danger to 
hi mself, discuss this whole question of slavery in 
the ‘Territories which is involve d here now in the 
Crittenden proposit tion, as fully and as fairly as 
he can do it in any one of the free States of this 
Union. 

Mr. MAYNARD. Itisa fact known to every 
gentleman familiar with that part of the country, 
that this question has been discussed time and 

rain before vast assemblages of every class of 
tiie community, of both sex: 
speak of the entire South. 

But it is asked why we press especially the 
Crittenden proposition? I will tell you. In the 
first place, the name of Mr. Crivtrenpen has given 
it influence, power, and credit, with the whole 
people. The country has responded to it both 
from the North and from the South. Goto your 
Clerk’s desk, and read the thousands and tens of 
thousands of petitions praying us to adoptit. The 
ction of State Legislatures, the action of public 
meetings, the action of public men and of private 
IUZeENS, all over the country, points to it as a 
mode of conciliation and adjustme nt that will be 
weceptable to the popular mind all over the coun- 
try. With such indications of public sentiment, 
I think we ought not to putaside this proposition, 
and to treat it with disregard. It is not right. It 
is unjust to those gathering multitudes who have 
presented themselves before us as petitioners, asx- 
ing us to settle our difficulties upon this old basis, 
the readoption of which will place us where we 
were prior to the unfortunate legislation of 1854. 

But it is said—and a grave argument is pressed 
upon the House and upon the country—that the 
provision in the Crittenden proposition for terri- 
tory to be hereafter acquired is unwise and ob- 
jectionable. It is understood that this was nota 
part of Mr. Crirrenpen’s original proposition, 
but an amendment made subsequently to its intro- 
duction; and I will say, very frankly, that for my- 
self I attach no importance to it whateve ‘r. Lam 
willing to accept the Crittenden proposition cither 
as itcame from his hand unamended, or with this 
amendment. I may suggest, however, that this 
provision indicates a pretty strong self-conscious- 
ness on the part of those who have adopted it. I 
believe I have never read or heard of but one in- 
Stance equal to it—one that occurred in the pro- 
fessional career of the celebrated Danie! O’Connell 
Onone occasion, after he had succeeded, by a most 
brilliant forensic effort, in acquitting a very noto- 
rious horse thief, and the whole fraternity came 
flocking to greet him and shake hands over the 
result, one of them more enthusiastic than the rest 
exc laimed i in the ecstacy of the moment, ** Mr. 
O’Connell, I want you to defend me the next time 
I steal a horse.’ 
the United States; we that call ourselves Angio- 
Saxons; the men that have subdued so large a 


; ; 
sand bothcolors. | 


That we—I mean the people of 
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ion of the Nort} continent—that we 
shall even Uy we I me, conquer, or 
settle, or Ww uplease to employ, the 
rest of the co t, think, beyond thedoubt 





of any reasonable man; butlam perfectly willing 
to leave the mode of that acquisition, the time of 
it, and the disposition to be made of the territory 
after its acquisition, with the other events that hie 
before us in the teeming future, to the high arbit- 
rament of destiny. Hence I am not anxious 
either to provide tor the mode by which we shall 
acquire future territory ,as is done by some of the 


propositions for settlement, or the disposition we | 


shall make of it after we get it. We will wait tll 
the favoring time comes, and acquire it as best 
we can; then we can dispose of it as we think 
right. 

Mr. Speaker, before I conclude, indulge me in 
another word to my Republican friends, to whom, 


1 find, | have addressed a large portion of my re- | 


marks. A series of measures has been introduced 


into this Liouse looking to belligerent operations | 


against the States that have already seceded. As 
a tris nd of the Union, Limplore you to attempt no 
such policy I submit that it will be ineffective; 
that itis unwise; and that it will be attended with 
evil,and only evil. You may wage war; but, be- 
lieve me, the moment you wage war, you array 
the entire South, as one man, in bebalfof the por- 
isattacked. It is as when a brother ts 
brethren rush to his rescue, not 
stopping to inquire whether, in the contest, he be 
right or wrong. | beg you will forego any such 
policy as that. ‘Trust to us, the Unian men of the 
South—I say the Union men, not the Union party 
men—trust to us, the Union men of the South. 
Give us pledges, assurances, guarantees, with 
which we can go before our people and satisfy 
them that their rights shall not be inv: ide rd; that 
their equality in the Union shall be maintained 
inviolate; that the — ‘ges which they have 
hitkerto enjoyed shall still be preserved; and I 
pledge you that we will return your forts and 
arsenals, your ships and navy-yards, your mints 
and meee Wew ill do it without the firing of 
agun; without the shedding of a drop of blood. 
We will do it through the peaceful remedy of the 
ballot-box. No hovor shall be assailed: no self- 
respect shall] be lost; but we will restore this Gov- 
ernment to the high and palmy state in which it 
existed bcfore these troubles broke out Avain, 
and again, I beg that you will trust us. I entreat 
you to believe us. We can do all this; you cannot; 
you nevercan. Then we will unite to aid you in 


tion that 


» om 
assailed, all his 


administ ring the Government soon to be devolved || 
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of an aggrieved people. Neither th 


stowal of 
patronage nor theexhtbition of power will avail. 
Listen to their grievances: remove the causes of 
their discontent. Whol peoples are never con- 
sciously wrong, and must not be proceeded against 
as criminals. They : ever corrupt, and can- 
not be purchased with + ited: 

A great coérdinate assemblage has convened at 
the metropolis, called together by this exigent 
crisis in public affairs. Men all unused to the 
dust and strife of polities, men ermined and robed 
from the bench, men from the deep and retired 
seclusion of private life, have — sent here to 
consult on the great rightsand great interests now 
at stake. I pray that they shh ll not be turned 
away unheeded. I beseech you that their impor- 
tunities, their urgent appe als, shall not be disre- 

rarded by you; for, believe me, if they go back 
to their people with words of despair on their lips, 
with feelings of despair in their hearts, the eflect 
will be most momentous and most aiinbiooai: 
You will regret itin a day when regrets will be 
vain. I trust, therefore, that you will not so far 
forget the duties that you owe to your country in 
this dark hour, as to turn a deaf ear to men who 
can have no motive whatever to mislead you, W ho 
can have no possible inducement to give false coun 

el; men who have been always true to the coun- 
try; men who have contented themselves to live all 
their lives in hopeless political minorities, because 

they would adhere to what they believed to bi 

principle, rather than follow a successful party; 
who deemed it better to be right than to be in 
power. ‘Such men I beg you will not disregard; 

but that you will heed the ir words of warning in 
your |e gislative action, with a sense of the hich 
responsibility that rests upon you. For I concur 
most heartily with you, sir, in the opinion which 
you ventured to express the other day, in oppo- 
sition to that of acolleague of mine, [Mr. Erner- 
inGce.] that we are not here as three hundred hack- 
men, gathered from the streets of a great city; 
that we are not here even as the same number of 
any other American citizens, from whatever quar- 
ter assembled; that we have been selected to repre- 
sent large, re specti ible, interested, anxious con- 
stituencies. They are looking, and they have a 
right to look, with painful solicitude to our delib 

erations. They will hold us responsible; and 
woe, woe, to him who, in the day of our account- 
ability, shall be found wanting; woe, woe, to him 
who shall have done nothing, no less than to him 
who shall have done wrong! At such a juncture 


| Inaction is the action of all others the most fatal 


upon you, us we have aided another Administra- | 
’ | 
tion than ae h yours may possi i} ly be better; 


itcan hardly be worse. And for this, we e xpect 
no reward, Ww ene ither r desire, por will we accept, 

your high Cabinet places, your offices, your posts 
of honorand emolument. We want none of them. 
We are serving not you or your party; but the 
country. We are laboring to preserve it only; 

and when your four years shall have rolled round, 

as soon the y must, then, | »y the blessing of God, 

and the rood sense of the American people , we 
will relieve you of this tremendous re sponsibility, 
and place the Government in the hands of other 
men, good, national, and patriotic men, of a party 
that shall embrace within its organization every 
one of the thirty-four States. {Applause in the 
galleries.| I trust, then, that all these measures 
of coercion: that all this thought of bloodshed, 
of fleets and armies, of forts and garrisons, and 
military posts, will be abandoned; and that you 
will listen to men who, you ought to know, if you 
that love the 


| country as well as you love it; that have made 


sacrifices for it that you never have made. I trust 
that you will listen to them; that you will not 


|| spurn their counsels; that you will not turn a deaf | 


ear to their entreaties; but that you will accept 

the offer which they have made you—the offer of 
peace, of conc iliation, Give us, for once, a gen- 
erous confidence; and if you are patriots, as I 
hope you are cand as you prof: ss to be, you shall 
never have occasion to re gret—certainly the coun- 
try shall have no occasion to regret; mankind 
shall have no occasion to regret—that the interests 
of the nation were, in this calamitous time, in- 
trusted to our hands. Do not hope, by any mere 
administrative ¢ xpedie nts, to calm the discontents 


Mr. Speaker, lL know not that avy words of mine 
or of others will affect the result of these delib- 
| erations. I know that, in great crises, conclu- 

sions are very apt to be foregone. | know that 
men are atsuch times governed by considerations 
which cannot be reached by any words either of 
wisdom or of folly. Lhave avatled myself of this 
| present opportunity to leave on record to those 
who come after me, if they shall ever think it 
worth while to know, my views and opinions in 
the present state of affairs, unwilling, as I was, to 
| preserve a sullen, unyielding silence in this time 


of the country’s peril. 


STATE OF THE UNION. 


SPEECH OF HON. WILLIAM ALLEN, 
OF OHIO, 
In rue Howse or Representatives, 
February 7, 1861. 

The House having under consideration the report (rom 
the select committee of thirty-three— 

Mr. ALLEN said: 

Mr. Speaker: As the Representative of an in- 
telligent and patriotic constituency, I desire to be 
heard upon the pending report, which relates to a 
matter of vital importance to the people of every 
section of this country—the preservation of the 
American Union. Our country has never before 
been, and I trust never will again be, so near the 
verge of hopeless ruin. I need scarcely refer to 
the many disasters which have befallen us; they 
are being realized to the remotest parts of the Con- 
federacy by the people of every age, sex, and con- 
dition. Our national Treasury is bankrupt; our 

national credit depreciated; public and individual 
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confidence removed; our merchants have failed; 
our banks suspended ; our mechanicsare out of em- 
ployment; ouragricultural interests are paralyzed ; 
and thousands of our honest, toiling citizens sud- 
denly rendered almost destitute. Financial dis- 
tressand ruin stalk throughoutour hitherto happy 


and prosperous land, while revolution has raised | 


its hideous form, and is marching with gigantic 
strides to the destruction of the noblest fabric of 
government ever dedicated to the freedom of man. 
Lhe foundations of this proud edifice, erected by 
the hands of the patriots of 1776, consecrated to 
the freedom and happiness of their descendants, 
and as an asylum for the oppressed of all lands, 
are being sapped, and the mighty structure is 
shaken from center to circumference; and the pa- 
triotic millions, with hearts devoted to the institu- 
tions of the Government, and ever cherishing the 
memories of the fathers who framed it, with ago- 
nizing countenances and uplifted voices are ery- 
ing, ** God save the Union!”’ 

In the midst of this perilous crisis, is it not our 
duty, as Representatives in whom have been con- 
fided important trusts by our countrymen, to pause 
and inquire the cause of all this distress and 
alarm, and, if possible, to propose a remedy be- 
fore our nation’s history is closed? Sir, we are 


recreant to every confidence reposed in us, if we | 


remain with folded arms and calm indifference to 
these momentous events, and a fearful responsi- 
bility awaits us before the ** bar of public opinion”’ 
and the ** bar of God.’’ Perhaps the real cause 
of the misfortunes and perils by which we are 
surrounded is to be ivan in the spirit of diseon- 
tent, avarice, and selfishness of certain reckless 
demagogues in both sections of thecountry, whose 
motto is ‘rule or ruin,’’ and who are ever ready 
to sacrifice the interests of their countrymen to 
advance their unrighteous schemes for wealth and 
power. But the means by which they have so 
far effected the object of their country’s ruin is by 
the agitation of the subject of slavery. This has 
been for a number of years the all-absorbing ques- 
tion with politicians in all parts of the country, 
and about the only ground upon which men sought 
or obtained political preferment. Nearly every 


great question of national policy which formerly | 


occupied the attention of the people and their pub- 
lic servants has become obsolete, or regarded of 
little importance, compared with this one, which, 
practically, has served no useful purpose to any 
person but that of political capital to those who 
could obtain by it political power. 


But politicians of each section have dwelt long | 


and loud upon it; they have exhausted the vocab- 
ulary in coining popular phrases by which they 
might the more bitterly denounce those who an- 
tagonized with them. While the northern agi- 
tators have, in the most bitter and severe man- 
ner, denounced the slaveholders of the South, and 
those who refused to join in waging war against 


their institution, the southern agitators have been | 


equally vigilant in their denunciations of the peo- 
ple of the North, whom they denounce as Aboli- 
tionists without distinction. Fanatical harangues 
and sentiments of impracticable men in either sec- 
tion, have been heralded forth by those of the 
other as reflecting public opinion in the entire 
North or entire South. 

Southern agitators have warned their people to 
beware of northern aggression; and northern agi- 
tators have, in like manner, admonished theirs to 
guard vigilantly againstsouthern aggression. And 
thus, these two classes of ultra and unreasonable 
men, without influence in the beginning, have, by 
incessant inflammatory appeals to the people, cre- 
ated thatalienation and distrust which has brought 
about the deplorable state of affairs we now wit- 
ness. The fanatics of the South have hereto- 


fore styled themselves Democrats; but they were | 


Democrats for the purpose of destroying Democ- | 


racy. The majority of the people of either sec- 
tion, as | believe, are naturally conservative. I 
know those of the North are; and southern poli- 
ticians know this. But some of them have ever 
been ready to furnish northern agitators with ma- 
terials by which they might overpower conserva- 
tive northern men—those who have periled their 
political success, and, amid storms of fanaticism, 
advocated for southern people their rights, as 
guarantied by the Constitation. 


The mad harangues of southern agitators have || not 


| exercise; and to that extent its power is sovereign 
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been scattered over the entire North by northern 
interventionists, with the design of making the 


northern Democracy responsible for all the odious 


| doctrinesadvocated at the South—such asthe right | 


|| very few at the South. 


| sans; nota conflict between freedom and African 


_ sufficiency of which they declare their right to be 


| Government, and severing their connection with 


| State could become a party to that instrument ex- 


of the people of che remaining States, or at least | 
| without the concurrence on for an amend- 


, the a of each, in which they, in the language 
e 


of secession, the revival of the African slave trade, 
and other propositions which never were con- | 
eurred in by the Democracy of the North, and by 
Again: the ultra portion 
of the Republican party at the North have, with 
their inflammatory appeals, not only perverted 
northern sentiment, but placed in the hands of 
southern interventionists weapons for an unjust 
warfare against conservative southern men. The 
two extreme classes of politics have gained the as- 
cendency in their respective sections, the northern 
predominating over the southern section; and, in 
the election of Abraham Lincoln President of the 
United States by the Republican party, aided by 
southern disunionists, who contributed to the re- 
sult by dividing the Democratic party, this in- 
flamed state of public feeling is about to culminate 
in the destruction of the Government. The irre- 
pressible conflict is about to be realized, not as 
the natural result of the institution of slavery, as 
recognized by the Constitution, but the result of 
a perversion of public sentiment by mad parti- 


slavery, but a conflict between order and anarchy, 
between Government and revolution, which in- 
volves not the welfare of the four million of slaves 
in this country, but the weal or woe of the mil- 
lions of our own race, whose liberties are jeop- 
ardized thereby. 

Itis useless to pursue this subject. Itisenough 
to know that this conflict exists, and that if it is 
not soon suppressed, it will consummate the na- 
tion’s destruction. A number of the people of the 
southern States claim the right, for causes the 


the exclusive judges, of withdrawing from the 


it; and in pursuance of this claim, seven of the 


States, so far as they can by their own action, have || 


placed themselves beyond the pale of the General 
Government. It is useless to consume time in 
controverting so preposterous a claim as that of | 
the secessionists. No such right as secession 
exists—at least as aconstitutional right. Nosuch 
right is anywhere recognized by the provisions | 
of the Constitution; but both the instrument itself, 

and the history of its adoption, show that the | 
Union was designed to be perpetual; and that no 


cept under the bonds of a perpetual Union. The 
General Government, being the repository of cer- 
tain powers delegated by the people of the several | 
States for their common welfare, has no right to 
permit the people of any State to absolve them- 
selves from allegiance to it, without the consent | 


, 


ment of the Constitution. ‘The preamble to the | 
Constitution of the United States recites the fol- | 
lowing language: 

** We, the people of the United States, in order to form a 
more perfect Union, establish justice, insure domestic tran- 
quillity, provide for the common defense, promote the gen- 
eral welfare, and secure the blessings of liberty to ourselves 
and our posterity, do ordain and establish this Constitution 
for the United States of America.” 

If the people of any State have a right to with- 
draw from the Federal Union, and sever all con- 
nection with it, at such time and for such cause 
as they may deem proper and sufficient, our Gov- 
ernment is the sheerest system of humbuggery; 
and the patriots who laid its foundations, as has 
been supposed, upon a firm and enduring basis, 
instead of being venerated and honored by the 
American people, as they have been for eighty 
years, are worthy the execrations of the millions 
of people upon whom they have entailed the direst 
calamities that ever befell mankind. The doctrine 
of the right of secession is absurd and ridiculous. 
The Union of the original States was formed by 








of the preamble just recited, ‘* in order to form a 
more perfect Union, insure domestic tranquillity, 
and provide for the common defense,’’ delegated 
to the General Government certain enumerated 
powers, which the Government has the right to | 
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and paramount. As to those powers which are 


legated, they remain with the people of the | 
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| States, and to the extent of these 
ple therein are sovereign. 
| The Constitutionis a compact 
States of the Union who have become parties t 
it, and binding upon the people in their co} aha 
and individual capacity; and none ; 
pene without a violation of t 
No more striking instance of the ab 
doctrine is to be found than that of the Secession of 
the State of Florida. The people of Florida. |i, 
the other seceding States, have passed anordinanes 
of secession, by which they claim to resume th 7 
sovereignty which they have heretofore vested in 
the General Government. The territory which 
comprises the State of Florida was purchased | 
the United States at a cost of $5,000,000. A fier A 
Governmentacquired the territory, it cost the sh 
of $50,000,000 to quiet the Indians and protect its 
citizens. A large amount of money has been ex- 
pended by the General Government in the erection 
of forts, public buildings, &c., for the common 
defense and common benefit. Previous to the ac. 
quisition of the territory its citizens were the sub. 
jects of one of the most despotic Governments 
of Europe—the Government of Spain. They 
were thus relieved from despotic power. Now 
with a mere handful of inhabitants—less than the 
population of the district which I represent—afier 
the Government has paid the price of their free. 
dom, and expended millions of money for their 
benefit, this little band of disorganizers talk about 
resuming their sovereignty, and propose to walk 
out of the Union and take the public property 
with them. This is the position of Florida; and 
the same inconsistency presents itself, in part, as 
to Louisiana and Texas, the last two States which 
have seceded. 

The Louisiana purchase, of which the State of 
Louisianaisa part, costthe Governmentthe sum of 
$15,000,000. ‘The purchase was made mainly toac- 
quire control of the Mississippi river, and toafford 
an outlet for the commerce of the great West. 
Louisiana has received her full share of the pub- 
lic expenditures; her great metropolis has been 
built up and enriched by our trade. She, although 
intimately connected with the North commer- 
cially, has attempted to sever her connection with 
us, and has placed herself in a hostile attitude to 
the Government. We are not only to lose the 
| price paid for her territory, the money expended 
since, but the free navigation of the Mississippi 
river, the paramount object in making the pur- 
chase. It is true, she declares in her proceedings 
of secession that the navigation of the river is to 
be free toStates maintaining friendly relations with 
her, but we will not be considered in that attitude 
unless we consent to her unreasonable demands 

In the acquisition of Texas we were involved 
in a bloody war with Mexico, which cost us mil- 
lions of dollars and hundreds of lives; in addition 
to expenditures for public property within the 
State, large expenditures have been incurred in 
transporting and sustaining troops in part for the 
protection of her frontier. Only last session Con- 
gress was asked to provide for two mounted regi- 
ments for the protection of her frontier. : 

As a reward to the Government of the United 
States forextending its protection over them, those 
States propose appropriating the public property 
to their own use, and to use the forts and public 
arms in the destruction of the lives of our peop!, 
if they attempt to resist their unjust demands. The 
territory of the other seceding States was within 
the limits of the Confederacy as first established; 
but the fortifications, custom-houses, and other 
property which they have seized, were paid for out 
of the common treasure for the common benefit: 
the people of these States have an interest in them 
as citizens of the United States, but not simply °s 
citizens of the seceding States. This property was 
not only purchased and paid for at an extravagant 
price in many instances, but the title of the ground 
upon which the public buildings are situate was, 
by the legal and rightful owners, vested in the Uni 
ted States, and no claim can be set : that it re- 
verts to these States in any event. Not only has 
the Government jurisdiction over it, but 1t 1s the 
absolute property of the Government, ana those 
States have no more right to it than the highway- 
| man has to his booty. These facts render the 
whole doctrine of secession so preposterous, that! 
| am surprised it should find an advocate 
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ot itis said the right of revolution exists when | 
the oppression of a Government becomes too in- 
rable to be borne. Of this there can be no 
doubt. In such ease, revolution becomes justifia- 
hie: but is the revolution now going on of that 
character? What is the alleged cause? The tri- | 
ymph of a sectional party, and the election of a 
eeetional candidate to the Presidency; by which it 
is claimed a war will be waged by the Federal Gov- 
ernment against slavery until it is exterminated. 
Those fears, however honest and well founded, do 
not justify such an extraordinary resort as yet. 
Let them wait for some overt act of aggression on 
the partofthe new Administration before appealing 
tothisremedy. The Republican party have accom- 

lished their object; they have elected their Pres- 
ident; they can now afford to be generous to their 
southern brethren. Their President will be anxious 
to be President of the whole country, and nota 
fragment of it, and to close his official career, as far 
as possible, with the respect of his countrymen 
everywhere. He has been elected according to the | 
forms of the Constitution and laws of the United || 
States, and should be installed as the Chief Ma- | 
gistrate. If he violates the Constitution, or deals | 
unjustly with the people of any section, there is 
a remedy under the Constitution. In such case, 
if the remedy be not applied before, the people, 
at the expiration of his term, will hurl him from 
power. 5 

The people of the South are unnecessarily 
alarmed. ‘Their grievances are much magnified. 
It has been claimed that their cause for rebellion 
is equal to that of the heroes of the Revolution; 
but the analogy does not hold good. One of the 
chief causes of complaint on the part of the col- 
onists was, that they were taxed without being 
allowed representation. But the seceding States, 
so far from being deprived of the right of repre- 
sentation—their representatives, at their instance, 
have withdrawn from this Hall—refused to oi 
ticipate in the deliberations of this body. Their 
names are yet retained on the roll, and as often as 
itis called, they are called upon to cast their votes | 
upon such measures as receive the consideration of 
the House. The colonists rebelled because ofactual | 
oppression ; the cotton States because they fear op- 
pression, as they allege, in theelection ofasectional 
candidate to the Presidency. The colonists were 
resisting actual grievances; the secessionists are 
resisting imaginary or apprehended grievances. 
There is certainly no great similarity between 
their condition and that of their brave ancestors. 
Their security and prosperity, in my opinion, are 
in the Union, and in the strict observance of the 
Constitution and the laws made in pursuance 
thereof. 

But the pate or atleast those who assume to 
control public sentiment in the seceding States, 
declare differently, and act accordingly; and we 
are compelled to deal with what we believe to be 
their follies rather than the justice of their de- | 
mands; and crimination and recrimination, at this 
point, can do no good. Weare called upon to 
deal in stern realities. Seven States have seceded, 
and are ina state of revolution. Others threaten 
to follow; and unless some action is had, and that 
speedily, the latter States, from their position and 
relation with the institution of slavery, although 
disposed to be loyal to the Constitution, may be 
Pena into the awful vortex of revolution. 

have ever been hopeful that this secession move- 
ment would, by some means, be arrested before 
the border States, as they are called, should take 
their position with the cotton States; for, the Con- 
federacy once dissevered, the South united in a 
Southern confederacy, and I have no hope of a 
reconstruction. I look upon such a proposition 
as totally impracticable. The Confederacy once 
broken, itis broken forever. Therefore, I cannot | 


} 
tole 











consider propositions of any kind which look to 
a division of the Confederacy. We hear schemes 
for northern, southern, border, western, and Pa- 
cific confederacies. Such propositionsare ill-timed. 
It will be time enough to consider these proposi- | 
tions when all hope of maintaining the present | 
Confederacy shall have failed. Until that time, || 
,will not so far relax my energies in support of || 
bef cious Union as to ook at it in a dismem- || 
bered attitude. | 
The people of my district are firmly and im- i 
movably attached to the American Union. They | 
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| to give permanence to the Governmentand peace 


| upon the nation’s ensign, or raise the arm of rebel- 


| ment ever established among men. 


| upon which, from the artful language sometimes 


| misapprehension—I mean the power and duty of 


State of the Union—Mr. Allen. 





behold in its maintenance, under the spirit of the | 


| Constitution, the great bulwark of their safety and 


happiness. They can never consent to its disso- 
lution, but will cling to it through every storm of | 
fanaticism and revolution that rages in the land, | 
as the unfortunate mariner clings to the last wreck 
of the sinking vessel. 
cession that honor can grant or justice demand 


to the country. They will ever vindicate the 
nation’s rights and defend its honor. They will 
never countenance an insult from a foreign foe or 
an unfaithful citizen, to that glorious flag which 
has waved in triumph over so many victories, 
protected our commerce upon every sea, and com- 
manded for us the respect of the civilized world. 
They will ever denounce those who would trample 


lion against one of the best systems of Govern- 
They are a 
law-abiding people, and will not countenance dis- 
obedience to the laws of the country by the people 
of any portion thereof. 
This leads me to say something upon a subject 
which has been so much discussed here, about 
which there exists a diversity of opinion, and 


employed by those who discuss it, there is much 


the Government to enforce such laws as may be 
indispensable to its existence. None but those 
who believe in the right of secession will deny 
the right of the Government to enforce such laws. 
But the policy of doing so is questioned by many 
who deny the constitutional right of secession, on 


They will make every con- || 





various grounds. One is, that it isan attempt to 
coerce the seceding States; and that this cannot 
be done without involving the country in a civil 
war; and that States thus coerced would be but 
conquered provinces, and not willing and loyal 
subjects. The venerable President, in his annual 
message, tells us that we cannot coerce a seceding 
State, for to do so would be to wage a war against 
a State by the General Government, which the 
Government has no right todo. Ido not claim 
that the Government has any power to levy war 
against a State; nor can a State, as such, violate 
the Federal laws, and be guilty of treason to the 
Government; but her citizens may. A State, as 
such, is presumed to be loyal to the Constitution 
and laws of the United States; and when, by her 
Legislature, or convention called in pursuance 
thereof, she nullifies Federal legislation, such ac- 
tion of the State Legislature is simply void; but 
her citizens, who thus attempt to pervert the pow- 
ers of her Legislature, and under color of State 
legislation trample upon Federal laws, are respons- 
ible, and are amenable to punishment, whether 
those citizens be few or many. 

But the judicial officers of the General Govern- 
ment having resigned in some of the seceding 
States, many of the laws, at least without further 
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without an effort to prevent it, would be incapa- 


| ble and unworthy of self-government anywhere. 
| I do not care how small you reduce the area of a 








legislation by Congress, cannot be enforced; and 
some of them, indeed, cannot be enforced at all; 
but these are such as more particularly conc2rn 
the people of the seceding States as to rights 
and remedies existing between them; if they 
choose to deprive themselves of the benefits of 
the laws, the misfortune is their own; it is their 
privilege to do so, if the rights of the citizens of 
other portions of the country are not impaired 
thereby. But the forts and public property may 
be protected, and the public revenue collected— 
at least by proper legislation—without the aid of 
the Federal courts; and while this can be done, I 
am for it; and not until it is demonstrated that the 
Government has not the strength to defend its 
property, and collect its revenue, can the Execu- 
tive, under an oath to support the Constitution, 
surrender either to the secessionists. While the 
Government can perform these functions, it is a 
Government. When it fails to do so, it is at an 
end. The Executive cannot lightly throw off the 
obligations the Constitution imposes. As Rep- 
resentatives, we cannot do so. And the northern 
people, and many of the South, will not consent 
to a quiet surrender of the public property to 
those who are attempting the overthrow of the 
Government. 
arms will ever be arrayed against a movement of 
this kind. A people who would willingly wit- 
ness the last prop of their Government removed, 


. | 
Their brave hearts and strong | 








Government, there will always be rebellious sub- 
jects, who would overthrow it, if they could quiet 
loyal citizens by threatening civil war if they were 
not allowed to consummate their designs. 

The idea of peaceable secession, however de- 
sirable, when secession becomes inevitable,is, in 
my opinion, utterly impossible. Does any one 
suppose that, if the sections cannot now agree 
upon a settlement touching the question of slavery 
in the Territories, they will amicably adjust the 
important differences which must arise upon a 
separation? Will not the demands on the one 
ae and the determination to resist them on the 
other, be rather increased than diminished, when 
once all hope of conciliation has failed? To my 
mind, most certainly such will be the case, All 
fraternal feeling will then be dissipated; all regard 
forconstitutional obligations will then have ceased ; 
respect by one section for the rights, feelings, and 
interests of the people of the other, will no longer 
exist. But in the maddened frenzy, fraternal 
hatred, unrestrained ambition and avarice which 
will have control of the public mind, in that dark 
day of anarchy, which I shudder to contemplate, 
all sections, in a mad strife to obtain as much as 
possible of the cargo of the deserted and sinking 
ship, will ultimately seek, in an appeal to arms, 
the final arbitrament of their differences, and a 
means of revenge for their real or supposed griev- 
ances. Let separation for the time be peaceable, 
with two independent Governments carved out of 
the same common territory, the subjects of each 
fresh from scenes of strife, their bosoms rankling 
with hatred and jealousy toward each other—as 
would be the people of the northern and southern 
confederacies in the event of their construction— 
and how long would the Governments cherish 
friendly relations toward each other? 

Sir, when we talk about a peaceable separation 
of the twosections of the Confederacy, an amicable 
division of public property, and an amicable ad- 
justment of the relations that are to exist between 
the two confederacies as two distinct nations, we 
deceive ourselves and attempt to misguide others. 
We should not suffer ourselves to be deluded with 
the belief that this mighty Republic—the boon of 
our fathers, cemented with their blood, and con- 
secrated by their memory, with its internal rela- 
tions with its States and the people of each; with 
all its vast relations and intercourse with nations 
abroad, with thirty-four sovereign States revolving 
around its constitutional center, and bound by the 
affections of thirty million people, taught from 
their infancy to regard it as the palladium of their 
liberty and safety, and who cherish with fond and 
proud recollection the valor and patriotism of their 
brave ancestors who established it—can dissolve 
and pass away withouta struggle. No, sir; while 

atriotism can predominate over passion and pre- 
Judice, it will stand a proud monument of the wis- 
dom of its founders; and when it falls, if fall it 

must, it will go down beneath a sea of blood. I 
do not desire to indulge in too great a stretch of 
imagination on the terrific scenes which I believe 
must surround the Republic as it departs from its 
place among the nations of the earth; but the his- 
tory of other nations, as well as the nature of our 
Government and character of our people, corrob- 
orate my position, whether in this instance I am 
correct or not. 

Is it not of the utmost importance that every 
effort be made to avert the calamities of a disso- 
lution, in whatever form, and by peaceable meas- 
ures preserve, if possible, the rich inheritance? 
Will we not be held responsible by the people we 
represent, and by generations to come, if we fail 
to use every effort within our power to avert these 
evils? It will not be a sufficient excuse for us that 
we could not compromise the difficulties by which 
we are surrounded with out a sacrifice of some 
favorite dogma, by which we have been promoted 
to the places we occupy. The various abstractions 
upon the subject of slavery will be found of no 
consequence when compared with the weal or woe 

| of the thirty million people we represent. 

We should rise above all party prejudice and 
party considerations. If we cannot do this, we are 
unfit to occupy the places we now hold. But if 
we ever compromise, it must be by mutual con- 
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cessions. 
manda commareate upon certain terms, and reject 
all others. Each Representative here must be ex- 
pected to act as he can answer to his constituents 
and to his conscience. But in doing this, liberal 
concessions can be made by all parties, without 
civing offense to the former or doing violence to 
the latter. 

My proposition for a settlement would be, to 
let the people, both in our present and future ac- 
quired territory, settle the question of slavery for 
themselves, in such a manner as to place it beyond 
the control or responsibility of the Government. 
But, in supporting such a proposition, I would 
make no sacrifice, but would simply be carrying 
out my views of the true — upon this ques- 
ton. I must, therefore, be ready to accept other 
propositions for a setthement of our difficulties. 
And I will ever be found ready to make all honor- 
able concessions, when, by doing so, I can aid in 
restoring fraternal relations between the sections, 
and settling the question which has given rise to 
our unhappy dificulties. I shall vote for the prop- 
ositon reported by the chairman of the committee 
of Uhirty-three, Mr. Corwin; and would willingly 
support other propositions which have been of- 


fered here for the purpose of terminating our trou- || 


bles. The most important of the propositions | 


reported by the chairman of this committee is 
that which proposes the admission of the territory 
south of 36° 30' at once as a State, with such con- 
stitution as the majority of the people may determ- 
ine. This should at once settle all dispute as to our 
present territorial possessions, 

If, after making all honorable concessions, and 
using all the means within our power to prevent 
the fearful spread of revolution, our offers for 
peace are rejected and our appeals unheard, by 
those who are madly rushing torward and drag- 
cing their countrymen after them into the awful 
abyss of anarchy and civil war, the responsibility 
will not rest upon us; our ruined countrymen 
cannot reproach us with being the authors of their 
misfortunes, however great. Surely no one who 
has a spark of humanity, to say nothing of pa- 


triolism, desires to see the country plunged into | 


a civil war, ‘The majority of the people in the 
North, | am satisfied, are opposed to war, if it 
can be avoided; but there must be a limit to the 
demands of the secessionists. If they carry their 
movements too far, they may exaspcerate the most 
moderate of the northern people. The seizure of 


the forts, arsenals, navy-yards, custom-houses, || 


and vessels of the Government by the people of | 
the seceding States, firing upon its vessels, strik- | 


ing down its flag, and the many other acts recently 


committed under the alleged right of secession, if 


persisted in, will eventually arouse among the | 


Union-loving people of the country a spirit of re- 
taliation as terrible as they have been forbear- 


tne, and which will be deaf to all existing com- | 


plaints, if these things continue. The acts of the 
seceding States are not justified by any existing 
provocation, 

The question for the Government to decide will 


It will not do for one section to de- 








which must not only befall our 
| the oppressed subjects of foreign Powers who are 


State of the Union—Mr. Hatton. 


gallant Wayneafterwardsestablished a fort, which 


now stands, bearing the latter name. 


| transmit unsullied to future generations +) 
hecalled Recovery, and where a flourishing village |! : 


There lie | 


moldering in the dust the bones of six hundred | 
valiant patriots who fell beneath the cruel war- | 


fare of the savages of the forest, who, in overpow- 
ering numbers, arrested the progress of the Amer- 


early pioneers of the northwestern territory. The 


| ican Army when marching forth in defense of the | 


brave sons of Kentucky and Virginia were then | 


willing to peril their lives in the protection of our | 


citizens, and in opening that vast territory to the 
peaceful pursuits of civilized life. 
capable of appreciating the magnanimity of those 


gallant sons of the South who periled and sacri- | 
ficed their lives for the protection of our infant | 
It would indeed be base ingratitude | 
in us, now that we have grown prosperous and | 


settlements. 


powerful, if we were found willing, upon the first 
and slightest pretext, to fly to arms, and engage 
in a bloody conflict with the descendants of our 
kind benefactors. 

The recollection by our people of the disinter- 


ested and self-sacrificing patriotism of those heroes | 
of the southern States who poured their blood | 
upon our soil, and left their bones as mementoes | 


of their valor, if we were governed by no higher 
obligations, would be sufficient to restrain us from 
seeking a collision with our southern brethren; 
and the recollection of their brave sires who sleep 
upon our soil should restrain the people of the 
South from doing any act which might precipitate 
the States ina fraternal war, and again drench our 
land with blood. Let the recollection of their 


| brave ancestors, and their chivalric deeds, restrain 


Our people are | 





them from willingly surrendering the graves of | 


their countrymen to the jurisdiction of a foreign 


feeling of humanity shrinks from a contemplation 
of such a war as that which must arise between 
the sections of this Confederacy, if moderation 
and forbearance do not characterize the counsels 


and proceedings of the people of all sections. Im- | 


agination cannot depict the sorrows and calamities 


looking to our Government as a beacon-light, by 
which they hope to be guided into a safe deliver- 
ance from the tyranny of their despotic rulers. 

I rejoice to learn that Virginia, the ** proud Old 
Dominion,’’ the mother iecidunmadapiien, 
the mother of the great Northwest, from whence 
I hail, has, by the voice, as recently expressed, of 
her patriotic and chivalric sons, declared her dispo- 
sition to forbear for a time, to give time for delib- 
eration and reflection, with the hope ofareconcilia- 


| tion—with the earnest desire that some measure 


not be whether it will coerce, but whether it will | 


be coerced into submission. I make these sugges- 
tious with the kindest feeling toward my country- 
men in all sections; but these are stubborn facts 
which IL cannot overlook. The State which I, 
i part, represent, contains among its population 
many who owe their nativily to southern soil, and 
who are bound to the southern people by ties of 
consanguinity, as wellasof nationality. Situated 
on the border, separated from the slaveholding 
States of Kentucky and Virginia only by the Ohio 
river, our relations with the southern people are 
intimate, and our interests, in many respects, iden- 
tical. We bavea common interest in the navigation 
of the Ohio and Mississippi rivers, and a common 
interest in maintaining those relations which se- 
cure usequaland uninterrupted rightsin those great 
channels of commerce. The southern States want 
our trade; and we want theirs, except their negroes. 
Why should our relations of peace and amity and 
kindness be destroyed in an angry strife equally 
hazardous to both sections? 

Within the confines of the district which I have 
the honor to represent is the ‘* bloody ground’’ 
upon which occurred the frightful massacre of 
our countrymen, memorable in the country’s his- 
tory, and known as St. Ciair’s defeat; where the 


may be devised and consummated that will satisfy 
the conservative people of all sections. I trust thata 
like spirit will prevailamong the people of the other 


eople, but also | 


border States. I know the people of these States | 
have some cause of complaint against the North. | 


The Constitution has sometimes been disregarded, 
and the laws violated to theirinjury. I regret it. 
I believe the majority of the people of the North 
are opposed to these violations of the national 
compact. Although, in the bitterness of party 


feeling, they may have supported men and meas- | 


ures giving countenance to them, yet, after see- | 


ing and feeling the results of this unwarranted in- | 


terference with the affairs of the people of the 
South, I believe they will not only oppose, but 


use every effort to suppress, violations of law, | 


which may impair the rights of the people of the 


South and disturb fraternal relations between us. | 
Let the people of all our sister States who are | 


now considering the propriety of disunion ae 
before they reach the brink of revolution, anc 


der well the perils into which they precipitate 


themselves and their countrymen, by falling into 
line with the now retreating column. 


Under a vague expectation of providing for | 


their better security and future protection, may 
they not sacrifice peace, and liberty itself, to the 
wild ambition of designing demagogues? 


In conclusion, let me entreat my compeers here, | 


and my countrymen everywhere, to uniteat once, 
to unite speedily, upon some measure which will 
quiet the storm which rages around us, and dis- 
pel the dark cloud of disunion which lowers over 
our heads, that we may again bask in the sun- 
shine of national prosperity and happiness, and 
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STATE OF THE UNION, 


SPEECH OF HON. R. HATTOY 
OF TENNESSEE, i: 
In tHE House or Represenratyye; 
February 8, 1861. 
The House having under consideration the 
the select committee of thirty-three— 
Mr. HATTON said: 
Mr. Speaker: The honorable gentleman from 
New York, (Mr. Sepewick,} who addressed 


sed the 
House last upon yesterday, prefaced his , 


Speect 
with the remark—which has constituted Beene 
ing of almost every other speech during this ges. 
sion—that ‘* we are in the midst of revolution » 

Six States, Mr. Speaker—among them two p 
the original thirteen—have, within the Jast Sate 
days, violently torn themselves loose from tho 
Federal Government, and proclaimed themselyes 
separate and independent States. Others are pro. 
paring to follow theirexample. Our country, wnt] 
recently so peaceful and quiet, is being rapidly 
changed into a great camp of armed men. Wy; 
civil war, with all its train of attendant furies, js 
imminent. 

Can nothing be done to stay this revolution: 
If not, it will sweep usall toacommon ruin. Cay 
nothing be done to save the Government from 
utter destruction? I address this question espe- 
cially to the Republican party. Your leader upon 


report from 


| this floor, [Mr. SHerman,} in this debate re- 
Government. Every feeling ofournatureandevery || 


marked, a few deys since, that if it was not done, 
and * this Republic fell, liberty would die.” Can. 
not the curse of civil war be averted? If not, as 
that distinguished gentleman on the same occas; 
said, ** the condition of our country North, South, 
East, and West, will be worse than that of Mex. 
ico;’’ our fair land scourged and blighted as by the 
hand of an angry God, will be divided into trag- 
ments, in which * military despotisms will be sub- 
stituted for the will of the people.” 

Mr. Speaker, that gentleman earnestly appealed 
to members from the border slave States to arrest 
this storm, and give ** time for peace and concilia- 
tion.’? Sir, Lappeal to him, and to his party upon 
this floor, for the means by which its arrest may 
be made possible. You have the power. It isin 

our hands. Shall we have it; or will you refuse 
it? The struggle between those who would hast- 
ily dissolve the Government and those who would 
preserve it, is going on before you. Six engage- 
ments between these forces, the first’in South 
Carolina and the last in Louisiana, have been 
In every instance our friends have been 
borne down. Are you indifferent as to the result 
of those still in progress? If you are not, | ask 
you to place in our hands the weapons of concilia- 
tion and concession, with which we may cleave 
the armor of ouradversaries. Then, ours will be 
the certain and peaceful triumph—the triumph of 
the Union and the law. Give us that which will 
enable us certainly to assure the people of our 
State of your purpose to deal fairly and justly 
with them. Then, you may reasonably appeal (0 
us to stay the storm. Do that, and we will with 
alacrity, buoyant with hope and confident of vic- 
tory, spring to the contest. Then, you may eX- 

ect, not only that further efforts at secession will 
Ss stopped, but that even those States which have 
so abruptly withdrawn from us may return to the 


| sisterhood of States. 


But, Mr. Speaker, I am met here, by Republi- 
cans, with the oft-repeated question, ‘ What do 
you want us to do?”’ I answer you, gentlemen 
of the North, we demand nothing that it 1s afar 
to ask, that would be dishonorable in you to gran 

I desire, Mr. Speaker, at the outset of what I 
have to say in this connection, to express my 
sincere gratification at the movementalready made 
in the Legislatures of a number of the northern 
States, to repeal whatare called their persons! lib- 
erty laws; laws which, without profitto the North, 
are offensive to the South, and are fruitful only of 
discord and alienation between the two sections. 

Some of you have said, ‘* would you have o'r 
people repeal those laws under threats: I say, 
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entlemen; I would not he ave you — anything 

~ ats. IL would, however, have you repe al 
‘under your own sense of whatisright;u nder 
- own sense of the sacredness of compact 


your own conse iousness of the nece — of 
tic peace and tranquillity, which these laws | 


eo well calculated to disturb. Let these laws 

eedily repe aled, and it will go very far in 
ying the excitement of our people. The adop- 
of the resolution upon this subject, recom- 


ded in the report under consideration, will 


‘itate this end. 
[here are other causes of disturbance between 
North and South. Ithas been alleged by men 
| position mn the South, and bya large por- 
| of the southern people it is believed—with 
what degree of reason I will not stop to inquire— 
it the ultimate purpose of the Republican party 
_ to destroy the institution of slavery in the 

states. 

: am glad to know that it has been pepyaet 
-that party, that, by an ame »ndment of the Con- 
cee this source of apprehension and irri- 
tation shall be put forever at rest. The proposi- 
tion of i distinguished gentleman from Massa- 
husetts, (Mr. Apams »] re ported by the committee 
of thirty-three, would, if adopted, effectually do 


+ 





this.* Itis not pre tended that, under the Consti- | 


tution, as it is, Congress has any right to distarb 
slavery in the States. The proposed amendment 
to the C onstitution | is simply to put it out of the 
ee er of the North ever to acquire such right, by 
amendment by them of the Constitution. 

The questions of slavery in the District of Co- 
lumbia, in the dock-yards wer arsenals, and of 
the inter-State slave trade, have keen subjects of 
much discussion. It is a ‘ntly asserted in the 
South that the Republican party, so soon as it 
shall have the power, will abolish slavery in this 
District, in the dock-yards and arsenals, and pro- 
hibit the inter-State slave trade. The exercise of 
such a power, if you had it, much more its usurpa- 
tion, would be regarded by the whole South asa 
flagrant wrong on that scetion. You say you 
have no intention of exercising any such power, 
if you have it. In the debate last night, the 
gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. Ju NKIN] dis- 
claimed for his party any such intention. This 
disclaimer has beenoften made during this debate. 
The committee of thirty-three say, in the report 
before us, that there is no proposition, from any 
quarter claiming or proposing the exercise of such 
aright. Stil, ge sntlemen, if you have no such 
purpose, would it harm you to place in the Con- 
stitution an amendment that would free our peo- 
ple from any such apprehension? In doing it, 
you would surrender no right which, you say, 
you intend or desire to exercise. 

But, Mr. Speaker, the most serious ground of 
difficulty, at least the one which seems to be the 
most difficult to adjust, is the subject of slavery 
inthe Territories. Not that it is the most im- 
portant. No, sir. Practically, so faras any Ter- 
ritory We now possess is concerned, there is liter- 
ally nothing init. But the politicians of both sec- 
tions of the country have so long and so angrily 
quarreled over it, that the people have gotitinto 
their heads that there is something vitally con- 
cerning them in it. Hence, they are obdurately 
tenacious of their respective views. 

Gentlemen of the Republican party have said to 
us: would you have us surrender our principles? 

reply, must we abandon ours? You say you 
are right; may you not be in error? You say that 

‘are Wrong; may we not be in the right? Sup- 
pose , the Ns that this question as to the power and 


Joint resolution to amend the Constitution of the Uni- 
ted States, reported by Mr. Corwin. from the committee of 
thirty- three: 

Be it resolved by the Senate and House of Representatives 
of ti he United States of America in Congress assembled, (two 
th irds of both Houses concurring,) That the following arti- 


cle be proposed to the Legislatures of the several States as | 


ai amendment to the Constitution of the United States, 


“= ich, when ratified by three fourths of said Legislatures, 
a hall be valid, toall intents and purposes,as part of the said 
Onstitution : 


Agticie 12, No amendmentof this Constitution having 


‘on between their citizens and those de scribed in sec- 
‘second of the first article of the Constitution as “ all 
‘er persons,”’ shall originate with any State that does not 
ognize that relation within its own limits, or shall be 


lid without the assent of every one of the States compos- | 
ing the Union. 


re 


wv 


s object any interference within the States with the | 


duty of Congress in the Territories was an open 
one: I ask you, ought you not to defer to some 
extent to our opinions? But wes ay itts not an 
open question. We say that it has been adjudi- 
cated by a competent tr ibunal, deciding that we 
are rightand that you are in error. 

You say the opinion of the court to which I 
refer was a mere obiter dictum, and consequently 
has none of the weightof the judgment of a court. 
For the sake of argument let us grantit. Still you 
must confess that seven out of nine of the judges 
of the Supreme Court have, inelaborate opinions, 
declared that we were right and that you were 

' wrong. This being the status of the legal argu- 


ment between us, I submit to you, gentlemen, | 


| whether the proposition which we make to you 
is not a fair one: that we compromise our difficul- 
tics by an amendme ntto the Constitution provid- 
ing—what? That in all the territory of the United 
States north of 36° 30’ north latitude, your theory 
shall be recognized, and be put into practical op- 
eration, and that in all the territory south of that 
line, our theory shall practically prevail. 

Certain gentlemen of the Republic an party have 
said, in answer to this view of the subject, and 
by way of apology for their obstinate refusal to 
counsel concession and compromise, that they are 
but following in the footsteps of Washington and 
Je fie rsonand other distinguished men ofthe South, 
who, at an early day, expressed opinions unfa- 
vorable to the extension of slavery. Mr. Spe 9 r 
if this argument were not otherwise unsound, } 
fallacy would be made apparent by the fact cal 
I might refer not only to what distinguished men 
of the Nor th, at an early day, said, but what they 
did, to prove not only that African slavery was 
right, but that the foreign slave trade wasa traffic 
to be fostered and protected. Your ancestors 
held slaves so long as they were profitable, and 
insisted on the right of carr ying on the slave trade 
for twenty-one ye ars after theadoption of the Con- 
stitution. The most rigorous fugitive slave law 
ever ii) existence on the American continent was 
enacted by the ancestry ofthe gentlemen of New 


England, by which fugitive slaves were captured | 


and returned to their masters atthe public expense, 

and with as litde reference to the formalities of the 

law as are observed, to-day,in my State in the case 
of a horse posted as an estray. 

Now, Mr. Speaker, with all deference and kind- 
ness to gentlemen, whether of the North or South 
| —separating the arguments of gentlemen from the 
gentlemen themselves—I will be excused for say- 
ing that all such reasoning,as to what is now ex- 
pe die nt and proper to be done, predicated on any 
such facts, is shallow and dangerous sophistry. 
If persisted in by gentlemen, and made the basis 
of their action, amidst the complications that sur- 
round us, all hope of restoring harmony and good 
fellowship between the sections, will prove illu- 

sory. 

The brief hour allowed me will not permit me 
to dwell longer here. I have merely glanced at 

| some of the most prominent sources of difference 
between the North and South. There are other 
causes of disagreement; but — are such as | 
believe can be easily adjusted. Cannot these like- 
wise be arranged? If we are not recreant to the 
holy trust imposed on us by our fathers, they 
can be, and will be, arranged, and that, too, with- 
out further delay. 

Suppose, Mr. Speaker, that you and I are trav- 
eling in Opposite directions along a narrow path- 

way crossing afearful chasm. By careand mutual 
assistance we may pass each other. Shall each 
insist that he is entitled to the w hole space, and 
determine to drive the other back? And that if 
we cannot do this, we will engage in a struggle 
that will precipitate us both into the de »pths below? 

If we are irreconcilable and deadly enemies, we 

may. We will not, if we are friends, sincerely 

anxious for each other’s good. 

Then, Mr. Speaker, I again ask gentlemen on 
my right whe ther this xciting and dangerous, 
though empty quarrel about slavery in the T'erri- 

| tories, shall not,in a spirit of fairness and friend- 
ship, be set forever at rest? 

Among the youngest members of the House, it 
would iil become me to make any reflection on 
the manner in which gentlemen upon this floor 
| perform their duties to the c country. IT must be 
|| pardoned for saying, however, that I have been 
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Ho. or Reps. 


| pained, from the first day of the session till the 


present time, at th. seeming indiff » of Rep- 
resentatives, from both Northand South, inregard 
to propostuions w bich vitally concern the very eXx- 
~ nee of the Government. 

Gentlemen from the North say: ** What have 
we done to bring about this angry and dangerous 
excitement in the country, that we should now be 


expected to come forward with sacrifices to allay 


| building is on fire. 


| ing to you. 


it??? Gentlemen, there are those—and | amamong 
them—who think you have largely contributed to 
create it. There are those who charge that you 
are responsible for it all. How this is, it is not 


|| essential to my argument to inquire. 


Three of you reside beneath the same roof The 
Leposing In it are your wives 
It contains valuable stores belong- 
The flames are rapidly spreading. 
If: not speedily stayed, the whole will be burn ‘d 
to the ground, your property destroyed, and the 
lives of your families put in jeopardy. Which 
one of you will quietly fold his arms and refuse 
to make an effort to extinguish the flames, satis- 


and children. 


| fying himself by de elaring to the others, that the 


| ernment that was ever devised by man. 


| future. 


fire did not originate in his part of the House? 
You, Mr. Speaker, and I, your constituents and 
my constituents, your family and my family , are 
the peaceful dwe ‘Hers in the fairest fabric of Gov- 
In it are 
deposited our ancestral glory, our peace and se- 
curity for the present, our most cherished hopes 
of peace and of prosperity and of honor in the 
Itis on fire. Flames, fierce as hell, are 
consuming it. Men of the North, would you 
prevent its destruction? You have it in your 
power. Without risk, without sacrifice, without 
dishonor, you can do it. You have butto speak, 
and itis done. In the name of those by whose 
blood tt was cemented; in the name, not of Ten- 
nessee, but of acommon humanity; inthe name of 
the people of these States, whose servants you are 
I deinand to know if you will longer stand in- 
differently by, and see it tumble in ruins before 
your 

Inthe debate on yesterday it was remarked by 
fh jilleranhe d gentleman, thatif the concessions 
now asked for, by the South, were granted by the 
North, it would mar the beauty of our Govern- 
ment and injuriously affect its character for use- 
fulness and stability. Mr. Speaker, I do not 
believe such would be the case. I totally dissent 
from any such opinion. But suppose he is right: 
sull, would he be justified in his purpose to re fuse 
terms of concession and adjustment? No, sir. 
Your house is on fire: will you say to the firemen, 
‘do not cast water upon my dwelling, you will 
injure the furniture within??? Such conduct, 
Mr. Speaker, were arrant madness. Yet, sir, in 
all kindness to gentlemen, let me say, if they will 


| sit by and see this Government de stroyed, lest 


perchance, in their effort to save it, some feature 
they may admire or think mate rial in its struc- 
ture should be injured or destroyed, their con- 
duct will have sull less of reason in it. 

But there are those here from the South who, 
i fear, instead of being disposed to cast water upon 
the fire, are industriously adding fuel to the flames. 
With such gentlemen [ would earnestly remon- 
strate. Gentlemen, in the name of God, | ask you 
to stop and consider. What are your constitu- 
ents—whose rights and whose interests you are 
bound, by every obligation of honor, jealousiy 
and fearlessly to guard—what are they to gain, 


| what may they not lose, by your hasty destrue- 


tion of the Government? ‘I'he dissolution of this 
Union! Will it remedy a single evil? Will it not 
ageravate those now comple ned of, and to their 
number add thousands, which, in the Union, can 
never exist? 

We complain of the personal liberty laws. 
Will our withdrawal from the Union repeal them ? 
Will it not add to their number others more in- 


, jurious and offensive ? 


We complain that our slaves eseape to the free 
States, and thatthe laws of Congress intended for 
their recapture are not faithfully executed. Will 
a dissolution of the Union restrain them from 
escaping? Will the abrogation of the laws—con- 
sequent upon disunion—intended to return them 


| to us, cause these laws to be fuithfully enforced ? 


We complain that our slaves escape through the 
| free States to Canada, whence we have no hope of 
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getting them back. 


converted into another Canada, differing only from 
the other, in that it will be immediately upon our 
borders, and to reach it the slave will have no need 
of the underground railway? 

We complain that we have not the right of 
transit through, and temporary residence in, the 
free States with our slaves. One northern State 
now gives to us these rights. Others, we have 
reason to hope, may follow her example. One 
thing is manifest, we are not more likely to get 
them out of, than in, the Union, as it isa privilege 
granted us by no foreign State. 

We complain that the soil of one of our States 
has been invaded by armed men, whose fiendish 
purpose was to incite Insurrection among our 
slaves. When Virginia shall constitute a portion 
of a southern confederacy, will the danger of a 
repetition of this mad and most wicked undertak- 
ing be lessened? By whom were Brown and his 
fellov-conspirators captured and placed in the 
hands of the law, that they might expiate upon 
the gallows the guilt of their most unnatural 
crimes? By the forces of the Federal Govern- 
ment. Will these forces prove more efficacious 
for our protection when we shall have renounced 
all allegiance to the Government and forfeited all 
cluim to its interposition? Shall the hordes of 
northern fanatics, whose impudent interference 
with what does not in the least concern them, we 
so justly complain of, and from whom is our only 
danger of invasion to be apprehended, shall the 
be restrained by the strong arm of the States uni- 
ted, or shall they be let loose upon us, as were 
the Goths and Vandals upon southern Europe? * 

We complain that northern Governors refuse 
to promptly deliver up, as they should, fugitives 
from justice—persons who have stolen our slaves, 
for example. When the North shall become to 
us a foreign nation, we will not have, in such a 


case, under any extradition treaty we will be able | 


to make, even a pretext to demand such fugitive. 
We have reference made in the pone of this 
morning to a case now pending in Canada, where 


a fugitive slave, who slew a man in Missouri Who | 


was attempting te capture him, has been de- 
manded. And although the authorities of Canada 
were disposed to surrender the murderer, so fa- 
natical are the English people in their hatred to 
slavery, a writ of habeas corpus has been issued 
by the British courts to remove him to England, 
in order that he may be discharged. 

We complain that equal and exact justice is not 
done us inthe Territories; at least, that there is a 
powerful party in the North that have declared 
their intention to prevent us carrying our slaves 
there. 

The adjudication of the Supreme Court in the 
Dred Scott case, has put it out of the power of 
that party to do this,if they would. But if such 
a power existed and was exercised, I submit to 
gentiemen from the South if a remedy for this 
flagrant injustice to us isto be found in the abso- 
lute surrender of the Territories, for every pur- 
pose, to the North? Would this repair the wrong, 
or heal our wounded honor? 

A leading journalist of Virginia, in an elabo- 
rate article—marked and sent to my address— 
urging the immediate secession of his State, be- 
cause, as he says, *‘the North has deliberately, 
unjustly, and tyrannically driven us from the Ter- 
ritories,’’ concludes one of his paragraphs with 
this heroic announcement: 

‘© We go forth with only the soil beneath our feet for our 


inheritance, asking but to be let alone by these who have 
proved themselves our enemies, and determined to fight if 


we are not let alone.”’ 

Is this the spirit of ‘the Old Dominion ?’’ Cer- 
tainly it is not. Itis not the spirit of the men 
whom I represent. They are not prepared to re- 
treat and surrender to the North our vast public 
domain, purchased with their blood and treasure. 
I do not comprehend, sir, that character of chiv- 
alry which, in one breath, recommends the break- 
ing up of the Government, because of an appre- 





* The adoption of the following resolution is recom- 
mended by the committee of thirty-three : 

‘+ Resolved, That each State be also respectfully requested 
to enact such laws as will prevent and punish any attempt 
whatever in such State to recognize or seg on foot the law- 
less invasion of any other State or Territory.” 


Will our condition be im- | 
proved when the free States shall, by our act, be | 
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hended denial to the people of the South of the right 
to carry slaves to the Territories; and in the next, 
announces its readiness to timidly abandon every 
character of right in and to such Territories, be- 
cause, as the writer just referred to says, ‘‘ the 
North have decided against slavery at the ballot- 
box.’’ 

If our connection with the Government is 
broken, Tennesseeans wil] feel that they have 
brought humiliation and not honor upon them- 
selves, if their interests in the Territories are thus 
to be surrendered to the North. 

But, does any advocate of secession say we will 
have a part of the Territories, if need be, by force? 
What becomes, in that event, of the feast to which 
you invite my people, of a ** peaceable secession ?”’ 

The truth is—and I want my people to know it— 
the purpose of the leaders of secession, who would 
seem to imagine that they had exclusive custody 
of southern rightsand southern honor, is to shame- 
Sully surrender all the Territories tothe North. There 


| is neither honor or profit in such a course. As 
| the Representative of a people who have made as 


great sacrifices and shed as much blood in the ac- 
quirement of these Territoriesas any in the Union, 
I protest against it. 

What do they promise us in lieu of the vast do- 
mainthus givenup? The privilege, sir, of getting, 
if we can, portions of Mexicoand Central Amer- 
ica. How itis to be done, has not been explained. 
By force, and without provocation? If so—were 
it practical—I denounce it as unworthy of a civ- 
ilized people. Shall we imitate the example of 


| the bandit and savage, who fight for plunder, and 


not for glory or honor? I repeat, how is it to be 
done? By purchase? We have neither money or 
credit to buy. Sir, it is childish fatuity to dream 
of our getting it either by force or with money. 
The British Government, whose recognition the 
seceding States are now so earnestly seeking, and 
without whose aid they cannot hope to maintain 
themselves, will never permit it. hat Govern- 
ment is, of all others, the most fanatical in its 
opposition to African slavery. She exercises 
sovereignty over the greater portion of Central 
America; and upon Mexico, in which Government 
she is known to have procured the abolition of 
slavery, her citizens hold adebt of over two hun- 
dred million dollars. She willnever permit us to 
teuch one foot of it. 

Is it not, then, your duty to stay your hands, 
and see whether the evils complained of may not 
be remedied in the Union, and those which will 
certainly be consequent upon dismemberment, 
avoided? 

Appeals are addressed to us in softand winning 

hrase about ‘‘our sister States of the South.’”’ 
ont are pronounced upon the ‘‘ glorious little 
South Carolina;’’ and we are asked if we can hes- 
itate to follow ‘** her noble example.”’ 

Mr. Speaker, I have nothing unkind to say of 
South Carolina. No one of her sons is here to 


| speak for her, to-day. Within her borders, under 


the lead of Marion and Sumter, my ancestry suf- 
fered and sacrificed much that she might be free. 
Her soil was wet with their blood, and in it, to- 
day, repose the bones of those who fell in her 
service. Her commercial metropolis was the birth 
place and early home of my father. Let no hos- 
tility to her people be attributed to me. Though 
she has acted most precipitately, wronged the 
Government, and injured my people, still my wish 
is, whether united or not with Tennessee, that 
“length of days may be in her right hand, and 
in her left riches and honor; may her ways be 
ways of pleasantness, and all her paths be peace.”’ 

But whatever may be my feelings personally to 
her people, I owe it to the generous men who sent 
me here, to warn them against the folly of being 
controlled by her mad counsels, or in the least in- 
fluenced by her example of weakness and wicked- 
ness. She advises rebellion against the best Gov- 
ernment on earth; I say cabalilons for that is the 
true and manly word. 

The doctrine of peaceable secession I utterly 
repudiate. As a remedy, under the Constitution, 
I believe it to be ean without warrant. We 
have, however, reserved to us the great inherent 
right, that overrides all constitutions, of revolu- 
tion. When it is no longer tolerable for Tennes- 
seeans to remain in the Union, I trust they will 
boldly proclaim themselves in rebellion, and meet 
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its responsibilities like men. The right and 4, 
duty of rebellion usually go together. Gos 
ment is instituted for the benefit of the Poy _ = 
When so perverted that the agerevat. aoe _ 
more than overbalanced by the injuries it ind, = 
it is the right, and, generally, then it become 
duty, of the people to throw off such Governmen 
This is, however, a question which it is unprofit, 
able to discuss. Whether the withdrawal 7. 
State is called secession or revolut 


icts 
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important. The practical question js. « what 
vrofit”’ shall we have in doing what South Con 
fina advises? - 
Let us hear one of her own citizens UPON the 
subject of secession: - 
‘Tt is no redress for the past, it is no security ¢ r the 
future. Itis only a magnificent sacrifice of tho 


" ; d the preseny 
without in anywise gaining in the future. ad a 7 “4 
> tie 


intensity of my conviction on the subject, that if secos 
should take place—and of which Ihave no idea, for, - 
not believe in such STUPENDOUS MADNESsS—J shql/ 
the institution of slavery as doomed, and that the 
in our blindness, has made us the instrument 
struction.”’ 


This is the language of Mr. Boyce, late a Rep. 
resentative upon this floor from South Carolina 
in an address, but a few years since, to the people 
of his State who were then threatening secession, 

He thought it ‘* stupendous madness" 
a magnificent sacrifice of the present, without jy 
any wise gaining in the future.’’ If it took place 
he said, he would *‘ consider the institutioy of 
slavery doomed, and that the great God in thei 
blindness had made them the instruments of jis 
destruction.”’ 

The idea of making a nation out of South Caro. 
lina seemed to strike himas absurd. In the same 
address, he said: 

** South Carolina cannot become a nation. God makes 
nations—not man. You cannot extemporize a nation out 
of South Carolina. It is simply impossible ; we have not 
the resources. We could exist by tolerance ; and what that 
tolerance would be, when we consider the present hiosti 
spirit of the age to the institution of slavery, all may readily 
imagine. I trust we may never have to look upon the paiy- 
fuland humiliating spectacle. From the weakness of our 
national Government a feeling of insecurity would arise, 
and capital would take the alarm and leave us. Butit may 
be said, ‘* Let capital go!”? Tothis I reply, that capital isthe 
life-blood of a modern community ; and in losing it, you 
lose the vitality of the State.’ 


cons ley 
great God, 
Of its de. 


only 


He could see no profit in secession—nothing but 
ruin. 

The leaders in this movement in the cotton 
States, and others who are aspiring to position 
with them, tell us that they ‘* loved the Union as 
our fathers made it.’? What is it now? Just 
what our fathers made it. If not, in what bas it 
been changed? We have the same Constitution. 
There is not a law—not one—upon our Federal 
statute-book of which we complain. The adjudi- 
cations of the Supreme Court, upon all questions 
affecting southern institutions, are precisely as we 
would have them. The statesmen of the South 
have dictated the entire policy of the Federal 
Government upon slavery since the formation of 
the Constitution. If there is an exception to this 
rule, I would ask to be informed of it. There is 
none, sir. What then becomes of this twaddle of 
gentlemen about their love of ‘* the Unionas itcame 
from our fathers ?”’ 

As I have said before, there are serious grounds 
of complaint on our part against the North. Vo 
one of them, however, has its origin in the Con- 
stitution, in the Union, or in any law enacted by 
Congress. Most of them, all that are serious, May 
be remedied in the Union. All of them more 
effectually in it than out of it. ; 

But as a reason for our hurrying out of the 
Union, we are told by the leaders in South Car 
olina and other cotton States that we are “ 0) 
pressed, and have been for years;’’ that “ the yoke 
of bondage must be thrown off;’’ “ that we must 
be free.”? We, of the border States, have not been 
aware of our sad condition. Men of all parties, 
in Tennessee, at least, have innocently been of the 
opinion that they were ‘‘free.’’ Until this storm 
of disunion broke over their heads, they were = 
tainly happy and prosperous; as contented with 
their Government as any people on earth. but, 
it seems our contentment was the result of ou! 
ignorance and stupidity. ndly 

The chivalry of the cotton States have kindly 
stepped forward and informed us that we had = 
the sensibility to feel an insult, nor the sense 
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ind the teow when we are wronged. They have gen- | union. I confess, sir, to the weakness of having || or to my State. If my home, my wife, my child- 
Tovern. _ Jy assumed, gentlemen of the border States, || too long acted upon such considerations. Assen- || ren, my property, my honor—all I most love and 

n erously ass ’ 


verned, the guardianship of both our interests and our |} tinels, we are false to our duty if we fail to ap- || most prize—if these are deemed insufficient guar- 


ro0d js honor; and, for the protection of the one, and the | prise those we ve of dangers which, if || antees of my loyalty to Tennessee, and of my will- 
inflicts, ‘ ndication of the other, they counsel that we put || seen, may be avoi ed. It is folly in us, anyhow, || ingness to share whatever of burdens or dangers 
mes the - onardy ourevery material interest, and then— || to delude ourselves with the idea that the Aboli- | may be in store for her people, no empty declama- 
nMent, commit suicide ! How, Mr. Speaker, shall we of || tionist of the North does not comprehend fully || tion in which I might indulge here, would be more 














Nprofit. the border States ever be able to repay our south- || what will be the effect of disunion upon the whole || satisfactory. 
‘al of a sii brethren for this unselfish and considerate | South, especially upon us of the border States. J will not say that Lam wholly free from that 
1OW un. al vice? Should we, after respectful consideration | Hear Lloyd Garrison : | shameful weakness which leads mankind to watch 
** what of their counsels, inform them that the remedies || « At last the covenant with death is annulled, and the || and follow the popular breeze. No, sir, but if, 
h Car, ail aon tee . > EVI ine 1} agreement with hell broken, by the action of South Caro- |; at this time, with my convictions of duty, | should 
Caro. yroposed are worse than the evils complained of, || ag ) ) oe o- |) me, y yt 
and beg to be permitted to choose our own mode || ene ae ee eae ee eee bend before the angry storm that is oweeping over 
the P . eV D “6 Zs = a oe : : : ras F »SDi self, rine dis- 
ON the and measure of redress of all grievances, and ‘* to || lions who are wearing the galling chains of slavery, for as- || ™Y State, | would despise myself, and bring dis 
regulate our own domestic concerns in our own | suredly the day of your redemption draws nigh, bringing |; honor upon my children. J will not do it. [may 
? for the way,’ I trust we will be pardoned. } liberty to you and salvation to the whole land.” | be overwhelmed. Such isthe probable result. Be 
present, Mr. Speaker, I do not think I have mistaken } Phillips prays for the utter destruction of the || itso. The cause is worthy of sacrifice. In no 
me the the motives of South Carolina. Her purpose has || Union, in order that its restraints may be got rid || event, however, though those whose approbation 
ata not been the redress of southern grievances, but || of, and that the protection it affords to slavery || and good opinion I should regret to lose shall, 
consider the total and final destruction of the Union, and the | may be withdrawn. He says: | upon my return to them, frown upon me; in no ' 
amend, establishment ofagovernment, the policy of which i «All hail, disunion ! Sacrifice everything for the Union? || event, L repeat, can I be robbed of that richest of - 
= its do. she expects to control. Disunion, which has, in || God forbid! Sacrifice everything to keep South Carolina || earthly blessings—the consciousness of having et 
R the language of Mr. Rhett, been ‘* a matter which | - Fm terngel perm ana eye de ged pt | done what my carefully informed judgment told F 
—_ has been gathering head for thirty years; dis- || will speed the parting guest. Let her not stand upon the = was right. P 5 . Ka: 
rolina, union for the purpose of reopening the African || order of her going, but go at once. Give her the forts and | Mr. Speaker, the voice of passion Is not always ; 
people slave trade, or some other imagined advantage to || arsenals and sub-treasuries, and lend her jewels of silver the voice of duty, and the public good is often sac- » 
anon, herself, having been determined on, her policy was || 4nd gold, and Egypt will rejoice that she has departed. | rificed to an unreasoning impulse. During the : 
‘ } ‘ . | . . q 
~** only tosecure the speedy cooperation of the othercotton || Again: in the same harrangue, he declares: | second term of George Washingtonas President, ¥ 
hout in States, and then coerce the border States to follow, || _ We are disunionists, not from any love of separate con- || you remember that the French Government de- $e, 
t place, by forcing upon them, in the language of Governor || a eee ignesen of the thonennd aon — clared war against England, and it became her } 
“Saggy : ; : . « uneaieeene. tines ana ed W : 
tion of Gist, the alternative of ‘* emancipating their slaves || sak vik al Ula Walon, te act vid of elavery* “woe || undisguised purpose to draw us into an alliance i 
in their going into the southern confederacy,”’ a con- | ; eee ws 4: 3 9s , | with herin her stupendous schemes of revolution. of 
8 of its can age her favorite theor , aoe trade | Sir, the Garrisons and Giddingses, the Yanceys || The edad mind enone d s ion “ , 
s erac 7 | . . . ‘° i} » °C ‘xc ’ . , t Bf 
a Tireet taxation will be put into Sestionl ope- || and Rhetts, are practically conniving together in | for co San talons. aid Sinedidhenet , ' 
1 Caro. —s teint neat Ra aieiaaie fs my || ® wicked conspiracy, to result in the ruin of the HT wishes te: Uiitisiaiiing: wretene camibaiae’ unddieniens 
1 sam portal 7 : hf most vital interest of my State. Shall | applaud || ° 3 we eee ’ ie 
e same colleague [Mr. Netson] said most truthfully a || -", ~ re. 5 and to immolate upon the altar of popular ven- > 
few days since, * Tennessee wil! never be coerced || it? No. Should I condemn and denounce it? I || geance all who dared to pause, ere they yielded » 
e c > oy aL »g re > Bs re > ne » r 
; . should. ; rs ; : ; 
d makes by men North or South.’’ She will do what she | d S I do . . a | their plaudits to the bloody actors in that tragedy ; 
tion 04 : cad Mr. Speaker, among the many cunning devices : 5 ‘ 
Bion ont believes best to comport with her dignity and resorted to by * the precipit torn?” of the day to | of mankind. ; 
ave not . sd tc r > prec i s ; ; ' 
mn at hone, and — nn ee Re oe ne | accomplish their ends, theemployment of the term | Washington stood almost alone, yet he stood : 
of her citizens. As one of her Representatives || | yi ssionist is becoming quite common, ‘Shall || firmly His cool penetration detected the true ; 
- bale eee eee mg he || Tennessee submit to be ruled over by Lincoln?” || character of the sanguinary assassins of France. i 
yu e ; : . = : aaeaeaal ada taal q 
it — y ’ q Y || Sir, no President has ever yet ruled over Tennes- || emg gna — _— presence, ne f 
Id aise, ay. see. Our Presidents are not the rulers, but the || from him its venom and its vengeance, enthronec , 
mth may Without assuming to havea monopoly ofallthe |) oo nis of the people. | in virtue and conscious rectitude, he breasted and ‘ 
—— courage and sensibility in the land, her people have Meanted snaneitos to all the reanwed # f || weathered out the storm, emphatically stood in i 
g it, you ‘ust reciat f all that concerns either her Elected according to all the ri quire orms o ents " ; 
& JUS, APETOtIaNIeR & d id law, it is but a sickly and disgusting affectation the breach, and saved his country from the curse 4 
nghts or her honor; and should the evil day come, f senaihils A enieit fon on , || of a wanton war with England, alike securing the 
‘ine bat ‘hen a resort to arms shall be necessary to the || Of sensibility and spirit, for any man to assume || , stand, curing 
alent Seither. “4 het anam ih Ve her || that there will be humiliation or dishonor to any || P©ace and safety, and maintaining the dignity and : 
ee en ee ere Oe eee Te ee: ce ohn oral sited mention ne hw Bie. Lincol good faith, of the nation. When passion had sub- 
cotton : . fearl d dv f tate, in the rightful performance by Mr. Lincoln |} 5° ’ 
( sons will prove quite as fearless and as ready for 5 c : led. tl hole Americ ople c nded hi fe 
Ositior lic | | f | | bee of all the functions of the Presidency. sided, the whole American people commended his : 
a 7 the a eee aa eb aed a ese " I submit to the Constitution. I submit to the || Course. be 
—— protuse 18 sae P : = hick “ti f sal th. adminis- Mr. Speaker, because General Scott has refused % 
: Jue Mr. Speaker, the great question the people of || high sanctions of a most solemn oath, adminis : iSc ; 
Pid Mr. Spee ’ 4 quest he peop hemaa not tienbdeale ee : . || to give countenance to what his judgment con- mi 
t has it I : hav. de : will tl ered to meat thatdesk, to support it—yes, sir, sup s 
as the border States have to consider, is: will they , : d h "4 
; : : : port it, not destroyit. Is there one here who would || @©™0S, Men who were 
tution. take their own interests into their own hands and > eos be : = ' ; . i 
Federal dare to defend them from attack from every quar- || ™"¢ lightly estimate the obligations of his oath ? Mewling and puking in the nurse’s arms, 
adjudi- ter, or shall they permit themselves to be brow- “If any, speak ; when he, amidst showers of bullets, led our forces 
estions beaten into submission to the schemes of the selfish wey Ries awe 5 efiended.” to victory at Chippewa and Lundy’s Lane—yes, 
y as we and ambitious leaders of a disastrous revolution; Mr. Speaker, I am determined not to be driven | political fledglings, who were not born fora score 
p South whether they shall take time to ascertain what from the faithful performance, of what I conceive |) of years afterward, are now perverting his lan- 
Federal guarantees they can secure for their — and || my duty, by the mad cry of crazy enthusiasts; || guage, ascribing to him opinions and purposes 
ation of for the full enjoyment of their rights in the Union, || Or shall I be seduced from its discharge, by the || which he has emphatically disclaimed, and de- 
1 to this or whether they will tamely submit to be dragged artful appliances of unscrupulous and interested nouncing him as ‘a traitor to the South.”’ 
There is —inconsiderately dragged—without the remotest || disturbers of the public tranquillity. Asan American, having a property in the riches 
addle of possibility of advantage to themselves, into a cot- On walking with a friend through the Rotunda || of this old soldier’s glony, I thank God, that, as 
s itcame ton confederacy, in which they are to constitute this morning, looking upon the magnificent paint- || in physical stature, like Saul of old, he towers 
the exposed frontier. I say, without the remotest || 1Ngs that adorn its walls, illustrative of scenes in || above any of the people *‘ from his shoulders and 
trounds possibility ofadvantage, sir, forthe reason, that not || the early history of our country—its battles, its || upward,” so in the attributes of virtue and integ- 
th. No even the veriest Utopian projector of a southern || Sacrifices, and its victories—and thinking of its || rity and patriotism, he rises so inconceivably above 
he ra confederacy, has ever yet had the ingenuity to || present greatness, my heart swelled with patriotic || his silly and malicious revilers, their poisoned 
cted DY | 
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suggest any possible good that will accrue to us, 
in any degree compensating for the almost innu- 
merable ills that every informed and reflecting 
man knows will inevitably follow upon our sep- 
aration from the Union. 

_ltis my opinion this day—and if, for any con- 
sideration, I should fail to express it, 1 would be 
guilty of unfaithfulness to my people—that the 


emotion; and as I gazed into the majestic face 


of that god-like man—our Washington—a vow | 


leaped unbidden from my heart to my lips—may 


it stand recorded in Heaven !—that never, so long | 
as I was permitted to live upon the earth, would | 


I do one act, or utter one sentiment, intended to 
alienate the feelings of one section of my coun- 
try from the other, or to weaken the sacred bonds 








arrows fall harmlessly at his feet. 

But my time is nearly exhausted. I have spoken 
freely, candidly—I will not say boldly—my hon- 
est convictions. It has been my purpose, if pos- 
sible, to throw into this great argument some word 
or thought—in the same spirit in which the widow 
cast her single mite into the treasury—that per- 


chance might result in good to my country. 
Convinced that anything like a reconstruction 
of the Government, if the further progress of \lis- 
solution is not checked, is impossible, my ol;ject 
has been to implore Representatives from al! sec- 


which bind together its various parts! If there be 
those upon this floor who think that the expres- 
sion of such feelings and sentiments is evidence 
of disloyalty to the South, I can afford to despise 


leaders of the disunionists of the cotton States, in 
their reckless selfishness, their utter disregard of 
what may be essential to our interests and safety, 
are practically our enemies, as truly as are the 
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most unprineipled fanatics of the North. Already 
they have reduced the value of our property more 
than all the efforts of abolitionism combined; and 
itis now for us to determine whether we will per- 
mit them to consummate our ruin. 

Mr. Speaker, the suggestion has been made 
‘hat, as southern Representatives, it is unwise in 
us, in the hearing of men from the North, to speak 
of our apprehensions of evil in the event of dis- 


their opinions. Ifthere be one here who can look 


upon such scenes, and in their presence contem- | 
plate the present disastrous condition of the coun- | 


try unmoved, without pain, mark him well; ‘*‘ he 
is fit for treason.”’ 


** Let no such man be trusted.’’ 


[Applause. ]} 
I shall not follow the example of gentlemen in 


oomgoal 


tions on this floor to moderation and liberality, 
forbearance and justice. 

To my ardent and excited friends of the South 
let me say, in conclusion, as the liberties and free 
institutions which we have so highly prized, were 


| acquired by one Revolution, they may be lost by 


another. 
To the men of the North let me say, if you in- 


making protestations of my devotion to the South || tend conciliation and compromise with your breth- 
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ren of the South, 
yoursel ve for he 
Crovernment is 


If the 
ried, sce to it that its 


sitation or reluctance 
to be sub 
destruction is 
able 


sand criminal obstinacy. 


To members of all parties and from all sections, 


in this House, let me say: shall we not, in this | 
hour of ow country’s yp ril, lift ourselves high | 


above that narrow view, bounded by the contracted 
horizon of self, of party, or of section, and thereby 
preserve to mankind the only example of well- 
regulated liberty in the world? Or shall we—in- 
different to all the memories of the past; heedless 
to the claims of humanity; wrapped ina stolid sel- 
fishness, see the glory of our fathers sink into their 
childrens’ shame? I beseech you, brethren, to 
consider well the momentous issues before us; act 
upon them justly, firmly, as becometh men, to 
whose keeping have been intrusted the highest 
privileges ever given to man,and who are respons- 
ible to posterity and to God for their transmis- 
sion, unimpaired to those who are to come after us. 


When before Milan, Napoleon I, in addressing | 


his army, drawn up around him, told them that 
when they returned to their homes in France, their 
countrymen, pointing to them, would say: ‘‘ He 
belonged to the army in Italy.”’ 


Mr. Speaker, if, on account of our wicked per- | 
versencss and want of patriotism, our country ts | 


not saved, and revolution and civil war ensue; 
when the youth of the country shall have been 
cut down like grass, our cities and villages burned, 
and our fields laid waste; when our ears shall be 


their children, with merited scorn and maledic- 

tions, we will be pointed at by our fellow-citizens, 

who willsay,as in shame we avert our faces, ‘‘ He 
: 7 


was a member of the Thirty-Sixth Congress! 


STATE OF 'THE UNION. 


SPEECH OF HON. A. J. HAMILTON, | 


OF TEXAS, 
In rue House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
February 1, 1861. 

The House having under consideration the report from 
the select committee of thirty-three— 

Mr. LLAMILTON said: 

Mr. Speaker: Inthe hour allotted me under 
the rules, | am very sensible that I shall not be 
alle to express fully the views which I entertain 
upon all the subjects embraced in the discussion 
now pending in the House. But, sir, so far as I 
shall be able, during the time allotted to me, to 


express myself at all, I do trust that I shall not | 


be misunderstood by gentlemen on either side of 
the Elouse. I shall do little more than state prop- 
ositions which seem to me to be true, and the 
conclusions which I deem just. 

Much has been said, in this discussion, in re- 
gard to the question of the legal or constitutional 
secession of a sovereign State. I will state my 
conclusions upon that subject after stating one or 
two propositions which, I think, are undeniable, 
and then pass from this branch of the subject. 
W hetherthe Constitution, so called, is a compact 
between sovereign States, or whether it 1s to be 


regarded as the act of the aggregate people of the | 
several sovereign States comprising the Union, | 
itis, nevertheless, the Constitution of the United | 


States. 
{ confess, Mr. Speaker, that I have been some- 


what astonished recently, in reading the debates | 


in this Llouse and in the other branch of the na- 
tional Congress, at what seems to be, for the first 


time, an effort made to satisfy the public mind, || 


that the organic law of this great Government— 
and which, for more than three fourths of a cen- 
tury, has been regarded as the Constitution, the 


‘‘organic law, the supreme law of the land’’— | 
But, not 


is something less than a constitution. 
being able at this moment to recur to all the argu- 
ments which have been made for this purpose, I 
may be permitted, without intending any discour- 
tesy, to allude to the able argument of one of the 
Senators from Texas, delivered in the Senate a 
tew days past,—a gentleman of high attainments, 


not only asa publicist, but an able jurist, who, | 
for long years, wore the ermine of the State I have | 


the honor in part to represent, as her highest ju- 
dicial officer, and who, within my own knowl- 


leave no room to reproach 


not attributable to your unreason- 





pact . 





| pactis not aconstitution. 
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edge, time and again, in solemn decisions, has 
proclaimed that the Constitution of the United 
States is ** the supreme law of the land,’’ to which 


not only the people of one State, but of every 


State in the Union, must bow in obedience; and 
before which Constitution, and the laws made in 
pursuance thereof, all the constitutions and laws 
of the several States must submit, when found to 
be in conflict. But I find in his speech there isan 
ingenious, but I must be permitted to say, I think 


| € specious argument, the object of which is toes- 


tablish the fact that it is something less than a 
constitution. Well, sir, ] shall make no argument 
to prove that it is, because to do so would put me 
in the position of one who felt it to be hindus to 
come to the rescue of the memory of the men who 
made it from the imputation of not knowing what 
they were then doing; because they ordained the 
Constitution in the name of the people of the Uni- 
ted-States, if they, the people, should accept itas 
their organic law. By their act of acceptance, 
they made it their deed. It was, then, the act of 
the people of the United States, ordaining and 
establishing a Constitution for themselves. 

I shall not attempt to drawany argument from 
the fact that the language was used ‘* we, the peo- 
ple,’’ for | am not now addressing myself to the 
question as to whether it was the act of the peo- 


| ple of the United States in one compact mass, 


without reference to the distinctions ot State sov- 
ereignty. Thatisnot the question. Itis, whether 
or not the Constitution, when it was ordained, 


! || submitted to the people, and acted on by them, 
greeted by the weeping of widows and wailing of | 


was a compact merely between the different States 
in contradistinction to a constitution of the peo- 
ple of the United States. Now, sir, in my sim- 
plicity, I had always imagined that it was both; 
that it was a constitution, and that it was a com- 
In fact, | have never been able to imagine 
that there could be such a thing as a constitution 
framed by the people, determining their form of 
Government, and the rights of a citizen under that 
Government, without a compact being necessa- 
rily involved. Every constitution is a compact; 
but the converse will not hold true. Every com- 
A compact may be less 
than a constitution. Every constitution is neces- 
sarily a compact. If it is a constitution which is 
given by a despot holding acknowledged unlim- 


| ited power, as an act of grace on his part to his 


people, it is nevertheless a compact which he en- 
ters into with his people, that the rights guaran- 
tied to them by the constitution freely given, shall 
be observed on his part. Can it be said to mean 
less when the people are themselves the parties to 
the compact? 

I am not unmindful of the fact that, in the ex- 
pression of these antiquated views of our Gov- 
ernment, I am preparing myself to be impaled, 
as the worst of heretics, upon the lance of any 
knight of the new school who may think me 
worthy of notice. 

It would be idle to hope to escape from the anath- 
emas of the Solons of my own State, who, starting 
with the fundamental principle of ‘the right of 


|| secession,’ rapidly completed the new theory of 


government, and finally challenged at once the 
admiration and astonishment of the world, when, 
in solemn convention, they declared, less than a 
rear ago, that Texas, in annexing herself to the 
United States, parted with none of her sovereignty; 
that, in fact, she only created an agent, by letter 
of attorney revocable at her pleasure, to transact 
a little business which it was inconvenient for her 
at the moment to attend to. I admit the boldness 
of the doctrine; norcan I deny that, at one stroke, 
it cuts the ** Gordian knot,’’ so perplexing to all 
former statesmen of our country, as to the precise 


| rights and powers of the Federal and State Gov- 


ernments under the Constitution. 

It must be understood, too, that this theory in- 
volves no danger of the loss of any State right by 
the action of the Federal Government. 

It does not rest on the idea of reciprocal rights 
and obligations between the high contracting par- 
ties—this would be too perplexing. Of course, 
therefore, while Texas has the right to revoke her 
of attorney—te abrogate the contract, no 
such right exists on the part of the other contract- 
ing power. The contract bound the United States 
forever; it only bound Texas at her will and 
pleasure. 


| tions of courts, the practice of generations, o; ; 
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It could not be expected that such an 
ment in political science would remain barren as 
fruits. Every one felt that this compr, on aaa 
but general, doctrine would, in its ap) : 
the existing controversies of the time, ciy, 
off-shoots not unworthy of the parent stem 

The public expectation was not disap : 
When unsophisticated men began to inquire 
what right a party could, without reference: ; 
constitution or laws, overturn the State em 
ment, there were found men equal to the ‘tack ; 
answering. They were not fossils of a fry,. 
age; not men whose spirits were blunted 
thought and experience, and whose minds y,,, 
incumbered with aclose knowledge of the his... 
of other times—but free, ardent, progressive ne My 
as contrasted with their fellows even in this »,. 
gressive age. 

Young men, too, for the most part—some yor, 
young—but all alike unfettered by the adjudi.« 
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opinions of the sages of our country; and y 
were able to shed a blaze of light where profyyy4 
darkness had previously prevailed. S 
‘** Behold!’’ said they, ‘* we have found the 
power—found it, too, where you would leas; , 
pect it to exist. It is not the clause in the (‘, 
stitution which provides for its own amend 
It is ridiculous to talk of a people being fetter, 
by an agreement, a compact, or a Constity: 
No! we find our authority in the bill of riz\jys. 
which declares that ‘ the right to ordain ani 
tablish self-government is inherent in the peo: 
The right to establish clearly carries with ji: ; 
right to destroy, with or without cause; tha: 
fact, this most sacred of all rights cannot be as 
fully realized in the establishment as in the oye, 
throw of the Government, since the Governnen: 
when once established, seems to stand asa) 
petual denial of the right to ‘ ordain’ a new or s 
ond government, unless, indeed, it has proy 
for its own destruction. What?’ they ask, “or 
we to be told that in the exercise of this high 
all earthly privileges, in the consummation of 


| most solemn of all earthly contracts, we are \ 


bound to the performance of its conditions beyond 
our will and pleasure ?’’ 

In short, they demand to know whether avy 
are so far behind the spirit of the age as to s 
pose that man, in the exercise of his natural aud 
moral right to contract with his brother man, puts 
it out of his power toannul the contract by ent 

The sublime theory, which, it would 
seem, is destined to overthrow Governments, and 
mark a new era in the moral history of the world, 
can be given in a brief sentence. The right of 
man to contract with man involves the right to set 
aside the contract; and the right to annul isalways 
strong in exact proportion to the solemnity of tle 
agreementand the magnitude of the subject-matter. 

I have not sought to make these arguments 
either more untenable or absurd than I have from 
time to time heard them stated. And when stripped 
of mere verbiage, they will, I think, be found su- 
stantially as I have stated them. 

My humble reflections, Mr. Speaker, upon the 
structure of our national Government, and 
division of rights, powers, and obligations, 0 
tween it and the States, have led me to adopts 
different theory; a theory so often and so mur 
better expressed by others than I can hope to, 
that it would be more grateful to the House tf! 
should not attempt it. I would not do so! 
for the necessity of having a predicate for sowe 
thoughts which I desire to express. 

The Constitution of the United States, w: 
adopted, created a Government as compicte ® 
perfect in respect of the powers intrusicd to, 
any other Government then existing or sinc’ 
ated. The limitations upon its powers, 80-4!" 
are, in fact, things with which it has not now)" 
ever had any concern. They not being deem: 
necessary to the Government which the peo; 
the United States desired to establish, wer 
used in its structure. What powers were | 
were deemed sufficient to confer full and per! 
authority and strength to perform the object! 
creation. There is no limitation upon the tui « 
ercise of every power granted to it. To repeat, 
limitations, so-called, are powers not granted 0 
expressly withheld; and, in either case, wert | i 
of the essence of the contract of Governmen'. © 
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efore, scarcely logical to say there is a lim- 
) upon its pow rs. The limitation only com- 
es where the power ends, Every govern- 
_ which is nota despotism—certainly every 

etjtutional government—is limited in power. 

The United States Government is, therefore, a full 

4 complete Government in its sphere; not pos- 

7 sing the control of all the rights and interests 

e its citizens, but leaving to the States everything 

: embraced in its own grants of power, it de- 
sands unfettered action as to these. 

~ The fact that it is aGovernment created by the 

voluntary act of the people of different sovereign- 

eos, can furnish no argument in favor of their 
power to destroy—no more than if they had been 
sof one entire State. Why should it be 

Were they not as free to contract a united 

(Government, being free citizens of free separate 

reignties, as if they had all been the inhabit- 

ef one? Was not the contract solemnized 
iy the most imposing forms, and the assent of the 
le of the several States scrupulously ascer- 
ned? And what advantage can be gained by 
claiming that it is a compact between sovereign 

W hat composed these sovereignties? In 

whom, or in what, did this sovereignty reside in 

the different States? Ifin the people—as I have 
always supposed—then the people, by their act 


sove 


ants 


erates: 


of acceptance, committed themselves to the con- | 


tract; if in the Legislatures, still the people of 
every Government are legally bound by the act 
sovereign power. 
In this contract of government there is no lim- 
ition by which it was to cease to exist. 
not seek to sustain this position by argument; I 


are 
of the 


I will | 


content myself with this position: the organic law | 


or public act creating government, is by universal 
struction, regarded as conferring perpetuity, 
unless otherwise provided. 

The right of secession, if it exist at all, is a re- 
served right. What are the reserved rights? They 
were only such powers and rights as preéxisted 
before the formation of the compact. Will it be 
d anywhere; will it be denied by any gen- 
tleman upon this floor, that there was no power 
reserved by the people or the States which did 
not exist before the formation of the compact? 
To assume sucha position would savor too much 
of folly for even the wild theorists of this wild 
period. Can, then, any State reserve this right 
of secession ’ 


deni 


the formation of the Constitution, because there 
was no Government from which a State could 


No such right existed anterior to | 


secede, unless it was the Government of the Con- | 


federation. 
of the reserved rights of a State to secede from the 
Union preéxistent to the formation of the Govern- 
ment itself? Surely not. 

There is one other idea connected with this 
matter. I assert what I believe to be true, and 
what [ believe every constitutional lawyer in this 
House will bear me out in saying, that there was 
nota right created by the adoption of the Con- 
sutution in favor of the States, or the citizens of 
any State, that is not affirmatively contained in 
the instrument, either in express or general terms. 
I trust  wili not be misunderstood. I repeat, that 


Then, can it be said that it was one | 
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fully assert the right. Asa general proposition, | 
it will not be disputed that resistance to a Gov- 
ernment which has conferred happiness and pros- | 
perity upon its citizens, cannot be justified until | 
it has ceased to be a blessing, and becomes an | 
oppression. The right of revaluation, or rather | 
resistance to Government, may be, but rarely is, | 
a legal right; most frequently it is a moral or | 
natural right. To constitute such right, the fact of | 
oppression must exist. Those who engage in 
revolution should always remember that they are 
responsible, not only to God, but to the enlight- 
ened public opinion of the world, and especially 
to all whose interests are to be directly affected by 
it. They take upon themselves to establish a | 
better Government than that which they seck to 
destroy—one which will better secure the rights | 
and more surely confer happiness upon the peo- 
ple. Let those who are this day engaged in the 
awful tragedy of tearing up this great Govern- 
ment, ponder well theirchances of meeting these 
respousibilities; and, failing that, letthem ponder | 
sull more profoundly the answers they will make 
toa suffering people. 

The distinction which is sought to be made by 
softening the name from revolution to secession, 
will not control or change events. If the latter 
will involve all the consequences of the former, 
why quarrel about the terms? 

1 would willingly discuss this subject at greater 
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ansas should secede to-morrow: then, in fact, 
and practically, Texas would be severed from the 
Union without any act of her own. She would 
be severed without even so much as consulting 
her people or her interests. Was that a part of 
the compact by the terms of which she entered 
into this Union, and made herself an integral part 
of this Government? If it had been said to a 
atthe time of her annexation, that she should come 
in with her rights always subject to the acts of 
Louisiana and Arkansas, do yeu think she would 
have consented to enter this Union? Would not 
that have been a startling proposition to ge whole 


, country? No man in the country at the time had 


any idea of such a thing. Such a development 


| remained for later days. 


length, but I must content myself with one or two | 


additional remarks, and pass to other matters. 
Whether it be revolution or secession, the States 
which have withdrawn from the Union, and those 
who are preparing to take the same course, must 
make up their minds to meet the consequences. 
These are questions apart from the constitutional 


| right of secession, or the cause or causes of rev- 


| olution. 


{ believe itis arule in civil society, a 
principle universal in the laws of well-regulated 
Governments, that men must so use their prop- 
erty and enjoy their rights as that the rights and 
interests of others will not be disturbed—and that 


the same principle ts enforced as an axiom among | 
nations—so that while one State may have aclear | 


and indisputable right, under its own organic law, 
to pursue a particular course of policy, yet it must 
always take care to exercise that right in such 


manner that the interests and rights of other sur- |! 
| rounding Governments are not infracted by its | 
action. Otherwise every Government would pur- 


sue alone that course of policy which, in its judg- 
ment, would promote its own interest, without 
ever once considering the interests of the restof the 
world. And who, sir, does not know to-day that 
there is not aGovernment now in existence upon 
the face of the habitable globe that dares exercise 


| its own instincts of policy or interest without def- 


erence to the interests and rights of all the Gov- 


ernments with which it has interceurse, or whose 
interestsand rights might be affected by its action? | 
I say that, to-day, there is not a potentate or | 


there is nota solitary right growing out of the || 


contract belonging to any State, or the people of 


any State, that ig not affirmatively provided for | 


in the Constitution, either in express or general 
terms. 


If that be true,as well as the other proposition 


I have submitted, it simply results that no con- | 


sututional or legal right of secession exists at all. 
But I will say that the right of revolution exists. 
Under what circumstances, then, may it be ex- 
ercised? It is, perhaps, true that no people ever 
agreed, at the first blush, as to legitimate cause 
ofrevolution. It is always a question of policy; 


itis always a question of morality; it is a ques- | 


ton of interest; itis a question of duty; it is a 
question of patriotism. I will say, however, in 


this connection, that the right of revolution only || 
€Xists primarily, and can only be exercised prop- | 


erly when it is exercised to oppose oppression. 
It is the highest of all rights; for it is the last and 
final uppeal for justice on earth—an appeal to the 
God of battles. But it must never be forgotten 
that 1t has responsibilities commensurate with the 
right, responsibilities which may, and often do, 
€ntail ruin upon those who imprudently or wrong- 


Power in Europe that dares take an important po- | 


litical step without first consulting the enlight- 
ened judgment of the world; not one, sir. Russia 
cannotdoit. Napoleon III daresnotdo it. Francis 
Joseph will not doit. England knows better. 
None of them will do it. ‘The public sentiment 
of the world is invoked in aid and support of any 
position that they may choose to take which is 
calculated to affect the interests of the rest of the 
world. 

And how is it with a seceding State here? They 


consult no interests elsewhere. They talk of their || 


own rights; they talk of their own interests; they 
talk of the position they have a right to assume 
among the nations of the earth, without even 
once consulting the interests of the States that 
surround them, much less the interests of the rest 
of the world outside of the United States. 
me illustrate that position for a moment. 


Much 


| has been said about the position of ‘Texas, and 


much speculation exists to-day as to what her 
course will be. Without at this moment intend- 
ing to give my opinion as to what she will do, I 
will refer to her in ilustration of the point. She 


| is yet, so far as I am advised, within the pale of 


the Union; but Louisiana, an adjoining State, 
has, by public act, withdrawn from this Confed- 
eracy. That, of itself, has cut off direct commu- 
nication between the State of Texas and the rest 


|| of the United States. Suppose the State of Ark- 


Let |! 


| of the Union. 


| transcended such rights. 


Mr. KUNKEL. 1 hope that the gentleman 
will yield to me for a moment. 

Mr. HAMILTON. I will, if it be the under- 
standing thatitshall not be deducted from my hour. 

Mr. KUNKEL. 1 have no doubt that such 
will be the understanding of the House. [want 
to see whether | understand the gentleman from 
‘Texas or not; and I therefore would like to know 
whether he argues in justification of the Eurepean 
prineiple of equilibrium or balance of power— 
that is to say, whether he holds that no sovereign 
Power of Europe has the right to alter or change 
its organic form of government without consult- 
ing its neighbors ? 

Mr. HAMILTON. The gentleman from Mary- 
land mistakes me. He has not met the question 
Ll am discussing at all; and, indeed, he does not 
seem to understand it. | was not arguing whether 
a Government had or had not the right to change 
its organiclaw. What I said was, that Ho portion 
of the Government had arightto take such action 
as would sever other portions of the Government 


| without consulting their interests, and allowing 


them some part inthe publicact of that separation. 

Mr. KUNKEL. Will the gentleman permit 
mne— 

Mr. HAMILTON. I cannot yield any fur- 

ther. Imusthastenon. [have said, Mr. Speaker, 
that without any act of the people of Texas, or 
without any desire on their part to detach them- 
selves from this Union, if Arkansas would pur- 
sue the policy of secession followed by Louisiana, 
we would be separated teritorially from the rest 
Legally and constitutionally, of 
course, we would still be in the Government; but 
rractically, would we not be dissevered from it? 
! ask any fair-minded man; 1 ask any man who 
has given his attention to this vexed question of 
the precise rights of the States under the Federal 
Government, whether he believes that would not 
be such an infraction of the rights of the State of 
Texas on the partof these other States as would 
jusufy her people, if they thought proper, in re- 
sisting such action? 

I tell gentlemen, Mr. Speaker, who predicate 
their theories upon the right of secession, that after 


| this Union is rent asunder they cannot refer back 


to what is written in the Constitution, The peo- 
ple will not stop to investigate how far they pur- 
sued a right which they had under the Constitu- 
tion of the United States, or how far they have 
After gentlemen have 
taken the step, sir, and really destroyed this Gov- 


| ernment, the question will be, how far their an- 


tagonism to our Interests will justify us in remain- 


| ing quiet and peaceful under the positions they 
| have assumed. 


Questions of interest, the same 
questions that move all Governments, will move 
the small Governments that will be made up out 
of this great Government after it shall have been 
destroyed. It will be then as idle as the wind for 
gentlemen to talk about what right they had to 
place themselves in this, that, or the other posi- 
tions. The same principles which move all man- 
kind to form society, and society to organize 
governments, will control the action of all, with- 
out reference to any constitutional right under 
any preéxisting Government. This comes of the 
right of secession, which | deny. 

A few words more, Mr. Speaker, as to the right 
of revolution. I propose, briefly, to give my ojpin- 
ion as to whether existing causes have justified 
the States which have seceded, or those which are 
hereafter to secede from the Union. 

Mr. HINDMAN. With the permission of the 
gentleman from Texas, and in order to understand 
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his position on this question of the right of revo- 
lution, | will propound to him one interrogatory. 
He says that there is in no State the right of se- 
cession, but affirms that there is in every State the 
rightof revolution. Does the gentleman mean to 
say that the right of revolution is the right of the 
people of each State, to be exercised by them act- 
ing in their separate capacity whenever they deem 
it necessary, or that it is dependent upon the will 
of the people en masse ? 

Mr. HAMILTON. I mean that the right of 
revolution exists on the part of every people be- 
lieving tyemaglves so oppressed that they can no 
longer exist under their form of government. Of 
course, the right of revolution belongs to one, or 
two, or three, or any number of States. 

Mr. HINDMAN. I supposed that to be the 
gentleman’s meaning, and I desired to know it. 

Mr. HAMILTON. Itisaright which exists uni- 
versally; butall persons who exercise it, as a mat- 
ter of course, take the risk of the consequences 
of their acts. When a revolution is instituted it 
is resistance to an established Government. Our 
forefathers, when they commenced the Revolu- 
tion which achieved our independence, were, asa 
matter of course, resisting an established Gov- 
ernment; and they did it knowingly, willing to 
assume the risk of the consequences growing out 
of it. It was said at the time the Declaration of 
Independence was signed, that they signed it with 
the halters around their necks. They knew that 
if they did not make a successful resistance, the 
law would characterize their act as treason, and 
would visit them with the penalty prescribed for 
such an infraction of the law. But that made the 
act none fhe less right, nor did it impair the bless- 
ings resulting from it. 

Mr. RUST. Will the gentleman allow me to 
propound a question to him? He denies the right 
of secession. Then a quorum of this House ne- 
cessary to pass anylawisa ee of the whole, 
computing the members to which the seceded 
States are entitled. If, in addition to the States 
which have already withdrawn their Representa- 
tives, a sufficient number should follow them to 
constitute with them a majority, what would be 
the condition of this Congress? It could pass no 
law without a quorum. The States which have 
seceded from the Union persist in their refusal to 
fill the vacancies. Will the gentleman bring back 
the absent Representatives with halters about their 
necks? Wiill he coerce their States to order elec- 
tions to fill these vacancies ? 

Mr. HAMILTON. I am not charged with the 
execution of the laws of the House. I will say 
this, however: | suppose there never was a law- 
giver who did not know the law he was ordaining, 
or making, and there has no Congress ever assem- 
bled here that had not the capacity to understand 
that the most solemn law they could enact and 
place upon the statute-book might be successfully 
resisted under certain circumstances. And I say 
to the gentleman that the rules of this House, 
which give the Speaker power to bring back ab- 
sent members into this Slee; may be success- 
fully resisted and be put aside. Members may 
go away where the officers of the House cannot 
reach them to bring them back. Of course, then, 
there could be no redress. 

Mr. RUST. The gentleman does not answer 
my question. 
under the parliamentary law, you can compel the 
attendance of absent members who have presented 
their credentials and been sworn in. But the gen- 
tleman does not meet my question. The States 
whose cee constitute a majority refuse 


to order elections or to provide for representation | 


on this floor. The gentleman is a lawyer, and an 
able one. Will he inform me how, under the cir- 
cumstances suggested, the States and Representa- 
tives adhering to the present Constitution can, 
under that Constitution, carry on a Government? 

Mr. HAMILTON. I will say this: that I sup- 
pose that the framers of the Constitution did not 
imagine that the people of this country would ever 
be guilty of placing the Government in its present 
position, and consequently did not provide for 
such a State of things in the Constitution, for the 
same reason that the old Romans did not provide 
for the punishment of parricide, because they 
would not admit the possibility that a Roman 
citizen would be guilty of suclf a crime. 


I am aware that under our rules, | 
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What are the grievances? I wish to address 
| myself candidly to both sides of the House. I 
| say that the South has had grievances from the 
| Republican party. I believe it. Yet, I will say 
| in that connection, that I do not believe that the 
| grievances are so great, and of such a character, 
/as to lead me to believe that they consult their 

best interests in dissolving this Union. It is not 
| for me to sit in judgment upon South Carolina, 
| Florida, Alabama, Mississippi, and Georgia; but 
| I will give my opinion as to what would have 

been, in my judgment, their better course, if they 
| had thought proper to pursue it. I intend to be 
| guilty of no disrespect to the opinions of any gen- 
| tleman here. I know I differ from many south- 
ern gentlemen; but I say that, while we have 
suffered grievances, they have never been suffi- 
cient to justify such action as breaks up the con- 
fidence of the people in the stability of the Gov- 
ernment. I believe our wrongs could be settled 
within the Union; and I have believed that the 
time would come when the people of the North 
would see that the course of action pursued by 
them was injurious not only to the South, but to 
themselves, and would necessarily end in strife 
and conflict of every interest, if not of arms. 

I have not time to mention all the grievances of 
which the South has complained. It is true that, 
when our fellow-citizens of the South have passed 
through the non-slaveholding States, pursuing 
their legitimate business, they have had their ser- 
vants taken from them by mobsorby stealth. This 
is a wrong which furnishes not only a just but 
serious cause of complaint. We have a right to 
insist that you should treat us with justice—that 
you should respect our rights of property. We 
justly insist our constitutional right to such 
property; and it will not do to say that the Con- 
stitution does not recognize it. That argument, 
I believe, has been exhausted; and I believe that 
every fair man upon that side of the House with 
whom I have conversed, has admitted the truth 
that the Constitution does recognize the right of 
property in slaves—call them by that or any other 
name you choose. 

Mr. LOVEJOY. I desire simply to say that, 
for one, I do not admit that. 

Mr. HAMILTON. I did not have the gentle- 
man in my mind when I referred to gentlemen 
with whom I had held conversations. Ihave never 
had any conversation with that gentleman upon 
the subject, and probably never shall, as 1 know 
we would not agree. But I will ask the gentle- 
man whether or not he believes that the Consti- 
tution itself does recognize the right, as it exists 
upon the statute-books of the several States, to 
the service of those held to labor? 

Mr. LOVEJOY. 1 suppose that slavery, so 
far as the Constitution is concerned, exists out- 
side of that instrument, under the protection of 
State rights, with which the Constitution has noth- 
ing to do one way or the other. 

Mr. HAMILTON. If the Constitution of the 
United States has nothing to do with the rights 
of property, as they exist in the States, I do not 
see what it has todo with anything; nor do I see 
what it was made to operate upon, unless upon 
citizens of all the States, and the property of all 
the citizens of all the States, just as they are de- 
termined by the laws of the several States. 

I have mentioned one of the causes of grievance; 
but there are others. It has been insisted that 
Congress has the right to exercise power upon 
| the subject of slavery between the States, so far 
as the trade in that property is concerned; that it 
has the right to deal, without restriction, upon 
that question in the Territories; all of which we 
of the South deny. I have, myself, been broadly 
at variance with the people of the South, upon 
the subject of the power which can be exercised 
upon that subject in the Territories. I have 
insisted that the legitimate and necessary conse- 
quence of that position (the denial of congressional 
power) is, that the people of a Territory had the 
power. I have believed it, and I believe it to this 
day. I have said so since 1836. I said it when 
I was, so far as I know, the only man in Texas 
who publicly maintained it; the only one who, in 
view of the omnipotence of party dictation to the 
contrary, was guilty of such temerity. I den 
the power of Congress, and in this I agree wit 
| all the South. 
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And while upon this subject, I might 


. > 1 as wel] 
give my opinions now, asat any other time, upon 


the propositions of the majority of the cOMmmMitten 
of thirty-three upon the subject of the Territor;. 

It will be a curious piece of history inafter 4... 
when this subject of slavery in ‘the Territers 
shall be read by our children. In 1820, the... 
ical agitation upon the subject of slavery oe . 
necessary for those then interested with the affs;.. 
of Government to adopt the Missouri Shere 
mise. With that compromise, for thirty ra 
the people were perfectly content. But anor). 
exciting period upon the same subject arrived jy. 
thirty years afterwards—in 1850. By the | 
promise measures of that year, that line wash. 
necessary implication, repealed; for, I beljey» | 
will be admitted everywhere that, in orgay),,,, 
the Territories of New Mexico and Utah, the rivi, 
was given to those two Territories to adop: ,, 
exclude slavery, as they might think proper t 

But, lest they might not be so understood, 
put that question at rest forever, it was four years 
afterwards, on the passage of the Kansas-\,. 
braska bill, specifically repealed. The agita:,, 
first demanded its establishment. The avitar.y 
on the same subject, thirty years afterwards, je. 
manded its repeal. And in less than seven years 
the third agitation, and the greatest, on the san. 
subject, by the almost universal consent of th. 
people of the United States, demands its restors. 
tion by constitutional provision. I say it wijj |, 
a curious piece of the history of the country whey 
our children come to read it. 

I predicate my last proposition on what [ yp. 
derstand to be the temper of the times, I beliey: 
that everywhere, North and South, the gpa 
mass of the people to-day would be willing to av- 
cept the settlement of the line of 36° 30’, if itcan 
be put ina constitutional form. How much ber. 
ter would that be, Mr. Speaker, than to provid 
for the admission of New Mexico nowasa State, 
with the recognition of slavery as it exists there 
to-day? The objection that thew heard made 
is, that in point of fact, it will ultimately be a non- 
slaveholding State; and that, although we may 
admit it as a slave State, it will not, in the opin- 
ion of some, remain aslave State. I admit the 
correctness of that opinion. It is my own opin- 
ion. Nevertheless, I believe that the people of the 
South have been for long years insisting on the 
right of a State to claim admission into the Union, 
with or without slavery, as she may choose to 
—— in; and I shall not be the first to resist that 
right. 

f the Missouri compromise line will do now, 
as a settlement of the vexed question of slavery 
in the Territories, what will be left if we provide 
for the admission of New Mexico? New Mexico 
and Arizona—and both are to be admitted as one 
State—comprehend all the territory now owned 
by us south of that line. 

And if you give us the constitutional amen¢- 
ment, to let us establish slavery al] south of that 
line, we will give all north of it to freedom; gev- 
tlemen are willing to have it put into the Const: 
tution that slavery shall not exist there. But, Mr 
Speaker, I would rather have it as it is. We as- 
sume that this question has been settled; thatthe 
highest judicial tribunal of the United States hes 
proclaimed that we of the South have the might 
to go into any portion of the public territory °! 
the country with our negro property, and hav 
protection for that property. hy, then, do we 
seek to exclude ourselves from the right to 2 
north of 36° 30’, when we say we have a cons 
tutional right to go there, and when the high*st 
tribunal in the land, the one that has been mee 
the arbiter on every question arising out 0! \ 
Constitution, has said we may go there with our 
negroes ? a 

ut it is said that this thing will not satisty " 
South, because New Mexico may not come!! 
a slave State. In the name of all that 1s reaso” 
able, in the name of all that rational men cane, 


t 
. 


I demand to know who expects that the Congr’ss 


of the United States, or the people of the slave 


States, shall sce to it that New Mexico shall ee 


We can provide 
for her coming in as a slave State, and let her 


in as a slave State or never come in at all? 
any one take such a position? 


come in or stay out, as her people may prefer. 


If I know anything about that country | know 
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that it cannot remain a slave State. No man who 


honest conviction resting in my heart that the 
whole subject in controversy, so far as the Ter- 
tories are concerned, is not worth that sheet of 
rit ® . - , . 
paper to any portion of the people of the United 
Siates, and to place myself in the way of adjust- 
ment because the people of New Mexico may not, 


when they come to apply for admission into the | 
Union as a State, incorporate the institution of 


Pi 


slavery in their constitution? Is itnot enough that 
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|| never can be done if that proposition is made as 
,« ever traveled through it, no man who has ever || 
ioe on the contiguous soil in my own State can, | 
fora moment, delude himself with any such idea. | 
And, sir, am I to stand here to-day, with the | 


Congress provides thatshe may comein asa slave | 


Let the institution take care of itself there 
as it has taken care of itself in every southern 


State: 


slave State that has been admitted into the Union | 


since the adoption of the Federal Constitution. 
My own native State of Alabama, and Florida, 
Louisiana, Arkansas, Tennessee, and Kentucky, 
never asked, any of them, protection from the 
Federal Government for the institution of slavery 


prior to their admission into the Union as States. | 


Slavery went there, and it was protected by the 
people who inhabited those Territories because 
they believed ita good institution. Itisamodern 
idea that has been eliminated for the contact be- 
tween the contesting parties of the country, that 
we must have protection for such and such spe- 


self, could see the reason why. I have made the 


very same argument, time and again, before my | 


« tT. 
own people, and have asked them whether, if 


Congress should pass a law protecting the insti- | 


tution of slavery in New Mexico, any one of them || 


expected to go there with his negro? ‘‘Oh no; 
but itis my right to go.’’ ‘* Well, surely, it is 
your right to go; but when you get there you 
subject yourself to the laws that exist there, and 
you must take your chances as other people take 
their chances.’ 

I say, for one, that I would be willing to assent 
to this. If we are to stickle for a mere abstract 
right, then we ought to stickle on the right of 


going into all the territory north as well as south | 


of 36° 30’. And least of all, Mr. Speaker, would 
| hesitate to settle these difficulties because this 
Congress or the people of the country would not 
agree that in all the Territories south of 36° 30’, 


that we now have or may hereafter acquire, the | 


institution of slavery shall be protected. I com- 
mend to the attention of the country the able re- 
marks of the gentleman from Massachusetts [Mr. 
Apams] on this subject yesterday. I fully concur 
in them; although I know that at home, among 
those who can see no good that can possibly come 
out of Nazareth, I will be condemned, perhaps, 


for having paid a just tribute to the gentleman, | 


simply because he is from Massachusetts, and | 


possibly because of his high lineage. But I say 
I do, in the fullest degree, indorse all he said on 
this subject. 


I ask gentlemen seriously, whether | 


itwould not astonish the world if we should agree | 


to incorporate in the Constitution of the United 


States a provision for the purpose of organizing | 
governments, or determining the rights of citizens 
who are to inhabit territory which we are here- | 


after to acquire from adjoining and friendly na- 
tions? But it may be said that Mexico is falling 
to pieces, and that we all know we must take 
charge of her; that she is a poor, weak Govern- 


ment. So much the greater the reason, in my | 


judgment, why we should not, in the confidence 


ritory, 

Mr. RUST. Will the gentleman allow me to 
reply to that remark ? é 

Mr. HAMILTON. The gentleman willexcuse 
me. Nor should we assume to determine what 
the character of her institutions shall be after we 
shall have acquired her territory. There is an- 
other reason, Mr. Speaker, why I object to it; I 


think that when that time comes, whether it be in | 


five, ten, or twenty years, the men who shall then 
be in charge of the public interests of the country 
Will be quite as capable of taking care of and con- 
trolling the 
advance of the actual acquisition. 

Besides, Mr. Speaker, is it not known to every 
g' ntleman whose heart is bent upon settling the 
difficulties that now exist in the country, that it 
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acquisition as we are now, thus far in | 


an ultimatum? I myself, although coming from 
the extreme South, might perhaps yield to it; but 
it has no place and no business in the organic law 
of this great Government—none. I will, however, 
Mr. Speaker, with great pleasure, unite with others 
in making a disposition of what we have and of 
what we can now control. lam willing to adopt 
the Crittenden proposition, with the exception of 
making provision for future territory. Lam willing 


to vote for the admission of New Mexico; whether 


she comes with or without slavery, makes no dif- 
ference to me. It is but a question of time, and I 
for one have never dreaded the political power of 
the people, as represented upon either floor of Con- 
gress, any more than I have dreaded their moral 
power in the Government, if they have any exist- 
enceatall. If lamto dread the admission of New 
Mexico as a non-slaveholding State, why may I 
not dread the existence of her people alongside of 
my State? I neither dread one nor the other. If 
they have a population of sufficient intelligence, of 


| which [ have no doubt—although it has been | 


doubted by gentlemen upon this floor—and suffi- 
cient in numbers, | say they have a right to come 


| into this Union without reference to the question 


of slavery, as well with it as without it, as well 
without it as with it. Iam not willing to set this 


| before the people of my State upon the hustings 


| asa mere party catch-word. 
cies of properties in the Territories. | never, my- || 


wpon it here 
In regard to the proposition of the gentleman 
from Massachusetts [Mr. Apams] for an amend- 


| ment to the Constitution of the United States, it 


has been said by many that it did not amount to 


I am ready to act 


anything; that we never were really in danger | 


| from that source of power on the part of the non- 


slaveholding States—I allude to a future amend- 
ment of the Constitution by a three-fourths ma- 


| jority of all the States, which would confer upon 


Congress the right to interfere with slavery in the 
States. Well, sir, l admit that the danger, if it 


| exists at all, is very remote—very remote indeed. 


| an event was possible in the future. 


Jut then it has been said that, in the course of 
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my own judgment as to whether the amendment 
offered will meet fully the views of the South or 
not. In fact, Lam ready to say that, so far as my 
knowledge extends, the details of that bill have 
never been discussed among the people of my own 
State. There is not one citizen in a dozen who 
ever read the law as it now exists. In all the dis- 
cussions that have been had upon the infractions 
of that law,as areason for the dissatisfaction that 
exists inthe South, Lhave never heard the defects 
of the law alluded to as a cause of resistance to its 
execution. But I am told by gentlemen in whose 


judgment I have great confidence, both North and 


South, that the proposition for the amendment of 
that law will meet most of the difficulties thus far 
encountered. Then, Mr. Speaker, if it shall be 
the will of the House to adopt it ts a part of the 
measures of compromise to te agreed on, I, for 
one, shall raise no objection. 

There is one other fact that, in my judgment, 
would be sufficient to give ample assurance of 
safety in the South for every man who does not 
want, for some reason came of the question of 
slavery, to have the Union dissolved; and what 
is that? Inasmuch as you have consented never to 
interfere with the subject of slavery in the States, 
as you have consented to put itoutof your power 
to do so, I ask gentlemen of the North if they 


| will not consent also to forego, in the same solemn 


form, the power of interference between the States 
in regard to the trade in that species of property ? 
If you will do that, I say you will secure every 
man in the South who is willing to have the Union 
yreserved at all. Whycan you not do it? You 
iave, by the amendment you have proposed to 
the Constitution, not only admitted the right of 


| the States to regulate this species of property, but 
| you have admitted our right to have it beyond 


time, the great northwestern territory was sus- || 
| ceptible of being cut up into a sufficient number 


of States, having that design in view, should the 


Republican party continue its preponderance in | 
| all the free States; and with the contingency, per- 


haps, that one or two of the now slaveholding 
States might become free. I say it has been said 


that, under these circumstances, a three-fourths | 


majority might, in the course of time, be obtained 
to give Congress power over the subject. I have 
myself stated to the people of my district that such 
And when 


| it has been so argued; when it has been looked 


to by the southern people as one of the dangers 


| ahead; and when an extreme northern man, one 


who has been reported as very ultra in his views 


the possibility of interference, unless we consent 
to give itup. Now, inasmuch as you have con- 
sented to that right, and given it to our control 
forever, why not also say in the same spirit, and 
by and through the same solemn form, that the 
right to change such property from one State to 
another, by sale or otherwise, shall also be beyond 
your interference forever? 

Mr. STANTON. I certainly know of no gen- 


| tleman who denies that slaves are property under 


the Constitution, who claims tha? Congress has 
any power to prevent the slave-trade between the 
States. 

Mr. HAMILTON. I understand that fully. 

Mr. STANTON. Certainly, nobody claims 
any such right. 

Mr. HAMILTON. I understand that fully. 
I am not stating what the opinions of northern 
gentlemen may be on that subject. I predicate 


| my remarks not upon what I assume to be their 


| upon the subject of slavery, comes forward and || 


says that if such a fear exists upon the part of our 
people, if they really do have any anticipation of 
any harm to come to them from such a source, 


he is willing to so put himself upon the record as | 


to place it out of his power to accomplish any 
such result; when he not only sanctions it, but 
even proposes the measure, not as a law of Con- 
rress, to We repealed, but as a part of the organic 
law of the land; I say, when he proposes a provis- 
ion to be incorporated into the Constitution that 


| the institution of slavery shall not be interfered 
with unless every southern State in the Union as- 


| subject. 


guarantee be given upon this subject? Sir, I will 
vote for the measure with great pleasure; and I 
say that, if the people of the South are in earnest 
about this thing, they will accept it, so far as it 
goes, as a full and complete guarantee upor this 


ample as language can make it. I confess myself, 


| that if I had been deputed to draw an amendment 
| covering this difficulty, I could not have drawn it 


as ample and sweeping in its effects as it has been 


drawn by that gentleman. It gives a double se- 
4 5 ~ 


i in | sents to it, now I ask you, could a more perfect | 
of our strength, assume to partition out her ter- || 


No man can doubt that it is as fulland | 


| curity. No amendment affecting the subject is to | 


be proposed, except by a slave State; and then 
the proposition cannot be adopted unless every 
slave State indorses it. I say it is as perfect as 
language can make it. 


principles or purposes. But, sir, we are now deal- 
ing with the condition of things in the country; 
what one section of the country believes of an- 
other. Itis asettled conviction in the South that 
the people of the North believe that this depart- 
ment of the Government has the power to arrest 
the slave trade between the States at its will, and 
that when they obtain the control here, they wil! 
proceed to exercise that power. It is for the pur- 


| pose of satisfying the public mind there that you 


do notintend to doit; going to the whole extent of 


| the slavery question, I insist you ought to take 


that other additional step, and you will, in my 


| judgment, restore peace and harmony to this coun- 


try. Besides, if this is neither the doctrine nor 
purpose of the Republican party, there will be no 
sacrifice in voting the amendment. 

Only a few words more. [Cries of **Go on!” 
**Go on!’’) I care not for myself. I made up my 
mind at the beginning of this trouble never to 
pause in my exertions because of the condition 
in which it would place me for the time being, 
either here or athome. I have not allowed one 
single motive of selfishness, if I know my own 
heart, ever to interfere with the exercise of what 
little judgment I have been able to bring to bear 
upon these great questions. lam solemnly im- 
pressed, however, Mr. Speaker, with the condi- 
tion in which I actually find myself. In traveling 
hither from my home, more than two thousand 
miles distant, for this Capitol, for the discharge 


|| ofa public duty, my foot pressed no spot of for- 
In regard to the amendment to the fugitive slave |} 


f ign territory. My eye rested upon not one mate- 


| law, I confess I feel great distrust in relying upon || rial object, during my journey, that was not a 
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part and pareel of my country, as I fondly deemed 
it. When we assembled together, so far as I 
know, cvery State and Territory was represented 
upon this floor. The great fabric of the Govern- 
ment was then complete: but now, how changed? 
When I ro hence, it will be to find my p~P uhway 
intercepted by new and strange nationalities 
Without ever having wandered from my native 
land, | must traverse foreign countries, if I would 
return. 

I might be excused for doubting my own iden- 
tity. Surely | may be pardoned for having in- 
voluntarily prayed that this might prove a trou- 
bled and protract ddream, Yet it is too true— 
too many evidences force conviction of the sad 
reality. Buta few days past, Mr. Speaker, the 
noble t ma pole of American liberty stood complete 
in all its parts—stood in all the majesty of its 
vast proportions, and in the glory of its apparent 
strength and beauty of construction; nota pillar 
missing ora joint dissevered. And its votaries 
were gathered about the altar, worshiping, as was 
their wout, with bhopefullearts. Forebodings were 
felt, and predictions made, of the coming storm 
and the destruction of the temple. And the storm 
has come and still rages; the temple still stands, 
but shorn of its fair proportions and marred in its 
beauty. Pillar after pillar has fallen away. And 
while its proud dome still points to heaven, it is 
reeling inmidairlikeadrunken man, while its solid 
foundations are shaken as with an earthquake. 
Yet there are worshipers there about the shrine; 
and Jam among them. I have been called by 
warning voices to come out and escape the im- 
pending danger; | have been wooed by cutreaties 
and plicd with threats. But, sir, neither entrea- 
ties nor threats, nor hope of reward nor dread of 
danger, shall tear me away until I lay hold of the 
horns of the altar of my country, and implore 
Heaven, in its own good time, to still this storm 
of civil strife, and, through such human agency as 
may be best, again uprear the fallen pillars to their 
original position, that they may, through long 
ages, contribute to the strength and beauty of the 
noblest structure yet devised by man. 


STATE OF THE UNION, 


SPEECH OF HON. JOHN A. LOGAN, 
OF ILLINOIS, 
In rue Hovse or RepresENnTATIVES, 
February 5, 1861. 

The House having under consideration the report from 
the select committee of thirty-three— 

Mr. LOGAN said: 

Mr. Speaker: | do not suppose that anything 
that I may say will have the effect to change the 
views or determinations of any of the members of 
this body,on the question now under discussion. 
But, representing a constituency honest, brave, 
and chivalric, at all times obeying strictly the 
mandates of the Constitution, and who are most 
deeply interested in the startling drama now in 
progress, | deem it due to them thatI should give 
expression to the opinions I entertain in regard to 
this appalling crisis in our national affairs. Sir, 
in view of the history of the past, we have nowa 
heart-rending scene before us. During three quar- 
ters of a century we have enjoyed unbounded 
prosperity, and cherished the brightest visions of 
national greatness; whether in peace or in war, the 
career of our country has been one of unexampled 
suecess. Up to the time of the last presidential 
election we were prosperous and happy ; abundant 
crops, accompanied by a great foreign demand, 


gave the farmer the auspicious assurance of ease 
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from our glorious old flag. Revolution exists in six 
States, with the chance that it will spread ere long, 
as a fire on the prairies, over many more of the 
slaveholding States. What a sad change, Mr. 
Speaker, a few short weeks have wrought! 

Sir, to what are we to attribute all this? In 
order to deal properly with this subject, it is ne- 
cessary for us to inquire into the causes of this 
sad train of events, involving, as they do, the dis- 
memberment of this, the best Government ever 
devised by men, and ascertain, if possible, whether 
or not there is any remedy that will stay the rev- 
olution and repair the disaster. Sir, what is the 
cause? It does seem to me that no argument is 


of this country, to demonstrate the fact that the 
agitation of the slavery question, by fanatics and 
demagogues, north and south, in and out of the 
Halls of Congress, for years past, is the source 
of all our present troubles. The Abolitionists of 
the North have constantly warred upon southern 
institutions, by incessant abuse from the pulpit, 
from the press, on the stump, and in the Halls of 
Congress, denouncing them as a sin against God 
and man; they have in many places, by mobs, 
resisted the execution of the fugitive slave law; 
they have, in several of the northern States, by 
legislative enactment, made ita penitentiary of- 
fense for any one to assist in the arrest or rendi- 
tion of a fugitive slave. By these denunciationg 
and lawless acts on the partof abolition fanatics, 
such results have been produced as to drive the 
people of the southern States to a sleepless vigil- 
ance for the protection of their property and 
preservation of their rights. 
tionists of the North have been engaged in their 
part of the work—poisoning the minds of northern 
people against southern insututions, and encour- 
aging resistance to the due execution of the laws 


| —ambitious, reckless, and seditious men at the 


South, of the Rhett and Yancey school of dis- 
unionists, have been no less industrious in creat- 
ing a corresponding hatred to northern people and 


northern institutions, encouraging and inculcat- | 


ing a spirit of resistance to the authorities of the 
Government. They have seized upon every law- 


| less act of the Abolitionists of the North, and 


every denunciatory speech against southern insti- 
tutions made by them in Congress or elsewhere, 
and presented them to the southern people in such 
a light as ** to fire the southern heart’’ to such an 
extent that they were ready, upon the election of 
any man to the Presidency who they believed 
sympathized in any degree whatever with the 
views, designs, or objects of the Abolitionists, in 
reference to the institution of slavery, to be ‘ pre- 
cipitated into a revolution.”’ ; 

The election of Mr. Lincoln was the golden 
opportunity presented to the disunionists of the 
South—with whom there has been apparently 
concert of action on the part of the Garrison, 
Wendell Phillips, Giddings, and Beecher school 
of politicians for years—for the overthrow of this 
Government. The opportunity was not allowed 
to pass. They seized upon the deep-seated feel- 
ing of ill-will that existed between a portion of 
the people of the two sections of the Union; and 
the country is now trembling on the verge of 
ruin. No man, sir, who is versed in the political 
history of this country, having a regard for truth, 


| will for one moment contend that there is any 


other cause for the difficulties under which we 
now labor than this miserable agitation of the sla- 


| very question. Men, sir, North and South, who 


love themselves far better than their country, have 


brought us to this unhappy condition. 


and contentment. Never before had so many ele- || 


ments conspired to augment the wealth of the 


land, as just before that fatal period; but now a | 


tornado rages, spreading desolation in its path; 
discord, anarchy, and confusion, prevail through- 
outa portion of our once Lleaven-blessed country. 
Our political system is crumbling to pieces, and 
ourselves verging elmost on a state of universal 
bankruptey. Stocks are depreciated, all sorts of 
values depressed, and thousands of poor laborers 
thrown out of employment on the cold charities 
of the world. Six of the pillars and supports of 
our proud temple of liberty have been wrenched 
from their places. Six stars have disappeared 


Having shown the origin of our troubles in the 
abolition agitation, the apprehensions that exist 
in the minds of southern people for the safety of 
their institutions, it 1s not necessary for us to in- 
quire, further, whether these apprehensions are 
well-founded or not. The questionis, what shall 
we do to allay them? 

Sir, there is a great duty for us to perform to 
our country and to posterity. Professions of de- 


| votion to the Union, and love for the institutions 


of our country alone, wil! not save us. We must 
act, and act soon—act as patriots and not as par- 
tisans. Non-action at this time is slow, but cer- 


tain death. To act, is to live; to stand still, is 


simply permitting the Government to die. 


While the Aboli- | 


_themselves,and the Representative 


‘| together in the bonds of amity an 


by some gentlemen on the other side of this Hi 
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banished from the Halls of Congress year 

by, the people of the slaveholding Staivs al —_ 
to manage itin their own way without a - 7 , 
with us, and we of the North had attend i. 
affairs without meddling with that of 
bors, and permitted the people of the J 
without congressional intervention 
against slavery, to have decided the 


ed to ou, 
our ne i 
“erritories 
either for : 
question fo, 
then 8 of the peo 
in Congress had turned their attention to the d 


vclopment of the vast resources of the Agricultura! 
commercial, manufacturing, and all our | ; 
haustible interest, we would now haye 
order, prosperity, and happiness in our }; 
stead of revolution, anarchy, confusion, dey say 
trade, and crippled finances. But, sir, the ¢ 

tion is not what would have prevented our presi 
calamities, and preserved peace between the con. 
tions, but in what way we may restore tranoyi). 
lity, aud bring the American people once ane 

4 union, 
{ propose, then, to notice the position assur 


inex. 


and, jj 


who pretend to be the leaders of the party soo 
undertake the administration of this Govern 
these are the extreme men of their party, Tho. 
say they are Union men; that they are determined 
to preserve it intact. Sir, how are they goino 
preserve it?) What do they propose to do to say 
the Union? What are they willing to conced, 
their extreme views, in order to dissipate thy 
prehensions of their aggressive policy, that |; 
already been pleaded as a justification by seyers! 
of the States for resorting to secession and yey 
lution? What guarantees, assurances, co 
sions, and compromises are they willing to mak 
to preserve the Union? None, sir; none. | 
restoration of peace, in the bonds of amity ; 
union, can never be looked for from such men, My 


| colleague [Mr. Lovesoy] is going to preserve t)) 


| Union by enforcing the laws and hanging trait 


| This will be refreshing information to the 


servative masses of Illinois, to learn that he j 
last for executing the laws, and has turned against 
traitors. If he and his colaborers in the a 
tion vineyard had but come to this conclusi 


| some years since, and given their aid to the exe- 


cution of the fugitive slave law, instead of « 
tenancing its resistance, probably there would 
no occasion for his appeal at this time for | 


| enforcement of the laws on a revolting peop\: 


But we are told that this is insurrection and re- 
bellion against the authority of the General Gov- 
ernment, and therefore must be put down. Let 
me say to gentlemen, that I will go as far as any 
man in the performance of a constitutional duty 
to put down rebellion, to suppress insurrection, 
and to enforce the laws; but when we underta! 
the performance of these duties, let us actin such 
a mauner as will be best calculated to preserve 
and not destroy the Government, and keep our- 
selves within the bounds of the Constitution. 

It will not do longer to regard this revolt in the 
seceding States as a mere insurrection or rebel- 
lion. Let us not deceive ourselves, but look at 
things as they really exist. Whatare the facts 

In six States this rebellion has attained th 
dignity of successful revolution, in which all their 
people are engaged—if not directly, they submitto 
and acquiesce init. Revolution is, then, compict’. 
The national authorities are expelled from within 
their borders; they have declared their independ- 
ence, and all within their limits acknowledge al- 
legiance to them, and not to the United States 
Government; they have raised armies, and are for- 
tifying themselves to maintain their position. Ane, 


sir, it is to be feared that, ere long, other States 


| will follow in their wake. How then, sir, are We 


to execute our laws within the limits of these se 
ceding States? Under our form of governmen, 
our laws can only be enforced by the civil author 


(ities. The military can only be used as a posse 


| comitatus to assist In executing judicial process, 


ho 


when resistance to its execution is made. , 
will issue writs in the seceding States ney 
those who have setourauthority atdefiance: W" 


| will call the posse comitatus to their aid? We have 


neither judge nor marshal left who acknow!«ds° 
E . Ty . ° . . »frol 

our authority. Where will our juries come tro" 

that are to try those who have trampled our laws 


| under foot, when all have participated in the un- 


Mr. Speaker, if this question of slavery had been /! 


lawful act?) When the fact is demonstrated that 
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wws eannot be enforced against these people 

vil authorities, according to the forms of 

( stitution, We are answer d, that s¢ 

-onstitutional and wrong. 

sir, [ have always, and do yet, deny the right 
sion. There is no warrant for it in th 

( itution. [tis wrong, tt is unlawful, uncon- 

stitution nal,and should be called by the right name, 
ition. No good, sir, can result from it, but 
mischief may. It is no remedy for any 

vanee. Lhold that all grievances can be much 
~asier redressed inside the Union than out of it. 


eSsion 


But it is not necessary to argue the « que ‘stion as to 
“ her itis a remy dy for anything or not. Six 
S s have committed the act, have declared their 
i vendence, foreed our civil authorities into obe- 
dience to them, and are now engaged in estab- 
lishing a separate and independent government, 
wiih th intention of opening diplomatic inter- 


course with foreign Powers. 

We are told, however, that their action being 
unconstitutional, itis the duty of the Federal Gov- 
ernment to call into requisition the Army, the 
Navy, and the military of the non-sece ding States, 
and with them invade the revolting States, and 


enforce the laws. Sir, can we, by this process, 
compel the m toe le ct me »>mbe rs oO if Coneress, to 


accept the offices of judge, marshal, postmaster, 
collector of customs at the various ports, or per- 
form any other of the various duties under the 
Government? No, sir; we might possibly have 
forces enough to subjugate and hold these States 
as conquered provinces; make them hate, but not 
love us; make them subject to, but not respect 
our laws If this me sthod be resorted to on the 
part of the Government, w ith a view of coerce ing 
States or enforcing the laws, it will be on our part 
an act of war, and will be so regarded by the civ- 
ilized world, and we will be forced, in such a con- 
flict of arms, to recognize and observe all the laws 
of war. 

Sir, are our hearts sufficiently steeled against 
our erring brethren to witness all the horrible 

scenes of such an unnatural strife? For one, sir, 
my heart sickens at the very thought. They are 
hot our enemies, with oe we should be will- 
ing to measure swords, but a part of our people. 
The y are our kinsmen, re should be dealt with 
kindly. Their return from their wanderings may 
be | A d for at some future day, if our action 

hail be tempered with forbearance and modera- 
tion; but if you ‘let slip the dogs of war,”’ 
never! never! 

At the time the treaty of peace between Great 
Britain and her revolted colonics was signed, I 
venture to affirm that there was no nation on the 
face of the earth with whom our ancestors would 
not have more willingly united than with the 
subjects of- King George II], although they were 
their own flesh and blood. Such had been the 
bitterness of that great contest, such the animos- 
ity which that civil strife had engendered, that 
our fathers, if the worst had come, would have 
sought refuge in any alliance rather than with 
their own unnatural kin. 

This great struegle was commenced to vindi- 
cate and enforce the laws against a revolted peo- 
e The Lord Norths and King Georges were 
in that day as great sticklers for executing the 
laws at the point of the bayonet, and preserving 
the Government by aresort to arms, as are our lat- 
ter-day Republicans. Wheri implored for con- 
cessions, when petitioned for guarantees, they re- 
sponded with bullets and bayonets. We all know 
= result. The now oft-repeated language, ** have 

‘a Government?”’ and then a discussion as to 
w whet concessions can be made to * rebellious 
subjects,”’ is almost literally copied from the 
speeches in Parliament at that time. The paral- 


lel between the harangues of the extreme men of 


the Republican party, 


to-day, and the speeches 
In the 


sritish Parliament, is too striking not to 
have arrested the attention of the reader of his- 
tory. If, even after the battle of Lexington, the 
Brit itish Gove ‘rnment had heeded the counsels of 
“ie eloquent Chatham, it is doubtful whether the 
Revolution would not have been stayed; and, in- 
stead of the liberties we now enjoy, ‘this ¢ ountry 
might have been a jewel in the coronet of the 
cae sovereign. Sir, it is easily scen that the 





onet, wilt not cement this Union aeain—-will not 
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make us friends; nor will it settle the slavery 
question; but the fruus of such an attempt wil 
be. that the first blood shed wi norate an fn Nis 
, LUAL EU nrst iOoU SHeaU Wil Oo ra as i l 
nal for fresh and more extensive slauehter; a dark 
veil of terror and death will cover our whole land. 


Those whoare now apparently Uiirsting for the 


blood of their fellows will shed » silent tear over 
the awful scenes of blood, carnage, and desola- 
tion with which they will be surrounded ; feelings 
of the deepest horror will be excited in the breasts 


of those who will not have lost all sense of hu- 
manity and Christianity, to see our own native 
land devoted to all the imaginable atrocities of 
deep-seated revenge ; thousands and thousands 
will fall before the enraged and constantly increas- 
ine forces to rot inone common grave. Ah! sir, 
then you will have weeping widows, bereaved 
orphans . mourning fathers, and disunion forever 
You, who are willing to inaugurate this fatal pol- 
icy, wich insures war and not peace, when asked 
why these widows and orphans, why this weep- 
ng and mourning, why this carnage, why 
rivers of blood—what will be your answers? ** We 
are merely enforcing the laws against our fellow- 
citizens and kindred.’’ Can it be possible that 
any of the friends of Mr. Lincola will attempt a 
policy that will bring upon this country all the 
disasters of civil war, when he himself was so 
conscientious about the spilling of blood in an 
‘unnecessary war,’’ that he opposed his own 
Government when engaged in war with Mexico, 
an enemy, and on foreign soil? Surely, surely, 
they are not serious. If a collision must ensue 
between this Government and any of our own 


these 


GLOBE 


people, let it come when every other means of 


settlement has been tried and exhausted ; and not 
then, except when the Government shall be com- 
pelled to repel assaults for the protection of its 
property, flag, and the honor of the country. 
Sir, this no- compromise war-policy of gentle- 
men is not a proper or practical remedy. We 
are, then, led to nanins what isthe rem “dy? lt 
is for the Representatives here from all sections 
of the country, be they of whatever polities they 
may, who love the Union of these § 
desire the peace, happines 


States, and 
s, and welfare of the 
people, to meet on this question as our fathers 
met; as patriots, and not as partisans; as men who 
love every ligament and fiber that has bound 
theether:; as men of peace, and not of war; and, 
in thespiritof concession and compromise, as our 
Government was established, show by our action, 
and not professions, that the people of each State, 
in their persons and property, shal! be protected; 
that we will recogenize the equality of the 
to the fullest extent, satisfy and app ase the ap- 
prehensions of the southern pr op le inreference to 
the safety of their peculiar institutions, sacrifice 
each a part of their pec uli: ir VieWSs In re ward to all 
the questions that are of a disturbing character, 
striking dumb the ‘people of the South by pre- 
senting to them such measures of conciliation as 
they least e xpect. In this way, sir, we can save 
the country; it will have the tendenc y to bind 
stronger than ever, in bonds of love and affection, 
the border slaveholding States to the Union; and 
those States in the extreme South, that have been 
dragged into the whirlpool of disunion by reck- 
less and ambitious men, ere long, as wandering 
ant hb «ane n, who, having traveled through 
strange lands, in ‘* by and forbidden paths,’’ and 
been beaten by the storms of adversity, will re- 
turn on bended knees, saying, ‘*1 come 
more to the parental roof for protection.” 


States 


once 


We are told, however, that the time for con- | 


cession has passed; that no compromise can he 
made with men who have swords in their hands: 
and that, if made, it would not be accepted-by the 
seceding States. Sir, the golden moment in ref- 
erence to those States may have passed for the 
present. When we first met together this 
those States were yet inthe Union; if proper con- 
cessions and proper measures of conciliation had 
then been adopted, you would have armed their 
conservative men with arguments and facts with 
which they could have gone before their people. 
Compromise and guarantees in one hand, and the 
flax of the Union in the other, the smoldering 


seSsio! ne. 


fires of patriotism would then have burst forth | 


and swept disunion from the land. ‘ Y 
your duty, but ye did it not.” 
warning for the future 


e knew 
Let the past bea 
ttheee vacant seats utter 
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their silent but solemn apy al to the members of 
this Flouse for prompt and efficient action in be 
half of the border slave Stat 
tive masses of the seceding o 
the dire calamity t 
hearken unto the appealof the Union men on this 
floor from the South. Thank God there are Union 
men, and 


, and the conserva- 
, Who mourn over 


lat has befallen their country; 


a host of them, yet left, in the slave- 
holding States, who cherish the memory of then 
revoluuionary , born under the flag of th 
Union, and taught from childhood to love it, ap- 
preciating the fact that the protecting hand of this 
Gove rime nt has been over them in sunshine and 
in storm! They ask yeu to give them such guar 
antees as they are e ntitled to under all the circum 
stances, and they will go before their people and 
put disunion to the sword, or make the flag of 
their country, saturated with blood, their own 
winding- “re et. Can refuse to do it? Patriot 
ism, speak! Ah! sir, have the 
of party silenced that voice 
We are told by some that the platform of the 
Republican party must be adhered to; thatit must 
not be deviated from; that if it is, they will not 
be carrying oat the doctrine upon which they 
were elected. Lam glad, sir, that Lean say this 
does not apply to all the members of that party 
in this House; several of them are coming up to 
the work nobly, and are willing to let platforms 
and party all go for the sake of the country 
But it does apply to many who profess to be 
leaders of the organization; and I fear thatit will 
turn out in the future that they are its leaders. 
Is it not surprising that, in a time like this, any 
man could so far forget his duty to his country 
as to make a party p ilatform paramount to the 
peace, happine ss, and prosperity of the American 
people? Sir, have we not fallen upon stran; 
times? It does seem to me that ** madness aie S 
the hour.’’ IT have been taught to believe that the 
preservation of this glorious Union, with its broad 
flag waving over us as the shield for our protec 
tion on land and on sea, is paramount to all the 
parties and platforms that ever have existed o1 
ever can exist. l would, to day, if T had th 
power, sink my own party, and every other one, 
with all their platforms, into the vortex of rum, 
Without heaving asich or shedding a tear, to save 


Sires 


miserable shackl 


the Union, or even stop the revolution where itt 

Sir, when | heard my colleague [Mr. Anns 
worTH] say, in his speech, that he woah not dk 
viate one jotor tittle’? from the principles of the 
platform upon which he was elected, L thought 
that the insanity of these times was enough to 
appal the civilized world. He should remember 
the inducements that were held out to the peopl 
during the last canvass in order to induce them 
to adopt his platform of principles. ‘They were 
told that the way to bring peace and quiet was to 
vive his party the supremacy and control, and 
agitation on the slavery question would seek its 
hiding place; that the dark caverns of the earth 
would have to be searched to find a deondianin: 
that the Union would be bound in tics s 
together, and would last forever; that order would 
reign where confusion existed; that tyranny and 
oppression would be driven into the deep abys 
of inf imy, and such an era of peace, ees 
and happiness would be inauguri sed: once a 
had no paralle lin the history of the w s ST bd. 
majority of the northern people believed you. I 
did not. I thought you were mistaken in the tem- 
per of the times. Now, instead of peace, acts of 
war are proposed; inst ad of quiet, we have con 
fusion; instead of ceasing the slavery agitation, 
the same old abolition harangues are heard d: ly 
after day in this Hall; instead of hunting in caverns 
for disunionists, we have them all over the land; 
for prosperity we have adversity; for happiness 
we have misery and want; instead of union wi 
have disunion, with all other ills almost that can 
befall a people; and certainly my colleague, in 
view of all these things, s should be willin, z to yiel , 

** jot or tittle”’ of his views, when he sees tha 
he has been so much mistaken. 

Mr. Speaker, what sacrifices would any of us 
have to make to settle this question, more than 
any fair minded man would make at any ume io 
settle a dispute with his neighbor? The question 
of abolishing slavery in the District of Columbia 
by Congress, without the consent of Virginia and 
Maryland, or both, 
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on the part of the South. Republicans say they 
do not intend to abolish or interfere with it, and 
therefore 1t would do no good to the South to act 
in reference tothat matter. If you do not intend 
to do it, why not putitin the bond atonce? Why 
not give the guarantee? It will not do to say it will 
do no good. It will do good. It will satisfy all 
apprehensions on this point forever. And if you 
mean to live up to what you say, it will do you 
no harm, unless you think it necessary to keep 
this as an open question for ** stampammunition,”’ 

Another ground of apprehension is, as you all 
know, that you, by some means, will attempt to 
effect the emancipation of the slaves in some or 


all of the States, at some future day. You say | 


that you do not intend any such thing, and that 
there is no just ground for any such apprehension. 
Whether there is or not, is not the question. But, 
does the apprehension exist? You have been told 
that it does, by members upon this floor, who are 
good and true men. Then, if you do not intend 
any such thing, why not put thatin the bond also; 
not to stay your hands particularly, but so that 
nobody can interfere with the institution in the 
States that may now or hereafter have the power 
in Congress? You say that you are prohibited 
already from such interference by the present 
Consttuuon. That istrue. I think you are; and, 
if you are, surely to incorporate a provision de- 
claring explicitly the fact can do you no harm. 
It will satisfy the South on that point. Another 
ground of apprehension is, that you will interpose 
obstructions to the inter-State slave trade; to that, 
also, you respond that you will not; then cer- 
tainly you can easily settle these questions, and 
do away with the apprehension on all these sub- 
jects; and | would be sorry if it should interfere 
with the principles upon which you were elected, 
so that it neni cause the great leaders to with- 
hold their votes, and defeat the propositions. 
Having thus disposed of three questions, I pro- 
pose to examine tor a short time the territorial 
question, and see if that cannot be disposed of so 
as to allow those conscientious Republican lead- 
ers, who make their platform both their Consti- 
tution and Bible, without interfering particularly 
with their cherished object, the exclusion of sla- 
very. They say that all the Territories belonging 


to the United States must be forever kept free, || 


and that — will not give up that point in their 
platform. Now, sir, if we will reason coolly 
about this matter, we will find that there is no ne- 
cessity for such determination on their part, in 
order to protect the soil of the Territories from 
slavery. It has been said on this floor, by Re- 
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their infancy to believe that slavery is not best 
calculated to develop the resources of a country. 
The people from foreign climes—England, Ire- 
land, Scotland, and Germany—come, too, and 
make their homes in the far West. They have 
the strongest prejudices against the institution. 
But it is said that southern men will go there 
also. Thatis true. But, sir, what class of the 
| southern people go to make new Territories their 
home? Is it the rich planter with his slaves? No, 


sir; it is generally the poor laboring men of the | 


South, who leave slave States to get rid of the 
institution, and not with a view to establish it. 


|| yourpeople; when asked by them,**Do yoy 


| This, then, is the kind of population that settle | 


our Territories; and it certainly cannot be ex- 


very, when the soil and climate are adverse to its 
existence. Why, then, sir, should the Repub- 
lican party, or any of them, determine to adhere 
to their platform on this subject, when slavery 
will be entirely excluded from all the Territories 
by soil, climate, and population? There is no 
sense or reason in it; it is a mere determination 
| to carry out a party policy, even if it wrecks this 
| proud fabric of ours. 

Now, sir, as my time is but short, having dis- 
cussed the questions that mostly irritate the coun- 


try, in my feeble manner, I desire to notice for a || 


short time some of the propositions presented to 


| this House, with a view of adjusting our diffitul- | 


ties. There are agreat many of them. And it 
| does seem to me that, out of so many, we could, 
if there was any disposition to do so, agree on 
some one of them, which would be a just basis of 
settlement, and that would satisfy the conserva- 
| tive and Union-loving men both North and South. 
| You cannot get a proposition that will satisfy the 
| madmen, either South or North; and to undertake 

itis a labor of love that 1 shall not perform. To 

undertake the discussion of the merits of the va- 


|| rious propositions before the House, would oc- 


publicans, that the God of nature has so arranged | 
the soil and climate of those Territories that sla- | 


very cannot go there; and therefore, they are de- 
termined to keep them from its blighting influence. 
Why, sir, if by the soil and climate slavery is 
excluded from the Territories, inGod’s name, why 


gress? The South insist on their right to go to 
the Territories on perfect equality with us,as they 
expended for them as much as we did, both in 
blood and treasure. You say they shall not take 
their property with them. ‘The Supreme Court, 
the highest tribunal in the land, says they may, 
and that it is unconstitutional for you to prohibit 
them. Sull, in the face of all this, you say they 
shall be excluded. | do not suppose, really, that 


the southern people desire to go to any of the | 


‘Territories with slaves, as their labor would not 
be profitable there; but it is the denial of a right 
under the Constitution, asaffirmed by the Supreme 


Court, that annoysand chafes them. Wiil your | 
party, sir, insist on adhering to their policy on | 


this subject, when the Union is crumbling beneath | 
their feet, merely to irritate and annoy the people | 


of the southern States? 

Mr. Speaker, there is another point of view in 
which to look at this question, to show that the 
Republicans ought not to stickle on account of 
their fears about the spread of slavery in the Ter- 


ritories. It is the character of the population that | 


settle them. 


and enterprising ‘* Yankees’’ of New England, 
who generally take possession of all the good 


They know well the fact that our | 
western Territories are settled first by the any 


lands, town sites, and mill seats; next come the | 


northern and western men, whoare inured to toil 
and hardships, and who have been taught from 


cupy more time than is now left me The 
are all entitled to consideration. We have the 


|| propositions of Senators Critrenpen and Dovc- 


| LAS, the proposition of the committee of thirty- 
| three, (a committee upon which, I am sorry to 
say, the million and a half of northern Demo- 
crats had no voice,) the border State proposition, 
the proposition of my friend and colleague from 
Illinois, [Mr. McCiernanp,] the proposition: of 
my colleague, [Mr. Kevioge,] and one from Mr. 
Morais, of Pennsylvania. ‘hese propositions 
| all differ somewhat in reference to the territorial 
| question. I am willing to give my support to 


pected that such a population will establish sla- | 


either of them, believing that, in a crisis like this, | 


no man should expect his views alone to be in- 
corporated in any measure of peace. I cannotsay, 


_ however, that many of these propositions, on the 
| question of the Territories alone, could receive m 


sanction underany othercircumstances. Although 


|| I shall at give my support to any of them, 
insist on this impracticable legislation by Con- | 


for the reasons I have stated, | must say, sir, that 
the proposition of the gentleman from Pennsyl- 
| vania I believe to be the fairest one which has 
| been submitted to the House. He proposes that 
neither Congress nora Territorial Legislature shall 


interfere with slavery in the Territories atall; but | 


leaves the people, when they come to form their 
State constitution, to determine the question for 
themselves. 

I think this is the best proposition, because it 
_is a fair concession on all sides. The Republicans 
give up their congressional intervention; those 
/who are styled “squatter sovereigns’’ give up 
their territorial legislative policy, and the south- 
ern protectionists give up their protection inter- 


With this proposition as an article in the Consti- 
tution, it would satisfy every conservative man 
in this Union, both North and South, I do seri- 
ously and honestly believe Having indicated 
my preference of these propositions, and my rea- 
sons for that preference, I have said all I desire to 
say on the point, except to repeat again, that I will 
willingly vote for any of them, or make any other 
sacrifice necessary to save this Union. It makes 
no kind of difference to me what the sacrifice; if 
it will save my country, I am ready to make it. 

I would ask of these gentlemen, who are op- 
| posed to concession or compromise, and in favor 
| of war for the subjugation of these revolting 
| States, if it would not be better for us all, North 


vention policy; thus every party yields something. | 





} 


| tation from the Halls of Congress fo 
| war, bloodshed, and the horrors of 








| spirit on some just basis; banish the 


_ or the other end of the Capitol who has int, rp 
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— ee 
and South, to adjust our difficulties in ities 
Wt 
Slave ry ay 
rever; avoid 
. Civil strif 
and once more give peace toa distracted count. 3 
Let them refuse this; let this Congress ad my 
without adjusting these difficulties or maha 
them to the people for their action, and | o..” 
not the position of any gentleman in this Hou. 
{ 


obstructions, or may yet doso. Go home }, Sn 
be lleve 
the country could have been saved by makino 
proper concessions at the proper time ??S «6 I a ” 
‘* Why, then, did you not make them?” « Be 
cause it would have violated the platform upon which 
I was elected !’” My God! is there a man on, we 
who would dare to meet a Union-loving eons. 
uency,and make such an answer? Wij! you a 
a deaf ear to the appeals of such Union mop of 
the South as Boutieny of Louisiana, Hayy rox 
of Texas, Harris and Mitxson of Virginia, Hyp. 
ris of Maryland, Sroxes and other of fig po) 
leagues of ‘Tennessee, and a host of others troy, 
the border slave States, who implore you to ap 


° > act 
promptly in presenting to the country som pa- 
cific measures, as a rallying point for the con- 


servative masses in their States, whereby they 
may be saved from the very jaws of secession and 
revolution? What canthey say? To an appre. 
hensive and excited people, on their return hogy 
they must say: ‘* We appealed to the dominay: 
party of the North in Congress to pour oil upon 
the troubled waters,’ and ‘ they would not;’ we 
‘asked them for bread,’and they gave us ‘a stone.’ 
we asked ‘ for a fish,’ and they ‘ gave us a gey- 
pent;’ weasked forconciliation, and they tendered 
us war and subjugation.’’ 

Sir, these men are acting as a band of noble 
Spartans standing in the breach, attempting 1 
turn back the tide of revolution that is sweeping 
over the land. We should act in such a manner 
as to strengthen their hands, that they may war 
against it more successfully. But to you, gallant 
Union men of the South, who are standing against 
a fierce and bitter storm, if nothing be done to 
calm it, and you are hurled over the precipice 
into the deep, yawning gulf of disunion, for your 
heroic stand in this fearful crisis history will im- 
mortalize your names; your children will read 
with illuminated countenances the faithful sketch 
of your patriotic devotion to your country. And 
to you, gentlemen, who are not willing to make 
any sacrifice in this hour of our country’s peril, 
history will give to you an immortality also, but 
it will be an immortality of infamy; your epitaplis 
will be written thus: ** The men who would not 
sacrifice party prejudice to save their country.” 

Sir, I care not how loudly gentlemen may talk 
of their love of liberty, and the preservation of 
our institutions; he who will, at this time, sit 
quietly down, and see the ruin of his country con- 
summated without being willing to assist in sav- 
ing it by peaceful means, if it can be done, has 
disunion rankling in his very heart, and isas much 
opposed to the Government as those who have 
drawn the sword to stab it in the most vital part. 
There are some in this Hall that are almost ready 
to strike the party fetters from their limbs, and 
assist in measures of peace; halt not, take the 
step, be independent and free at once; let us over- 
come party passion and error, allow virtue and 
good sense in this fatal hour to be triumphant; 
let us invoke Deity to interpose and prepare the 
way for our country’s escape from the perils by 
which we are now surrounded; and, in view 0! 
our present greatness and future prospects, Ur 
magnificent and growing cities, our many !nst- 
tutions of learning, our once happy and prosper- 
ous people, our fruitful fields and golden harvests, 
our enjoymentof all civiland religious blessings, 
let parties die that these be preserved; such noble 
acts of patriotism and concession, on a part, 
would cause posterity to render them illustrious, 
and pause to contemplate the magnitude of the 
events with which they were connected. hh 
are told, however, that none of the border slave 
States will secede, and therefore ‘* itis not hece’” 
sary for anything to be done, as the other qa 
have already gone, and will notreturn.”” be a 
deceived by such assurances. Unless the bonds 


that bind the border States to us are strengthened 
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now, they will, sooner or later, bid us farewell, 
and take up their abode where congeniality of in- 
stitutions will make their interest strongest. One 
hy one they will leave; and, if this disintegration 
should progress much further, what assurances 
have we that the States on the Pacific will not 
soon become restless, and thus, as ime wears on, 
our Government may go to pieces; different inter- 
ests will still be taken advantage of to cause dis- 
joyalty. Military chieftains will arise, and in the 
night of our sorrow the * manacles of military 
despots may be fastened upon our limbs, and will 
eleam in our temple when freedom’s shield lies 
pierced and broken.’? Great God! shall these 
things be? 

Sir, what shall I say to my gallant constituents 
when I returnto them? Shall | bear the ill-tidings 
that nothing has been done in Congress to give 
them a ray of hope for the future of our country? 
Must I tell those gallant Tennesseeans, Kentuck- 
ians,and men from different southern States, that 
ere long, if they should desire to visit the soil of 
their nativity, they must be prepared to visit a 
foreign and perhaps hostile Government? Shall 
I say to the sons of gallant old Virginia, the 
mother of our own State, that it is highly proba- 
ble that, very soon, if they want to visit the soil 
where their fathers and mothers, the man who 
wrote the Declaration of Independence, the one 
who drafted the Constitution, and the one who, 
with our poor and half-starved armies, drove the 
British from our land, signed the Constitution, 
and was our first President, all lie buried,—that 
they will at some future day have the opportu- 
nity, with a passport in their pockets, or, in cer- | 
tain events, they can do so with a torch in one 
hand and a sword in the other? No, no! Let!) 
me not bear this sad intelligence. In the name of 
the patriotic sires who breasted the storms and 
vicissitudes of the Revolution, by all the kindred | 
ties of this country; in the name of the many bat- 
tles fought for our freedom; in behalf of the young 
and the old; in behalf of the arts and sciences, 
civilization, peace, order, Christianity, and hu- 
manity, | appeal to you to strike from your limbs 
the chains that bind them; come forth from that 
loathsome prison, (party caucus, ) and inthis hour, 
the most gloomy and disheartening to the lovers 
of free institutions that has ever existed during 
our country’s history, arouse the drooping spirits 
of our countrymen by putting forth your good || 
strong arms to assist in steadying the rocking || 
pillars of the mightiest Republic that has ever 
had an existence. 

Mr. Speaker, a word or two more, and I am 
done. Revolution stalks over the land. States 
have rebelled against the constituted authorities 
of the Union, and now stand, sword in hand, pre- 
pared to vindicate their new nationality; others 
are preparing to take a similar position; rapidly 
transpiring events are crowding on us with fear- 
ful velocily; soon circumstances may force us into 
an unnatural strife, in which the hand of brother 
shall be uplifted against brother, and fatheragainst 
son. My God, what a spectacle! If all the evil | 
and calamities that have ever happened since the | 
world began could be gathered in one great catas- 
trophe, its horrors could not eclipse, in their fright- 
ful proportions, the drama that impends over us. | 
Whether this black cloud that drapes in mourning | 
the whole political heavens, shall break forth in | 
all its frightful intensity, and make Christendom | 
weep at the terrible atrocities that will be enacted; 
or, whether it will disappear, and the sky resume || 
its wanted serenity, and the whole earth be irra- 
diated by the genial sunshine of peace once more, 
are the alternatives which this Congress, in my 
judgment, have the power to select between. [Ap- 
plause in the galleries. } 





STATE OF THE UNION. 


SPEECH OF HON. H. W. DAVIS, 
OF MARYLAND, 
In tHe House or Representatives, 
February 7, 1861. 


The House having under consideration the report from 
the select committee of thirty-three— 


Mr. DAVIS, of Maryland, said: 
r, Speaker: Weare at the end of the insane 
revel of partisan license, which, for thirty years, | 








into the public mind, have presided at the admin- 


| and power. 


bution of spoils among wrangling victors, dedi- 


| United States is a Government entitled to respect 


| disorder, and compose the public discontents, re- 


| salutary principles have faded from the popular 


| cise as to be useless; its whole activity has been 
| dedicated to expansion abroad, and acquiring and 


| that the 


| assume to stand face to face and wage their own | 
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r i} 
ernment. Weare about to close the masquerade | 


by the dance of death. The nations of the world | 
look anxiously to see if the people, ere they tread | 
that measure, will come to themselves. 

Yet in the early youth of our national life, we 
are already exhausted by premature excesses. 
The corruption of our political maxims has re- 
laxed the tone of public morals, and degraded the || 
public authorities from the terror to the accom- 
plices of evil-doers. Platform for fools—plunder | 
for thieves—offices for service—power for ambi- 
tion, unity in these essentials—diversity in the 
immaterial matters of policy and legislation— 
charity for every frailty—the voice of the peo- 
ple is the voice of God—these maxims have sunk 


| 
| 
| 
| 
} 
} 


istration of public affairs, have almost effaced 
the very idea of public duty. The Government, 
under their disastrous influence, has gradually 
ceased to fertilize the fields of domestic and use- 
ful legislation, and pours itself, like an impetuous 
torrent, along the barren ravine of party and sec- 
tional strife. It has been shorn of every prerog- 
ative that wore the austere aspect of authority | 


The President, no longer preceded by the fasces 
and the ax, the emblems of supreme authority, 
greets every popular clamor with wreathed smiles 
and gracious condescension, is degraded to pre- 
side in the palace of the nation over the distri- 


cates his great powers to forge or find arms to 
perpetuate partisan warfare at the expense of the 
public peace. The original ideas of the Consti- 
tution have faded from men’s minds. That the 





and command; that the Constitution furnishes a 
remedy for every grievance, and a mode of redress | 
forevery wrong; that the States are limited within | 
their spheres, are charged with no duties to each | 
other, and bear no relation to the other States ex- | 
cepting through their common head, the Govern- 
ment of the United States; that those in authority 
alone are charged with power to repress public 


strain the conduct of the people and of the States 
within the barriers of the Constitution—these 


heart with the great interests which the Govern- | 
ment is charged to protect, and has gradually al- | 
lowed to escape from its grasp. Congress has | 
ceased to regulate commerce, to protect domestic 
industry, to encourage our commercial marine, to 
regulate the currency, to promote internal com- 
merce by internal improvements—almost every 


| power useful to the people in its exercise has been 


denied and abandoned, or so limited in its exer- 


retaining power at home, till men have forgotten 
lee is a blessing, and that they owe 

to the United States allegiance paramount to that 
to their respective States. 
The consequence of this demoralization is that 
States, without regard to the Federal Government, 


quarrels, to adjust their own difficulties, to im- | 
pute to each other every wrong, to insist that in- 
dividual States shall remedy every grievance, and 
denouncing their failure to do so as cause of civil 
war between the States; and as if the Constitu- 
tion were silent and dead, and the power of the 
Union utterly inadequate to keep the peace be- 
tween them, unconstitutional commissioners flit 
from State to State, or assemble at the national 
capital, to counsel peace or instigate war. Sir, 
these are the causes which lie at the bottom of the 
present dangers. These causes, which have ren- 
dered them possible, and made them serious, must 
be removed before they can ever be permanently | 
cured. They shake the fabric of our national 
Government. It is to this fearful demoralization | 
of the Government and the people that we must | 





| 
| 
ascribe the disastrous defections which now per- | 


plex us with the fear of change in all that consti- | 
tuted our greatness. The operation of the Gov- | 
ernment has been withdrawn from the great public | 
interests, in order that competing partics might | 
not be embarrassed in the struggle for power by 


and the public mind, in that struggle, has been 
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has, in the United States, worn the mask of Gov- exclusively turned on the slavery question, which 


no interest required to be touched by any depart 

ment of thisGovernment. On that subject there 
are widely marked diversities of opinion and in- 
terest in the different portions of the Confederacy, 
with few mediating influences to soften the col- 
lision. In the struggle for party power, the two 
great regions of the country have been brought 
face to face upon this most dangerous of all sub- 
jects of agitation. The authority of the Govern- 
ment was relaxed just when its power was about 
to be assailed; and the people, emancipated from 
every control, and their passions inflamed by the 
fierce struggle for the Presidency, were the easy 
prey of revolutionary audacity. 

Within two months after a formal, peaceful, 
regular election of the Chief Magistrate of the 
United States, in which the whole body of the peo- 
ple of every State competed with zeal for the prize, 
without any new event intervening, without any 
new grievances alleged, withoutany hew menaces 
having been made, we have seen, in the short 
course of one month, a small portion of the popu- 
lation of six States transcend the bounds ata single 
leap at once of the State and the national Consti- 
prerogative of 


great mass of their fellow-citizens from the per 
tection of the Constitution, declare themselves 
emancipated from the obligations which the Con- 
stitution pronounces to be supreme over them and 
over their laws, arrogate to themselves all the pre- 
rogatives of independent power, rescind the acts of 
cession of the public property, occupy the public 
offices, seize the fortresses ofthe United States con- 
fided to the faith of the people among whom they 
were placed, embezzle the public arms concen- 
trated there for the defense ofthe United States, 
array thousands of men in arms against the United 
States, and actually wage war onthe Union, by be- 
sieging two of their fortresses and firing on a vessel 
bearing, under the flag of the United States, rein- 
forcements and provisions to one of them. The 
very boundaries of right and wrong seem obliter- 
ated, when we see a Cabinet minister, deliberately 
for months, engaged in changing the distribution 
of publicarms to places in the hands of those about 
to resist the public authority, so as to place within 
theirgrasp means of waging war against the United 
States greater than they ever used againsta foreign 
foe; and another Cabinet minister, still holding his 
commission under the authority of the United 
States, still a confidential adviser of the President, 
still bound by his oath to support the Constitution 
of the United States, himself'a commissioner from 
his own State to another of the United States, for 
the purpose of organizing and extending another 
part of the same great scheme of rebellion; and 
the doom of the Republic seems sealed when the 
President, surrounded by such ministers, permits, 
without rebuke, the Government to be betrayed, 


neglects the solemn warning of the first soldier of 


the age, till almost every fortis a prey to domestic 
treason, and accepts assurances of peace in his 
time at the expense of leaving the national honor 
unguarded. His message gives aid and comfort 
to the enemies of the Union, by avowing his ina- 
bility to maintain its integrity ; and, paralyzed and 
stupified, he stands amid the crash of the falling 
Republic, still muttering, ‘‘ Not in my time, not 
in my time; after me the deluge !’’ 

Sir, history, by her prophet Tacitus, has drawn 
his character for posterity—major privato visus dum 
privatus fuit, et consensu omnium capax imperii nisi 
imperasset. Yes, sir, nisi imperasset Janies Buch- 
anan might have passed to the grave as one of the 
men of the Republic equal to every station he 


| filled, and not incompetent for the highest. The 


| 
mI 


|| acquisition of supreme power has revealed his 
|| incapacity, and crowns him with the unenviable 


honor o 
greatness. 
We have, Mr. Speaker, this day to deal, in a 
great measure, with the consequences of his inca- 
acity. Persons usurping power in six or seven 
tates have thrown off their ailegiance to the Uni- 
ted States. It was fondly hoped that it was only 
temporary, possibly a Sesame contrivance to 
restore the chief actors to power; but we are now 


the chief destroyer of his country’s 


ed | authoritatively informed, by the response of South 
diversities of opinion upon questions of policy; || 


Carolina to the kindly messenger from Virginia, 


, that their position is permanently fixed; that they 
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desire to have, and will have, no further political 
connection with the United States; and a distin- 
ruished gentleman, until within one month a mem- 
ber of the Senate of the United States, recently 
elected President of the r v« ' 
at Montgomery, has informed us in his inaugural 
specch, that it is their purpose finally to sever 
their connection with the United States, and to 
take all the consequences of organizing an inde- 
pend nt republic. 

Mr. Speaker, we are driven to one of two al- 
ternatives; We must recognize what we have been 
told more than once upon this floor 1s an accom- 
plished fact—the independence of the rebellious 
States—or we must re fuse to acknowledge it,and 
aecept all the responsibilities that attach to that 
refusal. Recognize them! Abandon the Gulfand 
coast of Mexico; surrender the forts of the Uni- 
ted States; yield the privilege of free commerce 
and free intercourse; strike down the euarantees 
of the Constitution for our fellow-citizens in all 
that wide region; create a thousand miles of in- 
terior frontier to be furnished with internal cus- 
tom-houses, and armed with internal forts, them- 

elves to bea prey to the next caprice of State 
sovereignty; organize a vaststanding army, ready 
atamoment’s i 


iutionary convent 


ron 


warning to resistaggression; create 
upon our southern boundary a perpetual foothold 
for foreign Powers whenever eaprice, ambition, 
or hostility may see fit to invite the despot of 
France or the aggressive power of England to at- 
tack us upon our undefended frontier; sever that 
unity of territory which we have spent millions, 
and labored through three generations, to create 
and establish; pull down the flag of the United 
States and take alower station among the nations 


of the earth; abandon the high prerogative of || 
leading the march of freedom, the hope of strug- | 


gling nationalities, the terror of frowning tyrants, 
the boast of the world, the light of liberty—to be- 
come the spoertand prey of despots whose thrones 
we consolidate by our fall—to be greeted by Mex- 
ico with the salutation: **Art thou also become 
weak as we? art thoubecome likeuntous?”’ This 
is recogniuon, 

Refuse to recognize! We must not coerce a 
State mn the pe aceful process of secession. We 
must not coerce a State engaged in the peaceful 
process of firing into a United States vessel, to 
wevent the reinforcement of a United States fort. 

Ve must not coerce States which, without any 
declaration of war, or any act of hostility of any 


kind, have united, as have Mississippi, Florida, | 


and Louisiana, their joint forces to seize a public 
fortress. We must not coerce a State which has 
planted cannon upon its shores to prevent the free 
navigation of the Mississippi. We must 
coerce aState which has robbed the United States 
Treasury. This is peaceful secession ! 

Mr. Speaker, I do not design to quarrel with 
gentlemen about words. I do not wish to say one 


word which will exasperate the already too much | 


inflamed state of the public mind; but I say that 
the Constitution of the United States, and the laws 
made in pursuance thereof, must be enforced; and 
they who stand across the path of that enforce- 
ment must either destroy the power of the United 
states or it will destroy them. [Loud applause 
in the galleries.] i trust in God that any such 
collision is years, centuries—vyea, thousands of 
years off. iF see no necessity for it. 
may be avoided by prudent administration, till the 
people shall come to themselves. But the laws 
of the United States provide their own method of 
enforcement; and when they are enforced, those 
who resist must take the consequences. 

I think the revenues may be collected in dis- 
affected ports, on board United States ships. I 
think the laws of commerce may be enforced by 
allowing no vessel to pass out unless she has 
papers of the United States on board. The postal 
routes and arrangements may be sustained or sus- 
pended, as the interests of the Government or the 
disturbed condition of the localities may require. 
The courts of justice, if needs be, may be sup- 
ported as they were in Utah; or we may remove 
the courts, extend the districts over several States, 
and locate the courts in States which are not dis- 
turbed. These are the regular peaceful methods 
of enforcing the laws of the United States. These 
methods, if pursued, will allow time for reflection; 
cooling time to the people, excited by a fierce po- 


x 


| disperse them. 


not | 
otherwise dealt with. 


I think it, 
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litical canvass, and surprised on a sudden, unpre- 
pared, by revolutionary contrivances prepared 
besorehand. We can await the inevitable time of 
division, discord, and resistance to taxation and 
military exactions. 

But the Government of the United States is 
vested by the Constitution with adequate power 


| to meet every emergency. It is required to guar- 


anty a republican form of Government to every 
State. A Government whose executive, legisla- 
ture, and judicial officers are not sworn to support 
the Constitution of the United States, is mere 
usurpation, and not a republican Government. It 
will never be recognized for any purpose. If the 
loyal citizens ofany State whose authorities have 
usarped the pe Ya oh of repealing the Consti- 
tution of the 

ize for themselves a government, the President 


| can recognize them, and the President can sup- 


portthem. Among the powers granted by the 
Constitution is the power to suppress insurrec- 
tion; it does not except insurrections ordered by 
State authority, and they will be suppressed as 


promptly as others. The Constitution authorizes | 
Congress to provide for calling forth the militia | 


to enforce the laws,and it makes no exception of 
those laws which a State may see fit to oppose; 
and if to the regular execution of the laws of the 
United States, armed resistance shall be made, the 


| Government bas authority to disperse those who 
The Constitution for- | 


oppose the enforcement. 
bids any State to keep troops or ships-of-war in 


| time of peace; and if troops be organized by any 


State, the United States have power to require 
them to be disbanded, and to disperse them if they 
be not disbanded. If ships-of-warshall be built, 
they have a right, under the Constitution, to re- 
quire them to be disposed of, or, if that be refused, 
they may sink them. Whetherthat shall be done, 
isa matter of discretion. If States levy troops 
and attack no one, the United States may well let 
them eat theirown heads off. The cost will soon 
3ut if they assail the United 
States, or other States, or loyal citizens of the 
United States, in the disaffected State, then the 
blame of collision rests on those who compelled 
the United States to resistance. 

In this manner, without anything like war upon 
States, without any attempt to do damage to any 
citizens, excepting those who may have arrayed 
themselves in arms avainst the United States, the 


| Government can vindicate its authority and main- 


tain its power. ‘This is not war. ‘The Consti- 
tution calls it enforcing the laws. It is no more 
war than arresting a criminal is war. It is sup- 
porting the civil power by the military arm, 
against unlawful combinations too powertul to be 


that of the revolutionary conventions. 
sanction they become participators in the guilt 
and liable to the punishment of the armed actors. 
War is the struggle between two Powers to do 
each other the greatest possible harm, subject only 
to international law. But when the United States 
suppress an insurrection, or enforce the laws, 
they harm only those actually resisting, and them 
only so far as to remove their resistance to the 
civil arm. Its end is theirdispersion. ‘he United 
States carry the Constitution before their arms; 


its provisions hedge in their bayonets; and every | 


weapon sinks when its authority is admitted. 
Conquest in war is absolute despotism; the tri- 
umph of the United States is the restoration of 
constitutional liberty. 

gut, Mr. Speaker, the marvel still remains to 
be explained, how it is that, in this free republi- 
can land, over so wide a region of country, peo- 
ple hitherto loyal to the United States have so 
suddenly taken such strange and revolutionary 
courses. 

First, sir, it is because there is, and has been for 
years, a revolutionary faction in many of them, 
disguised by being mingled in the ranks of a great 
political party, but always working to accomplish 
its treasonable purposes. 

It is because of the tenacity with which de- 
feated politicians—not revolutionists, but acting 


to ruin the Government. 
They have the power to bring these great dis- 


asters upon the country only because the popular | 


| ders upon revolution itself, 
| undefined dread, a sense of insecurity, 
_ inspired by the course of the political canyas 


Jnited States, shall see fit to organ- || North, by imputing to them opinionsand puryo 


| men upon the other side of the House, anid |); 3 


| go and say to them what they have heard sad 


The cuilt of the actors is | 
| notextenuated by State authority, still less by | 
By their | 


of that law. 2 € Mr 
headed by the gentleman from Louisiana, {M'. 
with them—cling to power, determined to rule or | 





/mind has been aroused and excited by fe: nes 
cussions upon the topic of slavery, 0 - oo 
southern people are so justly sensitive. Ry 
grossest misrepresentations of the purnocie -” 

| the reat body of the northern ople. ! 


petual and reiterated misrepresentation a, PR eels 
geration of their feelings, a hostile state o¢ : 


i > 
has been created throughouta great portion. ify 


aa : 2M hoe 
throughout the whole, of the South, w| 


Neh bor. 
A state of fear. nt 


has | 


the South. The mischief has been done at hon 
The mischief has been done by the violent si; 
gles of partes forsupremacy. Both have stric,.. 
each to blacken their common opponents - a 
which both execrate; and one has imputed sy ; 
pathy with the same opinions to their political o». 
ponents at the South. Whatever disturhs 
exists there, the great, the main, the substant J 
cause of it is not the conduct of the people of ; 
free States, but the conduct of the political 
vass at the South, the course of the debate | y 
southern gentlemen in this House, the mod 

which they have, consciously or unconseioys 


exaggerated and blackened the purposes of ery: 


ually circulated at home imflammatory specc! 
of certain northern gentlemen which, I sy 

they ought to have known did not represent 
feelings of the great body of the people of ; 
North, however well they may represent tq 


| small faction called there ** Abolitionists.” 


I say that is the real, the chief, the exci) 
cause of the existing disturbances; and, sir, 


judgment, without constitutional amendments, or 


the passage of one law, if gentlemen will on!) 


| move the impression that they have errone 


left upon their people’s minds; if they will only 
. . . ° . 
again and again on this floor by the distinguished 
gentleman from Massachusetts, [Mr. Apams,} by 


|| the distinguished gentleman from Olio, { Mr. Cox: 
| WIN,| 80 often, and by so many of his colleagues 


upon this floor, and what is now said still more 
formally by the resolutions adopted by Repub- 


| lican votes in the committee of thirty-three, and 


reported by the distinguished gentleman from 
Ohio, that there exists no purpose, dircetly or in- 
directly, to disturb or interfere in any manner with 


the institution of slavery within the Siates, and 


that the only question is, whether it shali go into 
the poor, miserable, worthless Territory of New 


| Mexico or not; if they will go and tell the people 
that, there would be peace and quiet throughout 


the whole South within a month after they made 
the explanation. But, sir, from the course of ce- 


| bate in this House, I have small hope of that nat- 


ural, prompt, and honest remedy. They who 
profit by the error will not correct it. 

' A committee has been raised charged with de- 
vising such measures as will at once assuage tle 


| existing discontents, avoid the occasions of future 


irritation, and tender such guarantees to the sen- 
sitive interests of the South as, in the absence of 
those just recantations by politicians of the Sout), 
will still give peace, quiet, and security to te 
southern people. I desire, Mr. Speaker, to lay 
before the House, in as plain and brief a manner 
as I can, the results to which the committee 
charged with that duty have come; to compar 


| the remedies that the majority and minority ¢t 
| the: committee respectively propose, and to col 
' trast the complaints and the remedies of the mi- 


nority with themselves. a 

The first cause of irritation is the personal !\)- 
erty bills. Both portions of the committee pre- 
yoSe arecommendation that they shall be repealed. 
The votes of the committee and of the House 0" 
that subject ought to remove every trace ol dis- 
satisfaction or suspicion. 

Great irritation has grown out of the obstruc- 
tions to the execution of the act for the delivery 
of fugitives from service. The repeal of those 
bills ought to be accompanied by an amendment 
The minority of the committer, 


Tayior,} who took his leave of us the other day, 
propose on that subject, an amendment to (' 
Constitution, requiring that when fugitives &" 
rescued by violence the United States shall pey 
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yalue to their owner, and have the privilege 


th ; ; 
suing the county or district permitting the res- 
vl —e ~ ’ - try > 
forthe amount. Sir, this 1s to perpetuate, 
and not to close the slave ry controversy. The 


y effect of the adoption of such an am ndment 
Constitution would be, to make this Hall 
ry session, on every bill to pay for negroes 
cued, the scene of fierce strife upon the very 
subject of slavery. Another objection is equally 
) tal. It brings the United States into direct col- 
sion with an organized political division ofa 
Sate, which the Constitution of the United States 
was most carefully devised to avoid. The right 
of action against a county for so harsh a cause, 
iid searcely be enforced by any process known 
to the law. Success would itself cause great dis- 
ntent among large masses of people; and re- 
stance to their execution could only be removed 
1y armed force. In other words, the amendment 
repared by the minority of the committee would 
plunge us here into the perpetual discussion of the 
slavery question, and would require the Govern- 
mentto entorce against communities, numerous 
and powerful and innocent, responsibilities for 
acts which they have notdone, but have only fail d 
to prevent 
‘he bill reported by the majority of the com- 
mittee is very different in its purposes and in its 
policy. It assumes that the law for the rendition 
of fugitive slaves ought to be so modified as not 
to give cause or pretext for the fears which it has 
ovcasioned at the North, and then, when that 
exciting cause of discontent is removed, the law 
in be executed. The danger which the northern 





people feel is, that their own free resident colored 
people may, under summary process, be arrested, 


carried off, and sold into slavery. The law of 
1850 provides no remedy for cases of that sort. 
We propose that where there is a claim of free- 
dom the negro shall be surrendered to the marshal 
of the United States, and carried back to the slave 
State from which he is ascertained to have come, 
and there shall have the privilege of a trial before 
acourtof the United States in that State. A trial 
there cannot be objected to by southern gentle- 
men; northern gentlemen ought to be satisfied 
that his claim to freedom, broughtin a formal and 
public manner before a judicial tribunal of the 
United States, will be decided according to its 
merits. Surely no one can hesitate between the 
cumbersome and anomalous plan of the minority 
and the simple and just bill of the majority of the 
committee. 

The next subject is thatof the Territories. Mr. 
Speaker, it is certainly marvelous that, having 
settled this very question touching this very Ter- 
riiory, by Mr. Clay’s acts in 1850, and no inter- 
mediate law having been passed by anybody, ex- 
eepung the law of 1854, repealing the Missouri 
compromise, so as to allow slavery to go north of 
the line of 36°30’, the South having boasted of 
the laws of 1850 as their triumph, and every party 
in the country having pledged itself to stand by 
them,—it is of all things most strange that we are 
now told that this Union cannot endure unless 
those laws themselves are repealed; and the very 
principle of the Missouri compromise, so far as it 
was objected to by the South—that is, the exclu- 
sion of slavery beyond the line, which they de- 
nounced as unequal—shall be not only restored, 
but ingrafted forever on the Constitution of the 
United States. It was denounced and branded by 
southern men all through the debate which re- 
sulted in its repeal, as a badge of inferiority, a 
mark of inequality, a stain of dishonor to the 
South. And now they demand that it shall be re- 
stored, not by a temporary act of legislation, but 
by the sanction of the people in the supreme law 
of the land. A more flagrant, inexplicable, unin- 
telligible case of capricious inconsistency is un- 
known to history. But, sir, the gentlemen who 
assume to speak for the South have changed their 
notions of equality and honor, and, of course, the 
world must change, too. The proposal is made, 
on the part of the minority of the committec, that 
there shallbea division of territory; and all thatthe 
region north of 36° 30’ shall be dedicated to free- 
dom, and in all the region south, to Cape Horn, 
slavery of the African race is ** hereby recognized 
as existing’’—existing over the whole of Mexico 
—overall the regions of Central America, skipping 
Brazil, | suppose, where slavery already exists, 
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and going 
America by virtue of our Constitution. 
Now, Mr. Speaker, th 
posed that ought to know something of the his- 
tory of the last few years,at least; and if there ts 
one thine which ought to be understood as abso- 
lutely impossible, it is ever to get a law through 
his House, or even through the Senate, by a 
simple majority, establishing slavery in any inch 
of territory where it does not already exist. Be 
it right or be it wrong, be it liberal or be it illib- 
eral, every gentleman here must know that that 
is one of the things which are impossible. But 
in what method do the gentlemen of the minority 
propose to do this?) By a consutuuonal amend- 
ment, requiring two thirds of this House—where 
it could not get one third—and two thirds of the 
Senate; and when it has gone through these im- 
possible ordeals, it has to go before the people of 
the United States, and get, not two thirds, but 
three fourths of the Legislatures of the several 
States. Scale the heavens, if you please, without 
pass the abyss which divides Heaven 

from Hell; but do not talk abouta thing like this. 
And what in the mean time, Mr. Speaker? Agi- 
tation, violence, recrimination, not mere ly on the 
question of the policy of slavery, but compelling 
the northern people, whether they will or not, to 
go into the very question of its merits, moral and 
religious, not leaving them where they are will- 
ing to leave you—as they have said over and over 
again—within the impassable barriers of the Con- 
suutution of the United States, made tenfold higher 
and tenfold stronger by the provision of the gen- 
tleman from Massachusetts, [Mr Apams;] but 
asking the people of the North to declare that 
they have been hypocritical in their opinion—that 
frican slavery 1s not merely impolhttic, but im- 
moral, a thing which they ought not to sanction; 
to reverse all their judgment on that subject, and 
themselves ingraft in the Constitution a doctrine 
which you accuse them of hating so eternally, that 
they are struggling to destroy it illegally and un- 
constitutionally. You ask them to save and pro- 
tect that very thing which, for two years past, you 
have stood bere and denounced them for intend- 
ing to destroy, by exciting servile war; by in- 
sidious appeals to the non-slaveholding white peo- 
ple ofthe South; by the hands of such incendiaries 
as John Brown. In the midst of these appeals, 
while their echo is sull ringing in my ears, while 
I have before me the scenes that I witnessed last 
yearon thatside of the House, when men, raging 
and furious as the revolutionary assemblies in 
France, hurled the epithets * traitor?’ and * in- 
cendiary’’ against thetr equals from the free States 
thick as arrows in a Parthian battle-field, gentle- 
men now ask those very men to whom such opin- 
ions have been imputed to turn round and forget 
all; and, as honest me 


wings; 





n, conciliatory men, wise 
men, do the very thing which they have told you 
for the last eighty years they could not in their 
consciences do. | ; 

Very different is the mode of disposing of the 
Territory that has been fallen upon by the ma- 
jority of the committec, anxious to remove the 
pretext for contentions and striving, as far as they 
could, to avoid the difficulties in the plan de- 
manded of them, and that in no conciliatory tone, 
but with the air of dictating an ultimatum. The 
propose this: all the territory now held by the 


United States, south of 36° 30’, is the Territory of 


New Mexico, extending a litde north of it. In 
that Territory, under the law of 1850, which is 
now so fiercely assailed, the people, within one 
year, have themselves adopted a slave code as 
rigorous as any in existence in any of the south- 
ern States. The law of 1850 secured to that peo- 
ple the right to admission into the Union with or 
without slavery, as their constitution might pro- 
vide. With eminent liberality, in mere execu- 
tion, and not in repeal of that law, the gentleman 
from Massachusetts, [Mr. Apams]—whose posi- 
tion on the subject of slavery all the world knows— 


, as if to put forever to silence imputations of any 


design in any portion of the northern people to 
invade the rights of the South, comes forward 
now and proposes to pass a law creating New 
Mexico a State. If it see fit to adopt slavery, then 
it will be a slave State. If it see fit to forbid it, 
then it will be a free State. In either event, it 


removes the subject of controversy. In cithe: 


¥ 


down tothe extremest recions of South 


gentlemen who pro- 


7 
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event, it puts it beyond the power of any one to 
touch this domestic institution, by constitutional 
ruarantees as irrepealable, as unchang: able asthe 
minority demand. That would remove the con- 
troversy from Congress, not by a compromiss 
but by removing the whole subject from Con 
gress and the people forever, by asimple majority 
of this House and of the other House, and the 
sicnature of the President, leaving the whole sub- 
ject in controversy to be decided, as southern 
vontlemen must see it must ultimately be decided, 
by the constitution of New Mexico. 

“If Lam correctly informed by the gentleman 
who has so honorably represented that ‘Territory 
here, the people are likely to require a decision 
themselves within a year; proceedings are now 
pending before the Legislature for the purpose of 


asking their recognition. Lask, therefore, whether 
it is not wise, betore we have still further revolu 
tionary complications forced upon us, to tell them 
at once to form their constitution, and thus take 
away the subject of the controversy now anid for- 
ever. With regard to the other portion of the 
Territory, northern gentlemen ask no exclusion 
of slavery by law or constitution. The perpetual 
imputation is that they are for prohibition every- 
where. South Carolina has elevated that to a 
chief place in her travesty of the Declaration of 
Independence. During ca two months that we 
have been here, no gentleman heard such a thing 
urged asa proposal to exclude slavery from the 
northern portion of the Territory. If lam rightly 
informed, the Senate, by a Republican majority, 
has, within the last two days, passed a bill organ- 
izing the western portion of Kansas as a ‘Terrt- 
tory, and there is not one word in it on the subject 
of slavery; so that the proposition of the gentle- 
man from Massachusetts is to place the slavery 
question beyond the possible reach of Congress 
south of 36° 30', and in the residue to leave it to 
the administration of the law. He says: 

“We all agree as to what that law is. We will not at 
tempt to change it by legislation. And as you desire the 
southern portion of it setapartfor your patrimony, in God's 
name take it, and let us be at peace.’’ 

Any man who is not wholly blind to the great 
interests at stake, would accept such an offer as 
that as an eternal adjustment, not only in spirit, 
but in fact, of this whole controversy. After that, 
noimputation of adesire on the part of the North 
tointerfere with slavery oughtto pass southern lips 

Sir, [ know that these propositions will be re- 
ceived with a shrug of the shouldeis and a sug- 
gestion that they are not satisfactory, by gentle- 
men of the South. But, sir, I tell them that if 
they do not satisfy them, they will satisty the 
people; and that they will find out before they are 
many months older. The great State of Virginia 
has told them, within the last three days, that the 
heart of the people of the Commonwealth still 
beats true to this Union; and though they may 
fora moment be deluded, they cannot be forced 
into revolutionary violence for the difference be- 
tween the measures of the majority and the minor- 
ity of the committee. 

If their Representatives here, or at Richmond, 
or in their unconstitutional convention, called for 
unconstitutional purposes, shall, after the adop- 


| tion of these proposals, venture to advise resort 


to revolution, they will speak to deaf ears and 
hard hearts. I do not envy the lot of any one 
who advocates an ordinance of secession.on such 
grounds. I think he will meet with small favor, 
who, rather than create New Mexico a State, 
presents to the people of Virginia the awful alter- 
native of tearing down the fabric built up by our 
fathers, of making war upon their northern breth- 


ren, of blotting out the great memories of the past, 


| of striking out their star from the galaxy of this 
| great Confederacy, formed under the auspices of 


Washington, to become the small sun of a sec- 
ondary constellation, dependent on the caprice of 
greater Powers for justice and safety. Iam un- 
der no delusion about the meanings of the vote in 
Virginia. -I think the failure of these measures 
will create serious disappointment, and gravely 
aggravate existing discontents; but | am confident 
that, however politicians may regard them, they 
will be hailed with delight by the great mass of 
the people of Virginia, as wellas of the other cen- 
tral slave States,and will strip the enemics of the 
United States of all power for mischict. 
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But, sir, there is one State I can speak for, and 
that is the State of Maryland. [Applause in th 
galleries.) Confident in the strength of this great 
Government to protect every interest, grateful for 
almost a century of unalloyed blessings, she has 
fomented no agitation; she has done no act to dis- 
turb the public peace; she has rested in the con- 
sciousness that, if there be wrong, the Congress 
of the United States will remedy it; and that none 
exists which revolution would not aggravate, 

Mr. KUNKEL rose. 

Mr. DAVIS, of Maryland. 
the floor. 

Mr. KUNKEL. The gentlemansays he speaks 
for the State of Maryland. [Cries of ** Order !”’} 
I desire to be heard. [Shouts of ** Order!’ 

Mr.GROW = The gentleman from Maryland 
declines to yield, and I hope he will be permitted 
to proceed, 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Mary- 
land cannot be interrupted if he declines to yield. 

Mr. KUNKEL. I hope my colleague will 
allow me to say—— 

Mr. DAVIS, of Maryland. 
the floor. 

Mr. KUNKEL. I deny the right of the gen- 
leman to speak for itatyland Let him speak 
for himself only. 

Mr. DAVIS, of Maryland. Mr. Speaker, I 
represent here the fourth congressional district ot 
Maryland only; but though I am not elected by 


I decline to yield 


I decline to yield 
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the State of Maryland, | am entitled to speak | 
here; and I will a what I know to be the sen- | 


timents of Maryland, 
and in the galleries. ] 
Mr. BARR. It is time that these disturbances 
should be put an end to. I see men upon this 
floor who are strangers to me, who are here by 


[Applause on the floor | 
| jority to drag us from under the flag of the Union. | 


the courtesy of the House, stamping and clap- | 


ping their hands. 


I give notice that, if the dis- | 


turbance is repeated, I will move to clear the gal- | 


leries and the floor, of those who are not entitled 
‘to admission here under the rules of the House. 

Mr. GROW. The gentleman from Maryland 
is entitied to the floor, and it cannot be taken 
from him by the gentleman from New York. 

The SPEAKER The gentleman from Mary- 
land will proceed. 

Mr. DAVIS, of Maryland. I hope those who 
are in the galleries will not, by any audible dem- 
onstration, mark their approval or disapproval of 
what I may say. 

Mr. Speaker, I am here this day to speak, and 
I say that I do speak for the people of Maryland, 


who are loyal to the United States, and that when 


my judgment is contested, I appeal to the people 
for its accuracy, and I am ready to maintain it 
before them. [Great applause.] 

Mr. KONKEL. 
and to-day. 

Mr. WINSLOW. 
applause in the galleries. 
to enforce the rule. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair will enforce the 
rule, and endeavor to preserve order. He an- 
nounces that neither applause in the galleries nor 
onthe floor of the House can be permitted. Re- 


luctant as he would be to take such a step, if gen- | 


tlemen do not desist from these manifestations of 


applause, he will be compelled to order the gal- | 


leries to be cleared. 


Mr. SPINNER. 


objections, 
‘ Mr. DAVIS, of Maryland. 
oor, 

Mr. WINSLOW. IT have the right to take the 
floor upon a point of order. 

Mr. DAVIS, of Maryland. 
tleman stated his question of order? 

Mr. WINSLOW. I have. 

Mr. DAVIS, of Maryland. And the Speaker 
has decided it; now I hope I shall not be inter- 
rupted. 

he SPEAKER. The gentleman from Mary- 
land will proceed. 
‘ Mr. DAVIS, of Maryland. 


I do not yield the 


In Maryland we 


are dull, and cannot comprehend the right of se- | 


cession. We do not recognize the right to make 
a revolution by a vote. We do not recognize the 


I am ready to meet you here | 


I want to say that there has | 
never been any objection on the other side of the | 
House when treason has been applauded; but | 
when patriotism is applauded, then they raise their | 


I think it is time to stop this 
I call upon the Speaker | 


Has not the gen- | 
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right of Maryland to repeal the Constitution of 
the United States; and if any convention there, 
called by whatever authority, under whatever 
uuspices, undertake to inaugurate revolution in 

' Maryland, their authority will be resisted and 
defied in arms on the soil of Maryland, in the 

_name and by the authority of the Constitution of 
the United States. 

| Mr. KUNKEL. Will the gentleman inaugu- 
rate itnow? [Cries of ‘‘order!”’ 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Mary- 
land on the right [Mr. Kunkex] will observe the 
rules of the House. 
the floor, and declines to be interrupted, 

| Mr. DAVIS, of Maryland. 
no more right than a minority. The right of a 
majority is a constitutional, nota natural right. 
For the destruction of the Constitution they can 
have no right. The whole mass of the nation 
alone has the right to alter the fundamental law, 
by common consent. The right of resistance to 
_ oppression attaches to the oppressed, whether a 
majority or a minority of a State,a country, ora 
nation; and success vindicates the right. The 
assumption of the revolutionary bodies to bind 
the people of a State by the formalities of a vote 
, is as ridiculous as it 1s impotent; their law di- 
recting the vote is a nullity; and the result ex- 


His colleague is entitled to 


A majority have | 


presses the will only of those who concur in it. 


If, by the usurpation, they can beat down domes- 


tic opposition, and defy the United States, they | 


vindicate their right by power; if they fail, 7 
pay the penalty of failure. We, in Maryland, 
will submit to no attempt of a minority or a ma- 


The committee of thirty-three have carefully con- | 


sidered the proposed restrictions on the change of 
certain articles in the Constitution of the United 
States. 

The minority propose to prohibit by amend- 
ment, the abolition of slavery in the forts, dock- 
yards, and District of Columbia, and of the slave 
| trade between the slave States; and to make those 
prohibitions, and also the articles touching the 
ratio of representation and fugitives from labor, 
| unchangeable. : 


Sut no party from any quarter now proposcs | 


to touch them; and the committee thought a sim- 


| ple declaration of that fact more satisfactory and | 


prudent, than to open the agitation by asking 
three fourths of the States to agree not to do what 
no one proposes to do. Those topics are agi- 


tated, not at the North, but at the South, and | 


merely for political effect. 


the States is very different. 
authority. 
guaranties it. 
studiously made on the minds of the people of the 


It exists by State 


some future time, to destroy slavery, the majority 
of the committee propose to quiet forever that 


apprehension, and anew to consecrate the prin- || 
| ciple of State rights in internal matters, by for- || 


bidding any change in the Constitution affecting 
slavery in the States. 

That guarantee, as proposed by the gentleman 
from Massachusetts, (Mr. Apams,] in my judg- 
ment, is more ample and more satisfactory than 
the corresponding proposition offered by the mi- 


to abolish slavery. The proposition of the gen- 
tleman from Massachusetts is, that there shall be 
no amendment affecting the relation of persons 
held to labor within a State at all, whether di- 
rectly through the Constitution, or indirectly 
through the Congress, unless by the consent of 
all the States, and upon motion of a slave State. 
So that, with extreme astuteness, the amendment 
of the gentleman from Massachusetts guards 
against that which is really our greatest evil, the 
beginning of agitation for the purpose of varying 
the Constitution in this respect. The motion can 
only be made by a slave State. No free State can 
ever open the question of the repeal or change ot 
that article of the Constitution. IT submit, there- 
fore, that the report of the majority in that respect 
is far more satisfactory than that of the minority. 

The failure to surrender fugitives from justice, 
| when the crime is connected with slavery, has 
| been a topic of endless crimination. The report 


When established, the Constitution | 
s . . 1 
And the impression having been | 


But the question of the immunity of slavery in | 


slaveholding States, that the North design, at | 


nority. They propose that no alteration of the | 
Constitution shall be made authorizing Congress | 


| 
| 
| 
| 


| 
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| of the minority refers to the complaint. 
only does it propose no remedy, but actualle 
passes in silence the very important bill of ue 
majority of the committee, effectually ending me 

| controversy by transferring from the ae 
of the State to the judiciary of the United a 
the powerand duty of making the surrender 1 ; 
is a step in the right direction—resumine by . 

| United States the right to administer its eat ae 

and freeing itself from all dependence on Stas 

officers whom it cannot control ™ 

There are, Mr. Speaker, other comp! 
tioned by the minority of the committec 
they have proposed no remedy. We have so 
what remedies they propose. And they t] ie 
the adoption of their propositions ought to oe 
| peace and quiet to the country. Yet thers are 
| other topics treated in their report quite as sienis 
/ cant as those; other grounds of discont, nt and 
| apprehension, for which the minority haye aa. 
posed no remedy, against which they ask yo 

guarantee. The causes of complaint left withou; 

redress are vastly more important than those eoy. 
,ered by the enactments proposed, They ar 

wholly unaffected by them; yet the minority of 
the committee, while devoting whole pages (6 the 
development of dangers and outrages consyy. 
mated or apprehended, leave them without any 
suggestion for redress or protection. They think 
**the object aimed at can be accomplished by thy 
adoption of the series of amendments to the Cop. 
stitution rejected by the committee, and now ro. 
eee to the House;”’ that * they afford such q 

asis of an adjustment as they would all cheor. 
fully accept, with a strong conviction that, if the 
proposed amendments were adopted by the north- 
ern States, harmony and peace would be restored 
to our people.”’ 

Sir, nothing in legislative history is more ip- 
| structive than these declarations, compared with 
| the narrative of wrongs and apprehensions which 

precede them, and the remedies which I have 
| enumerated. 

They have complained that the right of transit 
is refused; yet there is no proposal that it \y 
granted. 

The gentleman from Louisiana [Mr. Tayzon} 
heads the list of wrongs in his report with the 
refusal to protect slaves on the ocean and in foreign 
countries. I presume, to the extent of interna- 
tional law, they are now so protected; but whether 
| they are or not, that was not apparently consid- 
ered of sufficient importance to justify any recom- 
mendation on the subject, and the complaint 
merely swells the list of irritative topics. 

The minority bitterly complain of the northern 
hostility to slavery, the circulation of incendiary 
pamphlets, the perpetual appeal through the pul- 
| pit and the press, the never-ceasing activity of the 
Abolition societies, and the doctrine of the irre- 
pressible conflict so much invoked during the last 
_ few years, for the purpose and with the effect of 
heating the public mind. If these complaints be 
true—if they are the causes of the present discon- 
| tent—if they have shaken the security of southern 
society, then how can peace and harmony be re- 
stored by measures which have no relation to the 
cause of discontent and apprehension? If they 
have caused the excitement which threatens the 
integrity of the Government, how is it that gen- 
tlemen, after enumerating the grievance, propos® 
to rest content without redress? No guarantee 0! 
slavery will silence agitation, or the pulpit, or the 
press, or incendiary publications, or incitements 
to revolt, or the organized invasion of States. 
Yet, so important is this topic considered, that one 


= 


But not 


ig 


aints men. 
for which 


| of the gentlemen who signed the minority re- 


port, in default of adequate proof, argued the 10- 
eradicable hostility of the North to slavery, and 
their resolution to exterminate it in spite of every 
constitutional guarantee—even those which would 
‘* restore peace and harmony to our people —be- 
cause their party platforms opposed it, and they 
were honorable men, and therefore must, in_ the 
face of their disclaimers and denials, and of the 
very declarations of the platform itself, consist- 
ioe go on and—despite the Constitution and 
contrary to its provisions—attempt to break up the 
relation of master and slave in the slave States. 
Mr. Speaker, I suppose that if, as the gentle- 
man who made that argument said, wer are hon- 
‘orable men, then of course their word 1s to be 
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taken rather than the inference from a doubtfal 
political platform. Political platforms are entitled 
to small respect from any quarter. They are, sir, 
nothing but sails spread to catch the popular 
breeze. It depends upon the pilot whether the 
ship shall sail before the wind, or close-hauled 
and in a different direction Least of all does it || 
become gentlemen, who first agreed that a Terri- 
tory should be allowed to regulate its own insti- 
tutions in its own way, and then considered the 
forcing of the Lecompton constitution on the peo- 
le, against their will, a fair execution of that pol- 
icy, to argue that any — rigid consistency be- 
tween the platform and the policy of a ee! is 
to be expected in the course of political strife ; 
yet to such shifts are gentlemen driven, in their 
effort to show—in spite of the resolutions of the 
majority of the committee of thirty-three and their 
unanimous disavowal—that the northern people | 
do contemplate disturbing slavery in the States. 
The importance of retaining that impression is | 
not over-estimated; for if it be yielded, the revo- 
jutionists will have few followers, and peace and | 
harmony will be restored to our people in spite 
of every effort to disturb them. 

A more marvelous contrast awaits us. 

The minority report, with great elaboration, 
depicts the rise of a purely sectional party, de- 
termined to rule the southern States by the northern 
votes, united by hostility to slavery alone; de- | 
clares that its triumph reduces the people of the | 
South/from citizens to subjects; and that, by the | 
late election, the work of sectionalism was com- | 
pletgd, to the apprehension of the people of the | 
h; and if that apprehension be not speedily | 
oved, the days of the Republic are numbered. 
1ey find countenance for this view in the South 
arolina and Alabama ordinances. Read the 
femarkable recital of the Alabama ordinance: 

«* Whereas the election of Abraham Lincoln end Hanni- 
bai.amlin to the offices of President and Vice President 
of theGayited States by a sectional party, avowedly hostile 
to the domestic institutions and peace and security of the 
people of the State of Alabama, following upon the heels 
of many and dangerous infractions of the Constitution of 
the United States by many of the States and people of the 
northern section, is a political wrong of so insulting and 
menacing a character as to justify the people of the State | 
of Alabama in the adoption of prompt and decided meas- | 
ures for their future peace and security.’’ 










The revolutionists of Alabama, for those causes, 
tear themselves away from the Government ; the 
minority of the committee reiterate the complaint, | 
and leave it unredressed. They are silent on the 
remedy for the great grievance—the accomplished 
fact of sectional domination; the inauguration of | 
a party bent on reducing the people of the South | 
from citizens to subjects; that great political wrong | 
of so ** insulting and menacing a character,”’ the 
election of a President ** by a sectional party 
avowedly hostile to the domestic institutions, 
peace, and security of the people’’ of the South. 
They leave it unredressed—unless a right to ex- 
pand into new territory be acompensation for the 
right of self-government, or absolute security for 
existing rights touching slavery be an indemnity 
for the loss of ** a voice in the management of the 
national affairs, in which they have a common 
interest with their northern brethren.’’ 

Sir, that is impossible. We know that the 
southern people, and those gentlemen who signed | 
the report, count the right of self-government in- 
finitely above all rights of property and all per- 
sonal security. If they really feared such adom- 
ination they would spurn accommodation on any 
terms. 

Sir, the majority must rule. Particular inter- 
ests will aggregate in particular localities, and | 
es will group themselves round interests; the 

ast will be manufacturing, the West agricultu- 
ral, New York commercial, and Pennsylvania 
interested in iron and coal; Alabama will grow 
cotton, and Louisiana sugar; Virginia will grow | 
tobacco, wheat, and corn; but a coalition of such || 
interests to oppress others is without example in | 
our history, and, if effected, could be only tem- } 

| 





porary. Such a coalition of the free States is ab- || 
solutely absurd. The South has always been 

abie, by its one common interest, to impose on || 
the divided North its policy and views; the North | 
has no bond of Union, no one pervading and 

common interest so controlling as to concentrate | 
ils power and dictate iis policy. It unites only |! 


| promise. 
| jection. 


| North. 


| registered in November. 
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in the negative interests of repelling the intrusion | 


of slavery on its borders. Itnever united for that 
defensive purpose till the South united to invade 
the domain secured to it by the Missouri com- 
This defensive and reluctant union, 
only partially effected, is the pretext for these 
exaggerated and somber pictures of political sub- 
Webster, failing to unite them in de- 
fense of their interests, exclaimed, ** There is no 
North.’’ Southern politicians have created a 
Let us trace the process, and draw the 
moral. 

The laws of 1850 calmed and closed the slavery 
agitation; and President Pierce, elected by the 


almost unanimous voice of the States, did not | 


mention slavery in his first two messages. In 1854 


the repeal of the Missouri compromise, at the in- | 


stance of the South, reopened the agitation. 
WY . 
Northern men, deserted by southern Whigs, 
were left to unite for self-defense. 


The invasion of Kansas in 1855 and 1856, from | 


Missouri; the making a Legislature and laws for 


that Territory, by the invaders, still further united | 


the northern people. 

ured its extent. 
The election of Mr. Buchanan and his opening 

pelicy in Kansas, soothed the irritation, and was 


The election of 1856 meas- 


rapidly demoralizing the new party, when the | 


pro-slavery party in Kansas perpetrated, and the 
President and the South accepted, the Lecompton 
fraud, and again united the North more resolutely 
in resistance to that invasion of the rights of self- 
government. 

The South for the first time failed to dictate 
terms; and the people vindicated by their votes 
the refusal of the constitution. 

Ere this result was attained, the opinions of 
certain judges of the Supreme Court scattered 
doubts over the law of slavery in the Territories: 


| the South, while repudiating other decisions, in- 


stantly made these opinions the criterion of faith- 
fulness to the Constitution; while the North was 
agitated by this new sanction of the extremest 
pretensions of their opponents. 

The South did not rest satisfied with their judi- 
cial triumph. 

Immediately the claim was pressed for protec- 
tion by Congress to slavery, declared by the Su- 


| preme Court, they said, to exist in all the Terri- 


tories. 

This completed the Union of the free States in 
one great defensive league; and the result was 
That result is now, 
itself, become the starting point of new agitation 
—the demand of new rights and new guarantees. 
The claim to access to the Territories was fol- 
lowed by the claim to congressional protection; 
and that is now followed by the hitherto unheard 
of claim to a constitutional amendment establish- 
ing slavery, not merely in territory now held, 
but in all hereafter held from the line of 36° 30! 
to Cape Horn, while the debate foreshadows in 


| the distance the claim of the right of transit and 
| the placing of property in slaves in all respects, 


on the footing of other property—the topics of 
future agitation. How long the prohibition of 
the importation of slaves will be exempted from 


| the doctrine of equality, it needs no prophet to 
tell. 


In the face of this recital, let the imputation of 
autocratic and tyrannical aspirations cease to be 


southern people dismiss their fears, return to their 


‘| friendly confidence in their fellow-citizens of the 
| North, and accept as pledges of returning peace, 
the salutary amendments of the law and the Con- 


stitution offered as the first fruits of reconciliation. 


STATE OF THE UNION. 


SPEECH OF HON. CHARLES CASE, 
OF INDIANA, 
In THe Hovse or Representatives, 
February 8, 1861. 


The House having under consideration the report from 
the select committee of thirty-three— 


Mr. CASE said: 
Mr. Speaker: When this debate opened, I felt 
some anxiety to participate in it, and to go at con- 
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ment on one of the special committees, devolving 


| on me additional and extraordinary labors, pre 


| addressing the House. 
| had been able to prepare myself, | could have 


vented the preparation that was necessary; and 
therefore 1 abandoned until yesterday the idea ot 
I do not know that, if I 


obtained the floor at that early stage of the dis- 


| cussion; nor do | know that it would have been 





proper for me to ask it while there were abler and 
more experienced members wishing to participate 
in the debate. Not that I hoped then that any 
word from me would contribute anything toward 
restoring peace and quiet to the country. I have 
no such hope now. I doubt very much whether 
words from anybody could have had, or can now 
have, that desired effect. 

I do not believe that we have yet reached the 
worst of our difficulties as a nation. The great 
evil that is upon us, this attempt at disunion, isa 
disease. It has become epidemic; and Heaven 
only knows what shall be its limit, or when and 
where its force will be spent. And if 1] have now 
an anxiety to say a word, it is simply that the 
record may be made up right for the future. Dur- 
ing the progress of this debate, that has been so 


| well done by others, and by no one better than 


my colleague, (Mr. Witson,] that but few words 
are material from me. 

Mr. Speaker, it lies in the line of my argument 
to have more or less to say of the actions and 
dogmas of great political parties. ‘Thisis unavoid- 
able; and yet, sir, | would, as far as possible, 
forget my party preferences. Often has it been 
well said that, in the presence of perils threatening 
shipwreck to the ship of State, party aims should 
be ignored. So has it been remarked that on such 
occasions gentlemen should rise above party 
platforms. 'This is also correct, with the limitation 
that such platforms may embody the foundation 
principles of every vegheiel Government—prin- 
ciples which cannot be yielded without yielding 
whatsoever makes Government worth preserving, 
and without which our own, though republican in 
form, would be a despotism in fact. Such prin- 
ciples are never to i abandoned, be the peril 
what it may; and he is but acting the part of the 


| patriot and statesman, rather than of the partisan, 


who adheres to such a platform in every emer- 
gency. Sir, there was a party—the Whig party 
—in the days of our Revolution ,and the Declara 

tion of Independence was its platform. The great 
lesson of that Revolution, more precious than any 
other we may learn from it, is unflinching devo- 
tion to principle in the face of every hazard. The 
tax imposed by the mother country on tea was 
but trifling. Levied on every pound of tea sold 
in the original States, from that day to this, the 
sum would but little, if any, exceed the money— 
to say nothing of the blood—they expended in 
resisting the collection of that tax, because it had 
been imposed without representation. I trust the 


| children have not forgotten this priceless lesson 
| of the fathers. 


Listening, the other day, to the able remarks 
of the gentleman from Maryland, |Mr. Harnais,} 
I was struck with the opening sentiment of his 
speech He said: 

‘When the future historian comes to write out the an 
nais of our times, he will be amazed at the magnitade of 


| events now transpiring, and the comparative insufliciency 


| cast on the people of the free States; let the || 


of the causes which gave them birth.”’ 

He might have said the absolute, instead of the 
comparative insufficiency of the causes that have 
given rise to these difficulties. He might have 
said that those who read, as well as the man who 
writes their history ,will be equally amazed at those 


| events and the causes which have produced them. 


siderable length into the discussion of the ques- || 


I think he might have gone further, and added, 
that both writer and reader will be still more 
amazed at the remedies proposed for the existing 
disturbances. The idea was a forcible one; and 
I wish to elaborate it. 

‘The magnitude of events!’ What, sir, is the 
great event of these times? Why, it is this at- 


tempt at secession; this attempt to dissolve the 
bonds which unite us as a common Confederacy ; 
this attempt to destroy our national Government. 
And it is a great event; though when those who 
are attempting it succeed—if they shall succeed— 
inaccomplishing it, they will have won for them- 
selves what Burke said beionged to the men of 
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the French revolution: ** the fame of being the 
most snplandid architects of ruin the world ever 
i " Re ir, the attempt, thus far only too 


u, to break up the best Government th 


world has ever known—that is the great event of 


our tunes, And now, what are the comparatively 
insignificant causes for it? My chief object in 
discussing them is not so much to determine 


whether they are significant or insignificant. I 
may incide ntally touch upon that point in refer- 
ring to some of them. I propose more especially 
to show that they areat least stale; that, with the 
exception of pr rhaps one of them, there ts no al- 
leved cause of difficulty, no alleged cause for a 
dissolution of the Union, that had not as real an 
existence, and was not of as much Importance, 
twelve years ago as at this very hour. And why 
secession should come upon us just at this ime, 
why these reasons should be now urged as sufli- 
cient cause fordestroying the most splendid Union 
the world has ever known, is certainly beyond 
my comprehension. [ do not wonder that states- 
men of the present day say that future genera- 
tions will look on this history with amazement. 
jt amazes the men of the present day who look 
at it carefully and earnestly. 

What, sir, are some of the causes alleged for 
this great event of our times? It is said that the 
equality of the States is in danger; that the peo- 
pie of a certain portion of the Confederacy are to 
be deprived of equal right to go into the common 
‘Territories, and there enjoy their peculiar kind of 
property; and that, therefore, the equality of the 
States will be destroyed. In other words, the 
complaint is, that the party which has just ob- 
tained a national victory is committed to the pol- 
icy of prohibiting the introduction of chattel sla- 
very in the ‘Territories of the United States. 

Now, sir, grant that the charge is true: how 
Jong has that policy been known in this country? 
Why, the fact is apparent to every man who is 
familiar with our history, that there is but one 
party in the northern States at this time which 
advocates that policy. Every one knows that 
neither the Democratic nor American party in the 
North is in favor of it. Once the Democratic 
party was committed to it. Now they have aban- 
doned it. And, sir, if the fact that there is one 
great party at the North committed to the idea of 
prohibiting slavery in the Territories is a good 
cause to-day for the dissolution of the Union, why 
was it not a threefold stronger cause in 1848, 
when every party in the North held that very 
same doctrine? We have one party now, as is 
said, committed to that policy. ‘Then, in the north- 
ern States, it was the policy of the Whig party; 
it was the policy of the Democratic party; and no 
one disputes that it was the policy of the Free- 
Soil party, organized that very year on that lead- 
ing idea. IL need not go into the proof on this 
subject to any great extent. Allow me, however, 
to call the attention of the House to a resolution 
of one of those great national parties of that day. 


{ do not now speak of the Whig party or of the | 


I'ree-Soil party, organized that year. I speak of 
the Democratic party. There was introduced by 
the minority of the committee on resolutions, in 
the national Democratic convention of that year, 
the following: 

** Resolved, That the doctrine of non-interference with 
the rights of property of any portion of the people of this 
Confederation, be it in the States or in the Territories, by 


ainy other than the parties interested in them, is the true | 


, 


republican doctrine recognized by this body.’ 


Mark you, sir, the resolution did not go the | 


length of saying that it is the duty of Congress 
to protect by legislation; but it did go the length 
of saying that no power should interfere with 
slave property in the Territories. And what was 
the action of the party in its national capacity 
through its delegates from every State in the Con- 
federacy? Why, the record shows that that res- 
olution was voted down by 216 to 36. It received 
not one solitary vote from any free State of this 
Confederacy—not one; not from your own State, 
sir, (Mr. Fiorence in the chair.) The largest 


State in the Confederacy was not voting in that || 


convention; but no one doubts what would have 
been the vote of New York, had her delegation 
been allowed a voice. 
the number of her delegation, this overwhelming 


| free? No one at the North then entertained any | 
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In the compilation I find in favor of the resolution 
butone vote from Maryland, nine votes from South 
Carolina, nine from Georgia, three from Florida, 
nine from Alabama, three from Arkansas, one 
I find 
voting against it the delegates from every free 
State of the Confedera -y except the State of New 
York, which had no delegation there; and in ad- 
dition to that, I find from the State of Maryland 
Six votes against it, from the State of Virginia 
seventeen, from the State of North Carolinaeleven, 
from the State of Mississippi six, from the State 
of Louisiana six, from Texas four, from Tennes- 
see twelve, from Kentucky eleven, and from Mis- 


from Tenne Sse yand one from Kentucky. 


souri seven; thus making a total of eighty votes | 
against, to thirty-six in favor of the resolution from | 


the slave States. Now, sir, here is the action of 


one of the prominent—and then regarded as the | 
most powerful—of the national parties, as long | 


ago, and only so long ago, as 1848. It is beyond 
dispute that the same doctrine, the right to inter- 


fere with slavery in the Territories, was held by | 


all adherents of the Whig party in the North. I 


need not repeat that this was the paramount idea | 
Here, then, in 1848, | 
we find, not one party only, however powerful, | 


of the Free-Soil platform. 


but all the parties in the northern States committed 
to the same policy; and who, for that cause, then 
threatened to destroy the Government? Who then 
thought it a sufficient reason for interfering with 
the Union, that parties in the North were com- 
mitted to the policy of making all the Territories 


other notion, Reared as they had been under 
free institutions, believing those institutions a 


blessing to themselves, and wishing others to en- | 


joy the same blessings, it was the unanimous sen- 
timent of the northern people that the pioneers of 


the Territories should enjoy the same institutions | 


which had made them prosperous and happy. 


Now, sir, as I said before, 1 am not now inquir- | 
ing whether this is or is nota sufficient cause fora | 


dissolution of this Union. My purpose is to show 
that it is a cause of complaint which has existed 
for the last twelve years. I mightgo further with 


the proofs, and introduce to you the action of | 


parties in the States at that time. For example: 
the Democratic party of my own State, in conven- 
tion assembled, in 1848, adopted, the report says 
unanimously, the following, in relation to the ter- 
ritory then recently acquired from Mexico: 

** Resolved, That the institution of slavery ought not to be 


| introduced into any Territory where it does not now exist. 


| That, inasmuch as California and New Mexico are, in fact |} 


as well as in law, free territory, it isthe duty of Congress to 
prevent the introduction of slavery within their limits.”’ 


I have been told by those who were present, 
that there were a few votes in opposition to that 


, resolution; but the official record of the proceed- 


ings of the convention, if I mistake not, says that 
it was unanimously adopted. Two years after, 
in 1850, the Legislature of my State adopted the 
following joint resolution: 

3e it resolved by the General Assembly of the State of 


| Indiana, That our Senators be instructed, and our Repre- 
| sentatives in Congress be requested, so to cast their votes 


and exert their influence as to have ingrafted upon any law 
that may be passed for the organization of the Territories 
recently acquired from Mexico, a provision forever exclud- 
ing from such territory slavery and involuntary servitude, 


| otherwise than in the punishment of crimes whereof the 


It would have swelled, by | 


majority of 216. The vote was taken by States. || 


party has been convicted.” 

That resolution passed the Legislature by the 
united votes of Whigs and Democrats, and was 
approved by a Democratic Governor—Governor 
Wright—a gentleman who now holds a foreign 
mission under this Administration. I could cite 
similar resolutions passed by conventions of all 
parties in almost every free State—I believe all 
save one—of this Confederacy; but no one then 
regarded it as a sufficient cause for dissolving the 
Union. Why did not the disunionists discover 
it in 1848, when not one, but every party at the 
North occupied this ground ? 

Sir, this cause of complaint is at least twelve 
years old,as I have proved to you from the record ; 
and it was at least three times as strong then as 
it is to-day. 

I might go on and show how insufficient is the 
cause, admitting it to be true; but that has been 
better illustrated by others. Why, sir, the hon- 
orable chairman of the committee of thirty-three, 
in the opening speech of this debate, presented to 
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the House statistics showing that the 
ritory in which slave ry now exists, included 
ihe organized States, is capable of sustainine 

popunan of forty million slaves, You ae s 
mice, therefore, how ridiculous is the id: a th om 

Union should be instantly broken up "ae 

slavery wants room to breathe! 

But it is said we are going to interfere y 

slavery where it exists in the States, This . 

gation is based in part upon the action of q par = 

but chiefly upon what some men have said ./) 
| done. One gentleman from Missouri, {\; 6 
| DERSON,] the other day, declared that at |as; y 
| had a great party in this country proclainiye y), 
slavery was a “relic of barbarism.” Sye)) , 
the declaration of the Republican party in 183( 
but was that the utterance of a new sentime; bos 
simply a new form of expressing an old jgiy 
Can he find nothing in the writings of ¢; 
guished men of his own party, made pj) 
years ago, characterizing slavery in laneyage ¢ 
more severe than this declaration of the oo 1% 
| licans, 

Mr. Speaker, I have read some of the writino 
of the fathers; and if I have not misread thoy, 

they dealin stronger denunciations, or rather eny, 
| demnations—for there is a difference betwee ,),, 
| words—of the institution of slavery thay ; 
| modern Republican party has ever done. 1; 

speeches and writings of the earliest statesyey of 
this country are full of instruction upon this; 
ject. I could point the gentleman to declaratio, 
to the extent of volumes, if you please, more go- 
vere against slavery than he can quote from ayy 

»vronunciamento of the Republican party of to-day 

ene the Republican party declare that slavery 

is “a relic of barbarism??? What said Thoms 
| Jefferson upon that subject, a great many years 
ago? It has been often quoted, but never 

more appropriate than here and now; and I 

gentlemen to remember that, after uttering t! 

condemnations of slavery which I shall read,1\) 

people elected him President of the United Sta 
_and no one proposed to dissolve the Union be- 
cause of his election. Here is what he says: 

‘* There must doubtless be an unhappy influence o 
manners of our people, produced by the existenc 1 
very among us. The whole commerce between master 
and slave is a perpetual exercise of the most boister 
passions, the most unremitting despotism, on the ou 
and degrading submission.” id . : ead 
| man must be a prodigy who can retain his manners and 

morals undepraved by such circumstances.” 


pre SENt ter. 


ve 


8 


. 


| Sir, whenaman’s manners and morals are gone, 
‘|| how much better is he than a barbarian? And 
yet such, said Mr. Jefferson, is the effect of 
| very ona man whois nota prodigy. ‘The seut- 
|, ment is his, not mine. Why, sir, is it not aston- 
ishing that, after writing and publishing sucli sen- 
_timents as those, our fathers in the early days of 
the Republic should have known their rights no 
better than to have elected him President of th 
United States? No man in that day, even in 
South Carolina, attempted to dissolve the Union 
because of the publication of such sentiments. If 
we tell you that slavery isa ‘relic of barbarism, 
he tells you that it makes even a civilized people 
barbarous. 
Again, sir: somebody has talked about an ir- 
pressible conflict, and predicted that a house di- 
| vided against itself cannot stand; somebody has 
| said that the institution of slavery some day wi! 
and ought to become extinct, and that Repubi- 
_ cans, and perhaps others in the North, indulge the 
hope that that prediction may, at some time 1! the 
future, be realized, though centuries may come ane 
| go before that time shallarrive. Why, sir, 1s the! 
a novel idea? Are all these sentiments but ai 
| intimation of the purpose of a great party {0 In- 
terfere with the rights of the South? The sam 
sentiments prevailed at the very beginning of & 
Government. If Mr. Seward or our [’resides! 
elect has talked about an irrepressible conti, 
and the final extinction of slavery, they learned 
their theories, or might have done so, from me! 
of the South, whose memory we have ever bee! 
taught to revere. They and we have learned thi 
same ideas from the writer from whom I have 
just quoted, and from another statesman, I nad a 
|| most said of equal eminence, who lived the pris" 
| and glory of his country at a later day; aud !! 
|, Seward and Lincoln have attempted to put then 
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as new, as original with them, it was sim- 
viarism. The sentiments do not belong to 
l’yom the same writer, and in th 
mm with the paragraph I have just r ad, 


puote: 


sume 


i canthe liberties ofa nation be thoughtsecure when 
moved their only tirm basis—a conviction inthe 
of the people that these liberties are the giftot God, 
ey are not to be violated but with lis wrath? In- 

| tremble for my country when [ reflect that God is 

+: that His justice cannot sleep forever; that, consid 


ubers. nature, and natural means only, a revolution 


Ww i el at 


fortune, an exchange of situation is among 
that it may become probable by super- 
interference. The Almighty has no attribute which 


take side with us in such a contest.’ 


events 5 


»you will perce ive that the doctrine of the 
;yrepressible conflict was taught by Jefferson even 
i, fore they elected him President of the United 
Sates. Neither the Senator from New York, nor 
the President elect, ever clothed it in such sharp 

d striking language. He predicts a struggle—if, 
indeed, We may give it that name—between God 
d the negro on one hand, and his master onthe 

r. What is that but an irrepressible conflict, 
qualified only by the sure result indicate \d—the 
ss of Providence and the slave? And yet, 
because leading men of a successful party have 
1 unc ed the same sentimentina modified form, 
straightway the entire South takes alarm, and 
roposes to quiet its fears by dissolving the Union. 


lq iote still further from the same author. He 
says. 

Nothing is more certainly written in the book of fate 
than that these pe opie (the slaves) are to be free.” . 


, [tis still in our power to direct the 

process of emancipation and deportation peaceably, and in 
ich slow degree as that the evil will wear off insensibly, 

ud their place be pari passu filled up by free white labor- 


| love of liberty in the human soul, 
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Mr. Speaker, since these sentiments fell from 
the lips of that great orator and statesman there 
. is been no such vivid enunciation of the irre- 

wessible conflict and its result; no such impress- 
ive dese ription of the character of slave ry. Ac- 
cording to his authority, slave ry is at war with 
the spirit of “the era of our liberty and inde- 
pendence.’? *The cannon which thunders its 
annual joyous return” is but the deafening voice 
of general condemnation of the system. ‘* The 
workings of philanthropy abroad,’’ ** the moral 
lightsoroundus,”’ ** the lightof reason,’’ and ** the 
"are arrayed 
in so many 


for its overthrow. He does not s: Ly, 


words, that slavery is a relic of barbarism; but 
he does say that ‘universal darkness and de- 
spair ’’ are essential to its perpe tuity. Pray, sir, 


NAL GLOBE. 1 


what is the difference between universal di rkne Ss | 


and de spa ir, and barbarism? 
man of an y pr arty 
of Henry Clay. 
But it is said slaves are becoming dangerous at 
home. I refer again to the remarks of the gen- 
tleman from Missouri, [Mr. 
ered in this Hlouse on the 


And yet there is no 
who does not vencrate the name 


J 

15th ultimo. He says: 
* Many ofourslaves are now impressed with the idea that, 

after the inauguration of Mr. Lincoln, they are to be free. 

This impression makes them restless and discontented 5 


|; renders our homes, our wives, and our children, unsafe.”’ 


rs. Uf, on the contrary, it is left to force itself on, human | 


( 
nature must shudder at the prospect held up. We should 
look in vain for an example in the Spanish deportation or 
deletion of the Moors. ‘This precedent would fall far short 
of our ecase.”? 

Once more he says: 

* But we must await with patience the workings of an 


ee Providence, and hope that that is preparing the | 


d ‘rance of these our suffering brethren. When the 
asure of their tears shall be full, when their groans shall 
have involved Heaven itself in darkness, doubiless a God 
justice will awaken to their distress, and by diffusing 
t and liberality among their oppressors, or at length 
} ) exterminating thunder, manifest his attention to the 
of this world, and that they are not left to the 

v ofa blind fatality.”? 


these startling words, did he have in his mind’s 
eye **the magnitude of events that are now trans- 
piring ??? 

Aud now,if[ may come down toa later period, 
and quote from one whose praise is on every lip, I 
‘an show that, long before the distinguished: atate s- 
man of Kentucky—the noble ** Harry ofthe West”’ 
—was the ¢ randidate of agreat national party for the 

fice of President of the United States, he uttered 
in unmistakable language the doctrine of the 
<6 rrepressible conflict.”’ 
been employed by any member of the Republican 
party, it has not come under my observation. I 
will read a short extract from a _Speec h delivered 
by him many years ago—in 1827; a speech not in 
the Halls of Congress, but before the American 
Cr zation Society. In that speech, he gives 

rance to the following noble sentiments: 





guid- | 


Sir, when the sage of Monticello was penning | 


If stronger language has | 
? b> 


‘We are reproached with doing mischief by the agita- 


tion of this question. ‘The society goes into no household 
to disturb its domestic tranquillity ; it addresses itself to no 
laves, to weake a their obligations of obedience; it seeks 


to affect 


ct no man’s property. 


the will to affect the property of any one contrary to his 
consent. What would they, who thus reproac h us, have 
done? if they would repress all tendencies 





towards lib- 
and ultimate emancipation, they must do more than 

own the benevolent efforts of this society. They must 
ro bach x to the era of our liberty and independence, and 


inuzzle the cannon which thunders its annual joyous re- 
turn; 





atrocities; they must suppress the workings of British phi- 
thropy, seeking to ameliorate the condition of the un- 
wiunate West Indian slaves ; they must arrest the career 
South American deliverance from thraldom ; they must 
. ww roa the moral lights around us, and extinguis sh that 
‘st torch of all which America prese nts to a benighted 
we aah. pointing the way to their rights, their liberties, and 
their happiness. And when they have achieved all these 
purposes, their work will be yet incomplete. They must 
penetrate the human soul, and eradicate the light of reason 
and the love of liberty. Then, and uot till then, when uni- 
versal darkness and despair prevail, can you perpetuate 
slavery, and repress all sympathies and all humane and 
Lenn vole nt efforts among treemen in behalf of the | 
portion of our race who are dooined to bondage.” 


they must revive the slave trade, with all its train of 


It neither has the power nor | 


\| the real des 


Here is ¢ 


nalleged grievance, in part ancient 


and in sat resting in anticipation of what is to | 


come. Restless and discontented sleves, render- 
ing homes and wives and childre n unsafe, is far 
from being a novel state of 
of slavery. Southampton has a Paes on that 
subject, dating back to the year 1831, which may 


D 
~ 
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ing a business as it has done during the past year, 


or will doin the next year. I venture to say that 
as many slaves escaped by the assistance of horth- 
ern men four years ago, or ten years azo, as will 
escape during this year or the ne Xt. Lrepeat, Lam 
not speaking so much of the sufficiency of any of 
those alleged causes for disunion as of ss fact 
that they are venerable for their age. Ifthe South 
has cause for dissolving the Union because of her 


loss of slaves, she had just the same cause for 
ears before the passage of the fugitive slave law 
of 1850; just the same cause prior to the triumph, 
or even the organization, of the Republican party. 
No, sir; the fugitive slave law of 1550, summary 
and barbarous as are its provisions, and obnox 
ious as it is to the sentiments and feelings of north 
ern men, is being faithfully and quietly executed 
by a law- abiding people, whenever occasion re- 
quire sin that section of Coeewy - Even within 


| the last month, in what is called the very hot-bed 


ANpDERSON,| deliv- | 


of anti-slavery sentiment in Ohio, that law 
been thoroughly and peacefully executed. 
But it is said that States have personal liberty 
bills, as they are called—laws intended to obstruct 
the execution of the fugitive slave law. I believe 
some of them have; but I do not believe there 1s 


has 


| one of these laws that is not at least ten years old. 


f affairs in the annals | 


be read with profit by those who imagine that | 
present discontentsamong slavesare to be charged 


to the account of a great northern party. Thus 
far, the complaint Is as stale as any we have con- 
sidered; and for the residue let me ask, who told 


| these slaves they were to be free after the inau- 
| guration of Mr. 


Lincoln? Surely no northern 
party has made such proclamation, even at home 
much less has the Republican party breathed any 
such idea into the ears of the slaves. If southern 


gentlemen have made speeches in the hearing of 


their bondmen, in which they have predicted such 
a result, they must be content to take the conse- 
quences of hei ir OWN misre prese ntation of the 
principles and policy of the ‘aw dominant party 
of the North and of the well-defined position of 
the President elect. 
vass, was it charged upon us that we entertained 
designs upon slavery in the States, and therefore 
in almost every mee ting, upon every stump, so 
faras I know—and [ mingled large ‘ly in that can- 
vass, in my own and other State 1s—the doctrine 
was repeated that the Republicans neither claimed 
the power nor entertained the disposition to inter- 
fere with the relation of master and servant in the 
States. Often were the frank and manly senti- 
ments of Mr. Lincoln on that subje ct read to as- 
sembled thousands in refutation of what we con- 
sidered a partisan sl: ander. And, sir, if he and 
his party had been as truthfully represented at 
the South as they were persistently misrepre- 


They are older, every one of them, than the Re- 
publican party. The y were all in existence in 


| 1856, when a Democratic President was elected; 


and yet their existence, was not then considered as 
cause for a dissolution of the Union. If, because 
of these laws, the Union should perish to-day, 
why did not their existence in 1856 prompt move- 
ments to the same end then, when the present 
leaders of the enterprise were allied with, if they 


| had not the power of the Government in their owt 


hands, and not wait until that power was jus’ 
passing from their grasp ? 

In reviewing the history of these alleged ex- 
cuses for secession, and particularly in referring 


to another matter of history which I now wish to 
| cite, it may seem that I am disposed to indulge in 


Often, re the recent can- | 


| sented, no slave in all the land would have em- | 
braced the delusion that the day of Mr. Lincoln’s | 


inauguration was to mark the 
year of jubilee 


beginning of his | 


The dec ption was not promulgated by Repub- | 


lican orators; for, with one or two exceptions, 
there was no place in all the South where a Re- 


| publican wor ld have been allowed to proclaim 


| to so late a period as 


igns of his party; nowhere would he 
have been permitted to advocate such aims as were 
attributed to it. 

Another charge, preferred by many gentlemen 
on the other side of the Hous » is, that slaves are 
being run off, or, if they abscond of their own 
volition, are not returned when demand is made. 
Mr. Speaker, as to the facts on which this com- 
plaint is based, I ¢ 
accuracy. In the unde rground railroad Tam ne ither 
that great thoroughfare makes or publishes any 
annual report of its business. If itdoes, no suc h 
report has fallen under my observation, and [am 
therefore ignorant of the statistics; but I will ven- 
ture to say that, in 1848, or, if you please, down 
1856, it did fully as flourish- 


cannot speak with any degree of | 


| mate commerce, 


» || that crimination or recrimination which has done 


too much harm already. I have no disposition 
to do so; but I must respectfully submit, that our 
southern brethren who are getting up these ex- 
cuses for their conduct, even conceding their 
truthfulness as stated, mightat least learn wisdom 


| from the moderation of one of the northern States 


under grievances of the very same nature. Why, 
sir, years ago a law was passed in the State of 
South Carolina for i imprisoning the colored sea- 
men of the State of Massachusetts, who might 
come within her borders in the pursuits of legiti- 
The law was declared to be un- 
constitutional by Judge Johnson, of their own 
supreme court, and the United States Attorney 
General (Mr. Wirt) expressed the same opinion, 


| Yet, when Massachusetts, confident of her rights 
|| but willing to abide a legal decision of the que stion, 


sent a commissioner there for the purpose of test- 
ing, in a legal, constitutional way, in their own 
courts, the validity of the law, he was summarily 
expelled from the State, and the Legislature of 


| South Carolina passed a law making ita criminal 


| secede? 


offense for any citizen of Massachusetts to come 
within that State for the paxnene of asserting his 
rights under that statute, or testing its constitu- 
tionality i in the courts. Yet did Massachusetts 
Did she bring forth her grievances, and 
announce to the world that she would dissolve the 


| Union if this unjust, oppressive law against the 


rights of her citizens was not forthwith repealed? 
No, sir; from that day to this the South Carolina 
statute has stood unrepealed, and Massachusetts 


| is still a loyal sister of this Confederacy. 


Once more: complaint is made of the refusal of 
some of the free States to deliver fugitives from 
justice. Is that, sir, a new wrong under the sun ? 
something peculiar to our recent history? Let 
me ask members from the States of New York 
and Virginia, if they have nota vivid memory of 


| heated controversy of the same character, so long 


| ago as the time when one of the present Senators 
a stockholder or director, and Iam not aware that || 


from New York [Mr. Sewarp] was the Governor 


_ofthatState? Mr. Speaker, before V irginia ins can 


justify secession for such a cause, they must ex- 


plain why it was not resorted to as a ren ae for 
this old grievance. 


{ have now, Mr. Speaker, gone over all the 
framed by 


counts save one, of the indictment 
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southern prosecutors against their northern breth- || tional soil? And yet, sir, if I were to choose 


ren. I think I have shown that, so far as the 
have any foundation in fact, they are too mak 
from age to justify the ‘* great event of our times.”’ 
To every one of them we might safely plead the 
statute of limitations. 

And now, if a single remark may be added in 
illustration of their inherent insufficiency, let it 
be this: not one or allof these grievances would 
have caused the secession of a single State if 
Abraham Lincoln had been defeated in the recent 
residential contest, It matters not which one of 
his three competitors had been successful, all 
these invasions of southern rights, as they are 
termed, would have been submitted to with patri- 
otic patience and Christian resignation. 

Thus are we brought to the last charge in the 


i 


indictment. The people have elected a President | 
opposed to the extension of chattel slavery. The || 


power and designs of that institution, so long | 
potent and almost supreme in the national coun- 


cils, have been checked; and secession is the 
sweet revenge its advocates propose for this first 


newer defeat. Letthe record be made up in the | 
ight of these palpable facts. These alleged causes || 
of disunion are a sham, a mere pretense; while 


the real object of those who would destroy the 


Government is to retain power by dissolving in | 


advance and forever all connection with an Ad- 
ministration whose policy will be adverse to their 
own, 
Mr. ‘oat without dwelling longer on the 
causes, 
proposed for this disturbed state of affairs. To 
my mind they are as amazing as are the causes 
assigned for the destruction of our Union. What, 
sir, 1s the disturbing element? Slavery; nothing 
else. Whether we consider State or territorial 
policy, it is the only cause of difference between 
us, t 
the perils of this unhappy hour. How powerful 
that institution is for mischief, let present and im- 
pending perils testify. In our national councils 
it sets at defiance constitutional obligations. Be- 
neath the very guns of our forts it executes trea- 
son. Itlays hold on the pillars of our national 
temple, and the building totters over our heads. 
Such is the power of this disturbing element to- 
day in this Government; and yet, strange to relate, 
it is seriously proposed in this House to buy peace 
and restore Sceenaninn, by adding to its strength. 


1e sole source from which have sprung all | 


wish to say something of the remedies | 


Both the Crittenden proposition and the series of | 


measures submitted by the majority of the com- 
mittee of thirty-three contemplate additional guar- 
antees to slavery. 

Mr. Speaker, | have no harsh words to utter of 
those who hold slaves, or who believe in the 
policy, the morality, or even the divinity of the 
institution. It is not my practice to use them 
here or elsewhere. Judgment on my brother man 
belongs notto me. But of slavery itself, 1 ma 
and must say thatit has already as much suntath 
in this Confederacy as 1 am willing to accord to it. 
To add to it one tota, may be giving it all the 
power wanting, if indeed any be wanting, to ena- 
able it to completely destroy the Government. 
Parties once powerful have risen and fallen at its 
bidding. The great party once in alliance with 
it, and which has controlled our national policy 
for the past eight years, was but recently hope- 


lessly divided by itsinfluence. Who shall assure | 
me that our Union is secure against its assaults? | 


I may pass over without comment what is 
known as the Crittenden amendment of the Con- 
stitution, (which is, in fact, but an enlargement 


and intensification of the Breckinridge platform 


of the recent campaign;) for was established by 
the able and unanswerable argument of the gen- 
tleman from Maryland, (Mr. Davis,] yesterday, 
that nobody can hope that that amendment will 
ever be indorsed by the people of the United 
States. The very sentiments that have been 
read—the sentiments we have learned from the 
men of the olden time, from Jefferson, still warm 
with the spirit of the revolutionary era, and from 
Henry Clay, of a more recent period—are 7 
impressed upon the hearts of men in the free 
States, and of many, | believe, in the slaveholding 
States. Can it be hoped, then, that while we hold 
to such sentiments you can obtain a popular vote 
in the free States, saying that slavery shall be 
protected forever upon a large portion of our na- 








between the propositions before the House, I 
would almost as soon take the Crittenden reso- 
lutions as those proposed by the committee of 
thirty-three. What are they? 


It is proposed to organize the Territory of New | 
i Why shall it be done? Has | 


Mexico as a State. 
she asked for admission as a State? Not at all. 
Is she ina condition to become a State in this Con- 
federacy? Nobody pretends that she is. Have 


her people been educated to appreciate and enjoy || 


the blessings of free institutions? For the most 
part, they know nothing of them. They have 
never lived under them. Are the 
the responsibilities of a State ? To use a common 
yhrase, are they able to set up housekeeping? No; 


ut itis proposed that we shall assist them 1n their 


infancy as a State. No longerago than Wednes- 
day last, when, in response to an appeal from the 
starving people of Kansas, I sought to introduce 
a bill for their relief, 1 could noteven get leave to 
have the bill reported and printed. The strict 
constructionists of the Constitution could find no 
power in Congress to go to the relief of a State in 
destitution and want. Yet, sir, for the purpose 


of crowding into this Union a Territory that has | 
not asked for admission, it is proposed that we | 


shall suppert her in the days of her infancy. So 
long as she remains a Territory, it is our duty to 
assist her; but it has never been the policy of our 
Government to admita State into the Union until 
she was in a condition to defray the ordinary ex- 
penses of a State government. 

What good, sir, can possibly result from the 
organization of that Territory asa State? Do our 
southern brethren need it for the purpose of mak- 
ingroom forslavery? I havealready referred to the 
facts that answer any such demand. They have 
plenty of room for all the slaves they have, and for 
millions more, within the organized States of this 
Confederacy. Why shall we admit New Mexico 
as a slave State for that purpose? I will be more 
frank. I believe, if this proposition is to restore 
peace and good-fellowship in the South, it will 
come from the fact that New Mexico will come 
inasa slave State, and with a constitution in- 
dorsing the slave code now in existence there. I 
have no hesitation in saying that I will never, by 
my vote, sanction any such code as that. In the 
days of John Quincy Adams, when it was pro- 

osed to admit Arkansas as a State into this 
Galen: he admitted his obligations under the 
treaty to admit her as a slave State; but when he 


| found her presenting a constitution that made 


slavery perpetual, that prohibited the Legislature 


of that State at any time from interfering with it, | 


notwithstanding he had admitted, perhaps unne- 
cessarily, the requirements of the treaty, his vote 
was recorded against the admission of that State, 
for the reason that he would never, as he said, by 
his vote, give vitality to a constitution that made 
human bondage perpetual. 

If this is not to be the result, will it avail any- 
thing to admit the Territory of New Mexico asa 
State? If she comes in as a free State, will any 
one pretend that it will do anything toward quiet- 
ing existing difficulties? Notatall. I know that 
it is said she has the right, under the law of 1850, 
to determine for herself whether she shall be a 
free ora slave State. [admitit. I do not propose 
to repeal that law; but Ido propose that there 
shall be a reasonable opportunity to caene the 
people of that Territory for a fair and honest vote 
on the question. 


tion as that. 


knowing what free institutions are. Let them 


have an opportunity to know what genuine repub- | 


lican institutions are, before you call upon them 
to pass upon the question of slavery, and espe- 
cial upona slave code, more rigorous, to use no 
Seiehea term, than is to be found in any of the 
States of the Confederacy. 

Next, in the series, comes an amendment to 
the Constitution, which reads thus: 


* ArticLe 12. No amendment of this Constitution hav- 
ing for its object any interference within the States with 
the relation between their citizens and those described in 
section second of the firstarticie of the Constitution as ‘all 
other persons,’ shall originate with any State that does not 
recognize that relation within its own limits, or shall be 
valid withoat the assent of every one of the States composing 
the Union,”’ 


able to assume || 


1 do not believe they are now | 
in a condition to vote on so important a proposi- | 
Let them have an opportunity of 
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1} _ Tam free to say, Mr. Speaker, that 
|, isting circumstances I would scarcely know } 
|| to choose between the Crittenden ‘pro su 1 
with all of its worst features, and this eet 
amendment to the Constitution of the — 
States. Look at the reason for it. eeenaae 
| where Republicans have had an opportunity 
proclaim their sentiments at all, they have ; 
| that Congress had no right, under the Cong... 
tion, to interfere with the question of eine 
the States. They have adopted that as 
cardinal features of their party pla 
have so declared everywhere. Why Shall they 
be required now to put such a proposition as th y 
in the Constitution? It is virtually saying to “ 
of the North, ** Gentlemen, we know what bs 
declare, but we cannot take your word. W, - ia 
| have your bond. Before you take Possession of 
_ the Government, you must give security for peed 
| behavior.” It is an insult to every northern ma, 
If a resolution is wanted from me, such as | hay, 
often voted for, that Congress has no right what. 
ever to interfere with slavery in the States, |) 
| vote for it. But when gentlemen refuse to take 
my word, a decent self-respect impels me : 
with all due respect, if they do not trustm 
they should not ask for my bond. 

Again: all agree that the Constitution, as j; js 
|| interposes an effectual barrier to any interfer. 
ence with slavery in the States; and if it must }y 
amended so as to expressly declare that idia, why 
not be content with that, and leave that provision 
like every other, to stand or be changed by fityr 
generations, as the exigencies of their times may 
|| demand? Why must slavery have such extraor- 

dinary guarantees over every other interest or 
institution now protected or secured by the Con- 
stitution? On any other subject Congress or q 
free State may originate amendments; but on this 
neither is to be trusted. Three fourths of the 
States may consummate any other amendment; 
but on the question of slavery it is proposed that 
no amendment shall be valid until sanctioned by 
every State in the Confederacy. It might almost 
\| be imagined that these unusual discriminations in 
favor of slavery were inserted for the purpose of 
rendering the proposition as obnoxious as pos- 
sible; so that southern gentlemen could exult- 
ingly say to any northern man voting for it, “Sir, 
we have humbled you !”’ 

I do not know that there will be any practical 
wrong resulting from the adoption of the amend- 
ment. I do not know that it will work injustice 
tothe North or the South; but I knowand feel, and 
so must every man who belongs to the party with 
which I have the honor to act, that it would be 
humiliating on our part to indorse any such thing 
asthat. Why, sir, look at this fact. Whois pro- 
posing to interfere with slavery in the States? No 
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olitical party, and no class of citizens, unless it 
“ those who repudiate the Constitution and 7 
their obligations to the Government under which 
they live. 
he object of the amendment is therefore to pro- 
vide a constitutional guarantee as strong as can be 
framed in words, not against a present danger— 
not even against a threatened danger—but against 
what it is feared some one may threaten hereafter. 
Mr. Speaker, have we no existing perils, agaist 
which, if need be, we should rather provide con- 
stitutional safeguards? What, sir, of the dogma 
of the right of a State to secede at pleasure; the 
great and appalling heresy which here and now 
stares us in the face? And, instead of hearing 
such a proposition as this from the committee, 
| why do we not hear something from them in the 
|| form of an amendment of the Constitution which 
shall prohibit and deny the right of a State © 
| secede, or render secession impossible ? The one 
is the living, fearful evil, and wrong of our umes. 


Here are States, day after day, seceding, or are 
attempting to secede. Why not submit an amend- 
ment to meet that evil, instead of one to guard 
against a policy which no one expects ever 10 
inaugurate ? 

I pass over the proposed amendment to the fugi- 
tive slave law, to the fate of which I am quite !n- 
different, and come to the last, and, in my judg- 
ment, the most dangerous measure of the series. 
The committee submit such an amendment of the 
law relative to surrender of fugitives from Justicty 
as shall strip the State authorities of all power 


See ere eee 
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eh nremises, and vest exclusive jurisdiction inthe 
Federal judges. 


Mr. Speaker, in my humble opinion there is | 
-» this measure more peril to the rights of the cit- | 


“+e than in the one which seeks to make slavery 
eternal. at 
foatures, 1 will quote it in full: 

Amendment of the act for the rendition of fugitives from 
. justice. , ; 

Re it enacted by the Senate and House of Representatives 
the United States of America in Congress assembled, That 
person charged, by indictment or other satisfactory 


6 
ever) 
: jmmitted Within the jurisdiction of such State, who shall 
flee or suall have fled from justice and be found in another 
<rate, shall on demand of the executive authority of the 
State from Which he fled upon the district judge of the Uni- 
ted States of the district in which he may be found, be 
arrested and brought before such judge, who, on being sat- 


jsfied that he is the person charged, and that he was within | 
tue jurisdiction of such State at the time such crime was | 


committed, of which such charge shall be prima facie evi- 
dence, shall deliver him up to be removed to the State having 
jurisdiction of the crime ; and if any question of law shall 
arise during such examination, it may be taken on excep- 
tions by writ of error to the circuit court. 


I would not give a farthing for the security of 
our citizens, if the power and authority to protect 
them in their rights are taken away from the State 
officers. In two or three, or perhaps a dozen, 
instances since the organization of our Govern- 


rendition of fugitives from justice. But above and 
beyond this, is the fact that, under our present 
law, the protection of the citizen of a State is left 
in the hands of the executive of the State—an 
officer who is the servant of, and whose interests 
and sympathies are indentified with those of, the 
citizen; but this amendment proposes to render 
the State entirely powerless to protect its citizens, 
under any circumstances whatever, but to leave 


that matter to the decision of the Federal officers. || 


We have already gone far enough in abridgment 


of the rights of a State and of its citizens; and, for | 


one, | am surprised—I am absolutely astonished 


—to find members from any section of this Con- | 


federacy ready to give their assent to an amend- 
ment so radically changing a law which is almost 
as old as the Constitution. 


And now, Mr. Speaker, let me, in addition to all | 


this, ask what assurance have we, if these meas- 
ures of the committee of thirty-three be adopted, 


dence, in any State, with treason, telony, or other crime, | 


To show that I do not exaggerate its | 








i} sect =" e incinitiae r 
|| of all our woes. I say in all frankness, however, 


State of the Union—Mr. Wells. 


that no measure of pacification can meet my ap- 
probation which gives fresh guarantees to an in- 
stitution already dangerously strong. If I were 


| to propose any remedy for existing distractions, 


it should be something that would make this dis- 


| turbing element less powerful, rather than add to 


its strength. When, early in the session, my 
friend from Maryland asked me if I could not do 


something to save his State from being over- | 


whelmed by the secession wave, my answer was: | 


‘** Certainly, sir, Lam ready to vote money enough 


| within a reasonable time to pay for every slave 
| in the State.’ 


, 


It was but the enunciation of a 


| scheme which has since then found more influen- 


that they will be satisfactory to one single slave | 


State of this Confederacy? How many members 


representing slaveholding constituencies upon this | 
floor, during this protracted debate, have stood | 


up and told us that their adoption would probably 


ay » > i YY ay Qt >»? I : _ ° 
stay the secession movement in any slave State? || however much anxiety they may create in those | 


Half a dozen will include the whole, and this re- 
sponse came from gentlemen who, in my judg- 
ment, have had nothing to do with the initiation 
of disunion measures, and representing constitu- 
encies that are probably satisfied with the Con- 
stitution as it is, and the laws as they now exist. 


The men who talk about disunion as a remedy for | 


evils which they imagine to exist, do you hear 


one of their number, in this House or out of it, | 


say that these propositions, if adopted, will give 
peace and restore harmony to the country? Not 
a word of that kind have we heard from that 
source. And why should we, who have done no 


wrong, who have proposed to interfere with no | 
right of the South, be asked to make an offering | 


at the foot of slavery which they themselves will 
spurn, which they themselves say will have no 
useful effect whatever? 

Thus briefly, Mr. Speaker, have I reviewed the 
causes of complaint made against the people of 
the North, the reasons assigned for destroying 


this Government, and the remedies that are pro- | 
Brief as | 


peas for the distractions of our times. 
ias been the review, who does not see that the 


alleged grievances are, at best, outlawed, and ut- | 
terly insignificant ? Who does not see that no per- | 


manent good can be hoped from the remedies 
proposed ? 


If, now, I am asked what I would do, I answer 
that, at the proper time, I would do almost any- 


tial advocates. I am willing to inaugurate a policy 


mately remove this cause of contention, and, as 


far as possible, the African race, from our midst. || 


But when I see this slave power undertaking, but 


too successfully, to destroy the Government, do | 


| 
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the present difficulties which surround us, it is 
not to be found in the wisdom of statesmen, not 
to be found in the wisdom of man. The provi- 
dence of God alone can extricate us from a posi- 


| tion from which it seems impossible to escape; 


for, sir, to my mind—and I have endeavored to 
look over the ground so far as I possibly could 
without passion and without prejudice—there is 
no possible escape from a dissolution of the 
Union. 

Mr. Speaker, if there is any escape, the begin- 
ning of the way that is to open up before us 1s to 


be found in a change of the dispositions of the 


two sections of the Union. As wide apart in 
opinion as the poles are asunder, it is impossible 


|| for us, occupying the opposite grounds on which 
which, with the consent of those who are inter- | 
ested, and who have the sole power, shall ulti- | 


not ask me to cure the evil by giving fresh muscle | 


| and nerves to the arm of the destroyer. 


Meantime, I can only stand by the Constitution 


as it is—as I have again and again sworn to do— 


by the laws as they exist, and the Union as our | 


done no wrong, and that the great party with 
which I act has done nothing for which it should 


; on oO | fathers formed it, in the consciousness that I have | 
ment, there have been difficulties in regard to the || 


be brought to the bar of justice and impleaded as | 


a criminal; nothing worthy of bonds. If that is 


| not sufficient, the consequences are not on my 


head, be they what they may. 


I have detained the House longer than was my || 


intention. I do not wish longer to trespass on the 
patience of any one. Butas 1 do notexpectagain, 
in the whole course of my life, to engage in de- 


| sion, that I want no better Constitution than the 


Constitution under which we live; | want no other 
construction given to it than that given to it with- 
out a dissenting voice by the wise men who made 
it—a construction which, if adhered to up to this 
hour, would have avoided all the evils now exist- 


| 


ing and those which we so much dread in the | 


future. Believing that at this time we cannot im- 
prove the handiwork of the fathers, mine shall be 
the last hand that shall undertake to erase or add 
a single word. It is good enough for me, and for 
the children who are to come after me. If we will 


but adhere to itin the spiritin which it was made, | 


and construe it as our fathers construed it, these 


we stand, ever to unite on a common basis until 
we begin to feel toward one another as brother 


| should feel toward brother. Last night, sir, | saw 


published in the daily papers an account of the 
condition of one of the States of this Union, the 
youngest of the sister States, the last that has 
come within our family cirele. I saw, by that 
statement, that fifty thousand human beings stand 
on the verge of starvation. This morning IL en- 
deavored to gain the ear of the House, with the 
hope that we would follow the generous exam- 
nes which have been twicc, at least, set us in the 
uistory of this Government. Once was when, 
touched by the finger of the Almighty, the mount- 
ains smoked and the earth quaked. When the 
capital of the Republic of Vencaucia, then just 
born into a national existence, was buried be- 
neath the tremblings of the earth, and ten thou- 
sand human beings were overwhelmed in the 
ruins of their habitations, then the great Republic 


| of America stretched out her hand to the afilicted 
|| sister, and gave the needed bread. 
bate in this body, allow me to repeat, in conclu- || 


And again, sir, when that island, famous in 
the history of modern civilization, famous for its 
advocates of the rights of man, felt the blight 
which struck the staple production of its inhab- 
itants, and when its starving millions began to die 
within the cities’ walls and in the thronged lanes 
of its populous districts, in the other end of this 
Capitol arose the Senator from Kentucky—the 
venerable Mr. Crirrenpen—and proposed that 


| this Union should give $500,000 to save the starving 


troubles and distractions on the subject of slavery, | 


| States where the institution exists, will be ban- 





thing that does not involve a surrender of cher- || 


ished convictions, personal honor, or essential 
orinciples. When the new Administration shall 


iave been inaugurated, and the majesty of the | 


laws vindicated, I am willing to listen to any 
scheme that may tend to restore harmony with- 


| ished from the national councils; and only when 
| we return to that policy of the fathers shall we 


get rid of the distracting question here. 


STATE OF THE UNION. 


SPEECH OF TION. ALFRED WELLS, 
OF NEW YORK, 
In rHe House or Represenrarives, 
February 6, 1861. 


The House having under consideration the report from 
the select committee of thirty-three— 


Mr. WELLS said: 





Mr. Speaker: I believe I feel the importance | 


of this great occasion. I think no man born in 
this favored land, surrounded by all the blessings 


bly see with unconcern State after State leave, so | 


far as their action is concerned, this glorious Con- 
federacy, this Union fraught with its untold bless- 
ings, and of those which yet remain, see State 
after State, either by their Representatives on this 


| floor, or through the action of their Legislatures 
| or conventions, threaten soon to leave this Re- 
| public; and, sir, in my estimation, that man can 


have but little patriotism who would not, for the 
sake of preserving our national Union and liber- 
ties, sacrifice life itself upon the altar of his coun- 
try. That man ts litde worthy of esteem who so 
values the few fleeting years that remain io him 


Irish men and women. That was seconded by 
the immortal Webster, and by the dauntless Cal- 
houn, then standing on the edge of the grave—his 
trumpet voice grown so feeble under the infirmi- 
ties of age that the reporters could scarce catch 
its tones. ‘That gallant man of the galiant State 


| of South Carolina proposed to aid, not Ireland 
only, but France also, which then stood trem- 


bling onthe brink ofanother famine. I had hoped, 
sir, that now, when the wail of the women and the 
men, and the children of Kansas reached the ears 
of the members of this House, they would, with 


| one accord and with one voice, as brethren reach- 


| which attend our institutions, can possibly be in- || 
|| different to the existing state of facts—can possi- 


ing out the hand to brethren, give a mite, a little 
mite, to save them from starvation, And, sir, 
had it been done, under the circumstances of 
the case, it would have done more, in the provi- 
dence of God, to save this Union, than all the 
speeches made on this floor; because, if the South, 


_ which had cent to the battle-fields of Kansas its 
| armed men to plant the institution of slavery 


there; if the South, which had by overwhelm- 


| Ing numbers from the free States, been foiled in 


its purpose by the ballot-box and the bayonet; 
if the South, thus baffled and defeated, had, in 
its magnanimity, with all its generous impulses 
aroused, responded to the cry of distress from 


| afflicted Kansas, and said, ‘*’These are still our 


brethren and our sisters; we will give them what 
we ought from our overflowing Treasury,”’ the 


| act would have touched the national heart, broke 


through the icy fetters of a selfishness that can 
see its own but not another’s virtues, can feel 


| its own but not another’s woes, and thus ‘inau- 
| gurated that charity which can alone make us 


that he would save his dastard life at the cost of |! 


ne || his country’s welfare and his country’s existence. || 
cut giving increased influence to the great cause | 


bear with a brother’s faults and errors, and make 
us seek, from genuine feeling of affection, a broth- 
er’s good. 

Sir, our national Treasury does overflow with 
a people’s wealth, though the vaults of the sub- 
Treasury may be empty. The Almighty has 
given us an abundant harvest. And though He 
who sends down His rain and His sun upon the 


Now, sir, I believe, if there is any issue from || just and the unjust, has closed for a season the 
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windows of the heavens, and refused to the farm- || our hand upon them, and we will agitate the ques- || classes, conditions, and orders of society 
er’s grain in Kansas its wonted increase, never || tion among ourselves, wisely, moderately, how || over the land rise stately structures. ox” ss \ 
: . ° ¢ . ¢ i : Ss, on 

before in the history of the country have the fields || we can bestameliorate their condition and elevate 


uM 
> W 


| the wealth of nations has been Javis)yvd 
all classes of community assemble to }, te 
| word of God read, to praise Him wit) ae i 
| solemn song, and bend the knee and thy. 


ot other States yielded so ample a return to the || them, consistently with their own safety. Your 
labors of the husbandman. And, sir, | feel that |! interference with our institution forces us into its 
the little pittance which I designed to ask for Kan- || defense; the efforts you blindly make to liberate 
sas could have been given without suffering to us, || our slaves compels us to rivet theirchains. More |} humble supplication and adoration to H 
and without being liable to those constitutional || than a generation ago, Virginia, now in arms in |, universal I‘ather, whose love is over a})_ yo 
objections which a charity to foreign nations || defense of slavery, day afterday, in the most per- || wisdom guides and illumines all, and w! a 
would be likely to raise. fect freedom of debate, discussed the emancipation 

I believe, sir, that the remedy for the existing || of herslaves, and the measure was lost by a single || earliest infancy our children lisp the prayer wl 
evils is to be found, if found at all, not in the head, || vote. If yournorthern free labor possesses those || He taught his Disciples—that grand and ian 
but the heart of the people. There is no nation || advantages you claim for it, and brings with it 
on the face of this earth, so far as intellectual cul- || the train of individual and national blessings you 
ture is concerned, can compare with ours. But, 


} 


im 


which it has been our privilege to hear ¢ 


would make us believe, enable us to see by your || each day of this Congress. The Sunday seh, 


tid 
wy 


nipotence energizes the faculties of all. “Se 


_ epitome of the heart’s adoration and supplicatioy 


sir, | regret to say that, while the mind is cul- | example at home that our true interest lies in its || are thronged with our youth, where the tong, 
tured toits highesteapacity, those affections which || introduction with us.”’ | minds are taught the precepts of the d hades. 
really constitute the man, upon which alone gen- | Mr. Speaker, I know thatin all this, much, per- || and where the golden rule ts which all the « 
uine manhood can be built, have not received the || haps the main portion, of the picture is true; and || tions, the thoughts, and the affections of u i 
nurture which they ought. If they had, we would || I am willing to admit that, to a great extent, the || future lives are to be measured, is written oy +), ; 
not see to-day the marshaling in hostile array of || picture we draw of your institutions is distorted || hearts. = 
the armies of the North and the armies of the || and untrue. Our Christianity is the central sun of oxy oir. 
South; we would not have drums beating, sol- Perhaps we have overlooked the virtues and || ilization. Its beams penetrated the Eeyy:. 
diers marching, and all the devilish enginery of || advantages in your southern institutions, while the || darkness of the middle ages, and lifted that dict, 
war preparing for the fraternal strife; but in- || faults and blemishes have stood out prominently || vail which so long rested like an incubus upon), 
stead, all would be striving to cultivate friendly || to view, even as the eye passes unnoticed the fer- || European mind; and from thence hitherto, y) 
relations by mutual acts of kindness and forbear- tile plains and valleys that lie nearest us, to gaze || augmented heat and light, it has scattered 
ance, and by the exercise of the broadest charity. || upon the bleak and desolate mountains of granite || beamsof life and intelligence throughout the wo, 
All would be striving to remember that the men || that fringe the distance. Yetoursouthern breth- || Not only the arts and sciences, not only form 
of the North and the men of the South are chil- || ren cannot deny that the relation between master || of beauty and of use have sprung into life y 
dren of the same universal Father, who cares as || and slave, while frequently one of affection upon || the profuseness of a eadtal tertile n, but 
much, and would have us care as much, for the || the part of the laborer to the employer, is often || by one the great principles of right and y 
man who lives south of Mason and Dixon’s line || one of great dependence, is often one in which the || have beencrystallized into codes and constitutions 
as for the man who lives north of that line. If 


tyranny of the master is exercised over the ser- 


and laws, which, like the diamond, receiy, 
we strove so to imitate Him, and to pour out the 


affections of our hearts towards each other as He || holder,no humaneand tender-hearted slaveholder, || tion of the past and the present, and light up) 
does towards all of us, we would soon bring to || striving to perform his duty to all the members || constantly increasing splendor the pathway | 
a peaceful termination the dreadful condition of || of that society in which Providence has placed |} the future. : 


affairs that now prevails throughout the country. || him, according to the light afforded him from an The common law of England, that corner-st 
Sir, what would so touch the heart of the Amer- || age of Christian civilization, can rise upon this | of our political structures, is but an agegreza! 


ican people as a free-will offering of thisCongress? || floor and say that never, in his experience, has 
A sudden pause in these angry debates for a free- || he known acts of inhumanity, the natural out- 
will offering to the cause of humanity would make || birth of the institution of slavery, to be committed 
a common ground on which we could all plantour || by the slaveholder on his slave, which have gone || it is because the truths of Christianity have |) 
feet and stand solid as the hills. If, in the midst || unwhipped of justice. Such a slaveholder must |; misunderstood or misapplied. The constitu! 
of warlike preparations, yielding to a generous || grieve with his whole heart that the marriage re- || of England, that shadowy but firm structure \ 
impulse, we should let the ery from Kansas turn || lation, as a legal institution, is not consistent with || embraces the body-politic of Great Britain, is 
the current of our thoughts into the channel ofa || the condition of a slave. As he looks upon his jj a concrete of Christian principles applied to G 
fraternal love, who ean tell how many springs || own family circle, the tender and loving wife, the || ernment; and wherever a shaft totters, or 
would gush from American hearts, North and || brave and free sons, the chaste and beautiful || umn crumbles, it is beeause of the barba: 
South, East and West, to swell that love into a || daughters, and feels that all which men strive for, | 
mighty river, widening its fertilizing stream into || wealth, pleasure, fame, usefulness, is for the sake || the structure. The law of nations, whic! 
a shoreless ocean? Sir, not in vain, then, would | of that dear home; feels that with that circle un- || substituted the pursuits of commerce for th 
the rains have been withheld from the prairies of || broken he can buffet the trials and bear the bur- || of the pirate, the arbitrament of peaceful trib 
Kansas; not in vain would the seed have shriv- | dens of life with a brave, unrepining-heart; and 
eled in the parched ground, if the nation could || that without those social ties wealth isa mockery, 
gather in the richer harvest of brotherly affec- || pleasure a mirage, fame a bubble, and usefulness 
tions. itself a burden, he must needs regret that like 
it seems to me, Mr. Speaker, looking at it not | hopes and like aspirations are not, cannot be, the 
from the heart but from the intellect, that it is an || lot of his slaves. 
absolute moral impossibility for the North and Sir, that Christain slaveholder who, for long 
South to unite in opinion, standing upon the op- || years, has striven to grow into the image of his 
posite grounds which they oceupy. The South || Maker; who, profoundly impressed with his re- 
says, as its ultimatum, ** We must have the Ter- | sponsibilities to God and his fellow-man, has sur- 
ritories of the Union in common; we must be || rendered his life to his Maker, has taken up his 
allowed to go there and live there with the men, | cross daily and followed Him; who has made the 
women, and children we hold as property, or you || natural and the sensual faculties of his nature sub- 
exclude us from the commonsoil purchased by the || ordinate to his spiritual; and who has so found 
common blood and treasure of the nation; on no || that the true life which alone is worth living, isa | 
other terms can we live with you as equals, and we || life of beneficence,a life of usefulness,a life which, 
cannot submit to live with you except as equals.’’ | sunlike, strews the earth with flowers, loads the || institution as patriarchal, as sanctioned by t 
‘They say to the North, ** You know nothing about || trees with fruits, fills the air with perfume, and 
the institution of slavery; you think of itasa negro 
driven to the cotton-field under the overseer’s lash, | man must needs see and grieve over those, whether 
with the blood dripping from his back; you think | white or black, free or bond, who still lie im- | 
of it as man and wife separated from each other, || mersed in the sensual stye. And such a slave- 
and denied the privileges of the social circle. || holder, from experimental knowledge, must know 
You think of it as children in their tender years, || that in the exercise of his freedom alone can man 
torn from their fathers’ arms and their mothers’ || rise above the natural and sensual life into which 
embrace. Come down into our cities and towns, || he is born. I do no not mean to say, sir, thata 
and you will find that we are fathers to our slaves; | slave cannotthusrise. | know hecan; but what | 


of the truths of Christianity as epplied to | 
occurrences of life; wherever, in its clrystal!i: 


structure, a speck or flaw or cloud is to tx 








seas with canvas, garnished the shores with: 


from the sun of Christianity, even now !) 
and dimmed by the interposing clouds of a 
gering barbarianism. 

Our republican Constitution, the admiratio: 


has performed its functions almost without «) 
derives all its power from the Christian prince); 
it embodies. 
Now, sir, th ! ligi an belie 
Now, sir, the northern religious ma 
the condition of the slave to be at war with ‘ 


of the Bible. Though the southern man, & 





no amount of logic, no cunning fence of argum 





° ° as ° pate ae 
no suppression of discussions, no new aren a 


| vility of the slave. I know that no southern slave- || hold and radiate the focalized beams of the ciyi|irs. 


nd 


4 


¢ 
‘ 


ne 


ments which have been unwisely incorporated in 


for the wager of battle, which has whitened the 


and burdened the land with plenty, is buta beam 


the world, which for three quarters of a century 


principles of Christianity and with tlie precep's 
_ cated from infancy in its midst, may look upon the 


precepts and the practices of patriarchs and kines 
transmutes the dead earth into an Eden—such a || as Heaven-descended and Bible-sanctioned, y«' 


can move the northern religious mind from ! 
positions. The northern religious mind looks 
and will continue to look, upon your institution 
as Bible-denounced and Heaven-accursed; and "0 
law, no punishment, no muzzling of the press; 


sedition laws, can touch its settled convictions. 


that we care for them in sickness and provide for || mean to assert is, that the obstacles to his eleva- || Call it bigotry, fanaticism—call it what you w! 


them in old age; that negro men and women live || tion are multiplied and strengthened by the sur- 
among us united by religious ceremonies, sur- || roundings of his servile state. 

rounded by their families, with homes substan- We are a nation of Christians. We acknowl- 
tially their own; and that, considering the savage || edge Christ as our leader, as the great exemplar, 
and degraded condition of their ancestors in the || after whom it is our aim to fashion our lives. 
wilds of Africa, they have made rapid strides in || The Bible is the word of God, so acknowledged, 
mental, moral, and religious growth. Letusalone; | in the main, by all. It is believed to be a special 
still the insaneexcitement in your northern States | revelation of God’s will to man—a written law, 
about the condition of our slaves, about whose || adapted to all the varied circumstances of life, and | 


condition you know little, and enable us to relax || embracing within the range of its teachings all | 


it is an incorrigible opinion, which can never 


of slavery, I have heard as pure and hearth 





moved. And yet, sir, from one who so thous! 


petition go up to the throne of God for the mast 
as for the slave; and the master held up before 
the throne of mercy not as a tyrant, oras a fie! d, 
| but asa brother man; no worse, no better, than 
the humble disciple from whose lips gushe d the 
supplications of a heart overflowing with love to 
lall men. Sir, that man who so feels would suticr 
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s of the stake rather than extend your in- 
ion by any act of his; and yet I doubt not 

“4 man Wot ild en to the eradication of slave ry 

yourselves ¢ nly through the silent but 
‘ ye: ations of that Gospel which brings 
e on earth and good will to men. 

Now, sir, so believing, the northern man says: 
‘Slavery is an institution which, from the begin- 
nine of this Government up to the present moment, 
and jong before this Government was formed, was 
‘ nized by the law of England to be local in its 

ter, deriving its whole force from the local 
and munic ipal law; an institution whose validity, 
whose sanction, exists alone by virtue of the law of 

State or Territory in which the slave lives.’ 

\oain ournorthern me n,as they look over the his- 

ry of the country, see that, among the boldest 
Abolitionists of the carly day—before the popular 
mind had become so heated thatite could not listen 

the voice of humanity in behalf of the negro— 
were such men as Jefferson, Washington, Frank- 

n. al i" Henry; and when they read the debates of 
our | tions il convention, they see, or think they 
see, that the principles of the De claration of Inde - 
pendence, * that all men are created equal,’’ and 
have certain * inalienable rights,’? which are enu- 
merated—I say they see these principles embodied 

» Constitution of the country. They see, 
inde ot that the southern negro has not the right 
to vote; yet he is represented upon the floor of 
this House. - The ‘'y know that, for every five ne- 
rroes who live in the South, three of them are 
epresented, the same as three free men, in this 
Hall. They know that there is a provision in 
the Constitution that, when a slave escapes from 


iS Master into a free State, he cannot be recog- | 
nized as free by the laws of that State, but must | 


be returned to the person to whom his labor be- 
longed; and this provision they believe to be a 
recognition in the Constitution that slavery is local; 
and, but for this fugitive-from-labor provision, 
could have no existence beyond the law of the 
State. 


after it went into effect, a traffic which, I believe, 
the South, as well as the North, still recognize 

piratical and infernal, was to be abolished; 
and that, even before that period had elapsed, 
it was abolished. This, too, the North considers 
another evidence of the local character of slavery, 

ismuch as, without this restriction, Congress, 
wider its power over commerce, could have at 
once stopped the increase of slaves by means of 
the slave trade. 

Allow me to say, Mr. Speaker, that, though I 
refer to the Chicago platform, I care no mor 
aboutitthan Ido about the Breckinridge platform, 
except so far as I believe it to express principles 
which [ think it my duty to support. If the Chi- 
cago platform sustains the prince iples which I up- 
hold, [ maintain and defend it; if 1tdoes not, [spit 
upon it and trample it under my feet. The Chi- 

wzO platform says that the maintenance of the 
principles of the Declaration of Independence are 

ential to the perpetuity of Republican institu- 
tions. The Chicago platform says that the nor- 
mal condition of a Territory is one of freedom, 
and not slavery. It recognizes, in effect, that be- 
fore the Constitution of the United States was 
adopted, our fathers abolished slavery in all the 
Territories of the United States; that when this 
glorious Republic first went into operation, no 
slave soil outside of the slave States existed in the 
Union; that the policy of our fathers was, that 
slavery should ultimately be abolished by the 
slave States, because they believed it a moral, 
social, and politic al evil, entailed upon them by 
the cupidity of British merchants. Washington, 
as we well know, said there was no man who de- 
sired more than he to see slavery abolished by 
law; and Benjamin Franklin declared, in a peti- 
tion which he presente -d to this body, I believe, 
that the Congress of the United States ought to 
step to the very verge of the Constitution in | order 
to abolish it, 

Again: the Chicago platform says that the nor- 
mal condition of a Territory is that of freedom: 
and what further does it say? That it isthe duty 
of Congress, whenever occasion ré quires it, to 
prohibit the introduc tion of slavery into the Ter- 
ritories of the Union, and denies the authority of 
Congress, of a Territorial Legislature, ar of any 


They know, too, that there was a pro- | 
vision in that Constitution that, in twenty years | 
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individual, to give legal existence to 
any Territory of the United States. 

Now, I am coniident the South will not say to 
the North, ** give up your principle.”’ [ have 
heard no man make such a requirement; yet the 
South says to us: * You surrender no prine iple 
by giving up to slavery all the territory south of 
36° 30’, and protecting slavery there by congres- 
sional or constitutional enactments.’ 

Now, | propose to show that the majority of 
thecommittee of thirty-three asks the Re ‘publicans 
of the North to give up a principle, and to give 
up the Chicago platform, as I ccaliekind it. Al- 
low me to say just het ‘re, that T have, in common 
with probably every gentlenian upon this floor, 
received repeate d communications from my con- 
stituents; but i in no instance, in no single instance, 
have they for one moment wavered in their sup- 
port and maintenance of the Chicago platform. ‘ 
every instance have they declared it to be their con- 
viction that the Republicans in Congress should, 
at all hazards, adhere to their principles in refer- 
ence to slavery in the Territories, as announced 
in the C " ago platform. 

I have believed, from the beginning of this dis- 
cussion until now, that, as fair and honest men, 
dealing justly by our brethren in the South, it was 
the bound un duty of the Repub licans to say to 
them: ** Gentlemen, the opinion of our constitu- 
ents in reference to slavery in the Territories is, 
that it ought not to be established there, and we 
understand the Chicago platform to mean that it 
is the duty of Congress to prevent by legislation, 
when it is necessary, the introduction of slavery 
in the Territories; we mean to represent our con- 
stituents on this floor; we mean that you shall 
know what we intend to do, if we have the power. 
Not, sir, that I am not anxious for compromise; 
but it is ‘impossible for us to compromise upon 
is, Without a disgraceful 
surrender of principle. I voted against the rais- 
ing of this select committee of thirty-three. I be- 
lieved that it could never reconcile opinions which 
are so diametrically opposed to each other; and I 
believe so still. 

Mr. Speaker, the majority of that committee 
propose, in effect, to admit the Territories of New 
Mexico and Arizona as slave States. Let the 
country understand that, North and South, and 
meet it fully and square ly. 

By the law of 1850, the compromise measures, 
which I never subscribed to, but alway 8 oppose od, 
it was provided that the institution of slavery 
might go into the Territory of New Mexico; and 
the preamble of this report states that whereas, 
by that law, the institution of slavery has already 
been legalized in the Territories of New Mexico 
and Arizona; therefore resolved, that the said Ter- 
ritories be formed into a State, and admitted with 
such constitution as the pe ople there shall estab- 
lish for themselves, provided it is republican in 
form, according to the principles ed 3 which the 
other States have been admitte d. I say, then, 
stripped of all pretense and laid bare to the gaze, 
the proposition of the majority of the committee 
is no more and 1 
of New Mexico and Arizona shall be admitted 
with slavery implanted in their constitutions by 
law. Asan honest man, believing, as J do, that 
the institution of slavery is repugnant to the prin- 
ciples upon which our Constitution and our ot 
ernmentrest, I never will vote for ameasure which 
I believe saps the foundation stone upon which 
the whole structure is erected. All other ques- 
tions are of little consequence; whether slavery is 
abolished in the District of Columbia for the next 
ten, or twenty,ora hundred years, is a matter 


slavery in 


comparatively of little importance. 


duty Mr. Speaker, it is a different thing when 
we propose to nationalize slavery by making all 
territory south of 36° 30’ a State, with or without 
slavery, as its constitution may provide, ignoring 
the fact that slavery is now spread over New 


| Mexico by virtue of the territorial law, not only 


African slave ry in its most objectionab le form, 
but peon slavery, which embraces whites as well 
as blacks, citizens as well as those who, under 

the decision of the Supreme Court, are e sntitled to 
no rights which a white man is bound tor spect. 
When we thus admit New Mexico, without first 
purging il of slavery and peonage, both of which 
we have the unquestioned right to prevent the 


no less than that the Territories | 


| fectual than human codes. 


and patriotic statesman. 
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Territorial Legislature from establishing——when 
we thus sanction the act of a Territorial Legisla- 
ture making free territory slave, we natio 
slavery, We recognize it as property; we 
exercise the twofold power Ww hich Congress has. 
first, to repeal the territorial law; second, to re- 
fuse to admit a slave State, by which th ae 
extension of slavery may be prevented. Wen 
every man in this Union guilty of extending sla- 
very. And, sir, it is no answer to say, that from 
1850 until now, with the full power to carry sla- 
very there, but twenty-four slaves have been car 
ried there. [tis no answer to say that the pare lie d 
plains of New Mexico are unfitted to slave labor 
no answer to say that God has established the 
law of freedom over those Territories more ef 
Sir, I cannot forget 
that Indiana, whenaTe rritory, repeatedly applied 
to Congress for pe rmission to hold slaves, nor the 
noble response of Virginia’s eccentric but talented 
Sir, I cannot forget that 
in that mighty empire which throws its arms 
around the Arctic ocean, slavery has existed in its 
worst forms from time immemorial, and that our 
own ancestors, the villeins of merry England, were 
chattel slaves; nor can I forget that, unknown in 
name, but existing in fact, slavery has ever goue 
and flourished, too, unless the free hearts of tle 
people have erected a barrier of law to prevent 
its ingress. Nor can I forget that even our own 
African slavery has been pronounced by the best, 
the ablest, and the most eloquent of southern 
statesmen, glaringly inconsistent with the princi- 
ples of Tibe rey and equality which gave birth to 
our Revolution, and out of which our Constitu- 
tion and laws have grown 

Plant slavery in New Mexicoand Arizona. Let 
it be forever in contact with the fertile cotton-ficlds 
of Texas, and with those other fields which the 
chairman of the committee of thirty-three has so 
logically shown to be capable of sustaining sixty 
million slaves—nearly twice the present popula- 
tion of the United States—and who can tell what 
will be the future destiny of that vast Territory, 
large enough to make twenty-four States the size 





et 


of Massachusetts. Asthe rocks and mountains of 


New England, its granite, and its ice, have been 
made to sustain a dense population, who knows 
what people may yet swarm over even the sterile 
plains of New Mexico? Who knows what new 
arts, what new appliances, what unimagined di 
coveries may convert the "de ‘sert into a gard n? 
Sir, I have seen the sand-hills of a southern farm, 
whe ‘re even the stunted pine would scare: ly thriy , 
converted into luxuriant clover-fields by the en- 
terprise and industry of Yankee farmers; and 
, Sleek and well-fed he wae graning where the pr irickly 
pear was before the chief vegetable. May not 
the same industry and skill that have reclaimed the 
plains of Holland from the waters, and which 


gather now the vintage from the mountains of 


Switzerland, yet give fertility to the plains and 
mountains of New Mexico and Arizona? And 
shall we sanction slavery there now by congr 
| sional action, or by constitutional guarantees 
When I heard the gentleman from Virginia, 
{[Mr. Mitison,] who-—rising above his surround- 
ings and the position of his party, made to my 
| mind a glorious Union speech—state that the two 
parties of the North and the South had fought, and 
had both won and both been conquered; that the 
North had substantially excluded slavery from 
the Territories, and the South had established the 
principle announced by the Dred Scott decision 
of the Supreme Court of the United States, I dit 
fered with him. I would, sir, rather have the 
acorn, folded up as it is in its little shell, than the 
mighty oak that gave it birth, as it stands blasted 
by the lightning stroke; for the acorn will mak 
oaks upon oaks and clothe the world in forests. 
So, sir, l would rather establish one principle, onc 
abstraction, one truth, than to have the aggi 
gated facts of the universe in my favor; becau 
the truth, the principle, the abstraction, will over- 


throw everything that stands in its way When 
| the great Teacher of the Christian religion taught 
God is love, and told his Disciples 1 o love one 
another, it was a mere abstraction; but, sir, it h 
revolutionized the world; given birth to arts and 


sciences ; founded and perpetuat wd free institutions, 
Establish the abstraction that we should los ve 


| one another, and bring it into inte practice, aud 
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it will root out every evil, either in the individual 


man or in the body-politic. I would rather have 
every foot of the Territories of the United States, 
north as well as south, covered with slavery, than 
to have established the principle that man can 
hold property in man let the provisions of the 
Constitution of the United States. Abstractions, 
Mr. Speaker, are more deadly than cannon balls. 
They will reach where bomb-shells cannot touch. 
Give me the abstraction, and you may take the 
reality. That is the reason the epee reer 
declares, in substance, that it will not abide by 
the decision of the Supreme Court of the United 
States. Itis the principle, the abstraction, which it 
wars against—not against the court, nor the case 


' 
! 


it decided—but it is the principle which is to meas- | 
ure and decide all other cases that we repudiate | 


and condemn. Asa lawyer by profession, and 
having had the honor to held 6 humble place 
upon the bench, there is no man who reveres more 
than I do the judicial character, or who will go 
further to give all the force it is entitled to to the 
judicial decision. But I may say here, as I un- 
derstand the principles of our Government, that 
it will never do to Riatnae a judicial decision can 
infringe a principle of liberty. Pile decision upon 
decision, in the language of the courts of the Uni- 
ted States themselves, in a matter ** concerning 
the liberties of the citizens, precedent is not to be 
regarded.’’ 

The principle of the Dred Scott decision, which 
is claimed on the part of the South, is that man 
may hold property in man under the Constitution 
of the United States in the Territories of the Uni- 
ted States. It is either right or wrong. If it be 
right, | hold it should stand eternal as the hills; 
and if wrong, vanish like the mists of morning 
before the sunbeams of truth. ‘Tell me that the 
decision of a Jeffreys, a tyrant upon the bench, 
shall abide through all coming time! Itis against 
all reason, as well as against all liberty. I donot 
understand, however, that the Dred Scott decision 
is, in point of fact, what it is claimed to be on the 
part of the South; but Ido understand that it 


substantially establishes that principle so far as 


the opinions of a majority of the members of that 
‘court can establish it. J say for one, that the 
Republican party—make use of it, secessionists, 
if you can; for it is true, you are entitled to it— 
I say, sir, that the Republican party is planted in 
opposition to that decision; and so sure as the 


sun rises and sets, that principle never can be | 


established in this country. 
union, come peace or war, never, never, never 


Come Union or dis- | 


| it advocates; and if they be right, [I do not fear, if | I most esteemed when he wa 


| put the pistol to his brother’s breast? Who is 
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occasion requires it, to submit our cause to the | 
God of battles. But, sir, I conceive such a con- 
tingency to be entirely out of the question. Who 
is going to fire the first gun? Who is going to 


going to make the first home desolate? Who is 
going first to spread sorrow and agony in the 


breasts of women and children? Who is going || 


to place in hostile array, not merely in position | 
but in act, the two parts of this great Confeder- | 
acy ? Who dreams that in a struggle such as that 
which would take place between the North and 
the South, a delle battle-field will decide the 
issue? The wars of the houses of York and Lan- 
caster will pale into insignificance—the battles 


| that desolated the fairest ficlds of Europe for cen- 


_ New York, I will, in defense of her rights, vote 


turies will become insignificant in comparison. 
We, when we had but three million people, 
threw down the gage of battle to the powerful 
empire of Great Britain. We had then vps few 
shipsand few soldiers, without arms, and almost 
bankrupt; yet we came through the war of the | 
Revolution victorrous—not a star erased, not a | 
stripe defaced. And will it be said that the eight 
million of the South cannot defend their fire- 
sides, their altars and their homes, against the 
eighteen million of the North? I have not a mo- 
ment’s doubt about it—not a moment’s. 

It seems to me that the poorest argument that 


could possibly be presented, is this idea that we || 


can conquer the South by force of arms on the 
field of batue. Asa citizen of the great State of 


men and money, and send my children into the | 
battle-field, and even—which God grant may never 


/happen—imbrue my hands in the blood of a | 


| brother. 


will a true Republican abandon that which he | 


believes underlies our free institutions. 


Anybody who will read the resolutions adopted | 


at Chicago will see that the Republican party is 
planted upon another principle, which, if under- 
stood a disseminated at the South, would, I 
think, crush secession, and uplift once more upon 
Fort Moultrie the stars and stripes—and that is, 
non-interference with the institution of slavery in 
the States where it now exists. The South is 
thus assured of all that the Constitution grants 
them. 

Mr. Speaker, I am not disposed to discuss 
whether South Carolina, or any of the cotton 
States or border States, have a right to leave the 
Union. I believe that government is derived from 
the consent of the governed. I believe that the 
right of revolution is as essential to a 2 
Government as any other set out in the Declara- 
tion of Independence. Were I an officer in the 
United States Navy or Army, and my State se- 


ceded, | would not hesitate for a moment to throw | 
up my commission, and return to the ranks of | 


my people. 

That is the position that I should occupy. I 
am loyal to my State. I am standing with my 
fellow-countrymen, with whom I was reared and 
educated, with whom all my feelings, with whom 
all my principles, are associated. ‘Neither will I 


discuss that other question: which is the strongest, | 


the North or the South? [look upon it as mere 
braggadocio; and of all the occupations which 
men pursue, I think that of the braggart is the 
meanest. and the smallest. As was well said by 


the gentleman from Virginia (Mr. Harris] to- | 


day, ‘‘the race is not always to the swift, nor 
the battle to the strong.”’ [ depend, sir, for the 
strength of the North, upon the principles which 


| 
{ 


| picture to myself the future of the North, grounded 
| as it is on free institutions, with free colleges in 


While I see that dread alternative before 

me, I never can give up the conviction of my mind | 
that it would be brutal and inhuman butchery. 
No, sir; loving free institutions as I do; believing, 
as Ido, that all men are created equal; that before 
the eyes of the just God the poor man is as high 
as the rich, and the negro as the white, alone, 
alone though it be, I hesitate not to make the | 
assertion, that I believe that, when the immortal | 


| spirit of man is stripped of its tenement of clay, 


and stands before the throne of the Almighty, the 
master and slave will be measured, not by the | 
color of their skin or the crisp of their hair, but 
by the affections of the heart and the intelligence 
of the soul, and the virtue of the life; believing, 
as I do, that all men are equal, 1 would rather 
makea peaceful division than shed adrop of blood. 
I would rather see this Capitol crumble into dust 
than see a single human soul Jost. Feeling and 
thinking so, I have no fear for principles. If I 
were disposed to enter the field of imagination and 


every State, with free schools inevery mile square, 
with the homes of educated men covering every 


| hill-top and every valley, with a hardy yeomanry | 
| who are not ashamed or afraid of work, believing | 
| that God gave the hand to toil, the head to think, | 


the heart to feel, I should have no fear for the fu- | 
ture of the North. I would hope that the future 
of the South might be as glorious, as prosper- | 
ous, and as happy as the future of the North; 
and, sir, had I the power—which I have not— | 
I would pursue no policy towards our brethren | 
of the South other than what necessity required. 
If they plant their cannon at the mouth of the | 
Mississippi, and attempt to make tributary to 
them the great States that lie in the valley of the 
Mississippi, | would say to them first, in tones | 
of respectful expostulation, ‘Give us the free | 
navigation of our rivers;”’ and if they refused that, | 
I would not hew my way to the seaboard, but I 


_ would plant my ships at the mouth of the river, 


| 
i 


_ that no ignominy has been cast upon our Republic 
| by all that South Carolina hasdone. Were shea 


and I would carry coercion—if you choose to call 
it so—no further than was absolutely necessary 
to protect the vital interests of the North. I would 
almost say to South Carolina, ‘* Rather than shed 
blood, I will even surrender the fort over which | 
alone the flag of the Union now floats.’’ I feel, sir, 


“weign State, I should feel different; but though 
erring, she is still a sister State; and I remember, 
sir, her Sumter. I remember her Marion and his 
men. I remember him who, of all her statesmen, 
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| prodigal son. Let her go. I would u 


/arms around her, and call upon my se 


|| der at the thought. 











| South: Peace! wait; shed not blood. 
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B S in his glory J 
C. Calhoun,) mistaken as I believe him’ Bs ‘ee 
ave 


oe I peg syed him, and I would treat South 
arolina as, in the Bible, the father treated the 
. 
force against her than is absolutely eae 
self-preservation and the protection of the y wel 
interests of the country. I would let time aaa 
its effects upon her. t would wait until she 
hungry, and then | would give her bread " 
would wait until she got naked, and then | Wo id 
clothe her. And if she ever did come beck 3 
would run ta meet her half way, and throw = 
: A rvants to 
kill the fatted kid and make music and festival 
because the lost one had returned. And if it 
becomes necessary to sink ships in her harbor 
and shut up her port, when she comes back into 
this great family of States, I will be the first to yotp 
appropriations for their removal. While she and 
the cotton States remain out, I would have our 
flag wave, as I saw it waving above these pas. 
lights to-night, with no star erased, in the hope 
that at last even South Carolina will again returp. 
I would not give that hope up, and we need never 
give it up, until blood is shed. 
Then, when the day of passion begins its rule, 
God only knows where it will stop. Sir, I shud. 
I have looked upon my fate 
as most blessed, not for the individual benefits 
which I enjoy, but for the heritage of freedom 
and civilization, which I expected to hand dow; 
to my children. God only setae what the con- 
dition of our country will be if our hands are 
imbrued in one another’s blood. I say to the 
Let not 
these cannon thatrun along our streets send forth 
their showers of grape and canister, as at Buena 
Vista and Cerro Gordo and Chepultepec. Let not 
the iron hail rattle among the bones of our fellow- 
men. Let every man feel that in his hands, on 
his heart, on his mind, depend, perhaps, not only 
the lives of millions of men, but the liberties and 
the happiness of countless millions. If this na- 
tion should be plunged into civil war, when may 
we hope again to rear such another temple as this 


| to the goddess of Liberty? I hope yet, sir, to see 
the time when the highest stone will be put upon 


the dome of this proud Capitol. I hope yet to 
see the day when the bronze image of that goddess 
of Liberty, for whom we fought in the days of 
the Revolution, will stand triumphant upon its 
summit. 

Mr. Speaker, I had intended to cite the opin- 
ions of statesmen of North Carolina during the 
debate on the adoption of the national Constitu- 
tion in the convention of that State, in which, at 
that early day, the principle of coercion was ad- 
vocated and sustained. I had intended, also, to 
show,as briefly as I could, that the present agita- 
tion of the South for the introduction of slavery 
into all the Territories, under the Constitution of 
the United States, was commenced in 1847, by the 
introduction of a resolution by John C. Calhoun 
and that, prior to thattime, such a right had never 
been demanded; but I see that the time allotted to 
me has nearly expired, and it would be impossible 
for me to present my views upon that subject as 
fully as I would desire. 
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SPEECH OF HON. WM. KELLOGG, 
OF ILLINOIS, 
In THE House or Representatives, 
February 8, 1861. 


The House having under consideration the report from 
the select committee of thirty-three— 


Mr. KELLOGG, of Illinois, said: 

Mr. Speaker: I have listened, sometimes with 
great pleasure, sometimes with great pain, to the 
arguments and speeches which have been made 
during the last few days in regard to the dis- 
turbed condition of the country; but thus far with 
little hope. I have heard well-pre ared 4g 
delivered, gilded with well-toned periods, glit- 
tering tropes, and adorned with flowers of rhet- 
oric and oratory; but I have as yet heard but 
little said which gives me hope fora bright future 
for this great country of ours. I have heard gen- 
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neat talent discuss this subject apes ese } 
ie- |} 


erounds, as if standing upon a polit 

feld, and from that stand-point consider the ques- 
tion of the day, with an acrimony of spirit that |) 
evidences rather the politician than thestatesman. | 
While their country lies bleéding, dismembered, | 
and struggling in the agonies of dissolution, they | 
talk as though the supremacy of a political party | 


} 


were superior to all considerations of their coun- 

»’s good.® 
Dar one, sir, I here say in my place, whatever 
may betide it, or betide me, I would rather ten 
thousand political parties and their platforms were 
overwhelmed, never to rise again, than that this 
great Government of ours should be imperiled. || 
[Applause in the galleries. ] 

The SPEAKER pro tempore, (Mr. Erneripce 
in the chair.) The galleries will preserve order. || 

Mr. KELLOGG, of Hlinois. 1 know that ap- || 
plause should not be uttered for sentiments de- || 
clared here, and yet it comes bubbling up from |) 
the hearts of the people. Itcomesas if borne from 
the prairies of my own noble State, saying that 
the Government must and shall be preserved, 
though political parties sink forever into oblivion. || 
Let it come; it is the voice of the people, and be- 
fore it traitors will tremble and treason grow pale, || 
[Renewed applause in the galleries. ] 1 

Mr. WINSLOW. Theattention of the Speaker || 
was drawn yesterday to the fact of applause in 
the galleries. Certainly, no gentleman who de- 
sires the proceedings of this House to be con- 
ducted with order would, after the remark of the 
Speaker yesterday, renew such demonstrations. 
The Speaker declared yesterday that if these dem- 
onstrations were repeated, he would cause the 

alleries to be cleared. 

The SPEAKER protempore. No doubt those 
who now occupy the galleries are not those who 
occupied them yesterday. The remarks of the | 
gentleman from North Carolina will probably | 
prevent the recurrence of such demonstrations; | 
and the Chair appeals to the galleries to refrain 
therefrom. 

Mr. KELLOGG, of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, the | 
condition of my voice is such that it is with diffi- | 
culty that I shall be able to say what I desire, in 
the time allowed me by the rules. I said, sir, that || 
this voice came up as from the prairies of my own || 
State. I know sir, full well, that the position I \ 

















have assumed and occupy upon this question, will 
bring down upon my é 
version and the censure of many; but yet I think 


| 

umble head the animad- | 

I know the people of this vecpeat f I think I know | 
I 


| 
| 


the people of my own State; and I venture to pre- 
dict to-day, that, whatever politicians may say, 
whatever political editors may write, the heart of | 
the people beats for the Republic, beats for their 

Constitution and theirlaws. And, sir, Lhere say, 





} 


in the presence of my colleagues, that when this | 
question shall go before our constituents, the peo- || 
ple will respond that they will adjust this matter | 
upon fair and honorable terms, and if necessary, || 
even at the sacrifice of parties, by a majority of 
fifty thousand votes. But suppose we fail: what 
matters it? Suppose we go down: what matters || 
it? The people have in their keeping the interests | 
of this great Government; it is garnered in loyal |, 
hearts, and they will protect and perpetuate it, || 
Politicians will raise their puny arms in vain; || 
they will sustain the Union by any just, honor- 1 
able, and conciliatory measure that promises to | 
bring harmony and peace to the nation. 

When we assembled at the opening of the pres- 
ent Congress, the mutterings of discontent and || 
the rumbling of the distant storm were heard, and | 
from the far off South there came up a wail of | 

| 
| 
} 
} 





disunion and secession. And yet we tool our 
seats quietly here, and commenced legislation. | 
But louder and still louder came the ery, and | 
darker grew the clouds around and above, us of 
revolution and rebellion against the Government | 
of the country and the Constitution and laws; 
and now, gentlemen tatk here of secession as a 
right, and argue it asa principle. We here to-day 
argue in reference to the right of secession. Men || 
at the heart of this great country are discussing | 
the right of secession, when that question is past | 
argument. Revolution is a fact,and the historian 
has recorded it. Six, and rhaps seven, of the |, 
outer earcle of the stars of thie Confederacy have | 
set; and unless they shall be relumed, and return 
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| upon either side—is about to rend in pieces this | 
| fair Government of ours, and the bitterness of the | 


; asin the North; but when those who violated 
;} the law came before our courts, their positions, | 
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as loyal States, they have set forever in the dark- | 
ness which disloyalty to freedom and constitu- / 
tional law brings upon him who adopts it. H 
How stands the matter to-day? Sir, we are | 
sitting here in the American Congress, for the first || 
time in the history of the nation, with cannon | 
bearing upon the Capitol to protect us, and with || 
military squadrons marshaled in the streets of the | 
city to protect the Capitol; we sit here coolly and | 
deliberately and talk upon the “ right of seces- | 
sion,’’ and plan and figure for party,ascendency. | 
God save the mark! What, sir,isourduty? Our | 
duty is, irrespective of party considerations, to |! 
learn the real cause of the condition of the coun- | 
try, and to apply such remedies as the magnitude | 
of the difficulty and the character of the nation 
require. Can we save the country? | believe, | 
before God, we can, if we are true men, and do our | 
duty. Sir, the veriest abstraction in the world— 
a question of political opinion misrepresented 


strife of the last campaign is brought in to accel- 
erate its disruption. Sir, when the historian shall 
write, if ever he may, the causes of the destruc- 


say? None does exist; none can be written, 
God grant he may never be called upon to do it! | 
And if you, gentlemen of the South and gentlemen | 
of the North, will come up to this question as men | 
and patriots, and disabuse your minds of consid- | 

| 





erations of political power, the sun shall not rise 
and set five times before peace shall be restored; 
this great nation of ours shall be harmonious; | 
and our glorious old flag shall wave as brightly | 
and proudly over this Capitol as it ever has done, 
not a single stripe erased, not a single star ob- 
scured. 
What, sir, is the real cause of our present con- | 
dition? The real cause is not occasional difficul- | 
| 
| 





ties in securing the return of fugitive slaves; and 
I want, to-day, to make to my southern friends | 
a fair proposition in reference to that one of their | 
alleged grievances. The South, with the institu- 
tion of slavery, under the Constitution, is entitled 
to protection in the way of the return of fugitives 
from labor. Thatis my judgment; and it is the 
judgment of the Republican party; and it has been 
told you in thunder tones at the ballot-box, in the 
election of the President elect, that you are enti- 
tled to a faithful execution of the fugitive slave 
law. Have you nota sufficient guarantee of the 
objects and purposes of the party now coming into 
ower, when that was declared before the election 
oe the gentleman who has been elected President | 


by a most triamphant majority in the great North, 
where you claim that this difficulty exists? It is 
due that I should say that Mr. Lincoln, before | 
his clection, declared, in his debates of 1858 with 
Judge Dovetas, that the South were entitled to | 
an efficient fugitive slave law; and did you ever 

| 





ask more than that? In the State of Illinois, the 
present fugitive slave law has been faithfully ex- 
ecuted. I ask my colleague, [Mr. McCiernanp, 
with whom I have kindty relations, but have ha 
severe conflicts politically, | ask him, and I ask 
you of the border States, has not Illinois exeeuted 





| faithfully, honorably, and justly, the law of 1850 


Mr. McCLERNAND. My testimony is not 
necessary to corroborate that of my distinguished 
colleague on that point. His statement is noto- | 
riously true, Lilinois has alwavs been mindful | 
of constitutional obligations. More than that; 

olice laws are now in force in that State, and 
rave been for many years, operating efficiently 
in aid of the fugitive slave law; and, beyond ques- 
tion, the courts and juries in that State have faith- 
j 
} 
| 
! 


in relation to the return of fugitives from labor? 
{ 


fully and effectually executed that law. 

Mr. KELLOGG. Mr. Speaker, there have 
been occasional violations of that law in Illinois, 
There will be occasional violations of all laws, 
everywhere in our country, in the South as well 


high or low, did not shield them from the penal- 
ties of the law. Within the last twelve months, 
men who have violated that law have expiated 
the offense within the bars of a prison. I say of | 
that law that it is barsh, and that it has objec- | 
tionable and gruel features; but, sir, it is the law | 


of the land; and when I went up to that desk and | 





i 
tion of the American Government, what will he | 


E law of 1850, or induce the escape of slaves. 
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laid my hand upon the Gospel, and swore to sus- 
tain the Constitution, | felt myself bound, as I 
ever do as a citizen of the Unixed States, to a 
faithful execution of that and every other law 
upon the statule-book, guarantied by the Consti- 
tution. 

Mr. Speaker, I heard the gentleman from Ken- 
tucky [Mr. Srevenson] say the other day, that 
Kentucky had lost $280,000 annually in slave 
property. I sounderstood him. | donot see him 
now in his seat. I thought he put the proposition 
in an unfair light. That Kentucky has fost that 
amount of property in slaves, that have esca 
—as they ever will escape as long as the institu- 
tion exists—I do not doubt; but will he tell me 
that that amount of property has been lost to the 
people of Kentucky in consequence of any ar- 
rarfgements in the northern States to induce slaves- 
to leave their masters? I do not believe he will; 
nor will any man who is acquainted With the 
northern people. Property in the services of ne- 
groes is at best uncertain in its tenure and enjoy- 
ment. Being living, breathing, immortal beings, 


,and having the natural aspiration for freedom, 


they will, so long as the institution exists, escape 
from their masters; but that is your misfortune, 
and not our fault. How stands the matter in 
Pennsylvania? Pennsylvania, itis said, has faith- 
fully returned all fugitive slaves. How is it with 


difficulties have arisen there as to the construction 
of the law; and I believe the law of 1850, provid- 
ing for the return of fugitives from labor, will be 
fairly executed in all the free States. I say, how- 
ever, that you must not charge upon me the guar- 
dianship of your slave property, or any other kind 
of property. I will execute the laws faithfully; 
but if you have slaves you must provide your 
own protection for that species of property. 

I am told by responsible gentlemen upon this 
floor that there are to-day, in the State of Maryland, 
men under indictment for stealing more negroes 


: Ohio, too, has returned them, although 


than there have been slaves taken from the South 


men. Why not denounce the people of Maryland 
because of this violation of the laws and rights of 
others? Simply because they are the acts of indi- 
viduals; but, sir, they are not more the acts of indi- 
viduals than are the acts of persons who obstruct 


in the past year by any combination of northern 


Surely, then, this is no cause for the disruption of 

this Government. If that were the cause of diffi- 

OnE: we could adjust itin an hour, That cer- 

tainly is not the cause of the secession of South 
Carolina, Mississippi, and Alabama, and the 
other Gulf States. They have never lost a slave, 
in my judgment, by the action of the northern 
people. This is but a pretext to complicate the 
difficulties of a setilement, and make it more un- 
certain of ratification by the people. 

But the rapid passage of my hour admonishes 
me that I must pass from that question to the 
question of the practical result of the right of 
southern men to emigrate to the Territories with 
their slaves. The States that have seceded from 
the Union have never sent their slaves to the Ter- 

| ritories. They do not propose to send them there. 
They buy their slaves from the border States; and 
the practical result of the right to carry slaves into 
the Territories is a bagatelle, and has nothing 
whatever to do with this movement for secession 
| and the disruption of the Government. But what 
is it, sir? 

The difficulty is a conflict of opinion between 
the people of the South and the people of the 
North in relation to the institution of slavery in 
its moral and political forces. That conflict of 
opinion has existed since the organization of this 
Government, and it will exist as long as our Gov- 
ernment shall last. Fifty years ago, it was gen- 
erally conceded that slavery was wrong, and then 
there was no difficulty in adjustment and cempro- 
mise, Now, the southern mind is educated to 
the belief that slavery is right, and the northern 
| mind is educated in the fixed and determined 
Sa that it is a moral wrong, and a political 
evil. 
| Legislation may induce peace, by taking the 
| sting out of the conflict, by preventing collision 
| and actual conflict; but it can never change the 
idea and belief thatslavery is wrong in the North 
or right in the South. Never You may legislate 
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until the tide shall cease to rise and fall, aid yet 
the public mind at the South will believe that the 
institution of slavery is right. You may legislate 
till the sun shall grow tired in his course, and the 
northern mind will still say that slavery isa moral 
evil and a political wrong. Why waste your time 
in endeavoring to reform public opinion North, 
or to reform public opinion South? It is not the 
business or the duty of legislation. Itis not a sub- 
ject of legislation. It existed when the Govern- 
ment began. It vill exist when you and I, and 
the States which we represent, shall have crumbled 
away under the gnawing tooth of time. And yet, 
sir, are we in the difficulty that nothing can be 
done to avert the evil? Is thisGovernment to be 
dissolved? Is the fair fabric which our fathers 
builded to crumble to dust in its early manhood, 
because differences of opinion exist now, which 
existed when the Government began? I would 
say to my northern friend, who is willing to, see 
this Government disrupted on that question, that, 
however much I might love him and admire his 
talents, | would take leave of him forever, and 
cling to the flag of my country, and let public 
opinion at the North and South prevail as it now 
is, rather than ruin should overwhelm us. This 
difference existed when the Government was 
framed. Slavery existed in Virginia, that proud 
old mother of States, whom I admire to-day 
for her position in this great conflict. She jas 
thrown herself into the Ecounh to turn back the 
tide of disunion and revolution, and says to the 
nation, ‘* be united, and be brothers again.’’ God 
bless the Old Dominion! 
then a slave State, and tolerated the doctrine of 
slavery. Massachusetts—liberty-loving State— 
where stands old Bunker Hill, with her thousand 

lorious clustering memories, drank in early the 

octrines of freedom. 

She early embraced the idea that human op- 
pression was wrong in every form. True, gallant 
old State! On one of her hill sides, I have seen 
a humble slab, with the inscription, ‘* Here War- 
ren fell.’’ Who can look at it without a throb 
and a sensation of glorious recollection of our 
history? Will old Massachusetts now unbend a 
little, not to sacrifice her opinions and principles, 
but to save the Union? Will Virginia is it? Will 
Kentucky do it? I say before Heaven that Illi- 
nois, her young sister, will; and you, sir, [ad- 
dressing Mr. McCuiernarp,]} and | will march 
hand in hand to consummate the glorious triumph 
of the reunion of the States in the spiritin which 
they were first formed. 

[Mr. McCrernanp here advanced, and giving 
his hand to Mr. Ke.uoce, said— 

“And what other oath, 
Than honesty to honesty engag’d, 
That this shall be, or we will tall for it?” 
Great applause in the House galleries. } 
r. FARNSWORTH, (in his seat.) I wish 
you joy of the wedding. 

Mr. KELLOGG, of Illinois. My colleague 

says he wishes me joy of the wedding. Sir, when 


any member of any party will ask me to stand | 


with him by the country, disregarding political 
distinctions, I say we will be brothers, whatever 


may betide; and, if I must part with my friends, | 
g. Although they may | 
wander for atime in the dark paths of fanaticism, | 


I will give them a blessing. 


they will at last return to the homes of their 
fathers; and we will take them back and make 
them first children in the household. 


I said, sir, that when this Government was | 


formed there was this conflict of opinion. Do you 
believe it could ever have been formed, if it had 
been required that Virginia and old Massachu- 
setts should agree that slavery was either right or 


wrong? No, sir. The very question which now | 


disturbs us would have prevented the union of 
the States. If Virginia or North Carolina had 
said to Massachusetts, ‘* You must believe as we 
do,’’ I tell you the battle of Bunker Hill would 
never have been fought. But, sir, whatdid they 
do? They agreed to tolerate opinion in the dif- 
ferent localities, as we are compelled to tolerate 
opinions on political and religious subjects among 
our neighbors, so as to live together in good broth- 
erhood. What did they do in the Territories? 
Did they say that no slavery should exist in the 
Territories? Your fathers did in the northwest- 
ern Territory. Slavery was not there, practically; 





New York, too, was | 
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or if at all, to the most trifling extent. When || that that was a settlement between the 
| Virginia gave to the country the great Northwest, 


out of which the State which I in part represent 
was carved, your fathers said ‘* Itis best that sla- 


| very shall not make its mark on that soil.’’ Three 


years afterwards, in 1790, the same men took a 
cession of territory from North Carolina, in which 
slavery did exist, and they said ‘* Slavery shall 
not be abolished there.”’ That was the doctrine 
of the fathers. They tolerated this difference of 
opinion in the different Territories; but mark the 
line. So that the question might not create any 
conflict, they tolerated the opinion of the right and 
of the wrong of slavery to exist; and yet they pre- 
vented the practical conflict of that opinion. And 
all we want to-day is to prevent that practical 
conflict. Letus do that, and the old ship of State, 


| which now lies floundering in the trough of the 


sea, shall come into a harbor of smooth waters, 
with all its canvas set, not a spar broken, nora 
sail torn. 

Then de it, my friends. If you but return to 
the policy of your fathers; if you go back and do 
that now to save the Union that they did to make 
the Union originally, the question is settled in an 
hour. Woe be to his when the shock comes, 
who did not do all in his power to settle this 
vexed question in American politics. 

In view of that idea, and the true policy of the 
Government, and the policy of the fathers in re- 
gard to slavery, I have presented to this House 
resolutions which I believe carry out every doc- 
trine of the Republican party, and which, if 
adopted, will give pedice to the country and a glo- 
rious termination to that conflict which was likely 
to involve the country in the calamities of dis- 
ruption and civil war. I propose to amend the 
Constitution; to do that which the fathers did in 
1820, when the same question was before the 
American mind. There was then a practical con- 
flict of opinion in regard to slavery in the Terri- 
tories. There was slavery, in fact, in the southern 
part of the Louisiana purchase. There was no 
slavery, in fact, in the northern portion of it. 
The people of the eastern States demanded a right 
to emigrate there, and that they should have free- 
dom as an inheritance, 

There was a confict of opinion; it was an un- 
occupied Territory, but about to be settled; and 
that conflict of opinion was fast becoming a con- 
flict in fact. What did the fathers do when the 
best men in the Republic trembled for its perpe- 
tuity? These men, who had drunk in the inspi- 
ration of the Revolution, said: ** There shall bea 
line drawn between us, brothers as we are. North 
of that line slavery shall never be. South of it 
slavery does exist. So let us be at peace.’? What 
was the result? The result was what it would 
now be if we should return to that policy—peace 
and joy. The glad tidings swept over the es yand 
all was harmony;.and hope and confidence was 
again restored. So, for thirty years there was a 


| tolerance of opinion on the slavery question north 


and a tolerance of opinion south of that line; and 
the people went on in that glorious career which 
this Government ought to have before the nations 
of the earth, in all time to come. But in an evil 
hour, when the political mind of the nation. was 
inflamed by partisan strife for power, that line 
was abolished; that barrier for freedom was de- 
stroyed; and the conflict which had been pre- 
vented by its establishment raged anew; and from 
then to the present hour, the country has blazed 
and burned, seethed and bubbled, with political 
excitement, until now ruin stares us in the face. 
Had that been in the Constitution, it would have 


|| given peace while the Government lasted. Let us 
judge of the future by the past. 


fant ast. Let us put the 
same provision in the Constitution. That is my 


| Picea eae more, nothing less. 


Mr. Speaker, | want to say a word to my Re- 
publican friends. Whether I am in or out of the 
party is to me of very littke moment. Last year 
the old Tribune, of New York, attacked me; and 
I read it out of the party tolerably successfully 
in Illinois. The little Tribune, of Chicago, has 
attacked me during this session. I will give it 
sufferance a little while longer; but if it does not 
then correct its manners and habits, I will read it 
out of the party also. [Laughter.) What was 
it that made the Republican party? It was the 
breaking down of the Missouri line. We said 


| and that south of it neither Congress nor the T 








‘done with that right, which, unless you have 
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% ; Nort} * . 
the South; and when it was destroyed, the indie 


nation of the northern people defeated the party 
that destroyed it, and gave rise to the party whicl 
is now the dominapt party in this country Thi, 
trouble has come upon us, and I ask you to ,,. 
back the same principle in a shape so that jt ee 
not be effaced from ourlaws. I ask you to Silene 
the principle which you said was rizht jn N56 

Is there in the Republican ranks any Demoe at 
who left his og be 1856? I believe there = 
many of them. Why did they leave it? “hen 
of the repeal of the Missouri compromise line 
How can you answer when this propositioy », 
put back that line—which can alone give peace 1, 
the country—is made in this House? Wij y,, 
say that you would rather that this Governmon, 
should be destroyed, than to go back to the day, 
of peace and prosperity under the Missouri com. 

romise line policy? To the agitator, it js 4), 

nife of the surgeon. When peace shall |; ie, 
stored, when confidence and fraternal relations 


| shall return to him who has lived upon excite. 


ments, who feasts on commotion and strife, | 
say, 
** Othello’s Oecupation’s gone.” 

What 1s my proposition? I propose to put ir 
the fundamental law of the land, that north of 
36° 30’ of north latitude slavery shall not exis;, 
ritorial Legislature shall prevent or prohibit th 
emigration of settlers from the southern States 
with persons held to service or labor. There js 
no equivocation about it. I say, in terms, wha 
the Missouri comprows se said inferentially. |; js 
a day when men must speak fairly and plainly; 
and, sir, I have no other way to speak, than \y 
bold Saxon, frankly, what I mean 

To my Republican friends I would address my- 
self. ow does this differ from the Republica 
platform? I am charged with abandoning the 
»rinciples upon which I was elected. The Repub- 

ican party declares that slavery should not be 
extended. No power on earth, we said, shal! 
compel us to vote for the extension of slavery into 
one foot more of the Territories of the United 
States. That was the war cry of the party. |i 
was thundered from every stump; it was told in 
in every hall, and repeated in every convention, 
How stands the matter? Do I depart from the 
platform? To-day, every foot of American terr- 
tory is, by the decision of the courts, slave terr- 
tory. Every foot of American territory is as much 
slave territory as was the Louisiana purchase in 
1820. Nay, more, sir; by an adjudication of the 
Supreme Court of the United States, a person may 
emigrate with his slaves to any of our territory, 
and neither Congress nor Territorial Legislature 
have the right to prevent it. And, however mucl 
you may regret or denounce that decision, the 
question has been decided; and it is too late for 
us to quibble about it. 1 propose by thisamen¢- 
ment of the Constitution to root out that decision 
in all of our territory north of 36°30’. | propose, 
sir, to give back to freedom what has been given 
to slavery. I propose to give you what the Dred 
Scott decision filched from you. Does this extend 
slavery? I ask you, gentlemen of the North, how 
much do you gain by this? You gain everything 
that was gained by the restriction of 1821. You 
said that that gave slave territory to freedom. 
This dedicates to freedom territory suflicient 19 
which to establish empires, now subject to sla- 
very by the adjudication of the courts. Nor is the 
South shorn of its rights. Southern men have 
expressed a desire to emigrate with their slaves 
to the Territories. 1 have never believed that yo" 
were very serious in that proposition. — 
me the imputation. I have always thought, an 
still think, that you never seriously expected to 
emigrate to the Territories with your slaves. You 
have tried it for ten years. You have had New 
Mexico, lying south of 36° 30’, and being the 
only Territory south of that line, and what have 
you dene there in the last ten years? seen ogl 
you practically done under this boasted ng = 
emigration to the Territories? What have y‘ 
cured, you propose to dissolve this Union: In 
ten years you have not got over ten negro slaves 
into New Mexico. If you keep it ten years longer 
you will not have as many as you have got "ow 
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We propose to you that we will give « guarantee 

that. while the territorial condition lasts, you shall | 

not be prevented from emigrating with persons 

you hold as slaves, to any Territory south of the | 

jin’ indicated. 

Mr. WINSLOW. What does my friend mean | 

when he says ** we.”? Does he mean that the Re- | 
publican party will accede to that proposition? 

Mr. KELLOGG, of Illinois. If it does not 

| 

| 

| 


come out of my time, I will answer any proposi- || 


tion or question. 

Mr. FARNSWORTH. I move that my col- 
learue’s time be extended. (Cries of ** Agreed!”’ 
ss Agreed!”’ 

Mr. WINSLOW. Does the gentleman mean 
by ‘*we’’ that the Republican party and incom- | 
ing Administration will agree to the proposition | 
he offers ? 

Mr. KELLOGG, of Illinois. I offer the prop- 
osition. I do rtot know whether there will be any 
‘we’? in the matter. [Laughter.] I offer it; and 1 

irge the Republicans to adopt it. I believe that 
the people will make them adopt it, and make the 
South adopt it. 

Mr. WINSLOW. I am delighted to hear the 
gentleman speak so liberally. 
~ Mr. JOHN COCHRANE. The gentleman 
means by ** we,” we, the people. 

Mr. KELLOGG, of Illinois. [mean by ** we,”’ 
those who will go with me in support of my prop- 
osition. In less than six months there will be a | 
vast majority of the people for it. I do not care 
for the politicians. ‘They are joined to their idols, 
let them alone. [Laughter.} 

I said it was proposed that they should have this 
guarantee, Slavery exists there to-day by positive 
enactment. It exists there by the decision of the 





Supreme Court of the United States in the Dred || 


Scott case. It exists there to-day, in fact; and I | 
believe the people will say that they will not in- | 
terfere with it south of latitude 36° 30’. Is not | 
this all you can reasonably ask? Do you desire 
to go north of that line? Look at the practical | 
result of your efforts to introduce slavery into | 
Kansas and Nebraska. You have had, for six 
years since the Missouri compromise line was 
abrogated, the Army of the United States, Con- 
gress, the Executive, and the highest judicial 
tribunal known to our laws, to aid you; and yet 
you have not got a dozen slaves into Kansas. 
What higher agency than you have had to sustain 
you, can you expect ordesire? Nor do I believe, 
with all these influences at your command, you 





could ever permanently establish the institution || 


of slavery in either Kansas or Nebraska. Will 
you, then, insist upon disrupting the Government, | 
yecause you cannot, in fact, establish an institu- | 
tion neither in harmony with the moral sense of 
the people to be affected, nor required by the 
shaadanl demands of the country ? 

If you do, go on in your mad career, and we | 
will meet you at Philippi, first with the compro- 
mises proposed, and then with the power of the 
Government. To®orthern men let me say, when 


eS charge me with proposing to extend slavery, || 


want you to go to your constituents and tell 
them, upon the stump and at the hustings, where 
this proposition will extend slavery over one inch 
ofour public domain. Slavery is already in New 
Mexico by law, and by the decisions of the courts. 
I have said, in the proposition I have offered, that 
I will not prevent emigration there; but the prop- 
osition will not, it does not, and by its terms it 
cannot, carry slavery one inch further than where 
itnowexists Itleaves itwhere itis. And you | 
of the South cannot complain, for you cannot go 
with slavery north of that line; and you of the 
North cannot complain, for it does not force sla- | 
very anywhere, but establishes freedom over the 
great northwestern territory—the very doctrine 
which you proclaimed upon every stump in your 
districts. Yet you tell me I have adopted the 
Dred Scott decision and the Breckinridge platform 
of the extension of slavery everywhere. 

Mr. FARNSWORTH. I wish to ask my col- 
league whether he will adhere to his proposition 
if he believes the effect will be to make all terri- 
tory south of 36° 30’ slave States ? 

Mr. KELLOGG, of Illinois. « Into slave States? | 

Say to my friend that when I offered my prop- | 
osition, | offered it with a determination to adhere | 
to all its legal and logical consequences. 











| Mr. FARNSWORTH. Then you would? 
| 


|| decline to yield? 
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Mr. KELLOGG, of Illinois. You have my 
answer. Did the gentleman, when he voted for 
| the Crittenden-Montgomery measure, vote for it 
/ as a cheat, or in good faith? 
| Mr. FARNSWORTH. When I voted for the 
| Crittenden-Montgomery amendment, I voted for 
| it knowing that the people of Kansas would make 
| a free-State constitution. I was as well satisfied of 
| itas I would be should I refer a matter to the ar- 
| bitration of three persons, two of whom were 
| committed to me, that they would find in my 
| favor. 

Mr.. KELLOGG, of Illinois. And yet, asa 
Representative of one of the proudest northwest- 
| ern States, my colleague says he took a constitu- 

tion, already dripping with complaintand wrong, 

covered with slavery of the deepest hue, and held 
| it out to the people, and said: if you take it, you 
come into the Union; and now he says he did not 
mean to do what he diddo. He did not mean to 
| make it a slave State; but he told the people they 
might make it a slave State; and, as they might 
decide, he would be content. I voted for it after 
great reflection, and with great doubt of the pro- 
priety of it; but I yielded, and I voted because I 
voied for a principle. I said then, as I have said 
often since, having taken the step, I will stand by 
the record; and I will not oppose the introduction 
| of a slave State if the people fairly will it. That 

is the doctrine of the Crittenden-Montgomery 

amendment. That is what my colleague voted 
| for; what every man who voted for it voted for; 
| and if they voted fairly and honestly then, they 
will now vote for my proposition, unless there 
are other objections to it than those made by my 
colleague. 

Mr. FARNSWORTH. My colleague voted 
for the Crittenden amendment, and I believe for 
the same reason; at least the sequel showed that 
we were right in our suppositions in regard to it. 

{Here the hammer fell.] 

Mr. HINDMAN _ Lhope the time of the gen- 
tleman from Illinois will be extended. 

Mr. BURNETT. His time was extended some 
time ago by unanimous consent. [Cries of ** Go 
| on!’? **Go on!?’] 

Mr. FARNSWORTH. Furthermore, at the 
time we adopted the Crittenden-Montgomery 
amendment to the Lecompton bill, we were forced 
to the alternative either to admit Kansas under 
the Lecompton constitution as a slave State, or 
| refer the matter back to the people; and it was for 
that alternative | voted. We did vote to refer it 
to the people, believing, as we did, that the peo- 
ple would vote againstit. ‘The sequel proved that 
we were right. 

Mr. KELLOGG, of Illinois. My friend says 
he voted under eompulsion; that he was forced 
to vote as he did. Before God, as humble as I 
am, there is no power on earth that can make me 
vote under compulsion, and as my judgment does 
not lead me. 

Mr. FARNSWORTH. 
to vote as I did. 

Mr. KELLOGG, of Illinois. Your judgment 
led you to vote as you did. Now, had it turned 
out that the people had adopted that constitution, 
what would have been your answer? That, had 
you thought the result would have been different, 


My judgment led me 


stitution to the people. My God, with the pros- 
pect of a disruption of our Government resting 


every man, will you not, when you yielded so much 
then, yield a little now to save your country, 
when you could bend then to pass the Crittendeni- 
Montgomery amendment ? 

Mr. FARNSWORTH. Will my friend allow 
me 

Mr. KELLOGG, of Illinois. If my friend 
wants an opportunity to discuss this matter, I 
have no objection. 


Mr. SIMMS. 





I object to these interruptions. 


extended, if it is not taken out of the time of my 
| friend from North Carolina, [Mr. Saitu,} who 
is to follow the gentleman from Illinois. 
Mr. KELLOGG, of Illinois. I was on this 
oint of my argument 


Mr. FARNSWORTH. 





Does my colleague 


you would never have voted to submit the con- | 


upon the soul, the heart, and the conscience of 


I am willing, however, that the time should be 
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Mr. KELLOGG, of Hlinois. I do not decline. 
Mr. FARNSWORTH. One objection cannot 
prevent it. lL understand my colleague to appeal 
to me 
Mr. SIMMS. I object. 
Mr. FARNSWORTH. 
league yields. His time has been extended, and 
he has a right to yield. 
| Mr. McCLERNAND. Thope it will not be 
for a repetition of the same matter. 
| Mr. KELLOGG, of Illinois. Tam a good deal 
| exhausted, and [ shall soon be through with my 
| remarks. 
Mr. FARNSWORTH. My colleague asks 
| me if 1 would not yielda little to save the Union. | 
| understand that the people of the United States, 
| in, the last election, pronounced a verdict. There 
| were four candidates before the people, and four 
| platforms: the Breckinridge platform, which rec- 
| ognized the validity of the Dred Scott decision 
as applicable to all the Territories of the United 
| States, and as extending slavery there; and Doug- 
| las and his platform of squatter sovereignty, pro- 
posing to give to the people of the Territories the 
right to form their own domestic institutions, and 
to come into the Union as St&tes, with or without 
slavery, as they should determine. My col- 
league’s proposition is about this: that to all Ter- 
ritories north of 36° 30 the Douglas platform shall 
apply; and to Territories south of that line, he 
applies the Breckinridge platform and the Dred 
Scott decision. 

{ will not yield these principles. No, sir; I 
will not yield the principle that slavery shall be 
extended over that Territory to save the Union 
I believe that the principles of liberty are worth 
more than Government. Governmentis ordained 
_ to subserve and protect those principles of liberty; 
/and when it becomes subversive of those ends, it 

isthe rightand duty of the people to set aside that 
| Governmentand revolutionize it. Ido not believe 
| that the Republican party is a myth, or its prin- 
' ciples a humbug. I am not willing to tell this 
|| House and the country that the Republican party, 
| in the last campaign, were fighting for a humbug, 
and on false pretenses; maintaining that their 
| principles were worth contending for, and then 
suddenly turning round and saying to the coun- 
try that we have no principles. 
Mr. KELLOGG, of Illinois. My colleague 
| certainly does not comprehend my position, or he 
would not so sadly mistake it; but | believe he 
differs with me just where I thought he would 
When this Government is in danger; when ruin 
sits enthroned above us, darting its shafts at our 
very hearts, my friend plants himself upon an ob- 
jection to my proposition—that it was embraced 
in the Douglas platform, in the Breckinridge plat- 
form, or in the platform of some party. That is 
the only force his objection has. Men that base 
Reaannkede the hopes of a party are not with 
me. Iam for the country above all parties, [ap- 
| plause in the galleries,] and I do not care whether 
| my proposition is found in the Douglas platform, 
in the Breckinridge platform, or in any platform 
| on earth, if it will save my country. [Renewed 
applause in the galleries. 

rhe SPEAKER pro tempore, (Mr. Cunrts in 
| the chair.) Order must be preserved in the gal- 
leries. 

Mr. KELLOGG, of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, I 
hate to differ with my friend from Chicago, our 
relations have been so kind and friendly; but 
when he says that he would not depart from his 
| platform to save the Union, let me advise him to 
emigrate to South Carolina, where they declare 
| that rather than yicld their political opinions, they 
will destroy this Union. But how stands this 
| matter in regard to this question of slave States? 

By the compromise of 1850, the Government was 
| pledged to admit States with such institutions as 
their people might adopt in all the Territories 
south of latitude 36° 30’. That was the pledge 
of the great men of 1850; and it and its kindred 
measure, the Missouri compromise, gave peace 
| to the Union. Would to God that we could have 
been spared the repeal of the Missouri compro- 
| mise, with all its attendant evils and calamitous 
results. Is my friend from Chicago quite sure 
that he voted right in the last presidential elec- 
|| tion, when he voted for Lincoln? Mr. Lincoln 
| declared that if the Territories were kept free 





I understand my col- 
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during their territorial condition, he could not ob- 
ject to the introduction of States, either with or 


without slavery, as the people thereof should | 


determine. 
And, sir, I propose to put this territory north 
of 36° 30’ in the exact condition indicated by Mr. 


Lincoln—that when States were formed from that | 


territory he would not oppose their introduction 
into the Union, either as free or slave. 

Now, sir, if my friend from the Chicago dis- 
trict wants to get on the stool of repentance, and 
to retract and repudiate that vote for Mr. Lin- 
coln, let him do it; butlet him not charge me with 
departing from the faith of the party. 

ir. Speaker, having made this explanation of 
the proposition that I have offered, let me reply 
to what my colleague has stated. Let me tell him 


plat 


ture of it is to establish freedom where it does not | 


exist to-day. Slavery exists to-day south of that 
line. Do you wish to establish freedom in all the 
territory north of it, and to make it as fixed and 


certain as the eternal hills? Or do you want this | 


interminable slavery question forever to rankle in 
the hearts and consciences of the people? If you 
do, I say to you, in God’s name, do not vote for 
my proposition. Let him who is willing to tol- 
erate a difference of opinion on this question in 
different parts of this great country, adopt it and 
establish freedom north of this line. Itis the very 
doctrine, sir, for which you and I fought in the 
last campaign: make it certain forever. 

We in Illinois never pledged ourselves to abol- 
ish slavery in one inch of the territory of the Uni- 
ted States. The Republican party never advo- 
cated the abolishment of slavery. But we pledged 
ourselves to prevent its extension. By the law 
of the Dred Scott decision, it is extended all over 
the country. 
the territory north of 369 30’ is made free, and 
slavery left just where it is, south of that line. 
Does my datas object to that proposition ? 

Mr. FARNSWORTH. I will answer my col- 
league. 

Mr. SIMMS. 
tion. 

Mr. HINDMAN. This is an inquisition into 
the meaning of the Chicago platform, as I under- 
stand it, by experts; and | hope the gentleman will 
be allowed to go on with it. 

Mr. KELLOGG, of Illinois. As objection is 
made to interruption, | must, of course, decline to 
yield. These questions of political significance 
** pass by me as the idle wind, which I regard 
not.’’ I care but little for them. 


I object to any such interrup- 


I was asking, sir, whether the people of the | 
North are willing to take all and more than they | 


expected to get by the great triumph which they 
achieved in November last? Slavery exists by 
law now in New Mexico and Arizona; and, sir, 
this line cuts off nearly a hundred miles of the 
northern portion of that territory, and excludes 
slavery therefrom. Gentlemen, all that you said 
to the people on the stump was, that a desired 
to prevent the extension of slavery. Youdid not 
say that you desired te abolish it. Oh, gentle- 
men! you can settle th's question, and save the 
country, and save theim mutable principles of free- 
dom and liberty, or you can fritier it all away b 
the mad fanaticism of political aspiration. Whie i 
will you do? Sageblinanh, will you unbend a 
little? And will you of the South, too, stop this 
secession movement, and come up here as true 
pra gyse Pete prejudices upon the altar of our 
country, and with your eye fixed upon that God 
in whose hand are the destinies of the nation, 
swear that the country shall be preserved in all 
its integrity and all its glory? 

You will. The day is dawning. The clouds 
are dispersing. Hope springs within me as I 
contemplate the insignificance of the questions 
that divide us, and the mighty objects to be at- 
tained in the salvation of the country and the hope 
of liberty in the world. 

Mr. Speaker, if any ask me, ** what if all this 
fail?’’ If you ask me, ** will the South take it?” 
{ cannot answer. Truc, men say they will; but, 
if not, | have done my duty. I have discharged 
my trust. When that fails, 1 will go further. I 
will go to the people of my own loved State for 
vindication. If you cannot settle this matter here, 


my Seepeates is not to be found in any of the | 
orms to which he referred. The leading fea- | 


Now, under this proposition, all | 








questions themselves. But if they cannot settle 
them, then I am for the maintenance of the Gov- 
ernment, for I believe in its vitality and power for 
self-preservation. . If every peaceable measure 
| fails, I will do as did our fathers when they dis- 
| rupted the ties between the coloniesand the mother 
|| country. Wronged and oppressed, they proposed, 
they expostulated, they argued, they entreated; 
and, when all hope was lost, they appealed to the 
God of battles for the justice of their cause. When 
that time shall come; when I have exhausted all 
argument, all expostulation, all hope of a peace- 
ful solution, then I have but one more duty to 
perform; then I will appeal to the God of battles, 
raising the banner that floats over our heads, and 
saying to my countrymen, “rally around your 
|| flag, sustain your country,’’ and if we must go 
|down, we will go down with the flag of our 
/ country in our hands, and our Heavenly Father 
will bless the effort and raise it again, till the 
glory of our Republic shall be as eternal as the 
heavens. [Applause on the floor and in the gal- 
leries.] 


STATE OF THE UNION. 


| 
| SPEECH OF HON. J. M. LEACH, 
OF NORTH CAROLINA, 





In THE House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
“ebruary 7, 1861. 


The House having under consideration the report from 
the select committee of thirty-three— 


| 
| Mr. LEACH, of North Carolina, said: 
| Mr. Speaker: Infinitely the most momentous 
question of the age, and probably the most im- 
portant one in the future history of the world, is 
| presented for consideration to us who sit around 
the council-board of the nation—the Representa- 
tives of the freest Government and the greatest 
people on the face of the earth. 
|) And, sir, ] am sorry that I can bring but little 
of the prestige of ake service or public station 
| to give force and consideration to any thing I may 
| be able to say. 
Itisa question of union or disunion—a ques- 
tion that involves peace, happiness, prosperity, 
| and greatness, on the one hand; and war, blood- 
|| shed, misery, and ruin, on the other. This Con- 
gress of the American nation is about to make a 
solemn decision, and deliberately record its action 
|| as such, upon that question and political princi- 
ple which underlies the entire frame-work and 
superstructure of our great constitutional fabric— 
| man’s capacity for self-government. 
| Thirty million of our people—to say nothing 
of the nations of other lands—are looking on with 
intense anxiety and in breathless suspense, to 
| see what will be the result of our action, and 
whether we shall meet the just expectations of 
| the country, and of the civilized world. The 
throbbings of the great American heart with al- 
ternate emotions of hope and fear, are felt from 
one end of this Union to the other. 

We are in the midst of a revolution, as yet, 
thank God! bloodless; but how long, considering 
the mighty events that are hurrying us rapidl 
onward, it may remain so, no one can tell. We 
| should meet the issues that are pressing upon us, 








| and grapple with the difficulties and dangers that 
so oppress the country, recognizing them as they 
really exist,and deal with them as facts ina prac- 
tical way by the full exercise of our best reason, 
and in the true spirit of an enlarged patriotism. 
And the first general question presented for so- 
lution in this alarming crisis of the country is, can 
our sectional difficulties and troubles be settled by 
the Representatives of the American people now 
in Congress assembled? Can the Constitution 
and the Union be preserved, and peace and har- 
mony restored to a distracted land? And can this 
adjustment and, settlement be made upon a fair 
basis, honorable alike to all sections, upon prin- 
ciples of justice and equity? Sir, I maintain that 
it can and ought to be done. And as an Ameri- 
| can citizen, glorying in that proud name, and as 
a Representative on this floor, in the name of my 
patriotic constituency, in the name of the law- 
| abiding and Union-loving people of North Caro- 
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of our public misfortunes, warmed with th 
nings and freighted with the thunders of 
| ened dissolution, have thickened to a te 
| and the voice of our country’s calamity is 
| us to her relief—I envy not the man, be he 
| licor private station, from the North or from | 
| South, who shall gaze on the tempest with indi. 
ferent eyes, heed not the importunate voice ns 
with a cold heart, turn a deaf ear to the appeal . 
call. Ithank Heaven I do not envy such a ae 
| My feelings would incline me a to bestow 
| upon him my pity, mingled, perhaps, with a less 
| amiable sentiment. . 
| The imperiled condition of this great country. 
_ the threatened dangers of civil war, with all {ts 
| untold horrors, render it a duty bounden and jm. 
| perative upon every member on this floor, in the 
exercise of the loftiest patriotism,to rise superior 
to party platforms, political organizations, ang 
sectional rancor, tothe true dignity of the grea, 
questions at issue; and from the high stand-point 
| of the Constitiftion and its guarantees, survey the 
difficulties and differences in dispute between the 
two sections with firm resolve and patriotic ep. 
deavor to settle and adjust them, as wise states. 
men should do, in the same spirit of mutual for. 


our fathers—inspired with the genius of great 
deeds, after months of labor, toil, and anxious 
consultation, invoking Heaven’s blessing upon 
their efforts—formed and established for them. 
selves and their posterity that great chart and 
glorious bulwark of civil, political, and religious 
liberty, the Constitution of the United States. Sir, 
those Representatives who, either from a supine 
indifference to the troubles that environ the coun- 
try, or from feelings of disloyalty to the Consti- 
tution, shall fail to meet the question in this spirit, 
will be held, in my judgment, not only toa pain- 
ful responsibility at the forum of conscience, but 
will deserve and receive the execrations of mil- 
lions living and millions yet unborn, to say noth- 
ing of a fearful retribution hereafter, when the 
motives and actions of men shall be weighed at 
the gates of eternity! 

Such, Mr. Speaker, are the responsibilities that 
attach to us, who are charged and intrusted with 
those grave matters of such weighty and solemn 
| import by anxious and confiding constituencies, 
whose patriotic appeals for the perpetuity of the 
Union, and urged with earnest importunity, are 
coming up to us daily in the various forms of 
prayers, memorials, petitions, letters, resolutions 
of primary meetings, and immense Union demon- 
strations held all over the land; all looking to the 
one pet object of the settlement of our sectional 
troubles—the restoration of peace, and the salva- 
tion of the Union. 

And this responsibility of settling our dificul- 
ties rests mainly upon you, gentlemen of the Re- 

ublican party, who are now dominant in both 
te of Congress, and wl have recently at- 
tained power and are about to assume the admin- 
istration of the General Government. And you 
should come to the rescue promptly; for itis in 
vain to talk about delay until after the inaugura- 
tion of your President. I greatly fear it will then 
be too late. The excitement of the country is 
becoming too intensified to wait longer. The peo- 
ple are growing impatient, and are everywhere 
| asking, why nothing is done? It would be re- 
erded as a great piece of folly to wait until the 
dia is burned down, and then to call out lust- 
ily for the firemen and the engines; or, after the 
patient is dead, to call in the physician to ascer- 
tain the nature of the disease. ‘* Folly made 
drunk’’ could not more fatally err. No, sir, u- 
less there is an immediate return to the obliga- 
tions of the Constitution, and a recognition of the 
equality of all the States, and a guarantee of o 
rights of the South, by the people of the North, 
in view of the rapid progress that revolution has 
already made, peace cannot, I fear, be much longer 
maintained, or the Union much longer be pre 
served. 

Why, sir, the first great difficult 

to an amicable adjustment of our 
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have already, with erratic eccentricity, shot madly 
from their orbits, and from the system in which 
they have heretofore revolved so harmoniously. | 
They have left the great sisterhood, and are es- | 
saying to set up for themselves. 

Mr. Speaker, let us so legislate as to bring them 
back; not by menace, not by waging an unnatural 
war upon them, but by kindness, by expostula- 
tion, and by reason; by appeals, such as have 
never yet been made in vain to American citizens— 
in the name of their beloved country. 

I have, therefore, felt it to be a paramount duty, 
during the whole of the session, to utter no word, oluti 
do no act, give no vote,that might have the slight- || defensible, but dangerous. | ~ 
est tendency to widen the breach, increase the ex- |} ; I cannot see how secession, even if constitu- 
citement, inflame the passions, oradd to the rancor || tional, can afford any remedy for the grievances | 


no foundation for it, as derived in any way from | 
that instrument. If a State has a constitutional || 


of every State in the Union. It would be the 


of any one of them; for it could be destroyed at || 
any time by any State. It seems to me that the 
mere statement of the preposition carries upon its 
face its own refutation. 
of the constitutional right of secession; for it means | 
revolution. I regard it as a dogma, not only in- 
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found no warrant for it in the Constitution; ard || organization and become nationat by coming to 
}| OF; y g 
the rescue of the nation in this its hour of wail. 
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“hus have I briefly summed up the main griev- 


right to secede, then the Constitution of the Uni- || ances, either existing or threatened, of which the 
ted States would be subject to the willand control || South complains. T have done so, I trust, with 
no improper feelings, and in no spirit of menace, 
mere creature, not only of all the States, butalso || but with the view of presenting those grievous 
complaints and wrongs which my section of the 
| country has been subjected to for years, and the 

State [ ‘have the honor in part to represent has 
tis a solecism to speak || borne with patience and fortitude on account of 
her loyalty to and love of the Union. And I trust 
she will bear and forbear yet longer; will “ watch 
and wait,’’ and still hope; demanding, however, 
with calmness but firmness, and in the name of 
equality and justice, her rights in the Union, and 


of our unfortunate sectional hostility, but rather || of the South; and it is certainly a matter of pro- || under the Constitution and its guarantees. 


to allay this excitement, calm those passions, and 
harmonize the conflicting interests of all sections; | 
and, with this leading idea as the guide of my 
actions, I have given votes which, under other | 
conditions, and circumstances of less exigency, I 
might not have given. ie 

Sir, with the view of understanding more clearly 
the precise nature and character of the questions 
at issue, I desire to glance briefly at the causes, 
gradually increasing and multiplying, which have 
finally produced the present alarming crisis, and 


| foundest regret that the cotton States, following || 
in the lead of South Carolina, have seen fit to 





action of the cotton States was precipitate, unjus- | 
tifiable, and unwise; and that in acting thus, they 
have shown themselves wanting in respect to their 
| sister slave States; especially when it is remem- 
| bered that but for this withdrawal, and the con- 
| sequent retiring from these Halls of their respect- | 
| ive delegations, there would have been a decided || 
majority in both Houses of Congress against the | 
distracted state of the country. And I shall doso, || incoming Administration—with the power, there- | 
disclaiming any purpose of crimination of any fore, to have controlled the legislation of the coun- 
party—for the questions for consideration involve || try. This should have been considered; and all 
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| 


| 


the whole country in too much danger to allow || honorable and peaceful means should have been || 
any party feelings to enter into their discussion— || exhausted before taking a step involving such || 
but with the hope of endeavoring to apply to them || tremendous issues, and fraught with such fearful | 
the tests of truth and logic, so as to ascertain 
whether there cannot be found a remedy and a 


consequences. | 

But has the South no cause of complaint of 

redress for all the grievances, real or imaginary, } 
with which the country is so much afflicted. 


For more than twenty years the subject of sla- 
very has been actively agitated in both sections | 


northern hostility to its interests, and of north- 
ern aggressions? Sir, | maintain it has; and that 
there is not a member on this floor who does not || 
know it, and in his conscience feel it. Andit isa 
sad comment upon the patriotism of the times, || 





of the Union, and often by wicked men and un- | 

scrupulous demagogues, who, by means of such | and most discouraging to have to witness, from || 
agitation, by inflaming the minds of their respect- || day to day, the stoical indifference and stolid ob- 
ive constituencies, and arraying those sections || stinacy of northern members, while the disinte- 
against each other, have frequently succeeded in || gration of States is going on, and the Union is 
getting into power, and, by its abuse, have sent || being dissolved. ee of the North, 
out all over the land, in the form of speeches, cir- || these troubles have been brought on by your 
culars, and pamphlets, misrepresentations of the || gradual but persistent encroachments upon the 
real feelings, opinions, and sentimentsofthe people || rights of the South, as manifested in your personal 
of one section towards those of the other; and the || liberty bills; your exclusion of the South, with | 
country has passed through severalcrisesseriously || their slave property, from the Territories, in der- || 
threatening its integrity, brought on and fostered || ogation of the decision of the Supreme Court of || 
by such continued agitation. And at last, the || the United States in the Dred Scott case; your de- 
Democratic party, flushed with succtsses, and feel- i nial of property in slaves upon the quibble that || 
ing secure in power, in an evil hour of foliy and || they are ** persons”’ only; and this, too, when you || 
madness, repealed the Missouri compromise—that || know that slavery existed in twelve of the ori- 
solemn compact enacted and agreed upon by the || ginal thirteen States at the time of the formation of 
great statesmen of the last generation. By this || the Constitution, and that it is recognized in that 
most unfortunate and mischievous legislation of || instrument, and when, but the other day, your | 
the great Democratic party, ‘‘ the scepter departed || leader, [Mr. Corwin,] so distinguished as a 
from Judah,’’ and it lost alike its prestige and its || statesman and a lawyer, said in his speech: 
power. Itisall but universally admitted, in every 
quarter and by every party, that it is to the repeal 
of the Missouri compromise mainly, together with 
the supposed corruption and reckless extrava- 











** He looked upon that as property which, owing a man || 
labor, could be converted into value in goods or money. || 
That he called property. He did not mean to say that man \4 
had property in man; but there wasarelationshipexisting || 


Ses “ between a slave and his owner which was recognized by | 
gance of the present Administration, that the Re- || tne United States; in this, to wit: that every State ree- 


publican party owes its complete organization, || ognizes the right of a master to establish his claim to a run- 
and on account of which it has acquired its pres- || away slave. ‘That relationship which existed between a 
ent strength and achieved its victory in the late | oe owes labor and him to whom it is due was called | 

presidential contest. a 
After the disruption of the Democratic party Your threatened interference with slavery in 
at Charleston, under the lead and dextrous man- || the District of Columbia, and in the forts, arse- 
agement of Mt. Yancey—a well known and dis- || nals, and dock-yards; your ‘‘ irrepressible con- 
tinguished disunionist—and the nomination of || flict’? dogma, of eventually striking down slavery } 
Mr. Breckinridge subsequently by the southern || in the States—as promulgated not only by Mr. 
Wing of the party, it will be remembered by many || Sewarp, but before him, by your chieftain, Mr. | 
thousands whom [ addressed during the presi- |} Lincoln—urging upon the opponents of slavery to | 
dential canvass, that I predicted, in common with || arrest its further expansion, and ‘ place it where | 
| 


! 
} 
| 

















others who took an active part in that contest, || the public mind can rest in the belief that it is in 
that the defeat of Mr. Breckinridge, which every || the course of ultimate extinction ’’—for sttch are 
body anticipated, and the election of Mr. Lincoln, || his identical words; your triumph as a sectional | 
the other sectional candidate, would be seized || party on the one idea of hostility to slavery in the 
upon as a pretext for destroying the Union. This || election of sectional candidates, who, on account 
was denied in unqualified terms, and I neversaw || of their sectional views, failed to receive one elec- || 
or heard of a man in the whole State who favored || toral vote. in fifteen of the States of the Union; } 
the breaking up of the Union in the event of his || thus organizing and bringing into power a sec- | 
tional party, in utter disregard of the warning || 
voice of the Father of his Country, who, ‘though || 
dead, yet speaketh ’’—ay! sirs, in that immortal || 
State paper, his Farewell Address, George Wash- || 
ington speaks to you in fervid eloquence and 
earnest remonstrance to abandon your sectional |} 


election, however much it was to be deprecated. 

Ané this brings me to the consideration of the 
doctrine of secession, and its dangerous.conse- 
quences. I will not consume my time by argu- 
ing the question of the right of secession further 
than to say that, in my judgment, there can be 


| up of the raw material, in 
| affords constant employment to four million oper- 


Representatives of the North, I appeal to you, 


and L ask you, if those grievances are not real? 
withdraw from the Union. I submit that this ||} Do they not exist, and should they not be re- 
‘| dressed? You know in your consciences they 
are real; that they do exist; and you feel in your 


hearts, as fair-minded men, that they ought to be 
redressed. You have the power to do it; will you 


exercise it? I have the highest authority for say- 


ing that the grievances alluded to do exist, and 
that the complaints of the South are just. I get 
this corroborative testimony from ex-President 
Fillmore, a patriot and a statesman; and, although 


|| residing in the North, he is “oe and righteous 


man, and fair to all sections. In reply to a letter 
from Mr. Dix, notifying him of his appointment 
as peace commissioner to Charleston, he holds 
the following patriotic language: 

“This is certainly an honorable and patriotic mission, 
and, did I believe it could do any good, I should not hes t- 


| tate amoment to undertake it. But you will pardon me 


for saying frankly that, in my opinion, our southern breth- 


|| ren require no assurances beyond that of the meeting, and 


the address and resolutions, to convince them that the 
members of that meeting, and those pa 6 represented, now 
are,and at all times have been, willing to them justice, and 


| have done their utmost to maintain their constitutional 


rights ; and to go there and inform them merely of this fact, 
which is all we can do, is,in my opinion, a work of super 


| erogation. 


* What they want, and what I want, is some assurance 
from the Republican party, now dominant at the North, 
that they, or at least the conservative portion of them, are 


| ready and willing to come forward and repeal all uncon- 


stitutional State laws; live up to the compromises of the 
Constitution ; execute the laws of Congress honestly and 
faithfully, and treat our southern brethren as friends. When 
I can have any such reliable assurance as this to give, | will 
go most cheerfully and urge our southern brethren to fol 

low our example, and restore harmony and fraternal affec 

tion between the North and South. 

“At present, our labors should be here. Let us put our 
selves right, and then we can, with more confidence and 
justice, appeal to them.’ 

Will you not remove those disturbing elements 
of sectional strife and discord that are working 
out, unless soon arrested, with such fatal cer- 
tainty, the destruction of the Union? 

Sir, the immense value of the slave property of 
the South, and the consequent immense value of 
the products of slave labor, make her people nat- 
urally sensitive to any aggressions upon it, orany 
interference with it, that tends to jeopardize its 
existence, or render it less secure, or in any way 
depreciate its value. The annual export of the 
great staple of the country, of cotton alone, pro- 
duced by slave labor, amounts, in value,4o nearly 
two hundred million dollars—two thirds of the 
entire exports of the ora: and the working 

treat Britain alone, 


atives. And this is exclusive of the great amount 
annually consumed in the manufactories of your 
own northern States,employing many thousand 
laborers. 

I will not detain the House by giving the sta- 
tistics showing the great value of slave labor in 
the production of sugar, tobacco, rice, and the ce- 
reals. The South thinks slavery is right; you 
think it wrong. The South thinks the system is 
a humane one, and that the southern portion of 
this Union presents the highest type of civiliza- 
tion; you think differently. Let it be so without 
quarreling. 

Nature, Mr. Speaker, through the agencies of 
soil and climate, has given to different portions of 
the earth’s surface a monopoly in the production 
of valuable staples and commodities that enter so 
largely into the commerce of nations. To China, 
the production of the tea-plant; to India, the 
growth of the poppy; to France, the product of the 
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vine ; and toourowncountry, the production ofthat 
great and indispensable staple of cotton, that con- 
trols the commerce of the world. And while other 
nations and countries nurture and protect, with 
zealous watchfulness and concern, their national 
monopolies, it is reserved to our nation alone to 
present to the balance of the civilized world the 
singular folly and suicidal policy of bringing into 
power a dominant party, organized in direct hos- 


tility to that section of our common country, and | 


that form of labor which actual experience has 
shown can alone produce our great monopoly of 
cotton. 


The gentleman from Maryland, [Mr. Harris,] || 


in the course of a very able speech, in demand- 
ing further guarantees in connection with sla- 
very, stated the value of the slave property of 
his State at $40,000,000. Sir, I find, from a sy- 


nopsis of the census, which I took the trouble | 
to procure, and which is before me, that North | 
Carolina owns the vast number of 348,377 slaves, | 


worth $300,000,000. Think you, gentlemen of 
the North, that she will allow herself to be dis- 
turbed, in any way, in the enjoyment of this 


immense property? If you do, you have mis- | 


taken her spirit, and you are ignorant of the 
character and nature of her noble people — I ask 
Representatives of the North, and, for my pres- 
ent purpose, I appeal to the delegation from Mas- 
sachuselts, as just men, and willing to be controlied 
in pa action and votes by the golden rule, as 


laid down in the Scriptures of eternal truth and || 


justice, whether, if the South had the oe to 
control the legislation of the country, as t 

has, and should exercise that power by any legis- 
lation, jeopardizing, or depreciating, or rendering 
insecure, in any way, $300,000,000 worth of the 


1e North | 


property of the calculating men of your State, | 
nay, sir, one tenth portion of that amount, would | 
you, gentlemen, and would your people, meekly | 


and quietly submit tosuch flagrant wrongs? You 
know you would not. And do you suppose fora 
moment that my constituents, that the people of 
North Carolina, the birth-place of American liberty, 
the happy homes of brave men and fair women— 
do you suppose that they will tamely submit to 
wieh odious discrimination, such inequality and 
injustice? Never! 

No, gentlemen, you onght to recede, and ac- 
commodate and adjust this matter; and give to 


the South such assurances of friendship and such | 
guaranteesas shall satisfy the reasonable demands 


of her people, and as will lead toa settlement and 
pacification of our sectional troubles. 

And this brings me to the territorial question, 
the great ** bone of contention;”’ and which, if ami- 


cably adjusted, will doubtless lead to the happy | 


issue of a full and complete settlement of all our 
difficulties. Sir, after the able and conclusive 


argument of my friend from Tennessee [Mr. | 


QuaRLeEs] upon this question, it would be an un- | 


warrantable consumption of time, and trespass | 


upon the patience of the House, for me to enter 
upon the territorial question at length and in de- 
tail. 1 will content myself with merely glancing 
at some of the most prominent facts and statistics, 
which I find in the report of the Commissioner of 
the Land Office. 


At the date of our treaty of in- | 


dependence, in 1783, the now slave States had an | 
area of territory of 638,016 square miles; and those | 


States now designated as free, an area of territory 
of 169,662 square miles—there being a balance in 
favor of the slave States of 468,354 square miles. 


But in a spirit of generous feeling and fraternal | 
respect, Virginia ceded to the General Government | 


239,558 square miles, and allowed to be extended 


over it the ordinance of 1787, which excluded sla- | 
very from it forever; thus changing the aggregate | 
balance of territory; making the area of free ter- | 
ritory 409,220 square miles, and reducing that | 


of the slave territory to 398,458 square miles; out 
of which munificent donation have since been 
carved the great States of Ohio, Indiana, Illinois, 
Michigan, and Wisconsin. Again, sir: by the 
treaty of the 30th of April, 1803, made at Paris 


by our Government and that of France, we pur- | 


chased the Territory of Louisiana, containing an 


area of 1,136,496 square miles, extending from | 


the mouth of the Mississippi to the forty-ninth 
varallel of north latitude and to the Pacific ocean. 
‘his was all slave territory at the date of the pur- 
chase; and the third article of the treaty provides 


ee 
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in terms for its protection by the Government of the | 


United States. 
3ut in 1820, we partitioned this immense ter- 
| ritory between the North and the South, on the 
| parallel of 36° 30’ north latitude, thereby giving to 
| the North 977,602 square miles, the South receiv- 

ing only 158,894 square miles, leaving a balance 
of 818,708 square miles, in this division of a ter- 
ritory all slave, in favor of the North as against 
the South. By the purchase of Florida, and the 
annexation of Texas, the South acquired a total 
of territory of 333,624 square miles. And by the 
treaty of Guadalupe-Hidalgo, we made a joint 
acquisition of 665,486 square miles. Of this, the 
North has already acquired California, contain- 
| ing 188,98] square miles, leaving 476,505 square 
miles undisposed of in New Mexico and Utah. 
Since our 1 ete? el a period of seventy-seven 
years, the South has acquired 392,520 square miles, 
and the North 1,406,141 square miles. Thus slave 
territory hasbeen increased about thirty-three per 
cent., and free territory over one thousand per 
cent. In 1,217,160 square miles thus acquired by 
| the North, slavery existed by law at the date of 
| the acquisition, and from which it has been abol- 
ished. 
| has been acquired by the South, slavery existed 
| at the date of acquisition, and it still remains as 
slave territory. Now, sir, is it not fair and equi- 


institution this small portion? 
minded man object to it? 
justice and equity demand it? 

Sut, Mr. Speaker, while the slavery question 
is of necessity the most prominent in this debate, 
and the one to which all our troubles are most 


Can any fair- 





dence of the people in the purity of the men in 
power. ‘They have seen the expenditures of the 
General Government swelled in a few years to 
an almost fabulous sum. This, sir,as every mem- 


with my friend from Tennessee, who sits by m 
’ . 


power to correct. 
regard, members will unite their voice with mine 
in bearing witness. By our joint labors we two 
have reduced the expenditures about one million 
dollars, which your Journals will show. And in 
those efforts, my friend well remembers, we have 
in every instance coéperated. Sir, we have seen 
homestead bills passed through this House giving 
away our public lands, when the bill to pension 
the old soldiers who defended our flag, which I 
introduced at an early day in the last session, can- 
not even be considered; although I have persist- 
ently, both at this session and the last, used every 
means known to parliamentary usage to call it up 


voted away to Pacific railroads; and lastly, sir, 
we have seen all efforts made by myself and others 
to reduce to the old and economical standard the 
pay and mileage of the members of this House 
and the Senate fail. These things, sir, should be 


»roduce distrust in the minds of the honest and 
intelligent masses. But I beg pardon of the House 
tor being led into this digression. 

There are many true men at the North, ready 
and anxious to do full justice to their southern 
brethren; and it affords me pleasure to say, Mr. 
Speaker, (Mr. Mustase. oft 
that you are of that number. I read your able 
and patriotic speech with unqualified pleasure, 
and indorse with heartiness its manly and patri- 
otic sentiments. One of the obstacles that I con- 
ceive to be in the way of an adjustment of our 
difficulties is the erroneous idea that the South 
is asking of the North concessions. Sir, the 
South is perfectly satisfied with the Congtitution; 
and the complaint is, that it has been vidlated and 
disregarded to the manifest injury of the rights 
secured to them by its provisions. The South, 
therefore, asks for nothing that the Constitution 
does not entitle them to. They simply ask that 
the provisions of the Constitution should be sa- 
eredly regarded and carried out, as its framers 





table, that of the remaining territory at least, ac- | 
quired by the common blood and common treas- | 
ure, the South should have dedicated to its main 


Do not reason and | 


usually ascribed, yet, in my judgment, there are | 
abuses and corruptions which have gradually crept | 
into the administration of the Government, the | 
tendency of which has been to shake the confi- | 


and put it on its passage. We have seen millions | 


at once corrected; they tend in a great degree to | 


ndiana, in the chair) | 


And in the 392,520 square miles, which | 





ber on this floor knows, I have, in conjunction | 


side, (Mr. Quartes,] used every effort in my || 
And to his efficiency in this 


—— 
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designed it should be, for the protection of t} 
well-defined rights that have been outraged ann 
disregarded”'The South wants a reaflirmat ~ 
her rights under the Constitution, in —_ en 
guage as will admit of no dispute hereafter, Th, 
southern States do not even claim the ful] eines 
of their rights as guarantied to them by the Con. 
stitution; for, by virtue of the Dred Seott dy og 
ion, in the Supreme Court of the United a 
the South would have a right to take her sla, 
into all the Territories of the Union, and in claim, 
ing therein for this property the protection ea. 
General Government. As an abstract right i 
is entitled to this, butis willing to waive this risk; 
and accept the Crittenden proposition as a meas 
ure of compromise; thussurrendering tothe Now), 
nearly three fourths of all the territory of the eo, 
try; surrendering all that great territorial area 
lying north of 36° 30' ,and retaining that only lyipe 


Stati 8, 


rth 
In 


| south of that line. Now, sir, I repeat it: is thers 


a conscientious, fair-minded man on this floor or 
in the nation, that will say this is nota fair settle. 
ment, or that the South is asking too myeh: 
And yet this ferritorial question is, as I haye bp. 
fore stated, the main difficulty that has brought qi) 
our troubles upon the country. 

The Crittenden scheme proposes further, tha 
Congress shall have no power to abolish slayory 
in the States where it exists; that it shall not jy. 
terfere with the transfer of slaves from one Stato 
to another, or with slavery in the District of (. 
Jumbia while it exists in Maryland or Virginia: 
nor shall it be interfered with in the dock-yards, 
forts, and arsenals of the country. These are 
the points embraced in the Crittenden resolutions, 
and it is asked, for the more perfect observance of 
them, that they shall, as an amendment, be incor. 
porated into the Constitution, when ratified by 
conventions of three fourths of the States. And 


sir, in my opinion, if this Congress adopts them, 
they will be ratified by more than six seventhsof 
the States, and probably by all. What the Sout) 
so much wants, is such remedies as will make a 
final settlement of these sectional quarrels, and 
take away, now and forever, all pretexts for fur- 
ther discussion and agitation, 
** A consummation devoutly to be wished.” 


The Crittenden measure will effectually do this. 
The proposition submitted by the chairman of 
the committee of thirty-three [Mr. Corwiy] will 
not, in my opinion, do this. Even the border 
slave States will not, in my opinion, be satisfied 
with it. It does not, asa whole, meet the just 
expectations of the South, and is not a fair com- 
promise, and will not put an end to this ceaselrss 
agitation, either in the North or in the South. [ 
would greatly prefer, with some modifications, 
the border States proposition. I would readily 
vote for some of the propositions embraced in the 
majority report; there are others that I cauuot, 
in justice to my own opinions, and to those | 
have the honor of representing, support. Repre- 
sentatives of the North, I beseech you to rise to 
the dignity of the occasion, and with a lofty pa- 
triotism and Roman firmness, come up like states 
men to the support of the fair and just peace 
measures proposed by our country’s greatest 
living statesman, who Is crowning the close of his 
eventful life in the patriotic and glorious etlort 
of trying to save his country. Come to his rescue 
and the rescue of the Union, with resolved energy 
and determined will, that shall neither tire nor 
relax, until soothed to repose by the glorious 
spectacle of a reconciled and peaceful land! It 
is fitting that Mr. Crirrenpen, the friend and 
coadjutor of the immortal Clay, should be the 

acificator in this trying crisis of our country. 
Coon Cray! charmed name in this hour of the 
Union’s wail! © 

Sir, in former crises, the destiny of the country 
sat upon the white plume of the gallant Clay, 2s" 
was seen proudly to wave, conscious of victory, 
amid the tempestuous storm of the contest. His 
name needs no encomium from my poor toncurs 
neither epitaphs nor mausoleums would add © 
his fame; 

No marble monument he needs, 

To crumble and decay ; 

The memory of his mighty deeds 

Can never pass away !”° 

What is now wanting, is such guarantees 
shall satisfy the border slave States, and induce 
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chem not only to remain in the Union, but to 


-xert their good offices as mediators and peace- | 


makers between the extremists of both sections; 
and by conciliation and kindness, and assurances 


to their sister Slave States that their rights will be | 


protected in the Union, endeavor to influence those 


rates to return to the Union, and rally again un- | 


jer the common flag of our common country. By 
this, and other means readily suggested to every 
sa jligent mind, together with forbearance, and 
a strict maintenance of peace by the present and 
the incoming Administrations, I believe, sir, that 
the cotton States, although they will soon estab- 
lish some sort of provisional confederacy, would 
return to the Union. 
jut if a coercive policy is adopted, all is lost. 
f this Congress cannot, and will not, settle our 
difficulties, and if it shall refuse to ratify and ae 
such measures and propositions as will no dou 
be submitted to its consideration by the peace 
conference now assembled in this city—a body of 
men unsurpassed for their wisdom, experience, 
creat talents, and known patriotism—then, I trust 
the Representatives here will be, at*least, willing 
to remit the whole question in dispute back to the 
people, to whom this Government belongs, and 





f 


Dt | 


from whom parties and politicians—who so often | 
forget that they are but the agents of the people— | 


derive all their power. Let the Crittenden-Bigler 
proposition but be submitted to the voters of this 
Union, and my life upon it, it will be adopted 


amid the firing of cannon and wild demonstrations | 


The hearts 
It is the heads of the pol- 

But there must be no 
I am for settling our trou- 


of joy in every State of the Union. 
of the people are right ! 

itictans that are wrong ! 
attempts at coercion. 


bles by the ballot, and not by the bullet—for peace, | 


and not for war. 

Waiving the question of whether the General 
Government has the constitutional right to coerce 
a State, would it not be the height of folly and 
madness and wickedness, to attempt its exercise? 
Why, sir, the first gun fired for such a purpose 
would rally every slave State of the Union together 


in defence oftheircommon rights, and the last hope | 


would fece away of a reunion of all the States. 
Every matt who is for coercive measures—wheth- 
er on th.s floor or elsewhere—is, though he may 
not so regard it, to all practical purpose, a dis- 
unionist as unmitigated and thorough as William 
i. Yaneey; because coercion and disunion are con- 
veruble terms; the one necessarily the cause of 
the other. If we have to part, while it may be 
in sadness and in sorrow, still, in Heaven’s name, 
and for humanity’s sake, let it be in peace; for, 
remember that— 


“Peace hath its victories, no less renowned than war.”’ 
And this holds doubly true when such a war is 


waged on brethren of the same blood and a com- 
mon lineage. 
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erring sister States is to give them guarantees that 


their rights will be regarded and protected in the || 


Union. I would afford those States every mail 


facility; I would give up the unwise and expens- | 


ive policy of sending to the southern ports of 
entry floating custom-houses to collect the duties 


on imports; but would, for the present, suspend | 


the revenue laws, as applying to those ports. In 
a word, would leave those States without any ex- 


| cuse or pretext for remaining out of the Union. If 


1 were a northern Representative, as | am a south- 
ern one, | would unite with my northern col- 
leagues, and with the Representatives of the bor- 
der slave States, in all honorable efforts to bring 


| back the cotton States. It would be generous and | 


noble to do so. We might thus unite and bid 


| them return to the old paternal family mansion; 


and then the people of those States would hurl 


| the politicians from power and take their own 


Government into their own hands, and come back. 
And when they came, we should bid them, with 
a smile of welcome, to enter; and we should re- 


| ceive them, with open arms, to fraternal bosoms; 


yoint them to the proud flag waving over us; and || ©. . 
point them to the proud flag waving over us; and | cuidance of that spirit 


exclaim, in kindest accents: 
**A union of hearts, a union of hands, 
And the flag of our Union forever.”’ 


[ tell gentlemen that it is in this spirit, and by 


| this means, and this alone, that the Union can be 


} action. 


preserved and perpetuated, in its integrity, to us 


| and to our posterity. 


But Iam asked, what will North Carolina do 
in this terrible crisis? Sir, she will do her duty; 
her whole duty. 
federacy, a State that is more loyal, or attached 


by stronger ties, or a more unalterable love to the || 


Union. 


She will, in the exercise of her usual 


conservatism and moderation, calmly appeal to | 


There is not, in this great Con- | 


you again and again to do her justice, and restore || un 
| stances which surround them, see proper to differ 
| from me. 


to the country peace and harmony. No precipi- 
tation nor rashness will mark her counsels or her 
She will exhaust all peaceful and consti- 
tutional remedies to settle our troubles. She will 
do everything that can be done to save the Con- 


stitution and the Union, except to tarnish her || 
This she will never | 


name, or sully her honor. 


| do—never! Above all things, she desires the pres- 


_ervation of this Union. 


| it, 1 declare, before Heaven, I would willingly sac- 


3ut if, flushed with victory, in the || 


pride of power, andin contempt of reason, human- || 


ity, religion, you shall determine to wage a civil 


waragainst your southern brethren, it will be such | 


& war as has never before ensanguined the earth. 
At the horrid idea, humanity shudders; religion 
weeps; liberty bleeds at every pore! Sir, burnt 
‘ities, towns, villages, and hamlets; desolated 


ficlds; poverty, crime, violence, and lawlessness; | 


sanguinary hearth-stones, widowhood, orphan- 
age, and heeatombs sacrificed to the demon of 
carnage, will mark its ravages, and attest its hor- 
rors! May a merciful God avert it! 


Mr. Speaker, in this connection, I call the atten- 


tion of the House and of the country to the follow- 


ing extract from a leading article on the distrac- | 


tions of our country, published recently in the 
London Times, the great political paper of Eng- 


land, and doubtless reflecting the sentiments and || 


opitions of a large majority of her Majesty’s sub- 
jects. It reads as follows: 


‘Por our own part, whatever opinions Americans may 
have of English policy, we beg to assure them that in this 
country there is only one wish—that the Union may sur- 
Vive this terrible trial. Should Providence decree it other- 
Wise, we earnestiy pray that the separation may be an ami- 
cable one; Civil war, in a flourishing country and among 
a kindred people, can never be contemplated without hor- 


ror bya nation like ours ; and we trust that neither the vio- | 
lence of the peuple nor the weakness of their leaders will | 


bring this calamity on the American Union.” 


So think and reason our trans-Atlantic neigh- 
ors. 


= ae es ; abe = 


| worthy descendant (if | may be part 
lusion) of those who fought and bled, and still || 


rifice it. If, however, nothing should be done; 
if no guarantees whatever should be made; if civil 
war should ensue, and you should attempt her 
subjugation, or that of any of her southern sis- 
ters, by arms, she will prove to the world, in that 


dread arbitrament of the sword, that she has lost | 


none of the prestige nor valor of her former days. 


In such an event, I shall feel it my duty to take | 


my place in the rank and file with my country- 


men, the brave and loyal sons of North Carelina, | 
where we will defend as best we may her honor | 


and her rights, and the sacred hearthstones of her 


virtuous people, leaving the justice of our cause | 
I say this in no || 


and the consequences to God. 
vaunting spirit; for I should feel Seat an un- 
oned the al- 


fought, on the storm-sweptand fire-girdled heights 
of King’s Mountain, and other battle-fields of the 


Revolution, if, in the hour of my country’s peril, | 


I should be found skulking from danger, instead 
of rallying to hersupport, and mixing in the strife. 
But, sir, relying with a firm faith and humble 


trust in the providence of God, who raised up | 


our own Washington as an instrument to achieve 


for us the priceless boon of civil and religious | 
liberty, and who in His mercy and goodness has 


showered upon this favored land so many bless- 


ings, I believe that He will not permit wicked and | 
ambitious men to bring the blight of war and ruin | 
upon our country; but that, by Hi8 protecting | 


hand and wondrous goodness, the Union will be 
preserved and perpetuated— 
* Till the wave in the bay 
Where the Mayflower lay, 
Shall foam and freeze no more.”’ 

Mr. Speaker, the Union of thest States was 
formed more than seventy years ago, by great 
and good men, whose highest hopes were that it 
might be imperishable; and I trust that seventy 


ae \, years hence, when this generation shal] have 
1 repeat it, sir, the only way to bring back our || 


passed away; ay, sir, through countless ages yet 


And as one of her loyal | 
| sons, if my poor life would avail anything to save | 
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to come, this same Union, (now undergoing a 
baptism of fire,) dispensing its blessings to hun- 


| dreds of millions of free and happy people, and 


resplendent in greatness, will still be marching 
onward in its brilliant career of progress ard pros- 
perity, its destiny unfulfilled and its giories un- 
dimmed— 
“Till wrapt in fire the realms of ether glow, 
And Heaven’s last trump shall shake the world below !”” 





STATE OF THE UNION, 


SPEECH OF HON. JOUN HUTCHINS, 
OF OLUTO, 
In rue Hovse or Representatives, 
February 9, 1861. 


The House having under consideration the report from the 
select committee of thirty-three 


Mr. HUTCHINS said: | 

Mr. Speaker: When Milton was about to re- 
cord a revolt against the government of God, he 
thought it not unworthy of him to invoke the 








——** that doth prefer 
Before all temples the upright heart and pure,”’ 
in the following language: , 
* What in me is dark 

Iliumine ; what is low, raise and support ; 

That to the height of this great argument 

I may assert eternal Providence, 

And justify the ways of God to men.” 

And now, when about to speak of a revolt as 
wicked and causeless as that of which Milton 
wrote, I trust it will not be regarded unworthy 
of me to invoke similar guidance. 

Mr. Speaker, in the discussion of this question, 
I shall not undertake to denounce my political 
friends, or others, who may, under the cireum- 


From among the many topics which press upon 


| my miud for consideration, growing out of the 
| agitated state of the country, I have selected the 


following as worthy of consideration: 
1. Have we a Government worth preserving? 
2. What are the alleged causes for its over- 
throw, and are they sufficient? 
3. ‘The remedies proposed. 
Mr. Speaker, if the theory advocated by per- 


|| haps a majority of the slaveholding States of this 


Union be true, that a State, for any grievances 
that it may regard as suflicient, has a right, under 
the Constitution, to secede, then we have no Gov- 
ernment worthy of preservation; and we need not 
be hatching compromises to save it. Does the 
right of secession exist under the Constitution as 
a remedy for alleged grievances? Lam aware that 
this question was discussed much more ably and 
thoroughly than [ can pretend to discuss it, long 
ago, when the right to secede was first claimed by 
South Carolina—as long ago as 1830. The debates 
in the Senate between Mr. Webster and Mr. 
Hayne, in 1830, and between Mr. Webster and 
Mr. Calhoun, in 1832-"3,1 think settled the ques- 
tion against the right of secession; and it was 
crushed out then in South Carolina by the firm- 
ness and patriotism of General Jackson. 

‘The history of this Government has been ably 
referred to by gentlemen who have preceded me. 
It will be found that the leading idea of the col- 
onists who landed on Plymouth rock, and at 
Jamestown, and other points of settlement on this 
continent, was nationality; and the Declaration 
of Independence and the Constitution will, | think, 
carry out that idea. Now, sir, 1 do” not care 
whether the Constitution be regarded as a com- 
pact or not. Names do not change results, At 
all events, it was regarded as an instrument of 
Government, binding upon those who adopted it. 
The object of the framers of the Constitution was 
to adjust the different claims of State sovereignty 
and nationality; and the Constitution may be re- 


| garded as the sun of our political system, and the 
| States as planets that revolve around it, the cen- 


tripetal force of the Constitution not being suffi- 


| cient to attract to it and absorb the centrifugal 


|| force of State sovereignty as to powers not granted 
| to the General Government; and the General and 


State Governments were designed to act in har- 
monious concert in their respective orbits. I think 
it will hardly be charged to the memory of the 
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framers of the Constitution, that they supposed 
they were adopting an instrumenttthat might be 
destroyed at the mere volition of a single State; 
and their opinions have been referred to during 
this discussion to show that they intended no such 
folly. 1 will not quote them again. I will refer 
to a More recent authority. Some of the cotton 
States threatened to sece i in 1850 if California 
was admitted as a free State; and the Legislature 


of Mississippi, assuming that the people of the | 
State were dissatisfied with the compromise meas- | 


ures of 1850, called a State convention, which 
passed the following resolution: 


* Resolved, That, in the opinion of this convention, the 


asserted right of secession from the Union, on the part of 


a State, is utterly unsanctioned by the Federal Constitu- | 


tion, which was framed to establish, and not destroy, the 
Union of the States; and that ho secession can in fact take 
place, without a subversion of the Union established, and 
which will not virtually amount, in its effects and conse- 
quences, to a civil revolution.” 

I quote this resolution of the convention of Mis- 
sissippi in 1551, against the recent action of her 
convention adopting an ordinance of secession. 
The Constitution was not adopted by the States in 
their corporate capacity as States. The people of 
the different States, acting through State govern- 


mental organizations, adopted it as aGovernment | 


for the people of the United States. To what prac- 
tical purpose have been the ideas of our leading 
statesmen and politicians, that contiguous terri- 
tory should be acquired for civil and military pur- 
poses, if, when acquired, it may secede without 
our consent? What becomes of the Monroe doc- 


trine, that we will not allow any foreign Power | 


to interfere upon this continent with the safety of 


our form of Government? It was useless to ac- | 


quire, with or without price, the Territories of 
eters and Florida; it was worse than useless 
to reannex Texas, if they can at will dissolve their 
connection with this Government, without asking 
its consent? It has, for a long time, been a lead- 


ing idea with the slave power, that this Govern- || 


ment must purchase, at any price, Cuba; and if 
it could not be purchased, then it must be con- 
quered or stolen, it being essential for our safety 
and security. We have all heard of the Ostend 
circular, signed by James Buchanan, John M. 
. Mason, and Pierre Soulé; and I here will read an 
extract from it: 
* Does Cuba in the possession of Spain seriously endan- 
ger our internal peace and the existence of our cherished 
Union? Should this question be answered in the affirma 


tive, then by every law, human and divine, we shall be | 


justified in wresting it from Spain, if we possess the power ; 
and this upon the very same principle that would justify 
an individual in tearing down the burning house of his 
neighbor, if there were no other means of preventing the 
flames from destroying his own home. Under such circum- 


stances, we ought neither to count the cost nor regard the | 
odds which Spain might enlist against us. We forbear to | 


enter into the question whether the present condition of 


the Island would justify such a measure. We should, how- | 


ever, be recreant to our duty, be unworthy of our gallant 


forefathers, and commit base treason against our posterity, | 


should we permit Cf&ba to be Africanized, and become a 
second St. Domingo, with all its attendant horrors to the 
white race, and suffer the flames to extend to our own neigh- 
boring shores, seriously to endanger, or actually to con- 
sume, the fair fabric of our Union. We hear that the course 


and current of events are rapidly tending towards such a | 


catastrophe.”’ 


Mr. Speaker, suppose that, under the advice of | 
the Ostend manifesto, during the administration of | 


President Buchanan, the island of Cuba had been 


‘* wrested from Spain’’ at a cost of $200,000,000, | 


and twenty thousand lives, for, according to the 
manifesto, ‘* we ought neither to count the cost, 
nor regard the odds which Spain might enlist 
against us,’’ and had been admitted into the Union 
on an equal footing with the original States, and 
she, too, should join in this secession stampede, 


and should resume her sovereignty, and again | 


attach herself to Spain. What would President 
Buchanan say to this? Why, he would probably 
say ‘* She had no right to secede; but the Govern- 
ment has no power to prevent it.” 


manship? Well, sir, this is the statesmanship of 
President Buchanan, as exhibited to us in his 


annual message. Secession is revolution, and | 


nothing but revolution; and it may be defended, 
if the causes are sufficient to justify it in the judg- 
ment of the civilized world. I will not, therefore, 


enlarge upon that point. I regard it as too clear | 
to admit of further argument or controversy. 
Mr. Speaker, | therefore conclude that we have | 





Would not |) 
the nation and the world prize highly such states- || 





State of the Union—Mr. Hutchins. 


a Government worthy of preservation. But I 


repeat that, if one or more of the stars in our 


constellation have a rieht to shoot off at will, in- | 
dependent of the central sun—the Constitution of 
the United States—then our Government cannot | 


inspire confidence at home or command respect 


abroad; aud we need not rack our brains, and 
screw up our consciences to the sticking point of 
compromise, for it cannot be compromised into || 


respectability. 


With these brief remarks upon that point, I |) 
now come to the consideration of the alleged | 
causes for the overthrow of this Government, and 
whether or not they are sufficient. It is very diffi- | 
| cult to get at the exact causes of complaint. | 
| When we look to the ordinances of secession and || this Union. Everyone must see the absurdity of 
| that. . 
| ficiency of the causes for the revolution which || 


the manifestoes of the seceding States, the insuf- 


they have inaugurated must strike every one. 


One of the alleged causes of complaint is the | 


action of several of the northern,States in the pas- 
sage of personal liberty bills. Now, let me re- 


mark here, for it is true, that a large majority of 
what are now termed personal liberty bills, were | 


enacted more than ten years ago, before the pass- 
age of the fugitive slave law, and before James 
Buchanan was inaugurated President of the Uni- 


| ted States. So far as any of those laws violate | 
| any provision of the Constitution of the United 
States, they are null and void. Have the south- | 


ern States which are now complaining made any 


| efforts to induce the Legislatures of the northern 
| States to repeal those laws? Have they sent com- 
missioners or agents with a view to test their con- 
stitutionality? Not at all. When any State north | 
does to 4 State south, as South Carolina did to 


Massachusetts when she sought in a peaceable 
way to institute an amicable suit in the United 


_ States court within the State of South Carolina, 
to test the constitutionality of a certain law of || 
South Carolina, operating oppressively upon the 


citizens of Massachusetts, then I admit that the 


| southern States will have just cause of complaint. | 
| But the northern States never have interposed, 


and I trust they never will interpose, any obsta- 


cles to testing the constitutionality of any of their 
laws. It has not been shown thus far in this de- | 
bate, and I do not believe it will be shown in its 


continuance, that a single slave has been helped 
away by means of any of these personal liberty 


bills. If, then, these laws are a good cause fora 


dissolation of the Union, that same cause existed, 


with as much force as it does to-day, when James 


Buchanan was elected President. 


I know, Mr. Speaker, that a certain kind of 


property held in the southern States is liable to 
appropriate to itself the limbs which God Almighty 


gave it, and sometimes to run away. It has been 


the case ever since slavery was introduced into 
the country; it ever will be the case so long as the 
love of liberty hasa lodgmentin the human breast. 


They run away—or, to use the more constitu- 


tional phraseology which we find in modern south- 
ern lexicons, they ‘* secede,’’ they ** resume their 


sovereignty;’’ and all of them that 1 have ever | 
seen are opposed to ** coercion.’’? Well, it some 


times happens that this kind of property, in orde: 


to get away, appropriates a horse, or some other 


item of property, belonging to the master, with 


a view to enable it more readily to ** resume its 
sovereignty ;”’ and, among slaves, this idea is not | 
very strange, but is to be accounted for by the fa. 

, of their southern education. All of them seem 
willing to account for this property on a fair set- 
tlement with their masters; just as the southern 
States say they are ready to account for what they 
have seized and stolen on a fair settlement with 
the United States. 


I trust, Mr. Speaker, that these personal liberty 


bills are no cause for a dissolution of the Union. 
They are notrelied upon as such They are mere 
make-weights to operate on the southern mind, 


to prejudice the South against the people of the 
free States. 


It is said, Mr. Speaker, that the anti-slavery 


sentiment of the country is such that southern 
institutions (nmieaning, of course, the right to hold 
slaves) are insecure. The anti-slavery sentiment 
of the free States is not stronger now than it was 
in 1856, when James Buchanan was elected Pres- 
ident. Well, it is said that the election of Lin- 
coln and fiamlin is a cause for a dissolution of 


| violated in that respect. The fact of the o, oe 


| Breckinridge and Lane had been electe 
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the Union. The people of the free States and 

few of the people of the slave States, saw fir, a : 
the platform adopted at Chicago, to vote f, aa 7 
election of Lincoln and Hamiin, as they tt 
right to do under the Constitution of the United 
Siates. It is not alleged that any law has |,., 


of Lincoln and Hamlin to the highest offices in 


the gift of the American people, by the freeme 
the North, cannot be regarded as a just cause 
a dissolution of the Union. If it were 


nof 
for 
» then if 


: : d on their 
platform, which was as obnoxious to the North 


as the Chicago platform was to the South, the 


|| North would have been justified in seceding from 


Mr. Speaker, there are complaints on both sides. 


| and I am sorry to be obliged, as a matter of ge. 


fense, to assert that, in my judgment, the Nor) 


_ has to-day more cause to complain of the slave 
| States than the slave States have to complain of 


the free States. 

Weail knowthat our citizens, who are secured 
or ought to be secured, under the broad provis- 
ions of the Constitution of the United States, 


| against unreasonable searches and seizures whey 
| traveling in the southern States, have been mobbed, 
|| robbed, tarred and feathered, whipped and burned, 
_ and have had all sorts of indignities heaped Upon 
| them. I do not bring this charge against south. 
ern States as States. Notatall I brin 
against citizens of those States. The govers- 


g it only 


ments are not responsible for it. But it is no cause 
for a dissolution of the Union. It can be corrected 
in the Union. But 1 do not believe that the citi. 
zens of southern States have been so badly treated 
in the free States as the citizens of free States have 
been in southern States. 

The fugitive slave law was passed in 1850; it 
was obnoxious to the people of the free States; it 
was opposed to all their anglo-Saxon_ notions of 
jurisprudence; and some free States thought it 
necessary, to guard their free citizens against the 
summary ne of that law, to pass personal 
liberty bills. The fugitive slave law 1s justly 
obnoxious to the sentiment of the people ef the 
free States; but that is no cause for a dissolution 
of the Union. A large, or at least a respectable 
minority of the people of the free States, do not 
believe there is any constitutional authority to 
pass such a law, while they acknowledge the right 


| of the slaveholder to recover his property under 
the provision of the Constitution of the United 


States. But they believe that the duty devolves 
on State Legislatures, to provide a remedy by 
which the rightof the slaveholder could be asserted 
in accordance with the forms of law in the free 
States. But so long as the Supreme Court of the 
United States continue to declare that law consti- 
tutional, so long, I have no doubt, it will be en- 
forced faithfully in the North, however hard and 


| oppressive the people of the free States may regard 


it. The people of the free States are a law-abid- 
ing people. 
“ For there, before almighty law, 
High birth, high place, with pious awe, 
In reverend homage bend. 
There man’s free spirit unconstrained, 
Exults in man’s best rights maintained. 
Rights which, by ancient valor gained, 
From age to age descend.”’ 
I have here a statement of some of the outrages 
recently perpetrated in southern States agaist 
northern citizens; and I do not introduce it for the 


poser of stirring up any bad blood or any bad 


eeling. I admit that excesses are committed on 

both sides of the line. With the permission of the 
House, I will read this extract from the Mercer 
county (Pennsylvania) Dispatch: 


« We have been made acquainted with the facts of re- 
cent outrages, committed at the South on citizens of the 
North, two of them long residents of Mercer county, which 
show the despotism of slavery and the wrongs perpetrated 
at its bidding. In November last, Michael Donoliue and 
James Griffin, of Fairview township, went to Pittsburg, 
intending to work their way down the river on a coal boat, 
and work during the winter at some place in the southern! 
States. These boats having all gone, they took passage on 


a steamboat, and, in a short time, reached Memphis, — 
nessee, and, in company with one or two others, —_ 
back into the country to procure employinent. They " 
gone but a short distance, when they were intercepted by 
what purported to be a committee of vigilance, the ee 
of which asked Donohue where he was from. Ile replie ’ 
from Virginia. ‘The oiher said he was not, but was 8 
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«damned Methodist preacher’’—a sect for which Donohue | 
and his companion have very tittle sympathy. He protested 
that this Was not so; that he was no Abolitionist, and had | 
yever voted anything but the Democratic ticket; all of 
which is true. Butitavailed him not; and he was told 
that he bad his choice, either to be flogged er tarred and 
~ottoned. He preferred the latter, when he was stripped | 
and the tar and cotton applied to him. The same choice || 
was given to Griffin, who preferred the flogging. He was || 
stripped to the shirt, and a large wagon whip put into the | 
hands of a negro to carry Out the sentence ol thirty-seven 
lashes, but, atter he received twenty, he was let off. While 
the punishment was inflicted, three of the mob stood || 
around bim with drawn pistols, to shoot him if he made 
any resistance. 

“Another of the company, with the two former, was told 
that he had either to be hung or tarred and cottoned, He, | 
of course, chose the latter, and they were applied. Another | 
was told that he had his choice, either to be hung or | 
branded on the cheek; and, choosing the latter, the out- 
rage was inflicted on him. The four were then driven off 
with dogs, and firing of pistols after them.” 


Now, these are wrongs for which remedies 
ought to be provided; and, fearing that the re- 
spectable and patriotic committee of thirty-three || 
might omit this matter, and inasmuch as we sup- || 


| 
| 


posed that we were to have a final settlement of || 
all existing accounts, I submitted a resolution || 
calling attention to these facts; but no remedy has || 
been proposed. ‘ || 

Mr. MAYNARD. I desire to state to the gen- | 
tleman from Ohio that the laws of Tennessee pro- | 
vide for the punishment of such offenses. 

Mr. CAREY. I object. 

Mr. MAYNARD. That objection comes with 
a very bad grace from the gentleman from Ohio, 
[Mr. Carey,] who was allowed yesterday to in- | 
terrupt the gentleman from North Carolina, [Mr. 
—t 
Mr. HUTCHINS. 1{ was about to remark that || 
I brought this up at this time that I might here- || 


insurrection, it ought to be punished in the free 
States, relying upon the criminal intent to work 


|} aconviction. The chairman of that committee is 


a good lawyer; and no one knows better than he 
that the maxim of criminal lawis, that a man is pre- 
sumed to intend what is the natural and necessary 
result of the act which he commits. How easy, 
therefore, it would be to indict the New York Tri- 
bune, the New York Evening Post, the New York 
Independent, or any other out-spoken anti-slavery 


paper, for a publication that slavery is wrong, || 


that slaveholding is a crime; and on the trial, to 
claim that such publication tends to make slaves 
discontented; and therefore, tends to produce in- 


‘| surrection? The papers to which I have referred 
| arealready regarded insurrectionary in slavehold- 
| ing States; for the reason, as it is claimed, that 
| they are calculated to produce insurrection; and 


if these papers were in slaveholding States, they 
would be suppressed under the rule laid down by 


| the chairman of the committee. 


The gentleman, in his speech, referred to the 
efforts of Lord Erskine to take from the courts 


| and give to the jury the right to judge of the crim- 


inal intent of a publication, and that, through his 
efforts, the law of England and of this country 


| now is, that the jury, and not the court, is to pass 
| upon the intent of the publication. 


It occurred 
to me as singular, that the gentleman should refer 
to Lord Erskine as an authority to restrict the 


liberty of the press, when it is weil known that 


one of the great efforts of his life was the defense 
of the liberty of the press, in the celebrated case 
of the Dean of St. Asaph for the publication of a 
tract illustrating the general principles of govern- 


| (Mr. Sranron.} 
| he would not be in favor of publications which 


man. 


| favor its publication. 
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his answer to the eiened my other collearue, 
understand him to say that 


are calculated to promote servile insurrections. 


| Is that the answer he gives? 


Mr. HUTCHINS. Yes, sir; but not in the 
exact language of your question. 

Mr. COX. Lask him, then, if he would be in 
favor of the publication of such documents as 
Theodore Parker’s programme, in which he lays 
down the doctrine that slaves may murder, steal, 
and rob, for the purpose of obtaining their free- 
dom? 

Mr. HUTCHINS. I believe I have not read 
that programme. I do not recollect its contents. 


Mr. EDGERTON I will answer the gentle- 


Mr. COX. I put no question to that gentleman. 
Lask my other colleague if he will answer my 
interrogatory ? 

Mr. HUTCHINS. I will reply to my colleague 
in this wise. I presume I am not as familiar 
with the platform of principles of Theodore Parker 
as he is. 1 do not now know whether or not Il 
have read his programme. I have read some ot 


his sermons and anti-slavery publications, If I 
| have read the programme to which the rentieman 
| refers, | cannot now call to mind its language, and 


could not, therefore, say whether or not | would 
{ would not make its pub- 
lication criminal. 

Mr. COX. It is published in the New York 
Tribune. 

Mr. CAREY. 
ruptions. 


Mr. HUTCHINS. Mr. Speaker, | have made 


I object to any further inter- 


ly treated 


ment, written by Sir William Jones. 
ates have 


Mr. CAMPBELL. I will say to the gentle- 


man from Ohio that, having been a member of the 


my criticisms upon the report of the committee 
of thirty-three, I trust, in al! kindness and respect 
| for the members of that committee. [believe the 


after call on the chairman of the committee of 
thirty-three to prove that this matter has not been 


1 1850: it E adjusted. ae oe wor be barred by what || committee of thirty-three, Lunderstand the prop- || doctrine is dangerous, and 1 protest against it. 
States; it ie M AYN ‘RD. I oe es eked to state |i osition laid down by the chairman of the commit- Now, to the specific remedies proposed by the 
otions of VAC, MALS EAN AA EULY. simply wished to state || tee has reference to the publication and circulation | committee: I am opposed to undertaking to save 


1ought it 
ralnst the 
personal 


repted by 


that, by the laws of Tennessee, if that outrage 
had been perpetrated as stated in the paper, those 
men al not only be made to answer in dam- 
ages, but could also be imprisoned for years in | 








law of 1798. The gentleman undertook, in his | 


| of documents intended to stir up insurrection in 
| the slave States. 


Does the gentleman approve 
the converse of the doctrine? 


this Union at the present time by a compromise of 
any sort by which any new guarantees shall be 


| given toslavery ;and I will brietly give my reasons 


18 justly the penitentiary || Mr. HUTCHINS. Who isto be the judge of || why some of the propositions reported by the com- 
le of the Me. HUTCHINS tees me danke ee Mas |} whatis insurrectionary ? Thatis a nice question, || mittee of thirty-three, which would, under other 
ssolution 6 - ‘eed ol the a ahem ade ebeek wai call | depending upon circumstances. nl circumstances, command my vote, will not now 
spectable we " pe c ts ¢ a cm ae 5 od eB x be F | Sir James Mackintosh, in his great oration in || receive my assent. What do we understand by a 
s, do not soutiern rights ave also punished by the laws OF || defense of Jean Peltier, which Erskine pronounced || compromise? My dictionary teaches me that it is 
hority to the free States. I am glad to say that I do not |! 19 -h¢ « @ splendid monument of genius, learning, | a mutual giving up on each side of some contro- 
the night rf - this ‘ sew! eee for oe = | and eloquence,” said: % ~ || versy or some question that there is a dispute 
ty under if cheat core en aie thie oui ie al 3 a “Those who slowly built up the fabric of our laws, never || about, Now, I want'to know what concession on 
e United te a y en — || attempted anything so absurd as to define by any precise || the partof the slave States this committee of thirty- 
devolves the one side as well as On the other. ca || rule the obscure and shifting boundaries which divide libel || three, or anybody else, has recommended for our 
nedy by . I be? ae. snd agi weeny et | from history or discussion.” | consideration ? Whatrightdo they concede by any 
asserted ee eee ee ee eee it)|6r. CAMPBELL... I.replp these newspaper || proposition that has been submitted? I say, not 
the free under which ee laboring. I come, in a || is supposed to be published for public informa- || one single thing, except the amendment to the 
rt of the meee “ ete nt = ~ et ae || uon. There should be a power somewhere to | fugitive slave law, and that amounts to very little 
W consti- bility and iene oliaie ne eienintnaats inst iies. | judge of the criminality of articles published. inmy judgment. Yet we are called upon day 
Il be en- ini aes ateiee  dotell eauidak he teniatinn. |l Mr. HUTCHINS. What I fear is that after || after day to ignore party platforms and principles, 
hard and haodiiiin I did an i dieun that envihiew had eae {| the demoralized state of public sentiment in the || and to compromise, by conceding all that is de- 
vy regard gical se ted th Gein: v6 cw a cated. {I free States, which some of these compromising || manded to placate those who are in rebellion 
aw-abid- soditien of aaah @ oe ae ed tc ctielenan || propositions may bring about, that it will be very || against the Government. 
ee nad é report. To tine of the propositions |} 2asy to find pretenses for causing the suppression || Mr. Speaker, we have had a great many final 
reported, there is no very great objection. There of publications of the character I have mentioned. || settlements of the slavery question, and every one 
; is, however, a clause of the report to which I have || Mr. STANTON. 1 hope my colleague will | of them was to be an everlasting finality. The 
r some objection. After referring to the charge || answer the question directly, whether he is in || compromise measures of 1820 were to be an eternal 
a against the free States by the President, in his || favor of permitting papers to be published for the || finality. ‘The compromise measures of 1850 were 
& anauel Wades. Gino contradicting +. the || Purpose of surring up insurrection. to inaugurate a political millennium, when the lion 
chalemsin of the coniatitinn ied iten following oe | Mr. HUTCHINS. No, sir, | am not; and I || of siavery was to lie down with the lamb of free- 
outrages : teiniaas : 5 || am not in favor of establishing any new doctrine dom, so reconciled that a child might lead them 
against 5 ” Publications emanating from the newspaper or period- | whereby anti-slavery publications may be sup- || Sir, who violated the compromise of 1820? Who 
it for the ical press, having a tendency to promote domestic insurrec- pressed under the pretext that they may be pub- || violated the compromise of 1850? Not the free 
any bad tion in any of the States, and circulated with that intent, || lished ** with the intent to stir up insurrection. || Siates of this Union. No, sir; | assert 48 a fact, 
sited on ; are, in the judgment of the committee, highly crininal,and || I do not want to compromise the liberty of the || that in no single instance, where it was supposed 
on of the : nat ee ee ee oe. Te || press, that slavery _ have additional protec- || this ies of slavery was compromised and 
Mercer RB necessary to the maintenance of free government, may be || ton and guarantees. [am notin favor of further || settle as between the free and slave States, have 
} expected, in times of great excitement, to run into ocea- || restricuing the liberty of the press. 1] the free States, directly or indirectly, violated it. 
ots of re- Te ee whe acenetre st iis evi saspaiue I] . Mr. CAMPBELL. Neither am I; but I am || If they have, I challenge thg advocates of slavery 
mete fit, the Sate, governments; end the commitice do no | in favor of placing proper guards upon the licen- | upon this floor to show it. But in every instance 
ee j in all cases when the evil shall have assumed a formidable || UOUSNESS of the prens. Asi || these compromises have been disregarded by the 
i oan 5 ant while the just and rational freedom of speech and || Mr. HUTCHINS. If it is not proposed to | slaveholding interest. In 1854 the interest of sla- 
Sachaee the press will be carefully preserved.” || change the existing law, why is the subject re- || very procured the repeal of the Missouri compro- 
coal boat, Mr. Speaker, I am well aware that that is the || ferred toby the committee? 1 commend the senti- || mise, and the interest of freedom resisted it. 
southern : carefully prepared language of the distinguished || ments of that brilliant oration of Sir James Mack- || 1 am opposed to any new compromises. They 
i. r and eloquent chairman of that committee; but,in || intosh to the geritleman from Pennsylvania, or || have not been, and cannot in the nature of things 
#, started my judgment, it contains principles more fatal to |! anybody else, who, under any pretense whatever, | be, productive of permanent good or lasting peace, 
They had the liberty of the press than the famous sedition | shall undertake to stifle freedom of speech or || 
} i 
| 


e captain 
e replied, 
ut was @ 


speech, to break the force of that passage, and 
soften down its meaning, by stating that, if such | 


restrict the liberty of the press in this country. 
Mr. COX. 


1 wish to make an inquiry of my 
colleague 


They only postpone and complicate a difficul- 
ties. I do not sée why any one shoul desire to 
increase the influence and power of siavery. It 


I wish to know whether I understand || has divided all political and religious organizations 
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connected with it, that it could not control; and 
now it seeks to destroy the Government, if it will 
not yield to its inexorable demands. 

The resolution of the committee of thirty-three 
is in these words: 

Be it resolved by the Senate and House of Representatives 
of the United States of America in Congress assembled, (two 
thirds of both Houses concurring,) That the following arti 
cle be proposed to the Legislatures of the several States as 
an amendment to the Constitution of the United States, 
which, when ratified by three fourths of said Legislatures, 
shall be valid, to ail intents and purposes, as part of the 
said Constitution : 

Arr. 12. No amendment of this Constitution having for 
its Object any interference within the States with the rela- 
tion between their citizens and those described in section 
second of the firsi article of the Constitution as ‘all other 
persons,” shall originate with any State that does not recog- 
nize that relation within its own fimits, or shall be valid 
without the assent of every one of the States composing the 
Union. 

| affirm that } never heard a Republican any- 
where 
of Congress, with the institution of slavery as 
it exists in the several States of this Union. I 
object to this amendment, as being against the 
spirit of theage. If asimple proposition had been 
reported by the committee, that Congress should 
not interfere with the question of slavery in the 
States, | do not know but it would have com- 
manded my assent, for 1 understand that to be the 
Constitauion now. But hereisa proposition which 
undertakes to prevent an amendment of the Con- 
stitution upon a certain subject, without the con- 
sent of all the States. In other words, it makes 
amendment upon that subject impossible. Why 
should the people of this country on one subject 
be prevented from amending the Constitution, 
when they are at liberty to amend it on all other 
subjects, 

The next proposition is the admission of New 
Mexico into the Union as a State. While I am 
not disposed to regard the admission of New 
Mexico under certain circumstances as anything 
wrong. yet I assert that at the present time there 
is no necessity for its admission. It is said that 
Territory is secured to slavery by virtue of the 
compromise measures of 1850, and the Dred Scott 
decision. If so,ought not the South to be content 
with that?) Whenever New Mexico applies for 
admission into this Union with a proper consti- 
tution, | will take her case into consideration. 

‘There is one other portion of the report of the 
committee which, | think, is more objectionable 
than any other. 1am sorry that I have not the 
time to argue it at length. [tis a proposition to 
take by law from the executive officers of the 
several States of this Union, whoare elected by and 
are responsible to the people, the duty of surren- 
dering fugitives from justice, and to lodge it in the 
judges of the district courts of the United States, 
appointed by the President of the United States 
for life, and who are not responsible ‘to the peo- 
ple. 

| object to it as a monstrous proposition, and 
full of danger to the liberties of the people. Be- 
fore | would vote for it, | must have coupled with 
it a proposition to amend the Constitution of the 
United States, making the judges of the circuit 
courts of the United States elective by a vote of 
the people in the districts where they serve, and 
to hold their offices, not for life, but for a term of 
years. 

1 will next refer to what is called the Critten- 
den proposition. There have been presented to 
us many petitions for the adoption of these prop- 
positions as an amendment to the Constitution, 
and I have no doubt that many signatures have 
been obtained on the supposition that these prop- 
ositions are identical with the Missourt compro- 
mise, which was repealed in 1894. They are, in 
form and substance, materially different. The 
Missouri compromise simply prohibited slavery in 
all the Louisiana Territory, not included in the 
State of Missouri. north of 36° 30’, and left its 
existence south of that line an open question. 

The Crittenden propositions provide: 

1. Thatin all the ‘Territory of the United States, 
now held or hereafter acquired, south of latitude 

36° 30’, slavery of the African race is* hereby rec- 
ognized as existing, and shall not be interfered with 
by Congress; but shall be protected as property, by 
all the departments of the territorial government, 
during its continuance, 

2. That Congress shall have no power to 


’ . . . ° 
| abolish a in places under its exclusive ju- 
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risdiction, anc situated within the limits of States 
that permit the holding of slaves.’’ 


3. That Congress shall have no power to abol- | 


ish slavery in the District of Columbia, so long 
as it exists in the States of Maryland and Vir- 
ginia, nor without the consent of the inhabitants, 
nor without just compensation. 

4. That Congress shall not interfere with the 
transportation of slaves from one State to another, 
or toa Territory,in which slaves are permitted 
to be held, whether that transportation be by sea, 
by land, or by navigable rivers. 

5. That the United States shall pay the owner, 


who shall apply for it, the full value of his fugi- | 


tive slave, in all cases when the marshal or other 
officer, whose duty it was to arresta fugitive, was 
prevented from arresting by violence or intimida- 
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| 


| the idea that the verdict of the people may be 
| aside, we cannot fix where it shall terminate. We 


| tion, or when, after arrest, the fugitive was res- || 


claim the right to interfere, by an act | 


cued by force. And that the United States shall 


have power to reimburse themselves by imposing | 


and collecting a tax on the county or city in which 
the violence, intimidation, or rescue was commit- 
ted, equal in amount to the sum paid, with in- 
terest and the costs of collection. And the county 
or city may sue the persons who prevented the 
arrest or committed the rescue, and recover the 
amount paid. 

6. That no future amendment shall affect the 
five preceding propositions, nor the third para- 
graph of the second section of the first article of 
the Constitution; nor the third paragraph of the 
second section of the fourth article of the Con- 


| stitution; and no amendment shall be made to the | 


Constitution which shall give power to Congress 


| to abolish slavery in the States. 


7. That the elective franchise and the right to 
hold office, whether Federal, State, territorial, or 
municipal, shall not be exercised by persons who 
are, in whole or in part, of the African race, 

8. That the United States shall have power to 


| acquire, from time to time, districts of country in 
Africa or South America, for the colonization, at || 


the expense of the Federal Treasury, of such free 
negroes and mulattoes as the several States may 
wish to have removed from their limits, and from 


| the District of Columbia. 


I cannot examine these atrocious propositions 
in detail. A more carefully guarded plan for the 


_ perpetuation of slavery in this country could not 


| well be devised. 
| here provided for. 


Every imaginable security is 
It gives a constitutional rec- 


_ognition of slavery in all territory now owned 


and hereafler to be acquired south of latitude 36° 
30’. It proposes an irrepealable constitutional 
slave code for the ‘Territories south of 36° 30’; 
and the recent Democratic convention in Ohio 
adopted it, and other Democratic conventions in 
free States have proposed to adopt the Crittenden 
plan of compromise. 

Why did the Democrats object to a legislative 
slave code, at Charleston and Baltimore, if they 
are so ready now to adopt a constitutional one? 
They feared to go before the people on that issue. 
This is the plan of compromise which Republi- 


| cans, day after day, are eloquently appealed to 


to adopt; and they are charged with criminal par- 


| tisan obstinacy, because they will not adept this 
plan to placate the slave power, now Intent on | 


destroying the Government. Mr. Speaker, | 


| believe the people of the free States, when they 
| fairly understand these propositions, will spurn 


| them as an insult. 


Now, sir, what are the cir- 
cumstances under which these amendments to the 


Constitution and other propositions of compro- 


mise are proposed? Abraham Lincoln and Han- 


| nibal Hamlin have been lawfully elected President | 


| What is the proposition? 


i the wes was invoked in relation to them. 


and Vice President, upon a platform opposed to 
many if not all of these propositions of compro- 
mise. Other parties went into the canvass with 


their candidates and platforms, and the verdict of | 


verdict has been rendered fairly, without fraud, 
and without connivance, in favor of the principle 
that our ‘Perritories are forever to remain free. 


| rendered into a judgment, a <cye comes 


it 


up for a new trial to sct it aside. 

We find Republican lawyers standing here to 
advocate the rights of their clients, willing to set 
aside that verdict before it is rendered into judg- 
ment. Why must it bedone? Because it is said, 


The | 


Before that verdict is | 


| very much opposed to its execution. 


4 
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if that verdict is rendered into judgment, then ac, . 
tain number of the slaveholding States wil] break 
up thisGovernment. Does not every one see. if 
we grant them what they desire, it will ’ 
very foundation of the Government? It will jn- 
vite similar rebellion in relation to any interest 
that may feel disturbed by the result of an eloc. 
tion. here are other interests in this country 
besides those of slavery, which may feel agerieyod 
at the result of an election; and if we encourace 


Sap the 


set 


are entitled to our judgment, and we intend to have 
it, by the help of Almighty God, and the strone 
arms of the people of all sections. 7 
We are appealed to, sir, as partisans. It js 
said that we are indifferent to the actual condition 
of the country. My colleague from Ohio {Mr. 
Cox] made a el able argument against the richt 
of a State to secede; but, like other northern Dem- 
ocrats, he is opposed to secession, but objects to 
coercion in order to prevent it. They are like 
the man who, when asked whether he approved 
the Maine liquor law, said that he did, but he was 
{Laughter.] 
Mr. COX. Will the gentleman yield to me? 
Mr. HUTCHINS. I cannot just now, 
Mr. COX. The gentleman misrepresents me, 
Mr. HUTCHINS. The Democratic party, 
Mr. Speaker, are attempting to make capital out 
of this controversy. J have no doubt my col- 
league from the Columbus district [Mr. Cox] is 
in favor of this Union, provided he can preserve 
itand destroy the Republican party. Tam not quite 


sure he is heartily in favor of it, if the Repub- 


lican party is to remain in power. Why do I judge 


| him thus? I find him upon every occasion active 


and instant, in season and out of season, in hunt- 


| ing facts and furnishing southern men with ma- 
| terial to prejudice the already excited public mind 


-of the South. 
| in compromises. 


He appears to have implicit faith 
He said, in his speech the other 
day, that ‘* sacrifice and compromise are words 
of honorable import; the one gave us Calvary, the 
other the Constitution.’”? The gentleman’s rhet- 
oric is well; but in its practical application to the 
subject in controversy it is meaningless. Patriot- 
ism and statesmanship gave us the Constitution, 
slightly marred by compromise; but let it stand 
The word compromise has beef too much dese- 
crated, of late, in our political history, to be talis- 
manic now to save the Union, 

Iam not surprised that the gentleman should 


| use thé word sacrifice as connected with compro- 
| mise, after his announcement that he was willing 
to vote for the Crittenden proposition, because it 


involved a sacrifice of his political professions. 
sefore the election he was for popular sover- 
eignty, and objected to even a legislative slave 
code for the Territories; but now he declares his 
readiness to vote for a constitutional slave code. 
It is not, therefore, strange that he should regard 
sacrifice as a better word to use,in connection with 


| these propositions, than compromise; and I think, 





Mr. Speaker, that ‘‘ sacrifice’ accurately defines 
most of these propositions which go under the 
nomenclature of compromise; and the question 
really is, shall the people of the free States sacri- 
fice principles which, in their judgment, are essen- 
tial to the welfare of the Republic, to placate those 
who are plotting its overthrow? Others may, but 
I will never knowingly do it. tes 
Mr. Speaker, the Crittenden plan—which is 
misnamed compromise—would no more be a final 
settlement of the slavery question, than the differ- 
ent compromises heretofore adopted have been. 
What slaveholders demand, is supremacy in the 
Government; nothing short of this will satisfy 
them. What most alarms them, at this time, is 
the growing power of the free States, as shown 
by the recent census. If my colleague from the 
Columbus district wishes at once to reach the 
root of the difficulty, he must sacrifice still further 
his political principles; and, as he appears to be 


"in a sacrificing mood, I would suggest what, for 


a time at least, would restore peace to the coun- 
try and coax the cotton States to lay down the 
weapons of their rebellion. The power ot the 
free States, he will remember, is the chief diffi- 
culty. Let him, then, destroy their frec-school 
system; put down free speech; silence the press 
and pulpit; puta censorship upon their literature; 
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dry up the source of their power; paralyze the 
energies of their prosperity; destroy the emblems | 
of their civilization; eradicate from the breasts of | 
their people the love of justice and the hatred of | 
oppression ; and he will have brought about a 
fnal settlement of the slavery question. This | 

| 


would out-Crittenden Crittenden. 

Mr. Speaker, the conspiracy to destroy this 
Government is extensive and wide-spread, pene- 
trating every department of the Government; and, | 
but for providential interposition, it might have 
succeeded. I cannot better define this great crime 
than to quote from an editorial article from the 
Jaltimore Sun, under the head of ** The Great } 


Crime of History,’’ omitting the editorial ** we:’’ || 


«In all the historic annals of our race, [ can point to no 
crime so great, so infamous, so purely vicious, because so | 
completely causeless and inexcusable, as that which has | 
dissolved the Union of these States. And that there should | 
be any man in this southern seetion of our comnron terri- | 
tory who can regard_the criminal processes, and the reck- 
jess and relentless perpetrators of this grest crime, withiany 
degree of toleration, is to me perfectly incomprehensible.” 

The cloquent editor endeavored to fasten this | 
great crime upon others; but I charge it upon him, | 
and those sympathizing with him, who counsel 
treason and apologize for traitors. This great 
crime must be put down as other crimes are put | 
down—by coercion. The question is not now | 
whether the Government should coerce a State, | 
but whether the.people of a State shall coerce the 
Government. Our flag has been insulted, our forts 
have been captured, and our property has been 
stolen; and ne Government can exist without 
coercing obedience to its laws, and putting down 
organized rebellion, however formidable it may 
be. Our forts must be recaptured, our stolen prop- 
erty recovered, the Constitution and laws must be 
obeyed. If that means coercion, then I am for 
coercion. 

[ believe that a large majority in the slave 
States are yet loyal to the Constitution, and that 
there is a Unton feeling in the States which have 
passed ordinances of secession that will yet put 
down rebellion there. It is, for the time being, 
overborne by the terrorism which prevails. IL 
think the reaction has already commenced. Well, 
it is said we must do something to aid this reac- | 
tion, and at Jeast save the border slave States. 
Sir, is not the Constitution as it is, broad enough 
for all Union men to stahd upon? [tis not pro- | 
posed to take from the people of the slave States 
one single constitutional guarantee which they 
now have. 

At the commencement of this session, I was 
opposed to all measures which held out plans of | 
compromise; and I firmly believe that the position | 
of the Union men in the border slave States would 
have been stronger to-day, if a majority of this 
House had given them the firm platform of the | 
Constitution to stand on, instead of throwing to 
them rotten planks of compromise, which must | 
ulumately give way before the surging waves of 
thedisunion fanaticism thatis sweeping over those 
States. 1 know their position is embarrassing; 
and if they can stand at all, they must stand upon 
the declaration of General Jackson, that ‘* the 
Union must be preserved.”’ 

1 am willing to unite with all men who are for 


iainillien 


the integrity of the Union. Ido notthereby adopt || 


their views upon the slavery question, or other 


of any State desire the Constitution amended, they 
can submit propositions of amendment; and the 
would be entitled to a respectful consideration, if | 
not coupled witha threat to break up the Govern- 
ment, if not granted. 

[ hope, sir, that the Constitution will never be | 
so amended as to give any additional guarantees 
to slavery. All who vote for such amendments 
are guilty of its criminality and injustice. All the | 
elements of agitation are now at work to bring | 
about such amendments; but I trust they will sig- | 
nally fail. The people are still true to their con- | 
vicuons, and, whatever their representatives may | 





do, they will never, I trust, in the eloquent lan- 

guage of Dr. Channing, ** give countenance to the 

doctrine which all tyrants hold, that material | 
power, physical pain, is mightier than the convic- | 
ions of reason, than the principle of duty, than 
the love of God and mankind.”? They will, if 
hecessary, with warm hearts and strong arms, 
rally to the support of a just Government; and let | 





| 
| 





j 





| ment—I have asked myself, what have we, the 
| Representatives of the people, been doing? What 
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us, their Representatives, stand Firm to our con- 


Providence that has never forsaken us in the dark- 
est hour of our history. 


victions, leaving the result in the hands of that || strict conformity with the requirements of the 
; 
| 





STATE OF THE UNION, 


SPEECH OF HON. W. N. H. SMITH, 
OF NORTH CAROLINA, 
In THE House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
February 8, 1861. 


The House having under consideration the report from | 


the select committee of thirty-three— 


Mr. SMITH, of North Carolina, said: 

Mr. Speaker: I rise to address you and the mem- 
bers of this House, and through you and them 
the constituencies we represent, under circum- | 
stances of painful embarrassment and of grave, 


deep responsibility. We cannot be insensible to || 

j ° e * . 7 ‘. an 
events which, transpiring within the brief inter- 

| val since our assembling at the present session, 


have marked their indelible impress upon the his- | 
tory of the country. We cannot banish from view | 
the evidences ofa great and still progressing move- | 
ment, whose effects, here as elsewhere, are con- | 
stantly before our eyes. 
Thirty of our associates have withdrawn, at the | 
call of their respective States, and are no longer of 
our body. The expressive silence which responds 
to the roll-call of their names—these vacant seats 
so recently occupied—are the ever-present wit- 
nesses of the changes which have been produced | 
in our national condition. 
In the presence of these facts, and while the 
process of disintegration is thus rapidly going on | 
—when we see State after State separating them- 


limits, from the Confederacy, and sending dele- 


| gates, as did the colonies in the Revolution, to 


another congress, now sitting in a distant city, to 
organize a new and independent form of govern- 


measures of pacification have we been initiating 
and maturing to arrest the further progress of the 
movement? what to restore to the dismembered 
brotherhood the members broken from it? 

The people will hold their Representatives to a | 
just and fearful accountability for their inaction | 
at such a crisis. Already have they commis- 
sioned another congress and charged it with the 
trust of composing dissensions which threaten 
the overthrow of Government, and whose adjust- 
ment has proved too formidable a work for us. | 
Until a very recent period, I have felt a great and 
increasing despondence as to a pacific solution of 
our sectional dissensions. Yet, since Virginia | 
suggested the movement, so generally responded 
to by the States still remaining in the Union, 
which has brought in council commissioners of 


| 
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| ing so much in institutions, interests, and habits, 
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didate to the Presidency of the United States in 


Constitution, and this is the only act done or men- 
aced to inflame resentments that are rending the 
Unien.’’ Undoubtedly, an adverse result of a 
presidential canvass, as it is manifestly an insuffi- 
cient cause, cannot fairly be supposed to produce 
the effects upon the minds of the southern people 
which are ascribed toitsagency. This, however, 
is a very imperfect statement of the case. The 
difficulty lies not in the issue of an election, but 
in the means and influences by which success has 
been achieved. The fact is significant mainly 
from its connection with others preceding and ac- 
companying it. ‘To be properly estimated and 
understood, it must be seen in its relations and 
In a Confederacy of States differ- 


as those which form the Union, sectional parties 
cannot be otherwise than dangerous to the public 
tranquillity, and their permanent domination wil! 


inevitably lead to the overthrow of Government 


or the separation of its constituent parts. 

This has been the concurring opinion of wise 
and patriotic men from the very foundation of our 
present system to the present hour. In his Fare- 
well Address to his countrymen, and in words of 
fervid entreaty, graven upon every American 
heart, Washington remonstrated earnestly against 
the formation of geographical parties. 

In an address delivered by Millard Fillmore at 
Albany, in the year 1856, immediately after the 
organization of the Republican party, in view of 
the consequences of its possible success, he spoke 
as follows: 

** We see a political party presenting candidates for the 
Presidency and Vice Presidency selected for the first time 
from the free States alone, with the avowed purpose of 


: e : ae c | electing these candidates by suffrages of one part of the 
selves, by the action of conventions within their || 


Union only, to rule over the whole United States. Can it 


| be possible that those who are engaged in such a measure 
| can have seriously reflected upon the consequences which 


must inevitably follow, incase of suceess? Canthey have 


| the madness or the folly to believe that our southern breth 
| ren would submit to be governed by such a Chief Magis 


| trate; 


| 


peace and conciliation from so large a part of the || 


Confederacy, I have had a reviving hope in these 
indications of a determination among the masses 
of the people to take their difficulties into their | 
own hands; that they might yet be adjusted by 
other agencies than our own. ' While we, upon 
whom primarily the duty rests, are engaged, day 


; || after day, in discussing the causes and extent of 
questions, nor do they adopt mine. If the people | 


the disruption which has taken place, instead of 
providing some adequate and sufficient remedy 
for the grievances which have produced it; while 
such has been our conduct here, what has been 
the result elsewhere? At this moment, my own 
State is calling a convention of her people to delib- 
erate upon the most momentous issue ever sub- 
mitted to their determination, and in its conse- 
quences involving their entire future relations 
with the Federal Government. Elsewhere, in the 
border slaveholding States, the popular mind is 
occupied with the same perplexing topic, and is 
intently considering the question to which of the 
parts of a permanently dissevered Republic their 
safety, duty, and interest, will impel them to form 
a connection. 

In the course of this debate, it has been fre- 
quently asked by members of the Republican 
party who have spoken: ‘* Why is all this com- 
motion? What has produced the general distrust 
and alarm now pervading the southern people ?”’ | 
And itis said by them, * We have lnctod 


” 


And then, reversing the case, for the purpose of 


| illustration, he proceeds: 


** Suppose that the South, having a majority of the elee- 
toral votes, should declare that they would only have stave 
holders for President and Vice President, and should elect 
such by their exclusive suffrages to rule over us at the 
North: do you think we would subinit to it? No; not tora 
moment. And do you believe that your southern brethren 
are less sensitive on this subject than you are, or less jeal 
ous of theirrights? If you do, let me tell you that you are 
mistaken. And therefore you must see, thatif thissectional 
party succeeds, it leads inevitably to the destruction of this 
beautiful fabric, reared by our forefathers, cemented by 
their blood, and bequeathed to us as a priceless inherit 
ance.”? 


I do not cite this testimony to justify the act of 
national disruption, as | am sure such was not 


|| the purpose of the patriot and statesman who 


| 


uttered it, but as prophetic of the irritating effect 

of asectional ascendency upon the southera mind 

and the consequences to which it would lead. 
Let me refer agaimto a similar warning given 


| by the nominee for the Vice Presidency of the 


constitutional Union party, in his letter of accept- 
ance, of the 29th day of May last. Mr. Everett 


| writes: 


**T suppose it to be the almost universal impression—it is 


certainly mine—that the existing state of atfairs is ex 


tremely critical. Our political controversies have substan- 
tially assumed an almost purely sectional character—that 
of a fearful struggle between the North and the South. tt 
would not be difficult to show at length the perilous nature 
and tendency of this struggle; but I can only say on this 
occasion that, in my opinion, it cannot be much longer kept 
up without rending the Union.” 


And again: 


**Can such astate of things long continue, especially with 
the ever-present risk of new causes of exasperation? [own 
it seems to me impossible, unless some healing course is 
adopted, that the catastrophe which the mass of good citi 
zens deprecate, should be much longer delayed. A spirit of 


| patriotic moderation must be called into action throughout 


the Union, or it will assuredly be broken up.” 


In a letter written by Mr. Bell on the 6th of 
December last, he uses the following strong and 
emphatic language in reference to the Republican 
party and its recent triumph: 

** | have often expressed the opinion that the success of 


| a purely sectional party, organized upon any principic, sen- 
| timent, or policy, in strong antagonism to the interests and 


sentiments of the opposing and defeated sections, would 


|| deeply imperil the Union ; nor did I believe, until the re- 
our can- || sult of the October elections became known, that a ma 
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jority of the northern people would ever so far disregard the 
counsels and warnings of Washington as to elect the can 
uch a party to the Presidency. The election ot 
Mr. Lincoln, by a sectional party, organized and sustained 
upon the distinctive principle of opposition to slavery, as 


didate of 


it exisiain the southern States, and avowing the policy of 


iis repression and final extinction, (by prohibiting its ex- 
tension into the Territories,) was a Suid experiment upon 


APPENDIX TO THE 
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which the people of the South labor. While it 
is true we charge repeated violations of the Con- 
stitution, committed not only by individuals and 


| unrecognized bodies of men, but by State legisla- 


the temper and forbearance of the South, and upon the | 


strength of their jJoyalty to the Union, This experiment, 
if not conceived in a spirit of disunion, was made witha 
reckless disregard of consequences. No greater strain upon 


the ligaments which bind the two great sections of the | 
country together couid be devised, than the attempt to es- | 


tabiish or inaugurate a permanent Government policy upon 
such principles, ‘The late Harrison Gray Otis, of Boston, 


one of the most distinguished and able of the New Eng- | 


land statesmen, when called upon, in 1835, to give the 


weight of his name and influence in checking the further | 


progress of a rabid abolition spirit, then beginning to diffuse 


itself over Massachusetts and other States of the East and | 


North, in a speech delivered in Faneuil Hall, did not hesi 

tate to express the opinion that the plans and designs of 
the abolition societies, or, as they were then called, anti- 
slavery associations, contemplated such an interference 
with the domestic policy and institutions of the South as 
would be a violation both of the spirit and letter of the Con- 
stitution, and were in fact revolutionary in their character 
and tendency.” 


And again: 

* 1 am not able to discriminate between the character, 
spirit, and tendency of the anti-slavery principle and the 
slavery-repression policy of the Republican party, consid- 
ered in connection with the torrent of inflammatory publi- 


cations and invectives against the domestic institutions and | 


so@ial relations of the South, which is daily poured forth by 
Republican journals and orators, and the character, tend- 
ency, and designs of the abolition societies, and the incen- 
diary publications which find their way to the public under 
their auspices. ‘The only essential difference I can perceive 
between the spirit and the tendency of the doctrines and 
avowed policy of the Republican party, and those of the 


doctrines and avowed policy of the abolition societies, is in | 


the extent and degree of the mischiels which may be in- 
flicted upon the South, by one or the other, and the delib- 
erate intention to inflict them by the abolition societies, 
which it wouid be untair and unjust to impute to the whole 
body of the Republican party. But both are obnoxious to 
the charge of pursuing a policy which is in violation of the 
spirit, if not of the letter, of the Constitution, and revolu- 
tionary in its tendeney. The policy of both tends Strongly 
to stir up tnternai strife in the southern States, to excite 
dissensions and insurrections among the staves, to produce 


atarm and a sense of insecurity, both as to life and property, | 
among the white population of every southern State, and | 


finally, to intluenee the whole South to revolt against the 
Government. The degree and extent of the mischief which 
the Repubiiean party niay be able to inflict by its anti-sla 
very policy, for reasons which I need not state, it will be 
readily acknowledged will be tenfold greater than any 
which the abolition society have it in their power to in- 
flict. 

That Ido not unjustly charge the Republican party with 


having adopted a policy which, in its character, tendency, | 


and practical operation, is in conflict with the spirit, if not 





| a sectional triumph. 
|| of personal liberty laws, and other kindred meas- 


tion, the extent of the injury is not to be meas- 
ured merely by the amount of practical inconve- 


nience which they occasion, but by the value of || 


the constitutional safeguards for State and indi- 


| vidual rights which they subvert. 


The cause of existing disturbances lies far 
deeper than this. The southern people see the 
fruit of thirty years of anti-slavery agitation. 
They realize in the present condition of things, 


| the obvious results of an excitement increasing 


through many years, which has rent asunder com- 
munions and associations, and, now become an 
element of political strength, has culminated in 
They see in the enactment 


ures calculated and intended to obstruct the exe- 


cution of a law to carry into effect a plain man- || 


date of the Constitution for the rendition to the 
owner of fugitive slaves, the manifestation of a 
spirit reckless of its obligations and rebellious to 
itsauthority. They discover in repeated instances 
of refusal upon the part of State executives, upon 
slight and frivolous grounds, to surrender persons 


' charged with high crimes, when the offense with 


| which they were charged was in some way con- | 


nected with the subject af, slavery, indications of | 
| a disposition to disregard or evade another im- | 


portant constitutional duty imposed in explicit 
terms upon every State in the Union. Andnow, 
in the assertion and defense of a dogma which 
repudiates property in slaves, and denies to the 
citizens of nearly half the United States the equal 


| right of removal with their labor to the common 


territory, to possess and cultivate it, they find 
proofs of a purpose to deprive them and their 
property of the care and protection of a common 
Government. 

These and similar acts of aggression upon the 
admitted rights of the slaveholding States exhibit 


| the controlling sentiment of a party organization 


| tatec 


now become predominantat the North, which, in | 


a out its anti-slavery policy, has not hesi- 
to break through the barriers of constitutional 


| obligation, and inspires among their people jeal- 


the letter, of the Constitution, can be made manifest in a | 


very few words. One of the most important objects to be 
accomplished by the adoption of the Constitution, as de- 
clared in the preamble, was to “insure domestic tranquil 
lity ;’? and the power was expressly given to the Federal 


ousy and distrust at its approaching advent to 
place and power. That radical differences of opin- 
ion should exist among the several States in ref- 
erence to African slavery is not at all surprising; 
but that these differences occasion a necessary 
antagonism of interest, is disproved by the general 


| prosperity all have enjoyed in Union under one 


Government, by that instrument, to “suppress insurrec- | 


tions.’’ The simple announcement to the public that a 
great party at the North, opposed to slavery, has succeeded 
in electing its candidate for the Presidency, disguise it as 


we may, is well calculated to raise expectations among the || 


slaves, and might lead to servile insurrection in the south- 
ern States. If such an event, which is more than possible, 
should really happen, it might become the duty of Mr, Lin- 
coin to restore the tranquillity which the policy of his party 
had disturbed, and to suppress an’ insurrection which the 
same policy had excited.” 


I reproduce thése opinions from eminent men 
of unquestioned fidelity to the Constitution and 
Union, not with the purpose of encouraging hasty 


and precipitate action for the dissolution of the | 


Government, but to show the grounds of those 


apprehensions, almost universally felt in the 


South, for the safety of their institutions, under 
an Administration controlled by the influences 
and. principles which have brought this into 
power. 

With such testimony to the dangerous charac- 
ter of the political party now advancing to the 
possession of theexecutive department of the Gov- 


ernment, and, by the withdrawal of the Senators | 


and Representatives from so many States, to the 
control of the Congress of the United States, with 
what propriety are we called upon to point out 


the special acts of provocation for the deep and | 
pervading excitement which has driven some and || 
may force other States to seek escape from im- | 


pending danger in the fearful experiment of an- 
other Declaration of Independence? 
confine their attention to particular infractions of 
the Constitution, whether consisting in positive 
wrong ordisregarded duty, and as such, seek to pal- 


Those who | 


Government for more than seventy years. 

The Chicago platform enunciates a proposition 
(and it has been sustained in debate here) which 
has been the prolific source of most of the difficul- 
ties and dissensions by which the nation is now 
distracted and divided. It declares, ‘‘ that the 
normal condition of all the territory of the United 
States is that of freedom,’’ and then denies the 
authority of Congress, of a ‘Territorial Legisla- 
ture, or of any individuals, to ** give legal exist- 
ence to slavery in any of the territory of the 
United States.’’ And it has been insisted, in argu- 
ment here, that while freedom is thus the national 
status of the country, slavery is an exceptional 


| condition, the mere creature of local and muni- 


| the limits of their jurisdiction. 


cipal law, and does not and cannot exist beyond 
This view of the 
domestic institutions of the States places them in 
conflict upon the common territory, and tends 


| strongly to sectionalize political parties. 


|| the United States. 


Freedom, in the sense of the dogma referred to, | 
is not that freedom which every American citizen | 


claims as his birth-right, and belongs to every 
State alike; but is applied to the African race in 

- me, then, examine the 
proposition, and inquire if it be true that freedom, 
and not slavery, is the normal condition of the 


| race upon this continent, and especially in terri- 


liate or defend them, very imperfectly comprehend || 
the nature and extent of the grievances under | 


tory covered by the Constitution; and to whatex- 
tent property in slaves differs from other property, 
in being the creature of municipal law? 


Slavery was introduced, as history proves, into | 


this country under the sanction of international 
law, by the concurring agency of all the maritime 
nations of Europe,at an early period of its settle- 
ment. It cxisted, with few exceptions, in every 
European colony and among the several West 


| 
| 


| 


| 
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Slaves 
on our 


actment, but by the consent of the people. 
were brought over from Africa, landed up 
shores, sold and bought as such, and held by the 
colonists, as was every other kind of property 
under the universal acquiescence of the peo i. 
By this slow and silent process the institution was 
planted upon the continent and took root in our 
soil. The first laws which are found upon the 
statute-book recognize its legal existence only in 
providing for its security and giving better pro- 
tection to the rights of ownership. 

At the date of the Declaration of Independence 
African slavery had an admitted legal status in every 
one of the thirteen colonies; and when the Federal 
Constitution was formed, in twelve of the States. 
In fact, slaves were then held even in the excepted 
State, (Massachusetts, ) although long afterwards 
its courts held the system abolished by a declara- 
tory clause in the State constitution. It came to 
an end wherever else it has since ceased lawfully 
to exist, only in consequence of express acts of 
prohibitory legislation. The necessity of such 
enactments is full proof of the universal prevalence 
of the system in their absence. 

The status of the African—not a voluntary emi- 
grant, but imported from his own to this conti- 
nent under a traffic sanctioned by the consent of 
nations—was that of slavery; and such his condi- 
tion remained until changed by positive provis- 
ions of municipal and local law. The Federal 
Government was created for the protection of the 
rights of person and property as found in the States 
that made it; not where State authority afforded 
already ample guarantee, but beyond their juris- 
diction, upon the public domain, and upon the 
open sea, over which its flag floated. As this was 
its structure, and these the ends which its founders 
had in view, so this was the policy of those who 
were charged with its early administration. 

There is abundant evidence that slaves, like 
other property, have been equally objects of gov- 
ernmental care and defense. 1 will adduce some 
of it. In the provisional treaty made between the 
United States and Great Britain, at Paris, on the 
30th day of November, J782, it is provided that— 

** All prisoners on both sides shall be set at liberty, and 
his Britannic Majesty, with ali convenient speed, and with- 
out causing any destruction, or carrying away any negroes 
or other property of the American inhabitants, withdraw 
all his armies, garrisons, and fleets from the said United 
States, and from every fort, place, and harbor within the 
same.”? 

And in the definitive treaty of peace, agreed on 
at Paris, the 3d day of September, 1783, and signed 
by John Adams, B. Franklin, and John Jay, on 
the part of the United States, it is stipulated in 
article seven that— 

‘* His Britannic Majesty shall, with all convenient speed, 
and without causing any destruction, or earrying away any 


| negroes or other property of the American inhabitants, with- 


draw all his armies,” &c. 


In the treaty of Ghent, concluding a peace after 
our second war with Great Britain—to which, in 
our behalf, are parties the distinguished names of 
J.Q. Adams, J. A. Bayard, H. Clay, Jonathan 
Russell, and Albert Gallatinmmade December 24, 
1814, and ratified by the Senate on the 15th day 
of February following, it is agreed, in article one, 
that certain property captured during the war— 


* Shall be restored without! delay, and without causing 
any destruction, and without carrying away any of the ar- 
tillery or other publie property originally captured in the 
said forts or places, and which shall remain therein upon 
the exchange of ratifications of this treaty, or any slave or 
cther private prope.ty.”’ 

Here, then, not only are slaves declared to be 
property, but the Government recognizes its right 
to protection, and affords that protection by dis- 
tinct treaty stipulations, placing it upon the same 
footing, in this respect, as other kinds of prop- 


erty. 

deme misunderstanding as to the construction 
of this clause in the treaty of Ghent having oc- 
curred between the parties, it was agreed, by 
article five of the convention of 1818, to refer the 
dispute to some friendly sovereign. ‘The Empe- 
ror of Russia having been selected a referee, made 
his award on the 22d of April, 1822, in favor of 
the claim of the United States for compensation; 
and on the 30th of November, 1826, a definite 
sum was determined on between the two Govern- 
ments, which was soon thereafter paid for the 
removed slaves. 
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Again: two vessels, with slaves on board, the 
Comet and Encomium, were wrecked, or put in in 
distress, at Nassau, on their way to New Orleans, 
and the slaves were liberated by the local author- 
ities of the island. The Federal Government made 


| 





demand upon that of Great Britain for damages | 


for the act of spoliation of private property, and 
compensation was made, and the money received 
into the Treasury and paid out to the claimants, 
under the act of February 18,.1843. Thus, the 
jritish Government, more just than a large por- 
tion of the people of some of the confederate States, 
admitted the right of property in slaves upon the 
high seas, and beyond the jurisdiction of local 
law, while under the national flag, and, upon the 
claim of the United States, paid the full value of 
those lawlessly seized and set at liberty by their 
own officers. 

A similar recognition of property in slaves, and, 
as such, its claim to Federal protection, runs 
through many of our early Indian treaties. In 
the treaty with the Delawares, made September 
17, 1778, they expressly contract to surrender 
slaves found among them. The last clause of 
article four is as follows: , 

“ And it is further agreed between the parties that neither 
shall entertain or give countenance to the enemies of the 
other, or protect, in their respective States, criminal fugi- 
tives, servants, Or slaves; but the same to apprehend and 
secure and deliver to the State or States to which such en- 
emies, criminals, servants, or slaves, respectively belong.”’ 

The same provision, in substance, and nearly 
in words, is contained in the treaty made with the 
Cherokees, November 28, 1785; in that made with 
the Choctaws, January 3, 1786; and in that made 
with the Chickasaws, January 10, 1786. 

These historical facts, resting upon a full ae- 
knowledgment of the right of property in slaves, 
demonstrates a policy not hostile but protective 
to the institution as it existed in the several States. 
They might be fortified by abundant citations 


from the annals of American jurisprudence. | | 


shall contentmyself with a few only, of undoubted 
authority with those who attempt to clothe the 
new dogma with the mantle of antiquity. In the 
case of the Commonwealth vs. Ames, decided in 
1836, and reported in 18 Pick. Rep. 193, in which 


itis held that the State constitution had abolished | 


slavery there, Chief Justice Shaw, in delivering || 


the opinion of the court, says: 
* But notwithstanding these strong expressions in the 


acts of the colonial Government, slavery, to a certain ex- | 


tent, seems to have crept in, not probably by force of law—for 
none such is found or known to exist—but rather, it may 
be presumed, from that universal custom prevailing through 


the Eurepean colonies in the West Indies, and on the con- | 


tincut of America, and which was fostered and encouraged 
by the commercial policy of the times. That it was so 
established is shown by this: that by several provincial acts 


passed at various timesin the early part of the last century, | 


slavery was recognized as existing in fact, and various regu- 
lations were prescribed in retereace to it.” 


And again, in the same opinion, he declares: 


“ But although slavery and the slave trade are deemed | 


contrary to natural right, yet it is settled by the judicial de- 


cisions of this country and of England that it is not contrary | 


to the law of nations.” 


A similar view of the subject is taken by the 
supreme court of Connecticut, in a habeas corpus 
case brought before it in 1837, and which is re- 
ported under the name of Jackson vs. Bullock, 
12Conn. Rep., 41. In delivering the opinion of a 
majority of the court, with which was the chief 
Jusuce, he expresses himself thus: 


“It is said, however, that this is net our law, because 
slavery exists here toa certain extent. Itcannot be denied 
that, in this State, we have not been entirely free from the 
evilof slavery ; and a small remnant still remains to remind 
Us of the fact. 
far those who are to expound the jaw are to give it effect, 
but no turther. How or when it was introduced into this 
State we are not informed. We find no traces of it in our 
earliest statutes. It probably crept in silently until it be- 
came sanctioned by custom or usage. Did it depend entirely 
Upon custom or usage, perhaps it would not be too late to 
inquire whether a custom soaitterly repugnant to the great 
principles of liberty, justice, and natural right, was that 


So far as slavery is sanctioned by law, so | 








reasouable custom which would claim the sanction of law. | 


But we find that, for nearly a century past, the system of sla- 
very has been, to a certain extent, recognized by various stat- 


ules, designed to ans regulate, and at last to abolish | 


it; and thus we think it 
least, of the Legislature.” 


I beg, also, to quote an extract from the dis- 


received the implied sanction, at 


senting oe of two of the judges, as delivered | 
0 


by one of them, (Judge Bissell.) He says: 


i 
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immemorial, has been, and to a certain extent now is, @ 
slaveholding State. This is too clear to admit of dispute. 
At what time or in what manner slavery was introduced, 
whether by force of some statutory provision, or in accord- 
ance with the commonly received opinions of the day, that 
the institution was not opposed to the laws of God, it is 
not easy, nor is it important, to ascertain. But as early 
as 1711, a statute was enacted recognizing slavery as then 
existing, and providing for the reguiation of the reciprocal 
rights and duties of masterandslave. Lt was then enacted 
that all slaves set at liberty by their owners, in case they 
come to want after they are set at liberty, shall be relieved 
by such owners, their heirs, executors, and administrators. 
This provision has been retained in every subsequent re 
Vision of our statutes, and was reénacted almost in terms 
at the revision of 1821.”° 


And in his able discussion of the subject, he 
adds: 


** Still. the principle was recognized and acted upon, that 


one man might have property in another; might command 


his services for life without compensation, and dispose of 
him as he would ofany other chattel.” 


Permit me to cite, to the same point, the very 
clear admission contained in the opinion of Judge 
McLean, in Prige’s case, which will be found 
at page 660 of the 16th volume of Peters’s Re- 
ports: 


** At an early period in our history, slavery existed in all 


| the coionies; and fugitives from labor were claimed and de 


livered up under a spirit of comity er conventional law 
among the colonies. ‘he Articles of Confederation con 

tained no provision on the subject, and there can be no doubt 
that the provision introduced into the Constitution was the 
result of experience and manifest necessity. A matter so 
delicate, important, and exciting, Was very properly intro 

duced into the organic law.”? 

Such is the unbroken current of authority to 
the fact of the almost universal diffusion and rec- 
ognized existence of the system of African slavery 
as the normal! condition of the race upon this con- 
tinent, and in opposition to the party dogma that 
denounces and seeks to denationalize it. But it 
is still urged that the policy of the fathers was 
decisively against its extension beyond the limits 
of the States, and that the Republican party only 
intend to carry that policy out. In proof of this, 
the restrictive ordinance of 1787, enacted for the 
government of the Northwest Territory, is ap- 


| pealed to. 


| here to say that I have listened with great pleas- 
|| ure to the able and generous speech immediately 


When the Federal Constitution went into op- | 


eration, it found this restrictive law in force, and 
it was only so far altered as to make its provisions 
conform to the change in the Government. But 
this enactment does not prove that such power 
was intended to be conferred upon the Federal 
Congress by a Constitution afterwards made, nor 
does the application of the restriction to territory 
lying immediately behind States which it was well 


|} understood would soon become free, and in the 


direct line of their westward emigration, show that 


| the principle was intended to be one of general 
If such was the purpose, it is difficult to || 


policy. 
assign a reason for their failure to give it expres- 
sion in comprehensive terms applicable to future 
territory acquired, or to insert it in the funda- 
mental law. 

But, whatever may be the force of the argument 
drawn from the fact, it stands confronted with 
other and opposing facts. 


The State of Kentucky, soon after, with the 


assent of Virginia, was admitted into the Union, 
slaveholding territory. The grants from North 
Carolina and Georgia, of the land between their 
west boundaries and the Mississippi river, were 
upon the express condition of its remaining there- 
after slaveholding territhry; and as such it was 
accepted and held by the Federal Government. 
If the northwestern territory was reserved for 
settlers from the free States, it is equally true that 
the other cessions were keptfree and open to the 
ingress of settlers from the slave States. Till-a 
recent period, indeed, all our acquisitions have 
been of slaveholding territory. ‘This was the con- 
dition of the territory obtained from Spain and 
from France. Nor, indeed, for the first half cen- 
tury of our national existence, was any successful 
attempt made to apply an anti-slavery restriction 
to them, except in the instance of the Missouri 
compromise line, in 1820, adopted as an alterna- 
tive for a measure still more obnoxious, and strik- 
ing directly at the equality of the States. 


But, Mr. Speaker, dismissing this topic, I pro- 
; — 


| pose to devote the remaining portion of my time 


|| toanexamination of the plansof pacification which 


“I maintain that the State of Connecticut, from time || have been offered to the House. And permit me 
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preceding my own. If there were found among 


all the Representatives of the people the same 


amicable and conciliatory temper as that evinced 
by the gentleman from Illinois, [Mr. Ke.ioge,} 
even yet we might hope not only for the retention 


_of the States now meditating the contingency of 


a withdrawal, but the restoration even to the Union 
of such as have already gone out. 

The SPEAKER. The hour fixed by the House 
for taking a recess has arrived. 

“Mr. WINSLOW. I move that, by unanimous 


consent, my colleague be allowed to close his 


remarks betore a recess Is taken. 


There was no objection; and it was so ordered. 

Mr. SMITH, of North Carolina. I cannot, 
Mr. Speaker, impart more force to the observa- 
tions have submitted than by incorporating 
among them an extract from the speech made in 
the Flouse the other day by the honorable gen- 
tleman from Ohio, [Mr. Hlowarp,] in which he 


recapitulates the many acts of wrong committed 


| compelled to contemplate. 


in the northern States, and which have produced 
results upon the public mind we are here this day 
He said: 

‘* Then, sir, in this case, itis very evident that the north- 
ern States were the aggressors ; and, if they really, at heart, 
desire the preservation of the Union, let them first correct 
the errors at home, Let them do equity before they demand 
equity at the hands of others. Let them come into court 
with clean hands and pure hearts, for they laid the foun- 
dation of the present ditliculties and dangers that now beset 
us, by the nullifying acts of their own Legislatures, Let 
the northern States immediately, and without delay, repeal 


, the obnoxious laws that now are upon their statute-books. 


Let them cease to obstruct the enforcement of the fugitive 
slave law. Let the executives of those States respond 
promptly to the legal demand of the southern States, and 
yicid up the fleeing criminal to justice, to be tried by the 


| laws of the States which he has violated, and not undertake 
| to obstruct the settled comity of States by the interposition 


of pettifogging technicality. Let them cease their inces- 
sant abuse, vilification, and misrepresentation of their 
southern brethrea. Let them cease to make crime honor- 
able by holding out rewards and inducements for its com 

mission. Let thei cease to commission and send forth 


| their emissaries to stir up the unsuspeeting slave to insur 
| rection, to murder, rape, arson, and ali othercrimes known 


| them cease to entice the slave from his master, 


and recognized by the ealendar—not that they have the 
slightest interest in the happiness and welfare of the slave, 
but that they may use his condition for political effect. Let 
and to re 

move him beyond his reach and control. Let them cease 
to endanger the liberty and happiness of twenty-six milion 
people to obtain that of four. Let them not stand up in 
the Halls of the national Legislature, and boast that they 
are eighteen million stroug, and they are prepared in their 
strength for their southern brethren if they do not submit 
to such terms as they may dictate. Let they themselves 


be loyal to the laws, the Constitution, and Union, before 


| the northern States? 


they demand and enforce loyalty at the hands of others. 
Let them do these things ; for every evil which I have enu- 
merated is in existence among them, and not one bas in 
the slightest degree, been exaggerated.” 


And again, in regard to the fugitive slave law, 
he proceeds: 


“Then, I ask, has this law been obeyed and enforced in 
Every one who is acquainted with 
the history of the country is ready to answer in the nega- 
tive. itis these acts of disobedience upon the part of the 
northern States that is so rapidly alienating the two sections 
from each other, and is digging an impassable gulf between 
people that should have always been one, and which de- 
mands at the hands of all loyal and law-abiding citizens an 
open condenmation and reproach. ‘Twelve of the northern 
States have not only refused to enforce its provisions, but 
have actually passed laws in direct violation of its spirit 


| and letter, and in hindrance of its execution.”’ 


This is the testimony of a northern man toa 
series of provocations of his own section, which 
are the primary and chief causes of the dangers 
and difficulties in which the country is involved. 

I cannot say what will be the policy of the State 
which my colleagues and myself have the honor 
to represent. I know that in all her past history, 
North Carolina has been true and faithful to all 
her covenant engagements under the Federal Con- 
stitution. Although, in commen with her south- 
ern sister States, she deeply feels the wrongs in- 
flicted on her, she has patiently endured them, and 
is unwilling to be a party to the destruction of *‘e 
fabric of Government which Washington and his 
compatriots formed and gave us, so long as her 
honor and her rights are safe within the Union. 
What her action will be, we shall soon know, 
through a convention of her people about to be 
called, whose voice, 1 may say for all, will be the 
rule of conduct for her own loyal citizens. 

There is time yet to make a peace-offering to 
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her. ‘There remains an interval in which those 
who hold in their hands the destinies of the Re- 
public may tender some reasonable guarantee and 
compromise, under which she may remain in the 
Confederacy, secure still in the possession of all 
her just rights. 

Politicians within her borders have not appealed 
toa disloyal sentiment among her people. It has 
never been prudent todo so. And-standing as 
she now does, by the side of the very State which 
first moved in the great drama of revolution, she 
maintains calmly her own steadfast position, 
strong in her attachment to the Union, and firm 
in her purpose to maintain inviolate all her own 
constitutional rights within it, if they can be. She 
has already, through her Legislature, pointed out 

hose remedial measures she deems material to 
arrest the progress of disunion. 

Early in the present session one of the few re- 
maining statesmen of the age which has passed, 
yet lingering awhile in the Senate, offered, in a 
spirit of conciliation, a plan of adjustment for our 
national dissensions, cau sull, not discouraged 
at their unkind reception, he asks that his prop- 
ositions may be submitted to the popular vote, 
that a response may come, not from politicians 
here, but from that mighty power behind, which 
will ultimately dispose of this and all other issues. 
‘The propositions came from a just and patriotic 
heart; from one soon to retire from the public 
service with the honors of along life devoted to 
his country’s good, and the affections of a grate- 
ful people; and whose retirement, during his re- 
maining years, | fervently trust may be blessed 
with the memory of successful efforts to preserve 
the peace of that country and restore harmony to 
its distracted parts! 

Shall there be hesitancy among us in going 
with him to the common altar, and pledging our 
united support to a plan so full of promise for the 
preservation and perpetuity of the Union? The 
men of this day and generation, who put them- 
selves in the way of the accomplishment of the 
patriotic object of the Senator from Kentucky, 
may have a fearful reckoning to make for results 
growing out of their persistent opposition. 

And now, what does this plan propose? I shall 
not enter into an examination of its other parts, 
but confine myself to that which disposes of the 
territorial question, in which lies the chief obstacle 
to a compromise. 

It must be remembered that, by the decision of 
the Supreme Court of the United States in the 
Dred Scott case, and admitted by the President 
elect himself, citizens of all the States, with their 
slaves and other property, have the right to enter 
upon any partof the public domain, and purchase 
and possess the same, according to the laws of the 


land. 


The proposition is, that the South shall secure a | 


recognition of this right under a common Consti- 
tution and Government, as declared by the court, 
to so much of the territory as lies south of the 
Missouri line, on the terms that the ingress of 
slavery upon territory north of it shall be pro- 
hibited. It is, in substance, to make partition 
between contending sections, whereby the North 
will have more than three fourths, and the South 
the residue of the entire territory now held by the 
General Government. 

‘l’o insure greater accuracy, I submit a tabular 
statement, furnished an honorable Senator from 
Kentucky, by the Commissioner of the General 
Land Office: 


Statement of the surface of each Territory in the United | 


States, showing the part norlh and the part south of the 
perallel of 36° 30° north latitude. 

















Whole North | South 
Territory. _., | Of parallel | of paratiel 
mncane | 36°30. | 36° 30. 
Sq. miles. | Sq. miles. | Sg. miles. 
eee 126,283 | 126,283 | - 
Nebraska,.... ap oa 342.438 342,438 | 
Minnesota..... .. 81,960 | 81,960 ; 
Washington ...... 193,071 | 193,071 | - 
New Mexico...... 256,309 40,629 215,680 
Oe | 220.196 220,196 | - 
ORI 67,020 16,730 | 50,290 
i 
| 1,987,977 | 1,021,397 | 265,970 


j 
' 





State of the Union—Mr. Smith. 


In this settlement, we simply ask that agitation 
may cease. We propose that an acknowledged 
right of emigration to the entire public domain 
may be conceded by all political parties to a frac- 
tional part. We ph not seek to exclude any of 
the population of the northern States from a joint 
occupancy of the portion open to emigration from 


i] ; 
_ human beings are property. 
| right to take their slaves as property under the 


} 
! 


| those which are slaveholding. The whole is open | 


/ a question, 


to the North; a very large part exclusively so. 

Mr. CAREY. | desire to ask the gentleman 
I desire to know if, by the decision 
of the court, you have all you can expect by the 
compromise, what is the necessity of that com- 
promise? 


Mr. SMITH, of North Carolina. The gentle- 


'man will allow me to ask him one question in 


reply. Will he carry that decision of the Supreme 


Court bona fide into execution? Will the North 


do that? 
Mr. CAREY. I have no disposition to resist 
the decision of any constituted judicial tribunal. 
Mr. SMITH, of North Carolina. I desire to 
know whether the gentleman recognizes the right 


of the slaveholder to protection of his property || 


according to the decisioy of the court? 
Mr.CAREY. Whenever that decision is made, 
we shall certainly acquiesce in it. 


Mr. SMITH, of North Carolina. Now, to 


| satisfy the gentleman, I will show that Mr. Lin- 


coln admits that that decision has been made. 

Mr. CAREY. I will relieve the gentleman 
from the necessity of doing that. I know the 
decision has been claimed; but that particular 
int Was not in issue, and it was never argued 
ohare the court. That was a side decision of the 
court. 


Mr. SIMMS. _ I would like to ask the gentle- 


/manaquestion. I understand that the gentleman 


| 


—— — 





denies that the Supreme Court of the United States, 
in the Dred Scott case, has decided the question 
that a citizen of a southern State is entitled to the 
protection of the Government for his slave prop- 
erty in the Territories of the United States, be- 


cause, he says, that question was not before the | 


court. I would ask the gentleman, if that ques- 
tion is made distinctly before the court, and the 
Supreme Court shall decide that the slaveholder 
in the United States is entitled to go into the Ter- 
ritories with his slave property, and to have it 
meer by a law of Congress, if necessary, will 
1e carry that decision into execution by voting 
for a law to protect that property ? 

Mr. CAREY. I deny that Congress has any 
power to pass a law to regulate property in any 
State or Territory. 

Mr. SICKLES. Suppose the court decides that 
it has? 

Mr. CAREY. When that decision is made, I 
will agree to it. 


Mr. SMITH, of North Carolina. That there 


| may be no misapprehension of what the court has 


decided, I beg to refer to the head notes of the case 
to which reference is made: 


** Every citizen has a right to take with him into the ter- 
ritory any article of property which the Constitution of the 
United States recognizes as property. 

* The Constitution of the United States recognizes slaves 
as property, and pledges the Federal Government to protect 
it. Aud Congress cannot cxercise any more authority over 
property of that description than it may constitutionally 
exercise over property of any other kind.” 


Again, in a speech made in New York, Feb- 


7 


| ruary 27, 1860, by the President elect, he uses this 


language: 


“ Perhaps you will say the Supreme Court has decided 
the disputed point in your favor, Not quite so. But, waiv- 
ing the lawyer’s distinction between dictum and decision, 
the courts have decided the question for you in a sort of 
way. The courts have substantially said: it is your con- 
stitutional right to take slaves into the Federal Territories, 
and to hold them there as property.” 


Now, I would be very glad to know from my 
friend from Ohio whether he is willing, in good 
faith, and in loyalty to that tribunal which is 


charged with the express duty, under the Consti- | 


tution, to decide constitutional questions, and 
questions arising under laws passed by the Con- 
gress of the United States, to give us the rights 
which such decisions secure ? 

Mr. CAREY. I certainly will. There is one 
question which I wish to be distinctly understood 
upon; and that is, that I never can recognize that 
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|| direct taxation to be imposed ? 
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If they have the 


Constitution, there is no question but that the 
property must be protected by the authority which 
protects other property or rights But I Say that 
es has not been decided by any court of 
the United States that I know of. 

Mr. SICKLES. 1 would ask the gentlem 


an if 


|| that question is not decided by the Constitution 


of the United States, in that clause which requires 

Mr. CAREY. 1 know that, in the Constity. 
tion, slaves are called persons; and they are 
resented as persons. 

Mr. SICKLES. Suppose, under the Consti- 
tution, direct taxes are imposed: would slaves be 
regarded as persons or property ? 

Mr. CAREY. I cannot answer questions put 
by so many persons. 

Mr. SMITH, of North Carolina. I must re- 
sume myargument. Mr. Speaker, the great error 
of gentlemen upon the other side is produced by 
supposing that there is an incompatibility betwee) 
persons and property. Slaves may be persons 
and they may be property. Our slaves are rec. 
ognized as persons when shey are counted as part 
of the population upon which representation js 
based; as property when they are required to be 
surrendered by the States into which they escape 
when fleeing from the owner’s service. “Let me 
illustrate this point by a short quotation from the 
argument of Mr. Curtis, in the case already re- 
ferred to: . 

“Tt cannot be denied that the general principles of inter- 
national law are broad enough to cover this case. Slaves 
are looked upon in all codes in two lights, as persons and as 
property.” 

They are, then, both persons and property. 
They are not mere chattels, but also moral and 
responsible beings; and the use of such a term in 
describing them, which apparently denies them 
such attributes, and has doubtlessly produced 
much unfounded prejudice at the North, only 
proves a total misunderstanding of the nature of 
the relations of masterand slave. Slaves are pun- 
ishable for the crimes they commit. The master 
has only such control over the person of his slaves 
as is necessary for the purpose of securing the full 
enjoyment of his services. They are regarded as 


rep- 


| persons within the protection of the laws which 


are thrown as safeguards around human life. But 
they are at the same time in subjection to others 
to whom their labor belongs. ‘There is no incom- 
patibility between the two. Obedience and pro- 
tection are their correlative duties and rights. 

I have already said that the Crittenden propo- 
sition only offers us a part of the public territory 


|—less than one fourth of the whole—upon the 


conditions and terms on which we are now at 
liberty to occupy and enjoy every acre of It. 
Why, then, it has been asked, do we desire lim- 


_itations upon rights we already possess? and 


why do we require any constitutional change in 
reference to the Territories? The answer is ob- 
vious. It is for the purpose of having quiet and 
repose; it is that we may come to a common lUn- 
derstanding of our respective rights and duties; 
that hereafter slavery may cease to be, as for the 
first thirty years of the Republic it was not, a 
subject of political agitation. This is what the 
South secures, and in securing so much, she sur- 
renders to the exclusive occupany and control of 
northern labor; more than three fourths of tie 

ublic land. Is this an unreasonable request: 
Present itto any plain, fair-minded man; ask him 
if, as the North declares, free and slave labor can- 
not associate together upon common territory, 
without degrading the former, there can be any 
injustice in making such partition as will appro- 
priate to each a part? . 

True, it may prove a*barren right. We may be 
unable to retain ultimately a single foot of slave- 
holding territory. But we shall have established 
a principle of equality of right, by which the pop- 
ular mind will be quieted, and a fertile cause 0! 
strife removed. We may bring to a peaceful con- 
clusion embittéred controversies which have 1m 
pelled us to the brink of national dissolution, and 
restore among alienated States such relations of 
amity and good will as bound them in harmony 
ere the introduction of this element of sectional 
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discord, at the admission of Missouri into the | 
Union. 
A word or two more,and Iam done. Remarks 
have been made upon this floor calculated to stir | 
up unnatural resentments in the hearts of the 
people. A leader of the Republican party, the 
honorable gentleman from Ohio, (Mr. Snerman,] 
declares, if we cannot adjust our difficulties, we | 
must fight. He and others insist that the forts 
and other property of the United States in pos- | 
session of the seceding States must be reciaimed, | 
and that the Army and Navy, if need be, should | 
be used for their recovery. Although couched in 
language most unexceptionable— executing the 
laws and maintaining the Constitution—the prop- 
osition conveys a meaning which cannot be mis- 
understood by any one who seriously contem- | 
plates the practical and necessary consequences of | 
the policy of coercion. It leads directly to inter- | 
nal, general war. It means that the people of the 
United States shall stand hereafter, face to face, | 
not as now, representatively in these Halls of | 
legislation, to deliberate upon grave matters of | 
common concern, but in armed array, to settle 
elsewhere disputes which should admit of peace- 
ful solution here. Let me warn those into whose 
hands the Federal authority will soon pass against 
forcing the issue to such extremity. Far better, 
if separation and division must come, and the 
States cannot remain in Union longer, that they | 
part in amity 
I rejoice that there are at the North gallant and 
true men, still willing to stand by the constitutional 
rights of every section. I cannot omit mention 
of one,a young and gifted Senator, brave on other 
fields, but with higher moral courage on that arena 


of his well-won fame, who earliest among the | 


friends of conciliation lifts his voice, in words of 
solemn remonstrance against a rash and fatal pol- 
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icy, that pursued, would light throughout the 
land the flames of fratricidal strife. May his elo- 
quent appeal, ere it be too late, meet an answering 


echo from his countrymen, which shall rescue the | 


nation from the only greater calamity than disu- 
nion—civil war, with its train of unutterable woes 
and sorrows. 

But, I turn to more cheering signs, whose light 
breaks through the over-hanging darkness. 


The || 


North seems awakening to a sense of the impend- | 
ing peril. Deputations of her ablest and best men 


are bringing to our doors the collected will of the 
people, demanding of their representatives the 
prompt settlement of the question. Two hundred 
and fifty thousand voices have spoken, command- 
ing the adoption of the Crittenden plan, or some 
other substantially its equivalent. Shall we ac- 
cept these tokens as evidence of a returning sense 
of what is due an injured section? Willthe North 
agree to that adjustment? I desire not to look 
beyond the failure of all attempts to compromise. 

The South expects, and anxiously awaits, the 
response to the offering of the Senator from Ken- 


tucky. Adopt it, and the shadows will flee from | 


the political firmament. Again, I believe, we shall 
see every star blazing in its original brightness 
vpon the nation’s banner. 
hope, that prostrate old oak, lying at the root of 


the young palmetto over our heads, may be no | 


longer the emblem of a subverted and broken 
Union; and in the returning brotherhood of our 
early days, we shall find fresh assurances for the 
perpetuity of institutions, the birth-right of this 
and the inheritance of succeeding generations. 
Those will have done much to deserve the regards 
of posterity who, by word or act, may do aught 
toaccommodate existing differences and reawaken 
those feelings which animated our soldiers when 
they stood in serried ranks upon the fields of the 
Revolution in defense of American liberty, and 


our fathers when they afterwards met in council |, 


to secure and establish it. 

One noble-life was sacrificed for the compro- 
mises of 1850. It is embalmed in the memory of 
& grateful people. And what is life worth; what 
all the honors, emoluments, and offices which 
men can bestow, when contrasted with the high 
and noble service of saving the liberties, the rights, 
and interests of a whole nation of freenten, and of 
preserving and perpetuating the only form of free 
government that now inspires the hopes and glad- 
dens the hearts of oppressed humanity through- 
out the world. God speed its consummation ! 


Then, we may even | 
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STATE OF THE UNION. 


SPEECH OF HON. WM. E. SIMMS, 
OF KENTUCKY, 
In THE Hovse or ReprResENTATIVES, 
February 9, 1861. 


The House having under consideration the report from 
the select committee of thirty-three— 


Mr. SIMMS said: 
Mr. Speaker: The history of the world fur- 
nishes but few instances where men, exercising 


tions of power and place, and subordinated to the 
public good every selfish ambition. 
There have been such instances, sir; and when- 


has been displayed, the historian has recorded the 
act; and that act itself was immortality. Time 


throw of empires, effacing them from the map of 
nations; but neither time nor revolution can impair 


be encouraged to act upon this occasion by the 
example of the good and great of every age and 
country, let us not forget that, even among men, 


pardonable of all moral wrongs. 
| ever undertaken to prescribe penalties for this 
offense. 
universal execration of all mankind. 

If such, sir, be the character of ** man’s ingrati- 


high public trusts, have turned from the seduc- | 


ever and wherever this noblest of public virtues | 


and revolution may work the disruption and over- | 


the imperishable deeds of patriotism that will ever | 
cluster around their history. While we may thus | 


ingratitude has ever been esteemed the most un- || 
No society has | 


Its punishment has been fixed in the | 


tude to man,’’ what must be the moral turpitude | 


of this offense when it rises to the dignity of a 
nation’s guilt, not only towards all mankind but 
against high Heaven itself! From the day, sir, 

our fathers and mine left the shores of the Old 

Vorld, severing the ties of kindred, and looking 
for the last time upon the land that gave them 
birth, a kind and ever-watchful Providence seems 
to have held not only their destiny, but also that 
of their children after them, in the very hollow 
of Hishand. Froma few wandering exiles in this 





within and without, seeking to lay the founda- 
tions of a Government upon the eternal principles 
of justice and equality, in a few short years we 


front rank of the nations of the earth. Over this 


late at no distant period when its every river and 


commerce; when its every hill and valley would 


the sound of our industry; and thus standing, sir, 
| with the eyes of the world upon us, with the im- 


|| pulses of every generous heart with us, with the 


glories of the past around us, and the hopes of 
the future before us, we are now about to dash 


ours, and all that might be ours, in the mournful 


this enough. The blackest crime in the annals 
of human guilt must yet be added to make com- 
plete this last sad chapter in our history. War, 
sir, civil war, with all its untold horrors, must 
close the scene. Sir, the time will come when 
the events of this day will rise up in judgment 
against the guilty of this hour. 
And, sir, standing in the very presence of events 
so momentous as these, what has been the con- 
duct of the dominant party upon this floor? Sir, 
I charge, in the presence of this House, and I defy 
contradiction, that there has not been a day, nor 
an hour, since this Congress met, when it was 
not within the power of the Republican party to 





public. And yet, with the very destiny of the 
nation in their hands, and a responsibility so high, 
so sacred, resting upon them, they have closed 
their cars to every appeal of justice, have spit 


| have seen the Union crumble to pieces at their 
very feet, and heard its very heart-strings break, 
one by one; and now, at this very moment, stand- 


bear the impress of our civilization, and echo to | 


then western wilderness, menaced by dangers | 


have, as if by magic, sprung forward in the very | 
vast continent we could cast our eyes, and caleu- | 


sea would become the channels of our trade and | 


ruins of a dismembered nationality. Nor, sir, is | 
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and this oply: ** The Chicago platform must be 
maintained.’’ Party allegiance is thus made of 
higher obligation than a love of country. The 
Constitution is nothing; the Unionis nothing; all 
must be offered up upon the altar of party. Sir, 
shall the destiny of this Government turn upon 
the mere cast of a party die? Shall it be rattled 
away? 

What is party or party power? Weare here, 
to-day, fretting outa brief existence, and strutting 
upon the stage of life; to-morrow we may be 
‘* food for worms,’’ when ‘two paces of the vilest 
earth’? will be room enough. but our actions— 
these will live after us, and prove to the world 
whether we ever deserved to live atall, and whether 


| we have not been more of acurse than a blessing 


in our age and generation. Sir, is this Chicago 
platform to be maintained, because it embodies 
the very essence of the Constitution and the 
very principles upon which the Government was 
founded? Sir, I charge that the leading and vital 
principle of that platform is in direct violation of 
the Constitution, and that that principle, in its 
application to the public policy of this country, 
has worked the disruption of the Government. 
It asserts the power, coupled with* the duty, on 
the part of the national Congress, to exclude sla- 
very from every inch of the common Territories 
of the United States. Congress has no such power, 
and that question has been determined by the high- 
est judicial tribunal known to this Government. 
Here is the decision of the Supreme Court, ren- 
dered in the Dred Scott case, upon this very point. 
Referring to the act of Congress prohibiting sla- 


| very north of the line of 36° 30’, known as the 
| Missouri restriction, the court said: 


** Upon these considerations, it is the opinion of the court 
that the act of Congress which prohibited a citizen from 
holding and owning property of this kind [slave property } 
in the Territories of the United States north of the line 
therein mentioned, is not warranted by the Constitution, 


| and is therefore void.”’ 


The people of the southern States, in insisting 
upon their right to enter with their slave prop- 
erty the common Territories of the United States, 
and in protesting against this principle in your 
party platform that would exclude them, have 


| asked and demanded nothing that is not guaran- 
tied to them by the Constitution. Can this Union 


be maintained by violating the Constitution? Did 
not the Constitution form the Union? Can there 
be any Union when the Constitution is destroyed ? 
The Republican party insist upon a palpable vio- 
lation of the Constitution, and yet claim to be the 
friends and defenders of the Union. They have 
worked a disruption of the Government, and now 
propose to use the Army and Navy of the United 


| States to murder and butcher others for the wrong 


and injustice they themselves have done. Of all 


|| the crimes, sir, that have ever been perpetrated in 
this bright vision to the earth, insult with ingrat- || 
itude the God of our fathers, and sink all that is | 


the name of liberty and law, this is the most un- 
blushing. Upon their heads rests alone the re- 
sponsibility of overthrowing the Republic; and 
history, impartial history, will so record it. 

But, sir, to waive the constitutional right of the 
South in this controversy, and rest the whole 
question upon the principles of eternal justice, 
as between man and man, and man and God, 


| what higher right have you of the North to enter 


the common Territories of the Union with your 
property than the people of the South? Was it 
alone acquired by your blood and,treasure? No, 


|| sir. Have you exclusive privileges, as American 
| citizens, under the Constitution? No, sir. From 


have reached forth their hand and saved the Re- | 


upon ee osition of peace and conciliation, || 


ing as they do upon the ruins of a dismembered | 


| Government, they meet the discontents of the 
| land only with the threats of power and slaughter. 


| And for this strange and unnatural conduct, what | 


| plea of justification has been made? This, sir, | 


| sir. 


what source of power, then, do you derive this 
exclusive right? From the Constitution? No, 
You claim it alone from the source of sec- 


| tional popular power, in direct violation of the 


Constitution. Do you affect amazement that the 


| South should protest against this, and that dis- 


content should fill the land? Is it the mere terri- 
tory you demand, and the last dollar of its value 
you seek? Then why notaccept the proposition of 
adjustmentsubmitted by Mr.Critrenpen? North 


| of 36° 30’ there are one million six hundred thou- 


sand square miles of territory, while south of it, 
there are only two hundred and seventy thousand 
Square miles. From the most reliable estimates in 
the Department, the territory north of this line is 
worth twenty times as much as that south of the 
line. You thus get, by this division, nineteen outof 
every twenty dollars of its aggregate value in 


ro 
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money; and five out of every six acres of its actual | 


area. Does your sense of justice demahd more than 


this? You will scarcely have the courage to look | 


an honest man in the face, 
Why, then, reject the proposition? You reply that 
the Crittenden proposition proposes to recognize 
and protect slavery south of the line; that, in this 
respect, it yroposes to incorporate the principles 
of tne Breckinridge platform, to that extent, in the 
Constitution; and rather than submit to that you 
will overthrow the Government. , 

The proposition of Mr. Crittenden proposes 
to meorporate the principles of no party platform 
in the Constitution south of that line. It only 
proposes to incorporate, in terms more clear and 
distinct, the principles of the Constitution itself 


and demand more. | 


State of the Union—Mr. Simms. 








swered it, it is enough to say that he beat Joshua 
R. Giddings for Congress, upon the ground that 
he (Giddings) was not sound upon the abolition 
question. Who, sir, ever desired to force sla- 


|| very upon an unwilling people? If we of the 
| South should assume that position, we would be 


as it now exists, and as they have been determ- | 


ined and expounded by the Supreme Court of 
the United States. As a set-off to this, does it 
not also propose to incorporate the principles of 


|| denied, as 
an 


the Chicago platform in the Constitution, north | 


of that line, so-far as the exclusion of skvery 
from that territory is concerned? Is it unreason- 


able, in an adjustment of difficulties upon which | 


hinges the very destiny of the Republic between 
the contending sections, that the principles of the 
Constitution, as now expounded by the courts, 
should be clearly defined in relation to the terri- 
tory south of that line; when, by this same prop- 
osition, a new principle, in direct violation of the 
Constitution as now expounded, is to be incor- 


porated in the Constitution for the government of || 
five sixths of the whole territory of the United | 
By the principles of | 


States north of that line? 
this proposed adjustment, the South gains noth- 
ing except a mere definition of their rights to one 
sixth of the territory which exists to-day in the 


oo 


whole publiedomain under the Constitution, with- | 


out amendment; while the North gains the estab- || 


lishment of a new principle for their exclusive 
benefit in five sixths of the whole territory, where 
to-day that exciusive right does not exist under 


the Constitution unamended in one single inch of 


it. This proposition can have in it but one fea- 


ture to commend it to the approval of the South, | 


and that is this: it proposes an everlasting set- 


tlement of this long-contested issue between the | 
North and the South; it proposes peace, now and |; 


forever, upon this vexed question, 
In that spirit alone have we signified a willing- 
ness to accept it. By it, we are surrendering our 


lic domain, in order that we may have quict and 
repose in that barren region which may remain 
to us. And, sir, will this proposition be accepted 
by the North? We have yet to see the first evi- 
dence of that character upon this floor. And why? 

Mr. STANTON. I would reply, that slave- 
holding civilization is not a desirable form of civ- 
ilization; that it ought not to be extended; and I 


will not force it upon any people against their | 
' 


will. If the people of any portion of these Uni- 


ted States, few or many, in any Territory, do not || 


desire the establishment of slavery among them, | 


I will never vote to impose itupon them. Again, 
I would not vote for the Crittenden proposition, 
because it includes within it all future acquisi- 
tions; that is, the whole Republic of Mexico, and 
South America, perhaps; and, through its instru- 
mentality, the slaveholding power of the Confed- 
eracy would ultimately control the Government. 

Mr. SIMMS. Would you vote for the Crit- 
tenden proposition with the clause in reference to 
future acquisitions stricken out? 

Mr. STANTON. I have answered that prop- 
osition already. I would not. If slavery is es- 
tablished in the Territory of New Mexico and 
Arizona, all future acquisitions, whether their 
status is fixed now or not, will follow the condi- 
tion of the contiguous territory; so that if you 
now settle, by constitutional provision or by law, 
that those Territories shall be slaveholding Ter- 
ritories, you practically establish the proposition 
that all future acquisitions, attached and contig- 
uous to them, shall be slaveholding Territories 
and States. 

Mr. SIMMS. The distinguished gentleman 
from Ohio has answered my question just as Ud 
expected. It is hostility to the institution of sla- 
very. He has answered it as his colleague who 
has just addressed this House would have an- 
swered it; and to know how he would have an- 





| States. 


as radically wrong as the Republicans, who now 
insist that we shall not have slavery when we 
want it in the common Territories. 

The gentleman’s other objections land him ex- 
actly where he was at the beginning, dead against 
every proposition of adjustment that does not 
amount to a total exclusion of slavery from every 
inch of territory now belonging to the United 
It will be remembered, too, that the gen- 


| tleman is one of the most conservative members 


of his party upon this floor. 
in his speech, delivered a few days since, he 
understood him, that there could be 
such thing as property in man, 
Mr. STANTON. I hope the gentleman will 
not pass from this point in the discussion, in ref- 
erence to the position taken by me in a former 
speech, without permitting me to correct him. 
Mr. SIMMS. Have I mistaken your position? 
Mr. STANTON. Certainly. 
Mr SIMMS. Then you shall correct me. 
Mr. STANTON. I certainly never intended 
to be understood, and I never said, that slaves 


| were not property in the States, by virtue of whose 
| laws and usages they were recognized as slaves. 


|| Science in its requirements. 


I did say that, according to my construction of the 
Constitution, it did not recognize slavery beyond 
the territorial limits of the States by virtue of 
whose laws and usages slavery was established. 
That is my position. 

Mr. SIMMS. You do not now say that there 
can be such a thing as property in man, even 
in the States where slavery exists; you only say 
that, in your judgment, the Constitution does 
not recognize such property beyond the limits of 
the State tolerating it. You and the Supreme 
Court differ upon this point, materially; and as 
you and your party are, at this time, very anx- 
ious to enforce the laws, even to the extermination 
of the people of the seceding States, I call upon 
you to regard the obligation of this law, that will 
be less bloodless, if not less painful, to your con- 
Here is the law, as 
expounded by the Supreme Court; not a law 


| passed by Congress, but the law of the Constitu- 
rights of equality in five sixths of the whole pub- || 


tion you have sworn to support: 
** Now, as we have already said, in an earlier part of this 
opinion, upon a different point, the right of property in a 


slave is distinctly and expressly affirmed in the Constitu- 
tion. And no word can be found in the Constitution which 


gives Congress a greater power over slave property,or which 
entities property of that kind to less protection than prop- 
erty of any otber description.” 

This, sir, is the language of the Supreme Court, 
declaring that the right of property in slaves is 
distinctly and expressly affirmed in the Constitu- 
tion. 1 have already shown that the Court de- 
clared the Missouri restriction unconstitutional, 
because it excluded slavery from any part of the 
Territories of the United States. This, I should 


|| think, would settle this point. Will erm 


then,enforce thislaw? No, sir; he and his party, 


| when it comes to enforcing laws recognizing and 


protecting the rights of the people of the South in 
the common Territories, immediately fall back 
upon their allegiance to that * higher law than the 
Constitution,’’ which means practically that all 
laws and constitutional provisions in favor of the 
rights of the people of the South are void, accord- 
ing to their consciences, and shall not therefore be 
enforced. Their idea of enforcing the laws is, 
that all that operate against the South shall be 
enforced, even if it hangs the last man of them; 
while all that operate in their favor shall be omit- 
ted in the enforcing list. 

But again: if the Constitution does not recog- 
nize property in slaves beyond the limits of the 
slave States, why did the Government of the Uni- 
ted States undertake to protect this species of 
property for twenty years upon the high seas, 
after it was organized by an express provision of 
the Constitution guarantying the African slave 
trade? Why insert the clause in the Constitution 
requiring fugitives fram service to be returned by 
the non-slaveholding States? If the position of 
the gentleman be true, the moment a slave places 
his foot upon the soil of Ohio, the right of prop- 
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erty vested by the local law of Kent ose 
If the Conuiieiken of the United oe 
recognize his right of property, the laws of Ohin 
certainly do not. The laws of Kentucky do a 
operate in Ohio; under what law or principle m2 
he be reclaimed? This position of the gentleman 
brings the Canada shores to the borders of i 
Ohio river. . 

Mr. STEVENSON. I would ask the gentleman 
from Ohio, as a lawyer, how it is that the Goy 
ernment of the United States has made r , 
tion upon foreign Governments for slave 
upon the high seas? 

Mr. STANTON. I do not know the cases to 
which the gentleman refers, or the treaties under 
which the reclamations were made; but I can easi- 
ly understand that the Federal Government might 
very well, by treaty stipulations, provide 
pensation for the rights created by State 
without making any constitutional recognit 
the title beyond the limits of the State, 

Mr. SIMMS. Mr. Speaker, it would be agree. 
able to continue this running debate, as jt js | 
far the most certain method of arriving atthe tryt};- 
and that alone I seek in this discussion; ag by jt. 
I am willing that the South may stand or fall, not 
only in the judgment of men, butbefore the great 
tribunal of that unerring Judge, at whose bar we 
must all at last appear. But there are other vital 
issues, to which I wish to refer within the time 
allowed me by the rules of the House. 

I will say, in conclusion up6n this point for 
the present, and I challenge contradiction in this 
House, that nine tenths of the Republican party 
who have addressed this committee during this 
discussion and during the last session of Con- 
gress, have denied, unconditionally, that there 


es am 


eclama- 
8 seized 


com- 
laws, 
1on of 


-can be any such thing as property in man. This, 


sir, is the position of the Republican party upon 
this question, as declared by its representative 
men upon this floor, and in the other end of the 
Capitol. This position strikes not only at the 
question of slavery in the States, but wherever else 
it may exist. If this proposition be true, the ten- 
ure by which the people of the southern States 
hold their $4,000,000,000 worth of slave property, 
will dissolve that very moment when the courts of 
this country are to be infected with this diseased 
public sentiment. 

Mr. Speaker, I now approach the main and 
vital point involved in this contest—the point 
upon which this whole matter must hinge now 
and hereafter. And that point is this: Whoare 
responsible for the calamities that have befallen 
the country? Who have imperiled its peace and 
duration? Who, in the final account in history, 
in the judgment of men, and before high Heaven, 
must incur the sentence of guilt? 

Sir, whatever may have been the crimes of na- 
tions or men, none have been so hardy or unblush- 
ing as to adinit their perpetration from an inherent 
love of wrong and injustice; nor will this ever be 
the case while conscience and virtue hold in their 
hands the rod of remorse to whip us around the 
world. While I admit that, in most matters of 
controversy between men, all right is not on one 
side, and all wrong on the other, yet I maintain, 
in the main and vital issues as now existing be- 
tween the different sections of the country, that 
the present discontent in the minds of the people of 
the South has been caused solely by the unjustifia- 
ble attacks of the anti-slavery party of the North 
upon their rights under this Government. _ 

Sir, these causes of discontent have not existed 
merely for a day or a year. They do not alone 
relate to the election of Mr. Lincoln, as his friends 
allege. They have been accumulating and gath- 
ering ee and assuming more dangerous an 
alarming forms, with every advance in our his- 
tory; until at last, they have sapped the very foun- 
dations of the Governmentand subverted the Con- 
stitution. They consist of no one act, but of an 
aggregation of acts. They exist in the character, 
history, object, and purpose of the anti-slavery 
organization of the free States. They sprang trom 
religious bigotry, self-righteousness, fanaticism, 
demagoguery, and a general desire on the part of 
that party tointermeddle with the affairs of others, 
to the neglect of their own. They first revealed 
themselves in this House more than forty years 
ago, in the character of abolition petitions, pray- 
ing that slavery might be abolished in this Dis- 
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trict. From that day to this, the whole South 
»ave united in one voice of protest against the 
switation of this question of slavery in the national 


Coneress. These protests have not been regarded ; 
nd the result is, that we to-day behold the fruits 
of this agitation in a dismembered Union. — 

Now, sir, | propose to discuss these issues 
frankly. 1 propose to discuss the a of the 
Republican party, as proclaimed by themselves 
upon this floor, as proclaimed by their President 
elect, and as illustrated by their votes in this 
House. And to this end, I shall address myself 
to gentlemen on the other side of this Chamber. 

Nowsir, in plain words, in honest words—with- 
out any circumlocution of logic or party evasions, 
mental reservations, or anything else that makes 
up the capital stock in trade of small politicians, 
trimmers, demagogues, hypocrites, mongrels, or 
enthusiasts, either North or South, Eastor West— 
what are the real issues between the anti-slavery 
party of the free States, which is the dominant 


party in those States, and the people of the South? | 


Vhat are the causes of southern discontent? 
Who is right? Who is wrong? Let the truth, the 
whole truth, and nothing but the truth, be told, 
and “let justice be done, if the heavens fall.”’ Ifthe 
South is in the wrong, let her fall. I will claim 
for her no quarter, or extenuation. If right, let 
her stand forever by the right. If the North be 
wrong, let her recede. It 1s more just that she 
should abandon the wrong, than that the South 
should surrender the right. 

1. The plain issue, then, is this: Domestic sla- 
very existsin the southern States. Itdid exist inall 
the colonies when the Declaration of Independ- 
ence was declared. It existed in twelve out of 
thirteen States when the present Union was 
formed. The northern States that were parties to 
the original compact, abolished it by selling their 
slaves to the people of the southern States. The 
people of the southern States claim the right of 
property in their slaves; and claim that this right 
is affirmed in the Constitution by express pro- 
vision. The North denies this. The South ap- 

eals to the decision of the Supreme Court. The 
North denounces the court and spurns its decis- 
sion, because it decided against them. The South 
then inquires whether the North regarded slaves 
as property, when, for twenty years, by an ex- 
press provision in the Constitution, (made irre- 
pealable for their benefit,) they reserved the right 
to import them from Africa, flooding the southern 
States with them; selling them with all the muni- 
ments of title, and receiving a consideration, as 
the purchase price for such property, in dollars 
and eents? The North prefers to waive this point 


in the argument; memory is bad; circumstances | 
alter cases; no more money now to be made out | 
g is right or re- | 
ligious but what will pay. ‘The North—honor- 
able men, sincere men; we areall honorable men, | 


of the African slave trade; nothin 


sincere men; and if not, it is high time we were 
trying to be—cannot understand how any one can 


be so stupid as not to comprehend that the man | 


who sold slaves, that he then said was property 
—gave title to them as such; received the money 
for them as such; still retains the money as such, 
but which he now says is not property, and never 


was—is not a better Christian and a more honest | 
man than the dupe who believed what he said, | 
bought his property, and paid him the money for | 
it. The South—honorable men, credulous men, | 


plain men—cannot understand how any man at 
this day, who sold slaves as property, received 
the money for them as such, and still retains the 
money for them as such, can assume, reasonably, 
any plous superiority over the one who still re- 
tains the property thus bought and paid for, while 
this money still jingles in the seller’s pocket. The 


South thinks that, if slavery be a sin, they who | 


would have their rower clean, who would stand 
acquitted before Heaven and earth from all com- 


plicity with it, cannot escape until they disgorge | 


the price of it. 

hese, sir, are the common-sense views of the 
people of the South upon this subject. The North 
cannot appreciate this style of argument. They 


insist that common sense always was the enemy | 
of metaphysies, transcendentalism, and house-top | 


righteousness; and that it is not fair or learned to 
‘smount pretentious logic, pampered pride, and 
vainglorious boast, with plain and simple truth. 
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2. The people of the South claim the right to | They declare that they hold slavery to be the great 
| occupy, jointly with the people of the North, the | dragon of the earth, ** the sum of all villainties:’’ 

common Territories of the United States, and the || that it ** must be limited to its present bounds;”’ 
| right to take with them their slave property, and || *must be ameliorated, must be overthrown;” 





' 
} 
| have it protected there, when necessary, under the || ‘* and must be placed where the public mind will 
laws and flag of a common Government. They || rest in the belief that it isin the course of ultimate 
| claim that the Government of the United States || extinction;’’ and to this end they will speak of 
was formed to protect every right of the Ameri- || it, write of it, and preach of it, as they please, 
can citizen to life, liberty, and property; that when |) let the results be what they may. ‘* You of the 
their fathers entered into the Federal compact, it |} South shall not judge of your own rights in this 
was upon the express condition that they and || Government, nor shall the Supreme Court do it 
their children after them were not to be denied | for you. We will not occupy jointly with you 
any of the rights, immunities, and benefits of this |} the common Territories, nor will we divide them 
common Government. with you. If you desire domestic peace, you 

The North makes no issue of fact upon these || must surrender slavery. We will not interfere 
propositions; but claims that slavery is in violation || with it by legislation in the States where it exists; 
of the Divine law and natural right; that it is not || but while you retain it, you shall neither live in 
recognized by the Constitution; that it outlaws || the Union in peace, nor shall you go out of it in 
the slaveholder from the common protection of || peace; and whatever may be the obligations of 
the Government; that all men are created free and || compacts or constitutions, we will not recognize 
equal; and if the Constitution recognizes this right || it socially, morally, or politically; and to this end 
of protection to slave property in the common || we declare that ‘it is the duty of the Federal 
Territories, they will not regard it, recognizing || Government to give freedom to every human be- 
an obligation to a higher law than the Constitu- || ing and interdict-slavery wherever Congress has 
tion, regulating their conduct. the constitutional power to legislate on the sub- 

3. The people of the South affirm that they have || ject.”. And further, that no more slave States 
the right to regulate their domestic institutions in || shall ever be admitted into this Union; and, while 
their own way; that they never have interfered || we thus develop free institutions, and organize 
with the domestic institutions of the North; that || and admit additional free States, as a necessary 
the people of the northern States have no just |} consequence, we will, to that extent, destroy the 
right to assail their institutions in the national || power of the slave States, by surrounding them 
Congress; no rightto assail them by their press, |} with hostile communities to assail their institu- 
their pulpits, their legislative acts, and their party || tions; and thus and in this manner we will drive 
organizations; no right to seek to degrade them || them inch by inch from their present possessions, 
before the civilized world; that they are entitled || until, ultimately, the slave and the slavelolder 
to domestic peace; are entitled to be secure in their || will be drivenand huddled together in the extreme 
persons and property against theft, lawless inva- || South, where a crisis will be reached and passed, 
sion, and threatened insurrection. beyond which it cannot endure.”’ 

The North repties that they do not regard sla- These, sir, are the issues between the North 
very as a desirable form of civilization; thatit isa || and the South. These are the issues that have 
scandal and a blot upon our national escutcheon, || workedadisruption of the Government; that have 
asin, a wrong—morally, socially, and politically; || rent asunder the ties of blood, kindred, and coun- 
and as such, they wil! assail it in the national || try. And here, upon a mere statement of these 
Congress, in their press, their poycees as such, || issues, without argument or comment, the South 
they will exclude it from the ‘Territories, and || may safely consent to rest her cause, to await the 
place it under the ban of the Government. The || impartial verdict of all men and all history. There 
privileges of a free press and free speech are never || never was an issue in which the riSht was more 
to be surrendered; and by virtue of these privi- || clearly on one side, and the wrong on the other. 
leges they will establish in the free State a public || Shall the right be condemned and the wrong bé 
sentiment hostile to it, whether it disturbs the || vindicated? Never! never! God is just, sir; and 
domestic peace, the security of life, liberty, or || His providence will defend the right. Let us not 
property, of the people of the South, or not. deceive ourselves. We are to-day deliberating 

4. The North affirms that slavery is a sin, and || over the prostrate form of the Republic—stricken 
therefore the slaveholder is nota fit communicant || down in the pride of its strength, as the very sin- 
at the sacraments of a common religious faith. || ews of its manhood were nervingitsarms to grasp 
The southern Christian replies, that holding com- || withintheirembrace the continent. Stricken down 
munion with men who evace constitutional obli- || in the very mid-noon of its glory, it lies at this 
gations they have assunied to perform under the || moment the prey of conspirators and evil coun- 
obligations of an oath, and who, in the name of || selors. 

Christianity, undertake to shape a public senti- Sir, the guilty cannot escape the responsibility 
ment that eventuates in lawless invasion of sister || of this terrible crime by shouting, in this Hall, 
States, the abduction of their property, and the || treason! treason! The very men, sir, who for the 
murder of their citizens, and finally the subvers- || last two months have been loudest in their denun- 
ion of the Government itself, would not increase || ciations of treason and disunion upon this floor, 
their respectability or their happiness either in || are the very men who have infused into our body- 
this world or the one to come; and hence, upon this |} politic the seeds of death. Anti-slavery fanaticism 
point, they are content to abandon all religious || and its advocates have betrayed the nation, and 
fellowship; but while they assent to this, they still || history will so record it. 

insist that when their property is stolen, or their What, sir, are the vital leading and controlling 
fellow-citizens murdered upon their own soil,and || elements of the Republican organization? It 
the offender flees to a northern State, they are en- || moves, lives, and has its being in hostility to the 
titled to the rendition of the offender, upon legal || domestic institutions of fifteen States of the Con- 
requisition, under the plain provision of the Con- || federacy. 

stitution. To this the North replies: to incite || 1. It was conceived in opposition and hate to 
insurrection or rebellion in others, without invad- || slavery. It holds that slavery is the enemy of 
ing the State in person, is nothing but constructive || the public good—is a wrong; that itis the duty 
crime; and to steal a negro is no crime atall; and || of the Government to provide for the general wel- 
hence in neither case will the offender be surren- || fare; and in doing this, slavery must be treated 
dered upon any requisition whatever. || as a wrong, and must be repressed as such. 

5. The people of the South say that, since they || 2. To accomplish this end, in strict accord- 
and the people of the North cannot agree as it || ance with their construction of the Constitution, 
regards their respective rights in the Territories, || the Republigan_ party hold, as a cardinal prin- 
they are willing to refer the whole question to the || ciple, that the Government itself was organized, 
Supreme Court; and if this is rejected, they are || upon an anti-slavery basis; and in now seeking 
willing to an equitable division of the same, se- || to place slavery, im the language of their Presi- 
curing to each section their respective rights by | dent elect, *‘ where the public mind will rest in 
constitutional guarantees; and if this is rejected, || the belief that it is in the course of ultimate ex- 
they are willing to withdraw in peace from acom- || tinction,”’ they are but executing the original pol- 
mon Government, and side by side with the North || icy and purpose of those who formed the Govern- 
pursue in honorable rivalry the great future before || ment, 
them. | To accomplish this purpose, end to inaugurate 

To all these propositions the Nofth replies, no. |! this policy on the part of the Government, they 
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propose, first, to arrest the further spread of sla- 
very into the Territories of the United States; 
second, to deny to it the countenance and protec- 


tion of the Government anywhere; third, expand 
the power of the free States, so as to give them 
the complete contro] of all the departments of the 
Government; and, lastly, they propose, under tae 
plea of free speech snd a free press, to attack it 
as a crime, socially, morally, and politically, in 
this Hall, in the Senate Chamber, upon the hust- 
ings, in their public journals, and from their pul- 
pits; and thus, by all the appliances of popular 
power and prejudice, a hostile Government, and 
a sectional organization, they expect ultimately 
to accomplish its overthrow. 

Mr. Speaker, I have no desire to misstate or 
misapprehend the position of the re 
party. My object is truth; and if ever I desired 
to utter it, or comprehend it, that is my purpose 
now. The positions thus assumed by the Re- 
publican pacy a charge to be by far the most 
dangerous and ultra ever assumed by any politi- 
cal organization in this country, in reference to 
the long-contested issues between the North and 
the South. The ultra Abolitionists have ever 
made warupon this Government, because, as they 
declare, the Constitution itself sanctions slavery. 
To overthrow slavery, they have been for an over- 
throw of the Constitution. To this end they have 
declared it to be “‘acovenant with death, and an 
agreement with hell.’? They have nevercontended 
that slavery could be overthrown until the Con- 
stitution sanctioning it wasoverthrown. Butthe 
Republican party assume that the Constitution 
was formed to work its ultimate extinction; and 
hence, in inaugurating a policy to that end, the 


result may be accomplished within the forms of | 


the Constitution. It will thus be seen that the 
Republican party,and the ultra Abolitionists that 
vote with them, and act with them, seck the same 
end, differing only as to the method by which 
it is to be accomplished. Which of these posi- 
‘ions is the most insiduous and dangerous to the 
institutions of the South? The first invokes the 
powers of the Federal Government to the accom- 


a nt of this end; the other admits that the | 


sovernment was ordained in confirmation of sia- 
very. 

But, sir, is it true that this Government was 
established upon principles looking to the ulti- 
mate extinction of slavery? Ifso, why was the 
first clause of the ninth section of the first article 
of the Constitution inserted in that instrument? 

*'The migration or importation of such persons as any 
of the States now existing shall think proper to admit, shall 
not be prohibited by the Congress prior to the year 1808.”’ 


Did the framers of the Government expect to 


accomplish the ultimate extinction of slavery 7 


guarantying the foreign African slave trade to all 
the thirteen original States, for a period of twenty 
years, by this clause in the Constitution? Did 
the members of the constitutional convention from 
Massachusetts and other northern abolition States 
understand this to be the policy and object of the 
Government, when they insisted upon, and passed 


oy their votes, this provision in the Constitution; | 


and not only this, but made it irrepealable by 


even the people themselves for this period oftwenty | 


years? Was the ultimate extinction of slavery to 
be accomplished by flooding the States with thou- 
sands and tens of thousands of foreign Africans 
for this period of time? Were the framers of the 
Constitution so ignorant of the means of accom- 
plishing thisend, of the ultimate extinction of sla- 


very, by adopting, as a means to that end, the | 


increase of the very thing they sought to destroy? 
No, sir; such an idea and such a policy never 
was entertained by the men who framed this Gov- 
ernment and established this Union. That idea 
and that policy is an invention of northern fanati- 
cism; and to invest it with more power to work 
out its mission of wroug and injustice, its advo- 
cates have sought to pervert the truth of histor 
to the consummation of this base end of aboli- 
tion madness. Not content with this, they have 
sought to implicate the very men who made this 
Government as the first original conspirators, 
who established a policy destructive of its peace, 
fraternity, and duration. Sir, no forms of party 
tactics, or honeyed phraseology, can conceal 
from the people of the South the certain and ap- 
proaching dangers with which thew are menaced 














f by this insidious policy. It will be vain for the 














| this wonderful condescension. 


advocates of this policy on the other side of this | 


Hall to rise in their places and say that they do 
not propose to interfere with slavery in the States, 


when, in the very next breath, they tell us that | 


the leading and cardinal purpose of their party 
organization is to reéstablish the ancient policy 
of the Government, which,as they avow, looks to 
the ultimate extinction of slavery everywhere. 


How is this ultimate extinction to be accom- | 
plished? Will it work its own overthrow with- | 


out the intervention of the Government? If so, 
what necessity can there be in organizing a party 
that merely looks to this end, without any inten- 
tion of invoking the powers of the Federal Gov- 
ernment to accomplish it? 

Sir, beneath this declaration not to interfere with 
slavery in the States where it exists by direct 


| legislation lurks the insidious intent to lull the ap- 
| prehensions of the people of the South until they 
| shall be powerless in all the departments of the 


Government to resist the ultimate fate in prepa- 
tion forthem. Now, gentleman of the Republi- 


| can party, you say you do not eee to inter- 
| fere with slavery in the States by 


irect legislation. 
How grateful the people of the South should feel for 
And how gladly 
some few gentlemen from the South have availed 
themselves of this declaration to become your 


| apologists upon this floor,andin that way, through 


their speeches, speak in your behalf a good word 
to their constituents. Be kind to them, gentlemen 
of the North. They are merely lingering upon 
the brink. No one can tell where the next turn 
of political fortune may land them. But answer 
me this plain question: have the extreme Abo- 
litionists of the Phillips and Garrison school ever 
contended that slavery in the States could be in- 


terfered with by Congress, without violating the | 


Constitution? When you propose not to do what 
the extreme Abolitionists have neverclaimed could 
be done, how much more conservative are you 
than they upon this subject? Your President elect 
says that he has always hated slavery as bad as 
any Abolitionist. He is their President; and they 
and you, here and at home, vote together, and 
form one party. You dothe same thing they do; 


and they the same thing you do. Then what is | 


the difference between you? But yousay you do 
not propose to interfere with slavery in the States, 
No, sir. 
ent limits, in a kind of political quarantine, as a 
leprous curse, too infamous to blight with its touch 
the Territories of the Federal Union. 

You do not propose to interfere with slavery in 
the States. No, sir. 
round it by hostile States; to infest its borders by 
raids, conspiracies, and underground railroad ap- 
pliances, until itis driven inch by inch from its 
present possessions to the extreme sections of the 
South, where starvation, mutiny, and insurrec- 


tion, will save you the trouble of legislating for its | 


overthrow. You do not propose to interfere with 
slavery in the States. No, sir. You only intend 
to outlaw the slaveholder from the common pro- 
tection of the Government, and fix a brand of in- 
feriority upon his brow, so that he and it may 
stand degraded before the world by the very Gov- 
ernment instituted for the protection of both. 
You do not propose to interfere with slavery in 
the States. Oh! no, sir. You only intend to re- 
fuse toadmit any more slave States into the Union, 
and thereby destroy the power of the South in the 
Government, by making her powerless and help- 


less to protect and defend herself, as a mere ap- | 
pendage to be taxed to build up your industry, | 


and to support a Government that denies her its 
protection. 

You do not propose to interfere with slavery in 
the States. No, sir. You only propose toshow 
the people of the South, how much you love them, 
by holding them and their institutions up before 
the world as the ‘* sum of all villainies,’’ and a 
scandal to all civilization. 

Sir, when the principle is to be recognized nnd 
permanently ingrafied. upon the policy of this 
country, that to own a slave, or reside in a slave 
State, 1s to forfeit the protection of this Govern- 
ment, and surrender the rights and equality of the 
American citizen to enter, with his property, the 
common Territories of the Union, the most fatal 
step will have.been taken, which must eventuate 


You only intend to confine it to its pres- | 


Y6u only intend to sur- | 
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in its ultimate extinction, No institution a 
survive the legal odium of such a policy. A id 
sir, for the South to assent to this policy on 
be to consent to her own disgrace, and jeneces 
upon her own unsullied name and honor th 

brand of shame and infamy. And wilk sho _ 
it? Never, sir! Never, by my consent! Ne ~ 
while she has a weapon to wield or an arm t oh 
fend! And, siry if this infamous wrong is to e 
consummated; if we are to live in this Govern. 
ment, and be permitted to wear out a miserably, 
existence, with inferiority, disgrace, and shame 
upon us, by the mere sufferance of a dominant 
hostile, and persecuting section in the North it 
were better, far better, that no son of the Sout 
should survive such a dishonor of himself ca 
country. 

But, sir, how is this policy to be carried 
Who is to do it; and how is it to be done? It is 
to be done, as I have already shown, by a sec- 
tional organization, holding to principles in direct 
violation of the Constitution of the United States 
as settled and determined by the highest judicial] 
tribunal ofthe land. Before the institutions of the 
people of the South can be reached; before sia 
very can be circumscribed to its present Jimiis: 
before the slaveholder can be excluded from the 
Territories, placed under the ban of the Goverp- 
ment, and outlawed from his rights of protection 
and equality, the decisions of the courts must be 
trampled under foot, the Constitution violated 
and the very Government itself perverted from its 

urposes of protection to those of oppression. 

as this been done? Yes, sir. During the last 
session of Congress, there was scarcely a mem- 
ber of the Republican party upon this floor who 
did not proclaim publicly his determination never 
to submit to this decision; and to place that in- 
tention beyond all doubt, every one of them voted 
to apply the principles of the Wilmot proviso to 
all the territorial bills introduced by the geutle- 
man from Pennsylvania, [Mr. Grow. ] 

This, sir, was the first time in the history of 
this country when the Constitution was boast- 
fully and unblushingly violated, to subserve the 
miserable and corrupt ends of party. And yet, 
sir, we are now daily told by these conscientious 
gentlemen that they are sworn to support the Con- 
stitution and enforce the laws; and to this end 
they are determined to use the Army and the 
Navy against the seceding States. When it was 
necessary to support the Constitution and enforce 
the laws recognizing the rights and the equality 
of the people of the southern States in the Terri- 
tories of the United States, as defined in the Dred 
Scot decision, their conscience slept, their actions 
were to be regulated by a higher law than the 
Constitution they had sworn to support. 

When it comes to murdering southern citizens 
seeking to protect themselves, their families, their 
firesides, their all worth living for, or worth dying 
for, from their unjust aggressions, their con- 
sciences impel them to this duty with a unanimity 
never before surpassed in this House. . 

I will not undertake to assign motives for this 
sudden conversion from the obligations of that 
higher law, as defined alone in the anti-slavery 
ethics of this day and generation. God alone 
sir, can look into the human heart and fully com 
prehend the dark and vindictive passions that 
gather there. But when this fell purpose is to be 
consummated by the inauguration of civil war 1 
this land, these motives will appear written in the 
blood of slaughtered thousands, They will be 
proclaimed in the wail of widowhood and the cry 
of orphanage; and in that final hour, when the 
hopes of this world are rapidly receding in the 
distance, and those of another opening up before 
us, they will “ return to plague their inventors. 

Now, sir, the Republican perty having tram- 
pled upon the decisions of the Supreme Court, 
and established itself upon principles in direct v!0- 
lation of the Constitution of the United States, 
what is to be the next step in this crusade against 
the institution of slavery in fifteen States of the 
Confederacy ? . 

Let us now assume that they have carried out 
their policy in excluding slavery from all the Ter- 
ritorics of the United States; that they have lim- 
ited its extension forever to its present boundaries, 
and outlawed the slaveholder from the protection 
of the Government, and fixed upon him and his 
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cease their war upou the institution as it exists in 
the States? Willthey be content when they have 
shorn the slave States of their representative 
ower in the Congress of the United States, and 
all the departments of the Government? Will 
they be content when they have oe the South 
ina condition of vassalage, to be taxed at their | 
discretion for the support ofa Government hos- 
tile to their institutions, and denying to its citi- 
zens the benefits of its protection ? No, sir. The 
most humiliating part of this policy about to be 
inaugurated in this Government has yet to be con- 
sidered. Under the operation of this policy, itis 
to be the delightful privilege of a southern Rep- 
resentative to take his seat in this Hall to hear 
his constituents denounced by abolition orators 
as pirates and robbers. In vain may he raise his 
voice of protest against this infamous wrong and 
slander. 
We have been told by the gentleman from Ohio 


(Mr. SHerman] that the people of the North have |) 


the right toexpress their opinions about slavery 
—to write them, to speak them, to preach them. 
Freedom of speech, freedom of the press, are es- 
sential to the preservation of republican institu- | 
tions, and they never can be, and never will be | 
surrendered. Do the freedom of speech and the | 
freedom of the press give you the right, sir, to 
assail, with impunity, my good name, or the right 
to destroy my life, liberty, or property? If not, 
have you the right, through those mediums, to | 
create a public sentiment in the minds of others | 
that will lead to that result? If you counsel an- 
other to commit murder, or arson, or any other | 
crime, the law holds you responsible for the of- | 
fense, and for it you may be confined in a prison | 
or executed upon a gallows. Is there any differ- | 
ence, ina moral pointof view, whether you coun- | 


sel the act in person or create a public sentiment | 
that will lead to its perpetration? Will any one } 
upon this floor deny that the raid of John Brown | 
and his clansmen, upon the soil of Virginia, was | 
but a logical result of the fanatical teachings of | 
northern Abolitionists? It was but the result of | 
inflamed passions and sympathies working to a 
practical development. 

The freedom of speech and of the press were 
never intended by the framers of the Government 
to lead to lawless invasions of sister States, or to 
incite insurrection or rebellion among the slave 
population ofthe South. Nor were they intended 
to be used for the subversion or destruction of any 
other constitutional right of the American citizen. 
Would this plea avail you before any earthly 
tribunal, for the destruction of my life or liberty ? | 
These are personal rights, guarantied by the Con- 
stitution. The right of property is equally guar- 
antied by the Constitution. What right have you, 
then, in this Hall, or anywhere else, under the 
plea of free speech and a free press, to seek the 
destruction of my rights of property? None, sir. 
And yet, for the last two years, from this Hall, 
from the Senate Chamber, from the press, the 
pulpit, the school-room, everywhere, upon the 
highwaysand byways, this purpose has enlisted 


with fanatical zeal the whole anti-slavery organ- | 


ization of the free States of the North. 

Sir, what is to be the result of the excitement 
you are creating, and have created upon this sub- 
ject? Will it exhaust itself in the partisan ha- 
rangue? Will it explode harmlessfy in the air? 
Or will it, like the vapors of the earth when caught 
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irrevocably, the brand of inferiority and |} basis? Surely, there is no gentleman in this House 
disgrace. Will they now pause at this point, and i 
i 


| 
if 








up into the clouds, concentrate into a revolution~ 
ary storm which will deluge this land in blood? 
= that will be the conclusion of the whole mat- 
er, 

But you protest against a dismemberment of 
the Union, and inscribe upon your party ban- 
hers: ** The Union shunt and shail be preserved.” 
Answer me this plain question: if, when the Fed- 
eral Union was formed by the adoption of the 
Constitution, the propositions had been submitted 
to the convention, first, that no citizen from a 
slave State, with his slave property, should there- 
after ever be permitted to enter any of the Terri- 
tories of the United States; second, that to own 
aslave should outlaw him,and withhold from him 
the protection of the Government; will any one 
rise here in his place, and say that the Federal 
Union ever could. have been formed upon such a 


| 
| 


tate of the Union— Mr. Simms. 
so far deluded as that. Then, if the Union never 
could have been formed upon such a basis, how 
can any man of reason and fairness believe for one 
moment that itcan ever be maintained upon such 
a basis? You violate the very principle upon 
which the Federal Union was formed; and when 
the people of the South complain and protest 
against this violation—yes, sir, revolt against this 
act of your tyranny, rapacity, and injusuce—you 
threaten to use the Army and Navy of the United 
States to murder them. 

Sir, when that day comes, you may invade our 
eaceful homes. You may desolate our land. 
Vou may scatter death on: ruin around. You 
may become butchers for the vulture and raven; 
and they may feed and fatten upon the bodies of 
our slaughtered countrymen; but wherever the 
tramp of your legions is heard, you will find the 
hardy son of the South ready to meet you in the 
charge and in the retreat; and wherever you go, 
whether advancing or flying, you will leave be- 


hind you many a bloody track and fallen com- | 


rade. Sir, you may make the experiment; but 
you can never conquer the South. Their ten mil- 


| lion proud, free-born necks were never made to 
t 


wear the yoke of any mortal power or foe against 
their will. Youcan conquer them by justice, and 
not by injustice and the sword. From the first 
drop of blood shed upon southern soil by armed 
soldiery, in a war so unjust and unholy as the 
one you are seeking to provoke, would spring 
up, if necessary to avenge it, a million warriors. 
Kentucky, brave, gallant, loyal, patient Ken- 
tucky, will not hesitate nor falter when that day 
comes. Her decision then will be as prompt as 
her conduct to-day is patient to exhaust the last 
effort at peace Set manana Sir, she never 


yet has failed to do her duty, and her whole duty, | 


in storm or in sunshine. 
spaired of the Republic; but if you force this issue 


upon her and her sisters of the South, remember | 


that in the veins of her children courses the blood 
of old Virginia; and with them, when the final 


struggle comes, she will share common dangers, | 
common rights, common glories, a common des- | 


tiny, or a common grave. 

Mr. STANTON. The gentleman from Ken- 
tucky has slightly mistaken the position which 
I, together with the Republican party, have as- 
sumed in regard to the character of the Constitu- 
tion of the country. It was never claimed, so far 


as I know, by any Republican, that this Union | 
,was formed with any view to the extension or || 


extinction of slavery. At the adoption of the 
Constitution it was believed, by common consent, 
in all sections, that by economical causes, aside 
from legislation, not through the instrumentality 
of the Federal Government, that African slavery 
would ultimately become extinct. That was the 
common sentiment of the people of the whole 
country. It was nota thing to be accomplished 


through the instrumentality of congressional legis- | 


lation or Federal action, in any form whatever. 

I want to answer another question of the gen- 
tleman from Kentucky, when he inquired what 
would have been said or done if it had been pro- 
posed, in the constitutional convention, to shilehe 
slaveholders, with their property, from all the Ter- 
ritories. I will Sane that the Congress of the 
Confederation, long before, had done precisely 
that very thing by a unanimous vote of all the 
States, in every foot of territory then subject to 
congressional control. ; 

I want to answer the gentleman from Kentucky, 
that the ground we take upon this subject is, 


not that slavery is sinful, immoral, or degrading; | 


we do not take that ground, for the reason that 
we claim no responsibility for your sins. The 

are sins for which youalone are responsible. We 
claim no right to inquire into the sinfulness or 
immorality of the institutions of your section. 
When you seek to extend them into the common 
Territories, then it becomes our duty to inquire 
into its character as an institution calculated to 


affect the prosperity, welfare, and happiness of 
In that | 


the future inhabitants of that Territory. 
aspect, we must of necessity, as a political ques- 
tion, inquire what is to be its influence upon the 
Territories which are now in their infancy, and 


the States which are ultimately to grow out of 
I do not claim that the people of the slave- 


them 


She never yet has de- | 
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|, holding States are chargeable with the sinfulness 


or immorality of slavery; for | recognize the fact 
|| that it isa thing established upon them by the 
i cupidity of the commercial classes in past times, 
| and from which they have, to a great extent, no 
power to escape. 
| Mr. SIMMS. Iam not discussing the opinions 
| of the gentleman from Ohio, but those of the Re- 
|| publican party, as illustrated by its leading aoe 
|| sentative men upon this floor, and by its leading 
| public journals throughout the country, and as 
| reflected by its President elect. The gentleman 
| did not vote upon the Blake resolution, which de- 
|| clared * the chattelizing of humanity and the hold- 
|| ing of persons as property is contrary to natural 
| justice and the fundamental principles of our po- 
| litical system, and is notoriously a reproach to our 





| country through the civilized world;”’ but every 
| leading representative man of the Republican party 
| upon this floor did. I now charge, and I defy the 
|| gentleman to now rise in his place and deny it, 
|| that nineteen out of every twenty of the members 
of the Republican party who have addressed this 
|| House, during this and the past session of Con- 
|| gress, have denounced slavery not only as being 
|| a sin, not only as being a scandal and reproach 
| before the civilized world, but as being a crime 
| within itself, infamous and intolerable. The gen- 
tleman belongs to the available committee of his 
| organization in this House, whose opinions may 
be injected cautiously into southern speeches, as 
the party at this particular time is fighting for 
| allies in the southern States. 
| Sir, Henry Wilson, Senator from Massachu- 
| setts, said,in aspeechin New York, in 1855, ‘that 
|| when this Government had been putopenly, actu- 
|, ally, and perpetually on the side of freedom, that 
| the Republican party would have glorious allies in 
the South, and that these allies—brave, generous, 
gallant men—would in their own way, and in their 
|| own time, rise upon the South, and Jay the foun- 
dations of a policy of emancipation, which would 
|| give freedom to three and a half millions of men 
in America.’? What the Senator from Massachu- 
setts that day said, begins to-day to look like fact 
and history, from the demonstrations we have re- 
cently seen upon this floor, by certain gentlemen 
from the South. As for the gentleman from Ohio 
{[Mr. Sranron,] itis well known in this House 
that he is no exponent of the real, genuine creed 
of faith of the Republican party. 
|| Mr. STANTON. Lam an orthodox Repub- 
lican. 

Mr. SIMMS. About as much orthodox as 
your distinguished colleague, [Mr. Corwin,] who 
with talents that should place him in the lead of 
| his party in this House, is searcely recognized as 
its tail, because he does not hold that negrodlogy 
|| is the great science of the age, and that the Amer- 
|| ican Congress should consume all of its time in 
| extolling the virtues of the negro, by assailing 

those of his master. 

The gentleman from Ohio, in answer to my 
| question, is equally unfortunate in saying that 
the Congress of the Confederation, long before 
the Constitution was made, had excluded slavery 
from every inch of territory then subject to their 
control. In the first place, there never was an 

inch of territory subject to their control upon this 
|| continent, until the State of Virginia ceded the 
|| then Territories northwest of the river Ohio; nor 
| did the confederated Congress ever exclude sla- 
| very from this territory. The State of Virginia 
herself did it by an express provision in her deed 
of cession to the united Colonies. Theordinance 
of 1787, passed by the confederated Congress, was 
a mere acceptance of this deed of cession, with 
the slavery restriction contained in it. Whatever 
may have been the consequences of that restric- 
tion, Virginia alone is responsible for them. It 
was her act, and not that of the confederated Con- 
gress. My opinion has always been that it was 
the most unwise act of her whole history. It 
was the first establishment of a geographical line 
upon this subject, and laid the foundations of that 
fruitful source from whence have sprung all our 
national woes. She did it, however, from the 
| best of motives; and these should sanctify in her 

behalf whatever may have been her error. She 
had heaved the Revolution, fought its battles, and, 
like a generous mother, then resolved to pay its 
debts, by endowing the young Republic, the child 
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ever shone, 
now educated in all the free schools of the fiv 
Siates now formed out of this territory tha 
not owe that education to the charity and bo 
of old Virginia. And, sir, how has her genero 
been requited? These very children are ta 
in these schools, as admitted by the gentlefha 
from New York, [Mr. Conxuine,] to hatefth 
institutions of Virginia. They are taught, tik 
vipers, to turn and sting their benefactress. Go 
save the mark! 

The gentieman from Ohio says, when I charge 
thatthe Republican party was organized upon an 
anti-slavery basis, and that that party holds to 
the principle that the Government itself was or- 
ganized upon that basis, looking to the ultimate 


of her valor, with an inheritance which would | 
enriched any throne in Europe. To this 
he gave, without price, two hundred million | 
acres of the best land upon which the sun has |, 
There is not to-day a single child 


extinction of slavery (and now, in carrying out | 


that policy, they are but executing the original 
purposes of those who formed the Government) 
that fam slightly mistaken. 
upon Livesugation, it will be found that the slight 
mistake is on his side. 


Well, sir, I think, | 


i have already charged | 


| this occasion Mr. Lincoln has the offices to give 


gentlemen. What, ** none so poor as do him rev- 
| erence?”’ 


that the gentleman, with all his talents and clear- | 


ness, is not orthodox upon the Republican creed. 
I did not desire to prove this upon him, because 
it may defeathim at home, and send a worse man 


here in his place. Nevertheless, we are now seck- | 
ing the truth; and hence those who are not posted | 


‘ 


must fall o: keep out of the way. We should be | 


frank upon this occasion, and 
the square. In proof of the charge | make upon 
the Republican party, l submitanauthority which 


ght this battle on | 


no gentleman on that side of the Chamber will | 


quesuion for orthodoxy. 


tember, 1859, and aiso from his published debates 


I read from the speech | 
of Mr. Lincoln, delivered at Cincinnati in Sep- | 


with Mr. Dougias, all revised by himself, and | 


published by his party as campaign documents: 


“I have taken upon myself, in the name of some of you, | 


to say Lbat We expect, upon these principles, to ultimately 
beat them. 
have, a national policy, In regard to the institution of -sla 
very, thal acknowledges and deals with the institution as 


in order to do so, [ think we want, and must | 


of slavery and the nationalization of thatinstitution, yields | 


ill when he yields to any policy that either recognizes sla- | 
Noth- | 


very as being right or as being an inditferent thing. 
mg wil make you suecessful but setting up a policy which 
ehall treat the thing as being wrong. This Government is 
expressly charged with the duty of providing for the gen- 
era) welfare. We believe that the spreading out and per- 
petuity of the institution of slavery impairs the general wel- 
tare. We believe, nay, we know, that this is the only thing 
bat has ever threatened the perpetuity of the Union itsel!; 
so repress this thing we think is to provide for the general 
welfare.”’ 
Again: 


“In all these things I think that we ought to keepin view 
our real purpose, and in nove do anything that stands ad- 
verse to our purpose. But suppose we shall take up some 
man and put him upon one end or the other of our ticket, 
who declares himself against us in regard to the prevention 
of the speead of slavery; who turns up his nose and says 
he is tired of hearing anything more about it: if we nom- 
inate him upon that ground, he will not carry a slave State, 
and not only 80, but that portion of our men who are high 
slrung upon the principle we really fight for, will not go tor 
him. We cannot do it; we cannot get our men to vote it. 
I speak by the card, that we cannot give the State of I[Ili- 
acis, in such case, by fitty thousand.”’ 

Again: 

“Tam not, in the first place, unaware that this Govern- 
ment has endured eighty-two years, half slave and half 
free. | betieve—and that is what I meant to allade to then— 
{ believe it has endured because, during all that time, until 
the introduction of the Nebraska bili, the public mipd did 
rest in the belief that slavery was in the course of ultimate 
extinction. ave always hated slavery I think as much 
as any Abolitionist. T always believed that everybody was 


against it, and that it was in the course of ultimate extine- 
tion,’’ 


Again: 

* And now as tothe judge’s informer, that because I wish 
to sce slavery placed in the course of ultimate extinction— 
placed where our fathers originally placed it.” 

Asain: 

* The ehief and real purpose of the Republican party is 
emineully conservative. It proposes nothing save and ex- 
eept to restore this Government to its original tone in regard 
to this elementof slavery, and there to maintain it, looking 
to no further ehange in reference to it than that which the 
original framers of the Government themselves expected 
aud looked forward to.”? 

Agam: 


‘* From the adoption of the Constitation down to 1820 is 
Ue precise period of our history, When We Bad Compara- 


| to every section, upon which we may yet unite 
| hand in hand and heart in heart, as our fathers 
| stood before us. 


es 


| ernment itself was organized upon an anti-slavery 


| it that would lead to its ultimate extinction, would 


| her mottoes; these were the undying mottoes of 


| ity and divided country will spring into existence 


| nationality. 
| despoiler, the badge of our enslavement, and as 


| me, I should expect a voice of rebuke from the 


| has given to her country. They are hers. 


te of the Union—Mr. Simms. 
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ace upon this question. {[t was when a policy had 
adopted and was prevailing which !ed all just and 
minded men to suppose that slavery was generally | 
ng toan end, and that they might be quiet about it, 


ching it as it expired.” 

ow, sir, was I slightly mistaken, when I stated 
at the Republican pirty was organized upon an 
nti-slavery basis? That they held slavery to be | 
awrong? Thatthey proposed to legislate in refer- 
ence to it asa wrong? That it was opposed to 
the general welfare, and, as such, it was to be re- 
pressed? and lastly, that they held that the Gov- | 


basis; and to pursue that course of policy towards 


be but to carry out the original purposes of those 
o formed the Government? 

Whose authority shall we accept upon this sub- 
ject?) Mr. Lincoln’s, the President elect of the 
party, or the gentleman from Ohio? Will some 
Republican brother rise in his place and espouse 
the cause of the gentleman from Ohio? But upon 


Sir, I do not claim for my section any right or 
privilege that I would not be willing to-morrow 
to imperil my life to guaranty to every other sec- 
tion of our common country; and in this declara- 
tion | know I reflect the sentiment of every manly 
heart upon the soil of Kentucky. * Equal rights to 
all, and exclusive privileges to none ’’—these are 





our fathers; and from them this Government 
sprung into life and being. Deny them, and it must 
perish, for the life-giving principle and the death- 
dying stroke must emanate from the same hand. 
Adopt them to-day, and our dissevered jjational- 


and unity agaim under our same old banner of 
stars, more glorious and more durable for the 
misfortunes through which we have passed. 

Sir, I never yet have feit in my heart a feeling 
of disloyalty to the Constitution of my country. 
Kentucky has never yet given birth to a disunion- 
ist per se. We love our country, and would die, 


i | the last man of us, under its flag; but the time- 
oeing Wrong. Whoever desires the prevention of the spread || 


honored emblems of that flag—justice, equality, 
and fraternity—must not be effaced. If so, it will 
not be the flag of our fathers, the covenant of our 
it will be the sign-manual of the 


Sir, in my district repose at this moment the 
ashes of the immortal Clay. Now, and inthis pres+ 


| ence, and upon such an occasion as this, were | un- 


| 

| 

| 

| 

! 

| 

| 

. | 

such we will resist it to the death. 


mindful of the solemn responsibilities resting upon 


tomb of the mighty dead. I will cling to every 
hope that justice may yet be done, and from our 
divided councils may yet spring some common 
principle of adjustment, alike just and honorable 


If not, the fault will be yours 
not ours, and upon your head must rest the re- 
sponsibility. 

Sir, I am a son of the South. There is not a 
hope nor aspiration of my soul that does not bind 
me to her and her destiny. I am jealous of her 
honor. I will never surrender it. There is not 
a hill nor a dale nor a battle-field where glory has 
been won, from the Gulf stream in the South, to 
the far distant regions of the North, where the 
blood of her children has not been poured out 
like water. These are the pledges of loyalty she 
No 
malice ean assail them; no injustice can impair or 
destroy them. They will stand forever in history 
as imperishable testimonials of her loyalty and 
patriotism. They plead to-day in her behalf, 


“Like angels trumpet-tongued against 
‘The deep damnation of her taking off.” 





And yet, sir, with all these facts beaming from 
every page of our history, what has been the 
treatment she has received in this Hall? What 
is to be the future policy of this Government to- 
wards her? For two years, as one of the Repre- 
sentatives of her people, I have been compelled 
to sit here, and hear.every epithet that obscenity 
could invent and malice proffer, hurled in denun- 
ciativn and hate upon the heads of my consutu- | 
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enstinaeenssiass a a 
ents—robber, irate, slave-driver, infamous vil 
lainous, heil-destined, Heaven-forsaken — these 


are the stereotyped phrases of our brethr 
side of the House. Sir, if a strang 
years hence should open the Congressional G| ™ 
of this and the last session of Congress and h 

were ignorant of the character and institutions f 
the people of the South, he would be convinced 
that they were “without a virtue; mere Gends ; 

human shape, with their victims smarting under 
the lash from morn till night. Sir, is this just: 
can it be endured? What man of honor ince 
mit to this? I put the question to you on that 
side ofthe House: what degradation can be deeper? 
And yet, sir, I have been compelled to endure it 
My lips have been sealed under the rules of this 
House, and I have heard your denunciations 

when, had you uttered them in my presence on 
of this Chamber, I would have hurled them back 
in your throat as slanderous, false, and fou). Not 
content with this, you now propose to outlaw us 
from the protection of the Government, and to 
exclude us, because of our institutions, from its 
common Territories. It is not enough for you 
to seek to fix upon us, and our institutions, the 
brand of opprobrium—the Government must do 
it; and whenever we look upon its flag fluttering 
to the breeze, this must remind us of our degra. 
dation and shame. Do you suppose we care the 
snap of my finger for the small, barren waste 
which lies south of this line of 36° 30’, as a mere 
question of territory? No, sir. [ would not rive 
this Union for ten thousand such territories. But 
in this adjustment is involved a principle vital to 
our existence, vital to our honor, high as the Goy- 

ernment itself, and which never can be surren- 

dered. Protection, equality, these are the prices 

of allegiance to every Government; and the Gov- 

ernment that exacts the one and denies the other, 
is asham and acheat. These, sir, we will de- 
mand, on land and on sea, wherever the flag of 
the Union floats. 

I might demand of the gentleman from Ohio, 
sligntly deluded as he is upon the slavery ques- 
tion, whether any honorable man could accept 
less? Do you make slavery an objection? Why, 
sir, there is scarcely an African upon this conti- 
nent whose ancestors your fathers did not bring 
into this country and sell into the South. You 
have got the money, and we have got the slaves 
If slavery be asin, how much better are you than 
we? ‘Take the case put by the gentleman from 
North Carolina, [Mr. Giurmer.}|_ I would carry 
it out a little further. When this Government was 
organized, slavery existed in all the States except 
one. It had been recognized and protected by all 
the united colonies, for more than one hundred 
and fifty years before the Government was formed. 
Since that time, you have abolished slavery in the 
northern States, by a very peculiar style of eman- 
cipation. Before your laws of emancipation took 
effect, you transferred your slaves to the South, 
and sold them for the money. When your laws 
took effect there were no slaves to elaim their ben- 
efit; they vould not reach the cash in your pock- 
ets. I merely remind you of this because we do 
not always ‘* see ourselves as others sce us;”’ and, 
too, I would have you receive all the glory of such 
metallic philanthropy. This was the condition of 
things at the beginning. Now you represent Mr. 
North, and my friend here by my side, Mr. South 
—two clever old gentlemen. Under that higher 
law; to multiply and replenish the earth, you 
moved on harmoniously. You anes and settled 
all your Territories. After a while you acquire 
the Louisiana purchase. Mr. North had sold his 
negroes to Mr. South. With age, as his memory 
fails, his piety increases. He insists that this ter- 
ritory shall bedivided. ‘* Very well,” says Mr. 
South, ‘‘anything fur peace.’? The division !s 
made. The territory from Mexico is acquired. 
«Let us divideas before, brother North,’’says Mr. 
South. ‘ No, sir,’’ replies brother North, “* | de- 
mand all, and that neither you nor ee 
shall ever have one inch of it.’’ ‘* Why, did we not 
purchase it jointly with our common blood and 
treasure??? ‘Yes, sir,” replies brother North; 
‘but you have slaves. Slavery is sinful; it's an 
abomination in the sight of tae Lord. There can 
be nosuch thing as property in man.”’ “ What, | 
says Mr. South, ‘did you notsell me your slaves: 
Have you notstiilmy money forthem? Were they 
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when you sold them, and now, because 
oa pts scone make money out of the African 
slave trade, do you propose to make up for this by 
playinggrab uponal the jointterritories purchased 
as much by the blood of my children as yours? 
You had a monopoly of the slave trade for twenty 





ears. Does your avarice shape your conscience? || 


iaoe brother North, you may deceive men; you 
may deceive your own children; because it is 


their interest to be deceived; and if they are like |, 


their fathers, they never will forget to urge their 
conscience when a dollar is to be made. But you 
cannot deceive God. If slavery be sinful, you 
still have the price of it in your pocket. Remem- 
ber this: God is just.”’ * But,’ says brother 
North, ‘1 have more children than you; we can 


is the highwayman’s plea. 
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| fore the people with the Constitution in one hand 
| and his sword in the other, to fight for the Con- 
stitution and Union. And I will say to the gen- 
tleman from Kentucky that the very best men we 
| have in the State of ‘Tennessee will hold to that 
doctrine rather than see the Union destroyed. 
Mr. SIMMS. I do not see what misapprehen- 
sion the gentleman has corrected. He has said 
his colleague stated precisely what I imputed to 


|| his colleague is, that they do not seem to know 


science now? Does it sleep? And this, too, will | 


be a breach of our solemn covenant. 


How about | 


the money I paid you for your slaves?”’ ‘* Cov- | 


enants,’’ says Mr. North, ‘‘ what care I for cov- 


enants? Lam adisciple of the higlfer law. I keep | 


no covenant, except that which teaches me to keep 


all | have got, and to getall I can; and, as to the || 


money, ‘I do not like this paying back; ’tis a 
double trouble;’ 


**¢ Honor pricks me on.’ ”? 


“Yea, but,’? says Mr. South, ‘how if honor 


prick you off when you come on? how then? Can |; 


honor setto aleg? No. Oranarm? No. Or take 
away the grief of a wound? No. Honor hath no 
skill in surgery then.” 

Mr. Chairman, there is a moral as well as wit 
in these reflections. If you have resolved that 


‘here is more power in the Army and Navy to | 


iold these States in unity and peace, than in fra- 
‘ernal ties and public justice, and you have de- 
termined to make the experiment with the seced- 
ing States upon a pons of honor, remember that 
‘honor hath no skill in surgery.”’ 

this ** trim reckoning’’ between bone of our bone 
and flesh of our flesh, | would commend the golden 


Instead of | 





rule, which will alike savé your honor, theirs, | 


and ours. 


What kind of an honor is that which demands | 


a brother’s blood? If successful, will it compen- | 


sate for the ruin you have brought upon your 
country? If defeated, what plea will you make 
before men and high Heaven with the blood of 
your brother upon pr hand? 

Mr. Chairman, if every proposition for an ad- 
justment should fail, [ know of no one upon this 
door who will have contributed mure to that re- 
sult than the gentleman from Tennessee, [Mr. 
Erueniwce.] He has announced in this House 
that he will take the Crittenden proposition; if 
he cannot get that, he will take his own proposi- 
tion; if he cannot get that, he will take the report 
of the committee of thirty-three; and, if he can- 
not get that, he will take nothing, and go home to 
putdown all discontent in the South by power 
and by thesword, Now, sir, in my judgment, any 
gentleman from the South who nite that position 
is the worst enemy of the Union upon this floor. 
Will the States that have withdrawn from the 
Union ever return, unless you adopt such an ad- 
Justment as will induce them to return? Never, 
never, sir, Can it be expected that the North 
will grant anything, when southern Representa- 
tives will be content with nothing. Sir, there is 
no power that can force the Republican party of 
this House to accept the Crittenden proposition, 
with declarations like these uttered by southern 
men upon this floor, What is to be the effect? 


he effect, sir, will be to confirm a disruption of || structible. 


the Union, or to deliver the South over, bound 
hand and foot, to her enemies. 

Mr. STOKES. I desire to correct a misappre- 
hension. 1 hope the gentleman from Kentucky 
will not refuse me that privilege. 

Mr. SIMMS. Certainly not, sir. 

Mr. STOKES. My colleague stated here in 
his place that he would vote for the Crittenden 
Proposition; that he would vote for the border- 
States proposition; that he would support the prop- 
sition presented by the chairman oF the commit- 
tee of thirty-three; that, if he could not get that, 
rather than see the Union severed in twain he 
would take nothing and go home, and stand be- 





‘| 


} 





| 








| 





that the Union is already divided. It is not a 
question to maintain the Union as it is merely; 
but to restore it to what it was before its dismem- 
berment. Does not the gentleman know thatthe 


|| withdrawing States have already organized a pro- 
out-vote you, and we will decide the question at | 
che ballot-box.’’ ** But,’’ says Mr. South, ‘*this || 
Where is your con- | 


visional government; that it is not only a govern- 
ment de facto, but also de jure? Does he not know 
that the people who have organized this new gov- 
ernment will stand by it to the death; that they 
never will enter the Federal Union again except 
upon a satisfactory adjustment of existing diffi- 
culties? Does he expect to accomplish this ad- 


justment by telling the people of the North he | 


will be satisfied with nothing? Does he expect 
to get what he wants by surrendering what he 
claims upon this floor? And will it mend the 
matter any to go home with the Constitution in 
one hand and his sword in the other, to descant 
eloquently upon some stump before the yeomanry 
of Tennessee? This is the place, sir, to contend 
for thé rights of your section. Donot surrender 


stitution in one hand and the sword in the other. 
As for Kentucky, she will never compound her 
rights with her enemies—surrender them here, 
and talk of going home to do this or that. Her 
people demand that her rights and honor be main- 
tained here upon this floor, and the Represent- 
ative of hers who would betray her in this hour 
will meet her scorn and contempt. 

Mr. CLARK, of Missouri. I move that the 
time of the gentleman be extended. 

Mr. SIMMS. lam obliged to the House. 

Mr. Speaker, whatever may have been the 
| misfortunes of our country, there is one class of 
our fellow-citizens who will stand acquitted be- 
fore Heaven and earth. 
true Democracy of the North. 
years, they have stood in the breach in resistance 
to fanaticism with a devotion and courage worthy 
of the crown of martyrdom. They have fallen 
at last, *‘ but they have fallen with their backs to 
the field and their feet to the foe.” 

Mr. Speaker, is there any gentleman upon this 
floor who believes for one moment that the mere 
power of a paper Constitution can hold this Union 
together, or that the sword can reconstruct it 
when dismembered? Sir, this Government was 
not formed by force. It can never be maintained 
by force. It was the voluntary creation of sov- 
ereign States. It sprang into life and being by 
the voluntary acts of the States ratifying the Con- 
stitution that formed it, and it can only endure 
| while it is their voluntary choice. It is not up- 
held by, nor is it dependent for its duration upon, 
any inherent power of its own. The blessings 
it confers upon the millions subject to it, create 
its strength. They repay its protection with 
affection and loyalty. These, sir, are the pillars 
| 
| 





of its strength. ‘They will endure forever, while 

your Government is just. 
| sap the very foundations upon which it is con- 
structed. 

Sir, it is in vindication of this principle that the 
right of revolution underlies all free Governments. 
| This right I hold to be imperishable and inde- 
None but tyrants and despots have 
ever denied it. Ithas been asserted by every civ- 
ilized nation upon the habitable globe. It has 
overturned principalities and powers, and remains 
to-day where God placed it—in the unfettered 
arms and brave hearts of every people resolved to 
be free. This plea against the right of revolution 
was the plea of Charles |, when demanding sub- 
| sidies from the toiling millions to fill the coffers 
of acorrupt Court. It was aoe of George III, 
seeking to rivet the chains of despotism upon the 
colonies of America. Yet the principle was as- 
serted in both cases. It brought the head of 
Charles to the block, and released the infant limbs 
of the colonies from the thraldom of British power. 








him. The great difficulty with the gentleman and || 


them, and then talk of going home with the Con- | 
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| 





} 





Deny this, and you || 





| upon it, but it will spring into life again with 
| 
' 


|| this instance, and it means nothing else. 


| 
| 


{| 


| 


Ho. or Reps. 


For the time, sir, armed legions may trample 


every new necessity, while a single inspiration of 
Divinity, manhood, or honor resides in the human 
breast. Every age has its Brutus, and the cause 
| of the chaste Lucrece still survives the wreck and 
fall of empires. If you would avoid revolution, 
so,act as avoid its necessity. The question be- 
| fore us to-day, stripped of all rubbish and meta- 
physical jargon, is simply one of fact. It is, 


ration; or, third, separation and war. Disguise 
it as we may, these are the only issues upon which 
we are called to act. If we preserve peace, we 
preserve every chance of a reconstruction of the 
Union. If we resort to war, we will wickedly 
throw away every such chance, and forever con- 
| 

| 


| 
first, peace and reunion; second, peace and sepa- 
| 


firm the present disruption of the Government. 

But a say you desire only to enforce the laws. 

| Sir, thts plea of enforcing the laws means war in 
Why, 
| then, not call it by its proper name? 
Then, sir, which of the alternatives will we 
| accept—peace and reunion? Will you reject this? 
Separation and peace. Will you reject this, too? 
If so, then you mean to foree upon the people of 
the South the third alternative; which means sep- 
| aration, and war to the knife, to death, to exterm- 
ination. 

Mr. Speaker, is this the solemn resolve of the 
North? Will nothing less than southern blood, 
or an unconditional and disgraceful submission to 
your unholy wrongs and aggressions upon our 


|| rights and equality, appease your purpose? ‘Then 


let it be so; but before you take this final step, 
| let me here in my place, as the Representative of 
a people who never quailed before the storm in 
the darkest and most trying hour of the past; 
‘who never faltered in their devotion to the Con- 
stitution of the country, or turned their back upon 
friend or foe, enter before the world and high 
Heaven my solemn protest against this act. 

I believe, sir, that I reflect the sentiment of 
every manly heart upon the soil of Kentucky, 
when I say, in any alternative, give us peace. We 
have weapons, we have strong arms and brave 
hearts, but, sir, they are for our defense, for our 





I mean the brave and || enemies abroad, and not for the murder of our 
For years, long || brothers and kindred. 


Do not, then, force this 
issue upon us. If you do, I tell you now, before 
God and the universe, we will be guiltless of the 
calamities you will bring upon our country. If 
still your purpose is inexorable, | tell you now 
by thatact you will have broken the last link that 
binds this Sontelesan together, as between the 
States of the South and the North. You will have 
done more than that. You will have dug a gulf 
between them where nothing but hate, but re- 
venge, will cross, wide as that which intervenes 
between right and wrong, between freedom and 
slavery. And still worse, and more than this, 
yon will have done. You will have performed 

but the first act in the bloodiest traged y the world 
| haseverseen. Brennuslike, you will have thrown 
| your sword into the scale, and demanded that 
| southern blood and southern bearts shall weigh 
| it down to satisfy your injustice, your vengeance, 
| and cupidity. And, sir, when that day comes, 
| (and come it must if force and coercion is to be the 
policy of this Government,) the last ray of adjust- 
| ment end union will have faded away, and the 
cause of the South will become a common cause. 
| Did God, in his providence, bless us with this 
| fairest possession of the earth that we might grow 
| up in it, to our present power and position among 


| 





|| the nations of the world, for no other purpose than 


| that we might show our skill in butchering each 
other, and thereby prove ourselves the vilest in- 
grates that ever flourished upon his bounty or in- 
sulted his providence? God forbid that we should 
do this thing. Sir, if this is to be our last act in 
the great drama of human events, let the histo- 
| rian refuse to write Let us be accursed and 
| forgotten among the nations of the earth. Sir, I 
| undertake to speak for Kentucky at this moment. 
| Her voice is for peace, for conciliation. She de- 
| mands an adjustment of existing difficulties alike 
| just and honorable to every section. She demands 


/ for herself and her people their life, their liberty, 


|| their property, justice, protection, and equality 
| under the flag of the Union, wherever it floats 


If these just expectations are denied her, she then, 
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with bleeding heart and earnest purpose, demands || 


that, while fraternal ties are breaking, and the 
word farewell still lingers upon kindred lips, 
you shall notcommence the work of slaughter and 
ok Sir, in her name I demand this; and if you 
refuse it, remember, when our land is rent by fac- 
tions; when we shall scent the tainted air of the 
hattle field; when we shall behold that flag, once 
the emblem of our united affections, waving above 
the bloody sod and the death-strewn deck, where 
slaughtered kindred lay one upon another in 
‘* moldering heaps:’’ remember aa and in that 
hour, that the voice of Kentucky was for justice, 
equality, and peace. 


STATE OF THE UNION. 


SPEECH OF HON. E. JOY MORRIS, 
OF PENNSYLVANIA, 
In tHE House or Representatives, 
January 30, 1861. 

The House having under consideration the report from the 
select committee of thirty-three— 

Mr. MORRIS, of Pennsylvania, said: 

Mr. Speaker: Greatas are the perils by which 
the Union is surrounded, | cannot permit myself 
to believe that they are insurmountable, unless 
we are destitute of the virtues to which it owes 
its origin. 
tranged by sectional animosities, as to be unable 
to agree on some plan of conciliation for the pres- 
ervation of the Union. 
there is no just cause for the present troubles, and 
least of all in the election of Abraham Lincoln to 
the Presidency, I am, nevertheless, disposed to 
assent to any honorable plan of settlement which 
shall secure permanent peace between the two 
great sections of the country. 

Our ancestors deemed no sacrifices too great to 
secure the Union of the States under the present 
form of government. When the constitutional 
convention met, it was found that the interests of 
the free and slave States were conflicting, and 
that, unless mutual concession was made, a united 
Government could not be established. Commerce 
was the great interest of the northern States, and 
slave labor that of the southern States. Under the 
then existing confederation, each State had its 
owncommercial regulations, which rendered them 
as foreign one to the other, for the purposes of 
trade, as were the kingdoms of Europe to them 
all. ‘The removal of these obstacles to commercial 


I trust that we are not so much es- | 


Convinced, as I am, that | 


' 
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| or wisdom of slavery are considerations belonging to the 


‘State of the Union—Mr. Morris. 


States themselves. What enriches a part enriches the 
whole; and the States are the best judges of their particu- 
Jar interest.”’ 

Mr. Sherman, of the same State, said: 


“He disapproved of the slave trade ; bat did not think 
the public good required that the proposed seheme of gov- 


| ernment should interfere with the rights of the States to 


| 








| 


import slaves. It was better to let the southern States im- 
port slaves than to part with them, if they made that a sine 
qua non.”? 

This struggle led to a compromise between the 
North and South, by which the former gained for 
Congress exclusive power over commerce, and 
the latter the toleration of the African slave trade 
for twenty-one years—to 1808. The rapid growth 
and present extension of slavery in the United 
States is chiefly owing to the importation of slaves 
during this period. At no subsequent time has 
slavery increased at such a ratio as between 1787 
and 1808, as is demonstrated by the following 
table of the progress of the slave population from 
1789 to 1850, showing the increase per cent. in 
each period of ten years: 


North Carolina. South Carolina. Georgia. 


1790 to 1800... ..00.. 32.52 36.46 102.99 
|| 1800 to 1810.......... 26.65 34.45 77.12 
1810 to 1820..........21.43 31.62 42.33 
1820 to 1830........+ 19.7 22.62 45.35 
1830 to 1840.......... 0.08 3.68 99.15 
1840 to 1850.......... 17.38 17.71 35.85 








intercourse was one of the chief causes which in- | 


fluenced the people of the sea-board States of the 
North in favor of Union. If the exclusive power 
to regulate commerce could be assigned to Con- 
gress, the prosperity of these States would be 
secured beyond doubt. 

When this question came up for consideration, 
the members from the southern States refused to 
entertain it unless a reciprocal concession should 
be made to their interests. Mr. Rutledge ex- 
pressed his willingness to support the clause giv- 
ing Congress power over commerce, on condition 
that the subsequent clause, that ** Congress shall 
pass no law prohibiting the immigration or im- 
vortation of’ negroes, should also be agreed to. 

ir. Charles Pinckney said: 


“The power of regulating commerce is a pure conces- 
sion on the part of the southern States.” 


Mr. GC. C. Pinckney said: 

*<Tt is the true interest of the southern States to have no 
regulation of commerce.”’ 

An issue was thus directly made between the 
commercial interests of the North and the labor 
interests of the South. Mr. Pinckney said: 

* South Carolina can never receive the plan, if it pro- 
hibits the slave trade.”’ 

Mr. Rutledge, of South Carolina, said: 


‘Sif the convention thinks that North Carolina, South 
Carolina, and Georgia, will ever agree to the plan, unless 
sheir right to import slaves be untouched, the expectation 


is vain. 

Mr. G, Morris, of Pennsylvania, proposed to re- 
commit the clayses relating to taxes on exports, 
and to a navigation act, ** with a view to a bar- 
vain between the northern and southern States.”’ 

rorth, of Connecticut, in the same spirit 
»mise, said: 


ry State import what it pleases. The morality 


The part of the compromise relating to the slave 


| trade was adopted by the votes of New Hamp- 


shire, Massachusetts, Connecticut, Maryland, 


North Carolina, South Carolina, Georgia—ay, 7. | 
New Jersey, Pennsylvania, Delaware, Virginia— | 
no, 4. Mr. Madison foresaw the evils to result 


from the extension of the slave trade, and he is 
reported as saying, in the convention, that twenty 
years would produce all the mischief apprehended 
from the slave trade. The necessity for union, 
however, was so pressing, and such vital interests 
were at stake on its adoption, that the New Eng- 
land States, where the hostility to slavery has 
always been the strongest, were willing to render 
certain its permanent establishment in the coun- 
try rather than risk the loss of the Union. 

I refer, Mr. Speaker, to this passage in our his- 
tory, to show of what importance was a Union of 


| the States in the estimation of our ancestors, and 
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to what extremes they were willing to go to se- | 


cure it. 


for the maintenance of the Union, I am only fol- 
lowing the example of the wise men who framed 


the Constitution of the United States. Had they | 
refused to compromise antagonistic views and in- | 


terests,,the Union could not have been formed. 
In my opinion, if we obstinately resist the adop- 
tion of conciliatory measures, the Union stands 
in imminent danger of dissolution. I know, sir, 
that in urging this policy, I shall run counter to 


the prejudices of those who regulate their action | 


exclusively by party platforms, and not by the 
interests of the country. For my part, I will 


never subordinate the existence of the Republic to | 
the behests of pony. or the dicta of mere politi- | 


cians, who would rather see the Union perish than 


deviate a point from the yey creed. The voice | 


of the country, in this hour of extreme peril, rises 
above the clamor of contending factions, and ap- 
peals to us with an impressive emphasis that no 
man with a patriotic heart can resist. That sum- 
mons I obey; and, regardless of personal conse- 
quences, I shall pursue what I deem to be the path 
of duty and honor. 

I need hardly say, sir, that I have no sympathy 
with the assumed right of secession. It has no 
justification in fact or constitutional construction. 
Our ancestors had gone through the experimental 
trials of colonial confederations, the continental 
Congress, and a confederation of sovereign States, 
and they had found them all unavailable for the 
purposes ofa solid, substantial Union,and a grand 
permanent Government. After all these trials, 
they came to the conclusion that it was necessary 
for the States to surrender a part of their inde- 
pendence, for the purpose of obtaining the pro- 
tection of a General Government, which should 
represent the aggregated States to the world as a 
political unit. This object was attained in the 
Constitution of the United States. 

In the Articles of Confederation, each State 
(see art. 2) retained its sovereignty. In the Con- 


If, sir, | now avow that I am willing to | 
| make all reasonable compromise and concession | 





| 





| 
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stitution no such reservation is ma 
system was a league of States for 
and welfare. It was intended to Operate on th 
States as such, and not on individuals. The] e 
ter is not a Government of the States, but of th : 
people. Article three of the Articles of Confed. 
eration, says: = 
** The said States hereby severally enter i 
of friendship with each other,” ke, = 
The preamble of the Constitution says: 


* We, the people of the United States, j . 
a more ote A establish Justices’ imoreet, © form 
tranquillity, provide for the common defense, promers a 
general welfare, and secure the blessings of liberty to ve 
selves and our posterity, do ordain and establish this Con. 
stitution for the United States of America.” _ 

Formed by the people, the whole people, of t] 
United States, its existence is dependent on hen. 
and not on the States; and it can only be dissolved 
by the power that gave it birth. States may pass 
ordinances of secession, but they cannot tana 
throw the fabric erected by the source of ql 
litical authority in this country—the people 

The imbecility of the Confederation was owing 
to its dependence on the States, the assent of nine 
being requisite to carry into effect the most im- 
portant powers of Congress. Until this assent 
was obtained, money could not be borrowed or 
appropriated, war could not be declared, treaties 
formed, nor money coined. In an important eri- 
sis, when the fate of the nation might depend on 
the prompt and independent action of the central] 
Government, it was in oy power of a single State 
to arrest its movement. he perils of such a de- 
pendence were so great, and the want of power 
for all practical purposes so evident, that a strong, 
self-sustaining national Government could not be 
said to exist. In order to establish such a Goy- 
ernment, the Constitution rendered the Federal 
Government independent of State control, and 
capable of executing its own decrees. It ex- 
pressly declares, in section two, article six, that— 

* This Constitution, and the laws of the United States 
which shall be made in pursuance thereof, and all treaties 
made or which shall be made under the authority of the 
United States, shall be thé supreme law of the land, and 


the judges in every State shall be bound thereby, anything 
in the constitution or laws of any State to the contrary not 





de. The former 
mutual defenge 


4 firm league 


O- 


| withstanding.” 


It is absurd to attempt to justify secession by 
the Constitution, when that instrument is made 
the supreme law of the land, and the executive 
and judicial officers of the States, as well as the 
Legislatures thereof, are bound by oath to re- 
gard and obey itas such. Its action cannot be 
arrested by State authority; and the States are 
subordinate powers. If any one State could ob- 
struct its operations, the purposes of the Union 
would be frustrated, and the Federal Government 
would be shorn of its legitimate power, and re- 
duced to a condition of vassalage to the States. 
Its laws could not be supreme if they could be set 
at defiance by the States. To admit the suprem- 
acy of the Federal power, and to claim for the 
States the right to control or overrides it, is so 
glaring an absurdity, that it needs only to be 
stated to be admitted. The States are expressly 
restrained by the Constitution from invading the 
sphere of the Federal Government, or usurping 
its functions: : 

‘No State shall, without the consent of Congress, lay 
any duty of tonnage, keep troops or ships-of -war in time of 
peace, enter into any agreement or compact with another 
State, or with a foreign Power, or engage in war, unless 


actually invaded, or in such imminent danger as will not 
admit of delay.”’—Sec. 10, rt. 1. 


The Constitution was intended tu form ‘‘ a more 
perfect Union’? than the Confederation, the chief 
defect of which was the paralyzing power of the 
States over the General Government. If secession 
and nullification are to be tolerated, instead of 
being ‘‘a more perfect Union,’ it will be more 
impotent than the Confederation itself. The pres- 
ent Constitution was not limited in duration, oF 
its existence put at the mercy of any inferior au- 
thority, but it was made for all time to come—!! 
the words of the preamble—* for ourselves and 
our posterity.’’ No State can withdraw from the 
Confederacy without violating the plain intent of 
the Constitution, and commiiting a most flagrant 
breach of faith. Having embarked our fortunes 
in a common bottom, any State which breaks the 
Union jeopardizes the welfare of the whole fra- 
ternity of sister States, and justifies armed resist- 
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ance on their part for the preservation of the 
Union. Secession is nothing else than a declara- 
tion of war against the Union; and if it is met by 
a hostile resporfse from the Federal Government, 
the plotters of treason must be held for the con- 
sequences. . ; ; 

it would be strange, indeed, ifthe United States, 
alone of all the Governments that have flourished 
from the beginning of history, had nota right to 
defend its own existence. The right which every 
man has to protect his own life, is denied to it. It 
must permit the forts, arsenals, and navy-yards, 
the property of the nation, and designed for the 
protection of the people of all the States, to be 
plundered and perverted to the uses of separate 
States, Without making an effort to prevent this 
wholesale spoliation. If the Capitol of the Re- 
public ismenaced by an armed invasion of traitors, 
the regular Army cannot be summoned to its de- 
fense without wounding the sensibilities of these 
pseudo-patriots, who seem to look upon the Fed- 
eral Government as having no individuality what- 
soever, and asexisting only at the willofthe States, 


any one of which may defy its authority, and | 


jjunder its property with impunity. If such ideas 
ye correct, then the Federal Government is no 
Government at all, for it wants the first element 
of aGovernment—the power to repel aggression, 
and vindicate its dignity and independence. It 


lives by sufferance; and cannot be relied on, if | 


such reasoning be true, to protect either the lives 
or properties of those who live under it. 


but it is a lifeless skeleton—a mere image of po- 
litical vigor. 

Such was not the kind of Government our an- 
cestors aimed to establish, or they would have 
remained satisfied with the feeble systems it sup- 
planted. Experience had taught them that they 
could neither attain a respectable position among 
the nations of the world, nor secure prosperity 
and security at home, but through the instrument- 
ality of a strong Government. 


constitutional monarchies, and the States surren- 
dered to the Federal Government their most cher- 
ished prerogatives. They never dreamed that the 
Government they constructed could be reduced 
to such a helpless condition as that in which the 
advocates of secession seek to place the Federal 
Government, bound hand and foot, without the 


power to ward off the blows directed against it. | 


It may be coerced into subordination to the pur- 
poses of the States, but it cannot enforce its au- 


thority according to the forms of the Constitution. | 


It must submit to every sort of outrage in silence, 
and with a meek and patient spirit, however 
grievous the wrong perpetrated, or contemptible 
the assailant. 


disloyal and selfish purposes. If all this be so, 


Mr. Speaker, the career of this Government is at 
an end; it has ceased to have any vital power; 
and the sooner it is abolished in name, as it is in 


reality, the better. 


But, sir, | cannot believe that the people of the 
United States are ready for the sacrifice of this, 
the best system of national Government ever de- 
Its voluntary over- 
throw by the American people would be the great- 
est national suicide ever committed; it would be 
an act of political insanity without a parallel. | 
Had it redounded to our injury, had it cramped | 
the energies, fettered the growth, and obstructed 
the moral and material progress of the nation, 
there might be some excuse for the frenzied hos- 
tility lately manifested against it. But when, on 
the contrary, it has done more for the people who 
have lived under it than any other government 
Since the origin of history, making us at the same 
ume the freestand most prosperous people on the 
face of the earth, and in less than the average | 
term of human life raising us to the front rank of | 
hations, its destruction cannot otherwise be re- | 
garded than as an act of supreme madness and | 
‘oily. A people who would willingly tear down | 
such a Government, or consent to its overthrow, | in the slave States 


vised by human wisdom. 





It has | 
the outward form and features of a Government; | 


. | 
For this reason, | 
the Executive was invested with an authority, | 
almost equal to that of some of the sovereigns of | 


It must consent to its own degra- 
dation, and to the dishonor of the American name, 
and to thedestruction ofevery semblance of Amer- 
ican nationality; and al! because one or more | 
States, under the inspiration of a depraved polit- 
ical ambition, seek its destruction for their own 
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T 
\| fest themselves incapable of appreciating its en- 
| joyment under its best form. They would have 
\| lost that passion for constitutional liberty, to 
which the Government owes its origin, and which 
marked the history of our ancestors, whose sac- 
rifices in the sacred cause of human rights have | 
| never been surpassed in any age or country. If 
| 











the American Constitution is now to perish, it | 
cannot be said of it that it owed its ruin to its | 
failure as a political system, for history will re- 
cord that its success was perfect. Such was its 
success that it revolutionized the world by the 
force of its example, and gave an impulse to the 
cause of freedom that will be felt to the remotest 
period of time. Great will be the crime of those 
who are implicated in the overthrow of such a 
beneficent Government, the source of precious 
blessings to themselves and the world, the great 
ere aes light of the age, the ark in which rest the 
1opes of mankind. Amid its ruins, in darkness 
and despair, they will bemoan their own infatua- | 
tion, and heap curses on the heads of the wicked 
men who undermined the edifice of American 
liberty. 

We are told, sir, however, in a melo-dramatic 
style, that this is a contest between liberty and 
despotism—the latter being represented by the 
Federal Government, and the former by the se- 
ceding States. For my part, I have always un- 
derstood that the Constitution of the United States 
was the concentration of all the elements of lib- 
erty scattered throughout the constitutions of an- 
cientand modern Governments; that it was the very 
essence of well-regulated, popular liberty. To im- 
age this, the fundamental idea of the Constitution, 
we are soon to crown this magnificent structure 


Liberty. Before we have raised this embodiment 
of American political sentiment, we are told that 
we worship ata false shrine; that the Government 
which we owe to the valor and wisdom of the great | 





that is rising above our heads with the statue of | 


men of the Revolution is not worthy of our affec- | 
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are not worthy of liberty, for they would mani- | States, enjoys a guarantee under the Federal Con- 


stitution suchas itcan receive from no othersourece 

With its destruction, the institution of slavery 
| will receive a shock that must seviously affect the 
value of slave property; impairing, as it will, its 
security, by the loss of the powerful protection 
it once oman Tvs. In the event of a division of the 
free and slave States into two separate confeder- 
| ations, slaves escaping from the latter into the 
former would not be restored. This would lead 
to great losses, as the certainty of freedom would 
constantly stimulate them to flight into the free 
States. 

Disunion, sooner or later, through one means 
or another, would lead to the ruin of the siave 
States. They would be surrounded on all sides 
by free States; for, it is not to be supposed that 
Mexico would ever join a slave State confedera- 
tion after having abolished slavery on its own soil. 
Slave labor could not thus be transported from the 
exhausted lands of the cotton States to contiguous 
regions fresh in soil-and of congenial productions. 
The slave States now form part of a Government 
which commands the respect of the world by its 
power and its energy and its free institutions. 
An exclusively slave Staite confederacy would 
constitute an exception to all other Governments 
in this age of the world. It would not enlist the 
sympathies of the leading States of Europe, averse, 
as they are known to be, to the extension, and 
existence even, of negro slavery. It could not be 
formidable in power, owing to the division of its 
population into free and slave, the latter in all 
| probability preponderating. Being almost exclu- 
| sively a planting and agricultural community, it 
would want that diversity of pursuits and inter- 
|| ests which make a nation rich and powerful. It 
| could not have within itself all the elements of 
material independence, as the United States now 
possesses, and which erable it to treat on a foot- 
ing of equality with other leading nations. It 
would necessarily occupy a dependent and inferior 
position among the community of nations. [ts 











tions; that it is an engine of tyranny and oppres- 


ascribed to it are due to some other cause; but if 
it be so, it will be the most astonishing hallucina- 
tion that ever infected the mind of man. I rather 


ness who cannot sce and acknowledge what all 
the world is conscious of. It is not the first time 
that the names of things have been perverted; that 











erty. The proceedings in the seceding States do 
not certainly show much respect forlaw and order, 
the bases on which rest all liberty. The hanging 
of men on suspicion, and at the hue and cry of an 


show of justice; the seizure and plunder of fRe 
Federal forts and arsenals, do not look like the 
acts of men whe have learned to respect the rights 
and property of others, and to submit to the re- 
straints of law. They rather indicate a disposi- 


liberty. 


tify these assaults on its existence? Has it proved 
faise to its obligations? Has it invaded the rights 
of the States, or used its powers oppressively and 


No allegation of this kind is made; and in vain 
may we seek for any provocation on its part. “A 


the Constitution. It has in every case been suc- 
cessfully enforced, though often at great expense, 
and at the point of the Sayroast, Repugnant as 
it is to the feelings of a large proportion of the 
people of the North, it has been submitted to, and 


promptly put down by Federal troops; and the 





would be employed to suppress such movements 
Slavery, as it exists in the 


sion. It may be, sir, that both the world and our- || 
selves have been deceived as to the real character | 
of this Government, and that all the prodigies | 


think that they are laboring under a mental blind- | 


good has been made bad, and bad good; that lib- | 
erty has been called despotism, and coonanee lib- | 


excited multitude; the tarring and feathering of | 
others on secret denunciation, and without any | 


tion to set up passion in place of reason; to install | 
mob violence in the place of judicial justice; and | 
to trample down the first principles of political || 


What has the Federal Government done to jus- 


to the injury of the people of the seceding States? | 


fugitive slave law has been enacted, the stringent | 
provisions of which fulfill every requirement of | 


no slave has been wrested from the grasp of Fed- | 
eral authority. The invasion of a slave State for | 
the purpose of exciting a servile insurrection was | 


whoie military and naval power of the Republic | 


citizens would not, consequently, be animated by 
that national pride that naturally belongs to the 
members of a first class power, like that of the 
United States of North America; nor would they 
enjoy such a protection as that which is derived 
from a Government whose power is known and 
feared throughout the world. 

In an economical point of view, the advantages 
of secession are yet less discernible. The Gov- 
ernment of the United States is the cheapest in 
the world, and carried on with less expense than 
any other, to its people. Supported almost en- 
tirely by the revenue from customs, it imposes no 
perceptible burdens on the people. It is, indeed, 
| sir, next to impossible for any one to say how 
much he contributes to the support of the Fed- 
eral Government. Were the average revenue of 
$60,000,000 derived from customs, divided among 
the whole population, it would only amount to a 
tax of two dollars per head For all this, the citi- 
zen receives the protection of aGovernment whose 
flag is honored and respected in the most remote 
regions of the world. For this light burden—if 
indeed it be actually imposed on him at all—lic is 
entitled to have the whole military and naval force 
of the country arrayed in his defeise or for the 
redress of his wrongs, no matter in what distant 
quarter of the globe he may have suffered insult, 
outrage, or pecuniary spoliation from other Pow- 
ers. The title of American citizen, at the present 
day, wherever asserted, in the semi-barbarous 
kingdoms of the East, or among the Christian 
States of Europe, secures for him who bears it 
an immunity from wrong equal to that which the 
title of Roman citizen carried with it when the 
| ancient mistress of the world was at the height 
of her power and glory. Are the people of the 
| seceding States—I mean, sir, the people, not the 
venal and selfish politicians—read y to sacrifice the 
privilege of citizenship of this great Republic, with 
all its appurtenant prerogatives, and to sink into 
citizens of a small and feeble confederacy? Are 
they ready to surrender the stars and stripes, with 
all the hallowed traditions that surround them, 
and to supplant that standard of freedom and vic- 
tory with one unknown to fame, and which never 
can secure for itself that moral power which, like 
a halo, envelopes the flag of the Union? I cannot 
\| believe that all pride in our past history, and in 
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our present position, aé chief among the nations, incoming tide of emigration to supply the waste |! to them, and to impose on the 
exerting the greatest influence on the fortunes of || of this outward movement, how rapidly and surely || government as they choose. 


the human family, is extinguished among the peo- || must the secession States decline in power, pros- 


ple of the cotton States. I choose rather, sir, to 


believe that the heart of the genuine people there | 
is yet sound, and that American patriotism burns | 
in their hearts with as pure a flame as ever. any 


may be deceived for a time by unscrupulous po 
iticlans, and be involved in the meshes of intrigue 


to such a degree that it may be difficult for them | 


to extricate themselves; but, sooner or later, when 
they realize the folly of the experiment they have 
been induced to make by corrupt political leaders, 


their loyalty to the Union will revive in all its | 


original intensity. 
If free trade is to be the pony of the secession 
government, after it shall have dispensed with the 


a adoption of the Constitution. of the | 


Jnited States, and established a new and perma- 
nent system, direct taxation must be the only 
means of government support. From this source 
alone must the army and navy expenditures be 





State of the Union—Mr. Morris. 





} 


| perity, wealth, and consequence! 


periment? (They want a stronger government, 
said Mr. Nexson, of Tennessee.}] ‘A stronger 


|| ing friend from Tennessee. 
| 
i 
' 


| founded on brute force. 


|| injury. 


|| political tempests which have swept, like an Asi- || 
|| atic typhoon, over the Old World, uprooting the || reclamation of the usurpe 


Why, then, venture on such a dangerous ex- 


government,’’ says my eloquent and Union-lov- 
What stronger Gov- 
ernment can they desire than one which rests on || the 
| the popular affections, which is controlled by the || 
| popular will,and livesand moves for the well-being || should be sanctioned by thefr approval. T| 
'| of the »cople, to whose breath it owes all its vital- || garded themselves merely as the agents for tl 
ity? There can be no stronger Government than |) people, acting in their beh - 
| that of the United States, unless it be one that is || ests; and they deemed their work incdmplete 
|| Our’s is based on public | 
| opinion, which can fashion it to its own purposes, || throw of such aGovernment, with such a 
|; and which, it is to be presumed, having such a || i 
|| foundation, can never be perverted to the general || The overthrow of a secession government never 
It has stood firm and unshaken amid the || ratified by the people, and established in defiance 


[J anuary 30, 
Ho. or Reps. 


— 


m such a form of 


If the can 

, : : estab. 

lish, of their own free will, any polittes! wt 
~ ’ 


as they seem to think, without consultation with 
the people on whom it is imposed, they can pea 
a despotism, or monarchy, as well as a basta i 
|, republic. How does all this timid shrinkine ie 
| public censure contrast with the action of the : 


/and great men who framed the Constitutio 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| Wise 
| 


; : n 
nited States! They believed that pee 
|| ment, being instituted for the benefit of the many 
’ 


ley re- 


alf and for their inter. 
until 
The OVer- 
n Origin, 
P people, 


_crowned with the popular sanction. 


_ is treason against the whole body of th. 


of the popular will, is a pepeae revolution, and 
rights and sovereign; 


sustained, and they will cost at least, per annum, | 


|| most ancient and solid political structures, Pub- || of the people. A government so instituted hag 
fifteen or twenty million dollars. Then, there will | 


lic opinion has fluctuated like the waves of the sea, 


be the heavy cost of the civil list, and the diplo- | 


matic establishment, &c., making in all, for a 
mixed population of white and black of little more 
than four million, an annual expenditure of at 
least $30,000,000. 
capitation and property tax, affecting alike the 
rich and the poor, and reaching the pockets of 
every man, however humble in condition and poor 
in means. Men who have lived under the & 

ernment of the United States, participating in all 
its invaluable privileges, and its stimulating influ- 
ence on individual and national prosperity, with- 
out the consciousness of being taxed for its sup- 
port, will not long remain contented under an 


expensive or like that proposed in the cotton | 
) 


States, the burdens of which will rest oppress- 


ively on every man’s shoulders in the commu- | 


nity. They will not fail to institute unfavorable 
comparisons between the economical Government 
which their political leaders assumed to renounce 
in their name, but without their express author- 
ity, and that under which they are so heavily 
taxed. The great revolutions Sa arisen from 
this very cause, and many astrong-set throne and 
ancient political system has been suddenly over- 
turned by a people vexed and harassed by the 
burdensome taxation ofan extravagant and costly 
Government. When a man finds that the hard- 
earned fruits of bis industry are seriously en- 
croached on by his rulers, and that he is obliged 
to surrender to the Government what is necessary 
to the comfort and independence of his family, a 
spirit of discontent is kindled in the general mass 
of the community, which, when least expected, 


All this must be raised by a | 


OvV- | 


|| ing it unimpaired in its primitive vigor. 
|| parties have risen and fallen, and fierce has been 
the strife for power and place between them; but 
| the Constitution has stood, like a solid column, 
|| immovable on its deep-set base. ‘There are those 
|| who, uninstructed by the lessons of history, still 
persist in the opinion that mankind are more ef- 
fectually controlled by brute force than by moral 
|, force. It may be that the founders of the pro- 
|| jected government in the cotton States are of this 
|| class; and it would seem that they are, to judge 
|| them by their sneers on the weakness of the 
Federal Government. 
|| They are disgusted with the vulgarity of a Gov- 
ernment over which the profanum vulgus have an 
| equal control with the more wealthy and refined. 
|| Its simplicity is significant of imbecility, rather 
| than of strength, to these political empirics. Their 
idea of politcal power is represented by physical 


|| force—by bayonets, standing armies, and by all 


the pomp and circumstance of military parade tifat 


|| surrounds the thrones of Europe. Their nostrils 
|, are offended by too near a contact with the dem- 
|| ocratic masses, and they sigh for the divinity that 


hedges a king; for a condition of things in which 
| the many shall be subject to the rule of the few; 
| in which the masses shall be the soft, easy cush- 


} 


|| ions on which political sluggards and knaves may 


| repose and fatten. Do they lay the flattering unc- 


|‘tion to their souls that a people bred up under 
| the perfétt freedom of the American Constitution || by t 


| to a sense of political equality, and to the untram- 
| meled use of their moral faculties, can ever be 





breaks forth with voleanic fury, carrying desola- 
tion and destruction before it, aA uprooting 
everything in its path, 

To guard against these discontents, or to repress 
them, it will be necessary to limit the right of suf- 
frage, and confine it to the larger property-hold- 
ers. Here will be another invidious point of con- 


trast between the United States and the secession | 
confederacy. The poor man will recollect that | 


in the former, 8o far as individual influence affected 


the national destiny through the ballot-box, his | 


suffrage was as potential as thatof the most favored | 
son of fortune. He will remember how his in- 
fluence was courted in the popular forum; how 
his individuality was felt by himself and recog- 
nized by others. To be deprived of such a priv- 
ilege—to be denied the power of bestowing or 
holding political station—will sink him in his 
own estimation, and reduce him to the level of a 
feudal serf. Goaded to desperation by importu- 





nate tax-gatherers, and bereft of the first attributes 
of an American freeman, he will not remain ina 
country where every day he grows poorer, and is 
exposed to new vexations and insults. Tempted 
by the cheap lands of the West, the promising 
future that is held out to every one under the Uni- 
ted States Government, and by the dignity and 
equality of its citizenship, he will gather his fam- 
ily around him, and again seek shelter beneath 
the Government of his forefathers. We shall see 
a continual exodus of the poor white population 
from the southern confederacy into the United | 
States territory, if its political institutions shall be 
what its projectors design them to be. With no 





| persuaded or forced into such a system of Gov- 


ernment, so directly in conflict with the spirit of | 


| 
republican institutions? Never! never! sir, will 
la erates who have once enjoyed liberty, in all 
| the plenitude that we possess it, willingly part 
| with it; or, having been inveigled into its surren- 
| der for a time, long remain passive beneath the 
iron heel of demagogic despotism? None appre- 
| ciate Jiberty so keenly as they who, having once 
vossessed it, havelostit. Nonecherishthe blessed 
[ight of day with such rapturous zest as those 


| 
|| whose orbs, once refulgent with its vivifying 
beams, have been vealed in darkness. A Govern- || 


ment, founded in fear of the people, in this age, 
and in this hemisphere, will have a short-lived 
duration. The popular mass may be buried be- 





garchy; but, like the fabled giant Enceladus, 
beneath the Sicilian mountain, its struggling 
| throes will shake the world to its center by its 
convulsive movements for liberty. 





changing, from time to time, its policy, but never || the legitimate authority. Unstable as the 
|| varying as to the duty and necessity of maintain- || 
Political || 





|| no firm foundation, because it is an usurpation of 
A, sand, 
unsubstantial as the palaces, domes, and turretg 
of the Fata Morgana in the Sicilian straits, it wij] 
|| dissolve like a vision, or be Swept away before 
|| the first gust of popular passion. 
| Among the strange notions of the day, Mr 
Speaker, that of the superior claims of a State to 
| the allegiance of its citizens, over the Federa, 
| Government is—if there can be any superlative 
| among these rival absurdities—the most extraor- 
dinary. It is lamentable to witness the facility 
with which men of honor, who as a conditioy of 
|| entering on the public service, have taken an oat) 
to the Constitution and laws of the United States 
| as the paramount authority of the land, can coolly 
| and deliberately violate their sworn obligations, 
If the Federal Government can thus readily be 
betrayed to domestic enemies, can its defense 
| against a foreign foe, or fidelity to it in the hour of 
| external danger, be expected from such disloyal 
| servants? The times are indeed out of joint, when 
| men of honorable calling and reputation can thus 
| forswear themselves, and under the very eaves of 
| the Capitol can join in secret league with State 
|| conspirators, for the destruction of the national 
|| Government. For my part, sir, I wish it to be 
|| distinetly understood, that I renounce all such 
heresies. Having taken an oath to support the 
| Constitution of the United States, I intend to ob- 
|| serve it. Ifthe State which I have the honor in 
| part to represent, should set herself in treasonable 
| acray against the Federal authority, I shall stand 
xe latter. If she should vote herself out of 
the Union, I shall not go with ker, but I will cling 
to the Union to the last. Proud as I am of my 
birthright as a Pennsylvanian, [ am yet prouder 
of my title of an American citizen. American 
| citizenship clothes me with the panoply of this 
| great Government wherever I go, and it is my 
| duty to defend the power that covers me with its 














!| shield. The nationis represented by the Federal 
, 


| Government, and when it is assailed, our life as 
| a people is at stake. Above all other questions, 
that of the preservation of our nationality rises 
| preéminent. No State pretentions should be al- 
[Swed to come in conflict with a mighty interest 
| like this, that concerns the whole people; that is 





so closely connected with the political welfare of 

| the world at large. ; 
If, sir, any one has a right to be proud of his 

native State, a Penssylvanian surely has. No 


neath the superincumbent weight of despotic oli- || State in the Union possesses more of the requi- 


sites for independent existence than Pennsylvania. 
Seated between two great rivers, one of which 
gives easy access to the Atlantic and to inter- 
course with the Old World, and the other wash- 


Fear of the people, Mr. Speaker, is the first sign || ing the shores of the great States of the West and 


of a despotic temper. And has not this cowardly 
passion already exhibited itself in a most otriking 
manner in the conduct of the secession leaders? 
They have not dared, in a single instance, to sub- 
mit their ordinances of secession to the judgment 
of the sovereign people. They either insolently 
defy the popular will, or they justly fear that the 
peo Pa pecneing more loyalty than themselves 
to the Union, would chastise their usurped au- 
thority with signal condemnation. They set them- 
selves above the people; they presume to dictate 





South, and interlocking with the water courses, 
whose navigable tides penetrate the innermost 
heart of the continent, she enjoys the most ad- 
mirable facilities for trade and commerce. Within 
her mountain ranges lie imbedded inexhaustible 
deposits of coal and iron, of far greater value to 
| her than the ‘* wealth of Ormus and of Ind,” and 
which will ever make other parts of the country 
dependent on her. Their slopes and summits are 
covered with all the chief varieties of useful um- 
ber; and the valleys which lie among them, and 
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the broad plains that stretch away from their feet, || 
yield abundant crops of the grains which furnish | 
ihe staple food of man. A healthy and invigor- | 
ating climate nourishes a brave and enterprising 

ople, made up of the best races of Europe, who 
ems contributed much to the common glory of | 
the nation by their discoveries in the arts and 
sciences, their valor in the field, and their states- 
manship in the Cabinet. Favored, as she is, by 
Heaven in all that makes up the greatness of a 
State, Pennsylvania, sir, will yet never desert the 
Union. With its maintenance, her own prosper- 
ity is inseparably linked. It binds her in chains 
of Jove with sister States, with whose destiny her | 
own is intertwined. She regards the Constitution 
as a guardian genius, whose eye never slumbers, 
and which is ever watchful to promote the wel- 
fare and defend the security of all whose interests | 
it has in keeping. She will pour out her last drop | 
of blood in its defense, and exhaust all her re- 
sources to maintain it against a world in arms. 
Let other States court eternal infamy by conspir- 
ing its destruction; she will prove anew her loy- 
alty to the motto of her shield, ** Virtue, liberty, | 
and independence,” by rallying around it with 
her brawny sons of labor, and defending it to the 
last, in the darkest hour of its peril. 

Disposed as | am, sir, to do all that in honor I 
can do, to remove the present troubles, and to 
guard against their recurrence, | must confess that, | 
so long as the right of secession is maintained, 1 
shall have but little faith in the stability or dura- 
tion of the national Government. Already it has 
demoralized our standing as a people, and, from | 
being one of the most powerful, we are nowamong |) 
the weakest of nations. A nation that has no co- |, 
herence among its component parts, that may at 
any moment be torn asunder by internal dissen- | 
sions, or be dissolved by the withdrawal of any 
of its members, cannot be said to have a perma- 
nent or self-sustaining existence. Other nations |, 
will have but little confidence in such a Govern- 
ment, and will be chary of entering into treaties | 
of reciprocal obligations and benefits with it; not 
having, as they cannot have, any pledge that the 
nationality with which they have negotiated will | 
be maintained. This right must be abandoned, 
as unwarranted by the Constitution, and at war 
with the best interests of the country, or we shall 
be as constant a prey to revolutions as the dis- 
tracted republics of South America. 

Look at our position before this fatal right of 
secession was asserted, and compare it with what 
itisnow. With a smaller Navy than any of the 
great Powers, our flag challenged for the vessels 
it covered as much respect as that of England or 
France. ° Power, a keen sensitiveness to wrong, 
and promptness in’ seeking redress, were the ideas 
associated with the Republic of the United States. 
Unanimity of popular sentiment accompanied the 
action of the Government, and a wrong to an in- 
dividual American was regarded as an injury that 
every citizen of the nation would feel and resent. 
Provocation to such a people was eagerly avoided 
and justly dreaded. But, sir, | fear that this en- 
forced respect is gone, and that we have lost, or 
will soon lose, if the right of secession becomes a 
fixed article in our political creed, the prestige that 
has hitherto surrounded the brow of this young 
nation. Such has been the blighting effect of se- 
cession on our national reputation, thatit may be 
said of the Republic, as Antony said of Cesar, 
in his funeral oration in the forum: 

“ But yesterday, the word of Cesar might 
Have stood against the world; now lies he there, 
And none so poor to do him reverence.” | 

The opinion of the framers of the Constitution 
on this anarchial doctrine is clearly given in the | 
reply of Mr. Madison to the letter of Alexander | 
Hamilton, dated Poughkeepsie, July 1788, an- |) 
houncing the proposal of New York to join the | 

| 
| 
| 
| 
; 
| 
i 


Union for five or six years, with the mght then to | 
withdraw, if she desired. Mr. Hamilton says: 


“ You will understand that the only qualification will be 
the reservation of a right to secede, in case our amend- 
ments have not been decided upon, in one of the modes 
pointed out by the Constitution, within a certain number 
ot years, perhaps five or seven. If this ean, in the first in- 
Stance, be admitted as a ratification, | do not fear any fur- | 
ther consequences. Congress will, f presume, recommend 
certain amendiments to render the structure of the Govern- 
ernment more secure. This will satisfy the more consid- 
rate and honest opposers of the Constitution, and with 
the aid of them wili break up the party.” 


, against slaveholders. 
| the people of the free States are opposed to the 


| cannot continue to do so. 


State of ihe Union—Mr. Morris. 
Mr. Madison’s reply says: 
New York, Sunday evening. 
My pear Sir: Yours of yesterday is this instant at 
hand, and I have but a fev minutes to answer it. Lam 
sorry that your situation obliges you to listen to proposi 
tions of the nature you describe. My opinion is that a res- 
ervation of a right to withdraw, if amendments be not de- 
cided on under the form of the Constitution within a certain 
time, is a conditional ratification; that it does not make 
New York a member of the new Union, and consequently 
that she should not be received on that plan. Compacts 
must be reciprocal; this principle would not, in such case, 
be preserved. ‘The Canstituticn requires an adoption in 
toto and forever. Ithas been so adopted by the other States. 
An adoption for a limited time would be as defective as an 
adoption of some of the articles only. In short, any con- 
dition whatever must vitiate the ratification. What the 
new Congress, by virtue of the power to admit new States, 
may be able and disposed to do in such a case, 1 do not in- 
quire ; and I suppose that is not the material point at pres- 
ent. I have not a moment to add more than my fervent 
wishes for your success and happiness. ‘The idea of reserv- 
ing the right to withdraw was started at Richmond, and 
considered as a conditional ratification, which was itself 
abandoned—worse than rejection. 
Yours, JAMES MADISON. 


New York abandoned her claim, and adopted 


the Constitution in toto and forever, as did the | 


other States. 


If the right of secession is found to be indefens- 


ible, the right ofrevolution isasserted. Certainly 
that right can no more be denied than the right of 
self-defense; but it can only be exercised as a last 
resort in acase of clear necessity, and when every 
effort has been exhausted to obtain a redress of 
grievances. Can any State now justify its resort 
to this primitive right? South Carolina and her 
colleagues of the cotton States secede from the 
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| 
| 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


| 
| 


1 


Union, not from any wrong done them by the | 


Federal Government, but from apprehensions of 
aggression on the rightsof the slaveholding States 


by the incoming Administration; and because of | 


certain laws of some of the free States, which, it 
is alleged, were enacted for the purpose of nulli- 
fying the fugitive slave law. 
latter branch of this charge is, that these laws 
were passed for the purpose of preventing the kid- 
napping of free negroes, and that they have never 
been applied to the obstruction of the operation 
of the fugitive slave law. So far as execution 


goes, they are a dead letter; and if they be uncon- || the prospect of dissolution and rain of the Amer- 
sututional, as itis said they are, any attempt to |) ; : 


put them in foree would immediately present a | 


case for decision on that point in the Federal 
courts. So long as the Supreme Court of the 


United States exists as an arbiter between the | 


States and the legislation of the Federal Govern- 


The answer to the | 


| 





/ ment, no State is justifiable in resorting to revo- | 


lution until it has carried its grievances, arising | 


out of hostile State legjslation, before that tribu- 


nal, and has failed to obtain the redress to which | 


it is entitled. 
tionality of these laws has never yet been called 
in question before this high court of judicature 
by even South Carolina herself, the most clamor- 


| ous of the seceding States, and the one which || 


vindicates its lawless action by the so-called per- | 


sonal liberty laws. 
If this pretext for revolution or secession, as 
the case may be, fails to be satisfactory, it is as- 


| serted that the free and slave States can no longer 
| live together in the same Union, because the peo- 
ple of the former entertain an inveterate hostility 


to the institution of slavery, and strong prejudices 
itis uncoubtedly true that 


extension of slavery; and they are not singular 
inthis. Some of the greatest statesmen of the 
South—such as Washington, Jefferson, Patrick 
Henry, Madison, and Clay—held the same views. 
We have, however, sir, thus far lived in peace 
together, as free and slave States, for three quar- 
ters of a century; and I know no reason why we 
The personal preju- 
dices which are said to exist have no foundation 
in fact, except on the part of zealots, who would 
be as implacable on any other fixed ideaas on the 
subject of slavery ‘Po say that any considerable 
body of the people of the North claim to have a 
constitutional right to interfere with slavery in 
the States, is to assert what is not true. No such 
pretensions have ever been advanced in Congress, 
and no such right is known to exist under the 
Constitution. The people of the South have no 
more reason,to fear an interference with slavery 
in the States by Congress than they have to fear 


Strange to say, sir, the constitu- | 


| 
| 
} 


il 
| 


eee Ce 


Ho. or Reps. 


an invasion of Mongolian Tartars from the steppes 
of Asia. 

The future historian will be puzzied to find any 
rational cause for the dissolution of the Union in 
the reasons generally assigned, and he will right- 
fully comaniie that it was the result of a deep-laid 
and long-devised conspiracy. The chief conspir- 
ator he will find to be the State of South Caro- 
lina, which, under the inspiration of its great sec- 
tional statesman, Mr. Calhoun, was fora quarter 
of a century affected with a chronic hostility to 
the Union. Failing to break it up in 1832, on the 
ery of an oppressive tariff, and owing to the vig- 
orous conduct of General Jackson in putting dowa 
the nascent rebellion of that time, a new pretext 
for treasonable warfare against its duration was 
started on the slavery question, Mr. Benton, in 
his examination of the Dred Scott case, says: 

“On his returning home from Congress, Mr. Calhoun 
told his friends that the South could never be united against 
the North on the tariff question; that the sugar interest of 
Louisiana would keep her out, and tat the basis of south- 
ern union must be shitted to the slave question ; and shifted 
accordingly it immediately was. Incontinently, all the nul- 
lification yewspapers opened for secession foe that new 
cause, fillifg the country with alarm for the safety of slave 
property, and spreading the terrors of servile insurrect‘on— 
inevitable consequences of abolition designs.”’ 

This outery has been continued to the present 
day, and Congress has been made the arena of 
the most passionate appeals to the prejudices of 
the people of the South against the North; of the 
most unfounded charges, time and again refuted 
as the coinage of distempered brains, or as the 
falsifications of designing and desperate dema- 
gogucs, whose real aim was toembroil the North 
and South in a war of sections, and thus promote 
the unholy and wicked purposes of the enemies 
of the Union and American liberty. 

That conspiracy has now culminated, and South 
Carolina rejoices, while the edifice of the Union 
is in flames, with all its altars dedicated to liberty, 
and its rich repository of moral and political 
knowledge put in peril of being scattered to the 


|| winds like the treasures of the Alexandrine library. 


The Goths and Vandals raised not a wilder and 
more exulting shout over the ruins of imperial 
tome than the South Carolina conspirators over 


ican Union. Nero, fiddling while Rome was burn- 
ing, is a type of the men who exult ata yet more 
destructive conflagration, in whicha world’s hopes 
will be consumed. Says Mr. Rhett, in the South 
Carolina conventicn: 

* The secession of South Carolina is not an event of a 
day. Jt is not anything produced by Mr. Lineoln’s elec- 
tion, or by the non-execution of the tugitive slave law. It 
has been a matter which has been gathering head for thirty 
years.”? 

In the same body the following remarks of a 
like tenor were made: 


“Mr. Parker. Mr. President, it appears to me, with 
great deference to the opinions that have been expressed, 
that the public mind is fully made up to the great occasion 
that now awaits us. [tis no spasmodic effort that bascome 
suddenly upon us, but it has been gradually culminating for 
a long series of years, and at last it has come to that point 
when we may say the matter is entirely right. 

‘‘Mr. Ineuis. Mr. President, if there is any gentleman 
| present who wishes to debate this matter, of course this 

body will hear him; but as to delay for the purpose of a 
| diseussion, I, forone, am opposed to it. As my friend [Mr, 
| Parker] bas said, most of us have had this matter under 
| consideration for the last twenty years, and I presume we 
have by this time arrived at a decision upon the subject. 

“Mr. Kerrr. Sir, we are performing a great act, which 
involves not only the stirring present, but embraces the 
| whole great future of ages to come. I have been engaged 
| in this movement ever since I entered political jife. fam 

content with what has been done to-day, and content with 


| 


|} what will take place to-morrow. We have carried the body 


of this Union to its last resting-place, and now we will 


| drop the flag over its grave. After that is done; I am ready 


i 


| 
| 
| 


} 
' 


' 


| to adjourn, and leave the remaining ceremonies fur to-mor- 
| row.’ 
| All these declarations go to show that an organ- 

ized conspiracy has existed for more than twenty 
| years in South Carolina to dissolve the Union, 
| and that the modern pretexts are mere shams. 
| Is it possible, Mr. Speaker, that the mother of 
| States—Virginia—can be made an instrument of 
| South Carolina in carrying out her criminal de- 
signs against the Union? Will the land of Clay 
and Jackson, and the patriotic State of North 
| Carolina, consent to play a secondary part to 
South Carolina, and be driven by her into « war 
| againstthe Union? Icannotbelieveit, sir, Trea- 

son has never found acongeniai soil in the patriotic 
| States of Kentucky, Tennessee, and North Car- 
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olina, and I fervently hope it never may. 


APPENDIX TO THE 


Peace—Compromise—Union— Mr. Webster. 


It is 


in the power to stem the tide of rebellion, and 
like an insurmountable barrier to turn it back to 


its fountain head, and thus arrest its ravages on 


the peace and prosperity of the country. 


press this amendment; but if a durable peace on 
the slavery question is desired, | venture to sug- 
gest that some such proposition is the only one 
by which it can be secured. I have every reason 


| to believe that the interests of freedom would not 


As I said, sir, in the outset of my remarks, I | 


am willing to vote for any honorable plan of set- 
I do not think the Crittenden proposi- 
tions, as they now stand, have any chance of || 

Contrtans but I will cheerfully vote 
to refer them to the people, and abide their decis- 
ion. The border State plan is less objectionable, 
and, if I understand it aright, I can vote for it 
For the 
propositions of the committee of thirty-three, I 
shall vote with great pleasure, and it seems to me 
The 
admission of New Mexico as a State, as proposed, 
will introduce into the Union all the territory 
south of 36° 30’, and which is at all adapted to | 
That slavery will be established 
there I doubt, as the climate and products of that || 
Territory do not require slave labor for the devel- 
When New 
Mex®o is admitted as a State, we shall be rid of || 
the slavery question so far as it depends on the 
present territory of the United States, and there 
will be, I trust, a lasting peace on that trouble- 


tlement. 


adoption by 


without any compromise of principle. 


they ought to satisfy every reasonable man. 


slave iabor. 


opment of its scanty resources. 


some question. 


Should all other propositions fail, I will bring 


g 
forward the following, as an amendment to the 


Constitution: 


“Neither Congress nor a Territorial Legislature shall 
make any law respecting involuntary servitude except asa 
punishment for crime; but Congress may pass laws for the 


suppression of the African slave trade, and forthe rendition || flag of a nation is the symbol of its honor and 


of fugitives from labor or service in the States.” 


The object of this amendment would be to for- | 
ever banish the question of slavery from congres- 
rhe history of 
the legislation of Congress on this subject isa | 
history of fruitless agitation; and it has of late 
become evident that it cannot legislate upon sla- 
very toa finality, or without endangering the tran- 
quillity and union of the States. ‘The Missouri 
compromise, established as a bond of peace be- 


sional or territorial legislation. 


tween the North and South in 1820, was repealed 


in 1854; and since that time the attention of Con- 
gress has for the most part been occupied with | 
irritating and unprofitable discussions on the sla- 


very question. I have faith in the people. 


We 


cannot overrule their predetermined will, and if | 
they wish slavery, we cannot prevent them from 


tolerating it in the constitution of a new State, and 
we cannot oblige them toexcludeit. It is agreed 
on all sides that we have no right to reject the 
application of a State for admission to the Union, 


| 
| 
i 


| 
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1} 
| 
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| 
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| pride. 


| to be dishonored. 


| and the brave, in indiscriminate slaughter. 


suffer by its adoption; for one, Il am willing to 
hazard the unbiased judgment of the people on 
the subject. 

I desire to say a few words on the subject of 
coercion, so-called; but my waning hour admon- 
ishes me to be brief. The ideaof coercion is mis- 
represented. Noone proposes to march the Fed- 


| eral armies into the seceding States, to subjugate 
| them back into the Union. 
_ utterly impossible to force into submission to the 


We know that it is 


Union a people who are opposed to it. Were 
such a result achieved, we should only gain a re- 
luctant allegiance from citizens whose loyalty 
would always be suspected, and who would for- 
ever bear in their hearts the rancor of humiliated 
It cannet be done. Such a war would 
entail a greater expenditure of money than that 
represented by the national debt of England, and 
a greater waste of life than that of the Napoleonic 
campaigns. God forbid that we should ever enter 
on such a bloody and fruitless strife! That the 
Government ought to collectthe customs revenues 


| so long as the seceded States are not recognized 


as an independent Power, and that it ought to 
maintain posséssion of the more important Fed- 


| eral forts andarsenals, I have no manner of doubt. 


Above all, it should not permit the national flag 
An insult to the flag by any 
portion of the American people, is as great an 


| outrage asif committed bya foreign enemy. The 


power; and the patriotic sensibility of its people 
is wounded when it is dishonored. That the 


| descendants of Sumter, Marion, and Moultric, 


should ruthlessly assail the flag which led their 
brave ancestors to victory, or toa glorious death, 


| beneath its constellated folds, is as astonishing as 


their proscription of the patrioticairs of the Revo- 


| Jutionand the war of 1812-14, for the French Mar- 


seillaise. The former comes down to us freighted 
with recollections of the purest and noblest strug- 
gle ever made for liberty; the latter reeks with the 
bloody fumes of the guillotine, beneath the merci- 
less knife of which fell the beautiful, the virtuous, 
Is it 
possible that ne portion of the American people 
prefer the diabolic music with which the protesta- 
tions of the victims of Danton, Marat, and Rabe- 
spierre, were drowned at the foot of the scaffold 
of the Reign of Terror, to that which inspirited 
Washington, Greene, Jackson, Stewart, and De- 
catur, in their struggle for universal liberty, and 


because of its domestic institutions; and even if || for the cause of law, order, and religious and civil 


we bad, when the State is admitted, its people can 
modify iieir constitution according to their own 
liking. Aswe cannot force slavery upon a people 
of a State who do not desire it, nor deprive them 


of it if they see fit to tolerate it, all our legisla- || 
tion must be temporary, and confined to the term || 


of territorial probation. ‘Why not dispense with 
the exercise of the power of prohibition, and take 
the risk of the popular decision? If the advocates 
of slavery protection by Federal legislation, and 
of popular sovereignty in the Territories, will 
surrender their respective claims, I am willing by 
way of compromise, to surrender the right to pro- 
hibit by Federal legislation; and thus to remand 
the whole question of slavery back to the popular 
arbitrament. Such an amendment as I propose, 
all other plans of compromise failing, would at 


| 


| 
if 
| 
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freedom. Degenerate, indeed, must be the sons 
of American revolutionary sires, who would sup- 
plant their own national music with the imported 
tunes of the worst era of French licentiousness, 
infidelity, and mob despotism. 

We are told by some that, however disastrous 
the immediate effects of secession may be, that it 
is better to assent toit,as we shall thus the more 
readily promote a reconstruction of the Union. 
‘*Reconstruction!’? That, Mr. Speaker, isa syren 
song to lure the unwary on to the rocks of disso- 
lution. The Union once dissolved, no reconstruc- 
tion will ever take place. We shall become a 
strange people to each other, with rival interests 
and hostile feelings; and we shall rather seek the 
friendship of foreign nations than that of each 
other. However wise the men of the South may 


least pacify the country by expelling the question || be in their own conceit, they can never construct 


of slavery from Congress. Under the decision of 


the Supreme Court, (if it has really made such a || 


decision,) slaveholders have a right to take their 
slaves into the Territories, and to hold them there 
until they are ruled out, or admitted, by the State 
constitution. As long as that decision stands, no 
congressional legislation can invalidate it, and we 
must, therefore, act accordingly. Such an amend- 
mentas that which [ propose, Mr, Speaker, would 
allay all apprehensions of the interference of Con- 
gress With slavery in the States, the District of 
Columbia, &c., as it would deprive Congress of 
all power over the subject. Itisalso not obvious 
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1} 


| 
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a government which shall surpass that of Wash- 
ineton, Hamilton, Madison, and Franklin in so- 


| lidity of strength and grandeur of proportions. 


The work of the first men of the greatest age of 
history can hardly bie equaled by Cobb, Keitt, 
Yancey, and their compeers. The Union and 
Constitution as they are, is all that we can desire 
for ourselves and those who are to come after us. 


To the Constitution we owe all our individual and 


It has been to us a pillar of 


national pecepertty- 
xe past; and it will be to us in the future 


light in t 


a sure pledge of liberty and happiness. We have 


tried it in weal and woe; and it has never disap- 


to the objections which must always exist against || pointed our hopes. They who vainly imagine 


a geographical line of division—that of perpetu- 
aiing sectional distinctions. I have no desire to 


that from its ruins they can construct another and 
better form of government;deceive themselves and 


it IC 
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|| their credulous followers. The American Con. 
stitution is the result ofages of politicalexperiment 
Such a fabric cannot be erected ina day, or by or 
dinary men. ° 
** A thousand years scarce serve to form a State 
An hour may Jay it in the dust; and when’ 
Can man its shatter’d splendors renovate, 

Recall its virtues back, and vanquish time and fate p99 
With the fall of the Union and Constitution 
will close the second great epoch of American his. 
tory. A future, overcast with clouds of gloom: 
foreboding, will loom beyond. God grant that 
from its mysterious ope the lurid flames of 
civil war may not burst forth to consume the mon- 
uments of industry and freedom that now cover 
the land, and to destroy the last vestiges of Amor. 
ican liberty and independence! ! pray to God 
| that no responsibility for such calamities may rest 
| on me, or on those whose delegated authority | 

| here represent. 


PEACE—COMPROMISE—UNION, 


SPEECH OF HON. E. H. WEBSTER, 
OF MARYLAND, 
In THE House or Representatives, 
February 18, 1861. 


The House having under consideration the report from 
| the select committee of thirty-three— 


Mr. WEBSTER said: 

Mr. Speaker: In submitting some remarks to 
the House this morning upon our national affairs, 
I desire, so far as possible, to lay aside every 
| feeling of a partisan or sectional character, and 
| come up to the consideration of the question with 
an eye single, not only to the interest and welfare 
| of the State which I represent,but also to the in- 
| terestand welfare of the whole country, believing, 
| as I do, that they are inseparably connected; and, 
although I am well aware that I shall not be able 
to bring to thisdiscussion the ability, the research, 

and the cloquence which have characterized many 
| efforts made upon this floor, yet I do claim to 
have as earnest a desire and as honest a purpose 
as any man can possess to assist in bringing to 
/a peaceful settlement our present unhappy diffi- 
culties. 

Sir, I am not a friend to secession. I have not 
| been taught in that school of polities. | have 
| learned, at the feet of Clay and of Webster, that 
when this Government was formed by our fathers, 
it was intended to be a strong, a self-sustaining, 
a permanent Government; that they did not sup- 
| pose that they were planting in it the seeds of its 
own destruction, but believed that they were form- 
ing a Government that should exist through all 
time. But, sir, even if such a right does exist, I 
hold that the policy of the seceding States, in at- 
| tempting, at this time, to exercise it, has been 
precipitate, unwise, and selfish. 

Who, when he knows that in three short months 
after the American people in all the States peace- 
fully, at the ballot-box, have declared their pref- 
erence for a President of the United States, seven 
of these States have determined to break up this 
great Government which our fathers were long 














years in originating and perfecting, and who also 
ceows the fact that the action of those Statcs in 
severing themselves from the General Govern- 
ment—the highest exercise of sovereign power— 
has in no instance been submitted to the people 
for ratification, can deny that the action of these 
States has been precipitate? Who that knows 
that if the Representatives of the seceding States 
in both Houses of Congress had remained in their 
places, even if the incoming Administration hed 
designed to take measures for the injury of the 
South, it would not have had the ability, that the 
South and the friends of the South would have 
controlled both branches of the national Legisla- 
ture; and that, consequently, the Administration 
would have been harmless for evil; who, I say, that 
knows these facts, can doubt that the action of the 
seceding States has been unwise? And, sir, who 
that knows that the seceding States have taken 
their course without consulting the wishes and 
feelings of their sister southern States—well know- 
ing, as they did, that our institutions were similar 
| to theirs; 


at we have the same interests in this 
struggle as they; that our rights were as much 
| involved as theirs; that the dangers resulting from 
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such a course were much greater and more immi- 
nent to us than to them—can deny that they self- 
ishly and arrogantly have endeavored and are 
eydeavoring to drag us, the border slave States, | 
into secession against our wishes and against our | 
interests ? c : é 
But, sir, I have no desire to discuss this ques- | 
tion, nor the alleged causes that have led to the | 
action of these States—the wrongs inflicted on the 
southern people by the unfriendly and unconstitu- 
tional legislation of certain northern States, and the | 
formation and triamph of a great sectional party | 
at the North, selecting its candidates from that | 
section, and electing them by the votes of that sec- 
tion alone, founded upon the idea of resistance to 
the institutions of the South; and, asit were, en- 
deavoring to ignore the South in the control of 
the Government. These questions I do not be- 
lieve to be pertinent to this discussion; | know | 
they are not profitable. I refer to them simply | 
to express my disapproval of them and of the | 
results they have, in a great measure, assisted to 
produce. I desire, sir, to bring my thoughts to 
the practical questions that are before us. Leav- 
ing the past, letting the dead bury their dead, I 
wish to consider the present and to provide for | 
the future. And, sir, if we would fully compre- 
hend the great responsibilities that are upon-us, 
we must not shut our eyes to the present condi- 
tion of the country. It will not do to declare that 
there is ** no crisis’’ in the land; that **the Union 
is safe;’’ that **no man is injured;’’ that ‘ no- 
body has been hurt.”? We must admit the facts 
as they are; and not, like the stupid ostrich, hide | 
our heads when danger comes, and imagine that 
it is passed because it comes not within the range 
of our mere physical vision. : 
What is the present condition of the country, 
in brief? Why, sir, although we have had the 
mostabundant harvest that ever blessed our ficlds; 
although our granaries are bursting with the rich 
fruits of the earth; although gold is pouring into | 
ourcoffers—not onl Shaan take coestphir Aantrten 
across the waters—it is nevertheless a sad fact that 
thearm of labor and trade is paralyzed throughout 
the land; that the wrecks of shattered fortunes 
are gathering thick around us; that the ery of the | 
laboring man is coming up for relief; and that 
even the credit of the Government itself is erip- 
pledand almostdestroyed. Yes, sir; and although | 
our pioneers are pressing upon the wilderness, 
the soldiers that were intended to protect them no 
longer fill the forts of the West; but are here, in 
the very Federal capital itself, to see that legis- 
lation is carried on without interruption, and that 
the President elect of the United States is peace- 
ably inaugurated; although, sir, our hardy and 
adventurous merchantmen are spreading their 
saiis upon every sea, the ships intended to pro- 
tect them in foreign waters are hugging our own 
coast, in order to protect our own troops against 
attacks from citizens of the United States. Ay, 
sir, and while the President elect is making his 
triumphal procession to this city, and while we 
are here talking about the safety and preservation 
of the Union, and saying that there is no crisis 
and no danger, the President of another confed- 
eracy within our limits is making his procession 
to another capital of another system of confed- 
erated States, received by the plaudits of the mul- 
titude and salvoes of artillery—States that number 
five million human souls; States that have a vast 
empire within their limits; States that declare that 
they are free and independent of our control, and | 
that they mean to maintain their independence at 
the point of the sword. Sir, the country és in 
danger; there is a crisis in the land; the temple 
of liberty is quaking to its foundations, and it 
becomes us, the Representatives of the American 
people, charged with the interests of the people, 














charged to see that no detriment comes to the Re- 
public, to take steps, if possible, to avert this dan- 
ger; to meet this crisis; to see thatthe rights and 
interests of the people are guarded and protected, 
and that this Republic is not broken in twain. 

_ Mr. Speaker, as I have said, the responsibility 
1S upon us, and we cannot escape from it. True, 
there is a highly intelligent, respectable, and in- 
fluential body of citizens sitting at the other end 
of the avenue—the peace conference; and I trust 
in God that, in their wisdom and patriotism, the 
will be able to recommend some meastre of id 





| 


| all have, and which, I think, has been actuating 


| **make no compromise*on this occasion ?’’ that 
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justment; but when they have done this, their || mise, of war'without concession, of enforcement 


duties terminate. They can do no more. They 
cannot legislate. That responsibility will still be 
upon us, and we cannot escape it. 
Now, sir, what shall we do to preserve the | 
Union of these States? 1 declare to you, sir, and 
to the American people, that the one great object 
I have in view is the preservation of the Union | 
and the rights and liberties of all the citizens of | 
the Republic within the Union. Two lines of 
policy are before us, separate and distinct, each 
having its advocates upon this floor and through- || 


|| of laws without conciliation—when you have 
|| brought these results on the country, when you 


have seen the southern cities laid in ashes, her 
fair fields blackened and Uestroyed, and her sons 
given to the sword, when you have seen her wo- 
men and children wandering homeless and friend - 
less; and when, recurring to your own section, 

ou find that your own peopte are burdened with 
intolerable taxation, thataskeleton stands beside 
each of your own doors; that you are oppressed 
under the weight of military despotism; when 


out the country, and each claimed by its friends 1] you find that the country is irretrievably broken 


to be the only policy that will lead to that result. 
What are they? One is the policy of compro- 
mise, of conciliation, of peace; the other is the || 
policy of a rigid enforcement of the laws, and a || 
prompt suppression of rebellion without compro- 
mise and without concession. Sir, between these 
two policies runs the same line of demarkation 
which marked those which were advocated, in the 
days when our fathers first resisted the laws of 





the mother country, by Lord North and the Earl || they framed t 


of Chatham. 
} Redress their 
grievances.’’ ‘* Let us first suppress rebellion,”’ 
replied Lord North. ‘** Let us first enforce the 
laws; let us first see whether we have a Govern- 
ment.’’? And the Parliament, actuated by that 
natural prompting of the human heart, which we 


us here this morning, to punish whoever resists 
our authority, yielded to the views of Lord North; 
and the world knows the result. The rebellion 
was successful, and the English empire was dis- 
membered. 

Now, sir, who are the advocates of this coer- 
cion ye Who are they that declare that they 


‘*they will enforce the law at all hazards?’’ that 
they have ‘ millions for defense, but not one cent 
for tribute?” I say, sir, with all respect to gen- 
tlemen, that in this House and elsewhere they are | 
the men who have been remarkable heretofore for 
their hostility to the institutions of the South. Ido 
not like to be invidious, but [ may mention some 
names. There is the reverend gentleman from Illi- | 
nois, [Mr.Lovesoy.] There is the worthy succes- | 
sor of Mr. Giddings, [Mr. Hutrcnis.} There is 
the senior member from Pennsylvania, [Mr. Ste- 
vENS,] and his more youthful colleague from the | 
Wilmot district, [Mr.Grow.] There is the mem- 


| ber from the Syracuse district of New York, [Mr. || 


Sepewick,] and his redoybtable colleague from 
the Orange district, [Mr. Van ere There is 
the gentleman from Massachusetts, [Mr. Burtin- 
GAME,] who so gracefully ‘‘ reposes on the bosom 
of the North End.”’? There is the gentleman from 
Connecticut, [Mr. Ferry;] and there is the gen- 
tleman from Wisconsin, [Mr. Wasupurn,} the 
distinguished representative of a distinguished 
family. So I might go on and tell the nation the 
characters of the men who declare here and else- | 
where that they will make no compromise; that 
they intend to enforce the laws at all hazards; 
that they intend to put down rebellion at the point 
of the bayonet. The country will believe that, 
in their poli¢y here, these gentlemen are but car- 
rying out their hostility to the South and her in- 





| stitutions. I do not intend to express any doubt | 


about the honesty of motives of these gentlemen; 
yet the country will look through their action, 
and will believe, as I believe, that they see in it | 


the unfriendly hand of men whose prejudices || 


against the institutions of the South render them 
unsafe advisers in questions in which rights, con- 
nected with these institutions, are involved. 
Now, what will be the effect of this policy? In 
my humble judgment, it will certainly lead to 
bloodshed and civil war, and probably to a fur- 
ther dismemberment of this Republic. 
man probability, it will drive from beneath the 
shield of the Republic other States that are now 
true in their fealty. If it does not do this, it will 
dig, between Republican States and the States that 
have seceded, a ditch so wide that never again can 
they get together. It will sow the seeds of such 
a harvest of hate as will forever prevent the com- 
ing together of the States that have seceded and 
the States that are true. This, in brief, will be 


‘« Listen,’’ said the old earl, ‘* to || originated in a spirit of compromise. 
| the complaints of your colonies. 


In all hu- |} 


| up, what consolation will it be to you, in that 
! + # 
| hour, to reflect that all these calamities have been 


brought upon the country in the name of the 
Union, of the enforcement of the laws, and of the 
protection of public property ? 
Sir, there is another policy; and [I trust that its 
friends are in a majority on this floor. Itis the 
volicy of compromuse and conciliation and peace. 
t is the policy which our fathers followed when 
bs Constitution. That instrument 
General 
Washington declared, in the letter in which he sub- 
mitted it (the Constitution) t6 the old Congress, 
| that it was ** theresultof a spirit of amity,’’ and of 
‘* mutual deference and concession.’’ The same 
| spirit has actuated the leading men of the Repub- 
| lic, whenever the Republic has been in danger 
In 1820, it controlled the legislation of the coun- 
try, and brought peace. This same spirit of com- 
promise preserved us again in 1850. It is the 
policy of Chatham, the policy of Washington, the 
policy of Clay, the policy of Crittenden. lam 
one of the men who desire to see this policy in- 
augurated. Every man who believes that our 
present difficulties should be terminated by peace- 
ful legislation, who thinks that, instead of ap- 
pealing to the arbitrament of the sword, we should 
appeal to the intelligence and patriotism of men; 
who is willing to make concessions, and, if ne- 
cessary, to trample on party platforms and selfish 
ambitions, and everything that might stand in the 
way of a peaceable, honorable, fair, and final set- 
tlement of the questions dividing us, must desire, 
with me, to see such policy inaugurated. 
Now, Mr. Speaker, if every gentleman here 
| would get rid of the idea that the country must be 





i} : - 4 . 
| saved on his proposition or not saved at all; if 
| 


| gentlemen, instead of laboring for their own ultt- 
matum, would only determine that there shall be 
| a fair, just, and .onorable settlement, we will have 
| no trouble in coming to sucha result. 1 desire 
| that every man whohas a proposition of his own 
| shall not imagine that his is the panacea for all 
| the public evils; but that he shall be willing to 
take that or anything else which will cure the dis- 
ease of the sick man. 

Much has been said here and elsewhere about 
my own State. 1 am not authorized by the State 
to speak her sentiments. I shall only utter what 
I believe to be her sentiments. I believe that she 
stands upon the policy of compromise. She would 
be willing to take any fair, reasonable, just set- 
tlement of this question of slavery, and adhere 
_to it. Stain not her honor, trample not on the 


| rights of her people, and she will rejoice in any 


| measures you may take that will preserve the 
peace of the country and maintain the unity of 
the Government. She is a southern State, having 
| southern feelings and southern interests. But she 
is also a national State. She loves the nation in 
| which she has grown so large, ag well as the sec~ 
tion of which she is a part. She desires to main- 
| tain her present position in both. She desires to 
| remain a southern State; and she desires to re- 

main a national State. She is not willing to yield 
her right to her social institutions, nor is she will- 
ing to give up all the blessings which come to her 
| from her great national institutions. She is now 
| in the heart of the Republic There she desires 

to remain for ever. She is not ambitious to be 
| either the northern boundary of a southern con- 
federacy,or the southern boundary of a northern 

confederacy. Her safety, interest, honor, all de- 
| mand that she shal hold, if possible, her present 
position. Sir, our fathers, in the days of Wash- 
ington, and at his request, ceded this District for 
the purposes of the national capital. We, the 





the effect of the policy. Now, after you have car-|| sons of those men, are not willing that it should 
|| ried out your policy of coercion without compro- 


become the seat of Government for any fragment, 





a | 
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of a broken country. We are not desirous of re- 
possessing it ourselves, nor of seeing it go into 
the possession of any other nation than that which 
Washington and our fathers founded. Sir, atthe 
very hour when a foreign foe was thundering at 
the gates of our chief city, a distinguished son of 
my State composed the song of the ‘‘ Star-span- 
gled Banner.’’ And now, when our own broth- 
ers, carried away by passion, aroused by real and 
imaginary wrongs, are thundering at the gates of 
our great Union, we desire to maintain not only 
our claim to the song, but our right to the banner. 

Now, sir, in the name of that State, so loyal to 


— a 


| of the hour have subsided, and cooler reflection 
| has come; when memory brings up the old flag, 
| and the friends they have left behind, I doubt 

not their hearts will turn again to the Union, and 


1} . . 
|| they will come once more to their accustomed 


eae I have no doubt whatever that this will 
| be the result. And, for myself, I will say that it 
| is a result that | much desire. lam ready-to ad- 
| mit that they have acted with precipitation, and, 
| as I said before, with arrogance and selfishness; 
| and I will admit that I am willing to see them pun- 
| ished bY the burdens they are bringing upon them- 

selves for this conduct, in the taxation they are 





the Union, so regardful of all its obligations, so 
fraternal in its relations, as well toits northern as to 
its southern sisters, | desire to appeal to northern 
gentlemen to listen to her voice. I believe itis the 
voice of wisdom; | know itis the voice of patriot- 
ism. What does she desire? What does she de- 
mand? Her sympathies are strong towards her 
southern sisters, for they are bone of her bone, 
and flesh of her flesh; they are filled with men 
who have gone out from her borders; and she 
loves hersons, wheresoever they may be scattered ; 
yet she still remains true to the Union, true to the 
flag of the Republit, true to your Government. 
Under such circumstances | have the right to ask 
you to listen to her counsels. 


bringing down upon their people, and which must 
continue to increase, if they remain in a republic 
| not larger than their present confederacy. Yet, 
| sir, they are our brothers; they have gone out 
| from our midst; and if they shall be willing to re- 
| turn, my people will go forth to meet them. Ay, 
sir, if, like the prodigal son, when they have filled 
their bellies with the husks of secession, they shall 
again return to their father’s house, we will go 
forth to meet them; we will bring forth the fatted 
calf; we will make merry and be glad, because 
| these, our brothers, were dead and are alive again, 
and they that were lost are found. 

Now gentlemen of the North, lask you whether 





Sir, her people, with a unanimity hardly ever 
seen upon any subject, among any people, ask 
that they shall not be plunged into deadly strife 
with their brethren and friends; but that these 


difficulties shail be peaceably settled by fair, rea- || 


sonable, and honorable compromise. They ask | 
you to so guaranty their rights, and the rights of | 
all the southern States, as to quiet all apprthen- | 
sions that they may ever be invaded; and they 

ask you to pursue a poliey of conciliation and | 
peace towards their erring sisters of the South. | 
f gentlemen will only listen to these counsels of | 


my State, and pursue the policy she thus indi- |! 
Throughout || 


cates, what results would follow? 
all the land, wherever the glad tidings went that | 


a peaceful solution of our difficulties had been || 


found, bonfires would blaze, bells would ring, | 
cannons would roar, and men would rejoice! In | 
the northern States especially, business would | 
immediately revive. Factoriesand furnaces would | 
soon be in operation; laboring men would have 
bread and employment; the great ships would 


spread their sails in every sea, laden with -the |! 


products of every part of the Republic; and gen- 
eral prosperity and happiness returning, would 


| 
| 
pervade every department of society. This in 


itself, it seems to me, would furnish northern 
gentlemen with sufficient inducement to pursue 
this course. 

But, sir, more than this: let this policy be in- 
augurated here, and the southern States which 
have not seceded, and do not desire to secede, will 
be forever bound to the Union by bonds stronger 
than chains of iron—memory, affection, interest, 
and honor. And, sir, I take it for granted that | 
northern men, appreciating the conservative posi- | 
tion these border States now hold, admiring the 
stand which Kentucky and Virginia and Tennes- 
see and Misseuri have just taken for the Union, 
and for further fellowship with them, will feel in 
their own breasts a corresponding conservatism 
and fraternity, and will rejoice to give expression 
to those sentiments in prompt and honorable legis- | 
lation. Pursue this policy, and, in my opinion, 
you will also bring back the States which have 
attempted to go out from the Union. Why dol 
so believe? Because they have adopted a consti- 
tution almost in totidem verbis like our own; be- 
cause they are debating the question of adopting | 
a flag as nearly like our own as it is possible; be- 
cause they have elected as the chief officers in their 
republic, not secessionists per se, but men who 
have loved this Union, and who have stated that 
they desired a reconstruction of its parts; and 
especially because, in all these States, with the | 
exception perhaps of South Carolina, there is a | 
strong Union party to-day, which, if you will settle | 
these vexed questions; if you willaccept fair com- 
promises; i en will give to the southern States | 
what they believe they are entitled to—security | 
from invasion of their rights within the Union— | 





I say, if you wiildo this, this Union party, which |) 


still exists in these States, will use all their efforts | 


to bring them back. And, sir, wher the passions || 


| 

i| 
| 

1 
i] 
i} 
‘} 


this is not “a consummation devoutly to be 
| wished?’ But if this policy shall fail of such a 
result; if it shall fail to bring back the seceding 
States; if it shall fail to restore the unity of the 
Republic, then you will have done your duty; you 
will have at least acted as patriots; and in so act- 
ing, you will have committed no wrong, and in- 
| flicted no injury upon any human being. You 

will have brought no damage upon any constitu- 
| emt; you will have degraded no State that you 
st ei ea have heaped no obloquy upon your- 
selves. 
| may seem best, wisest, and most patriotic, to 
preserve the dignity of the flag and the unity of 
the country. 
| I have spoken in general terms about the duty 
of compromise and concession. So far as I am 
concerned, sir, I prefer the proposition of Sena- 
tor Crirrenpen, from Kentucky. IL prefer it es- 
| pecially on this question of slavery in the Terri- 
| tories, which is the most difficult one to settle. I 
_ prefer that a line should be run between us, that 
no man may misunderstand his rights. I desire 
that a surveyor’s compass, and not the decision 


} 
| shall determine how far the northern people ma 
| go in the Territories, and not be interfered with 


|| inthe slightestdegree on the subjectof freedom, as | 


| - 

| they call it, and how far the southern men may 
| go with their slave property, and have it protected 
| without molestation. Do this in the Territories, 
| and there can be no dispute between us; you settle 
| that question forever. I am not talking about 
| territory hereafter to be acquired; for 1 confess, 
jin all candor, that 1 do not eare ever to have 
| another foot of territory added to the Union. Lam 
| not willing to imperil the institutions of the coun- 


|| try and the Union itself, about territory which 


| we may never acquire, and which, so far as my 
| present Impression goes, and if I have anything 


|| to do with ut, we never will acquire. 


| My friend near me (Mr. Apratn] says, “ suffi- 
cient unto the day is the evil thereof.”’ Very 
true. I think we have as much evil upon our 
hands now as we can well attend to, and I do not 
| want to have any more by anticipation. Why 
| should we not ran that line? Some gentleman 
the other day—I do not now recollect his name, 
| but I will get it and put it into the Globe—[Mr. 
| Hurcmws,}thatgentieman said that compromise 
presupposed concessions from both parties. So 
| it does. We do not ask anything else. We agree 
| to give up our opinions, to a certain extent, and 
| all we ask is that you shall yield yours to a cer- 
| tain extentalso. Whatis the running of this line? 

Under the Chicago platform, gentlemen of the 
| Republican party claim that slavery does not ex- 
| ist in a single foot of territory, and that it never 
did, and never shall, exist there. The southern 
| people, without regard to party—there is not a 
| southern man who denies it—the southern people 
| unanimously hold to the opinion that they havea 

right to go with their slave property into all of 
| the Territories. They imagine that that claim is 
founded upon a decision of the Supreme Court— 





Then, too, you @an take such course as | 


of a court, which isdisputed and may be reversed, | 
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the Dred Scott decision. 


(February 18, 





—— 


Ho. or Rers. | 


What is this proposi- 
tion we offer? We propose to apply the Chicas; 
platform to three fourths of the Territories ‘and 
the best parts of them, and we ask you to a | 
the decision of the Supreme Court of the United 
States to the other quarter, and that the worst of 
the Territories. I hold that that is a compromise 
I hold that the South has done all, in the way of 
concession, in that proposition, thatany fair man 
could desire. 

Mr. Speaker, let the House adopt this policy 
run thisline, and gentlemen know—no man doubts 
it; [do not believe there are three men upon this 
floor who doubt it—I say, that if we run this line 
of 36° 30’ through the Territories, we will retain 
every border State in the Union, and, in all human 
probability, bring back every seceding State, ex. 
cepting, it may be, South Carolina. She may sta 
out a while; and I should not be sorry if she did 
I should like to see her, with her three hundred 
thousand white people, play grand nation for a 
time and pay the expenses. I think she will get 
tired of the honor, as well as its cost, in a very 
short period of time. 

I say I prefer this; but, Mr. Speaker, at the 
same time, I will take any other plan that wilj 
settle permanently this question. But I do ask 
thats in whatever compromise you pass, you will 
settle this question of slavery everywhere. I hope 
that you will forever exclude it from these Halls 
Take away that bone of contention, not only in 
the Territories, but here in this District. Gentle. 
men say that they have no intention to interfere 
with slavery in the District of Columbia, and that 
consequently there is no necessity for legislation 
on the subject now. I believe they have no such 


—.. 





a, 


| intention; but the time may hereafter come when 





it will be the means of mischief between us. Put 
it in the Constitution that slavery, except under 
certain circumstances, shall not be interfered with 
in this District. Put it where we cannot touch it 
Settle the question in regard to the forts, arsenals, 
and dock-yards, in the southern States. I ask 
you to do it, not only because of the condition of 
feeling in the South on the subject, and for the 
peace and harmony of the country, but for your 
own sake. You know that there are men in your 
midst (Abolitionists) who will strike at slavery 
wherever they can reach it. Their attention, for 
some years, has been called away from this Dis- 
trict to a larger field for their operations—the Ter- 
riteries; but, sir, you know, when we have set- 
tled this question in the Territories, they will 
bring their batteries to bear upon it here. Settle 
the question here in this District, or it will settle 
you at home if your party continues to exist 
The Abolition wing, if you do not respond to 
their petitions to abolish slavery here, will split 
from you and defeat you. 

Now, sir, what good has ever resulted to the 
country from this discussion of the slavery ques- 
tion? Who has been benefited by it? Is there 


| a single man or a single State in the Union which 





has received the slightest advantage from the 
discussions that have taken place here and else- 
where upon this subject? Not one. You have 
not decreased the number of slave States by it. 
You have not added to the number of free States 
by it. You have not reduced the number of bond- 
men by it. You have not increased the number 
of freemen by it. You have done nothing by !t, 
except array one part of the Republic against the 
other. The result is the peril which now threatens 
the very existence of the country. I ask you,as 
wise men, as patriots, in the settlement of this 
question, to make it final—to bury it forever. 
Never let it come up to divide those who ought 
to be united; to make enemies of those who ought 
to be friends. 

But, Mr. Speaker, this House may refuse to 
pass any measure of adjustment. I hope not. — 
confess my faith is alittle shaken The vote this 
morning has been adamper upon my feelings, and 
hangs a cloud over my former bright prospects. 
hope I misunderstand the meaning of that vote. | 
hope it is not the intention of gentlemen of the 
North to refuse all conciliation, to refuse all com- 
promise, to refuse all concession recy | tocom- 
pose the public mind, and restore the public tran- 
quillity, butto unsheath the sword and come down 
upon the South with it, to enforce the laws, to 
protect the public property, or todestroy the South 
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in an effort to do so. I trust that is not the in- || ing to come up again to the common altar of the || saw through the gloom the glimmer of a taper. 


tention. I will not say I believe itis; and yet Ido || Republic,and standing with their southern breth- Help was at hand. 
H 
| 
| 


say, it has somewhatshaken my confidence in the || ren around that holy altar, I believe they will be Sir, while I have sat here silettand sad, I have 
+ ate tion of this House to come to a fair, honora- || willing to renew to each other the vows their || said to myself, how like the journey of Obidah 
has been the course of this young nation. Alas! 


ple,and just measure of compromise. But, sir, if fathers made in the cause of liberty, in the cause || 


the House shall refuse, if the peace conference || of freedom, and in the cause of the Union, pledg- '| that the career of a great people should be cited 


**'To point a moral or adorn a tale!” 
their sacred honor.’’ 


or if they recommend measures which this House 
shall fail to put in execution, | sull am not willing 
to despair of the Republic; I still will not advise 
my people at home fo lay rash hands upon the pil- || 
lars of the Republic; I shall still advise them that | 
| believe there is a better day in store for them. 
We complain of the precipitancy of the seceding 
States; and I desire that our people shall not be 


i ° ° > 
| We were born with a rich inheritance of lib- 
Now, Mr. Speaker, I have no doubt, if all the |} erty in possession, and a continent in reversion; 
gentleman here would forget that they ever be- || France came and stood sponsor for us in the bap- 
longed to a party, forget their party ties—I speak || tism of the Revolution; great nations smiled upon 
of both sides of the House—would forget that |! ys, and welcomed us into the family of nations; 
upon the stumps of their various districts they | the fathers of the Republic laid their holy hands on 
|| our headsand blessed us, and said, ‘ Bring no more 
, bondmen here from Africa; take no bondmen into 


have used exaggerated language, and made strong 
declarations; and would remember that the duty 





liable to the same charge. But I tell you, your 


course is also precipitate. You complain of the || for the interests of the whole country, legislation 
rashness with which the southern States have || for the well-being of every man within the limits 


| 
shall fail to recommend measures of adjustment, ing to each other ‘their lives, their fortunes, and | 


upon which they are here engaged is legislation | 


the Territories, the common patyimony which we 
leave you; ‘rest in the belief that slavery is in pro- 
cess of ultimate extinction,’ and let freedom be the 


} j . rule.’? When we were a few years older, Napo- 
rash way, youdraw the sword to come downupon || we would be able to agree upon measures which |) Jeon, sitting on horse-back, signed the instrument 
them. Give them time to reflect before you charge || would settle these difficulties, or at least that we |) by which France sold us Louisiana, and, tapping 
upon them with your mailed legions, || could initiate measures which would lead to a |! jt with the hilt of his sword, said: “ There, Ll have 

Mr. SHERMAN. I desire to say one word || settlement. So far as | am concerned, I pledge || ceded to that young nation across the Atlantic a 
to the gentléman from Maryland. I ask the gen- || gentlemen that I am willing to forget self and |! tract of country that will some day make it the 
tleman if he will allow the acknowledged prop- || party; that | am willing to forget everything but || greatest nation in the world.’? Since then, we 
erty of the United States to remain in the hands || the good of my country and the honor of my |) have acquired other vast Territories; and, alas! 


' 
' 
rushed out of the Republic; and yet, in the same | of the country—if they would do this, I believe 
| 
| 


of the officers of the United States? Ifso, there || State; and | ask gentlemen to come up to the as- 
will be no danger of a collision. || sistance of the men of the South who have battled 

Mr..-WEBSTER. I will say to my friend, that || against disunion, who have arrayed themselves 
I have no intention to seize any property of the || against secession; that you shall strengthen their 
United States, or to take any steps to prevent such || arms and encourage their labors, that thus they 
property remaining in the hands of the officers of |) may bring to a successful termination this battle 
the United States. || for the Union. 

Mr. SHERMAN. I will ask the gentleman | 
whether he himself, and the people of Maryland, 
are not willing to defend the property of the Uni- 
ted States from all assaults, by any and every- 
body, no matter where situated? 

Mr. WEBSTER. Iam looking to the actual | 
condition of affairs in the country. If, by pre- | 
cipitate action in defending property and punish- | 
ing treason, you bring more dangers upon my 
people and upon the country, than you would by 
taking a conciliatory course, I say I will not en- 
force the laws. [Great applause in the galleries. } 
It is amere question of policy. If I believed that 


refuse to take the proper steps, if we refuse to do 


such a result, then I doubt not the maledictions 
notonly of our own fellows, but of posterity and 
all humanity, will bury us deep in eternal in- 
famy. 

Sir, I desire to leave my children no such her- 
itage as this. I desire, if this Union is to be 
broken up, and poverty and oppression are to be 
their heritage, that the bitterest drop in all that 


the Union of these States could be preserved, or |) cup shall not be that their father assisted in bring- | 


restored to harmony, by enforcing the laws and 
by protecting the public property atall points, I, || 
and | believe the people of my State, almost to a 
man, would rally to the enforcement of the laws 
and the protection of the public property. [Re- 
newed applause in the galleries. } 

The SPEAKER. The Chair is under the neces- 
sity of requesting that there shall be no manifesta- 
tion of approbation or disapprobation in the gal- 
leries. If it is allowed upon one side it must be 
allowed upon the other and we should be con- | eer 
stantly annoyed. 4 ns 

Mr. WEBSTER. A gentleman near me asks || SPEECH OF HON. JAS. B. McKEAN, 
if we will carry the war into the North? Sir, I OF NEW YORK, 
thank the gentleman for the suggestion. 1 will In rue House or Representatives, 
advise my people to earry the war into the North. Fel -y 18. 186 
1 will advise them not to rush rashly upon the ebruary 18, 1861. 

tepublic because the Representatives ofthe North || : i 
refuse—if they shall refuse—just and honorable || te select committee of thirty-three— 

compromise. I will advise them to attack the || Mr. McKEAN said: 

North, not with sword and musket and cannon, ||} Mr. Speaker: | have often read in the British 
but by their wisest and best men, sent intoevery || classics the instructive tale, entitled ** A Day’s 
hamlet, village, and city, to call upon the people || Journey: a Description of Human Life.”? ‘The 
to rise up in their defense. Sir, [ believe that 
when the conservative men of the South shall ap- || relates that “* Obidah, the son of Abensina, left the 
peal to the sympatliy, the fraternity, and the con- || caravansera early in the morning, and pursued his 
servative sentiments of their brethren of the North, |} joufney through the plains of Indostan.’’ The 
they will respond to that appeal. If you refuse || youthful traveler, vigorous with rest, animated 
now to take steps of conciliation, I believe that || with hope, and delighted with the songs of birds, 
your people, when we have called upon them, ask- || walked swiftly forward. When the sun was high 
ing only for our rights, and asking that in the }{/ in the heavens, he turned from the road intoa more 
spirit of fraternity, will rise up in the majesty of || shaded path which seemed to lead in the same direc- 
their power and the might of their patriotism, and || tion. Charmed with the ever-varying landscape, 
trample upon all men, crush all platforms, and || he proceeded for many hougs. Atlength, convinced 
destroy all parties, which stand between them and || that he was going further and further from the 
afullackuowledgment of the rights of their south- || main road and the end of his journey, he paused. 
ern brethren. But his way had been so devious that he could not 

I repeat, L will not despair of the Republic be- || return, and he was afraid to go forward lest he 
cause you refuse to take steps here for its preser- || should go wrong. Night was approaching; a 
vation. We will appeal to the power behind the || storm was gathering, and, summoning his remain- 
throne. We will appeal to the mighty people who || ingenergies, he ran hitherand thither, not knowing 
Sent you here; for | feel assured that if we shall || where. Darkness closed about him; the tempest 
do this, and do it in that spirit which I know the || burst upon him; wild beasts howled around him; 
people of Maryland, and the men of the other bor- || and, appalled and exhausted, he was about to fall 
der States, will exhibit, your pedple will be will- || and resign himself to his fate, when he suddenly 


ing these evils upon them and their country. I 
desire that, when they look back to this time, in 


in which we destroyed one, they shall at least 


| all that his feeble efforts enabled him to do to pre- 


happiness of its people. 





UNION AND DISUNION, 








If you do this, not only the plaudits of your | 
fellows will be upon you, but all coming time will || 
heap blessings upon your heads. If you and L | 


all that patriotie men should do to bring about | 


which we might have saved a mighty nation, but | 
believe that the man from whom they sprung did | 


serve his country, and the rights, liberties, and | 


The House having uader consideration the report from |! 


great essayist, in his orotund, Anglo-Latin style, | 


TE 


for us, we have let slavery expand—slavery, of 
which Simon Bolivar said, * It is the infringe- 
ment of all laws;’’ of which Henry Clay said, 
**It is a practical war against the rights of man- 
kind.’? We have forgotten the fable of the farmer 
| and the serpent; and the monster which at first 

we hated, we “then endured, then pitied, then 
| embraced,’’ and now weare struggling in its fear- 
ful folds. Alas!*for us, we have wandered far 
from the beaten track trodden by our fathers, and 
| now darkness surrounds us and storms burst upon 
us! In the gloom, now and then, I hear voices, 
some of them faintly and some more confidently, 
saying, “* Light! light!” What light? I ask. Is 
ita star or an ignis fatuus ? 

Mr. Speaker, the slaveholders have been fairly 


|| defeated in a presidential election. They now 


| demand that the victors shall concede to the van- 
quished all that the latter have ever claimed, and 
vastly more than they could secure when they 
themselves were victors. Sir, shall we yield? 
Does the history of the human race afford any 
parallel to the audacity of such u demand, or the 
cowardice of such a concession? They take their 
principles in one hand, and the sword in the other, 
and reaching out the former, they say tous, “Take 
these for your own; administer the Government 
upon them, or we will strike.”? Nay, they have 
struck. Though the Senate is theirs; the Supreme 
Court theirs; the House not ours; and though we 
have never had the control of the Government; 
yet, without waiting for the President elect to 
| come into office; without waiting to see if any 
| wrong is to be done them; they declare the Union 
| dissolved; they seize upon your custom-houses, 


| arsenals, arms, and arnmunitions; they fire upon 


| your revenue cutters, your money, your forts, 
| 
1} 


| your vessels and your flag; they besiege your 
garrisons, and imprison for treason Federal offi- 
cers who obey you and not them. Do you ask, 
where is our Army? [| answer, sent by traitors 
high in office far away among the mountains. 


|| Do you ask, where is our Navy? I answer, sent 
, 


by traitors high in office to distant seas. Do you 
| ask, where are the munitions and arms designed 
| for the self-defense of the people? Lanswer, sent 
by traitors high in office to be detivered to rebels. 
Do youask, where are the funds of our Treasury? 
l answer, plundered by traitors high in office; 
traitors compared with whom, Catiline was a 
patriot. Avy, sir, until overawed by that second 
saviour of his country, Winfield Scott, traitors 
were plotting to seize this Capitol, and the archives 
of the Government. What, sir, shall be done? 
Shall this nation, lately so boastful, now when 
danger has come, skulk away like a very coward ? 
Oh, for shame; let us not fall without one manly, 
noble effort to stand. 

Mr. Speaker, for the sake of brevity, I have 
expressed certain opinions, as follows: 

Resolved, That the several States did not “ordain and 
establish” the Constitution ; that it was mude by “ the peo- 
pie of the United States, in order to form a more perfeet 
Union, establish justice, insure domestic tranquillity, pro- 
vide for the common detense, promote the general welfare, 
and secure the blessings of liberty to themselves and their 
posterity ;’’ that we are not thirty-four nations, but one na- 
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tion, made such by tie Constitution, and known to the 
world as the American nation; that every nation bas the 
right of self preservagion, the right to defend itself against 
encmices from withott and traitors from within, and the 
right to coerce every citizen who resists the execution of 
ila laws. 


3ut I am asked, shall the Government send 
troops to invade the seceding States and put down 
the rebellion by force of arms? Shall judges, 
marshals, and district attorneys be appeiuted for 
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those States, and be furnished with dragoons and || 


infantry and artillery to enable them to discharge 
their duties? 
witha company of soldiers to guard his mail bags? 
Shall each post office be converted into a fortress? 


Shall fleets and armies be employed to collect the || 


customs at ports where, even in time of peace, the 
revenue is much [ess than the expense of collect- 
ing it? But one answer can be given to these 
questions and that is an emphatic no. 


Shall each mail carrier be furnished || 


But what shall be done to maintain the integ- | 


rity of the Government, and make those who 


assail it sensible of their folly? Some weeks since || 


i introduced a bill to close the ports of South Car- 
olina to foreign trade. 


cessary to extend the application of that prin- 
ciple. The committee to whom that bill was 


Since then, other States | 
huve assumed to secede, which may make it ne- | 


referred have, through Mr. Joun Cocurang, | 


reported a bill applicable to all similar cases. Let 


|| sion, moved the appointment of a compromise 


that bill pass, and be carried into effect; let every | 


port to which it shall apply be blockaded by a 


revenue cutter, or other sufficient force to prevent 
contraband trade; and let our fortresses in such | 


ports be sufficiently garrisoned for the same pur- 
pose. ™ 

Jt will be no objection to this policy that, while 
it punishes the disloyal citizens of the extreme 


South, it willalso drive much of their trade, over | 


inland routes, to other and loyal States and ports; 
nor will it be any objection to it that it saves to 
the Treasury a larger sum than the revenue of 
those ports amounts to. We will not compel the 
disloyal States to accept our mail service, nor 
beseech their Senators and Representatives to re- 
main in Congress. 


We will control the Missis- | 


sippi river, and keep this Capitol; and wait— 


patiently, fiemly wait. ‘Time will be our ally. In 
the recent election the disunionists were beaten 


in several of the southern States, and hard pressed | 
men who took their stand on | 


in several more, b 
**the Union, the Constitution, and the enforce- 
ment of the laws.’’ We stand there to-day. 
us continue to stand there, and pursue the digni- 
fied, forvearing, Fabian policy referred to; and will 
they not rise again and come and stand by us, 
and bring others with them? 

it is proposed that the power to close the ports 
be conferred upon the President, instead of being 
exercised by Congress. I care little about the 
mode of doing it, provided it be done. But I can- 
notforget who is President; and that he has failed 
to exercise many of the powers he already pos- 
sesses, and has perverted others, and that he is 
more responsible than all others for our calamities, 

Marino Faliero, Doge of Venice, plotted to over- 
throw the institutions of his country. He and 
his co-conspirators were convicted of treason; 
they were hanged, and he was beheaded. His 
vortrait was not admitted to range with those of 
Se brother doges in the hall of the great coun- 
cil; but in the frame which it should have occu- 
pied, the Venetians hung a black vail. 

When the history of our unhappy, but again 
to be glorious country shall be fully written, the 


name of Washington, unequaled in greatness | 
and goodness; of Jefferson, whose love of liberty | 
was as pure as a mother’s love; of the Adamses, | 
whose great public services were equaled ny 


by their private virtues, in both of which eac 
rivaled the other; of Jackson, whose stern soul 
was given to his country, and the union of his 
country, with the devotion of a lover; the names 
of these great men, and those of their patriotic 
successors, shall illumine the leaves of that his- 
tory. But, alas! sir, some black—would they 
were blank—pages shall be the mournful record 
of James Buchanan’s adminstration. Let us tr 
to hope that at least some lunar light may fall 
on its finis. 

{ am reconciled to the proposition to give to the 


Let | 








> 


| prohibited there by the laws then in force. 


| rican slavery, and reducing hired men and women, 


| them another free State? 
| such conciliation. 
| coerce her to come into the Union, and she should 


| State constitution, I should not only hide myself 





President the power to close ports of entry, only || 


oy the consideration that we shall soon have a 


Union and Disunion—-Mr. McKean. 


President who will want neither the courage nor 


ONAL GLOBE. 


the disposition to do his duty. | 


Some days since I introduced here the follow- 


** Whereas the ‘ Gulf States’ have assumed to secede from 
the Union. and it is deemed important to prevent the ‘ bor- 
der slave States’ from following theircexample; and whereas 
itis believed that those who are inflexibly opposed to any 
measure of compromise or concession that involves, or 
may involve, a sacrifice of principle or the extension of | 
siavery, would nevertheless eheeriully concur in any law- 
ful measure for the emancipation of the slaves: Therefore, 

* Resolved, That the select committee of five be instructed 
to inquire whether, by consent of the people, or of the State 
governments, or by compensating the slaveholders, it be 
practicable tor the General Government to procure the 
emancipation of the slaves in some, or all, of the ‘ border 
States ;’ and if so, to report a bill for that purpose.”’ 


In the brief hour allowed me, I cannot fully 
discuss the report of the committee of thirty-three, 
much less the great questions involved in this res- 
olution. On some other occasion, I hope to dis- 
cuss the measure of compensated emancipation. 
I will only say now, that if the offer thus to eman- 
cipate the slaves shall be made and accepted, our 
difficulties are solved; but if made and rejected, 
let the slaveholders ever afterwards hold their 
peace. 

Mr. Speaker, when the gentleman from Vir- 
ginia, [Mr. Borecer,) on the first day of this ses- 


committee of thirty-three, one member from each 
State, I gave my vote in the negative. I shall not 
now offer any reasons for that vote. I was satis- 
fied with it then, and am more satisfied with it 
now. Let the record stand. Such committee 
was constituted; and some of its northern mem- 
bers, the southern members not concurring, have 
proposed various measures. 

‘They propose to admit New Mexico as a State. 

hen we acquired that Territory, slavery was 
We | 
proposed to affirm that prohibition; but were told 


that it would be only ‘‘reénacting the law of || 


God.’’ Some years have passed away, and on | 
looking into the statute-book of that Territory, we 
find that wicked men, “ instigated by the Devil,” 
have repealed ** the law of God,” and enacted in 
its place a most diabolical statute, establishing Af- 


whether white or black, to slavery. Gentlemen 
say confidently that New Mexico will be a free 
State; and, at the same time, propose to bring her 
in as a measure of conciliation. Bat who can say 
that she desires to come in now, or can defray the 
expenses of a State Government? And how are 
pro-slavery rebels to be conciliated by offering 
I cannot comprehend | 
2 

dut if I should help now to 





come with the law referred to, sanctioned bya 


from my constituents, but, whipped by my con- 
science, I should skulk through the rest of my 
life, endeavoring to hide myself from myself. 
Have gentleman so soon forgotten the invasion of 
Kansas? Sir, I fear that an enabling act for New 
Mexico at this time would transfer, or rather ex- 
tend, the civil war into that Territory. At all 
events, if she should come into the Union as a 
free State, it will not conciliate the South; if she 
should come as a pro-slavery, seceding State, we 
do not want her. 

It is proposed to request northern States to re- | 
peal such “ personal liberty ’’ or “ anti-kidnapping 
acts,’’ or parts of acts, as are unconstitutional, if 


any are so. Well, sir, we did that some weeks 
ago, when we voted for the resolution of the gen- 
tleman from New Jersey, [Mr. Apratn;] and no | 
southern State or southern man was appeased | 
thereby. And why shall this Hall echo wah com- 
plaints against northern, and be silent as to south- 
ern, legislation and acton? Let me make a de- 
mand against the South: 


Whereas the Constitution requires that “ the citizens of 
each State shal) be entitled toall the privileges and immu- 
nities of citizens in the several States ;” and whereas in 
some of the States citizens of other States are frequently, 
almost daily, maltreated, scourged, imprisoned, and even 
put to death, for no other cause than that they voted for Lin- 
coln and Hamlin, or reside at the North, or prefer, or are 
believed to prefer, free labor to slave labor: Therefore, 

Resolved, ‘That American citizens should be protected by 
“further guarantees,”’ or otherwise, from outrages in their 
own land, which would be cause of war were they inflicted 
upon them in any fureign land, either civilized or savage. 


| 


ing proposition: | 


| call to theiraid the bystanders, and comma 





| vice of the slaveholder, and pursue, seize 
| to bondage the self-Jiberated slave, is himself a slave 
| whereas it is incredible that the pure and 


| erty,’? but the power to reduce free men to slave 
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_ L have long been of the opinion that the fugi 
tive slave act should be greatly modified, Let 
me,in the form ofa resolution, point out one gray 
objection to it: set 


Whereas the act of Congress, approved September }8 
1850, commonly called “ the fugitive slave act.” authorizes 
the officers who issue, or are to execute, process for the 
arrest and rendition of fugitives from labor, to summon and 

ont 
¢ l nds all good cit. 
izens to aid and assist whenever so required ; and wherea 
he who is compelled against his will to enter into the om 
: and give back 
petri 3 and 
. : A rlotic me 
who made the Constitution intended, not only to give the 
slaveholder the privilege of recovering his “ straying prop- 


ry, and 


compel them to do it for him: Therefore, 
Resolved, That the so-called freemen of the land 


: ; ; ; sho 
be emancipated from this odious servitude. “ 


_ The Missouri compromise act neither prohib- 
ited, established, nor protected slavery south of tie 
line designated by it. But the Senator from Ken. 


ne [Mr. CrirTeNDEN] now proposes that, in 
ij all th 


e territory which we have since acquired 
south of that line, and in all that we may in fu- 
ture acquire, slavery shall be not only permitted 
but protected. I will not attempt to show how. 
if we grant this demand, we should be giving to 
the slaveholders what they could not secure when 


| they controlled every branch of the Government, 


executive, legislative, and judicial; nor wil! | at- 


_ tempt to show how we should thereby encourage 
| them to involve us in wars with our neighbors to 


acquire more territory in which to establish sla- 

very. The proposition is a startling one. 
Several amendments are proposed to the Con- 

stitution in order to give slavery new guarantees, 


| Sir, if that instrument is to be amended for that 





} 
| 


| abandoned. 


|| purpose, let us make thorough work of it: 


Resolved, That disunion and treason may be rendered 
lawful by adding to article two of the Constitution, the tol- 
lowing amendment, to wit: 

Sec. 5, Whenever a party shall be beaten in an election 
for President and Vice President, such party may rebel and 
take up arms, and, unless the successful shall adopt as its 
own the principles of the defeated party, and conscut to 
such amendments of the Constitution as the latter party 
—_ dictate, then, in such case, the Union shall be at an 
end. 

But if the people desire it, let them have a con- 
stitutiona! convention, so called and constituted 
as that freedom shall stand at least an equal chance 
with slavery. 

Gentlemen on the other side of the House are 
loud in their demands that all platforms be now 
Sir, they may well abandon their 
platform, which never should have been adopted, 
and which the people have repudiated. But that 
is not what they mean. They mean that we shall 
abandon ours and adopt theirs. Sir, I care noth- 
ing for a platform unless it embodies great truths. 
Some years ago a party, by its delegates, met in 
convention in Phi Adelphia, and adopted a plat- 
form, to maintain which they pledged their lives, 
their fortunes, and their sacred honor. But one 
member of that party deserted that platform, and 
ever since the name of Benedict Arnold has been 
a eee of perfidy. The treason of the pro- 
slavery Democracy has not convinced me that my 
principles are wrong. Had we never yielded to 
the unjust and imperious demands of the slave- 
holders, they would not now be in arms. In the 
language of Grattan, “ It is the slave that makes 
the tyrant, and then murmurs at the tyrant that 
he himself has constituted.’? The Union may be 
saved, but not by surrendering liberty. Let it 
never be said of me: To save the body of his coun- 
try he sacrificed its soul. But rather let it be said 
of me: He loved the Union much—the rights of 
man more. We have it in our power to prove to 
the world that there are two Independence days 
in the history of our country—the one July 4, 
1776; the other November 6, 1860. The Whig 
party died because many of its leaders were cow- 
ards, and durst not do right. The Democratic 
party is dying, if not dead, because many of its 
leaders were villains, and durst do wrong. As for 
us, being right, let us dare to do right, and have 
some faith in truth, and justice,and God. A few 
days since the Czar of Russia made himsclf im- 
mortal by lifting twenty millions of his subjects 


from bondage up to freedom. Monarchs abolish 
slavery; and princes, nobles, and commons, sub- 
mit. We ask that slavery extend no further; and 


our nobilityrebel. Well, sir, it will be seen which 
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are the stronger, the slave masters or their mas- 
ters, the people. 
«The gods in bounty work upstorms about us, 

That give mankind occasion to exert 

Their hidden strength, and throw out into practice 

Virtues that shun the day, and lie concealed 

In the smooth seasons and the calms of life.” 

Mr. Speaker, is this great nation about to fall? 

Are the truths of the Declaration of Independence 
to be “ferushed to earth?’’e Is the sword to be 
wrested from the hand of justice and the bal- 
ance-beam of her scales broken? Are the bundled 
sasces of the Republic to be torn asunder? Is our 
eagle to be brought from towards the sun, and 
bound at the foot of a pigmy palm, around which 
js coiled the loathsome thing that crept witha 
curse outof Paradise? Look, sir, across the city 
from the western front of the Capitol. You see the 
unfinished monument to the Father of his Coun- 
try. How unworthy is it of the memory of that 
highest style of man. Tell me, sir, is that unfin- 
ished pile to be the fitting head-stone to the buried 
liberties of a fallen nation? Sir, look further on 
from the western frontof the Capitol. Ona gentle 
eminence yousee the National Observatory. There 
the astronomer nightly turns his telescope towards 
the starry heavens, and, amid the greater glories of 
the skies, here and there, he sees little, irregular 
bodies.. We are told that those asteroids are frag- 
ments Of greater worlds, once members of our 
solar system, and burst asunder by great convul- 
sions. Perhaps those greater worlds were inhab- 
ited by intelligent beings, and perhaps some of 
those beings may have survived forawhile on those 
riven and blasted fragments. If so, Ido not doubt 
that they thought that the universe had been 
wrecked. No doubt, foratime, there was discord 
in the skies; but harmony wassoon restored; and 
ever since, as for centuries before, those that have 
had ears to hear have heard the music of the 
spheres. Torrid Mercury still stands near the sun, 
and frigid Herschel faraway, while sull between 
are the ** red helmet of Mars,’’ and the maiden 
face of Venus. So shall it be with this Republic, 
made of many republics. An astral system shall 
still shine on the blue field of our banner. What 
though some of those stars be dimmed, or even 
destroyed ? 
group, a8 new planets sometimes greet the gaze 
of the astronomer, and, in the light of the central 
sun of Liberty, we will go back to the way in 


Others shall come shining into the | 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 





which our fathers went, and whence we have | 


wandered. 


FREEDOM TAKES “*NO STEP BACKWARDS.” 


SPEECH OF HON. H. G. BLAKE, 
OF OHIO, 
In rue House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
February 19, 1861. 


The House having under consideration the report from 
the select committee of thirty-three— 

Mr. BLAKE said: 

Mr. Speaker: The events now transpiring 
around us will cast their shadows upon coming 
ages. The words uttered now—be they words 
of wisdom or folly—will ring in the ears of fu- 
ture generations to the remotest period of time. 
We are passing through a crisis ia the history of 
our country which has no parallel in the history 
of the world. A few short months since, and the 
various political parties of the day were organiz- 
ing and drilling their forces for a political conflict, 
the like of which had occurred once in four years 
in our political history ever since the adoption of 
the Constitution, in 1789. All felt that it was a 
great conflict, great to those who had for many 
years held the offices of the country, and used 
their official positions to plunder the people and 
bankrupt the Government; great to those who 
had made use of the Government, in defiance of 
the Constitution, to foster, protect, and extend 
slavery; and great to the mass of the people who 
desired to bring the Government back to the well 
tried paths of virtue, economy, and constitutional 
liberty, so well defined by Washington and Jef- 
ferson in their administration of the Federal Gov- 
ernment, 

But great as the several parties engaged in this 
conflict may have regarded the issue, no man 
could have been made to believe then that the 


Freedom take 


| are very peculiar. 
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| unsuccessful party would refuse to obey the voice 


of the people when constitutionally expressed at 
the ndiehen: Sir, for more than half a century 
the people of this nation have been engaged every 
four years, with high political excitement, in the 
election of a President; and the pride of the na- 
tion and the admiration of the civilized world in 
regard to our country has been that, however tur- 
bulent and excited the people may have become 
during these contests, no sooner than the will of 
the majority expressed through the ballot-box 
is known, than that will is respected and obeyed 
by all. 

By thus acting, our people have put to shame 
the dynasties of the Old World, and vindicated 
the right of the people to govern themselves; they 
have solved that great problem, which for ages 
had engaged the attention of the philanthropist 
and philosopher, and made evident to the world 
‘* that man can be governed, and yet be free.”’ 

Sir, what do we see now? For the first time in 
the history of our country we sce a portion of the 
men engaged in the election of a President refuse 
to obey the will of the people, expressed at the 
ballot-box. For the first time, sir, since the adop- 
tion of the Constitution, we find an organized 
minority in open rebellion against the Govern- 
ment of the people, and with the avowed determ- 
ination of destroying both the Constitution and 
the Union. It is true, that South Carolina, in 
1832, attempted something of the same character, 
and which had the same objects in view; but it 
was not carried to the same extent; because the 
patriotism of General Jackson rose higher than 
party fealty, and he, as President of the United 
States, brought the power of the Federal Gov- 
ernment to bear on the rebellious State, to coerce 
her into subjection to the Constitution and laws. 
Sir, | would speak with candor and moderation, 
rather in sorrow than anger, and with an earnest 
desire to bring this crisis to a peaceable solution; 
but, atthe same time, | would speak the truth 
with all plainness. With no hostile feeling to- 
ward any section of our country, regarding the 
North and the South, the Eastand the West, all 
alike, my tountry, I should deeply regret to add 
anything to the flames of sectional excitement 
which now unhappily prevails. These excite- 
ments in the South have been produced by false- 
hood, and they must be allayed by truth. 

Sir, the circumstances which surround us here 
A short time ago, during the 
political contest that was then going on in the 
country, while each party was marshaling its 
hosts for the final result on the 6th day of Novem- 
ber, 1860, every man, woman, and child in the na- 
tion looked for a conclusion of that contest in peace 
and harmeny, as such contests had always here- 
tofore terminated. “When we assembled here at 
the commencement of this Congress, we all looked 
forward to a submission on the part of the minority 
of the people to that overwhelming voice of the ma- 
jority that had gone up from all over our country, 
proclaiming to the world that Abraham Lincoln 
was elected President of the United States. But, 
what do we now behold? What was the spectacle 
exhibited here a few days since on the counting of 
the votes for President and Vice President? Why, 
sir, sovereign States that had gone into the elec- 
tion, and thereby pledged their faith to abide the 
result, came here and had their votes cecunted, 
when at the same time they were in the commis- 
sion of treason against the Federal Government, 
and endeavoring to destroy the Union! Sir, the 
civilized world is amazed—it is amazing to dionest 
men everywhere—to behold the action of these 
States, and of the men in them, who are pushing 
these things to extremities. 

These men say they will dissolve the Union 
and destroy the Government. 
to be done? Has there any aggression been com- 


| mitted against any of the seceding States by the 


Genera! Government? No manpretendsit. What 
then, are the grievances of which these States 
complain? Is your slave property less secure to- 
day than it was ten years ago? Every slave- 
holder knows that he has nothing to fear on the 

| subject of slavery in the States where that relation 

exists by force of law. Is it because of the per- 

sonal liberty bills of the free States, and the non- 
execution of the fugitive slave faw? The personal 
liberty bills were, most of them, passed before the 


8s *< no step backwards’’—Mr. Blake. 


For what is this | 
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| passage of the fugitive slave law, and were made 

| to protect the rights of freemen. Nearly every 

| slave State has such laws now in force for the pro- 

| tection of freemen. Have any of the seceding 

| States ever lost a slave by these personal liberty 
bills or by the non-execution of the fugitive slave 
law? Notone, sir. No man can show that any 
one of the States now in rebellion against the Con- 
stitution and the Union, have any just cause to 
complain of either personal liberty bills, or the 
non-performance of duty on the part of the Gen- 
eral Government in enforcing the fugitive slave 
law. On this subject the Senator from Georgia 
{[Mr. Iverson] remarked: 

«© We have a fugitive slave law of which the South does 
not complain. It is sufficiently guarded to accomplish all 
the objects for which it was designed, if there was a proper 
public sentiment in the northern States. No better fugitive 
slave law could be devised by this Congress or any other. 
It clothes the judiciary and Executive of this Government 
with ample powers to execute the laws. We do not com- 
plain that any Executive has ever been derelict in his duty 
in the discharge of this law. Mr, Fillmore was President 
when this law was passed, and it received his sanction ; 
and I am ready to say, that so far as he was concerned, he 

| carried it out. General Pierce carried it out, and the pres- 


ent Executive. So far as they have the power, they have 
done their duty faithfully.’’ 


Sir, I venture to say that nolaw, so barbarous 
in its provisions as that fugitive slave law, was 
ever enforced by a Christian nation with one half 
the fidelity that that law has been. 

Why, sir, the Government has made it a spe- 
cialty for the last eight years to force slavery on 
the people of Kansas, to plunder the national 
Treasury, and to catch runaway negroes. The 
two last Administrations seem to have no higher 
conceptions of state¢manship than the accom- 
| plishment of these purposes. Sir, when a nigger 
| runs away, the Army and Navy is immediately 
eo into requisition, and the preclamation of the 

resident issued to the good people of the United 
States to make haste and catch the poor slave, and 
coerce him into subjection; but when a sovereign 
State runs away, the President calls on all the 
people to sing psalms in the hearing of South 
Carolina, and sends a special message to Con- 
gress, asking this body to be very circumspect in 
its legislation, lest, by hasty action, it might cre- 
ate a coolness between that State and the Federal 
Government. 

Sir, a few months since, when the news came 
here that Montgomery and a few others in Kan- 
sas had helped some slaves to escape, the Presi- 
dent at once sent an efficient officer of the Army, 
in the command of a sufficient force, to enforce 
the laws and coerce Montgomery and his men 
into subjection; but when South Carolina sets the 
laws of the United States at defiance, fires on our 
| national flag while waving over a United States 
unarmed ship, loaded with provisions and men 
fora natheemtedlnet, Mr. Buchanan says it will 
| never do to send men and arms to protect the 
public property and enforce the laws, for that 
would be coercing a sovereign State! Sir, Gen- 
eral Jackson and George Washington did not so 
understand their duties. The one put down nulli- 
fication with the Army and the Navy in South 
Carolina; and the other the whisky insurrection 
in the State of Pennsylvania. No one then sup- 
posed that a State was being coerced by enfore- 
ing the laws and punishing traitors. 

Sir, what has the South to complain of? There 
is not alaw on the statute-book of the United States 
| affecting slavery which was not put there at the 
demand of the slave power, and by the votes of 
| its friends. The Missouri compromise, the fugi- 
| tive slave law, and compromise measures of 1950, 
were all passed by Congress at the dictation of 
slavcholders, and supported by their friends. The 
North has talked about restriction on slavery in 
the Territories,but no act for that purpose has been 
passed; so that the laws of the United States to- 
dlay on the subject of slavery are just what the 
slaveholding interest has made them. Do the slave 
|| States apprehend any danger from the legislation 
| of Congress on the part of the Republican party ’ 
] It cannot be possible; it would be an imputation 
| on the intelligence of southern gentlemen to think 
| otherwise. hat is the state of parties in Con- 
|| gress, sir? Why, in the Senate those opposed to 
| the Republican party have fourteen majority ; and 
| inthe House nine majority. Inthe next Congress 
| the majority against the Republicans in the Senate 
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will be less,and more in the House; but adecided || hog! or die.”’ 


majority against them in both branches. The 
South have « majority—indeed, it may be said 


nearly all—of the judges of the Supreme Court of | 
‘ oo . 2 
the United Siates in its favor; so that any ques- | 


tion touching the interest of slavery would cer- | 


Freedom takes ‘‘no step backwards’’ — 





{Applause in the galleries.] Sir, 


|| these two things constitute all the trouble. Con- 


| cede to the South that slavery may go into all the 
free Territories, and that the men who have been 
stealing the public money for many years past 
| may continue that business, and the Union will 


tainly be decided according to the dictum of that || be saved at once. 


court in the Dred Scott case. 

Sir, in the fuee of these facts, I appeal to the 
candor of southern gentlemen to know how it is 
possible for any section, if so disposed, to de- 
prive the South of any of her constitutional rights? 
And yet, with all these facts known to every sen- 
sible man in the country, the Republican mem- 
bers of Congress are called upon, day by day, to | 
make some compromise to ‘save the Union.”? | 





The Republican party is a Constitution, Unien \| 


loving party. The Constitution as it is, the Union | 


which was the result of the formation of the Con- || 


stitution, and the enforcement of all laws passed | 
in pursuance of the Constitution, is the platform 
upon which that party will administer the Gov- 
ernment, if it is true to itself and the best inter- 
ests of our common country, Why thisdemand | 
on the Republican party for compromise? It has | 
nothing to compromise; and if it had, it has no | 
ower in either branch of Congress to pass one. | 
Vhy do not gentlemen who insist on compromise, | 
and who have the power in this House and the | 
Senate, pass one to suit themselves? Will it be 
said, sir, that a portion of the members from the | 
southern States have left Congress, and thus given 
to the Republicans a majority in that body ? 
is true, a majority has thus been given to that 
party in the House, and almost a majority in the 
Senate, But, sir, will the Soath dissolve the Union | 
because we have not the power to catch her run- | 
away members of Congress, and compel them to | 
perform their duties? 
The seceders profess to believe there is great | 


danger to slavery from the executive branch of || 


the Government having passed into the hands of | 
the Republican party; and thereupon they aban- 
don their places in Congress, and thus surrender | 
the legislative department into the same hands to 
cure the evil! Sir, had the seceding members re- | 
mained in their places, and performed the duties | 
which appertain to their position, not only would | 
the Republican party be ina large minority in this 
Congress, but would be powerless in the next. 
Who, then, isto blame? Certainly not the Re- | 
publicans; but those who, by their rash acts, pre- 


cipitated this state of things on themselves. {| 


But, it is said, ** compromise.’’ ‘* You can af- 


party, and can afford to be generous.’’ ‘* We 
only ask a slight concession; just simply that | 
you will ignore your principles, destroy your | 


party, and turn your back on your constituents; || 


that is all we ask; a very small concession, in- | 
volving no sacrifice of principle.”’ 


Why, sir, what have we done that we shou 
compromise? What has the Republican part 
done, that it should compromise with men with 


tien of the Government? Have we violated the 
Constitution? This is not pretended. Is the Re- | 
publican party in antagonism to the Constitution 
of the country? Notatall, sir. Can it be shown | 
that the Republican party do now, or ever have | 
intended to trench upen a single constitutional 
right of the southern States in this Union? No, 
sir; nO man can maintain a pretension of that 
kind, 

What, then, is the cause of the complaints of 
these men? Why, simply, that they desire to 
secure an amendment to the Constitution that will | 
elevate slavery from the local position of being a 


the responsibility of sustaining it resting only on 
the people of the State where it exists, to the 
position of a national one, protected by the Con- 
stitution throughout the United States, and the 
responsibility of it resting alike upon all the peo-.| 
ple of the nation. And the second cause of com- | 

laint is, thatthe men who have been hanging | 





ike leeches on the public Treasury for the last || 


eight years, and have plundered the nation of mil- 
‘ions, until the Government debt created by them 
amounts to about one hundred million dollars, 
are now about to be turned out to grass, ‘‘ to root, 





| 


ford to compromise.’’ ** You are the triumphant | 


This is the |) 
siren song that is sung here from day to we 
d | 


W hat other reason can be given for the shaking 
of the Union from center to circumference? Why, 
sir, we passed a resolution through this House 
by a unanimous vote, afew days since, declaring 
| that Congress had no power, under the Constitu- 
| tion, to legislate on the subject of slavery for the 
| States. What morecan southern gentlemen ask 
| than this? If they ever had any fears that the 
| people of the North desired to interfere with sla- 
very in the States by congressional action, this, 
| certainly, ought to allay them all. The vote of 
every Republican member present was given to 
| this resolution; and the Chicago platform declares 
the same thing, which has received the indorse- 
| ment of Mr. Lincoln and every Republican in the 
United States. I submit to the candid men of the 
| South if they can ask more than this, and expect 
| to obtain it? 
| What, then, sir, do the grievances of the South 
| amountto? Why, just this, no more and no less, 





|| namely: ** We will submit to the Constitution and 


| the Union so long as you will permit us to control 


|| the Government; but when you fail to do this, we 


| willdestroy both the Constitution and the Union.”’ 


| This is the modest claim of the seceding States; 
It | 


| that is, that a majority of the people shall submit 
to the rule of a minority. Now, can there be any 
compromise on a question of this kind? 

We are accused of standing by our party tothe 
neglect of the country; and if this was true, it 
would, indeed, form a grave charge. Sir, parties 
are of no consequence, only as they can be used 
| to accomplish the best good of the country. And 
it is because the Republican party, in its princi- 
| ples, is essential to the political salvation of the 


|| country, that I will not saerifice it at the demand 


| of those who have manufactured a crisis, to ac- 
| complish, among other things, the destruction of 
| that party. Sir, any compromise that can now 
| be made would demoralize the Government, and 
| result in disaster. I dare not, therefore, listen to 
, the terms of any compromise. Let Mr. Lincoln 


be inaugurated, and develop hi8 policy to the coun- | 


try; the Constitution obeyed, rather than amended; 


|| the laws enforced, instead of being resisted; and 


it forms the best compromise for the times, and 
| will save the Union. 

This is the second attempt that has been made 
| by South Carolina to dissolve the Union General 
| Jackson said of the men of South Carolina who 
made this attempt, in a letter dated May 1, 1833: 


*“T have hada laborious task here, but nullification is 
, dead, and its actors and courtiers will only be remembered 
by the people to be execrated for their wicked designs to 


| and that prosperity and happiness we enjoy over every other 
| portion of the world. Haman’s galiows ought to be the fate 


| of all sch ambitious men, who would involve their coun- | 


| try in civil war, and all the evils in its train, that they might 


: ; : || reign, and ride on its whirlwinds, and direct the storm. 
arms in their hands, and threatening the destruc- || 


The tree people of these United States have spoken, and 


|| consigned these wicked demagogues to their proper doom. 


| Take care of your nullifiers; you have them among you ; 


| let them meet with the indignant frowns of every man who | 


| loves his country. The tariff, it is now known. was a mere 
pretext.” EE dM ise 
was only the pretext, and disunion and a southern confed- 
eracy the real object. The next pretext will be the negro 
or slavery question.”’ 
Thus, nearly twenty-eight 


ears ago, General 
Jackson predicted that Sout 


Carolina would 


| make the negro question a pretext for dissolving | 
the Union, as she had done before the tariff ques- | 


| tion. Colonel Benton says on this subject: 
| * The regular inauguration of this slavery agitation dates 


| fore, and in this way: nullification and disunion had com- 


/, menced in 1830, upon complaint against protective tariff. 
| That, being put down in 1833 under President Jackson’s | 
proclamation and energetic measures, was immediately | 


substituted by the slavery agitation. Mr. Calhoun, when he 


| went home from Congress in the spring of that year, told | 


his friends that ‘the South couid never be united against 
the North on the tariff question—that the sugar interest of 
Louisiana would keep her out—and that the basis of south- 
ern union must be shifted to the slave question.? Then 
| all the papers in his interest, and especially the one at 
| Washington, published by Mr. Daff Green, dropped tariff 


| agitation, and commenced upon slavery, and in two years 


had the arte ripe for inauguration on the slavery ques- 
tion. And in tracing this agitation to its present stage, and 
to com its rationale, it is not to be forgotten that it 


{| 





sever and destroy the only good Government on the globe, | 





; : a. | from the year 1835; but it had commenced two years be- | 
State institution, supported by State laws, and || 





* “ Therefore, the tariff || 
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isamere continuation of old tariff disunion, 
because more available.”—Thirty. Years i 


vol, 2. 


[February 19, 





Ho. or Reps. 


and preferred 
a the Senate, 


General Jackson and Colonel Benton under- 
stood what this slave power intended to do, anq 


early warned the country against its effor 


ts to 


destroy the Union and form a southern confeder- 

acy,in which slavery should be the soul, and the 

opening of the African slave trade supply it with 
* 


the blood. 


Itissaid, if we will adopt the Crittenden com 
mise peace will be restored to the country. 
is that compromise, sir? It is simply the Breck. 


ro- 
hat 


inridge platform put into the Constitution, with 
some slight modifications, making it stronger jn 
favor of slavery. To make this plain, sir, ] will 
place the two in juxtaposition, that every man 


may read for himself : 


Breckinridge Platform. 


1. That the government of 
a territory organized by an 
act of Congress, is provisional 
and temporary ; and during 
its existence, all citizens of 
the United States have an 
equal right to settle with 
their property in the Territo- 
ry, without their rights either 
of person Or property being 
destroyed orimpaired bycon- 
gressional or territorial legis- 
lation. ; 

2. Thatit is the duty of the 
Federal Government, in all 
its departments, to protect, 
when necessary, the rights of 
persons and property in the 
Territories, and wherever 
else its constitutional author- 
ity extends. 

3. That when the settlers 
in a Territory having an ad- 
equate population, form a 
State constitution in pursu- 
ance of law, the right of sov- 
ereiguty- commences, and, 
being consummated by ad- 
mission into the Union, they 
stand on an cqual footing 
with the people of other 
States; and the State thus 
organized ought io be admit- 
ted into the Federal Union, 
whether its constitution pro- 
hibits or recognizes the insti- 
ution of slavery. 


hereafter. 


laboring men of the 


Crittenden Compromise, 


Resolved by the Senate and 
House of Representatives 
That the following article be 
proposed and submitted as 
an amendment to the Consti- 
tution, which shall be valid 
as part of the Constitution 
when ratified by the conven, 
tions of three fourths of the 
people of the States: 

First, In all the Territories 
now or hereafter acquired 
north of latitude 36° 30’, sta- 
very or involuntary servi- 
tude, except for the punish- 
ment of crime, is prohibited; 
while in all the territorysouth 
of that latitude, slavery ig 
hereby recognized as exist- 
ing, and shall not be inter- 
fered with by Congress, but 
shall be protected as property 
by all departments of the ter- 
ritorial government during its 
continuance. All the terri- 
tory north or south of said 
line, within such boundaries 
as Congress may prescribe, 
when it contains a popula- 
tion necessary for a member 
of Congress, with a republi- 
ean form of government, shall 
be admitted into the Union 
on an equality with the ori- 
gina! States, with or without 
slavery, as the constitutionof 
the State shail prescribe. 


The adoption of such a compromise as that, sir, 
is political suicide to every man from the free 
States who votes for it here. 
proposed amendment protect slavery in all the 
territory we have where that institution can pos- 
sibly go, butin all the territory, way down to Cape 
Horn, which it is the intention of the slave power 
to acquire, by negotiation, robbery, or theft, 
Such a proposition will never receive 
the assent of the people of the free States. The 
orth will abide by the Con- 
stitution of Washington, Jefferson, and Madison, 
and freely give to every section all its constitu- 
tional rights; but they never will consent to aban- 
don the work of the patriots of the Revolution, 
establishing freedom to man, and adopt that of 
Yancey and Rhett, to protect slavery. 5 

Sir, the compromises now proposed require 
that freedom shall make the sacrifice; and so it 
has ever been with the compromises since the 
adoption of the Constitution in 1789. 
sir, if we are to have new compromises, that sla- 
very shall make the sacrifice. Slavery is the cause 
of all our troubles; slavery menaces the Cousti- 
tution and the Union; slavery proposes to destroy 
our Government, and drench the land in fraternal 
blood. Freedom proposes to stand by the Con- 
stitution as it is, and defend the Union formed by 
our fathers; freedom asks for peace, and seeks 
no change in our form of Government, and is 
satisfied to give to every section all its constl- 
tutional rights. Slavery should, therefore, make 
the sacrifice, if the change is made. 
compromising is all on the side of slavery: let us 
have some on the side of freedom. he Co 
stitution is to be amended, let that part of it which 


Not only does this 


1 desire, 


Now, the 


If the Con- 


now gives to the South a representation based on 


its property 


in slaves be stricken out, or a pro- 


vision put in giving the people of the free States 


a representation based on their peaperty: Let 
the free inhabitatits of our country form the ba 


sis 


of representation here, amend the Constitution so 


that no more territory can be acquired; and pass 
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jred and sixty acres of the public domain who 
willgo and reside on it for five years, and I would 
he willing to leave the question of slavery to the 
free, untrammeled will of the people of the Ter- 
rjtories. : : 
But, sir, all the proposed compromises remind 
me of the story of the white man and Indian, who, 
in the early history of our western country, agreed 
to hunt one whole day, and divide their game at 
night. Accordingly, they huntedallday. Atnight, 
it was found that the Indian had killed a turkey, 
and the white mana turkey-buzzard; and the great 
question now to be settled, was how to divide the 
came. After much dispute, and some language 
that would not be considered very orthodox in 
these days, it was agreed that the white man should 
name over the game, and the Indian should take 
his choice. Thereupon, the white man says to 
the Indian: ** You may take the buzzard, and I 
will take the turkey; or I will take the turkey, 
and you may take the buzzard.’”’ ‘Oh, but,” 
said the Indian, ** you no say turkey to me once.”” 


[Applause in the galleries.} Just so it is with | 


these compromises—they never talk turkey to free- 
domonce. Whatisslavery, that we should com- 

romise with it? Go, sir, to the records of the 
gouth for an answer to this question. In the case 
of Neal vs. Farmer, (9 Georgia Reports,) the court 
decided that if there was no statute prohibiting 
it, it was no crime to kill a slave: 


“ Licensed to hold slave property, the Georgia planter 
held the slave as a chattel; and whence did he derive title? 
Either directly from the slave trader, or from those who held 
under him, and he from the slave captor in Africa. The 
property in the slave in the planter became, thus, just the 
property of the original captor. In the absence of any stat- 
utory limitation on that property, he holds it as unquali- 
fiedly as the first proprietor held it, and his title and the 
extent of his property were sanctioned by the usage of na- 
tions which had grown into law. There is no sensible 
account to be given of property in slaves here but this. 
What were, then, the rights of the African chiefin the slave 
which he had captured in war? The slave was his to sell, 
or to give, or to kill.” 


Again: the North Carolina supreme court, in 
the case of the State vs. Mann, (2 Devereux’s 
Reports, page 268.) Mann was indicted for 
wounding a slave woman; and the question was, 
whether a man could assaulta negro. There was 
no statute punishing it; and the question was, 
does the common law protect the slave. The opin- 
ion was delivered by Judge Ruffin. He says: 


‘“ Slavery has indeed been assimilated at the bar to the 
other domestic relations, and arguments drawn from the 
well-established principles which confer and restrain the 
authority of the parent over the child, the tutor over the 
pupil, the master over the apprentice, have been pressed on 
us. The court does not recognize their application. There 
is no likeness between the cases. They are in opposition 
to each other, and there is an impassable gulf between 
them. The difference is that which exists betWeen free- 
dom and slavery, and a greater cannot be imagined. In the 
one, the end in view is the happiness of the youth, born to 
equal rights with that governor on whom the duty devolves 
of training the young to usefulness, in a station which he 
is afterward to assume among freemen. ‘To such an end, 
and with such an object, moral and intellectual instruction 
seem the natura) means; and, for the most part, they are 
found to suffice. Moderate force is superadded only to make 
the others effectual. If that fail, it is better to leave the 
party to his own headstrong passions and the ultimate cor- 
rection of the law, than to allow it to be immoderately in- 
flicted by a private person. With slavery it is far other- 
wise. The end is the profit of the master, his security and 
the public safety; the subject, one doomed, in his own per- 
son and his posterity, to live without knowiedge, and with- 
out the capacity to make anything his own, and to toil that 
another may reap the fruits. What moral considerations 
shall be addressed to such a being, to convince him of what 
it is impossible but that the most stupid must feel and know 
can never be trae—that he is thus to labor upon a principle 
of natural duty, or for the sake of his own personal hap- 
piace! Such services can only be expected from one who 
‘as no will of his own; who surrenders his will in implicit 
obedience to that of another. Such obedience is the con- 
Sequence only of uncontrolled authority over the body. 
There is nothing else which can operate to produce the 
effect. The power of the master must be absolute, to ren- 
cer the submission of the slave perfect. 

“TL most freely confess my sense of the harshness of this 
Proposition; I feel it as deeply as any man can. Andas 
4 principle of moral right, every person his retirement 
must repudiate it. But in the actual condition of things 
Hwust be so, There is no remedy. This discipline be- 
longs to the state of slavery. They cannot be disunited 
Without abrogating at once the rigs of the master, and 
absolving the slave from his subjection. It constitutes the 
curse of slavery to beth the bond and free portions of our 
population. But it is inherent in the relation of master and 


“That there may be particular instances of crueity and 
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| terfere, is most probable. The difficulty is to determine 


| where a court may properly begin. Merely inthe abstract 
it may well be asked, Which power of the master accords 
with right? The answer will probably sweep away all of 
them. But we cannot look at the master in thatlight. The 
truth is, that we are forbidden to enter upon a train of gen- 
eral reasoning upon the subject. We cannot allow the right 
of the master fo be brought into discussion in the courts of 
justice. Theslave, to remaina slave, must be made sens- 
ible that there is no appeal from his master ; that his power 
is in no instance usurped ; but is conferred by the laws of 
man, at least, if not by the laws of God. 

1 repeat, that I would have gladly avoided this ungrate- 
ful question. But being brought to it, the court is compelled 
to declare, that while slavery exists among us in its present 
state, or until it shall seem fit to the Legislature to inter- 
pose express enactinents to the contrary, it will be the im- 
perative duty of the judges to recognize the full dominion 
of the owner over the slave, except where the exercise of 
it is forbiaden by statute. And this we do upon the ground 
that this dominion is essential to the value of slaves as prop- 
erty, to the security of the master and the public tranquillity, 
greatly dependent upon their subordination, and in fine, as 
most effectually securing the general protection and com- 
fort of the slaves themselves.”’ 


Sir, where is the man in the free States that is 
willing to take the responsibility of extending such 
an institution to the Fee Territories, or to give it 
new constitutional guarantees? If such a man 
can be found among the free institutions of the 
North, I will neither envy his head or heart. 

The gentleman from Tisteis, {[Mr. De Jan- 
NETTE,] in his speech a few days since, said: 


‘1 have known, Mr. Speaker, for ten years, that dissolu- 
tion must come. I have seen the irrepressible conflict be- 
tween labor and capital at the North, and known that it 
could but result in favor of the former, inasmuch as that 
labor possessed the revolutionary power there, to wit, the 
elective franchise. Wherever, sir, there is free competi- 
tion between labor and capital, and that labor is armed with 
the unrestricted right to vote, the labor being always in 
the majority, must sooner or later so control the law-mak- 
ing power as to hold the capital subject to its will. That 
labor has for many years past controlled the law-making 
power of New England. It has now gained control of the 
law-making power in many States westof the Hudson; and 
in the last presidential contest, it aspired to, and obtained, 
the control of the law-making power of this Government. 
Wherever there is free competition of labor and capital, and 
that labor vindicates its power to control the Government, 
liberty cannot long survive. But the worst form of despot- 
ism will exist as long as there is capital left upon which it 
can feed. When this fails, the only result which can fol- 
low is, for sucha people to return to barbarism. 

* Thus, society at the North is now pregnant with the 
seeds of its own destruction. Its only salvation is a stronger 
Government, and a restriction of the elective franchise. 
‘This is not speculative theory, but fact; it is not wild im- 
aginings, but history. The standing armics of the Old 
World are maintained to keep labor from warring on cap- 
ital; not by controlling the law-making power, for that 
labor has not the eleetive franchise, and henee cannot as- 
pire to the forms of justice to legalize its robberies; but 
those armies are maintained to protect that capital from 
mob violence. What protection bas your capital from 
the legalized robbery to which it is even now sometimes 
subjected? Does not this free labor now set at naught 
your State decrees, if they are annoying to it? Has it not 
scaled the ramparts of the Federal Government, destroyed 
| the Constitution, enthroned the higher law in its stead, 
| and justified such action by alleging that their own State 
laws, which they had made to screen themselves, required 
them-4o despise the authority of the General Government? 
It is the free suffrage and free labor of the North which 
now eonitrols the press, the bar, the schools, and the pul- 
pit. Itis the free labor of the North which has invaded 
the sanctity of Gud’s altar, and compelled its ministers to 
acknowledge its divinity by dethroning Jehovah and wor- 
| shiping Beelzebub. It is the free labor at the North which 
has invaded the highest judicial tribunal of justice, de- 
stroying its prerogatives, and teaching men to despise its 
| decrees. Sir, it has s6 shattered the framework of society, 
that society itself exists only in an inverted order at the 
North. Capital at the North for a long time waged an un- 
equal contest with labor. It looked then to the Govern- 
ment, and found that impotent for aid. For momentary 
security, it seemed to sympathize in the objects of the fa- 
naties, and to point to the institniions of the South as fit 
objects for attack. Fatal delusion! They not only intro- 
duced the Trojan horse into their counting-houses, but 
drove away their best customers, by their efforts to enslave 
them.’’ 


The gentleman from Virginia, in this, truly 
speaks the sentiments of the slave power against 
free labor. The free laboring men, who sustain 
our country in peace and defend her in war, are 
denounced as being in favor of the destruction of 
; 

1 
| 





the Constitution and the dissolution of the Union. 
Mr. Speaker, these laboring men are the very 
ones who will ever defend both the Constitution 
and the Union. And, sir, it is because they de- 
sire to preserve the Union, that they say to me 
| to-day, ‘* Make no compromises with slavery ;”’ 
| “stand by the Constitution as our fathers made 
| it, and bid defiance to traitors who would destroy 
| our Government.’’ 
Sir, let us listen to no compromise with the se- 


barbarity, where in conscience the law might properly in- || ceding States until they will concede that the Goy- 
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| ernment of the United States isa Government 
proper, and not a mere compact of States; that 
secession is rebellion, and that it is the duty of 
the Government to put‘own such rebellion; that 
no State can dissolve the Union; thatitis the right 
of the Government to collect the revenue and pro- 
tect the public Broperhy that the voice of the ma- 
jority of the people of the United States, when 
constitutionally expressed, shall be the law of the 
land; and that all men who attempt to deprive the 
people of the full force of such expression shall 
be punished as traitors; that the Constitution as 
it is shall be obeyed rather than amended; that 
slavery, being the creature of local law, can have 
no legal existence beyond the jurisdiction of such 
law; and that Abraham Lincoln, having been 
elected President of the United States fairly, and 
according to all the forms of law, shall be inau- 
gurated as such. Let us not talk about compro- 
mise until all these concessions are made. Sir, 
any compromise that acknowledges the power of 
a band of traitors to force concessions from the 
loyal people of the “nited States, is the destruc- 
tion of the Union: v1 the demoralization of the 
Government. Let us consider no such compro- 
| mise until we have settled the question whether 
we have a Government; a Government that will 
»rotect itself and punish traitors at all hazards, 
Pet the authority of the Federal Government be 
recognized and respected, the stolen money, forts, 
arsenals,and navy-yards,be returned to their prop- 
erowner. Let the rattle-snake flag be supplanted 
by the stars and stripes, the flag of our country, 
of Washington and Jackson, that flag which has 
hitherto given protection to all our citizens, at 
home and abroad, all around the globe. When 
this is done, [ shall be willing to receive these 
‘* prodigal’’ sons of the South, who have been 
wasting their * substance with riotous living,” 
into their father’s house again; and when I see 
them returning to a sense of duty, while *‘ yeta 
great way off,’ I will be ready to embrace them 
as brethren, with compassion. But, until then, 
let us see to it that we Yo nothing that shall inflict 
a wound on the free institutions of our country 
that ages will pass away before it is healed. Let 
every patriot in our country rally around her glo- 
| rious old flag, and stand by the Union without an 
‘‘if,”? and the Constitution without amendment. 





STATE RIGHTS AND STATE EQUALITY. 


SPEECH OF HON. THOMAS RUFFIN, 
OF NORTH CAROLINA, 
In roe House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
February 20, 1861. 


The House having under consideration the report from 
the select committee of thirty-three— 


Mr. RUFFIN said: 
Mr. Speaker: During my long service in Con- 
greses I have rarely occupied the time of the 
ouse. I have sat here for years a patient lis- 
| tener. Even now, I would prefer to remain silent, 
| were it not for the peculiar circumstances by 
| which Lam surroynded. When the Congress of 
the United States assembled in December last, 
| questions of momentous importance were agitat- 
ing the publie mind. I found here a considerable 
number of gentlemen holding opinions similar te 
those entertained by myself. With few excep- 
tions, those Representatives have vacated their 
| seats, and returned to their constituents. They 
have done this in conformity to the action of the 
sovereign States of which they were citizens, and 
to which they owed allegiance, They have acted 
patriotically and nobly.. ‘They are now engaged 
with their fellow-citizens at home in the mainte- 
nance of a great and glorious cause. They and 
their constituents are struggling to preserve the 
| purity of the Constitution, the equality of the 
| States, and the jiberties of the people. Sustained 
| by a conviction of the justice of the cause in which 
| they have embarked, they have determined to 
maintain, outside of the Union, th@se rights so 
unjustly denied them within it. 
Phe inhabitants of the southern Statesare now 
being tested by the most trying ordeal that ever 
fell to the lotof afree people. They are to deride 





|| whether they will tamely and quieily submit to 
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-1 may almost say, sir, that it is immedicabile vul- 
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hostile, unprincipled, and reckless majority, fa- 
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the errogance, the tyranny, the usurpation of a less end absurd now to discuss the right of a 


State to secede; it is idle to speculate on the ab- 


tally bent on the destruction of their institutions, || stract right of secession; for this great remedy of 


or whether they will assert their rights, and main- 


votedly attached to the Constitution andthe Union, 
as the people of the South have ever been, and 
ardently hoping that a change in the public sen- 
timent of the North would prevent a further per- 
sistence in the wrongs practiced upon the minor- 
ity section, they have exercised the most ex- 
traordinary forbearance. Cherishing the Union 
formed by their ancestors, they have suffered great 
sacrifices, and submitted to grievous wrongs, 
rather than dissolve their connection with it. His- 
tory, neither sacred nor profane, records an ex- 
ample of a people so patriotic, so forbearing, so 
patient under long suffering. For more than forty 
years, the history of this country has been a rec- 
ord of aggressions upon the one side, and of re- 
monstrance upon the other. ‘To posterity it will | 
appear that, in this day and age, the North had | 
exercised its ingenuity in devising schemes of | 
oppression and tyranny, to test the resentmentof | 
the South. 

Sir, the day for a final settlement, after a long 


procrastinated. ‘This great issue of the equality | 
of the States cannot be evaded. If the slavehold- 

ing States of this Union are not coequal with the | 
other members of the Confederacy, itis high time 
that it was made known. Equality has been de- 
nied them. That denial has superinduced the 
fatal malady of which the Governmentis now per- 
ishing. No holiow truce, no temporary expedi- 
ent of patched-up congressional compromise, will 
avail now. The disease has passed that stage. 





nus, not to be cared by the nostrums of empyri- 
cism; neither can the magic charms and mystic 
incantations of political charlatanry drive it from 
the surface back into the vital organs, again to 
make its appearance as a corroding ulcer upon 
the body politic. Illusory legislation, contrived | 
and adopted in the exigencies of the times, has 
heretofore been tried, and failed of its purpose. It 
were bootless again to resort to such a shift. The 
times and thé occasion demanded other and dif- 
ferent remedies. This great question should have 
been settled in 1820. ‘They attempted congres- 
sional compromise then, but it failed; for in 1850, 
we found that it was again necessary to enter into 
a compromise. The people of the South then saw 
the error of 1820, and should have insisted on 
such an adjustment as would have settled the ques- 
tion forever. 1 thought at the time that, by the 
system of measures agreed upon, the South had 
yielded up everything and received nothing sub- 
stantialinreturn; thai the legislation agreed upon 
would prove mischievous in its consequences; and 
subsequent events have confirmed me in that opin- 
ion. ‘The misfortune has heretofore been—and, I 
may with propriety add, still is—that there are 
too many southern men, in authority as well as in 
private life, who are over-anxious, in the quaint 
bat expressive language of the day, to “fix up” 
something to save the Union. - I trust, sir, that if 
there is to be any more “fixing up,’’ something 
will be done to save the Constitution, without 

which the Union is as nothing—a mere myth, a | 
nonentity. ‘The preservation of the Union with- | 
out the Constitation is notdesirable. I say this, 
sir, as a friend of the Union as formed by our early ; 





fathers. ] say it not that I love the Union less, but 
that I love the Constitution more. 

Mr. Speaker, the dissolution of the American 
Union—once thought impossible by many—is | 
now a stern reality. Its reconstruction, though 
possible, in the temper of the times, is not at all 
probable. Six of the States, in conventions repre- 
senting their sovereignty, have formally resumed 
whatever portion of thatsovereignty they had here- 
tofore delegated to the Federal Government; others 
are making active preparations to the same end. 
For causes which to them appear good and suf- 
ficient, thos@States have exercised the great right | 
of secession, and are now, to all intents and pur- 
poses, independent of this Government, and are 
ready and willing to maintain that independence 
in whatever way wer become necessary. It be- 
comes us to deal with factsasthey are. Itis use- 


sovereign States has been asserted and exercised, 


word that has heretofore so often shocked the 
nerves of a certain class of timid politicians in the 
South—is something that they have seen carried 
into practice, and secession itself has become un 
Sait accompli. 

Gentlemen may endeavor to persuade them- 
selves that the Union is not dissolved. They may 
disguise the fact as best they can. ‘They may say 
that those States are still constructively within the 
Union. I apprehend, sir, that the sequel will 
show, that whenever a State has, by aconvention 
representing its sovereignty, passed an ordinance 
of secession, it will operate casus federis, so far as 
that State is a party to the compact. 

1 know, sir, thatsome gentlemen here have been 
disposed to look upon this matter of secession as 
| something unsubstantial and unreal. I marked 
well the day of the first withdrawal of Represent- 
atives of seceding States from this Hall, and the 
| efforts made by certain members to ignore the sol- 


tain them by al! the means in their power. De- || even toa practical application; and secession—a 


|| emn fact by afree indulgence in vulgar sneers and 
series of years, has come. The time must not be | 


ill-timed jests. How different from the spectacle 
| presented in the other wing of this Capitol ata 


|| subsequent time, when Senators representing sov- 
ereignties were taking final ieave of their associ- | 


ates, and recounting the wrongs that compelled 
| the separation in words that went home to the 
| hearts of political foes as well as friends, and caused 
the silent but expressive tears to leap forth unbid- 
den, and course down the manly cheeks of vener- 
ablestatesmen. It wasindeed an impressive scene, 
ominous of the times, and boding the sad future 
of the Republic. 
* A child will weep a bramble’s smart, 

A maid to see her sparrows part, 

A stripling for a woman’s heart; 

But woe awaits a country when 

She sees the tears of bearded men.*? 





From m 


my views on this question are well known to my 
constituents. In this connection, | would state 
| that, in my judgment, the time has come when 
all the southern States yet in the Union, recog- 
nizing the institution of slavery, should proceed 
to carry out this inestimable remedy of secession, 
and to seek, outside of the present Union, such 
associations as would afford them that protection 
denied them within it. 

Mr. Speaker, the usual scene is presented here 
of a Congress wrangling about protective tariffs, 

to rob one portion of our people by putting money 
into the pockets of another; railroad grants, to 
place large quantities of public land in the hands 
of robbers and land-grabbers; homestead bills, to 
squander the vast public domain by inviting worth- 
less vagabonds from all the earth to take our lands 
without money and without price; Pacific railroad 
bills, to saddle the Government with a tax of at 
least $600,000,000; and loan bills, to enable the 
old Free-Soil fossil who presides over the Treas- 
ury ne to replenish his empty coffers 
by hawking the bonds of the Government about 
the streets of our cities, like some petty chapman 
his wares, and selling them for whatever price 
they will fetch in the market. In the far distant 
South, in the beautiful city of Montgomery, on 
the banks of the Alabama, another body is now 
in session—a most important convention. A new 
| government is in process of inauguration there. 

The acts of that august assemblage of patriots and 
statesmen will, ere long, pass into history, there 
to remain, in all coming time, the mementoes of 
the chivairy and patriousm of the freemen of the 
Gulf States, 

The selection for President, of the hero, patriot, 
and statesman, Jefferson Davis, of Mississippi, 
and for Vice President, of Alexander H. Stephens, 
of Georgia, her most gifted and eloquent son, 
whose clarion notes have so often resounded in 
these Halls pleading for the rights of his own sec- 
tion, afford us a sure guarantee that the adminis- 
tration of the new government will be intrusted 
to men equal to the responsibilities of the position 
in which they have been placed. I am free to 
confess, Mr. Speaker—yea, sir, 1 proclaim it with 





in. 


first entrance into public life, I have 
been an advocate of the right of secession, and | 
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pride—that my sympathies are ail with the South; 
and in peace or in war, they shall continue with 
the South. I feel adeep and abidine intere = 
the future relations to he assumed by the “on 
which I have the honor, in part, to represen — 
this floor. In a few short weeks the peo oe 
North Carolina are to decide, for weal or fate ™ 
whether she will unite her destiny with oo 
her more southern sisters, where her rights wil 
be protected, or remain in the present Union. 
where that proud old Commonwealth must. 
the force of surrounding circumstance : 
become a mere province, dishonored 
iated. 

The alternative presented to the people of Nor 
Carolina, and of the other southern States ati 
remaining in the Union, is abject submission , 

| manly secession. North Carolina has to decide 
through her convention, whether she will make 
common cause with the North or South. She 
cannot continue neutral; for, if she remains jn her 
present position, she may, at no distant day be 
called upon to furnish her quota of men and money 
to aid Lincoln in his “ irrepressible congict" 
| against the South; being nearest the scene of op- 
| erations in the seceding States, Lincoln would 
| probably make the first requisition on her. [ trust 
| and believe that she will decide correctly and 
| promptly. Her former history justifies me in the 
| opinion that she will prove equal to the emergency 
and will sustain her well-earned reputation for 
modesty, mingled with firmness and genuine cour- 
age. Her people are brave and intelligent, and 
will not be diverted from the true issue of the 
maintenance of her rights and her equality by any 
nS ery of ** Union! Union! glorious Union!” 
Neither will they be misled and prevented from 
an assertion of her rights by the simulated lam- 
entations and crocodiie tears of that pestiferous 
brood of heartless demagogues who are seeking 
unmerited position by a betrayal of their own 
section. The union of the States being dissolved, 
North Carolina will claim and exercise the liberty 
of selecting her own associates. She will not 
harken to the counsels of those who are advising 
| her to pass under the yoke, and to submit with 
| fear and trembling to the galling rule of her op- 
| pressors. Neither, sir, will she heed the deceitful 
|| teachings of those among her own sons who are 
|| counseling the establishment of a middle con- 
| federacy. Forced as she now is to make a selec- 
| tion between the North and South, she will not 
hesitate. Her interests, her sympathies, her des- 
tiny, are all with the latter. I do not propose ‘o 
discuss here the question of a middle confed- 
|| eracy. I will simply remark that I regard it as 
an unmitigated humbug, a shallow device, to re- 
tard the great southern movement, and wholly 
unworthy of serious consideration, It has not 
even the merit of southern origin. It was first 
suggested by the congressional correspondents 0! 
northern newspapers, with a view of dividing and 
distracting the South. It was a snare set by po- 
litical tricksters to entrap the unwary—a “‘ springe 
to catch wood-cocks’’—and some persons, W!l2 
more credulity than discretion, have become et- 
tangled in its meshes. 

Mr. Speaker, we are told that the South has 
been too precipitate and hasty; that we should 
have waited yet a little while cua That the 
questions in issue will all be settled; and that an 
era of good feeling will pervade the whole coun- 
try. In the name of all that is reasonable, | ask 
how much longer are we to wait? When will this 
vaunted settlement be made? From what quarter 
is this much talked of compromise to come? What 
is it to be? Why has it been delayed so iong‘ Is 
it likely to come from the Republican side of the 
House? I quote from a speech of Mr. Somes, of 
Maine. He gives us timely caution of what we 

| may anticipate from compromises emanating from 
that source: 

“ T warn you got to take the flimsy compromises whict: 
some few gentlemen on this side of the House would offer 


forth; 
you. They do not represent the sentiments of the Nort 
the North will repudiate any compromise, such as has beer 


proposed, and the party that makes it.” 
That 


Is it to come from the peace congress? 
body has now been in session nearly three weeks. 
Northern influences are in the ascendant there. 
Men who are hostile to the South have the con- 
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a oe 
trolling majority in that body, and it is not likely 
that they will agree on anything that will be ac- 
ceptable to the people of the United States. 

Sir, there are those who believe that the day 
of compromise is past; that you cannot, by any 
aie of that kind, reunite that which is broken 
+) pieces; that there is no medicament in it that 
has sufficient virtue to restore the dead to life. 
Touching this matter of compromise, I may be 
ermitted to say. that, as a southern man, | have 
felt humiliated and mortified at the course pur- 
sued here by some Representatives from my own 
cectionof the country. For more than two months 
they have been here begging, imploring and be- 
seeching the haughty and supercilious Repub- 
licans to offer some compromise, to propose some 
settlement to them, to give them some ground to 
stand upon. Indeed, sir, they have exhibited 
the most marked solicitude. ‘They have made 
yarious propositions, and their propositions have 
been indignantly, scornfully, disdainfully reject- 


ed. |lhave preserved a number of speeches of | 


gentlemen of the Republican party on this subject. 

will cite but one extract. It isin plain English, 
terse and pointed, without ambiguity. I quote 
from the speech of the gentleman from Ohio, [Mr. 
EpGEeRTON:} 

“3. 1 will not compromise, finally, because slavery is a 
sin, an ouvage against humanity, and an insult to God. Dis- 
guise it as you will, it is still the crowning iniquity, the 
most ghastly atiocity. Beginning in violence, it can neither 
be hallowed by time nor sanctified by law. With my con- 
sent, it shall never curse another foot of God’s fair earth. 
By no vote of mine shall it ever be strengthened or coun- 
tenanced. You may dissolve this Union, if you can.” 


Southern men, assuming to themselves the right 
to act in its behalf, have imploringly asked re- 
dress as a boon, instead of demanding it as a 
right not to be denied. They tell the Republicans 
that, unless something is done, the whole South 
will resist. The Republicans reply that they are 
not aware the South has suffered any sort of 
grievance requiring redress; and as for resistance; 


they reply by singing out the magic word * co- | 


ercion,’’ ** coercion;’’ ‘* the laws of the country 


must be enforced.’’ Yes, sir, these men who have 
favored unconstitutional personal liberty bills, 


who have lived upon agitation, who have encour- || 


aged lawlessness in almost every conceivable 
shape, have now become most clamorous for the 
enforcement of the laws. Sir, who can tolerate 
abolition lectures on obedience to thelaws ? ‘* Who 
could endure the Gracchicomplaining of sedition?”’ 

Notwithstanding ail these things, some of our 
southern friends tell us that we must wait pa- 
tiently; that a settlement will yet be made; that 


light is breaking through the murky clouds that | 


obscure the political horizon in the North; thata 
reaction is going on there; and that the Repre- 
sentatives from that section do not truly reflect 
the sentiments of their constituents. That is an 
old, familiar ery to me. I have heard it fora long 
time, and | distrust its verity. Where is the evi- 
dence of that reaction? I venture to assert it is 
far more probable that, if there has been any re- 
action, it has been in favor of the Republican 
creed. Isit reasonable to suppose that a triumph- 
ant party, flushed with victory, would commence 
to decrease before it had acceded to power and 
the apportionment of the spoils? Our real friends 
in the North are diminishing every day. In this 
the day of our severest trial, I regret to sa we 
find very few men in the North who have the nerve 
to stand by us. Sir, you can tell upon the fingers 
of your right hand as many friends as we have 
in this House from that section of the Union. 
_ | cannot enumerate as among the friends of the 
South any man who is in favor of the inhuman, 
barbarous, and monstrous doctrine of coercion. 
Gentlemen tell us that they are not forcvercion; that 
they are merely for the enforcement of the laws; 
that they wish only to protect the property and 
flag of the country, and collect the revenue. No 
moreoffensive mode of coercion can'be devised than 
that of the forced collection of tribute. Without 
eing an open declaration of war, it involves all 
the consequences of war. It is despicable and 
pusillanimous for a Government like ours to en- 
eavor to enforce such a policy under any such 
pretext. If you want war, proclaim it boldly, 
aud risk the responsibility of the consequences 
to the country which you are likely to involve, 
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| 
| to war under such a pretext as this, for the en- 
forcementof the laws. You have, or you willsoon 
| have, contro' of the Navy; you own nearly all 
| the shipping of the country, and it looksas though 
you were meanly trying to enforce your policy 
by that mode in which you think you have a de- 
| cided advantage. If you thirst for the blood of 
| the southern people, come up boldly to the task; 
| pass your war measures, and spread them upon 
| your statute-books; pass your force bills, and all 
| the belligerent measures you desire. Raise your 
| standard, muster your troops, accept the services 
| of these “sunshine patriots and summer sol- 
| diers,’’ these valiant aptain Bobadils and John 
Gilpins, who have with such alacrity volunteered 
theirservices to engage ina war of coercion against 
the South. Send them down there, and my word 
for it, they willbe met. Yes, gentlemen, if nothing 
but a conflict of arms will answer your purpose, 


sort to no paltry subterfuges. 


| you talk flippantly about bombarding and burn- 
| ing southern cities, of laying waste the southern 
| country with fireand sword. The southern peo- 
| ple will not be deterred from the performance of 
their fixed resolves by threats of this kind, nor 
| will they be awed into submission by your men- 
| aces. They are contending for their rights; if 
war must come, they will rally in their strength 
to drive back hostile invaders. They willdefend 
| to the last the homes of their ancestors, their al- 
| tars, and their household gods. 





ter as many troops as followed the banner of 
Xerxes. 


all we ask of you is to proclaim it boldly, and re- | 
You boast of the || 
|| vast armies you can precipitate upon the South; | 





You will never | 
'| conquer the South, even though you could mus- || 


You will never overrun the country as | 


| long as there is a man living upon the southern | 
| soil to meet you-in the battle-field, or a boy to | 


of his mother’s dwelling. 
Oh, but you say you do not desire war; you 


the southern ports; you will send a naval expe- 
dition down there with a custom-house officer on 
board, and collect the revenue. Yes, sir; rather 


country into a war. 
| man say: 


« Quid non mortalia pectora cogis, 
Auri sacra fames ?°? 

You will send down to the South your officer 
to demand tribute; and when he reaches there, 
and makes his demand, he will meet with the 
same answer that the bold Briton gave to Caius 
Lucius, the Roman embassador sent to the sea-girt 
Isle to demand tribute in the name of his master, 
the Emperor: 


“Why tribute? Why should we pay tribute? If Cmsar 
ean hide the sun from us with a blanket, or put the moon 
in his pocket, we will pay him tribute for light; else, sir, 
no more tribute,”’ 

Failing in this, you will send your embattling 
hosts to desolate the South, to subdue and con- 

uer it. The southern people will then say to you 
that when you come to the South you will find 


etter for you; and there is an end.”’ 

Mr. Speaker, this extraordinary crisis in the 
history of our countr 
to be remembered. 
all coming ages, as a monument of the stupendous 
folly and wicked criminality of demented fanat- 
icism; for no unprejudiced man can deny that the 
fanaticism of snivoleaby zealots has involved the 
country in the troubles now precipitating its de- 
struction. Through the North, it has advanced 
with continuously-accelerated pace, gathering 
strength in its progress, until it has obtained con- 
trol of the dominant party of the country, and 
prostrated all other parties before it. It now seeks 
to pass the boundary, and carry out its nefarious 
purposes in the South; it seeks to arm brother 
against brother and father against son; it de- 
nounces slavery as the ‘‘sum of all villainies,’’ 
and proclaims its purpose to extirpate the insti- 
tution. It has become a demon of destruction 
that fain would be ‘*‘ fed by rites more savage than 
the priests of Moloch taught.’’ It now craves to 
Satiate its gloating appetite with the blood of 





than lose the money, you will precipitate the | 
Well did the ancient Ro- | 


shed his life-blood on the door-sill and hearthstone | 


will mark an epoch long | 
t will stand out boldly, in | 
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| and you will manifest more courage than by going | countless hecatombs of southern victims. ‘To 


will not declare war; you will merely blockade || 


us there. ‘If you beat us out of it, it is yours; if || 
_ fail in the adventure, our crows shall fare the | 





Ho. oF Reps, 











| curb and suppress this fell spirit of fanaticism, 
the northern States should have exerted their en- 
ergies; they should have inflicted condign punish- 
ment on the seditiousagitators who nourished it. 
We had a right to expect this much of them. 
Have they done this? Not byany means. On the 
contrary, State Legislatures have encouraged it in 
almost every imaginable shape and form. 

Sir, I was astonished at s remark of the gentle- 
man from Indiana, [Mr. Wirson,] in a speech 
| he made not long since. He said: 

“1 do not know of any persons anywhere who have 
claimed the power under the Constitution to abolish sia- 
very in the slave States. Of the three million voters of the 
North, I have never yet heard of one who claimed the 
power; not one.”’ 

The gentleman must think we have been quaf- 
fing of the waters of Lethe, and become oblivious 
of the past. I will read, for the information of 
the gentleman, from a book published in Bos- 
ton, and entitled, The Unconstitutionality of Sla- 
| very, by an author named Lysander Spooner. 
| It is commended by a number of distinguished 
gentlemen, and also by a large number of north- 
| ern newspapers. Among those commending this 

work, is Waite H.Sewarp, who, it is under- 

stood, is to be the premier of this new Adminis- 

tration. Let us see the doctrines of this man. I 
| understand that he is a lawyer and author of great 
ability. I will quote, from different parts of the 
work, a few extracts—one having no reference to 
another. They will show the author’s views: 

* Those who believe that slavery is unconstitutional, ure 
| the only persons who propose to abolish it. They are the 


only ones who claim to have the power to abolish it.” 
* * * * * * * * “ * 





** The North, witb no very important exceptions, although 
not enthusiastic in the matter, are abojitionists at heart. 


It is a slander on human nature to assert that they are not.”’ 
* * * * * . . . * * 


‘* When the North are united, they will control the na- 
tional legislation and the appointment of the national judi- 
ciary. Of course they will then abolish slavery.’ 

* . 7 * - * o * * . 


‘* If these opinions are correct, it is the constitutional 
duty of Congress to establish courts, if need be, in every 
county and township even, where there are slaves to be lib- 
erated; to provide attorneys to bring the cases before the 
courts; and to keep a standing military force, if need be, 
to sustain the proceedings. In addition to the use of the 
habeas corpus, Congress have power to prohibit the slave 
trade between the States, which, ef itself, would do much 
towards abolishing slavery in the northern slavehoiding 
States. They have power, also, to organize, arm, and dis- 
cipline the militia, thus enabling them to aid in obtaining 
and securing their own liberty.”’ 

If my memory is not greatly at fault, I have 
often heard similar views expressed upon this 
| floor. I have certainly heard gentlemen speak of 
the efficacy of writs of habeas corpus to procure 
the liberation of slaves, and what would be done 
when the judiciary system should be remodeled. 
{ cannot but believe there are a great number of 
people in the North who concur in the views ex- 
pressed by Spooner. 

Mr. Speaker, I now propose to examine what 
the General Government is doing to avert impend- 
ing destruction. The President seems to have 
become a driveler, an imbecile, a mere puppet in 
the hands of designing men, who are counseling 
him to a fatal and destructive policy—a policy 
which has already converted the Federal capital 
into a military — and subjected it to martial 
rule. With shame be it said, that the Represent- 
tives of the people are sitting here, some looking 
on with indifference, while they are witnessing 
| the rapid conversion of the country into a military 

despotism. Even now, sir, we are legislating 
| under the muzzles of Federal guns. Batteries are 
lanted in the immediate vicinity. We are within 
hearing of the bugle-blast of the trooper, and the 
porticoes and aisles of this Capitol daily reverbe- 
| rate the neighings of the war steed. Armed sen- 
| tinels are posted to challenge the peaceable citizens 
of thismetropolis as they walk the public squares. 

In passing from this Hall to my lodgings I have, 
| time and again, met upon Pennsylvania avenue 

Swiss and Hessians, hireling mercenaries, recl- 
ing and staggering in drunken revelry, and dis- 
| gracing the American uniform, in which they 
| were clothed. Scenes are here daily to be wit- 





|| nessed, calculated to make this Government con- 


| temptible in the eyes of all true patriots. 
It has been boasted that ours wasa government 





| of affection and notof force. It seems now tobe 
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troops here is a withering shame—a burning dis- || a like immortality in song and legend is destined 


grace upon the country. Those who have caused 
it to be done should be held to a rigid accounta- 
bility. These troops should be sent to the fron- 
tier to protect the settler and the emigrant from 
the faggot and the scalping-knife of the merciless 
savage, 


| the young Carolina rebel, whose well-aimed shot 
| made the 


‘* Dire infringement of the hallowed wood.” 
If this Government ever again finds it necesary 
to send out such an expedition, it had better 


The President, the Secretary of War, charter for the purpose, not a steamer, but some 


the Lieutenant General—I thank my God that my || long, low, rakish-looking schooner, and hoist at 


name stands of record upon the Journals against 


| its peak a black flag , and emblazon its folds with 


the revival of the law creating that office—have |! the skull and cross-bones of the pirate, and they 


violated the spirit of the Constitution, and usurped 
powers not delegated to them by the law. If such 
things had occurred in the purer and better days || 


| 
of the Republic, these men would be hurled— 


ignominiously hurled—from their high places. 
As a Representative of the people “he sre, | con- 
sider it my duty to protest, and I do protest, 
against the flagrant outrages and high-handed 
usurpations of these enemies of the Constitution 
of my country, and of these conspirators against 
the liberties of the American people. And I do 
this, sir, in spite of the pretorian guard that they 
have placed around this Capitol to intimidate and 


deter pepre sentatives here from the performance || 
uty. I do itin defiance of the obsequious | 


of their 


miscreants and crouching menials who have 


{| 


will thereby save from insult the flag of the stars 
| and stripes, which, from its past associations, is 
dear to us all. 

Mr. Speaker, 1 am reminded that my time is 
passing rapidly on,and I must turn my attention 
to another subject. The Constitution of the Uni- 
ted States is a masterpiece of wisdom. Our Gov- 


d || ernment is probably the best ever devised by the 


sought to procure the arre st and criminal prose- | 


cu tion of Senators and Repre sentatives fore xXpres- 
sions of opinion. 
every man in my State could be here to witness 
the startling scenes of this eventful era. I wisb 
they could see the wrongs that are perpetrated 
here in the name of the Union, and that they could 


see the standing Army of the country paraded | 


daily through the streets to overawe and terrify 
those who have been sent here to legislate for the 
country. 

The pretense of protecting the public property 
and the archives of the Government is alla sham. 
No man in the District of Columbia, outside the 
lunatic asylum, has any idea that an attempt will 
be made to invade Washington city. If there is 
any man silly enough to believe this cock-and- 
bull story, an inquisition of lunacy should be 
issued against him. It is all a mere pretense. 
Your committee, charged with the investigation 
of the subject, took evidence, and found that it 
amounted to nothing. It appears to have been a 
hoax. It found its dupe in the credulity of the 
Executive of Sovetondt 
that his Excellency will, from this time forward, 
compose his nerves, and will find more quiet re- 
pose and profound slumber in the ancient borough 
of Annapolis than fell to the lot of his illustrious 
prototype, the wise, the chivalrous, the redoubt- 
able Sancho Panza, in his island government of 
Barataria. 

This grand military display, as a mischievous 
precedent, will stand unparalleled. As an act of 
consummate folly, it will be only equaled by that 
of the sate expedition of the Star of the West. I 
know this is a sore subject with some gentlemen. 
They say that the flag of stars and stripes was 
insulted. How insulted? What are the facts? 
A private steamer is chartered by the General 
Government. It leaves the city of New York, in 
the day time, with a clearance for a foreign port, 
and makes toward the ocean. After nightfall, 
under the cover of darkness, it returns and takes 
on board munitions of war anda large body of 
troops. Sacred pledges had been given that no 

effort would be made to reinforce Fort Sumter. 
Henee the concealment and fraud of this clandes- 
tine expedition, planned in this city, in secret 
conclave, not by Caesars and Cromwells, but by 


I wish from my heart, sir, that || 





It is to be hoped now, || 





1] Rees to separate in peace. 
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1] 


genius of man. Its failure lies not in any fault in 

the Constitution, but has arisen from the con- 
| Struction put upon that instrument. If the peo- 
ple of the North had lived up to it, if they had 
given to us our guarantied rights, there never 
would i:.ve been heard one murmur of discontent 
from the South. ‘The southern people are con- 
servative, not iconoclastic. They cherish the 
Constitution, and they had no desire to break up 
the Government, or to change our existing insti- 


ing more. Duty to ourselves and to posterity 
imperatively demands of us that we should accept 


southern men, that slavery was a curse, and that 
your connection with the Government made you 
participators in the guilt. As you now deny us 
our guardntied rights, we propose to rid you of 
any supposed responsibility that you are under 
| in relation to the institution of slavery. We pro- 
You deny that we 

ave any grievances to redress; you say we have 
had all our rights. 
we are deter mined, so far as we can, either to get 
those rights in the Union, or out of it. You tell 
us that we shall not go out of the Union. Al- 
though we have heard a thousand times from | 
that side of the House that the South is a draw- 
back upon the prosperity of the country, that 
she was of no benefit, now, when we propose to 
depart from you, you tell us we shall continue 
with you. If your theory is correct, the South 


tion; and it 1s fortunate for us that we can be the 
Judges in our own behalf, that we can exercise the 


to decide upon our measures of redress. If the 
other States of the South think it incumbent upon 
them to withdraw from the Union, they will cer- 
tainly do so, without asking your permission. 
We believe, sir, that the right of secession is a 
reserved right; inherent and inalienable; that it | 
never has been, and never will be surrendered; 
that itis the great remedy by which to protect our- 
_ selves, our liberties, and our property. Whenever 
the day comes that we are satisfied that we can 
no longer remain in the Union with safety to our- 
selves, to our rights, to our property, we | 
unquestionably withdraw from it. 

There may, Mr. Speaker, be differences of opin- 
ion among southern men as to when that time will 
arrive. I myself believe it has already arrived. 
I think, sir, the crisis is upon us, and the sooner 
we get out of the Union the better. It will be for- 
tunate for us if we can withdraw before these great 





Catilines and Guy Fawkeses. When it nears its || measures of taxation which are now being urged 
real destination—Charlestod harbor—the military || befure Congress shall become laws of the latid. 


are crowded into the hold and concealed from view; 
the flag of stars and stripes is floating overits deck, 

and its officers imagine they have done a very 
great thing, and will soon slip up to the fort. The 
lightning had carried over the wires the true facts 
of the case, and the South Carolinians were no 
longer under any obligation to respect the flag. 

A gallant young rebel points and fires a gun to— | 

** Burstthe lodgment of the lurking band.”? 

For more than two thousand years men have ad- 
mired the daring boldness and ‘dashing courage of 
the ardent and impetuous Laocoon, who, rushing 
down from the citadel of Troy, hurted his javolin 


Sir, the passage of the tariff bill now pending in 
Congress, and the passage of that gigantic project 
for constructing three Pacific raitro ae, which will 
entail upon this country an enormous debt, render 
this Union no longer desirable for the South, 


1 under any circumstances that are likely to occur, 


If we remain in the Union, we, and those who live 
| after us, in ail time to come, will be ground down 
| by the iron heel of taxation. Far better that we 
| should be in a new confederacy, where we can 

have an economical Government. We will not 


| have, ina southern confederacy, that vast num- 


ber of persons called a lobby, who live upon the 


tutions. All that has been done by the South has | 
| been a mere demand of our rights. We ask noth- | 


of nothing less. For almost an age you have been | 
ringing it here upon all occasions, in the ears of | 


We think we have not, and | 
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right of deciding our own case in this matter, and || tleman from 
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STATE OF THE UNION, 


SPEECH OF HON. EDWARD WADE, 
OF OHIO, 
In rue House or Representatiy Es, 
‘ February 19, 1861. 


The House having under cunsideration the report fro 
the select committee of thirty-three— = 


Mr. WADE said: 

Mr. Speaker: Among the multitude of those 
who have been disposed t to contribute their mite to 
the salvation of the country, I propose to say a few 
words, not in behalf of that difficult, and thus far far 
insoluble, problem, but to ask our friends »Whoare 
so eager to make concessions and sacrifices for the 
preservation of the Union, what they will have 
obtained when they have saved it. Sir, a salva- 
vation that does not last more than three, five, 
seven, or ten years, is hardly worth a strugele, 
as it seems to me; and no measure which has 1 yet 
been brought forward for saving the Union has, 
in my judgment, been at all adequate to that end. 
You may make all the concessions that are asked 
for by my friend from Indiana, [Mr. Porter, ] 
who preceded me, as a panacea that will give 
health and strength and vitality to the Union; 
and yet, when you have saved” it, by his 
method, it will be really no better than it now is. 
There is nothing whatever yet proposed by any 
committee, or by any individual, which strikes at 
the root of the evil. Sir,a Tnion that may, at 
any moment, be destroyed by disaffected and tur- 
bulent men, ‘declaring, i in a convention, that the 
State of which they are citizens is out of the 
Union, isno Unionatall. Itdoes not even amount 
to as much asa tenancy at will at common law, 
where the landlord is required to give six months’ 
notice before the tenancy can be dissolved. But 
this process of secession is preparatory to the 
destruction of the most glorious and benignant 
Government ever formed by the genius and pa- 
triotism of man. No proposition has been brought 
forward, by any of these salvation committees, 
so far as I know, that even contemplates the giv- 
ing of notice of a blow which is to blot out for- 
ever the noblest plan of Government ever devised 


indeed occupies a strange and anomalous posi- || by the genius and patriotism of the human race. 


Why, sir, we may reconstruct this Union to- 

morrow, by granting all the concessions the gen- 

ndiana proposes, and ten times more 

added thereto; and the day after to-morrow; by 

convention in a slave State, the thing may be re- 

morsely dissevered, and become mere dust and 

ashes and disjointed bones. 

Mr. PORTER. I differ from my friend just 

there. I think that if we put down these men 

now who menace the overthrow of the Union, in 

two hundred years such another class of men wil 

not rise. 

Mr. WADE. Well, I hope that two hundred 

thousand years will not ' prodace exactly such an- 
other race. (Laughter.] I have no idea that the 
current of nature will be changed by any of our 
} eure to prop up this Union. When you have 
saved the Union, South Carolina will be in it 
again, 1 sappose. If you ever lived in the coun- 
try, you have seen, as I have, a flock of unruly 
sheep bounding over a fence, one leading the way 
at one bound, and the whole ‘flock following after; 
andso it would be again with South Carolina and 
the now seceded slave States. 

Now, sir, what is all this struggle for? What 
is it worth? I speak to men of en and to 
men of sense. Why, sir, we had salvation no 
longer ago than 1854. I was here, and was in the 
midst of that struggle to save the Union. It was 
the first experience I had of these great strugs!es 
for salvation. We were told then, that this Union 
was to be forever perpetuated; ;thatnow this hated 
Missouri restriction upon slavery north of 36° 3! 
was removed, there was tocome a millennium !" 
lities. We weretold then , by hundreds of speak- 


Congress, that there never was to be another 11- 


1861.) 


ers in Congress, and by thousands of orators out of 
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amma wove uttered, so far as the safety of \ Now, sir, a State may, and, in the course of || was said to have been invented by Senator Srew- 


| 
the Union was concerned. But that salvation || events, inevitably must, become weary of slavery. } arp in 1854? No, sir; no Senator, no Represent- 
proved a vain abortion, and the voice of reproba- || It may become unprofitable; it may become de- || ative, no lawyer, no clergyman, no layman, had 


on and discontent and unsubmissiveness rang || structive to the border slave States. — 
throughout the land, even while these songs*of || African slave trade, and how speedily will slavery 


Open the || ever divined the period when that “ irrepressible 


conflict”’ commenced: There exists, and always 


jeliverance were being sung by the party that has | become a nuisance and a curse to those States? || has existed, a warfare between treedom and bond- 
been in power from that time to the present. They || Continue the system of smuggling that is now car- | age, slavery and liberty, so irreconcilable that 


told us that that devil of slavery agitation had 
been cast out. And now, | ask every reflecting 
mind to state to us, candidly and frankly, what 
we are doing, or proposing to do, that has the 
slightest tendency to cure this infirmity of our old 


Constitution, framed by a class of men of whom 
it may well be said, ‘* there were giants in those | 
days??? And yet, they could not frame a Consti- | 


tuuon which we pigmies cannot tear down and 
scatter to the winds in a single month, 


scout this whole idea of compromise and conces- | 


sion. I can remember when, in my boyhood,as | 


far back as 1821, we were assured that the Union 


was saved—saved by concessions on the part of || 
I can remember | 


the people of the free States. 
what rejoicings there were that the Union was 
then saved. Now, let any man take a careful 
view of the question, in its various bearings, and 
he will find that slavery is under an eternal neces- 
sity of concession, It cannot be preserved, or con- 
tinued, or extended, without wearing away the 
foundations of freedom. When you attempt to 
restrain it, you find that it is a necessity which 
admits of no constraint. If you give freedom to 
the press, and let it attack slavery, slavery would 
be gradually and peacefully set aside in every 
slave State. Allow liberty of speech on the sub- 
ject, and the institution of slavery would be un- 
dermined, and would go down gradually. Nay, 
tir, if you allow men in the slave States to enjoy 
those rights that are enjoyed in the free States, 
slavery could not endure for a quarter of a cen- 
tury. It would be peaceably put down by the 
masses, against whose free labor the labor of 
slaves comes into ruinous competition. 

Mr. Speaker, let me speak a little further on the 
right of secession; for I look upon that as the 
fundamental error in the theories of our southern 
friends. If that right exists at all, it exists at all 
times and underevery circumstance—in every con- 
dition of the country, in peace and in war. And 
even now, sir, we may be in the midst of a war— 
a war that is necessary for our existence as a na- 
tion under this pernicious dogma of the right of 


secession; and we need all the strength of the | 
whole nation to resist our enemies, who are prac- || 


tising under this great heresy. And yet, sir, if 
secession be a right, it isa right in time of war as 
much as itis in time of peace. There is no reason 


|| that burden which is crushing it in the dust. 


| 


|| selves; let them long to ask for the ai 
Sir, I | 





why a State may not secede and make a separate | 

treaty with the enemy at any time; surrender her | 

army to the onde and call that an act of seces- | 
re 


sion. Why, sir,t 
if the Constitution does not bind us as a Union of 
States that cannot be severed without the mutual 
consent of the States, then there is no Union; 
there is nothing for us to contend for; and it is 
vain for the several States to send commissioners 
here to patch up a wretched truce which may be 
broken before they have signed their names and 
affixed their seals to it. 


Now, what is proposed by all the measures that 
have been suggested to cure this difficulty? The 
Constitution is to be revised and reformed in some 
way or other, so as to accommodate it to the pres- 
ent necessities of slavery. Let us look at one of 
the propositions brought forward here by the 
committee of thirty-three. I voted against rais- 
ing that committee. I was satisfied then, as I am 
satisfied now, that it was a measure pregnant with 
nothing but mischief; an@I believe we have not 
yet experienced a tenth of the mischief to which 
the raising of that committee must inevitably give 
rise. Here is one of the propositions that are 
made to heal the wounds of the Union made by 
the election of a President of the United Statcs 


strict! in accordance with the Constitution of the 
United States: 


“Art. 12. No amendment of this Constitution, hav- 
ing for its object any interference within the States with 
the relation between their citizens and those described in 
Section second of the first article of the Constitution as ‘all 
other persons,’ shall originate with any State that does not 
vaio that relation within its own liniits, ar shall be 


valid without the assent of every one of the States com- 
posing the Union.°* 7 


thing isan infinite absurdity. | 


eae CC CCC Ne en 
SS 


|| upon us; that forbids us to help those who want 





a 


_ they must desire, above all things, to be rid of that | 
ruinous system. Let them be bowed down under | 


| Slavery, produced a great excitement between the 


ried on, and let it increase, as it has increased for | 
the last fifteen years, and these border States will 
find no market for their surplus slaves. Then | 


they cannot’be made to work harmoniously. They 
_ never have done so heretofore, and they never wil! 
do so hereafter. No, sir. Slavery has destroyed 
freedom in every nation where it has been toler- 
ated; it has been permitted to work out its legit- 
imate fruits. I know we are told by the advocates 
of this system that slavery has existed in all parts 
and ages of the world. ‘Well, sir, so have theft, 
|| falsehood, and crime, existed in all ages of the 
Federal Government, or of their fellow States; world; but is that a good reason why they should 
and yet this proposition cuts off all power in those |, be encouraged by legislation? Is thata reason why 
States to relieve their burdened and ruined breth- | they should be continued? [have no doubt that 
ren. Any State that has half a dozen slaves may |, oppression and wrong will always exist so long as 
put its veto upon the action of Congress, and of || the humon race exists as it now exists on the face 
the several States, in aid of such State, or to lift || of the earth, and slavery, perhaps, among the 
|| other of these great wrongs. 
But, sir, to come down to the present time, t 
ask, what are the measures proposed as remedies 
| for the present difficulties? Is it slavery that has 
made this trouble? That, sir, is one of the ele- 
help; that forbids us to be generous or noble- || ments that enters into this great political struggle; 
hearted towards our sister States which desire and |, but it is not the cause of it. It 1s in vain for pol- 
need our aid? The heart of the philanthropist || iticians to come forward here now and say that 
may break to give deliverance, but none shall be |; by any action we can take upon this question the 
granted. The noblest impulses of the human heart || difficulty can be allayed, and an end put to this 
wither and die under this most heartless and need- || sectional strife. No, sir, by no means that we 
less and wicked provision. Sir, there never was, || can devise can we putan end to the struggle. If 
in the history of legislation, a proposition so ut- |, we take such a line of policy as will satisfy the 
terly indefensible as this; and yet this isto be the || slave States, the free States will be restive under 
great cure-all for the diseases of the nation at the || it; and if we adopt such a line of policy as will 
present time. | satisfy the free States, the slave States will not 
Now, after these loose remarks, I wish toturn || rest contented under it. What shall we do, then? 
the attention of the House for a few moments to || Our friends say compromise, compromise, com- 
the successive salvations of this Union. In 1820, | promise. That is the panacea for all the evils 
as we all know, the controversy as to the admis- |, under which we rest. Compromise what? Com- 
sion of the State of Missouri into the Union with | promise justice ? Compromise the freedom which 
our fathers purchased with their blood? Shall we 
| dedicate our Territories to the sustenance of bond- 
men and the owners of bondmen? Shall we repel 


this weight of slavery, and yet be unable, of them- | 
selves, to effect an emancipation, it being too diffi- | 
cult a measure for them to carry forward them- 
of the 


Sir, can we vote for such a proposition? Is 
there anything in the character, or conditions, or 
relations of slavery, that impose this necessity 





two sections of the nation. We were told thata 
few patriotic men—good men, men whom I was 
trained to venerate as the foremost of their race— || freedom from the soil purchased by our fathers 
came forward and proposed to draw a line between | with their blood and treasure, and yield it up to 
freedom and slavery; to give the south of that line | the desotations of eternal servitude? Why, sir, 
to slavery, and the north of that line to freedom. || we cannot do it and not blush that we are their 
That, for the time being, did allay the excitement || posterity. The necessities of the free States de- 
on the subject of slavery, then pervading the coun- } mand that we have scope to extend our principles 
| 


try. It was then supposed that that would be the || and our institutions; and they are as dear to us 
last of the struggle between freedom and slavery. || as the institutions of the South can possibly be 
All the territory then belonging to the United j| tothem. And those who claim a hold upon our 
States had its status fixed by that compromise. || liberality demand that we shall etre to them all 
One part of it was appropriated to freedom and || theirdemands, upon the ground that weare strong, 
the other to slavery. | and can afford the sacrifice without injury to our- 

Well, matters ran along up to 1854, and then it || selves. Those men labor under a great mistake. 
was fountl by the Constitution-mongers that the || We are notstrong; politically we are weak beside 
very means which saved the Union in 1820 was || the slave States; and why? Because the nearer 
destroying it in 1854. After of, the Union was || a despotism any Government comes, the stronger 
not saved; it was discovered, by the professional \| it is for immediate, rapid, decided action; and the 
Union-savers, that this great healing measure of || more democratic, the less efficient it is to adapt 
our fathers was unconstitutional; that, as a law |, itself to an exigency which may be sprung upon 
upon the statute-book, it was degrading and unjust |, it in a moment of unanticipate 
to the South. Asa substitute for this provision, || is no question about that. There is one heartand 
the ‘great principle of squatter sovereignty’? was || soul, and one spirit actuating the slave power. 
invented, which was to determine the fate of all || Prompted by one purpose, one interest, one ne- 
the States that might be carved out of the Terri- || cessity, it can unite and act, as they have done in 
tories belonging to the Union. Well, sir,aftera || this secession movement, while we are looking 
struggle unprecedented in the history of congres- round and wondering from what cloud the thun- 
sional procedure, that question was settled. Then |, der comes. 
thegreatroot of bitterness wasextracted,“‘grubbed || While we have been looking round, they have 
up,’’ and cast out; and we were told that we were done the act; and they have done it in a wer 

| 
| 


danger. There 


to enjoy a millennium of peace, which wastoreign || which, they tell us, is a rinatity—a title wit 
over us and our children, down to the latest gen- |} which all our sham compromises.and adjustments 
eration. * || are dignified. All the slave States have taken their 
But what was the result? After stirring up this |, ground, and are determined to maintain it. There 
mischief, the blood was bubbling and boiling and || is but one voice and one purpose throughout the 
seething throughout the entire Confederacy; and || slaveholding States—the cotton no more than the 
from that hour there has not been a moment of || grain-growing States, if I may so designate them; 
peace within the Union, nor is there likely to be || no more the Gulf States than the border States. 
until we come to another salvation of the Union. They are all a unit; made so by common inter- 
After eight years’ trying of that salvation we are || ests and a common danger. So, also, a common 
now to have another. And who is to bring this || jealousy, and a common fear, and a common hate, 
great salvation to the Union? What propositions || excited by the rapid growth of the free States, 
are there set forth among our wise men, our pru- || which excites them to a common hostility to those 
dent men, our conservative men, as they call them- || States. They have no confidence in the sincerity 
selves? Whatdothey propose? Anything that || of the professions we make; yet I venture to say 
is calculated to allay this conflict between freedom || that, in no single instance, has any compromise 
and slavery—that “ irrepressible conflict” which || entered into between the sections of the Union been 
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violated by the free States. No solitary instance | had it not been for that violation of faith on the 
can they produce where the free States have acted || part of northern Democrats in complicity with 
in bad faith in respect to these compromises. We || southern slaveholders. I will not cast unmerited 
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But here again comes up that terrible Specter of 
coercion, Oh, you cannot coerce a State! Thin 
is no purpose of, or necessity for, compelling g 
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did not in respect to the Missouri compromise. || censure upon the South. They did in that thing, || State by brute force to submit to Federal auth, themse 
We submitted to it. It was a bitter pill for the | probably, what we would have done if we could || ity, but we have a right to execute the ce a ding de 
men who ruled the free States in that day to sub- |; have found instruments upon their side as utterly || the Confederacy. Wherever the Confeden o Federa 
mit to the Missouri compromise. Our fathers || reckless of and treacherous to the trust confided || extends, every man, woman, and child, is ace] eternal 
held all the territory to be free; but, under that || to them, as they found in the great body of the || and every Federal and State officer has a our for 
compromise, they were virtually excluded from || free-State Democracy. himself, by solemn oath, to support the Conia. our m¢ 
all the Territories below latitude 36° 30’; while Now, Mr. Chairman, there are signs of vitality || tion of the United States; and the Federal sa ing us 
they believed that, under the Constitution, all the || in another element which has lain dormant hith- | ernment has the unquestionable right to a pernic! 
Territories were free. | erto,so far as I have had experience in these con- || obedience to it, and ie laws made in pursuance to be | 
Well, sir, no sooner had our population ex- || troversies, and that is, the right of secession. || thereof. No act of secession can for a single p tionist 
tended into the far West so far as to induce our || Where did that originate? How came it into the || ment annihilate this power or subvert the eke Feder 
resolute and determined freemen to look to Kan- |) heads of men that there was, under the Constitu- || to exercise it in defense of the laws and Constiy, prope. 
sas for the settlement and establishment of their || tion, a right to secede and break up the Govern- | tion of the United States. But how should itex. Gulf 
homes, than that compromise was broken on the || mentcréated by the Constitution? I donot know || ecute this power? If we undertake to Pt thems 
part of the slave power; it was instantly and re- || the origin of it. I have never investigated this || law of the Federal Government in one of the = they ¢ 
morselessly broken, and the complaints and the || pernicious heresy. But, sir, there never was de- || ceding States, that is said to be coercion. Whi : to per 
remonstrances of the free States disregarded and || vised an iliegal or a wicked measure in favor of || the seceding States haye, by the acts of mere a ritory 
even jeered at. || which bad men may not raise a show of argu- || temporized and volunteer conventions, divested They 
But, sir, Lregret to say that I could never blame || ment. The greatest evil under which the slave || themselves of the obligations they took upon them. what 
the South for that. I have never uttered one word || States now labor seems to be the unequal growth || selves when they entered the Confederacy as co. gigan 
of discontent on account of it, because those who || and prosperity of the free and slave States. At || equal States, under this most fallacious and sha). the at 
did it were but northern tools who lent themselves || first thought, this evil would seem to be remedi- || low pretext they seize your forts, your arsenals who 
to the uses of their southern masters for that spe- || less, but human genius seems adequate to meet || your ships of war, your mints and treasure, and symp 
cial breach of national faith and honor. That fatal || all the emergencies of its conditions; and to check || appropriate them to themselves, and then coolly woul 
measure was carried through by the ambition, || this evil of the overgrowth of the free States, the wrap themselves round with the comfortable pa the sl 
the unbridled ambition, of northern men. They || slave States are to secede from the Union. ment of ‘State sovereignty and no coercion,” Here 
repealed that compromise, and it does not become | But, while speaking of secession, let us examine || saying that these things are theirs, because found feder 
the North to grumble at southern aggressions || fora moment this ‘‘ niguT OF sECEssION,’’ about || within their State boundaries. ‘* We have ge. Miss 
consummated by northern men, They, the allies || which so many speak so wisely. If aState hasa || ceded,” say they, “and whatever within our |ijy. eS 
of the slave power, took the inheritance which || right to abandon the Union, by asserting that it || its belonged to the old Confederacy is ours;” and and | 
had been set aside by our fathers for the purposes || withdraws from the Union, then, evidently, there || thus they prove the omnipotence of State sover- of th 
of free labor, and we have nothing to say, for it |! isno Union. Underthischildish dogma the Union || eignty. “They have divested themselves, by their enjoy 
was northern men, whose ambition sought the aid | framed by our ever glorious fathers was, and is, || own ex parte acts, of the supreme law that was nity 
of the slave States to elevate them to the highest || a humbug and a cheat, and those who framed it || upon them. They acknowledge its supremacy, denis 
laces in the nation, who did it, But these tools || roots! IfaState, without provocation, can with- || they swear to obey it; they lifted up their hands Now 
as had, and are having, their pay for it; and I || draw when it has received and ackowledged the || to Sons, and called upon Almighty God to wit- shall 
rejoice when retribution knocks at the threshold || Constitution to be the supreme law, and its people || ness that they would uphold the Constitution of we ¢ 
of baseness. have bound themselves by the obligations of the || the United States; and their first duty and their The 
To meet this combined assault upon freedom’s || most solemn oaths to support that supreme law, || first allegiance was to the supreme law of the land whi 
heritage, we established some emigrant aid soci- || then there is nothing by which a human being can || —the Constitution; and when the constitution or Stat 
eties. ‘Those were condemned by the slavehold- || lay himself under a moral obligation; there is no || laws of a State contravenes that supreme law, it abju 
ers and their northern Democratic allies as a vile || faith to be reposed in human nature itself. Law || mows them downas the scythe of the mower cuts m8 
and outrageous instrumentality. But in what? || is mockery, and constitutions a delusion and a || the grass before it. They cannot but know it. - 
Why, sir, in filling the Territory of Kansas with || sham. To say that citizenship can be thrown off || Every man, who ever read the Constitution, of 1 
emigrants from the free States. ‘Then these emi- || at will, and that ali the laws of the Federal Gov- || knows that such is the law; and those who ad- den 
rants were left upon the borders of Missouri; || ernment can be at once castaside, asa mesmerizer || minister it have sworn to obey that law; and if ofte 
eft to the lawless violence of those who recognize || dabbles over his subject by a toss of the hand or || they forbear to obey it, they are false to the oath Rey 
no right in the white race which may impair the || the snap of his fingers, is to say that our fathers || which they have on They who have sworn Go 
title to slaves, or the profits of slave labor. It || were fools, and that their descendants have re- || to support the Constitution of the United States, kn 
was then, and it is still, believed that it would be || mained fools upto the present session of Congress. || have sworn to submit to that Constitution as the o 
impossible for the peorre 9 the free States totake ||} Why, sir, you could not holdaschool district to- |} supreme law of the United States—as their su- piu 
possession of that Territory, and secure it to free- || gether, in any one of the free States, under any || preme and holiest obligation—and they cannot ms 
dom. But the sturdy arm of free labor put itself |} such bond as that. The Constitution declares that || divest themselves of this moral necessity without i 
to the work of sending hardy emigrants into that |! it, and all the laws made under it, are the supreme || the consent of the entire national Confederacy. er 
Territory; under all the difficulties of the naviga- || law of the land; but if this right of secession be Sir, in the eyes of the civilized world, these pro- G 
tion of the Missouri river, and the passage of the || recognized, then the Constitution and the laws || ceedings which are now being transacted at the W 
intervening plains, and ali the desperate measures || made under it are no laws at all. They are obliga- || South will be looked upon, not as the acts of sane 
resorted to by the people upon the northern bor- || tory upon no one; and if any body of men, gath- || men, but as the acts of men acting under the in- pe 
ber of the slave States, I had the energy to enter || ering themselves together in what they call a con- || fluence of insanity. All these agitations and dan- wl 
there and to supplant the emigrants from the slave || vention, may divest themselves of every obligation || gers were foreseen when the onslaught was made at 
States. That was a crime that has never yet been |! of citizenship, then the Constitution of the United || upon the old and long-recognized supremacy 0! i 
forgiven, on the part of southern men toward the || States, said to have been the work of a body of || the Missouri compromise, acknowledged to be th 
North. Itis one of those injuries, as they call it, || the wisest and best men read of in history, must || constitutional by Mr. Calhoun, Mr. Crawior, , 
which they cannot forgive. | have been acongregation of the merest charlatans || and all the great men of the slave States at that Pp 
Sir, this struggle would never have come upon || which ever excited the ridicule or contempt of || period of our history. If I were so disposed, | 7 
us had we left that Territory open under the |} mankind. _ ' might go on and demonstrate how perfectly this | 
Missourirestriction. Under that restriction, there Mr. Chairman, there has not been a solitary || state of things was predicted in the discussions a 
never would have been a struggle between the || individual upon the opposite side, so far as I have || which occurred when that Missouri compromise : 
slave States and the free States. Yet, sir, the || listened, who has even taken the trouble to call in || line wasrepealed. I could show that such repeal r 
South, with a few noble exceptions, joined to a || question the right of secession. Coerce a State, || was the act of the slave States themselves; that 
man witha minority of our own Democrats in the || say they. Why, youcannot coerce a State! And || they were the ringleaders in the work; that they 
free States, and repealed that restriction, and || in a moment, the entire southern delegations are |} were the men who absolutely drove it through, f 
threw the Territory open to the influx of the slave- || in a blaze of excitement. But nota man of them || and consummated that piece of political madness : 
holder and his slaves. Because the free States || calls in question the right of a State to coerce the || and folly and wickedness, with the aid, however, . 
sent outemigrants, and furnished them with facil- || Confederacy. What is coercion? To compel a || of a few ambitious, an not a few unscrupulous ‘ 
ities for their sustenance and labor while taking || man to do his duty; isthat coercion? No, sir; it || and recreant men from the free States; men who t 
possession, and finally of outnumbering and out- || is simply holding him to his legal and moral obli- || have ever been the yareee and the tools of the ; 
voting those who were sent thither from the slave || gations. Why, civilized nations are those on] slave power; men who cannot be relied upon ‘ 
States, we have had the struggle which has cul- || who hold men and nations to the discharge of their || where the interests of human liberty are imperiled. 
minated in theadmission of Kansas intothe Union |! national and civil obligations—all others are bar- || There has always existed such a class of men in 
as afree State. Were the South to blame for that? |} barians. Under this silly and pernicious dogma || the free States; and their existence there 1s - 
Were they not eager and grasping for that which || of State supremacy, every State, every county, || of the strongest reasons why we cannot and ought 
they ought to have left to the peaceful settlement || and every individual man, woman, and child, may || not to yield to the South in this controversy. PY 


of the people of the free States? Would there 
ever have been this extreme and dangerous con- 
test which is going forward now, if the South had 
faithfully maintained that Missouri restriction? 
Never, sir; never! There never would have been 
asingle murmur between the North and the South, 


pm antomet 


repudiate the laws, may with impunity secepE 
from the laws; may cast off his legal and moral 
obligations, turn pirate, robber, or what he pleases, 
and will have as valid an excuse for so doing as 
these seceding States have for their present anar- 
chic movement. 


so doing we demoralize ourselves, bring the eet 
States into utter contempt with the South, an 
render them powerless for the support of the Con- 
stitution and the laws. ‘ ke 
Again: the border States call upon us to ma 
great sacrifices for the purpose of retaining them 
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inthe Union There has been something in the 
conduct of these States which has seemed to me || 
very extraordinary. The GulfStates havearrayed || 
themselves against the Union, sword in hand, bid- 1 
ding defiance to the laws and Constitution of the || 
Federal Government; telling us that they are now 
eternally free from the Union. They have seized 
our forts, our arsenals, our dock-yards, our mints, 
our money, and our arms; and are, to-day, defy- 
ing us to retake this booty from them. In this 
pernicious work, these border States, which claim | 
to be loyal, aid and abet the Gulf State revolu- 
tionists; and, with them, deny the right of the 
Federal Government to repossess itself of its own 
property, or to ask compensation for it. These 
GulfStates have gone out of the Union, and placed | 
themselves in a condition in which, as they assert, |! 
they can make alliances with any foreign foe, or } 
to permit such Power to march through their ter- 
ritory to attack us here in the Capitol at any time. 
They insist upon maintaining this power. And | 
what are the border States doing in view of this 
gigantic treason? To this point, I desire to call 
the attention of the border State men and those |) 
who symphathize with them as I do, for I do | 
symphathize with them, and, were itin my power, 
would aid them through this great contest with | 
the slave power. But what can we do for them? 
Here are the cotton States menacing the Con- || 
federacy on the entire Gulf coast and along the 
Mississippi, saying to us, ‘* hands off.”” Batter- 
ics are erected on the banks of the Mississippi, 
and bayonets flash in our faces from either bank 
of that great thoroughfare, to drive us from the 
enjoyment of rights secured to us by the solem- 
nity of treaties—rights hitherto undenied and un- 
deniable, and essential to our security as a people. 
Now, these border States say to us, that the 
shall be compelled to join those hostile States, if 
we do not yield to the demands of those States. 
They assure us, that unless we concede to all 
which the insufferable arrogance of the Gulf 
States demands of us, they shall be constrained to 
abjure the Union, and unite with the Guif States, 
in compelling us to yield to these outrages on || 
our acknowledged rights. Such is the language 
of the border States. They put forward their 
demand sometimes as if asking a favor, but quite 
often in the way of menace; while some of their 
Representatives, noble-spirited men as ever trod 
God’s footstool, contend bravely for what they 
know to be right, in the face of an opposition 
that might daunt the bravest, however great his 
pluck or courage. To those men, I extend my 
mostcordial sympathy. But, sir, we cannot yield 
tosuch a plea. It isruin tous. It invites ag- 
gression. 

Thus, we are shut up between the seceding 
Gulf States and the menacing border States. 
Why, sir, he that is not for the freedom, the inde- 
pendence, and the integrity of the Confederacy, 
is against it; and he that gathereth not with us, 
who are for the entire Confederacy, ‘‘ scattereth 
abroad.’’ Gentlemen of the border States stand up 
here, and tell us flatly, that if we do not yield to 
the demands of the Gulf States, they shall be com- 
pelled to assist them to coerce us, while we may 
not coerce any one, even to obey the Constitution 
and the laws! Yes, sir, they can aid in coercing 
us; and any man who has been here through any 
of these struggles, knows exactly how the influ- 
ences of this atmosphere operate in these matters. 
On the approach of the day for suspending the 
rules of the House, there is opened a tremendous 
cannonade of words, if I may so designate it, 
from the other side, uttered in the most menacing 
spirit and language; and then, as an accompani- 
ment, in step these border State friends of ours, 
and tell us we must yield, or, in case of refusal, 
they will be compelled to go with the nullifiers 
and secessionists. Why, sir, such language isa 
menace to us, as far as it goes, and (and I think | 
do not depict it in too deep a color) places the bor- 
der States as allies with the secessionists against 
the free States. They menace us with a secession 
which will dissolve the Confederacy in spite of 
any antidote which human wisdom can devise. 

Vhat do the combined border and Gulf States 
demand? They demand, sir, that we shall ac- 
knowledge, in a constitutional amendment, the 
right of property in slaves. They insist that the 
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| made, and make a new Constitution containing 


| incidents attaching to personal property; nay, | 
| property, by restoring them to the condition of 


| it say that slaves are abnenaie property » jes as a 


| ought not to submit to that; and I want to warn 
| my free State friends that each one of them that | 
| yields to these demands of these border State men, | 


| man can stand up under the pressure upon him 
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| now; but if it does, we might well ask why dupli- 
'| cate the right by a constitutional amendment? 


Now, sir, the Constitution does no such thing. 
It does not treat slaves as property. If it had, 
our fathers would never have signed that Consti- 
tution, nor sworn to support it, nor would the 
neople have adopted it as the supreme law of the 
and; and they have told us in the record that they 
would not admit that slavery existed anywhere 
under the Government of the Gnited States. And 
now, we must cast aside as a worn out and worth- 
less thing the Constitution which our fathers 


new guarantees for human bondage; such amend- 
ments as these, what are they but revolution? | 
Nothing! It is the Constitution as it was made | 
by our fathers, that we are willing to stand by | 
forever. There is hardly ason of the South, not 
a Representative of a southern constituency, on 
this floor, who would not tell us frankly that he is || 
for an amendment of the Constitution, and for 
such an amendment as would clearly and in ex- 
press terms make slaves property, with all the 





that would make them more than personal prop- 
erty, even to the extent that no law or constitu- 
tion could ever divest them of the character of 


men. 
Slaves are property now, they say; but they 
want us so to amend the Constitution as to make 


horse or an ox is property. They contend that 
we are bound to do that. Well, now, I think we 


| standing by it ast 
| and refusing to yield one iota to make slavery 
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Isay, then, let nature, let the inevitable course 
of events, take its way. We cannot, by thrusting 
ourselves under the wheels of this car, stop its 
progress. It willroll on for freedom or for bond- 
age; and notwithstanding all our litue efforts to stay 
up the ark of slavery, when it rolls and rocks 
under the pressure of an inevitable and hopeless 
antagonism, we ought not to be frightened from 
our propriety. Let us say to the South: where 
slavery is, itis yours; God forbid that we should 
trench upon one iota of that measure of protection 
which the Constitution and the laws agreeing 
with the Constitution give you; but do not ask us 
to go beyond these. You have been asking this 

rotection of slavery for the last twenty-five years. 
Fou never have made the protection effectual; and 


| the reason is, because you never can make slavery 
'and freedom work harmoniously together under 
| the Divine arrangements on earth. Let us cease, 


then, to do this. Let us still be friends and jog 


|, along as we have been jogging along before; leav- 


DD 


| ing these Gulf States to meet the consequences of 
| the patent folly of their precipitation, in thus rush- 


ing from the Union in the madness of passion only 
to desire to return and be with us in the peace 
and prosperity which they can only enjoy under 
a Government so stable, so mild in all its opera- 
tions, so beneficent in all its intentions and pur- 
poses, as that which our fathers formed. ith 


| that I am content; under that I mean to live; and 


I mean to end "y political life standing by it— 
1e fathers bequeathed it to us; 


| stronger and freedom weaker than these institu- 





or to their imprecations or entreaties in their be- | 
half, is doomed, politically, in the free States. No | 


from the North to make no more concessions to | 
slavery, to give it no new guarantees. They say 
that we have not dealt with them justly; that we 
do not abide by our constitutional obligations. | 
Then why, in God’s name, do they demand more 
obligations for us to violate, when they deny that | 
we have obeyed those imposed upon us by our | 
fathers? 
Sir, every man who has had any experience in | 
this House knows that, when aday comes round | 
in which the rules can be suspended, a little before 





| 
the opening of the session for the day, menaces || 


are whispering from the border States of unseen 
and undreamed-of dangers to the Union; of new 
secession, and allits crimesand follies; of civil war 
and insurrections; that those horrors cannot be 
averted but by concessions to slavery from the 


been reduced almost to a science, and is sure to 
be put in operation on days when the rules of the 
House can be suspended. If the timid are fright- 
ened, or the faithless tempted, so as to vote to | 
suspend the rules, (which requires two thirds of 
a quorum,) then a compromise which can only | 
command a naked majority is let loose upon the 
House with impunity, and goes through under the 
whip and spur of the previous question. Butthese 
gentlemen who only voted to suspend the rules can 
vote no on the passage in a voice of thunder, and 
say to their constituents ‘* We are all right on the 
record.”’ They can say all that to those who do not 
know; but to those who do know it is the mean- 
est kind of treachery to truth and justice. Now, 
sir, as to these compromises in favor of slavery 





contained in the Constitution of the United States, || 


I am willing to abide; but I have no concessions | 
to make beyond what the Fathers made; I know 
of nothing which I can concede which would, 
in my judgment, contribute to harmonize this 
Confederacy. It is composed of free-labor and | 
siave-labor States. On the question of greatest 
importance—its material interests—these two sys- 
tems never have been reconciled, and never can 
be reconciled, so as to make them work harmo- 
niously, unless we can have a new tempering of 
the human heart—a reconstruction of human na- 
ture itself. If your politicians can make man over 
again, and make him look upon slavery as just 
and righteous, and as agreeable to humanity, to 





revelation, and to the judgment of Omnipotence, || as a Representative of 
of pt s l they may reconcile the two systems, but they || of the 
Constitution recognizes such right of property || can do it no other way. 


\| enter my earnest and solemn protest against it. 


|| tions are made by that immortal labor of our 


immortal fathers. 


MILITIA LAW. 


| SPEECH OF HON. T. S. BOCOCK, 


OF VIRGINIA, 
In THE House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
February 20 and 21, 1861. 

The bill to authorize the President to call out the mill- 
| tary force of the country, and to accept of volunteers in 
| certain cases, having been called up for consideration— 

Mr. BOCOCK said: 

Mr. Speaker: Before I proceed with the dis- 
cussion of this bill, L ask that it may be read at 
| the Clerk’s desk; and that the members of the 


The bill was then read, as follows: 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representatives 
| of the United Statesof America in Congress assembled, ‘That 
|} the provisions of an act approved the 28th day of February, 


| House will give to it their attentive consideration. 


| in the year 1795, entitled “An act to provide for calling 
free States. This kind of terrorism seems to have || 


forth the militia to execute the laws of the Union, auppress 
| insurrections, and repel invasions, and to repeal the act now 
| in force for those purposes,’ and of the act approved the 
3d day of March, in the year 1807, entitled ** An act author- 
izing the employment of the land and naval forces of the 
United States in cases of insurrections,” are hereby ex- 
tended to the case of insurrections against the authority of 
the United States. 

Sec. 2. And be it further enacted, That the President, in 
any case in which it may be lawful to use either the mili- 
tia or the military and naval force of the United States for 
the purpose aforesaid, may accept the services of such vol- 
unteers as may offer their services, as cavalry, infantry, or 
artillery, organized in companies of the maximum stand- 
| ard, squadrons and regiments, respectively, according to 
| the mode prescribed for the organization of the respective 
arms in the military establishment of the United States; 
and it shall be lawful for the President to commission the 
officers of such companies, battalions, squadrons, and regi- 
| ments, in their respective grades, to continue till discharged 
from the service of the United States ; and such volunteers, 
while in the service of the United States, shall be subject 
to the rules and articles of war, and shall be entitled to 
same pay and emoluments as officers and soldiers of the 
same grade in the regular service. 


Mr. BOCOCK. It is an ungracious task, Mr. 
| Speaker, in abody like this, to oppose one’s self 
in debate to what is evidently a foregone conclu- 
sion. When I remember the circumstances un- 
der which this bill was introduced, the disposition 
manifested to cut off debate, and the votes already 
taken in relation to it, [ cannot doubt the purpose 
of the dominant party here to hurry it through to 
ita final passage. Yet, sir, so strong are my ob- 
jections to the bill, and so grievous are the conse- 
qnenses in my judgment, certain to flow from it, 
that I should not hold myself acquitied of my duty 

Virginie. or as a member 
ongress of the United States, if I failed to 
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Mr. Speaker, I oppose this bill on account of 
the features it contains, the consequences it will 
produce, and the policy itinaugurates. I charac- | 
terized this bill, yesterday, as a * declaration of | 
war.’’ I did so upon hearing it read at the Clerk’s || 
desk, and without sufficient opportunity to exam- } 
ine it, Having fully examined it, I — now, it || 
is worse than a declaration of war. It clothes 1 
the President, in time of peace, with dictatorial | 
powers. I am notin the habit of expressing my- || 
self rashly, or in exaggerated terms; and I would | 
not now speak in such language of this bill if I || 
did not believe that | can show to’every unbiased || 
mind that what I say is just. 

We have now upon the statute-book, Mr. 
Speaker, the acts of 1795 and of 1807. Under 
these laws the President has ample authority to | 
call out the regular military power of the country, 
in case of invasion or danger of invasion from any |) 
foreign nation or Indian tribe; also, in case of in- |) 
surrection in any State against the Government 
thereof—in which case he shall act only upon the || 
call of the Legislature of such State, if in session; || 
or if not in session, then upon the call of the Gov- 
ernor. He has also the same power ** whenever 
the laws of the United States shall be opposed, or 
the execution thereof obstructed in any State, by 
combinations too powerful to be eo. by 
the ordinary course of judicial proceedings, or by || 
the powers vested in the marshals,’’&c. Now, sir, | 
this power has heretofore been considered ample || 
for every case which might arise under our Con- || 
stitution. 

But this bill does more. It authorizes the Pres- | 
ident of the United States to employ the entire | 
military power of the country ‘in the case of in- || 
surrections against the authority of the United | 
States.’’ Insurrections against the authority of | 
the United States! Whatare they? Whatauthor- | 
ity has the United States beyond the enforcement | 
of its laws? Does the Constitution contemplate | 
the employmentof the military power of the coun- 
try except in the prosecution of war, the enforce- | 
ment of the laws, the repelling of invasion, and the | 
suppression of insurrection against the govern- | 
ment and laws of a State? 

The sixteenth clause of the eighth section, in | 
article one of the Constitution, gives, as one of 
powers of the Congress of the United States, the 
following: 

‘© To provide for calling forth the militia to execute the | 
laws of the Union, suppress insurrections, and repel inva- | 
sions.”? 








The phrases here employed are necessarily gen- | 
eral in their nature, and were subject to be inter- | 
meted, and enlarged or restricted in their scope, 
c suksequent clauses in the Constitution. The 
power to use the military force of the country * to 
execute the laws,’’ was susceptible of easy limit- 
ation by the existing practice of the States, and 
by the usage under other liberal Governments, as 
well as by the general scope and purpose of our 
own Constitution, The phrase ‘to repel inva- 
sions”’ was scarcely liable to dangerous misap- 
prehension, for it necessarily implies an entry by 
a foreign Power with hostile intent; and the re- || 
pulsion of such entry could do hurt in no case. 

But the phrase ‘‘to suppress insurrections”? | 
was of a widely different character. Insurrections || 
by whom and against what? It is easy to see that | 
it might be construed so as to give a power which || 
would overthrow and destroy the real character | 
of our complex Government. In article four, sec- 
tion four, of the Constitution, it is provided that— 

“The United States shall guaranty to every State in 
this Union a republican form of government, and shall pro- 
tect each of them against invasion; and, on application of | 
the Legistature or of the Executive, (when the Legislature | 
cannot be convened,) against domestic violence.” 


| 
| 
' 
} 
: | 
Now, here was, to some extent at least, an in- | 
terpretation and limitation of the power. Here | 
it is clearly implied that the General Government | 
i 

' 

| 

| 





shall not interfere in a State to suppress insurree- 
tion against the State government, except on the 
call and in the support of State authorities. Now, 
unless the State should array itself against the 
General Government, this appears to be the only 
insurrection which could occur in a State without 
a violation of the laws of the United States. The | 
power to suppress insurrections in a State is here || 
fully exhausted. Norcan there be an insurrec- || 
tion in the District of Columbia without a viola- | 
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tion of the laws of the United States. 


given merely to authorize the Genera! Govern- 
ment to act in aid of State authorities, even when 
its own laws were not opposed. The clause of 
article one is therefore interpreted and limited by 
section four of article four. 

If this reasoning is correct, every case in which 
the Government can constitutionally interfere to 
suppress insurrections, is already provided for. 

This view is sustained by what may be called 


| the cotemporaneous construction of the Constitu- 


tion. If the meaning of the phrase is more com- 
prehensive, how does it happen that no provis- 


| sion has been made or heretofore proposed for 


such cases, 
Aaron Burr was believed by many to have 


plotted an insurrectionary movement against the 


Government of the United States, under Jeffer- 
son’s administration. Massachusetts and Con- 


|| necticut disobeyed the order of President Madi- 


son, when he called for their quota of militia for 
the war of 1812; and the State of Georgia re- 
fused compliance with a mandate of the Supreme 
Court, made in the celebrated Cherokee case, 


| during the Presidency of General Jackson. Yet 


nothing of this sort was proposed in either case. 
Even in the days of South Carolina nullification, 


| nO proposition was made to give to the President 


the power to employ the military force of the 
country to suppress insurrections against the 
authority of the United States. If we go beyond 
the Jimitation already named, by what bounds 
will we terminate the extent of power conferred 
in the phrase to suppress insurrections against the 
authorities of the United States? 

What is the authority of the United States? I 


suppose it means the acts of its officers, which | 


are authorized by law. Now, in this case, the 
President would be the sole judge of the acts au- 


thorized; and if he misjudged, there would be no | 
restraint upon him from any other source. Should | 


the President orderacollector to reside in Charles- 


ton or Mobile, and he, for being an Abolitionist,. 


should be driven out; should the Postmaster Gen- 
eral order a village postmaster to distribute doc- 


uments which might be regarded incendiary, and | 


their distribution resisted; these might be con- 


|| sidered cases of insurrection against the author- | 
| ity of the United States, justifying a resort to the | 
military power of the country to crush out oppo- | 


sition. Indeed, gentlemen declare constantly upon 
this floor that they regard the seceding States, 
each and every one of them, as in a state of re- 
bellion or insurrection against the authority of the 
United States. This bill would authorize the em- 
ployment of the whole military force of the coun- 
try to suppress the rebellious manifestations of 
such States. It thus becomes, as has been said 


| on this side of the House, a measure of positive 
and direct coercion against the seceding States. | 
Now, it is well known that the right so to coerce | 


was distinctly refused tothe General Government 
in the convention which framed the Constitution. 
In all cases of conflict of views as to the author- 


ity of State and General Government, it would 


give the President the right of absolute decision; 
because he might employ the whole military force 
of the country to suppress, as insurrection against 





his authority, all countervailing exercise of State | 


ste Even where the municipal regulations of 
tates seem to conflict with the authority of the 
General Govérnment, they may be suppressed as 
insurrectionary. Thus pautd the whole genius 
of our system be violated and overthrown. The 
safeguards thrown around State rights will all 
prove vain and abortive. Under the Constitution 
and laws now in force, the General Government 
cannot interfere in the domestic troubles of a State, 
except in aid of State authority, and upon its call, 
nor to enforce the execution of law by military 
power, unless the ordinary process of judicial 
Ceti shall prove insufficient. Pass this 
ill, and aoe can be done which the Presi- 
oose to consider a suppression of 
insurrection against the authority of the United 
States. 
Thus far, I have failed to notice the second sec- 


tion of the proposed bill. It authorizes the Pres- 


ident to accept the services of volunteers to sup- 
oo insurrections against the authority of the 
Jnited States, and to commission the officers of 


i 
i 


—-—. = 


i 
It seems | 
| that the power ‘* to suppress insurrections”? was 
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the companies. Now, under what clause of th 
Constitution can this be done? Is it under that 
clause which empowers Congress “to raise re 
support armies?’’ It will scarcely be contended 
that volunteers are legitimately classed as part > 
the regular Army. If they may be called out o. 
accepted as part of the militia, to execute the hie. 
suppress insurrections, and repel invasions, the,, 
the right to commission their officers is expressly 
reserved to the States. But why call for volun 
teers at all? Are not the Army, Navy, and mili. 
tia, sufficient for all legitimate purposes in time of 
peace? ; 

What I have already pointed out would appear 
a sufficient stretch of power; but there is another 
view of the matter which makes the bill yet more 
odious. It will be remembered that thie militia 
compose far the greater part, perhaps three fourths 
of the active men of the country. Nearly every 
man from eighteen to forty-five years of age eo). 
stitutes part of the militia. Now,remember that 
the President may call out all these under this 
bill, to suppress anything which he may choose 
to consider an insurrection against the authority 
of the United States; that is, in fact, at his wij. 
When called out, they are under the rules and 
articles of war. Now, in what condition will this 
place them? Article fifth of these rules and arti- 
cles is in these words: 


‘“‘ Any officer or soldier who shall use contemptuous or 
disrespectful words against the President of the United 
States, against the Vice President thereof, against the Con. 
gress of the United States, or against the chief magistrate 
or Legislature of any of the United States in which he may 
be quartered, if a commissioned officer, shall be cashjereq 
or otherwise punished, as a court-martial shall direct; if q 
non-commissioned officer or soldier, he shall suffer such 
punishment as shall be inflicted on hiin by the sentence of 
a court-martial.’’ 


Why, sir, this country, inits early history, was 
thrown into great commotion by what was called 
the * sedition law.’’ But what was that in com- 
parison with this? It was the little rain-drop 
compared with the eevee, stream, the shadow 
of a flying cloud contrasted with the darkness of 
midnight. The President of the United States, 
under this bill, would have the power, | may say 
at his option, to place nearly the whole of the 
effective power of the country—all the men from 
eighteen to forty-five years of age—in a position 
in which they would be liable to court-martial 
for speaking dereepect fut or contemptuous words 
against the President, Vice President, or Con- 
gress. 

Such, then, is this bill. It empowers the Presi- 
dent of the United States, in addition to the reg- 
ular forces of the country, to call forth the militia, 
and to accept volunteers to an unlimited extent, 
for an unlimited time, and to accomplish an in- 
definite purpose; in the mean time to be under a 
most oppressive sedition law. 

Now, Mr. Speaker, is this not to clothe the 
President with dictatorial authority ? Rack your 
imagination, torture your invention, and can you 
devise anything which would give him more un- 
limited power? ; 

It has been surmised by many that, with the 
conservatism of the southern States withdrawn, 
the dominant party in the northern States would 
quickly lapse into anarchy or despotism. But, 
sir, who would have dared to surmise that so 
soon, while a majority of the southern States still 
hold connection with them, they would seek by 
one bold bound to throw themselves into the 
arms of a military dictator? Yet, sir, here it 1s. 
We have now a considerable part of the regular 
Army stationed inthis metropolis. We, the Rep- 
resentatives of the people, pass to and from our 
legislative duties by the bayonets of a standing 
army. Soldiers in full uniform look down upon 
us from the galleries, and even stride with iron 
heel around this Hall. A few days ago we had 
a committee of this House unanimously report 
ing that the pretext for this army here was un- 
founded. We had then reason to expect that the 
Lieutenant General of the Army would have the 
grace—shall I say the decency /—to remove It, 1 

reat part at least, from our midst. But, so far 

m that, he haseven since then increased the 
number with which he guards the capital. In 
few days this Administration will retire, and Mr. 
Lincoln will come in. He will have a consider- 
able standing army already assembled here, sub- 
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-.t to hisorders. Pass this bill, and he will have !) Union upon terms of equality and justice. She 


the power to call out also the militia and volun- 
tors of the United States to an unlimited extent. 
if he does not prove himself a military despot, it || 
will be because he lacks the will, not because he | 
wants the power. | 
[do not know, Mr. Speaker, what the purposes | 
of gentlemen are. The time has come when we 
owe it to each other to be frank and explicit. If || 
eentlemen deliberately vote for this bill, the coun- 


s 


try will scarcely be longer in doubt as to their || 
Jans and intentions. Such a bill, pressed upon || 
us as this has been, is itself a pregnant circum- 
stance. One calm and quiet morning it came || 
suddenly upon us and took us by surprise. A || 


} 
j 
| 
} 


| sent the real feeling of the northern people, hav- | 


has fondly cherished and nursed the idea of pro- 
curing a basis upon which all the members lately 
belonging to the family of States might reassemble 
in dignity, in honor, and in peace at the same 
council board. Hence her late election, hence her 
proposition fora peace conference, hence her me- 
diation between the Executive administratign here 


and the seceding States. But Virginia, | think, 


| isfast becoming satisfied, asI have been for weeks, 


that there is no hope from this Congress. She is 
told, however, that these members do not repre- 





ing been elected some time ago, and upon en- | 


tirely different issues. She is asked to wait; but 
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proper political sense of that word. If she cannot 
| be relied on to decide what government is best for 

her, of course her people are not competent to self- 
' government. The States came severally into this 

Union to seek their happiness and safety. If they 
| find neither in the association, who would force 
| them to stay. Do gentlemen expect to continue 
| to collect revenue out of those who have no part 
| in our Government? Why then,I ask again, 
| shall they not go in en Are they 80 essen- 
| tial to the northern States that they cannot live 
_ without them? Were burdens prepared for them 
| by the dominant party, which they needs must 
impose? Were rich spoils to be gathered, which 
| they will not surrehder? Does not the course of 


motion to reject, made by myself, to mark our || without peace she cannot wait. In proportion as || the dominant party, in this regard, strongly imply 


decided disapproval of the measure, was defeated ; 
but the bill went over forthe day The next day, || 


|| she desires honorable and lasting Union, in that 


degree it is essential to her that there shall be 


that they did intend in some way to make the se- 
ceeding States suhserve their selfish purposes, and 


the gentleman from Ohio [Mr. Stanton] makes || peace, She should take her position with a view || submit to their unequal exactions? 


a calm, quiet, and plausible speech in its behalf; |) 
intimates that the case is too plain to admit of ar- || 
cument, and actually calls the previous question. || 

“his he agrees afterwards to relinquish, but seems 
todosoas amereactof favor. Solightlydo they || 
regard so important a matter as this. Smooth || 
and unpretending and innocent does this bill ap- 
pests as presented by its friends. 





to secure it. If to go promptly with the Gulf 
States is the best position for that purpose, who 
will say that she should not do so? For my part, 


| sympathizing in every desire for an honorable, || 
equal, and lasting Union, and knowing that to || 


obtain it honorable peace is absolutely essential, 
| it has been the purpose nearest my heart, during 


But behold the || this session, to secure it. 


ittle bombshell, round and smooth and harmless || The presen state of things cannotlast. Causes 


e ° « , . 
in appearance, but in its recesses are combustibles || beyonc 
How humble and || Those whose interest, whose sympathy, whose 


enough to blow up a nation. 


our control will compel a speedy change. 


inoffensive was the first appearance of this bill || destiny are the same, cannot long remain apart. 


in the House. So appeared the serpent in the | 
garden of Eden, without harm and without guile. 


But as Satan had concealed in his heart malice || 


enough to destroy a world, so this bill conceals | 
within itself elements sufficient to encompass the 
downfall of the country. We were told, if we 


would pass it, we would not indeed be injured, || 


but that it would prove a wise, safe, and salutary | 
measure of defense. So was the woman told that, 
if she would eat of the forbidden fruit, she should 
not surely die, but be made like unto gods, know- 
ing good from evil. 4 
is the time at which this measure has been intro- 
duced. We have here in this city what is called 
a peace congress, consulting about terms of recon- | 
ciliation and settlement. ‘They have not yet come 
to any result. In many parts of the country the 
eyes of the people are turned anxiously upon 
them. Just in this state of the case in comes this 
herald of war, as inopportune as when Banquo’s | 
chost seated itself at the festal board. I would | 
earnestly ask, whither are we tending? 
Thus far, I have considered this bill only. It | 
had been my intention, Mr. Speaker, to have | 


| 
| 





availed myself of the general discussion on the 
report of the committee of thirty-three to have 
spoken on the prospects before us. Events have 


|| effectually to command it. D 
And so extraordinary, too, || peace be preserved, love of honorable union would || no harm has been done; that it is all a smal! mat- 


| Upon some basis the South must be united, and 
with them, I trust, will ultimately go, in any turn 
of events, the middle free States and the north- 
western States. Virginia will continue to stretch 
| forth her arms to embrace the children of her 
| bosom, her five northwestern daughters, and will 
mourn if she finds them not. Things will take 


| But what marks the tyranny of this policy more 
| strongly is, that those who most positively declare 
| that these States must not go in peace, are at the 
same time most decided in their opposition to eon- 
cession. And what reason do they give for their 
refusal? They higgle about their party creed, and 
| fear to violate some plank in the Chicago platform. 
| Better, they say, to make war against the seced- 
| ing States, than give up any one of their princi- 
| ples. Though concession implies a yielding up, 
or change of position, yet a sufficient argument 
| against anything asked, which they do not wish 
| to give, is, that it differs from the oan they 
| have assumed as a party. To say that a particu- 
| lar guarantee is not consistent with their construc- 
| tion of the Constitution, is no sufficient answer to 
| & proposition to change the Constitution. 

And, sir, we see their President elect coming 
| on to the seat of the Government to assume the 
|, robes of office; and What says he? Does he seem 





shape, if we have peace. 1 have therefore been 
myself desirous that Virginia should take such 
position for the time as wagild enable her most 
Should we go, and 


| 
| 


| remain unextinguished and unrepressed in our 
hearts. Whenever the northern States became 
ready to live with us on terms of perfect equality 
and mutual good will,our heartsagain would bound 
towards them in fraternal sympathy and concord. 
Once let blood be shed, let war be fairly joined, 
| let the bad passions of our ptople be thoroughly 
| aroused, then farewell, a long farewell, to all hopes 
of Union. 
* We shall stand apart, our sears remaining 
Like cliffs that have been rent asunder.”’ 

Why, sir, the ill feeling engendered by our war 
of Independence is scarcely yetextinguished. But 
why speak of war? Because you have this bill 
| now under consideration, and otherson your Cal- 


|| to have a heart to appreciate the difficulties that 
'| now surround us, and to sympathize with the 
| troubles of his countrymen? No, sir. He says 


|| ter; that ‘ nobody is hurt.”” The excitement is 
|| all artificial; it is but the fairy work of a midsum- 
| mer night’s dream. In the frolic of his indiffer- 

| ence, he seems to mock at the troubles of the peo- 
| 
| 


| ple. And what more docs he do? Does he show 
| any spirit of eta Does he urge on bis 
| friends conciliation and concession, in this time 
| of difficulty and trouble ? No, sir; the idea is the 
| furthest from him. Among all the gentlemen on 
| the other side of the House, who have steeled 
| their feelings and hardened their hearts against 
yielding any just terms of concession and guar- 
| anty, there is not one who has taken a more re- 
| pulsive position.than that taken by the President 


|| elect of the United States. He has said that, in 








been constantly changing the aspect of affairs; and || endar, or in the hands of your committees, ready || regard to the tariff, the Chicago platform is law— 


I have waited to see what definite shape they | 


would ultimately take. Time has gone on, mean- || 


while, and the session is wearing to its close. I 
shall probably have no other opportunity to speak | 
at any length; and therefore, ! shall touch upon | 
one or two topics which have important bearing 
upon the question now before us. 

We have before us the painful reality that the 
Union, as it existed at the beginning of this ses- 
sion, has been broken. We have a Government 
in the Gulf States and a Government here. Things 
are in an unsettled condition. 
ultimate position into which we shall all settle | 
down, Heaven only knows. We cannot long | 
remain as we are. The difficulty is, that we have | 
in our system two different types of civilization; | 
and the stronger has organized to rule the weaker. | 
The history of the world teaches that such a state | 
of things must cease, else they cannot remain un- | 
der the same Government. It was a great wrong | 
in its inception; and 1 had hoped to see it aban- | 
doned long ago. I had hoped that when gentle- 


men ofthe Republican party realized the effect 
of their course, they would have given us such 
ample guarantees of equality and safety as would 
have insured that we should have no further war 
between the system of African servitude and the 
System of what are called the free States. Had 
they done so in time, all would have been well. 
But, thus far, they have not only not done so, but 
shown an entire want of appreciation of the im- 
port of the crisis. 

The State of Virginia has a heart devoted to 

a 


i Why not? 
What will be the || 


to be brought forward. If you would give up all 
and put in train of progress measures of hon- 
| orable adjustment, giving guarantees of future 
| equality, you would show, at this late hour, a 
| returning sense of justice which would do much 

to reassure our people, and give better hopes of 
the future, than if you should raise an army of a 
| million men. The difficulty is, that you cannot 
Gentlemen say that it will make the 
Government a rope of sand, leaving no assurance 
| that it will not be broken atany moment, There 
will be assurance that it will not be broken, if 
| there be’no cause—the very assurance which our 
| fathers contemplated, but not the assurance of fear 
or of force. ow often has it been said that this 
| Union cannot be held ‘together by force? From 
Thomas Jefferson to John Bell, it has been so de- 
| clared by almust every prominent statesman who 

has fived in the country. Was ita mere catch- 
word, designed to serve a purpose, or was it an 
honest reality? If it were a reality, then what 
means this late doctrine about trying the question 
whether or not we have a Government. If force 
cannot guarantee Union, what will be our guaran- 
tee? I answer, interest and affection. The States 
must love the Union, and see their interest in its 
perpetuation. You can have, under our system, 
no other guarantee but this: if you cannot rely on 
| it, because you believe the States will not act 
| properly, then you discredit the great doctrine of 
| popular government. A State is a people, in the 





these force bills, let the seceding States goin peace, | 


| agree to permit the seceding States to go in peace. || 


| not a law on the statute-books, but that higher 
| law, binding upon the conscience, of which we 
\| have heard so much. And not only did he say 
| that the tariff feature of the Chicago platform was 
Jaw, but that all other features of the platform 
|| were law, and that he would have to be governed 
|| by them. 

| Mr. SHERMAN. I trast the gentleman from 
| Virginia, who is always candid, will do the Pres- 
ident elect the justice to say that, in stating what 
\+ he did, he did nothing more than what every Pres- 
|| ident has done. Mr. Buchanan himself said that 
|| he was no longer James Buchanan, but the Cin- 
cinnati platform. I trust my friend will not find 
|| fault with the President elect for that. 

' Mr. BOCOCK. Mr. Speaker, Mr. Buchanan 
| was not called on, in assuming the robes of the 
presidential office, to meet sach a crisis as this; 
and all that the gentleman’s explanation amounts 
| to is, that with Mr. Lincoln, and, I fear, with the 
gentleman from Ohio, too, this is only an ordi- 
nary occasion; and that the same rules of policy 
should govern them nowas heretofore. Sir, lam 
not here to justify and defend Mr. Buchanan, or 
any other gentleman, in all his public and officia! 
conduct, All have their errors to lament. But I 
|| do say, from my personal knowledge of James 
|| Bachanan, and from my information in relation 
to the various men who have held that high office 
before him, from the days of Washington to the 
| present time, that there was scarcely one of them 
who, had he been placed in such a position as 
| this, with this Union disrupted, with aniversal 
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concern and anxiety spread broadcast through- || the history of the land. This act would clothe | 
the country, would have turned and said: “‘ It is | the President of the United States with dictatorial i it is committed in honor and in interes 
a small matter. I shall regard the features of my || powers. | a war of aggression on the southern S 
party platform as the law of my conduct, not a || The gentleman from Ohio, [Mr. Sranton,] | 
whit of it to be surrendered, no iota to be abated. || who opened debate on this bill, asked how, if this | 
Yes, although the pillars of the temple of justice pane were not given, the public property in this | 
should fall, and thousands and tens of thousands istrict could be preserved against the invasion of 
and millions of men may be crushed beneath the || armed bands from other States, say from the se- 
ruins, although State after State may be forced to || ceding States? In answer to that, Mr. Speaker, 
leave a once hallowed Union, though civil war || | say that, if there be no authority in the Consti- 
and internecine strife may devastate and desolate |! tution of the country for the passage of this bill, 
the fair face of our country, although the heav- || it is in vain to suggest any other argument in its 
ens may fall, 1 will maintain the articles of my || favor. You have not the right to do an uncon- 
party lesforms,” 1 do not think that the friends || stitutional thing because it may be a convenient 
of the President elect pay him ahighcompliment || thing. But has not the President of the United 
when they put him in such a position as that. || States the power already to protect property here? 
Better forget, at such a time, all considerations of || He has control of the Army and Navy He has 
party. 1] know that, in ordinary times, we all || the power, if ney to station here as many 
cling to and desire party succes’. Butin a great || of the regular troops of the country as he can con- 
crisis like this, where party has endangered the || centrateat this point. Then we are the local Legis- 
country, it becomes the man, the hero, the states- || lature for the District. We can provide for the 
inan to stand out, make his mark, cast party and || calling out of its militia. Hf armed bands should 
personal consequences aside, and risk everything || come from other States of the Confederacy, that 
for justice, right, and State equality. Look at || would be invasion; and under the power to repel 
the sacrifices made by the fathers of the country; || invasion, the President has already a right to call 
by your fathers, if you choose. Were they not || out the militia of other States. 

conscientious men? Did they not have scruples || Then what is the necessity for this bill? All 
on this subject? Yet, when they came to make || this | argued, yesterday, somewhat at length. 
the Constitution of 1787, they agreed to give to | 
the institution of African slavery alarge measure || 
of protection. They agreed to protect it against 
unequal and oppressive taxation. They agreed 
to protect it against the danger of escape from 


this floor, stands committed by its dec! 


} 
j 





aration, as 
t, to resist 


; tates. Hor 
people must do it. Why? The very hand which 


they would aid in striking down South Carolin; 

or Alabama, would soon be uplifted to crush ae” 
rendered weaker by having these States crippled 
and crushed, If these measures are to tae [ 
hesitate not to make the declaration, that in thre 

months’ time all the border slave States, with 
perhaps one or two exceptions, will find them. 
selvesstanding side by side with the seceded States 
of the Union. Can Virginia, can Kentucky stand 
in the position in which they will be liable to haye 
their militiacalled out—the more certainly because 
the nearest to the scene of action—to aid in mak. 
ing war against South Carolina, Alabama, and 
Mississippi? No,sir. Wecannotdoit. We mys; 

in such case, withdraw ourselves from the ay. 
thority of this Government, and do what we cay, 
to destroy its power. We must cripple its Army 

disintegrate the Navy, and crush the credit of the 
Government. Now, sir, if 1 am not greatly mis. 
taken, that will be the necessary result of any of 
these measures. 

But, Mr. Speaker, gentlemen ask whatare they 
to do; are they to stand by and see these States 
go out at will? Why, sir, if the Constitution does 
|| ‘There is another point to which I wish now to || not give you the power of using force against 
|| call your attention for a short time. It is agreed || these States, what else can you do? If you had 
|| that the military power, under the Constitution, || asked me the question a few years ago, [ would 
|| may be employed to aid in the execution of the || have said, do not organize a sectional party to 
| laws of the United States; but in what manner, || rule us. Had you asked it a few months ago, | 
one State into another. They even agreed, and || and under what circumstances? In the manner || would have said, give us guarantees. If it be 
some of them voted that the odious African slave || of war, or in the manner of peace?—for there is a || not too late now, I tell you to-day that you should 
trade might be continued, without interruption, for manner of war and a manner of peace. A man || give us guarantees of safety and protection under 








| 
| 
| 


arene nnnene nannies TE 


twenty years. This they did for the sake of union || commits a homicide, and attempts to escape. || this Government, such as will secure us quiet and 
and peace, Contrast this action on their part || He is arrested and committed; then tried, and || safety now, henceforth, and forever. But that you 
with your position now. condemned to death. Your sheriff attempts, on 

{Herethe morning hourexpired; and the House || the day appointed, to carry him to the place of 
proceeded with other business. ] execution, and a mgb interferes. The military 


| are called forth to aifthe sheriff in the execution 
} 


will not do. Then I say, let those that choose go 
in peace, 

Much has been said, Mr. Speaker, about the 
conduct of these States in seizing the public prep- 
of the process to him directed, and repel the mob. || erty. I stand not here as the special defender 
That is the way of peace. But if, before the day || of these States. Many of their acts were illegal. 
of execution, or before the trial, the Executive || But gentlemen must recollect that self-preserva- 
should order the military to seize and decapitate || tion is the first law of nature of nations, and of 
Mr. BOCOCK continued, as follows: || the offender, that would be hostility. In peace, |; men. Nations as well as men must provide for 

Mr. Speaker: In the somewhat desultory re- || courts adjudge rights and decide upon crimes; || their own self-defense. They have taken only the 
marks which 1 made yesterday, I argued that, || the sheriff or marshal carries out their judgments. || property in their midst—the forts, &c., which you 
under the Constitution of the United States, in || In war, thecommander orders and the Army ex- || do not need, unless you intend to coerce them. 
addition to the war-making power, Congress has || ecutes. In peace,a particular process is to be || This, gentlemen say, they cannotallow. For this 
aright to provide for calling out the military || executed; in war, a particular strategetic point to || they must make war. But what will your war 
power ofthe country in threecases: 1. Toaidinthe || be accomplished. In peace, the military power |} avail you? 
enforcement of the laws. 2. To suppress insur- || is subordinate to the civil, and used to aid it in Now, Mr. Speaker, I ask gentlemen at this 
rection. 3. To repel invasion. Icontended, Mr. || the discharge of its legitimate duty; in war, the || point, if this war is to come—and may God in his 
Speaker, that the word ‘‘ insurrection,’’ as em- || military is employed independently of civil au- || mercy avert it !—what reason will you give to the 
ployed in the first article of the Constitution, was |! thority, and to execute the order of its chief. world for making it? If gentlemen who have been 
afterwards interpreted by a clause in the fourth Gentlemen may ask: how can you obtain civil || most eager in pressing on warlike measures and 
arucle to be ** domestic violence,”’ &c.; and it is || process in seceded States, where you have no Uni- || making warlike speeches were to be those who 
there declared that the military power of the || ted States court? The question 1s pertinent; you || would meet the brunt of the danger, the evil would 
country should not be called out to interfere with || cannot do it. And therefore I say that you can- || be, perhaps, comparatively small. But when | 
domestic violence in any State except upon the || not peaceably execute the laws ina seceded State. || come to consider the position in society, the pro- 
call of the authorities of the State. So careful || You must make war; and that is of itself a rec- || fessions and physical condition of those who are 
were the framers of the Constitution, that the || ognition of the independence of the State warred || hottest for war, I cannot but believe that, when 
General Government should not have the power || against. Suppose you send your man-of-war to || the tocsin sounds to arms, these gentlemen will 
to interfere in the affairs of a State except upon || Charleston, with a collector on board to collect || lag far in the rear. No, sir; this battle is not to 
the call of the State, and in aid of the State au- } revenue. The merchant vessel is seized, and held || be fought by them. It must be fought by the men 
thorities, || for the payment of duties. A dispute arises, and || who now live in peace and quiet in the cities, 10 
I pager further, Mr. Speaker, that this left no || one of your officers is killed. By the Constitu- || the towns, in the villages, and in the country 
room for the phrase employed in this bill, and || tion, the offender is entitled to trial “by an im- || homes of the North. Theyare the men who are 
that no such thing was known to the Constitution || partial jury of the State and district wherein the || to fight this battle. What reason will you give 
of the country as the right of Congress to author- || crime shall have been committed.’? You must try |! for itto them? Will you say that the southern 
ize the Socioes to call out the military powers him in South Carolina; but you have no court || States of the Confederacy seceded and made this 
of the country to suppress insurrection against the || there, and cannot do so. ° thing necessary? Let me tell you what J answer. 
authority of the United States. This is one of the many illustrations to show || We have had an organization 1n the larger section 

1 argued, further, that the phrase ‘ insurrec- || that the whole working of our system rests on the || of the Union to control the weaker. The south- 
tion against the authorities of the United States’’ || consent of the State. Ard so, I say that ever ern States have been asked to submit to the rule 
was a wile and sweeping phrase, to which it is || force bill reported to the House, inasmuch as it || of a foreign and hostile organization during the 
almost impossible to give limits. I argued, fur- || provides for the employment ofthe military power || future history of the country. Is it not a foreign 
ther, that one great objection to the exercise of || independently of civil process, is therefore a war || organization? Why, sir, when the Republican 
this power on the part of the President of the || measure. So of the bill under consideration; so, || party was called to assemble in convention in Phil- 
United States, besides the other objections which || also, of the bill of the gentleman from New York |} adelphia, in 1856, no invitation even was extended 
I named, was, that the President would have a || [Mr. Reynoups] and of the gentleman from Ohio, || to any slaveholding State; and on the flag which 
right to call out the militia, and to accept volun- || [Mr. Bivenam.] They all provide for the use of |} they then unfurled to the breeze it is said there 
tcers, not only for an indefinite purpose, but for |) the military power, independently of civil author- || were but sixteen stars. Look again at the last 
an unlimited time, and to an unlimited extent; || ity, in the enforcement of the laws, and are all || election, and tell me whether this Republican or- 
and that, while under his call, they would not || war measures. ization has any effective strength in the South | 
have the right to peek discourteously or con- And now, sir, permit me to say that I do not one whatsoever, and never can have. Is itnot 
temptuously of the President, the Vice President, || stand here authorized to speak for any State in a || then a hostile o nization? 
or the Congress of the United States. We would ticular emergency, nor do I undertake to do it. Mr. LOVEJOY. I wish to correct a statement 
thus have upon us the most widely-extended and | do know, however, that the State of Virginia, || made by the gentleman. . 
sweeping sedition law that was ever known in || which I have the honor in part to represent on Mr.BOCOCK. I always desire to be courteous 








Tuorspay, February 21, 1861. 


The bill to authorize the raising of volunteers, &c., be- 
ing again under consideration— 
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to every gentleman on this floor; but I have no 
time to yleld now. 

Mr. LOVEJOY. | 

entleman on a question of fact. The gentieman 
is laboring under a mistake. 

Mr. BOCOCK. Iam sorry forit. The gen- 
tleman will not say that the slaveholding States | 
participated in the formation of the Republican 

arty. 

Pi\ir, LOVEJOY. I did not refer to that. 1 
alluded to the number of stars displayed on the 

ag. 

; Mr. BOCOCK. Well, sir, as a matter of course || 
I cannot verify my statement, for [ was not pres- || 
ent on that occasion, and did not see it. But I 
state what I think was the report of the newspa- || 
pers of thatday. No gentleman can deny that 
the Republican party is a sectional party, and || 
must, from the necessity of the case, always re- 
main so; because, it being an organization hostile 
to our institutions, the southern States cannot || 
willingly admit it in their midst. It is a hostile 
organization, I say, because its corner-stone is 
opposition to the extension of ourinstitutions. The 
rallying ery of that party is that our institutions | 
are to be circumscribed and depressed, while those || 
of the North are to be extended; that our institu- |} 
tions are local and theirs national; that we are 
under the ban of the Government, and they and || 
their institutions under its favor. 

The vitalizing and animating spirit of that party 
is hostility to African servitude, as it exists in our 
midst. Upon their success, had not the South 
reason to look out for the safety of their rights ? 
Why, sir, one of your most distinguished men 
from the North, Mr. Fillmore, declared, in 1856, 
that the North, itself, would not submit to be ruled 
by a southern and hostile organization. The dis- 
tinguished gentleman from Ohio, sitting near me, 
{[Mr. VALLANDIGHAM,] in a speech made upon 
this floor two years ago, declared that, if the 


I only wish to correct the | 
| 





southern States constituted a majority,and should 
combine to rule the North, he,asa northern man, 
would resist them at the threshold, contest every 
inch of ground, burn every blade of grass, and | 
perish fighting in the last ditch. 

How many men upon this floor from the North 
have warned you that the South would not sub- | 
mit! Was it to be expected that the South would 
prove less sensitive to her honor than her north- 





ern friends predicted? When this hostile organ- 
ization succeeded in obtaining the control of the 
Government, with the intention of maintaining 
that control for all future time, and imposing upon 
us their will for our rule, was it to be expected, 
under these circumstances, that the South would 
tamely acquiesce? Was it not to be expected 
that the South should at least come here and ask 
for new guarantees for. safety, equality, and | 
peace? 

What, then, do they get when they come here? | 
You turn a deaf ear to their complaint; you re- 
fuse, have refused and still do refuse, to afford | 
such guarantees. Under such circumstances, will 
you call upon the masses of the North to fight | 
your battles against the South? Itisan easy mat- | 
ter to make the war, but it will be no easy matter | 
to justify your course in the future. That ques- | 
tion will come home to you again and again: why 
have you made this war? It will roar upon you | 
with the tempest, and whisper with the breezes. 
It will break upon your noonday thoughts and 
startle youin your midnightdreams. When the 
thousands and tens of thousands who have been 
employed in the workshops of the North, manu- 











facturing southern staples, or preparing fabrics for 
the southern market, shall find themselves turned 
adrift, hungeringand weak, without money, with- 
outcredit, and without employment, they will ask, 
** Why is this so?” hak sir, when your hardy 
yeomanry are called toleave home and fireside and 
friends to march down and invade those who were 
recently their brethren, and never willingly their 


enemies, they will demand to know why is this so? || rapid has been the presses of events, and such 
1 


While exposed to the dangers and hardships inci- 
dent to the service to which you have called them, 
during the long nights, while they lie unsheltered 


and unprotected upon the cold an@ wet earth, a 
call will 





comrades fall thick and fast by their sides, even 
then, the dread inquiry will leap to their lips, | 
“ Why is thisso?’’ And, sir, from your cottages, | 
scattered all over the North and the Northwest, | 
| where the widows of those who fall in the con- | 
|| flict shall sit lonely and mournful in their widow- | 
hood, watching with aching hearts over children | 
rendered fatherless, friendless, and unprotected | 


| ery shall come up, as if from the depths of misery | 
and despair: why, oh, why is all thisso? And 
gentlemen, when you sce hereafter the wide-spread | 


| 

| 

own consciences, in tones sharper and keener than | 

| all, will demand of you, ‘* Why is this so?’’ Bet- 
| 


; s 
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by your act, 1 say, from all these cottages the | 


devastation and ruin produced by your act, your 


ter meet the question now. Do not flatter your- 
selves that national patriotism can justify you. || 
Do not tell the freemen of the North that the ap- | 


| peal is to their love of country, and that you call |) 
| upom them to fight for the 


nion. It isa cheat 


and adelusion. It is not forthe Union, not for the || 


| that basis. You are asked to give to the southern 


| of apis rhaamy and expose t 
| your policy. 


Union. You know well, that war not only can- 


both inevitable and perpetual. 

I repeat it, if they fight us, it is not to preserve 
the Union, but to preserve your party organiza- 
tion. 1} 

You built up your ptr on a principle of hos- 


tility tothe South. You have obtained power on 


States guarantees of safety and peace. You stead- || 
fastly refuse. Some of them seek to take them- || 
selves from under your rule, and you refuse that || 
also. You will neither allow them to stay with 
honor, nor to go in peace, 

When the question shall come, then, in thun- 
der tones, why have you brought this great dis- 
aster upon the country? let your consciences 
answer back: we have done it, because we would | 
do it. 

You must excuse me if [ oppose your measures || 

fre consequences of 
shall oppose you in such acourse, 
with all the energy I am master of. 

And now, sir, believing this bill to be one of | 
the worst ever brought before Congress; and re- 
garding it as certain to produce all the conse- 
quences of which | have spoken, revolting and 
lamentable as they are, I now, in the conclusion 
of my remarks, desire to mark. it with peculiar 
reprobation. In the name of that Constitution || 
which it violates, I denounce it; in‘the name of | 
my constituents, whom it will injure, ? denounce 








| of coercion to 


| none. 
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of the Union, and division into two or more rival, 

if not hostile, confederacies. Before this dread 

reality, the atrocious and fruitless policy of a war 
reserve or to restore the Union 

has, outside, at least, of these walls and of this cap- 
ital, rapidly dissélved. The people have taken 
the subject up, and have reflected upon it, till to- 
day, in the South, almost as one man, and by a 
very large majority, as I believe, in the North, 
and especially in the West, they are resolved that, 
whatever else of calamity may befall us, that hor- 
rible scourge of*civit WAR shall be averted. Sir, 
I rejoice that the hard Anglo-Saxon sense and 
pious and humane impuises of the American peo- 
ple have rejected the specious disguise of words 
without wisdom which appealed to them to en- 
force the laws, collect the revenue, maintain the 
Union, and restore the Federal authority by the 
perilous edge of battle, and that thus early im the 


/ revolution they are resolved to compel us, their 


Representatives, belligerentas you of the Republi- 


|| can party here may now be, to the choice of peace- 
| not save the Union, but that it makes disunion | 


able disunion upon the one hand, or Unionthrough 
adjustment and conciliation upon the other. Born, 
sir, upon the soil of the United States; attached 
to my country from earliest boyhood, loving and 
revering her, with some part, at least, of the spirit 


| of Greek and Roman patriotism; between these 


two alternatives, with all my mind, with all m 
heart, with all my strength of body and of aca, 
living or dying, at home or in exile, I am for the 
Union which made it what it is; and therefore I 
am also for such terms of peace and adjustment as 


| will maintain that Union now and forever. This, 


then, is the question which to-day I propose to 
discuss: 

How suai tHe Union or tHese STates pe 
RESTORED AND PRESERVED? 

Sir, itis with becoming modesty and with some- 
thing of awe, that I approach the discussion of a 
question which the ablest statesmen of the coun- 


| try have failed to solve. But the country expects 


even the humblest of her children to serve her in 
this, the hour of her sore trial. This is my 
apology. 

Devoted as I am to the Union, I have yet no 
eulogies to pronounce upon it to-day. It needs 
Its highest eulogy is the history of this 
country for the last seventy years. The triumphs 
of war and the arts of peace,—science; civiliza- 
tion; wealth; population; commerce; trade; man- 
ufaétures; literature; education; justice; tran- 
quillity; security to life, to person, to property; 


it; in the name of the country whose peace it will |} material happiness; common defense; national 


destroy, never more to be restored, I dénounce it; 
and in the name of that humanity to which we all 
belong, but which we so little honor, with renewed 
energy, and deeper emphasis, I denounce and 
execrate it. 


SPEECH OF HON. 0. L. VALLANDIGHAM, 


OF OHIO, 
In tHe House or Representatives, 
February 20, 1861. 


The special order—namely, the report of the committee 
of thirty-three—being under consideration— 


Mr. VALLANDIGHAM addressed the House 
as follows: 
Mr. Speaker: It was my purpose, some three 
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months ago, to speak solely upon the question of 
peace and war between the two great sections of | 
the Union, and to defend at length the position 
| which, in the very beginning of this crisis, and 

almost alone, I assumed against the employment 
of military force by the Federal Government to 
execute its laws and restore its authority within 
the States which mightsecede. Subsequent events 
have rendered this unnecessary. Within the three 








renown; all that is implied in the ‘* blessings 
of liberty;’’ these, and more, have been its fruits 
from the beginning to this hour. These have en- 
shrined it in the hearts of the people; and, before 
God, I believe they will restore and preserve it. 
And to-day they demand of us, their embassadors 
and representatives, to tell them how this great 
work 1s to be accomplished. 

Sir, it has well been said that it is not to be done 
| byeulogies. Eulogy is for times of peace. Neither 
is it to be done by lamentations over its decline 
| and fall. These are for the poetand the historian, 
or for the exiled statesman who, may chance to 
sit amid the ruins of desolated cities. Ours is a 
practical work; and it is the business of the wise 
| and practical statesman to inquire first what the 

causes are of the evils for which he is required 
to devise a remedy. 

Sir, the subjects of mere partisan controversy 
which have been chiefly discussed here and in the 
country, so far, are not the causes, but only the 
symptoms or developments of the malady which 
is to be healed. ‘These causes are to be found in 
the nature of man and in the peculiar nature of 
our system of governments. Thirst for power 
| and place, or preéminence—in a word, ambition 
—is one of the strongest and earliest developed 

assions of man. Itis as discernible in the schoo!- 





months or more, since the presidential election, so 





the magnitude which the movement in the South 
has attained, that the country has been forced— 
as this House and the incoming Administration 
will at last be forced, in spite of their warlike pur- 


come up from their midst, why is this || poses now—to regard it as no longer a mere casual 


so? And on the field of bloody conflict, with the || and temporary rebellion of discontented individ- 


hot breath of battle breathin upon their brows, 
while the cannon balls mow their ranks, and their 


uals, but a great and terrible revotution, which 
threatens now to result in permanent dissolution 





oy as in the statesman. It belongs alike to the 
individual and to masses of men, and is exhibited 
in every gradation of society, from the family up 
to the highest development of the State. In all 
voluntary associations of any kind, and in every 
ecclesiastical organization, also, it is equally man- 
ifested. it is the sin by which the angels fell. 
No form of government is exempt from it; for 
even the absolute monarch is obliged toexecute his 
authority through the instrumentality of agents; 
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and ambition here courts one mastér instead of | 


many masters, As between foreign States, it 
manifests itself in schemes of conquest and terri- 
torialaggrandizement, Indespotisms,itis shown 
in intrigues, assassinations, and revolts, Inconsti- 
tutional monarchies and in aristocracies, itexhib- 
its itself in contests among the different orders of 
society and the several interests of agriculture, 
trade,commerce, and the professions. In democ- 
racies, it is seen everywhere, and in its highest 
development; for here all the avenues to political 
place and preferment, and emolument, too, are 
open to every citizeu; and all movements and all 
interests of society, and every great question— 
moral, social, religious, scientific—no matter what, 
assumes, at some time or other, a political com- 
plexion, and forms a part of the election issues 
and legislation of theday. Here, when combined 
with interest, and where the action of the Gov- 
ernment may be made a source of wealth, then 
honor, virtue, patriotism, religion, all perish be- 
fore it. Norestraints and no compacts can bind it. 

In a Federal Republic ajl these evils are found 
in their amplest proportions, and take the form 
also of rivalries between the States; or more com- 
monly and finally at least, especially where geo- 
graphical and climatic divisions exist, or where 
several contiguous States are in the same interest, 
and sometimes where they are similar in institu- 
tions or modes of thought, or in habits and cus- 
toms, of sectional jealousies and controvesies 
which end always, sooner or later, in either adisso- 
lution of the Union between them, or the destruc- 
tion of the federal character of the Government. 
But however exhibited, whether in federative 
or in consolidated Governments, or whatever the 
development may be, the great primary cause is 
always the same—the feeling that might makes 
right; that the strong ought to govern the weak; 
that the will of the mere and absolute majority of 
numbers ought always to control; that fifty men 
may do what they please with forty-nine; and that 
minorities have no rights, or at least that they 
shall have no means of enforcing their rights, and 
no remedy for the violation of them. And thus 
it is that the strong man oppresses the weak, and 
strong communities, States and sections, aggress 
upon the rights of weaker States, communities, 
and sections, This isthe principle; but 1 propose 
to speak of it to-day only in its development in 
the political, and not the personal or domestic 
relations. 

Sir, it is to repress this principle that Govern- 
ments, with their complex machinery, are insti- 
tuted among men; though in their abuse, indeed, 
Governments may themselves become the worst 
engines of oppression. For this purpose treaties 
are entered into, and the law of nations acknowl- 
eged between foreign States. Constitutions and 
municipal laws and compacts are ordained, or en- 
acted, or concluded, to secure the same great end. 
No men understood this, the philosophy and aim 
of all just government, better than the framers 
of our Federal Constitution. No men tried more 
faithfully to secure the Government which they 
were instituting, from this mischief; and had the 
country over which it was established been cir- 
cumscribed by nature to the limits whi¢h it then 
had, their work would have, perhaps, been per- 
fect, enduring for ages. But the wisest among 
them did not foresee—who, indeed, that was less 
than omniscient could have foreseen ?—the amaz- 
ing rapidity with which new settlements and new 
States have sprung up, as if by enchantment, in 
the wilderness; or that political necessity or lust 
for territorial aggrandizement would in sixty 
years have given us new Territories and States 
equal in extent to the entire area of the country 
for which they were then framing a Government? 
They were not priests or prophets to that God of 
MANIFEST DESTINY Whom we now worship, and 
will continue to worship, whether united into one 
Confederacy still, or divided intomany. And yet 
it is this very acquisition of territory which has 
given strength, though not birth, to that section- 
alism which already has broken in pieces this, the 
noblest Government ever devised by the wit of 
man. Not foreseeing the evil or the necessity, 
they did not guard againstits results. Believing 
that the great danger to the system which they | 
were about to inaugurate lay rather in the jeal- | 
ousy of the State governments towards the power 
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and authority delegated to the Federal Govern- 
ment, they defended diligently against that dan- 


| ger. Apprehending that the larger States might 


aggress upon the rights of the smaller States, 
they provided that no State should, without its 
consent, be deprived of its equal suffrage in the 
Senate. Lest the legislative department might 
encroach upon the executive, they gave to the 
President the self-protecting power of a qualified 
veto, and in turn made the President impeachable 
by the two Houses of Congress. Satisfied that 
the several State governments were strong enough 
to protect themselves from Federal aggressions, 
if, indeed, not too strong for the efficiency of the 
General Government, they thus devised a system 
of internal checks and balances looking chiefly to 
the security of the several departments from ag- 
gression upon each other, and to prevent the sys- 
tem from being used to the oppression of individ- 
uals. | think, sir, that the debates in the Federal 
convention and in the conventions of the several 
States called to ratify the Constitution, as well as 
the cotemporaneous letters and publications of the 
time, will support me in the statement that the 
friends of the Constitution wholly under-estimated 
the power and influence cf the Government which 
they were establishing. Certainly, sir, many of 
the ablest statesmen of that day earnestly desired 
a stronger Government; and it was the policy of 
Mr. Hamilton, and of the Federal party which 
he created, to strengthen the General Government; 
and hence the funding and protective systems— 
the national bank, and other similar schemes of 
finance, along with the ‘‘general-welfare doc- 
trine,’’ and a liberal construction of the Consti- 
tution. 

Sir, the framers of the Constitution—and I 
speak it reverently, but with the freedom of his- 
tory—failed to foresee the strength and centralizing 
tendencies of the Federal Government. They 
mistook wholly the real danger to the system. 
They looked for it in the aggressiams of the large 
States upon the small States without regard to 
geographical position, and accordingly guarded 
jealously in this direction, giving for this purpose, 
as I have said, the power of a self-protecting veto 
in the Senate to the small States, by means of their 
equal suffrage in that Chamber, and forbidding 
even amendment of the Constitution in this par- 
ticular, without the consent of every State. But 
they seem wholly to have overlooked the danger 
of sECTIONAL COMBINATIONS as against other sec- 
tions, and..o the injury and oppression of other 
Sections, t@ secure possession of the several de- 
partments, of the Federal Government, and of the 
vast powers and influence which belong to them. 
In like manner, too, they seem to have utterly 
under-estimated sLavery as a disturbing element 
in the system, possibly because it existed stil] in 
almost every State; but chiefly because the growth 
and manufacture of cotton had scarce yet been 
commenced in the United States: because cotton 
was not yet crowned king. The vast extent of 
the patronage of the Executive, and the immense 
power and influence which it exerts, seem also to 
have been altogether under-estimated. And inde- 
pendent of all these, or rather perhaps in connec- 
tion with them, there were inherent defects inci- 
dent to the nature of all governments; some of 
them peculiar to our system, and to the circum- 
stances of the country, and the character of the 

eople over which it was instituted, which no 

uman sagacity could have foreseen, but which 
have led to evils, mischiefs, and abuses, which 
time and experience alone have disclosed. The 
men who made our Government were human; 
they were men, and they made it for men of like 
passions and infirmities with themselves. 

I propose now, sir, to inquire into the practical 
workings of the system; the experiment—as the 
fathers themselves called it—after seventy years 
of trial, , 

No man will deny—no American at least; and I 
speak to-day to and for Americans—that in its re- 
sults it has been the most successful of any similar 
Government eyer established; and yet, in the very 
midst of its highest development and its perfect 
success, in the very hour of its might, while 
** towering in its pride of place,’’ it has suddenly 
been stricken down by arevolution which itis pow- 
erless tocontrol. Sir, if Lcould believe, as the gen- 
tleman from Tennessee [Mr. Ernermcr) would 
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seem to have me believe, that for more than h 
a century the South has had all that she ever ask 
and more than she ever deserved; and that y 
at last, a few discontented spirits have been able to 
precipitate already seven States into insurrection 
and rebellion, because they are displeased wit) 
the results of a eae election; or if I could 
persuade myself, with the gentleman from Massa. 
chusetts, [Mr. Apams,] that thirteen States, or fig. 
teen States, and eleven or twelve million people 
have been already drawn or may soon be drawn 
into a revolt against the grandest and most benef. 
icent Government, in form and in practice, that 
ever existed, from no other than the trivial and 
most frivolous causes which he has assigned, then 
I should indeed regard this revolution in the midst 
of which we are, as the most extraordinary phe- 

nomenon ever recorded in history. But the muse 

of history will, I venture to say, not so write jt 

down upon the scroll which she still holds jy 

her hand, in that grand old Hall of Representa- 
tives where, linked to time, solemnly and sadly 

she numbers out yet the fleeting hours of this 

perishing Republic. No; believe me, Representa. 

tives, the causes for these movements lie deeper 

and are of longer duration than all this. If not, 

then the malady needs no extreme medicine, no 

healing remedies, nothing, nothing. Time, pa- 

tiencé, forbearance, quiet—these, these alone will 

restore the Unionina few months. But, sir,I have 

not so read the history of this country, especially 

for the last fourteen years. The causes, | rep®ii, 

are to be found in the practical workings of the 

system, and are to be removed only by remedies 

which go down to the very root of the evil; not, 

indeed, by eradicating the passions which give it 

birth and strength—foreven religion fails to accom- 

plish that impossible mission—but by checking or 

taking away the power with which these passions 

are armed for their work of evil and mischief. 

I find, then, sir, the first or remote cause which 
has led to the incipient dismemberment of the 
Union, in the infinite honors and emoluments, the 
immense, and continually increasing, power and 
patronage of the Federal Government. Every 
admission of new States; every acquisition of new 
territory ;every increase of wealth, population, or 
resources of any kind; all moral, social, intellect- 
ual, or inventive development—the press, the tele- 
graph, the railroad, and the application ofsteam in 
every form; whatsoever there is of greatness at 
home, or of national honor‘and glory abroad—all, 
all has inured to the aggrandizement of thiscentral 
Government. Part of this, certainly, is the result 
of causes which no constitutional restriction, no 
party policy, and no statesmanship can control; 

ut much of it, nevertheless, from infringements 
of the Constitution, and from usurpations, abuses, 
corruptions, and mal-administration of the Gov- 
ernment. In the very beginning, as I have said, 
a fixed policy of strengthening the General Gov- 
ernment, in every department, was inaugurated 
by the Federal party; and this led to the bitter 
and vehement struggle, in the very first decade of 
the system, between the Democratic-Republicans 
and the Federalists; between the advocates of 
powerand the friends of liberty; those who leaned 
strongly towards the General Government and 
those who were for State rights and State sover- 
eignty—the followers of Hamilton and the disci- 
ples of Jefferson—which endéd, in 1801, in the 
overthrow of the Federal party, and the inaugura- 
tion of the Democratic policy, whith demanded 
a simple Government, a strict construction of the 
Constitution, no public debt, no protective tariff, 
no system of internal improvements, no national 
bank, lard money for the public dues, and eco- 
nomical expenditures; and this policy, after a 
long and vialent contest for more than forty years 
—a contest marked with various fortune, and oc- 
casional defeat, and sometimes temporary depart- 
ure by its own friends—at last became the estab- 
lished policy of the Government, and so continued 
until this pestilent sectional question of slavery 
obliterated old party divisions, and obscured and 
hid over, and covered up for a time—if, indeed, it 
has not removed utterly—some, at least, of the 
ancient landnfarks of the Democratic aoa An 
yet, in spite of the overthrow of the Federal party; 
in spite of the final defeat of its policy, looking 
especially and purposely to the strengthening of 
the General Government, partly from natural 


cause 
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causes,as I haye said, and partly because the 
Democratic party has sometimes been false to its 
professed principles—above all, to its great doc- 
irine of State rights, and its true and wise policy 
of economy in expenditures, and decrease in exec- 
utive patronage and influence—the Federal Gov- 
erament has gone on, steadily increasing in power 
and strength and honor and consideration and 
corruption, 100, from the hour of its inauguration 
to this day; and when I speak of ‘* corruption,’’ 
[use the word in the sense in which British states- 
men use it—men who understand the word, and 
who have, fora century and a half, reduced the 
thing itself to a science and a system, and have 
made it an element of very great strength in the 
Butish Government. 

Nor, sir, is this mischief, if mischief indeed it 
be, confined wholly to any one department of the 
General Government? The Federal judiciary— 
to begin with it—here and in the States, dazzles 
the imagination and invites the ambition of the 
lawyers, that not most numerous but yet most 
powerful class of citizens, by its superior honors, 
its greater emoluments, its life tenure, its faith in 
precedents, and its settled formsand ancient prac- 
tice, untouched by codes and unshaken by crude 
and reckless and hasty legislation. Here, in this 
venerable forum, where States at home and States 
and empires from abroad and the Federal Govern- 
ment itself, are accustomed to contend for the 
judgment of the court, whatever there yet remains 
of ancient and black-letter law; whatever of ven- 
eration and regard for the names and memories, 
and the volumes of Littleton and Coke and Croke 
and Piowden, and the year books; or for silk 
gowns, and for all else, too, that it is valuable in 
legal archeology, has taken refuge, and stands 
intrenched. All that there was of form and cere- 
mony and dignity and decorum, in the beginning 
of the Government, is still to be found here, and 
only here; all but the bench and bar of forty years 
ago—the Marshalls and the Storys, the Harpers, 
the Pinckneys, the Wirts, and the Websters, of 
an age gone by. 

Still, the circle of honor through the judiciary 
is a narrow one, and it lies open to but few; and 
yet, in times past, the judiciary has done much to 
enlarge the powers and increase the consideration 
and importance of the central Government. 

But it is the Senate and the House of Repre- 
sentatives which are the great objects of ambition 
and the seats of power. All the legislative pow- 
ersof this great and mighty Republic, whose name 
and authority and majesty are known and felt, 
and feared too, htoushout the earth, are vested 
in the Congress of the United States. War, rev- 
enues, credit, disbursement, commerce, coinage, 
the postal system, the punishment of crimes upon 
the high seas and against the law of nations, the 
admission of new States, the disposition of the 
public lands, armies, navies, the militia, all belong 
to it to control, together with an unnumbered, in- 
numerable, and most indefinable host of implied 
or derivative powers: whence funding systems, 
banks, protective tariffs, internal improvements, 
distributions, surveys, explorations, railroads, 
land grants, submarine telegraphs, postal steam 
navigation and post roads upon the high seas, 
plunder schemes, speculations and peculations, 
pensions, claims, the acquisition and government 
of territories, and a long train of usurpations and 
abuses all tending—legitimate powers and illegit- 
imate assumptions of power alike-—to aggrandize 
the central Government, and to make its posses- 
sion and control the highest object of a corrupt, 
wicked, perverted, and peculating ambition, in 
= party or any section. 

ut great and imposing as the powers, honors, 
and consideration of Congress are, the executive 
department is scarce inferior in ~ and 
in some things is far superior to it. Your Presi- 
dent stands in the place of a king. There isa 


divinity that doth hedge him in; it is the divinity- 


of patrowace. He is the god whose priests are a 
hundred and fifty thousand, and whose worshipers 
a host whom no man can number; and the sacri-’ 
fices of these priests and worshipers are literally 
“‘a broken spirit.”’ Sir, your. President is com- 
mander-in-chief of your armies, your navies, and 
of the militia—four million men. He carries on 
war, concludes peace, and makes treaties of every 
sort. Through his qualified veto, he is a par- 








ment, and it behooves the whole army of spec- 
ulators, jobbers, contractors, and claimants, to 
propitiate him as well as Senators and Repre- 
sentatives. He calls the Congress together on 
extraordinary occasions and“Adjourns them in 
case of disagreement. He appoints and receives 
embassadors and all other dslemata agents; ap- 
oints judges of the Supreme Court, and of other 
judicial tribunals; Cabinet ministers; collectors 6f 
customs, and postmasters; and controls the ap- 
pointment of a hundred and fifty thousand other 
officers of every grade, from Secretary of State 
down to the humblest tide-waiter. All that is 
implied in the word * patronage,’’ and all that is 
meant by that other word, the * spoils,’’—res de- 
testabilis et caduca—a word and a thing unknown 
to the fathers of the Republic, all belong to him 
to control. His power of appointment and re- 
moval at discretion makes on the master of 
every man who would look to the Executive for 
honor or emolument; and its tremendous influ- 
ence is reflected back upon the Senate and this 
House, on every Senator or Representative who 
would reward his friends for their support at 
home, or secure new friends for a reélection. The 
Constitution forbids tides of nobility; yet your 
President is the fountain of honor. Sir, to pass 
by the utter and extraordinary perversion of the 
original purpose of the Constitution in the choice 
of electors for the President—a perversion the re- 
sult of caucuses, national conventions, and other 
easy machinery, and which has led to those vio- 
ent and debauching presidential struggles every 
four years for possession of the immense spoils of 
the executive office—no department has, in other 
respects also, so utterly outstripped the estimate 
of the founders of the Government; except, in- 
deed, of the few who, like Patrick Henry, were 
derided as ghosts-seers and hypochondriacs. 
When the elder Adams was President, the great 
east-room of the White House—where now, or 
lately, on gala days are gathered the embassadors 
and ministers of a hundred courts, from Mexico 
to Japan, and the assembled wit and fashion and 
beauty and distinction of the thirty-three States 
of the Union—was then used by the excellentand 
patriotig wife of the President as a drying-room 
for, not the maids of honor, but the washerwo- 
men of the palace. 
Sir, there is an incident connected with the early 
settlement of this city—still the capital of the Re- 
ublic, selected as the seat of Government by 
ashington, the father of the Republic, and bear- 
ing his honored name—an incident which shows 
how much he and the other great men who made 
the Constitution underestimated the power and im- 
portance of the Executive. This Capitol, within 
which we now deliberate, fronts to the east. There 
all your Presidents are inaugurated; and it was the 
design and the expectation of the founders of the 
city that it should extend to the eastward. There, 
sir, there, in that direction, was to be the future 
Rome of the American continent. The Executive 
mansion was meant to be in the rear, and to be 
kept in the rear of the Chambers of the Legislature. 
A long vista through the original forest trees—a 
sort ot American mall—was to connect them to- 
ether; and the President was expected to enter 
See stairs and at the back door into this Cap- 
itol. Buthe was to be kept for the mogt part trans 
Tiberem—on the other side of the Tiber. The 
lovr, marshy ground to the westward, it was sup- 
posed, would forever forbid the building up of a 
city between the seats of legislative and execu- 
tive magistracy; and the whole, if indeed ever laid 
out at all, might have become a great national 
ark. But behold the strange perversity of man! 
he city has all gone tothe westward. The rear 
of the Capitol has now become its front. Penn- 
sylvania avenue, instead of a suburban drive, is 
now a grand thoroughfare, the chief artery which 
conveys. the blood from that which is now the 
center or heart of the system—the President. The 
Executive mansion—that old castle, with bad fires 
and without bells, to the sore discorafort of Mis- 
tress Abigail Adams—is now, and has been for 
years, the greatobject of attraction; and whereas, 
in the beginning, the ‘‘ taverns’’—for that was the 
name given them sixty years ago—all clustered 
around this Capitol, I observe that now the great- 
est, most flourishing, and best patronized ‘‘ hotel’’ 
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has established itself within bow-shot of the 
White House. Sir, the power of executive grav- 
itation has proved too strong for the framers of 
the Government and the founders of the city, 
Westward the course of architecture has taken 
its way, and certainly, sir, certainly, it is not be- 
cause of any especial attraction about that most 
venerable of ancient marts—old Georgetown. 
But to resume, sir. Nothing adds so much to 
the power and influence of the Executive asa 
large revenue and heavy expenditures; and if a 
public debt be added, so much the worse. Ever 
dollar more borrowed or collected, and every dol- 
lar more spent, is just so much added to the power 
and value of the executive office. Nothing in 
the political history of the country has been so 
marked as the steady, but enormous, increase 
in the taxation and disbursement of the Federal 
Government. Fifteen years “got go back no 
further—just previous to the Mexican war, the 
receipts of the Treasury were $29,000,000, and 
the expenditures $27,000,000; while four years 
ago, only ten years later, the receipts.,had run up 
to $69,000,000, and the expenditures to $71,000,000 
—the latter being always, or nearly always, a lit- 
tle in advance of the former. Nature, it is said, 
sir, abhors a vacuum; but government, our Gov- 
ernment, at least, would seem to abhor a pleth- 
oric Treasury. There are always surgeons, vol- 
unteers, too, at that, if need be, of a very famous 
school of surgery, who are ready to resort upon 
all occasions to financial phiebotomy. Verily, 
sir, verily these surgeons of the executive house- 
hold have great faith in a low fiscal regimen. 
The collection and disbursement of $80,000,000 
a year, for four years, is a prize worth every sac- 
on The power of the sword, the command of 
armies and navies and the militia, is in itself a tre- 
mendous power; and from the signs around us, 
from all that everywhere meets the eye or fulls 
upon the ear, at every step throughout this capi- 
tal, I am afraid that now at length, and before the 
close of the last quarter of the frat century of the 
Republic, it is about to assume a terrible signifi- 
cancy, and thatthe reign of military despotism ts 
henceforth to be dated from this year. Sateen 
as this power is, it is nothing, nothing as yet in 
this country, compared with the power of the 


of eager and hungry expectants whose eyes are 
fixed upen the Treasury, to say nothing of that 
other host of seekers of office, is mightier far than 
the commander of military legions. The gentle- 
man from Tennessee (M: m Eruerwer] enter- 
tained us the other day with a glowing picture of 
the exodus of the present incumbents about the 
executive offices and elsewhere. Sir, I should be 

leased, when he next addresses the House, to 
iave his fine powers of wit and eloquence tested 
by a description of the flight of the incoming lo- 
custs about the fourth of March. Certainly, sir, 
certainly the departure of the army of fat, sleek, 
contented, well fed and weil clad office holders, 
whose natural habitat is the Treasury building, 
or some other of the same sort, is a picture mel- 
ancholy encugh to excite commiseration in even 
the hardestand the stoniest heart. But the ingress 
of that other mighty host of office seekers, filly to 
one; lean, lank, cadaverous, hungry, hollow eyed; 
with bones bursting through their garments, and 
long, skinny fingers, eager to clutch the spoils; 
and stung, too, with the estrus of that practical 
sort of patriotism which loves the country for its 
material benefits, would require some part at least 
of the powers of those diaholiedl old painters of 
the Spanish or ltalian school. The gentleman 
will pardon me, but I am sure that even he is not 
equal to it. 


Such, Mr, Speaker, is the central Government 
of the United States, and such its powers and 
_honors and emoluments; and every year adds 
| strength to them. Against the centralizing ten- 
| dencies and influences of such a Government, the 
| States separately cannot contend, Neither am- 
bition nor avarice, the love of honor, or the love 
| of gain, find anything to satisfy their large desires 
| in the State governments. Sir, the State execu- 
| tives have no cabinets, no veto for the most part, 
| no army, no navy, no militia, except upon. the 
peace establishment, and that commonly despised ; 
no foreign appointments, and no diplomatic inter- 


| course; no treaties, no post office, no land office, 
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no great revenues to disburse; small salaries, and 
no patronage—in short, sir, nothing to arouse 
ambition, or to excite avarice. The Legislatures 
of the States have a most valuable, but not the 
most dignified, field of labor. They declare no 
war, levy ne imports, regulate no external com- 
merce, coin no money, establish no post-routes, 
oceanic or overland; make no land grants, emit 
no bills of credit of their own, publish no Globe, 
have no franking privilege, and their senators and 
representatives serve the State for a few hundred 
dollars a year. The State judiciaries, however 
important the litigation before them may be to the 
parties, attract commonly but smal! interest from 
the public; and of late years, no great or splendid 
Jegal reputation is to be acquired outside of afew 
of the larger cities, at least, either upon the.bench 
or at the ad of the State courts. hatever, sir, 
the dignity or power or consideration of the Uni- 
ted States may be, that of each State is but the 
one thirty fourth part of it; and, indeed, for some 
years past, the control of the State governments 
has, to a great extent, been sought after chiefly 
as an instrumentality for securing control of legis- 
lative, executive, or judicial position in the Fed- 
eral Government. And all this mischief—for mis- 
chief certainly I must regard it—has been steadily 
aggravated by the policy pursued in nearly all the 
States, of dimimishing in every way, in their con- 
stitutions, and by their laws, the dignity, power, 
and consideration of the several departments of 
their State governments. Short tenures, low sal- 
aries, biennial sessions, crude, hasty, and con- 
tinually changing legislation, new constitutions 
every ten years, and whatever else may be classed 
under the head of reform, falsely so called, have 
been the bane of State sovereignty and import- 
ance. Indeed, for years past, State constitu- 
tions, laws, and institutions of every sort, seem 
to have been regarded as but so many subjects 
for rude and wanton experiment at the hands of 
reckless ideologists or demagogues. But besides 
all this, the infinite subdivision of political power 
in the States, from the chief departments of State 
down through counties, townships, school dis- 
tricts, cities, towns, and villages, all which cer- 
tainly is very necessary and proper in a demo- 
cratic Government, tends very much of itself to 
decrease the dignity and importance of the States. 
In short, sir, in nearly all the States, and especiall 
in the new States, the great purpose of the poll- 
ticilans would seem to have been to ascertain just 
how feeble and simple and insignificant their gov- 
ernments could be made—just how near to a pure 
and perfect democracy our representative form 
of republicanism can be carried. All this, sir, 
would have been well and consistent enough, no 
doubt, if the States were totally disconnected, or 
if the Federal Government could hav~ een kept 
dow equally low, simple, and democratic. Cer- 
tainly, this is the true idea of a strictly democratic 
form and administration of government; and the 
nearer it is approached, the purer and better the 
system—in theory at least. But the experiment 
having been fairly tried, and the fact settled, that 
in a country so large, wealthy, populous, and en- 
terprising as ours 1s, it is impossible to reduce 
down, or to keep down, the central Government 
to one of economy and simplicity; it is the true 
wisdom and policy of the States to see to it that 
their own separate governments are not rendered 
any more insignificant, at the least, than they are 
already. : 

Such, sir, I repeat, then, is the central Govern- 
ment of the United States, and such its great and 
tremendous powers and honors and emoluments. 
With such powers, such honors, such patronage, 
and such revenues, is it any wonder, I ask, that 
everything, yes even virtue, truth, justice, patriot- 
ism, and the Constitution itself, should be sacri- 
ficed to obtain possession of it? There is no such 
glittering prize to be contended for every four or 
two years, anywhere throughout the whole earth; 
and accordingly, from the beginning, and every 
ne more and more, it has been the object of the 
1ighest and lowest, the purest and the most cor- 
rupt ambition known among men. Parties and 
combinations have existed from the first, and have 
been changed and reorganized and built up and 
cast down from the earl 
to this day, all for the coe of controlling the 
powers, and honors, and the moneys of the cen- 
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tral Government. Fora good many years par- 
ties were organized upon questions of finance or 
of political economy. Upon the subjects of a 
So public debt, a national bank, the pub- 
ic deposits, a ve tariff, interna! improve- 
ments, the dispostlion of the public lands, and 
other questions of a similar character, all of them 
looking to the special interests of the moneyed 
claeses, parties were for a long while divided 

The different kinds of capitalists sometimes also 
disagreed among themselves—the manufacturers 
with the commercial men of the country ;and in this 
manner party issues were occasionally made up. 
But the great dividing line at last, was always be- 
tween capital and labor—between the few who had 
money and who wanted to use the Government 
to increase and ‘‘ protect’’ it, as the phrase goes, 
and the many who had little but wanted to keep 
it, and who only asked Government to let them 
alone. Money, money, sir, was at the bottom 
of the political contests of the times; and nothing 
so curiously demonstrates the immense power of 
money as the fact that in a country where there 
is no entailment of estates, no law of primogeni- 
ture, no means of keeping up vast accumulations 
of wealth in particular families, no exclusive privi- 


| leges, and where universal suffrage prevails, these 
| contests should have continued, with various for- 


tune, for full half a century. But at the last the 
opponents of Democracy, known at different pe- 
riods of the struggle by many different names, but 
around whom the moneyed interests always ral- 
lied, were overborne and utterly dispersed. The 
Whig party, their last refuge, the last and ablest 
ofthe economic parties, died out; and the politicians 
who were not of the Democratic party, with a 
good many more, also, who had been of it, but 
who had deserted it, or whom it had deserted, 
were obliged to resort to some other and new ele- 
ment for an organization which might be made 
strong enough to conquer and to destroy the De- 
mocracy, and thus obtain contro] of the Federal 


| Government. And most unfortunately for the 


peace of the country, and for the perpetuity, I fear, 
of the Union itself, they found the nucleus of such 
an organization ready formed to their hands—an 
organization odious, indeed, in name, but founded 
upon two of the most powerful passions of the 
human heart: secTionaLisM, which is only a nar- 
row and localized patriotism, and ANTI-SLAVERY, 
or love of freedom, which commonly is powerful 
just in proportion as it is very near coming home 
to one’s own self, or very far off, so that either 
self-interest or the imagination can have full power 
to act. And here let me remark, that it had so 
happened that almost, if not quite, from the begin- 
ning of the Government, the South, or slavehold- 
ing section of the Union—partly because the peo- 
ple of the South are chiefly an agricultural and 
producing, a non-commercial and non-manufac- 
turing people, and partly because there is no con- 
flict, or little conflict, among them between labor 
and capital, inasmuch as to a considerable extent 
capital owns a large class of their laborers not of 
the white race; and it may be also because, as 
Mr. Burke said many years ago, the holders of 
slaves are ‘* by far the most proud and jealous of 
their freedom,’ and because the aristocracy of 
birth, and family, and of talent, is more highly 
esteemed among them than the aristocracy of 
wealth—but no matter from what cause, the fact 
was that the South for fifty years was nearly al- 
ways on the side of the Democratic party. It was 
the natural ally of the Democracy of the North, 
and especially of the West. Geographical posi- 
tion and identity of interests bound us together; 
and till this sectional question of slavery arose, 
the South and the new States of the West were 
always together; and the latter, in the beginning 
at least, always Democratic. Sir, there was not 
a triumph of the Democratic party in half a cen- 
tury which was not won by the aid of the states- 
men and the people of the South. I would not 
be understood, however, as intimating that the 
South was ever slow to appropriate her full share 
of the spoils—the opima spojia of victory; or espe- 
cially that the politicians of that great and noble 
oki Commonwealth of Virginia—God bless her— 
were ever remarkable for the grace of self-denial 


iest period of our history || in this regard—notatall. But it was natural, sir, 


that they who had been so many times, and for 


| 80 many years, baffled and defeated by the aid of 
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the South, should entertain no very kindly fee}. 
ings towards her. And here I must not omit to 
say, that all this time there was a powerful mi. 
nority in the whole South, sometimes a 
in the whole South, and always in some of the 
States of the South, who belonged to the several 
parties which, at different times, contended with 
the Democracy for the possession and contro] of 
the Federal Government. Parties in those da s 
were not sectional, but extended into every State 
and every partofthe Union. And, indeed, in the 
convention of 1787, the paren s or at least the 
ewes. of sectional combinations seems, as 
have already said, to have been almost whol! 
overlooked. Washington, it is true, in his Fare- 
well Address warned us against them, but it was 
rather as a distant vision than as a near reality. 
and a few years later, Mr. Jefferson speaks of a 
possibility of the people of the Mississippi yal- 
ley seceding from the East; for even then a diyis- 
ion of the Union, North and South, or by slave 
lines, in the Union or out of it, seems scarcely to 
have been contemplated. ‘The letter of Mr. Jeg. 
ferson upon this subject, dated in 1803, is a cy- 
rious one; and [ commend it to the attention of 
gentlemen upon both sides of the House. 

So long, sir, as the South maintained its equal. 
ity in the Senate, and something like equality in 
population, strength, and material resources in 
the country, there was little to invite aggression, 
while there were the means, also, to repelit. But, 
in the course of time, the South lost its equality 
in the other wing of the Capitol, and every year 
the disparity between the two sections became 
greater and greater. Meantime, too, the anti-sla- 
very sentiment, which had lain dormant at the 
North for many years after the inauguration of 
the Federal Government, began, just about the 
time of the emancipation in the British West In- 
dies, to develop itself in great strength, and with 
wonderful rapidity. Ithad appeared, indeed, with 
much violence at the period of the admission of 
Missouri, and even then shook the Union to its 
foundation. And yet how little a sectional con- 
troversy, based upon such a question, had been 
foreseen by the founders of the Government, may 
be learned from Mr. Jefferson’s letter to Mr. 
Holmes, in 1820, where he speaks of it falling 
upon his ear like ‘a fire bell in the night.”” Said 
he: 

* T considered it, at once, as the death knell of the Union. 
It is hushed, indeed, for the moment; but this is a reprieve 
only, nota final sentence. A geographical line, coinciding 
with a marked principle, moral and political,” — 

Sir, it is this very coincidence of geographical 
line with the marked principle, moral and polit- 
ical, of slavery, which I propose to reach and to 
obliterate in the only way possible; by running 
other lines, coinciding with other and less danger- 
ous principles, none of them moral, and, above 
all, with other and conflicting interests— 

“A geographical line coinciding with a marked princi- 
ple, moral and political, once conceived and held up to the 
angry passions of men, will never be obliterated, and every 
new irritation will mark it deeper and deeper.” * = * 
° * ‘¢] regret that I am now to die in the belief that 
the useless sacrifice of themselves by the generation ol 
1776, to acquire self-government and happiness to their 
country, is to be thrown away by the unwise and unwortly 
passions of their sons; and that my only consolation is to 
be that [ shall not live to weep over it.” 

* Fortunate man! He did not live to weep over 
it. To-day he sleeps quietly beneath the soil of 
his own Monticello, unconscious that the mighty 
fabric of Government which he helped to rear— 
a Government whose foundations were laid by 
the hands of so many patriots and sages, and ce- 
mented by the blood of so many martyrs and 
heroes—hastens now, day. by day, to its fall. 
What recks he, or that other great man, his com- 
peer, fortunate in lifeand opportune alilce in death, 
whose dust they keep at Quincy, of those dread- 
ful notes of preparation in every State for civil 
strife and fraternal carnage; or of that martial 
array which already has changed this once peace- 
ful capital into a beleagured city? Fortunate men: 
They died while the Constitution yet survived, 
while the Union survived, while the spirit of tra- 
ternal affection still lived, and the love of truc 
American liberty lingered yet in the hearts of their 
descendants. 

Sir, theantagonism of parties founded on money 
or questions of political economy having died out, 

the balance of power between the North and 
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dignity, and the revenues and disbursements—the 
patronage and spoils—of the Federal Government 
having grown to an enormous size, was anything 
more natural than the organization, upon any basis 
peculiar to the stronger section, of a sectional party 
to secure so splendid and tempting a prize? Or 
was anything more inevitable, than that the 
«marked principle, moral and political,’’ of sla- 
very coinciding with the very geographical line which 
divided the two sections, and appealing so strongly 
to northern sentiments and prejudices, and against 
which it was impossible for any man or any party 
long to contend, should be revived? Unhappily, 
too, just about this time, the acquisition of a very 
large territory from Mexico, not foreseen or pro- 
vided for by the Missouri compromise, opened 
wide the door for this very question of slavery, 
ina form every way the most favorable to the 
agitators. The Wilmot proviso, or congressional 


the South being now lost, and the strength and 


prohibition—now indeed exploded, but which, | 


nevertheless received, in some form or other, the 
indorsement of every free State then in the Union 
—it was proposed to establish over the whole ter- 
ritory thus acquired, as well south of 36° 30’ as 


north of that latitude. The proposition, upon.the || 


other hand, to extend the Missouri compromise 
line to the Pacific, was rejected by the votes of 
almost the entire Whig party, and of a large ma- 
jority, I believe, of the Democratic party of the 
free States. That, sir, was the fatal mistake of 
the North; and in tribulation and anguish will she 
and the other sections of the Union, and our pos- 
terity, too, for ages, it may be, weep tears of 
bloody repentance and regret over it. 

This controversy, however, sir, after having 
again shaken the Union to its center, was at last, 
though with great difficulty, adjusted through the 
compromise measures of 1850, by the last of the 
great statesmen of the second period of the Re- 
public. But four years afterwards, upon the bill 
to organize the 


minority in fact by a million of votes—has ob- 
tained possession of the power and patronage of 
the central Government. Sir, if all this had hap- 
pened solely by accident, and were likely never to 
be repeated, portentous as it might be of present 
evil, it would have caused, and ought to have 
caused, none of the disasters which have alread 

followed. But the preap secret once disclosed, 
that the immense powers and revenues and hon- 
ors and spoils, of this great and mighty Republic, 
may be easily won, by a mere sectional majority, 
upon a popular sectional issue, will never die; and 
new aggressions and new issues must continually 
spring from it. This is the philosophy and the 
justification of the alarm and consternation which 
have shaken the South from the Potomac to the 
Gulf. Itis the philosophy and the justification, 
too, of the stints of the gentleman from Mas- 
| sachusetts, [Mr. Apams,] and of all the other 
propositions for new adjustments and new guar- 
antees. Sir, the gentleman from New York [Mr. 
Sepewick] was right when he said that there never 
was any great event which did not spring from 
some adequate cause. The South is afraid of your 





|| sectional majority, organized and consolidated 


erritories of Kansas and Ne- | 


braska, upon the principles of the legislation of | 
1850, the imprisoned winds—Eurus, Notusque, | 
creberque procellis Africus—were all again let loose | 


with more than the rage of a tropical hurricane. 
The Missouri restriction, which for years had 
been denounced as a wicked and atrocious con- 
cession to slavery, and which, some thirty years 
before, had consigned almost every free State Sen- 
ator or Representative who supported it to polit- 
ical oblivion, became now a most sacred compact 
which it was sacrilege totouch. A distinguished 
Senator, late the Governor of Ohio, who had enti- 
tled his great speech against the adjustment meas- 


ures of 1850, ** Union and Freedom without Com- || 


promise,’’ now put forth his elaborate defense, four 
years later, of the Missouri restriction, with the 
rubric or text, in ambitious characters, ** Main- 
tain Plighted Faith.’’ But, right or wrong, wise 
or unwise, at the time, as the repeal of that restric- 
tion may have seemed, subsequent acts and events 
Yes, 
sir, lconfess it. I who, as a private citizen, was 
one of its earliest defenders, make open confes- 
sion of it here, to-day. It was this which gave a 
new and terrible vitahty, to the languishing ele- 
ment of abolitionism, and which precipitated, at 
least, a crisis which, I fear, was nevertheless, 


sooneror later, inevitable. Itisthecrisisof which || 


the President elect spoke three years ago. It is, 


indeed, reached. Would to God it were passed, | 


also, 1n peace. 

But, sir, whether the leaders of the movement 
against the repeal of the Missouri restriction were 
consistent or inconsistent, honest or dishonest, 
the great mass of the people of the free States were 
roused for a time to the highest indignation by it; 
andinasmuch as the Whig party was just then fall- 
ing to pieces, wicked, or reckless, or short-sighted 
men, eagerly seized upon this unsettled condition 
of the pevae mind, to reorganize the Free-Soil 
party of 1848, under a new and captivating name, 

ut very nearly upon the principles of the Buffalo 
platform of that year; thusabandoning the extreme 
abolition sentiments of the liberty party, and bring- 
ing up the great majority of the Whig party, and 
not a few of the Democratic party also, to the 
Free-Soil and non-slavery extension principle; 
and by this compromise, forming and consolidat- 
ing that powerful pary, which, for the first time in 
our history, by a mere sectional plurality—in a 


ee 


upon the abstract principle of hostility to slavery 
generally, and the practical application of that 


|| principle to the exclusion of slavery from all the 
| Territories, and its restriction by the power of that | 
| sectional majority, to where it now exists. And | 
if this be not the fundamental doctrine of the Re- | 
publican party, I shall be greatly obliged to some | 
gentleman of that party to tell me what its funda- | 


mental doctrine is. 

But unjust and oppressive as the South feel 
their exclusion from the common territories of 
the States to be, they know well, also, that the 

propelling power of a great moral and religious 
principle, as it is regarded in the North, added to 
the still more enduring, persistent, and prudent 
| passion of ambition, of thirst for power and place, 
for the honorsand emoluments of such a Govern- 
| ment as ours, with its half a million of dependents 
and expectants, and its eighty millions of revenues 
and disbursements, all, all to be secured by the 


suppression of the power which makes it potent 
for mischief. And nothing less than this, be as- 


slave States, and certainly without it there is not 
the Gulf, and thus of a restoration of the Union 


| 
| as it existed but three months ago. 
The statesmen and the people of all of these 


|| States well know, also, that by the civil law of 


every country among individuals, and by the law 
of nations,as between sovereign and foreign States, 
the power to aggress, along with the threat and 
the preparation to aggress, is a good cause wuy 
an individual or a State should be required to give 


be used to execute the threat; or, otherwise, that 
the power shall itself be takenaway. Apply now, 
sir, these principles to the case in hand. The 
North has the power; that power is in the hands 
of the Republican party, and already, they have 


from all the Territories. There shall be no more 
extension of slavery. More than this, the leaders 


of the old Liberty Guard, the original Abolition 
party of the North—the very men who brought 
the masses of the Whig party and many of the 
Democratic party from utter indifference and non- 
intervention, years ago, upon the question of'sla- 
very, up to the point of no more slavery exten- 
sion, and persuaded them, in spite of the warning 
voice of Washington, in the very face of the ap- 





pose, in a powerful sectional party, for the first 
time in the history of the Government—these self- 
same leaders proclaim now, not indeed as pres- 
ent doctrine or purposes of the Republican party; 
but as solemn abstract truths, as fixed, existing 
facts, that there isa ** higher law ”’ than the Con- 
stitution, and an “irrepressible conflict ’’ of prin- 
ciple and interest between the dominant and the 
minority sections of the Union; and that one or the 
other must conquer in the conflict. Sir, in this con- 
'| test with ballots, who is it that must conquer— 


———————— 
TR 


Aladdin’s lamp of a sectional majority, cannot be | 
|| arrested or extinguished by anything short of the | 


| sured, will satisfy any considerable number of | 
| even the more moderate of the people of the border | 


| the slightest hope of the return of the States upon | 


some adequate assurance that the power shall not | 


resolved to use it for the exclusion of the South 


of the party—many of them leaders and founders | 


palling danger of disunion, to unite, for this pur- | 
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majority ? 
nd now, sir, when sentiments like these are 


|| held and proclaimed—deliberately, solemnly, re- 


peatedly proclaimed—by men, one of whom is 
now the President elect, and the other the Secre- 
tary of State of the incoming Administration, is 
it at all surprising that the States of the South 
should be filled with excitement and alarm, or that 
they should demand, as almost with one voice 
they have demanded, adequate and complete guar- 
antees for their rights and security against aggres- 
sion? Right or wrong, justifiably or without 
cause, they have done it; and [ lament to say that 
some of the States have even gone so far as to 
throw off wholly the authority of the Federal 
Government, and withdraw themselves from the 
Union. Sir, | will not discuss the right of seces- 
sion. Itis of no possible avail, now, either to 
maintain or to condemn it; yet it is vain to tell 
me that States cannot secede. Seven States have 
seceded; they now refuse any longer to recognize 
the authority of this Government, and already 
have entered into a new confederacy and set up a 
provisional government of their own. In three 
months their agents and commissioners will re- 
turn from Europe with the recognition of Great 


| Britain and France and of the other great Powers 


of the continent. Other States at home are pre- 
paring to unite with this new confederacy, if you 
do not soon grant to them their justand equitable 
demands. The question is no longer one of mere 
preservation of the Union. That was the question 
when we met in this Chamber some two months 
ago. Unhappily, that day has passed by; and 
while your * perilous committee of thirty-three” 
debated and deliberated to gain time—yes, to gain 
time—for that was the insane and most unstates- 
manlike ery in the beginning of the session, star 
after star shot madly from our political firmament. 
The question to-day is: how shall we now keep 
the States we have and restore those which are 
lost?) Ay, sir, restore, till every wanderer shall 


| have returned, and not one be missing from the 


** starry flock.’’ 

If, then, Mr. Speaker, I have justly and traly 
stated the causes which have led to these most 
disastrous results; if indeed the control of the im- 
mense powers, honors, and revenues—the spoils 
—of the Federal Government; in a word, if the 
possession of power and the temptation to abuse 
it be the primary cause of the present dismem- 
berment of the United States, ought not every 
remedy proposed to reach at once the very seat of 
the disease? And why, sir, may not the malady 
be healed? Why cannot this controversy be ad- 
justed? Has, indeed§ the Union of these States 
received the immedicable wound? I donot believe 
it. Never was therea political crisis for which wise, 
courageous, and disinterested statesmen could 
more speedily devise aremedy. British statesmen 
would have adjusted it in a few weeks. Twice, 
certainly, if not three times, in this century, they 
have healed troubles threatening a dissolution of 
the monarchy and civil war; and each time healed 
them by yielding promptly to the necessities 
which pressed upon them, giving up principlesand 
measures to which they had every way for years 
beencommitted. They havelearned wisdom from 
the obstinacy of the King who lost to Great Britain 
her thirteen colonies, and have been taught by 
that memorable lesson to concede and to compro- 
mise in time, and to do it radically; and history 
has pronounced it statesmanship, not weakness. 
ln each case, too, they yielded up, not doctrines 
and a policy which they were seeking for the first 
time to establish, but the ancient and settled prin- 
‘iples, usages, and institutions of the realm; and 
they yielded up these to save others yet more 
essential, and to maintain the- integrity of the 
empire. They did save it, and did maintain it; 
and to-day Great Britain is stronger and more 
prosperous and more secure thanany Government 
on the globe. 

Sir, no man had for a longer time, or with 
more inexorable firmness, opposed Catholic eman- 
cipation than the Duke of Wellington. Yet, when 
the issue came at last between emancipation or 
civil war, the hero of a hundred battle-fields, the 
conqueror at Waterloo, the greatest military coni- 
mander, except Napoleon, of modern times; yes, 
the Iron Duxe, lost not a moment, but yielded to 
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the storm, and himself led the party which carried | 
the greatmeasure of peace and compromise through | 
the very citadel of conservatism—the House of | 
Lords, Sir, he sought no middie ground, no half- 
way measure, confessing weakness, promising 
something, doingnothing. Andin that memorable 
debate he spoke words of wisdom, moderation, 
aud true courage, which I commend to gentlemen 
in this House; to our Wellington outside of it, and 
to all others anywhere, whose parched jaws seem 
ravenous for blood. He said: 


“It has been my fortune to have seen much of war— 
more than most men. I have been constantly engaged in 
the active duties of the military profession from boyhood 
until I have grown gray. My life has been passed in famil- 
iarity with scenes of death and human suffering. Cireum- 
stances bave placed me in countries where the war was 
internal—between opposite parties in the same nation ; and 
rather than a country [ loved should be visited with the 
calamities which | have seen, with the unutterable horrors 
of civil war, I would run any risk; I would make any sacri- 

ce; Iwould freely lay down my life. There is nothing 
which destroys property and prosperity, and demoralizes 
character, t6 the extent which civil war does. By it, the 
hand of man is raised against his neighbor, against his 
brother, and against his father; the servant betrays his 
master, and the master ruins his servant. Yet this is the 
resource to which we must have looked, these are the means 
which we must have applied, in order to have put an end to 
this state of things, if we had not embraced the option of 
bringing forward the measure for which I hold myself re- | 
sponsible.’? 


‘Two years later, sir, in a yet more dangerous | 
crisis upon the Reform Bill, which the Commons | 
had rejected, and when civil commotion and dis- 
cord, if not revolution, were again threatened, and 
it became necessary to dissolve the Parliament, 
and for that purpose to secure the consent of a 
King adverse to the dissolution, the Lord Chan- 
eelor of England, one of the most extraordinary 
men of the age, by perhaps the boldestand most 
hazardous experiment ever tried upon royalty, 





surprised the King into consent, assuring him that || 


the further existence of the Parliament was in- 
compatible with the peace and safety of the king- 
dom; and having, without the royal ae 
summoned the great officers of State, prepared the 
crown, the robes, the King’s speech, and what- | 


ever else was needed, and, at the risk of the pen- || 


alues of high treason, ordered also the attendance 
of the troops required by the usages of the cere- 


mony, he hurried the King to the Chamber of the || 


House of Lords, where, in the Breeente of the 
Commons, the Parliament was dissolved, while 


| 
| 
i 
| 


each House was still in high debate, and without || 


other notice in advance than the sound of the can- | 
non which announced his Majesty’s approach. | 
Yet all this was done in the midst of threatened | 
insurrectionand rebellion; whenthe Duke of Wel- | 
lington, the Duke of Cumberland, and other no- 
blemen, were assaulted in,the streets, and their | 
houses broken into and mobbed; when London 
itself was threatened with capture, and the dying 
Sir Walter Scott was hooted and reviled by ruffians 
at the polls. It was done while the kingdom was 
one vast mob; while the ery rang throu hall Eng- 
land, lreland, and Scotland, that the bill must be 
carried through Parliament or ever Parliament; if 
ossible, by peaceable means; if not possible, then 
“ force; and when the Prime Minister declared | 
in the House of Commons that, by reason of its | 
defeat, ‘* much blood would be shed in the strug- | 


gle between the contending parties, and that he || 


was perfectly convineed that the British Consti- | 
tution Kina Slo in the conflict.”’ And, sir, 
when all else failed, the King himself at last gave 
permission in writing, to Earl Grey and the Lord 
Chancelor, to create as many new peers as might | 
be necessary to secure a majority for the reform 
bill in the House of Lords. ~ 
Such, sir, is British statesmanship. They re- 
member, but we have forgotten, the lessons whic 
our fathers taught them. Sir, it will be the op- 
probriumof American statesmanship forever that 
this controversy of ours shall be permitted to end 
in finaland perpetual dismembermentoftheUnion. 
I propose now, sir, to consider briefly the-sey- 
eral propositions before the House, looking to the 
adjustment of our difficulties by constitutional 
amendment, in connection also with those which 
] have myself had the honor to submit. 
Philosophically or logically considered, there | 


are two ways in which the work before us may | 





be effected: the first, by removing the temptation | 


to aggress; the second, by taking the power away. 
Now, sir, | au free to confess that 1 do not see | 
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| how any amendment of the Constitution can di- 
_minish the powers, dignity, or patronage of the 
| Federal Government, consistently with the just 
| distribution of power between the several depart- 
| ments; or between the States and the General Gov- 
| ernment; consistently with its necessary strength 
_and efficiency. The evil here lies rather in the 
administration than in the organization of the sys- 
| stem; anda large part of it is inherent in the ad- 
| ministration of every government. The virtue and 
intelligence of the people, and the capacity and 
| honesty of their representatives in every depart- 
ment, must be intrusted with the mitigation and 
correction ofthe mischief. The less the legislation 
of every kind; the smaller the revenues, and fewer 
the disbursements; the less the Government shall 
have to do, every way, with debt, credit, mon- 
eyed influences, and jobs and schemes of every 
sort; the longer peace can be maintained, and the 
more the number of the employés and dependents 
on Government can be reduced, the less will be the 
patronage and the corruption of the system, and 
the less, therefore, the motive to sacrifice truth 
and justice, and to overleap the Constitution to 
secure the control of it. In other words, the more 
| you diminish temptation, the more you will de- 
trad us from evil. 
| ButI pass this point by without further remark, 
| inasmuch as none of the plans of adjustment pro- 
_ posed, either here or in the Senate, look to any 





|| change of the Constitution in this respect. They 


| allaim—every one ofthem—atchecking the POWER 
| toaggress; and, except the amendment of the gen- 
| tleman from Massachusetts, [Mr. Apams,] which 
| goes much further than mine in giving a negative 


| 


| upon one subject to every slave State in the Union, 


|| they propose to effect their purpose by mere con- 


| stitutional prohibitions. It is not my purpose, 
| sir, to demand a vote upon the propositions which 
| I have myself submitted. I CS not the party 
| position, nor the power behind me, nor with me, 
nor the age, nor the experience which would jus- 


|| tify me in assuming the lead in any great measure 


| of peace and conciliation; but I believe, and very 
respectfully I suggest it, that something similar, 
| at least, to these propositions will form a part of 
| any adequate and final adjustment which may re- 
store all the States to the Federal Union. No, 
sir; Tam able now only to follow where others 
| may lead. 

I shall vote for the amendment of the gentleman 
from Massachusetts, [Mr. Apams,] (though it 
| does not go far enough,) because it ignores and 

denies the moral or religious element of the anti- 
slavery agitation, and thus removes so far, at least, 
| its most dangerous sting—fanalicism—and dealing 
| with the question as one of mere policy and econ- 
| omy, of pure politics alone, proposes a new and 
| most comprehensive guaraniee for the peculiar 
institution of the States of the South. I shall 
vote also for the Crittenden propositions—as an 
experiment, and only as an experiment—because 
they proceed upon the same general idea which 
marks the Adams amendment; and whereas, for the 
sake of peace and the Union, the latter would give 
a new security to slavery in the States, the former, 
for the self-same great and paramount object of 
| Union and peace, proposes to give a new securit 
also to slavery in the Tos ttaties south of the lati- 
tude 36° 30’. Sir, if the Union is werth the price 
which the gentleman from Massachusetts volun- 


|| teers to pay to maintain it, is it not richly worth the 


_ very small additional price which the Senator from 
| Kentucky demands as the possible condition of 
| preserving it? Sir, itis the old parable of the Ro- 
man sybil; and to-morrow she will return with 
| fewer volumes, and it may be at a higher price. 

| [shall vote to try the Crittenden propositions, 
| because, also, I ‘al Be that they are perhaps the 
j 


least which even the more moderate of the slave 


| States would under any circumstances be willing 


to accept; and because north, south, and west, the 


_ people seenr to have taken hold of them and to de- 
mand them of us, as anexperimentatleast. Iam 
| ready to try, also, ifneed be, the propositions of 
_ the border State committee, or of the peace con- 


| gress; or any other fair, honorable, and reason- 


able terms of adjustment which may so much as 
promise even, to heal our present troubles, and to 
restore the Union of these States. Sir, I am ready 
| and willing and anxious to try all things and to 


do all things ‘“‘which may become a man,”’ to 
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| secure that great object which is nearest to se 
| heart, ’ y 

But, judging all of these propositions, never. 
theless, by the lights of vhilosophy and States. 
manship, and as Ibelievet aey will be regarded by 
the historian who shall come after us, [ find 7 
them all two capital defects which will, in the 
end, prove them to be both unsatisfactory to larop 
numbers alike of the people of the free and the 
| Slave States, and wholly inadequate to the grea 
| purpose of the reconstruction and the future pres- 
_ervation of the Union. None of them—exvor, 
| that of the gentleman from Massachusetts, [M; 

Apams,] and hisin one particular only—proposes 
to give to the minority section any veto or self. 
protecting power against those aggressions, the 
temptation to which, and the danger from which, 
are the very cause or reason for the demand fo, 
any new guarantees at all. ‘They who complain 
of violated faith in the past, are met only with new 
| promises of good faith for the future; they who 

tell you that you have broken the Constitution 
heretofore, are answered with proposed additions 
to the Constitution, so that vote may be more 


| room for breaches hereafter. The only protec- 
tion here offered against the aggressive spirit of 
the majority, is the simple pledge of power that 


| it will not abuse itself; nor aggress, nor usurp, 
nor amplify itself to attain its ends. You place 
in the distance, the highest honors, the largest 
emoluments, the most glittering of all prizes; and 
then you propose, as it were, to exact a promise 
from the race horse that he will accommodate his 
speed to the slow-moving pace of the tortoise. 
Sir, if I meant terms of equality, I would give 
the tortoise a good ways the start in the race. 

My point of objection, therefore, is, that you do 
not allow to that very minority which, because it 
is a minority, and because it is afraid of your ag- 
gressions, is now about to secede and withdraw 
itself from your Government and set up a sepa- 
rate confederacy of its own, you do not allow to 
it the power of self-protection within the Union. 
If, Representatives, you are sincere in your pro- 
testations that you do not mean to aggress upon 
the rights of this minority, you deny yourselves 
nothing by these new guarantees. If you do mean 
to aggress, then this minority has a right to de- 
mand self-protection and security. 

But, sir, there remains yet another, and a still 
stronger objection to these several propositions. 
Every one of them propuses to recognize, and to 
embody in the Constitution, that very sort of sec- 
tionalism which is the immediate instrumentality 
of the present dismemberment of these States ,and 
the existence of which is, in my judgment, utterly 
inconsistent with the peace and stability of the 
Union. Every one of them recognizes and per- 
petuates the division line between slave labor and 
free labor, that self-same ‘* geographical line, coin- 
ciding with the marked principle, moral and politi- 
cal,’’of slavery, which so startled the prophetic ear 
ofJefferson,and which he foretold, forty yearsago, 
every irritation would mark deeper and deeper, 
till, at last, it would destroy the Union itself. They 
one and all recognize slavery as an existing and 
paramount element in the politics of the country, 
and yet only promise that the non-slaveholding 
majority section, immensely in the majority, will 
not aggress upon the rights or trespass upon the 
interests of the slaveholding minority section, 1m- 
mensely in the minority. deo senwerunt ef Jupi- 
ter et Mars ? , ; 

Sir, just so long as slavery is recognized as an 
element in politics at all—just so long as the divid- 
ing line between the slave labor and the free labor 
States is kept up as the only line, with the dispar- 
ity between them growing every day greater and 
greater—just so long it will be impossible to kee) 
the peace and maintain a Federal Union betwee! 
them. However sufficient any of these plans o! 
adjustment might have been one year ago, oreven 
in December last when proposed, and prior to the 
secession of any of the Rates, I fear that they will 
be found utterly inadequate to restore the Union 
now. I do not believe that alone they wil! avail 
to bring back the States which have seceded, and 
therefore to withhold the other slave States from 
ultimate secession; for surely no man fit to be 4 
statesman can fail to foresee that unless the cotton 
States can be returned to the Union, the border 
| States must and will, sooner or later, follow them 
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out of it. As between two confederacies — the 
ye non-slaveholding, and the other slavehold- 
ing—all the States of the South must belong to 
the latter, except possibly Maryland and Dela- 
ware, and they of course could remain with the 
former only upon the understanding that just as 
goon as practicable slavery should be abolished 


within their limits. If fifteen slave States cannot 
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| 


protect themselves, and feel secure in a Union | 


with eighteen anti-slavery States, how can eight 
slave States maintain their position and their rights 


in a Union with nineteen, or with thirty, anti- | 


slavery States? The question, therefore, is not 
merely what will keep Virginia in the Union, but 
also what will bring Genenla back. And here let 
me say that I do not doubt that there is a large 


and powerful Union sentiment still surviving in | 


all of the States which have seceded, South Car- 
olina alone perhaps excepted; and that if the peo- 


ile of those States can be assured that they shall || 


jave the power to protect themselves by their own 
action within the Union, they will gladly return to it, 
very greatly preferring protection withinto secu- 
rity outside of it. Just now, indeed, the fear of 
danger, and your persistent and obstinate refusal 
to enable them to guard against it, have delivered 
the people of those States over into the hands and 
under the control of the real secessionists and dis- 
unionists among them; but give them security and 


the means of enforcing it; above all, dry up forever | 


this pestilent fountain of slavery agitation as a 


political elementin both sections,and, my word for | 


it, the ties of a common ancestry, a common kin- 
dred, and common language; the bonds of a com- 


mon interest, common danger, and common safety; | 
the recollections of the past, and of associations || 
not yet dissolved, and the bright hopes of a future | 
to all ofus, more gloriousand resplendent thanany 


other countfy ever saw; ay, sir, and visions, too, of 
that old flag of the Union, and of the music of the 
Union, and precious memories of the statesmen 
and heroes of the dark days of the Revolution, 
will fill their souls yet again with desires and 
yearnings intense for the glories, the honors, and 
the material benefits, too, of that Union which 
their fathers and our fathers made; and they will 
return to it, not as the prodigal, but with songs 
and rejoicing, as the Hebrews returned from the 
captivity to the ancient city of their kings. 
Proceeding, sir, upon the principles which I 
have already considered, and applying them to 
the causes which, step by step, ek led to our 
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of the question is such that it stirs up, necessa- |} South. But for secession because of this appre- 
rily, as forty years of strife conclusively proves, || hended danger, the legislative department would 
the strongest and the bitterest passions and an- || have remained, for the present at least, in other 
tagonism possible among men; and, in the next || apd safer hands. Hence the necessity for equal 


| place, because the nonslaveholding section has || protecuonand guarantee against sectional combi- 


now, and will have to the end, a steadily increas- 
ing majority, and enormously disproportioned 
weight and influence in the Government; thus 


combining that which never can be very long | 


resisted in any Government—the temptation and 
the power to aggress. Sir, it was not the mere 
geographical line which so startled Mr. Jefferson 
in 1820; but the coincidence of that line with the 
marked principle, moral and political, of slavery. 
And now, sir, to remove this very mischief which 
he predicted, and which has already happened, it 
is essential that this coincidence should 
erated; and the repeated failure, for years past, of 
all other compromises based upon a recognition 
of this coincidence, has proved beyond doubt 
that it cannot be obliterated unless it be by other 
and conflicting lines of principle and interests. I 
propose, therefore, to multiply the sections, and 
thus efface the slave-labor and free-labor divis- 
ion, and at the same time, and in this manner, to 
diminish the relative power of each section. And 


| to prevent combinations among these different 


sections, I propose, also, to allow a vote in the 
Senate by sections, upon demand of one third of 
the Senators of any section, and to require the con- 


| currence of a majority of the Senators of each 
section in the passage of any measure in which, | 


by the Constitution, itis necessary thatthe House, 
and therefore, also, the President, should concur. 
All this, sir,is perfectly consistent with the prin- 
ciples of the Constitution, as shown in the | 

ion of the legislative department into the twu 
Houses of Congress; the veto power; the two- 
thirds vote of both Houses necessary to pass a 


| bill over the veto; the provisions in regard to the || 
} -o : . : . . 
| ratification of treaties and amendments of the Con- 


stitution; but especially in the equal representa- 
tion and suffrage of each State in the Senate, 


|| whereby the vote of Delaware, with a hundred 
| thousand inhabitants, vetoes the vote of New York, 


with her population of nearly four million. If 
the protection of the smaller States against the 
rossible aggressions of the larger States required, 


'| in the judgment of the framers of the Constitution, 
|| this peculiar and apparently inequitable provis- 


present troubles, | have ventured with great def- | 


erence to submit the propositions which are upon 
the table of the House. While not inconsistent 
with any of the other pending plans of adjust- 
ment, they are, in my judgment, and again I speak 
it with becoming deference, fully adequate to 
secure that protection from aggression, without 
which there can be no confidence, and therefore 
no peace and no restoration for the Union. 
There are two maxims, sir, applicable to all 


my purpose to follow. In the first place, not to 
amend more or further than is necessary for the 


mischiefto be remedied ;and next, to follow strictly | 


the principles of the Constitution, which is to be 
amended; and corollary to these I mightadd that, 
in framing amendments, the words and phrases of 
the Constitution ought so far as practicable to be 
adopted. 

I propose, then, sir, to do as all others in the 
Senate and the House havedone, so far—to recog- 
nize the existence of sections asa fixed fact, which, 
lamentable as it is, can no longer be denied or sup- 
presans stints for the reasons | have already stated, 

propose to establish four instead of two grand 
sections of the Union, all of them well known or 
easily designated by marked, natural, or geo- 
graphical lines and boundaries. 1 propose four 
Sections instead of two; because, if two only are 
recognized, the naturaland inevitable division will 
be into slaveholding and non-slaveholding sec- 
tions; and it is this very division, either by con- 
sututional enactment, or by common consent, as 
hitherto, which, in my deliberate judgment and 


deepest conviction, it concerns the peace and sta- || 


bility of the Union should be forever hereafter 
ignored. ‘Till then there cannot be, and will not 
be, perfect union and peace between these Uni- 


ted States; because, in the first place, the nature || encroac 
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| ion, why shall not the protection, by a similar || 


power of veto, of the smaller and weaker sections 
against the aggressions of the larger and stronger 
sections, not be now allowed, when time and ex- 


| perience have penne the necessity of just such 


a check upon the majority? Does any one doubt 


| that, if the men who made the Constitution had 
foreseen that the real danger to the system lay not | 


in aggression by the large upon the small States, 
but in geographical combinations of the strong 
sections againstthe weak, they would have guard- 


|| ed jealously against that mischief, just as they 
constitutional reform, both of which it has been || did against the danger to which they mistakenly | 
And if 
| now, sjr, this protection be demanded by the mi- | 


nority as the price of the Union, so just and rea- | 


believed the Government to be exposed? 


| sonable a provision ought not fora moment to be 


| denied. 
| ruption. 
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| constitution for three hundred years. 
| checks, balances, concurrent majorities—these, | 
| sir, are the true conservators of free Government. 
But it is not in legislation alone that the danger | 


| utive I have already spoken. 
| present revolutionary movements are the result 


I’ar better this than secession and dis- 
This would, indeed, enable the minor- 
ity to fight for their rights in the Union, instead 
of breaking it in pieces to secure them outside of it. 

Certainly, sir, it is in the nature of a veto power 


| to each section in the Senate; but necessity re- 


quires it; secession demands it, just as twice in 
the history of the Roman Commonwealth seces- 


sion demanded and received the power of the trib- | 


unitian veto as the price of a restoration of the 
Republic. 
secured, just as a second secession half a century 
later restored, the veto of the tribunes of the peo- 
ple, and reinvigorated and preserved the Roman 
Vetoes, 


or the temptation to aggress is to be found. 
the tremendous power and influence of the Exec- 
And, indeed, the 


of the aeneenenan of executive usurpation and 
uments to the injury of the rights of the 


e oblit- | 


ivis- | 


The secession to the Sacred Mount | 


‘| nations and majorities to secure the election of 
|| the President, and to control him when elected. 
|| | propose, therefore, that a concurrent majority 
of the electors, or States, or Senators, as the case 
may require, of each section, shall be necessary 
||} to the choice of President and Vice President; 
|, and lest, by reason of this increased compiextty, 
| there may be a failure of choice oftener than here- 
| tofore, I propose also a special election in such 
| case, and an extension of the term in all cases to 
six years. This is the outline of the plan; the 
details may be learned in full from the joint res- 
| olution itself; and I will not detain the House by 
| any further explanation now. 
|} Sir, the natural and inevitable result of these 
/ amendments, will be to preclude the possibility 
| of sectional parties and combinations to obtain 
|| possession of either the legislative or the oxecu- 
|| tive power and patronage of the Federal Govern- 
| ment; and, if not to suppress totally, at least, very 
| greatly to diminish the evil results of national cau- 
| cuses, conventions, and other similar party ap- 
|| pliances. It will no longer be possible to ea a 
| Creation by the votes of a mere dominant and 
|| majority section, Sectional issues must cease, as 
|| the basis at least of large party organizations. 
|| Ambition, or lust for power and place, must look 
| no longer to its own section, but to the whole 
| country; and he who would be President, ov in 
|} any way the foremost among his countrymen, 
must consult, henceforth, the combined good and 
|| the good will, too, of all the sections, and in this 
|| way, consistently with the Constitution, can the 


| ** general welfare ’’ be best attained. 
| 


Thus, in- 
|| deed, will the result be, instead of a narrow, illib- 
| eral, and sectional policy, an enlarged patriotism 
|| and extended public spirit. 
'|  Ifit be urged that the plan is too complex, and 
| therefore impracticable, | answer that that was 
|| the objection in the beginning to the ~vhole Fed- 
eral system, and to almost every part of it. Itis 
the argument of the French Republicans against 
| the division of the legislative department into two 
Chambers; and it was the argument especially 
urged at first against the entire plan or idea of the 
electoral colleges for the choice of a President. 
| But, if complex, I answer again, It will prevent 
| more evil than good. If it suspend some legis- 
| lation for atime, l answer, The world is governed 
_too much. If it cause delay sometimes in both 
|| legislation and the choice of President, I answer 
|| yetagain, Better, far better, this than disunion and 
the ten thousand complexities, peaceful and bel- 
| ligerent, which must attend it. Better, infinitely 
|| better this, in the Union, than separate confed- 
|| eracies outside of it, with either perpetual war or 
'| entangling and complicated alliances, offensive 
and defensive, from henceforth forever. To the 
}| South I say, If you are afraid of free State ag- 
gressions by Congress or the Executive, here is 
abundant protection for even the most timid. To 
| the Republican party of the North and West I 
| say, If you really tremble, as for years past you 
would have had us believe, over that terrible, but 
|| somewhat mythical, monster—the slave power— 
|| here, too, is the utmost security for you against 
|| the possibility of its aggressions. And from first 
|| to last, allow me to say that, being wholly nega- 
|| tive in its provisions, this plan can omy prea 
evil, and not work any positive evil itself. It is 
a shield for defense; not a sword for aggression, 
|| In one word let me add that the whole purpose 
and idea of this plan of adjustment which I pro- 
0Se, is to give to the several sections inside of the 
Cnion that power of self-protection which they are 
| resolved, or will some day or other be resolved, to 
‘| secure for themselves outside of the Union. 
|| I propose further, sir, that neither Congress, 
|| nor a Territorial Legislature shall have power to 
interfere with the equal right of migration, from 


| 
| 


1] 


Of || all sections, into the Territories of the United 


|| States; and that neither shall have power to de- 
| stroy or impair - rights of either person or 
|| property, in these Territories; and, finally, that 
|| new States, either when annexed or when formed 
‘| out of any of the Territories, with the consent of 
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Congress, shall be admitted into the Union with | 


any constitution, republican in form, which the 
people of such States may ordain. 

And now, gentlemen of the South, why cannot 
you accept it? The Federal Government has 
never yet, in any way, aggressed upon your 
rights. Hitherto, indeed, 1t has been in your 
own,or at least infriendly hands. You only fear 
-—being in the minority—that it will aggress, be- 
cause it has now fallen under the control of those 


who, you believe, have the temptation, the will, | 


and the power to aggress. But this plan of ad- 
justment proposes to take away the power; and of 
what avaii will the temptation or the will then 
be, without the power to execute? Both must 
s00n perish. 


And why cannot you, of the Republican party, 


accept it? There is not a word about slavery in 
it, from beginning to end: I mean in the amend- 
ments. Itis silent upon the question. South of 


36° 30,' and east of the Rio Grande, there is scarce | 


any territory which is not now within the limits 
of some existing State; and west of that river, and 
of the Rocky Mountains, as well as north of 36° 
30’ and east of those mountains, though any new 
State should establish slavery still her vote would 
be counted in the Senate aad ia the electoral col- 


leges with the non-slaveholding section to which | 


she would belong; just as if, within the limits of 


the South, any State should abolish slavery, or | 


any new State not tolerating slaver 
admitted, the vote of such State would also be cast 
with the section of the South. However slavery 
might be extended, as a mere form of civilization 
or of labor, there could be no extension of it as a 
mere aggressive political element in the Govern- 
ment. Ifthe South only demand that the Federal 
Government shall not be used aggressively to pro- 
hibit the extension of slavery; if she does not de- 
sire to use it herself, upon the other hand, posi- 


should be | 


tively to extend the institution, then she may well | 


be satisfied; and if you of the Republican party || 
do not really mean to aggress upon slavery where 


it now exists; if you are not, in fact, opposed to 


the admission of any more slave States; if, indeed, | 
vou do not any longer propose to use the powers || 
of the Federal Government positively and aggres- | 


sively to prohibit slavery in the Territories, but 
are satisfied to allow it to take its natural course, 
according to the laws of interest or of climate, 
then you, too, may well be content with this plan 


of adjustment, since it does not demand of you, | 


openly and publicly, to deny, abjure, and re- 
nounce, in so many words, the more moderate 
principles and doctrines which you have this ses- 
sion professed. And yet, candor obliges me to de- 
clare, that this plan of settlement, and every other 
plan, whatsoever, which is of the slightest valuae— 
even the amendment of the gentleman from Mas- 
sachusetts, [Mr. Apams,] is a virtual dissolution 


of the Republican party, as a mere sectional and | 
anti-slavery organization; and this, too, will, in | 


my judgment, be equally the result, whether we 
compromise atall, and the Union be thus restored, 


people of the North and the West will never trust 
the destroyers—for destroyers, indeed, you will 
be, if you reject all fair terms of adjustment—the 
destroyers of one Government, and such a Gov- 
ernment as this, with the Administration and con- 
trolof any other. You have now the executive 
department, as the result of the late election. Bet- 
ter, far better, reorganize and nationalize your 
party, and keep the Government for four years 


in peace, and with a Union of thirty-four States, | 
than with the shadow and mockery of a broken | 


and disjointed Union of sixteen or nineteen States, 


‘nding, at last, in total and hopeless dissolution. || 


Having thus, sir, guarded diligently the rights 
of the several States and sections, and given to each 
section also the power to protect itself inside of the 
Union from aggression, | propose next to limitand 
to regulate the alleged right of secEsst1on, since 
this, from a dormantabstraction, has now become 


a practical question of tremendous import. As | 


long, Sir, aS secession remained an uniried and 
only menaced experiment, that confidence without 
which no Government can be stable or efficient, 
was notshaken, because it was believed that actual 
secession would never be tried; or if tried, that it 
must speedily and ingloriously fail. The popular 








faith, cherished for years, has been that the Union 
could not be dissolved. To that faith the Repub- 
lican party was indebted for its success in the late 
election;and we who predicted its dissolution were 


| smitten upon the cheek and condemned to feed 


| periment ma 


upon bread of affliction and water of affliction, like 
the prophet whom Ahab hated. But partial dis- 
solution has already occurred. Secession has been 
tried and has proved a speedy and a terrible suc- 
cess. The practicability of doing it and the way 
to do it, have both beenestablished. Sir, the ex- 
readily be repeated. It will be re- | 
peated. And is it not madness and folly, then, to | 
call back, by adjustment, the States which have 
seceded, or to hold back the States which are threat- | 
ening to secede, without providing some safeguard | 
against the renewal of this most simple and disas- | 
trousexperiment? Can foreign nations have any | 
confidence hereafter in the stability of a Govern- | 
ment which may so readily, speedily, and quietly | 
be dissolved? Can we have any confidence among | 
ourselves? | 
| 


If it be said that it would have availed nothing || respectively, or to the people ; and whereas it is the ear’ 


| to check secession in the Gulf States, even had | 


| sion so easy. 


of the bayonet, over oppressed minorities; and, 


| totally the right of secession, lest violent revolu- 
| tions should follow; for where laws and constitu- 


or whether it be finally and forever dissolved. The || tions are to be overleaped, and they who make the 


| be resisted by the established authorities except 
| at the cost of civil war; while, if submitted to in 


In its efficiency, | would propose for the adjust- 


there been a constitutional prohibition of it, I an- | 
swer, perhaps not, if it had been total and abso- 
lute, for then there would have been no alterna- 
tive but submission or revolution; and hence I 
propose only to define and restrain and to regu- | 
late this alleged right. But I deny that, ifa par- | 
ticular mode of secession had been prescribed 
by the Constitution, and thus every other mode 


prohibited, t would have been possible to have |) ; : 
|| the veto of the President and for amending the Constity. 


secured, in any of the seceding States—no, not 
even in South Carolina—a majority in favor of 
separate State secession, or secession in any other 
way than that provided in the Constitution. No, 
sir; it was the almost universal belief in the cot- 
ton States in the unlimited right of secession— 
a doctrine recognized by few in the free States, 


but held to by a great many, if not very gener- || 


ally, all over the slave States—which made seces- 
It is hard to bring any considera- 
able number of the people of the United States— | 
suddenly, at least—up to the —_ of a palpable 
violation of the Constitution; but it is easy, very 
easy, to draw them intoany act which seems to be 
only the exercise of one right for the purpose of 
securing and preserving the higher rights of life, 
liberty, person, and property for a whole State or 
a whole section. Sir, it is because of this very 
idea or notion among the people of the Gulf States, 
that they were exercising a right reserved under 
the Constitution, that secession there, and the 
establishment of a new confederacy and provis- 
ional government, have been marked by so much | 
rapidity, order, and method, all through the bal- 
lot-box, and not with the halter, or at the point 





for the most part, with so few of the excesses and 
irregularities which have characterized the prog- 
ress of other revolutions. I would not prohibit 


revolution avow it to be a revolution, and claim 
no right except the universal rights of man, sach 
revolutions are commonly violent and bloody 
within themselves; and even if not, they cannot 


silence, they tend to demoralize all government. 
It is of diiall thipovtanse therefore, every way, in 
my judgment, that the exercise of this certainly 
quasi revolutionary right should be defined, lim- | 
ited, and restrained; and accordingly, I propose 
that no State shall secede without the consent of 
the Legislatures of all the States of the section to 
which the State proposing to secede may belong. 
This is obviously a most reasonable restraint; | 
and yet, of its sufficiency no man can doubt, 
when he remembers that, in the present crisis of 
the country, had this provision existed, no State 
could have obtained the absolute consent, at least, 
of even one half of the States of the South. 
Such, Mr. Speaker, is the plan which, with 
great deference,and yet with great confidence, too, 


ment of our controversies, and for the restoration 
and preservation of the Union which our fathers | 
made. Like all human contrivances, certainly, it | 
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—Mr. Vallandigham. 


| ties, to arrest and hold in check which tendenc 
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is imperfect, and subject to objection. But some 
thing searching, radical, extreme, going to the 
very foundations of government, and reaching t} ; 
seat of the malady, must be done, and that rahe 
speedily, while the fracture is yet fresh, andl en 
union is possible. Two months ago, when [ last 
addressed the House, imploring you for immediate 
action, less, much less, would have sufficed: io 
we learned no wisdom from the lessons 0 ; 
and now, indeed, not poppy, nor mandragora, no, 
other drowsy sirup is of any value to arrest that 
revolution, in the midst of which we are to-day__ 
a revolution the grandest and the saddest of mod. 
ern times. 


fthe vast; 


APPENDIX. 
The following are the amendments to the Con- 
stitution proposed by Mr. Vavan'picuam: 
Joint Resolution. 
Whereas the Constitution of the United States js a grant 
of specific powers delegated to the Federal Government hy 


the people of several States, all powers not delegated to it 
nor prohibited to the States being reserved to the States 


ency of stronger Governments to enlarge their powers and 
jurisdiction at the expense of weaker Governments, ang of 
majorities to usurp and abuse power and oppress minor; 


y Compacts 


| and constitutions are made ; and whereas the only effeetya) 
| constitutional security for the rights of minorities, whether 


as people or as States, is tlie power expressly reserved jn 
constitutions of protecting those rights by their own action: 
and whereas this mode of protection by checks and guar. 
antees is recognized in the Federal Constitution, as wel jy 
the case of the equality of the States in representation and 
in suffrage in the Senate, as in the provision for overruling 


tion, not to enumerate other examples; and whereas, yp- 
happily, because of the vast extent and diversified interests 
and institutions of the several States of the Union, sectiona| 
divisions can no longer be suppressed ; aud whereas it con- 
cerns the peace and stability of the Federal Union and Goy- 


| ernment that a division of the States into mere slavehold- 
| ing and non-slaveholding sections, causing hitherto, and 


from the nature and necessity of the case, inflammatory and 
disastrous controversies upon the subject of slavery, end- 
ing already in present disruption of the Union, should be 


| forever hereafter ignored ; and whereas this importantend 


is best to be attained by the recognition of other sections 
without regard to slavery, neither of which sections shall 
alone be strong enough to oppress or control the others, and 
each be vested with the power to protect itself from aggres- 
sions: Therefore, 

Resolved by the Senate and House of Representatives of 


_ the United States of America in Congress assembled, (two 
| thirds of both Houses concurring,) That the following arti- 
| cles be, and are hereby, proposed as amendments to the 





Constitution of the United States, which shall be valid to 


| all intents and purposes as part of said Constitution when 
| ratified by conventions in three fourths of the several States: 


ARTICLE XIII. 
Sec. 1. The United States are divided into four sections, 


| as follows: ‘ 


The States of Maine, New Hampshire, Vermont, Massa- 
chusetts, Rhode Island, Connecticut, New York, New Jer- 
sey, and Pennsylvania, and all new States annexed and 
admitted into the Union, or formed or erected within the 
jurisdiction of any of said States, or by the junction of two 
or more of the same, or of parts thereof, or out of territory 
acquired north of said States, shall constitute one section, 
to be Known as the Nortn. 

The States of Ohio, Indiana, Wlinois, Michigan, Wiscon- 
sin, Minnesota, lowa, and Kansas, and all new States an- 
nexed or admitted into the Union, or erected within the 
jurisdiction of any of said States, or by the junction of two 
or more of the same, or of parts thereof, or out of territory 
now held or hereafter acquired north of latitude 36° 30, 
and east of the crest of the Rocky Mountains, shall const- 
tute another section, to be known as the West. 

The States of Oregon and California, and all new States 
annexed and admitted into the Union, or formed or erected 
within the jurisdiction of any of said States, or by the junc 
tion of two or more of the same, or of parts thereof, or out 
of territory now held or hereafter acquired west of the crest 


of the Rocky Mountains and of the Kio Grande, shall con- 
stitute another section to be known as the Paciric. 


| 
| 


The States of Delaware, Maryland, Virginia, North Car- 
olina, South Carolina, Georgia, Florida, Alabama, Missis 
sippi, Louisiana, Texas, Arkansas, Tennessee, Kentucky, 
and Missouri, and all new States annexed and admitted 
into the Union, or formed or erected within the jurisdiction 
of any of said States, or by the junction of two or more ot 
the saine, or of parts thereof, or out of territory acquired 
east of the Rio Grande and south of latitude 36° 30’, shall 
constitute another section, to be known as the SovT#H. 

Sec. 2. On demand of one third of the Senators of any 
one of the sections on any bill, order, resolution, or vole, 
to which the coneurrence of the House of Representatives 
may be necessary, except on a question of adjournment, & 
vote shall be had by sections, and a majority of the Sen 
ators from each section voting shall be necessary to the pas- 
sage of such bill, order, or resojution, and to the validity of 
every such vote. Hs 

Sec. 3. Two of the electors for President and Vice Pres- 
ident shall be appointed by each State in such manner as 
the Legislature thereof may direct, for the State at large. 
The other electors to which each State may be entitled, 
shail be chosen in the respective congressional districts into 
wiich the State may, at the regular decennial period, have 
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State of t he Union—Mr. El y. 
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STATE OF THE UNION, | to imagine, of late years, that the line of ** Mason 
and Diwon,’’ familiarly so called, divides the na- 
tion into two rival sections; and that we must 
| Sees some way to keep these sections equal 
i 5 ; eA bers ‘ in regard to population and political power. This, 
| In THE ve % si ae however, is iatpodhible. Tie Constitution knows 
~ » section to the choice of Vice President by the Sen- 1] . eee z . nothing of sects. At the ume i wos adopted, 
ue, whenever the right of choice shall devolve upon them The House having under consideration the report from | the people of no section thought of asking guar- 
| 
| 


naen divided, by the electors of each district, having the 
Jigeations requisite for electors of the most numerous | 

| ancl of the State Legislature. A majority ofalltheelect- || Qppye Vn et ‘RED ELLY 
s 7 , each of the four sections in this article established SI EEC H OF HON. ALI REI ELY ’ 

-yall be necessary to the choice of President and Vice Pres- OF NEW YORK, 

and the concurrence of a majority of the States of | 





- h a ction shall be necessary to the choice of President 
the House of Representatives, and of the Senators from 


ArrTicLe XIV. 

No State shall secede without the consent of the Legis- | 
latures of the States of the section to which the State pro- 
posing tosecede belongs. The President shall have power | 
to adjust with seceding States all questions arising by rea- 
| 

| 


son of their secession ; but the terms of adjustment shall be | 
submitted to the Congress for their approval before the same 
shall be valid. 





: we! antees that no other section should outstrip them 
The Pres ¢ ying »2ide shi > i} 2 - e 
Src. 4: ‘The President and Vice Presdentshallboldthelr || Mr, ELY said: | 

eegtorhr iy er netien: @rbet || Mr. Sreaker: We have passed the threshold of |} political pee dependent thereon, as it must be 
two thirds ofall the electors of each section, or of the States |! a momentous era in the history of this country, |; ina popular Government. This idea of preserving 
of each section, Whenever the right of choice of President || 

. ip OF at will cas ir shadows upon our future for | angerous one. Eve an in this countr 

= yators from each section whenever the right of choice that will cast their had ws upon our future for | and dangert us one Ev ry man | is country 
of Viee President shall devolve upon the Senate. | all coming time. Every man, however humble || is a citizen of the United States, and to that Gov- 

| ernment he owes allegiance. He has certain du- 
of failure by the House of Representatives to choose a Pres- || casting a vote that may tend to give shape and || ties to perform, also, with reference to his State 
ident, and of the Senate to choose a Vice President, when- t 

ively, declaring what officer shall then act as President; || Sponsibility is resting upon him. In the midstof || ‘‘®ection.”’ I, sir, owe allegiance to the United 
and such Officer shall act accordingly untila Presidentshall || a crisis, upon which depends nothing less than || States and the State of New York, but none to 
special electi ‘ -resident i fice President in such |) ° : . : . 
pt - 7 Sea ane eel ae owe ee the || neficent Government ever instituted by man, ordi- || owes allegiance to the General Government, and 
case, € i ! ' . s ° . : ° . “. | . ‘ . 

| — party issues dwindle into insignificance. I || to his own State government, but none to ‘* the 

dent, and te be conducted in all respects as provided for in l 
the Constitution for regular elections of the same officer, || the jgsues of the late presidential contest, buten- || between States, nor a league between sections. 
» President, should the right of choice devolve upon them, || deavor to address myself to the consideration of || We are one nation and one people. 
7 he &* . = gs ? 7 
within twenty days from the opening of the certificates and lest ) | t ! 

( 3 || within the last ninety days, have been placed in || present time, that section of the Union now com- 
act as President, as in the case of the death or other consti- || the foreground of our political landscape, plaining of its waning power has controlled the 
tutional disability of the President. The term of office ofthe || ‘. > ; 
six years from the 4th day of March preceding such elec- || of us a careful and candid examination of the || nished the Chief Magistrate for forty-nine, out of 
tion. | nature of that political structure which we call || seventy-two years; and the few northern men 

| obligations which it imposes upon its citizens. ceptions, have owed their elections mainly to 
| The great mistake under which one portion of || southern votes. By the aid of a minority of the 
| 
} : = os , 
| to perceive that the General Government, within || them, they have had almost uninterrupted con- 
| its sphere, is as much a unity as the government || trol of both branches of Congress. The Supreme 
|| : ; os 7 : . . 
Neither the Congress nor a Territorial Legislature shall || or of Russia. They seem to forget that we are not || always had a majority of the judges. Ever since 
have power to interfere with the right of the citizens of any || still living under the old Confederation; and to |} southern statesmen began to regard slavery as an 
: aN : e p agree . || regard the General Government as though it were || element of political power, the General Govern- 
equal terms with the citizens of the States within either of | ill de i : whee f ite dec oa ro : 3 
the other sections to the Territories of the United States; || stl ependent for the enforcement of its decrees ment has been made an active agent in extending 
have power to destroy or impair any rights of either person || fact is, that we are not living under a Confedera- Notwithstanding all this, the Union is now to 
. orty o Terri »g j . : . 
or peepenty tn the Kectiortes. be dissolved, on the ground that it has proved in- 
formed or erected within the jurisdiction of other States, || ited in its powers, it 1s true, but within its legiti- H 
or by the junction of two or more States, or parts of States; || mate sphere, having the same absolute right to || ern interests. Six States have already revolted, 
R : f’the United 8 ins led renounced their allegiance to the Federal Govern- 
of any territory 05 the Winkon States, en be cnuled to || within its sphere; a Government which acts di- || ment, and are now in open rebellion against it, 
admission upon an equal footing with the original States, aetna os | . - 
rectly upon individual citizens, and not upon || upon the plea that the rights of slaveholders can- 
can in form which the people thereot may ordain, when- 
ever such States, if formed out of any territory of the United |) enforcing obedience to its authority and its laws. || the Union, And we of the North, are called upon 
thousand square miles, a population equal to the then ex- ‘*All former confederate Governments,’’ says a || to save the Union, by making concessions and 
isting ratio of representation for one member of the House . : AL » th 
tions, ‘* presided over communities; but that of || are not now demanded, it is true, by those States 
A card, from which the following is extracted, || the Union rules individuals; its force is not bor- || which stand in open rebellion against the Gov- 
cinnati Enquirer, on the 10th of November, 1860 || own civil and military officers, by its ownarmy, || accept none. But they are demanded by other 
q , . oe ee oe as a 
—a few days after the presidential election: and its own courts of justice. States, which have not yet actually joined in the 
not at a dinner-table, not in the presence of ‘ fire-eaters,’ || supplies at the hands of the State governments. || concessions are s veedily made. Ido not say that 
but in the city of New York, in public assembly of north- || Congress has, in the language ofthe Constitu- || all the people of the South, or all their Repre- 
the 24 of November, 1860, that, ‘if any one or more of || ° ; a 7 a , ; J 
the States of this Union should, at any time, secede—for || imposts, and excises. || the North a condition of continued fidelity to the 
; co Union. On the contrary, it gives me great pleas- 
and the great tribunal of history, they alone may judge— || the States to assist in executing the laws of Con- 
much as { should deplore it, I never would, as a Represent- ° ; : : 
sentatives, while eloquently pleading on this floor 
money whereby one drop of American blood should be shed in |, OWN ministerial and executive officers. It does || for concessions to conciliate the feelings of their 
a civil war.’ ‘That sentiment, thus uttered in the presence || not call on the State governments to deliver up 
: es . 
and patriotic city of New York, was received with velhie- . ; : : |} ton to stand firmly by the Union and the Const 
own hand, and seizes and punishes them without || tution, as our fathers made them, whether their 


respectively. |; the select committee of thirty-three— 
in the race of population, or in the contest for 
be eligible to more than one term, except by the votes of 
I} 
. . |; and are now standing in the presence of events || the political equality of sections is an insidious 
shall devolve upon the House of Representatives, or ot 
: | *, - |} 
suc. 5. The Congress shall by law provide for the case || or obscure, upon whom is devolved the duty of 
= . . 2A EYP Ss s fn { rrave re- y rer > . : res ie hl sg 
veer the right of choice shall devolve upon them respect- || color to these events, should feel that a grave re government; but he owes no allegiance to any 
be elected. ‘The Congress shall also provide by law fora |) the future existence of the noblest and most be- | “the North.’’ The citizen of South Carolina 
expiration of the term of oflice of the last preceding Presi- j i y . 7 - . 
shall not, therefore,in what I have tosay,review || South.’? Our Government is neither a compact 
except thatif the House of Representative shall not choose | 
‘| questions which, by the rapid progress of events From the adoption of the Constitution to the 
counting of the electoral votes, then the Vice Presidentshall | 
| itt F 5 \ Lo 2 ror oe 
President chosen under such special election shall continue || ‘The present condition of our country demands || policy of the General Government. It has fur 
| our Federal Government, and of the duties and || who have filled that office, with two or three ex- 
our people appear to be laboring is, that they fail || northern Representatives, acting in concert with 
ARTICLE XV. of Massachusetts or South Carolina, of England || Court has been so constituted that the South has 
of the States within either of the sections to migrate upon || 
nor shall either the Congress or a Territorial Legislature || upon executive machinery of the States. The |) and spreading it. 
New States annexed for admission into the Union, or || tion at all; but under a central Government, lim ? 
tolerably oppressive to southern rights and south- 
and States formed, with the consent of the Congress, out || execute its functions that a State government has 
under any constitution establishing a government republi- ; ; ' c . . s 
States, and is provided with all the machinery for | not be maintained, nor their interests protected, in 
States, shall contain, within an area of not less than sixty 
distinguished foreign writer on American institu- || giving new guarantees to the South. Concessions 
of Representatives. 
was published by Mr. VaLLanpicHam in the Cin- || rowed, but self-derived; and it is served by its || ernment, for they ask no compromises, and will 
“And now let me add that I did say, not in Washington, The General Government does not demand its || rebellious movement, but threaten to do so, unless 
ern men, and in a public speech at the Cooper Institute, on || ,- : ; : ; 
n eee E tion, ‘* power to levy and collect taxes, duties, || sentatives, make the granting of concessions by 
reasons of the sufficiency and justice of which, before God The General Government does not call upon 
¢ ure to acknowledge, that some southern Repre- 
ative in the Congress of the United States, vote one dollar of || STCSS- It has its own courts of justice, and its | 
_ ! Log people, have nobly proclaimed their determina- 
of thousands of the merchants and solid men of the fre¢ | offenders against its laws; but it puts forth its 
inent and long-continued applause, the entire vast assem- 


blage rising as one man and cheering for some minutes. || So much as saying ‘* by your leave’’ to the State || requests are granted or refused. To such gentle- 
And I now deliberately repeat and reaffirm it, resolved, | governments. The power of the courts of the |} men I can listen with the most respectful atten- 
Con eatedie tit tact abet of Gr pone tte Nz |, United States to act on individual citizens of the || tion. To such appeals I feel like yielding any- 
menace, no public clamor, no taunts, nor sneers, nor foul || Several States constitutes a principal difference || thing, that can be yielded without a sacrifice of 
detraction, from any quarter, shall drive me from my firm || between our Government and the confederations || principle. 

purpose. Ours is a Government of opinion, not of force ; a proper which have existed in the Old World. || Mr. Speaker, Lam sure I do not misinterpret 


Union of free will, not arms; and coercion is civil war; 7 C : - . 
? - > 5 . . ? p , » 2 > > > . > » 
a War of sections, a war of States, waged by arace com- I hey have too often be en formed by indepe ndent public Sentiment at the North, when I say that 


pounded and made up of all other races; full of intellect, || States that had no honest intention of obeying || our people are ready to redress any real riev- 
of courage, of will unconquerable, and, when set on fire |) the central Government; and which, while they || ances of our southern brethren, if satisfied of their 
by passion, the most belligerent and most ferocious on the 


; lous on f readily gave upthe nominal right of command to | existence. They are willing to go further, and 
globe ; a civil war full of horrors, which no imagination the Federal head. cauti | a wo rigid: counétininas 6 raidiéee thing to 
can conceive and no pen portray.” If Abraham Lincoln is ne Be vead, cautiously reserved the power | yiel me g to mere prejudice; something 
Wise, looking'truth and danger full in the face, he will take | Of non-compliance to themselves. History calls | quiet apprehensions which they know to be 
counsel of the ‘ oid men,’ the moderates of his party, and || tous, from the fate of such confederations, to take wholly groundless. But here the question arises, 
—— peace, negotiation, concession; but if, iike the || warning. I might multiply proofs that oursisa what can we concede that will have a tendency 
oolish son of the wise king, he reject these wholesome Govern: oS O lad . . ee 

overnment of the people, and not of the States. | to settle existing difficulties? Many Republican 


counsels, and hearken only to the madmen who threaten aa ; S ; . ns : 
clastisement with scorpions, let him see to it, lest it be re- || But I wili only refer to the emphatic declaration || members of this House have manifested a dispo- 
in the preamble to the Constitution itself: ‘* We, | sition to go to the extremest verge of their prin- 


corded at last that none remained to serve him ‘save the | 
house of Judah only.’ At least, if he will forget the se- 


| a . e 
ee : || the people of the United States rdain and iples t ee , ntlemen on some com- 
cession of the Ten ‘Tribes, will he not remember and learn | peop ates, do orda ciples to meet southern gentle 


a lesson of wisdom from the secession of the Thirteen 
Colonies??? 


establish this Constitut.on.”’ | promise ground. Many southern Representatives 
i! Another mistake is, that some of us have come || profess, and no doubt feel, an anxious desire for 
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an amicable and honorable adjustment of the || 


pending controversy. —s the most yield- 


ing of our Republican friends have been unable | 


to come to an agreement with the most liberal of 


our southern brethren, upon any measure which | 


they can give us a reasonable assuraice will rec- || 


oncile any one to the Union who is threatening 
to renounce his allegiance to it Under any contin- 
gency. And why? It is because the grievances 
of which the South complain are so shadowy and 
unsubstantial that it is impossible to grasp them. 
It is because the leaders of this rebellious move- 
ment are actuated by a mad ambition, and not by 
a sense of wrong and oppression. 
the people of the South are excited by imaginary 
dangers, founded upon the grossest misrepresent- 
ations of the principles and objects of the Repub- 
lican party. Sir, it is extremely difficult to cure 


It is because | 


State of the Union—Mr. Ely. 











great and fertile region lying northwest of the 
river Ohio and east of the Mississippi. From 
1820 until 1854, it has been excluded from all our 
Louisiana purchase north of the parallel of 36° 
30’. But since the repeal of Missouri compro- 
mise, according to the decision of the Supreme 
Court it is licensed to go everywhere, in every 
rood of our territorial domain. The trath is, we 
own no territory anywhere to which you desire 
to emigrate with your slaves; hence, no conces- 
sion or guarantee of your right to take them into 
any Territory we now possess would be of the 
least practical utility to you. 

The only contest there ever has been in this 
country between freedom and slavery for suprem- 


| acy in a Territory, was in Kansas, and that has 
| long been settled. The settlement of that contro- 


| versy has left nothing to contend about, because 


imaginary evils, or dispel imaginary dangers, By | 


legislation. 

Now, sir, what are the grievances of which the 
South complains? 

1. They say the fugitive slave law is violated, 
and its execution interrupted. This is not true to 
any considerable extent, Fugitive slaves are ar- 
rested in the free States, and taken back to their 
masters every day. It is exceptional cases only 
of attempted rescue, that attract public attention. 


The present fugitive slave law is certainly obnox- | 


ious to our people, but ithas been more faithfully 
executed than any other law equally obnoxious 


which ever had a place upon our statute-books. | 


The true way of securing its more faithful exe- 
cution is to relieve it of its obnoxious features, 


and in this I will cheerfully concur. | 


Some of the northern States have passed per- 


sonal liberty bills, which are said to be in dero- | 
gation of the constitutional rights of the South. | 


To this I reply in a word: if unconstitutional 


they are void; and it is in the power of any citi- | 


zen who feels himself aggrieved by them, to have 

their constitutionality tested in the United States | 
courts. No State ought to pass unconstitutional | 
laws, it is true; but inasmuch as they are void 
and harmless if unconstitutional, they afford but 
a lame and impotent justification for an attempt 
to break up the Union. These laws have been 
long in existence. If they constituted no cause 
for a dissolution of the Union under Democratic 
Administrations,what has so suddenly aggravated 
their enormity now that a Republican Adminis- | 
tration is aboutto be inaugurated? Besides, these 


laws are not enacted by Congress, and the Gen- | 
eral Government is not responsible for them. But | 


so leng as the Union remains, the power of the 
General Government may be invoked to defeat 
and render them harmless if they transcend the 


limits of the Constitution. But destroy the Union, 
and you not only lose this check upon the legis- || 


lation of the free States to prevent the execution 


of the fugitive slave law, but you lose the fugitive | 
slave law itself, and all pretense of authority to || 


pursue your fugitives in the free States. 


| 
2. It is alleged that the southern States are | 


denied ** equal rights in the Territories,’’ and 
this is put forth as the * head and front of our 
offending.’’ I shall not stop now to discuss the 
question whether, if you were actually excluded 
from taking your slaves into the Territories, you 
would have any just right tocomplain. The fact 
is; you are not excluded. Never, since the found- 
ation of thisGovernment, have slaveholders had 
such unlimited privileges in the Territories as now. 
They have the full benefit of the Dred Scott de- 
cision, unreversed and untrammeled by subse- 
quent legislation. However erroneous Republi- 
cans may think that decision is, they have no power 
to compel the court to reverse it; no power to de- 
feat or circumventit by legislation. Ina minority | 
in both branches of Congress, we are at all events, | 
for the present, powerless to disturb it. There is 
not a foot of territory now belonging to the Uni- 
ted States to which this decision does not recog- 
nize your right totake your slaves, and nota foot | 
south of 37° north latitude in which your right is | 
not further guarantied by stringent territorial | 
legislation, 

As I have already said, never before was your | 
right of taking your slaves to the Territories rec- | 
ognized by the General Government to such an | 
unlimited extent. From the foundation of the | 
Government, slavery was excluded from all that | 





there has been no territory to which you desired 
to take your slaves. How, then, are we to settle 
existing difficulties by conceding rights in the 


| Territories of which you would not avail your- 


| selves? If we propose to reéstablish the Missouri 








compromise line, and extend it through all our 
territorial possessions, will that satisfy you? No; 
it gives you less by half a degree than 1s secured 


to you now by the territorial law of New Mexico, | 


to say nothing of the rights you claim under the 
decisign of the Supreme Court. What more can 
we offer you? You will never take a slave north 
of that line into Nebraska, Utah, Washington, or 


Dakota, if we expressly concede your right so | 


to do. 

Will the admission of New Mexico as a State, 
as recommeded by the committee of thirty-three, 
satisfy you? If I had any evidence that it would, 
I might consent to vote for the measure, strong as 
are my objections to it, on practical grounds. It 
may involve no sacrifice of Republican principle 
—I do not think it does. But the people of that 
Territory are wholly unprepared to assume the 
duties and responsibilities of a sovereign State, 
and do not even desire to assume them. These 
objections to the expediency of the measure I can- 


not waive without some better assurances than I | 


have yet received, that it will satisfy somebody, 
and have some tendency to arrest the march of 
rebellion. 

Mr. Speaker, the fact that no overture that has 
yet been made, shert of the ** Crittenden propo- 
sition,’’ has received the least favor from any- 
body threatening to secede, is evidence of the 
shadowy and unsubstantial nature of the com- 


— upon which the secession movement is 


ased. And what is it in that proposition that 
commends it to secessionists? It is that by an 
irrevocable article of the Constitution, it proposes 
to recognize, establish, and protect slavery in all 
the territory we may ever acquire for all coming 


time, in the only direction in which we ever can 


expand. It is that it prospectively establishes 
slavery in foreign territory, which we do not own, 
and have no*right to assume that we ever will 
own. This fact, that nothing short of a transfer 
of the slavery question to foreign territory will 
satisfy seceders, or those inclined to secede, 


| proves that they have no real ground of complaint 


as to the territory we now possess. 

If nothing short of such a concession as this 
will save the Union, then, indeed, is the case 
hopeless. The proposition is infinitely worse than 
the Breckinridge platform—worse than the propo- 
sition which the northern Democracy at Charles- 
ton and at Baltimore chose rather to break up their 
party than accept. It is worse, inasmuch as it 
proposes to incorporate into the Constitution, as 


| an irrepealabdle article, precisely the same principle 


which the northern Democracy refused to incor- 
orate in a party platform merely. And it is worse 
in the still more important feature, of applying 
to territory hereafter to be acquired, as well as to 
that which we now have. But for the character 
of the distinguished statesman who was induced 
to stand god-father to this monstrous proposition, 
I could not believe that it was offered for any other 
purpose but as an insult to Republicans. 

3. Again: the South complains that public sen- 
timent in the northern States is hecoming more 
and more opposed to slavery; and upon this as- 
sumption is based an apprehension that the North 
may, in process of time, become strong enough 
to amend the Constitution, so as to enable the 
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| General Government to interfere with s] 
| the States. 

Mr. Speaker, so far as public sentiment is cor 
cerned, it will be found extremely difficult 40” 
ulate and control it by constitutional amendments. 
| But so long as that public sentiment does not 

manifest itself in overt acts of aggression against 
the rights of their neighbors, what cause have 
they to complain? There are many things whiel 
the strongest Government on earth cannot do, T : 
control the consciences and opinions of men is = 
of these things. ? 

It 1s true that our people do not love or respect 
the institution of slavery. They believe, with M; 
Jefferson and Mr. Madison, that it is morally 
wrong—unjust and oppressive to the enslaved 
race. They know that it is deleterious to the 
welfare of the dominant race, wherever it prevails 
They know that it degrades, debases, eal neces 
erishes the laboring white man, while it renders 
the wealthy proprietor imperious, arrogant, and 
| Impatient of the salutary restraints of governmen, 

andlaw. Of this they have had emphatic evidence 
in the events of the eo few months—events that 
certainly do not tend to increase their respect for 
the insttution. This is no new phase of public 
sentiment at the North. From the foundation of 
the Government the northern people always have 
been opposed to slavery; they always will be op- 
posed to it. If the South regards this is as an 
evil, it is one for which, in the nature of things 
there can be no remedy. It is, at least, as harm- 
less to them in the Union as out of it. 

But while the conscience, the sentiment, and 
the judgment of the northern people have always 
condemned slavery, they have never proposed to 
interfere with it in States where it exists. On the 
contrary, they have uniformly disclaimed any 
right, intention, or desire so todo. I think it 
may be safely assumed that this doctrine, that 
the slave States have the exclusive right to man- 
age and control the institution of slavery within 
their own limits, is more universally recognized 
throughout the northern States at this time than 
during any former period of our history. The 
| thorough discussion which the slavery question, 

asa paianl topic, has undergone within a few 
years past, has had a tendency to enlighten the 
minds of the people on this point, and produce 
almost entire unanimity of opinion. The most 
radical Abolitionist will now scarcely venture to 
dissent from the proposition. Only a few days 
_ago,every Republican Representative on this floor 
recorded his vote in favor of a resolution emphat- 
ically affirming this doctrine, and disclaiming, on 
the part of his constituents, any intention or de- 
sire to interfere with slavery in the States. 

But we are told that we are not sincere, and that 
we would, if we had the power, abolish slavery 
in the States. To guard against such a contin- 
gency, the committee of thirty-three have pro- 
posed an amendment to the Constitution. Trans- 
lating its ambiguous phrases into plain English, 
this proposed amendment provides that no amend- 
ment of the Constitution, having for its object any 
interference within the States with the relation of 
| master and slave, shall originate with any free State, 
or shall be valid without the assent of every one of 
the States composing this Union. 


avery in 





|| Is it really apprehended that the people of the 


| free States may amend the Constitution in the 


| point which it is here proposed to guard? Let us 
| see how imminent this danger is? To ratify any. 
/ amendment of the Constitution, three fourths of 
| the States must concur. There are now fifteen 
slave States, and if there never should be another 
one added to the Union, we must have forty-five 
free States, or sixty States in all, before we can 
amend the Constitution in accordance with these 
| mayeeveng fears. Look upon the map, and where 
o you find the territory for the formation o! 
twenty-six new States, even if we should stretch 
out our arms, and grasp all that lies between us 
‘and the Jsthmus of Panama? aids 
Mr. Speaker, when we adopt the principle that 
"any part of the Constitution is to be made perpe'- 
way unchangeable, we advance, at a single step, 
a long way on the road to despotism. It is @ 
principle full of danger to the liberties of the - 
ple. I acknowledge the force of the argument 
advanced by the distinguished gentleman from 
Massachusetts, [Mr. Apams,] that the local insti- 
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tutions of a State ought not to be changed with- 
out the consent of its own citizens. But is the 
institution of slavery so peculiarly sacred, that no 
one notinterested in it shall even propose an amend- 
ment to the Constitution affecting it? Shall we 
hedge it round with guards and ‘guarantees that 
we withhold from all other insututions? The 


a comes more than a century too late. || 


t shalt never be said of me, that I voted to de- 
prive the people of the State of New York of the 
night of proposing such amendments to the Con- 
stutation as they may deem proper. I will never 
fail to raise my voice and cast my vote against 
such a dangerous measure; never, never. 

lu is said that the people of the South really en- 
tertain apprehensions that the Republicans are 
about to commit some monstrous outrage upon 
their rights, and therefore we ought to give them 
some constitutionai guarantee that we will not do 
what.we have never proposed to do—what we 


eels 


have always disclaimed m~ intention or desire to || 
a 


do, and what, in fact, we have no power to do, 
under the Constitution as it is. Who is respons- 
ible for these groundless apprehensions? Who 
but unscrupulous political leaders at the South, 
who have willfully misrepresented our principles 
and our purposes to their people? Knowing that 
we have no power to interfere with slavery un- 
der the Constitution, if they have succeeded in 
creating a belief, among their ignorant masses, 
white and black, that we would abolish slavery 
as soon as we came into power, would any con- 
stitutional guarantee8, that we could now give, 
disabuse their minds of this error? If, from your 
own misrepresentations, your slaves have received 
a vague impression that, with the inauguration of 
Mr. Lincoln, the day of their deliverance would 
begin to dawn, we are not responsible, and no 
concessions that we can make will remove that | 
impression. 
if compelled to ‘reap the whirlwind,”’ the fault 
is not ours, and the remedy is not in our hands. 

You may do something to remedy the false | 
impressions which your own ond and in- 
discreet statements have produced, by retracting 
them, and conceding their injustice; by telling | 
your people that Mr. Lincoln is a law-abiding | 
man, who will scrupulously respect all your con- | 
stitutional rights without, in the remotest man- 
ner, interfering with the relation of master and 
slave in your midst, and nota ‘*‘ John Brown Abo- 
liuonist;’’ that Mr. Hamlin is a white man, and 
not a ** free negro,’’ or a ** mulatto,’’ as some of | 
your leaders have alleged. You can do still more 
to allay these groundless fears by quietly submit- 
ting, like good citizens, to the administration of | 
Mr. Lincoin, until time and experience shall de- 
monstrate the falsity of the charges that you have | 
industriously circulated against him and his party | 
among your people. 

Mr. Speaker, | am satisfied with the Constitu- 
tion as it is. Ido not say that it is perfect; no 
mere work of human hands can be. But I am 
opposed te tinkering with it, especially in these 
exciting times. If it is ever to be revised and re- 
modeled it should be wheft the public mind is calm, 
and in a mood for deliberation—not when excite- 
ment and passion rule the hour. 

But if the door 1s to be thrown open to consti- 
tutional amendments, are additional guards to be 
thrown around no other rights or interests than 
those pertdining to slavery? Are no other institu- 
uons in peril than the peculiar institutions of the 
South? Sir, that great institution which is the 
parent and protector of all our institutions—the 
Government itself—is in imminent peril. It is in 
peril from a construction put upon the Constitu- 
tion by the southern States—a purely ‘‘ sectional”’ 








construction—which is now working out its per- 
nicious results in disrupting the bands of the 
Union. If the Constitution is to be amended so 
as to guard the perpetuity of southern institutions 
against remote and improbable dangers, I insist 
that it shall at the same time be so amended as to 
guard the perpetuity of the Government itself 
against this ruinous heresy of secession. It is idle 
to patch up a Constitution which binds nobody. 
if we are to amend that instrument, therefore, let 
us begin by expressly giving it some binding 
force, which the South now denies to it. Before 
we make any concessions to States which have 
seceded, or are threatening to secede, by way of | 


You have ‘‘ sown the wind,’’ and, || 
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constitutional modifications, let us at least de- 


/ mand from them an acknowledgmentanda guar- 





| now impending over us, and restore harmony to 


antee that itimposes upon them obligations which 
they cannot throw off at pleasure. 

Sir, if this rebellion at the South were based 
upon any real grievances inflicted upon that sec- 
tion by the General Government or the northern 
States, I should have high hopes of its speedy 
settlement; for I believe that the people of the 
North would hasten to redress them. God forbid 
that I should interpose any obstacle to the full 
and complete redress of any wrong, of which the 

eople of the South have just cause to complain. 
Rocewiiinn. as I do, in part, the great State of 
New York, with her three and a half million in- | 
telligent and enterprising citizens; with her vast 
and varied productions; her immense commerce, 
extending its ramifications to every State of this 
Union, and thereby giving to her a greater interest 
in its preservation than any other State, I should 
prove unworthy of the trust reposed in me, if I 
could withhold my consent to any just and honor- 
able concession that would tend to avert the dangers 


our distracted country. With the great Senator 
of that State, to whom all eyes have been turned 


ed ian a Se 
| dignity that could be hurled againstit, gentlemen 





in this hour of peril, I am in favor of conciliation, 
if you can point outany fair and honorable way of 
conciliating men who have no substantial ground 
of complaint. 

Mr. Speaker, I believe it is as much a feeling 
of pride and punctilio, as a sense of wrong or dan- 
ger, that requires to be conciliated in the border 
slave States. Something may be conceded to feel- 
ings of this kind; and I do not abandon the hope 
that a ground of compromise may yet be discoy- 
ered, upon which we may meet the people of those 
States, and stand together under the protection of 
the stars and stripes, withouta feeling of wounded 
pride on the one side, or a sacrifice of principle 
on the other. Notwithstanding my objection to 
tampering with the Constitution in these times of 
excitement, I will not say but that I might con- 
sent to vote for submitting some amendment of 
that instrument to the people, for their ratification 
or rejection, if | could see in that course a reason- 
able prospect of harmonizing our difficulties. But 
I think the most appropriate body to revise the 
Constitution, and propose amendments thereto, 
would be a convention of delegates, elected by the 
people of all the States, expressly for that pur- 
pose. If we had power now to call such a con- 
vention, [ would vote for the measure if demanded 
by the people of any of the southern States, or 
if it would be accepted by them as a peace-offer- 
ing. I have confidence in the wisdom and discre- 


| tion of the people, and should not fear to commit 





the whole subject to their hands. 

But, Mr. Speaker, while I would do anything 
that is just and right and honorable to conciliate 
the discontented, I would at the same time main- 
tain the honor, the dignity, and the integrity of the 
Government, by enforcing its authority and the 
execution of its laws. Il would not ‘‘ coerce a 
State,’’ in the true sense of that term; but I would 
coerce citizens to obey the laws, and respect 
the rights of the Federal Government. What- 


ever else I conceded, I would never concede the | 


right of any one to resist the laws, and trample 
upon the authority of the Government with im- 
punity. 

Mr. Speaker, the policy of treating this rebel- 
lious movement with this kind of indulgence and 
** concession”’ has been tried by the present Ex- 
ecutive; and what has been the result? The fullest 
license to resist the Federal Jaws, trample upon 
the Federal authority, seize the Federal prop- 
erty, and insult the Federal flag, has been con- 
ceded by the Executive from the beginning of the 
movement. The result has been a progress un- 
peretiees in the annals of revolution and rebel- 
1 


on. Never before has rebellion been treated with | 


so much indulgence by any Government. Never 
before did rebellion so thrive and flourish. Our 
Executive met it at the threshold with the theory 
that it was not to be opposed by force; that * co- 
ercion”’ was not to be resorted to. Union men 
at the South, with great unanimity, and many at 
the North, recommended and approved this pol- 
icy; while those who doubted its wisdom can no 
power to counteract it. While the General Govy- 
ernment has been quietly submitting to every in- 





Ho. OF Reps, . 


have been declaiming upon this floor against Fed- 
eral coercion, as if that were the great evil of the 
times. Rebellious forces seize our forts, arsenals, 
and magazines, our custom-houses, mints, and 
depositories of public money; and yet professed 
Union men can see nothing so much to be dreaded 
and deprecated as coercion. If the Executive at- 
tempis to introduce a few additional soldiers and 


| supplies into any fort on out southern coast, it is 


denounced as an act of ‘“coercion.”” When the 
Government property in this capital, including its 


'| official archives, is boldly threatened with seizure, 


the concentration of a few Federal troops at this 
point is deprecated as an act of ‘ coercion,’’ to 
which even Union-loving men at the South, it is 
said, will reluctantly submit. 

Mr. Speaker, while I would not condemn the 
Executive for treating froward States with all 


| reasonable forbearance, surely there is a point at 


which ‘* forbearance ceases to be a virtue.”’ | 
| see little reason to hope that this rebellious move- 
| ment will not continue to progress as it has pro- 
gressed, until the Federal Government shall man- 
ifest some disposition and some power to assert 
/and maintain its authority in the enforcement of 
| its laws and the protection of its property. If 
there is not enough of virtue and patriotism in the 
peepre to sustain the constituted authorities in 
such a course, then, indeed, is our Government 
already broken up, and our boasted Union a myth 
_and a delusion. 

I do not think, Mr. Speaker, it would be wise 
| or expedient for the General Government to inter- 
fere with the internal affairs of seceding States, 
so long as no portion of their citizens are invoking 
its aid or protection. But I think it is bound to 
defend the forts and collect the revenues in all 
| their ports and harbors with a strong hand, leav- 
ing the damnable heresy of secession to work out 
its own condemnation among the people by the 
ruinous consequences it will surely bring upon 
them. Let this be done, and let it be understood 
that the Federal Government is ready and able to 
extend its protection to loyal citizens of the seced- 
ing States when they shall invoke it, and we may 
hopefully await the result. There are thousands 
| of Union-loving men in those States, who are 
| compelled, for the time being, to yield to an over- 
ruling necessity, and submit in silence to a reign 
of terror inexorable and supreme. By and by, 
when the heavy hand of oppression shall have 
laid its full weight upon them; when intolerable 
taxation shall have consumed their substance; 
when anarchy and confusion shall have destroyed 
all security of life and property, they will begin 
to yearn for that peace and prdSperity which they 
| enjoyed under the best Government ever devised 
by the wisdom of man. Then they will increase 
in numbers from a common sympathy in distress, 
and take courage from desperation. ‘Then we may 
| look for a counter-revolution, which will hurl 
from power and consign to infamy the usurpers 
who now, clothed with a little brief and illegit- 
imate authority, are leading them on to destruc- 
| tion. 

| Mr. Speaker, some gentlemen, who are neither 
| 





secessionists nor enemies of the Union, entertain 
the opinion that the safest and best solution of our 
difficulties will be found in a peaceful separation 
of the States of this Union. In my judgment, 
this is a great delusion. You may agree to sep- 
arate in peace to-day, and to-morrow the seeds of 
war and strife wilk begin to germinate. The 
causes which produce pyre irritation while 
we remain together, will not be removed by sep- 
aration, but will be intensified in a tenfold ratio, 
and soon become a fruitful source of actual vio- 
lence and war. He who thinks that we can ami- 
cably arrange all ourdifficulties when our relations 
she Ge changed to those of aliens and foreigners 
with respect to each other, has neither studied 
| history nor human nature to advantage. The in- 
variable tendency with contiguous nations having 
no natural boundary between them, is to strife 
and war. When we superadd a difference of in- 
stitutions, and a conflict of interests difficult to 
harmonize under a common Government, this 
tendency must be greatly increased. Look at the 
history of England and Scotland. Until united 





by an accident, they were perpetually at war. 
Since that event, they have been perpetually at 
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peace. History teaches us that hostile nations 
have often been united for the purpose of putting 
an end to war and strife. But who ever heard of 
dividing a nation with a view of promoting peace 
and good will between the dissevered sections? 
You charge that the members of the dominant 
party at the North are sympathizers with John 
Brown, and in their hearts approve of his insane 
and criminal raid to Virginia. If this be so; if the 
people of the North really approve of such inva- 
sions of your territory for the liberation of your 
slaves, it must be confessed that the Union and the 
obligations it imposes have had a powerful influ- 
ence to restrain them. During its existence of 
seventy-two years there has been but this solitary 
instance of a northern man setting his foot upon 


your soil with any such purpose. If there is any | 


truth in your charges, you must owe your secur- 
ity entirely to. your political connection with us; 
to that Union and that Constitution which you 
are now madly threatening to disrupt and destroy. 

While we utterly deny your charges in this re- 
spect, and assert that not one in a thousand of 
our people ever had the slightest disposition to 


interfere with your domestic institutions; that the | 


great body of the northern people would cheer- 
fully take up arms to defend you against lawless 
invasions from any quarter, so long as we remain 
fellow-citizens of the same nation and a common 
Government, we cannot answer for your security 
when you shall become aliens and foreigners, 
When the ties of political brotherhood shall have 
been broken, and the obligations imposed by the 
Federal laws swept away, no man can say how 
soon the groundless charges which you now make 
against our people may become fearful realities. 
Our northern people are neither fanatics nor filli- 
busters, but they are men of like passions with 
ourselves; and if you will persist in making them 
aliens, you will make them alien enemies. Divide 
this Union by Mason and Dixon’s line, and when 
the causes of irritation which now disturb our har- 
mony shall have culminated, as too soon they 
will, in open war, John Brown raids across the 
border, now abhorred by our people as criminal 
and treasonable, will become legitimate belligerent 
enterprises. If these two sections of our Union 
should ever become separate and belligerent Pow- 
ers, (which God forbid!) it is no disparagement 
to your courage or your military prowess to say 
that you cannot withstand the hordes that will 
come down upon you from the populous North, 
to overturn your institutions by the power of the 
sword. As the Goth and the Visigoth swarmed 
forth from the great northern hive to overrun all 
southern Europe, during the middle ages, so will 
the teeming millions of the North swarm forth to 


overrun your fair land, when that dreadful day | 


shall come. God grant that it may never come ! 
God grant that reason may resume her sway over 
the minds of men, now drunk with passion, and 
that with returning reason they may return to 
their allegiance to the best Government that 
Heaven ever vouchsafed to man! God grant that 
our glorious Union may yet be saved without the 
effusion of one drop of American blood, or the 
sacrifice of a single principle essential to render 
ita blessing to the people of every portion of your 
common cowitry, and to their posterity forever. 


STATE OF THE UNION. 


‘ we . % rT 
SPEECH OF HON. J. R. BARRET, 
OF MISSOURI, 
In rue House or Representatives, 
February 21, 1861. 

The House having under consideration the report from 
the select committee of thirty-three— 

Mr. BARRET said: 

_ Mr. Speaker: In 1783, George Washington, 
in a letter to the Governors of the several States, 
used the following language: 

** There are four things which I humbly conceive are 
essential to the well-being, | may even venture to say to 
the existence, of the United States as an independent 
power: 1. An indissoluble Union under our Federal head. 
2. A sacred regard for public justice. 3. The adoption of a 


proper peace regulation. 4. The prevalence of that pacific 
and friendly disposition among the people of the United 


States which will induce them to forget their local politics | 


and prejudices.” 


Ln 1787, acting upon this advice from the Father | 


State of the Union—Mr. Barret. 


of his Country, whom to love was the delight of 
the whole nation, the people of the United States, 
in order to form a more perfect Union, establish 
justice, insure domestic tranquillity, provide for 


the common defense, promote the general wel- | 
fare, and secure the blessings of liberty to them- || 


selves and their posterity, did ordain and estab- 
lish our blessed Constitution. To say that those 
who formed that sacred instrument were good and 
| great, is not enough. They seemed inspired from 
above—special messengers from the very throne 


of self-government. 


The Constitution, asa peace regulation, would, || 


| in all things, be complete; and the Union thus 
formed, under one Federal head, would be indis- 
soluble, if there existed a sacred regard for pub- 
lic justice and such a friendly and pacific feeling 


among the people as to induce them to forget their | 


, local politics and prejudices. 

George Washington seemed impressed with this 
idea when, in 1796, he, in the most affectionate, 
solemn, and earnest manner, warned his coun- 
trymen against every attempt to alienate one por- 
tion of the people from the rest, and enjoined upon 
all the constant loveof liberty, and especially the 


the palladium of our political safety and prosper- 
ity. 


In utter disregard of the warnings and injunc- 


tions, in direct conflict with the spirit of the Con- 
| stitution and the principles of public justice, a 
| party was formed in the North, founded entirely 


} 


avowed object of making war upon southern in- 


} 


| apon geographical discriminations, was directly 


| made, which endangered, even at that early day, | 


| the very existence of the Union. It may be well 
to call attention to the views of Mr. Jefferson, 


| upon this proposition and the party making it, | 


| as he is one of the fathers of the Republic, to whom 
| this anti-slavery party now delight to refer. 
In a letter to Mr. Monroe, of March 3, 1820, 
he says: 
“The Missouri question is the most portentons one which 
| ever threatened our Union. In the gloomiest moment of 


| the revolutionary war, I never had an apprehension equal 


” 


| to that I felt from this source. 


| In his writings, volume seven, he says: 


**' The question is a mere party trick ; the Jeaders of Fed- | 


| eralism, defeated in their schemes of obtaining power, by 
| rallying partisans to the principle of monarchism—a prin- 
ciple of personal, not of local division—have changed their 


|| tact and thrown out another barre] to the whale. They are 
| taking advantage of the virtuous feeling of the people to | 


} 


effect a division of parties by geographical lines; they ex- 


pect that this will insure them, on local principles, the ma- | 
jority they could never obtain on principles of Federalism.” | | 


| Ina letter to Mr. Adams, January 22, 1821, he 


| says: 
** What does the holy alliance, in and out of Congress, 


| mean to do with us on the Missouri question? And this, | 


by the way, is but the name of the case; it is only the 
John Doe and Richard Roe of the ejectment. The real 


question, as seen in the States afflicted with this unfortu- | 


nate population, is, ‘are our slaves to be presented with 
freedom and a dagger?’ For, if Congress has the power to 
regulate the conditions of the inhabitants of the States with- 
in the States, it will be but the exercise of that power to 
declare that all shall be free.”’ 
| In a letter to La Fayette, November 4, 1823, 
he says: 
* On the eclipse of Federalism with us, although not its 
| extinction, its leaders got up the Missouri question under 
the false front of lessening the measure of slavery, but with 
the real view of producing a geographical division of par- 
ties which might insure them the next President.” 


| To Mr. Holmes, April 22, 1820: 


‘*T have been among the most sanguine in believing that 


| our Union would be of long duration. I now doubt it much, 


and sce the event at no great distance, and the direct con- 
sequence of this question. My only comfort and consola- 


| tion is, that I shall not live to see it; and I envy not the 
| present generation the glory of throwing away the fruits of 
| their fathers’ sacrifices of life and Tortune, and of rendering 


desperate the experiment which was to decide, ultimately, 
whether man is capable of self-government. This treason 
against human hope will signalize their epoch in future 
history as the counterpart of the mode! of their predecessors. 

“This momentous question, like a fire-bell in the night, 
awakened me and filled me with horror. I considered it, 
at once, as the Knell of the Union. It is hushed, indeed, 








for the moment; but this is a reprieve, only, not a final sen- 
tence. A geographical line, coinciding with a marked prin- 
ciple, moral and political, once conceived and held up to 
the angry passions of men, will never be obliterated ; and 
every new irritation will mark it deeper and deeper.”’ 


| upon local politics and prejudices, and with the | 


stitutions. And in 1820, upon the application of | 
|| Missouri for admission as a State, an issue, based 
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For peace and for the Union, the South unor 
this question made a compromise of their rights 
which even the Constitution would not justify, : 

But this compromise did not secure ease. I 
wasa ‘* reprieve only,’’ and nota“ final sentence ; 
It was but a temporary success of sectionalism 
which encouraged more thorough organization’ 
On the 30th January, 1832, the Anti-slavery So. 
ciety of New England was formed. This was =f 
association, not professedly political, having for 


y | its object the abolition of slavery by moral means 
| of the Eternal; bearers of the high and holy mis- |! / 
sion of teaching to all the earth the true doctrines | 


The delightful amusement of witch-burning had 
been played out, and so industrious and puritan. 
ical a people could not remain idle. In 1848, these 
humanitarians, assisted by politicians, succeeded 
in getting up another national agitation, which 
once more threatened the Union, until peace was 
restored by the compromises of 185. Afterwards 
a union of the politicians, with the various anti. 
slavery societies, formed the Republican party 
an organization wholly sectional in its character, 
determined upon effecting the ultimate extinction 
of slavery, regardless of plighted faith and na- 


| tional obligations. 


This party is now under the management of two 


| distinct classes. The first is composed of the out- 
j | and-out, red-mouthed Abolitionists, who believe 
preservation of the unity of the Government, as 


that it is the right and duty of every slave to cut 
his master’s throat. These are the bold and des- 
perate men who attempt to carry out practically 
the great leading ideas and moving principles of 
the Republican party. They are men who would 


|| have rejoiced to see John Brown President, Hin- 


ton Rowan Helper Vice President, and Dred Scott 
Chief Justice of the Supreme Court of the United 
States. 

Mr. KILGORE. I desire to ask the gentle- 
man a question, 

Mr. BARRET. Iam unwilling to be inter- 
rupted. After concluding my remarks, I will 


| answer any questions the gentleman may desire 


to ask. 

Mr. KILGORE. I wanted to ask if the gen- 
tleman includes all the members of the Republican 
party in that category? 

Mr. BARRET. I decline yielding the floor. I 
say most prominent among this Abolition class, 


| are preachers of the Gospel, men making pretense 
| of much true piety and Christian charity. 


** When devils will their blackest sins put on, 
They do suggest at first with heavenly shows,” 

* How smooth and even they do bear themselves! 
As if allegiance in their bosoms sat, 
Crowned with faith and constant loyalty.” 

“ They are meek, and humble mouth’d ; 
They sign their place and calling, in full seeming, 
With meekness and humility.” 


They carry the Bible in their hands, religion on 
their tongues, and hell in their wicked hearts. 
The second class is made up of cunning and am- 
bitious politicians. Believing it necessary to their 
success, they have succeeded in forming sectional 
parties—parties distinctly northern and southern, 
slavery and anti-slavery; and to this end they 
have employed with marked effect, the wicked, 
reckless, and lawless fanaticism of the Aboli- 
tionist; and while they appropriate the service to 
their own purposes, they would have us believe 
that they condemn the servants. From this sec- 
ond class of managers proceed all the artful plat- 
forms, so cunningly devised as to reveal just 
enough to hold the Abolitionist, and to conceal 
just enough to catch the more moderate, and the 
good men who are sometimes found in the Re- 
publican party. 

I shall say nothing of the small demagogues 
and pitiful pettifoggers who make themselves 
SO prominent now in the hour of party success. 
They are but the light, surface material, drawn by 
the Republica current from every eddy. They 
are without size and substance, and float upon the 
tide; because its influx may raise, while its re- 
flux can never lower them. : 

Under this management, the Republican party 
has combined States against States, and arrayed 


section against section, until, by the power of 


numbers, by a sectional plurality, led on by party 
drill, and by the stimulus of pay and rations, 
and under the inducement of coveted honors, fat 
salaries, and the sweets of patronage, place, and 

wer, and at the same time penetrated and fired 


with the delicious idea that they were moving 1n 
the cause of human rights, and of the equality of 


man, } 
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man, have succeeded in getting possession of the || 


General Government. : 5 Ay 

The South, the defeated section, believing that 
this geographical party, in its very nature, isinim- 
ical to them, and that their main object in taking 

nossession of the Government is to use all its 
jowers and patronage in carrying out their lead- 
ing idea—which must result in the complete sub- 
jugation of the South, and the destruction of their 
institution of slavery—have become alarmed, and 
they ask for further guarantees of their safety. 
They ask only their rights under the Constitution, 
but they want such explanatory umendments as 
will prevent the pervertion of that instrument into 
the means of their own destruction. 

Now, what is that leading idea, and have the 
southern people any cause for fear? In 1859, 
Mr. Sewarp said of the Republican party, of 
which he is the acknowledged leader and origin- 
ator: 

«The secret of its assured success lies in the fact that 
it is a party of one idea—the idea of equality; equality of 
all men, before human tribunals and human laws, as they 
are equal before divine tribunals and divine laws.” 


On previous occasions he had used similar lan- 
guage. At Buffalo, in 1856, he said: 


“<1f all men are created equal, no one can rightfully ac- 
quire or hold dominion over, or property in, another man, 
without his consent. If all men are created equal, one man 
cannot rightfully exact the service or the labor of another 
man, without his consent. The subjugation of one man to 
another by force, so as to compel involuntary labor or ser- 
vice, subverts that equality between the parties which the 
Creator established.” 


In the Senate, on the 11th of March, 1850, he 
said: 

* Allthis is justand sound ; but assuming the same prem- 
ises—to wit, that all men are equal by the law of nature 
and of nations—the right of property in slaves falls to the 
ground; for one who is equal to the other cannot be the 
owner of property of that other. But you answer that the 
Constitution recognizes property in slaves. It would be 
sufficient, then, to reply, that the constitutional obligation 
must be void, because it is repugnant to the law of nature 
and nations.”’ 


These sentiments had been proclaimed by the 
Anti-Slavery party in every convention, and they 
were not only not disclaimed by the party at 
Chicago, but emphatically reasserted in the fol- 
lowing resolution: 

“That the maintenance of the principles promulgated in 
the Declaration of Independence, and embodied in the Fed- 
eral Constitutio)), ‘that all men are created equal; that 
they are endowed by their Creator with certain inalienable 
rights ; that among them are life, liberty, and the pursuit of 
happiness: that to secure these rights, Governments are 
instituted among men, deriving their just powers from the 
consent of the governed,’ is essential to the preservation of 
republican institutions.’’ 


To this bold enunciation of the real Abolition 
doctrine of the party some timid man made objec- 
tion; but this objection was soon dispelled by that 
ap leader of the party, Mr. Giddings, of Ohio. 

fe would not allow any dodging, and advocated 
the resolution with feeling. He said, and truth- 
fully: - 

“The Republican party was founded on this doctrine of 


negro equality; that it grew upon it, and existed upon it. 
When you leave this truth out, you leave out the party.” 


Mr. Curtis, of New York, in advocating the 
resolution, declared: 


“That the words were truths by which the Republican 
party lives. and upon which alone the future of this coun- 
try in the hands of the Republican party is passing.” 


in the nomination and election of Mr. Lincoln, 
the future of this country did pass into the hands 
of the Republican party upon the doctrine of ne- 
gro equa ity Judging from his speeches, we 
must regard Mr. Lincoln as the very embodiment 
of the sentiments of Mr. Giddings and Mr. Cur- 
tis, and of the Abolition party generally. Listen 
to his words at Chicago, in 1858: 


‘* My friends, I have detained you about as long as I de- 
sired to do, and have only to say, let us discard all quib- 
bling about this man or the other man, this race, that race, 
and the other race being inferior, and therefore must be 
placed in an inferior position, discarding our standard which 
we have left us; let us discard all these things, and unite 
as one people throughout the land, until we shall once more 
stand up declaring that all men are created equal.” 


He makes it still stronger in the same speech: 


«My friends, I could not, without launching off upon 
some new topic, which would detain you too Jong, con- 
tinue to-night. i thank you for this most extensive au- 
dience you have furnished me to-night. I leave you, hoping 
that the tamp of liberty will burn in your bosoms until there 


shall be no longer a doubt that all men are created free 
and equal.’ 


j 
} 





| for a verbatim report of the speech:”’ 
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Afterwards, at Galesburg Mr. Lincoln said: 

*<T believe that the entire records of the world, from the 
date of the Declaration of Independence up to within three 
years ago, may be searched in vain for a single affirmation, 
from one single man, that the negro was not included ia 
the Declaration of Independence.” 


Mr. Lincoln will not be content with an admis- 
sion of the abstract equality of men, but wishes 
to reduce it to practice. 
September 16, 1856, contains the following, which 
is prefaced: ‘* We are indebted to Mr. Lincoln 


“That central idea, in our political opinion, at the be- 


| ginning was, and until recently continued to be, the equal- 


ityof men. And although it was always submitted patiently 
to whatever inequality there seemed to be as a matter of 
actual necessity, its constant working has been a steady 
progress towards the practical equality of all men. 

** Let past differences as nothing be ; and with steady eye 
on the real issue, let us reinaugurate the good old central 
ideas of the Republic. Wecan doit. The human heart is 
with us; God is with us. We shall again be able, not to 


declare that all the States, as States, are equal, nor vet | 


that all citizens, as citizens, are equal; but renew the 


broader, better declaration, including both these and much | 


more, that all men are created equal.’’—Speech at banquet 
in Chicago. 


On the 10th of October, 1854, at Peoria, Illinois, 
he used the following language: 


* What do say is, that no man is good enough to govern 
another man without the other’s consent. I say this isthe 
leading principle, the sheet anchor, of American republi- 
canism. Our Declaration of [Independence says: 

*** We hold these truths to be self-evident: that all men 
are created equal; that they are endowed by their Creator 


with certain inalienable rights ; that among these are life, | 


liberty, andthe pursuitof happiness. That to secure these 
rights Governments are instituted among men, deriving their 
just powers from the consent of the governed.’ 

**T have quoted so much at this time merely to show that, 
according to our ancient faith, the just powers of Govern- 
ments are derived from the consent of the governed. Now, 
the relation of master and slave is pro tanto a total violation 
of this principle. The master not only governs his slave 
without his consent, but he governs him by a set of rules 
altogether different from those which he prescribes for him- 
self. Allow all the governed an equal voice in the Govern- 
ment; and that, and that only, is self-government.’’— 
Howell's Life of Lincoln, p. 279. 


The stump orators in slave and free States all | 
advocated the claims of Mr. Lincoln upon this | 


doctrine of negro equality; and prominent among 
these was a Dutch upstart, who went from city to 
city, insulting the people of this country by ex- 
plaining to them their Declaration of Independ- 
ence. If that Declaration did not mean to place 


| the negro upon an equality with the white man, 





this is his opinion of that sacred instrument. I 
quote his own words: 


‘There is your Declaration of Independence, a diplo- 
matic dodge, adopted merely for the purpose of excusing 
the rebellious colonies in the eyes of civilized mankind. 
There is your Declaration of Independence, no longer the 


sacred code of the rights of man, but a hypocritical piece | 


of special pleading, drawn up by a batch of pettifoggers, 
who, when speaking of the rights of men, meant but the 
privileges of a set of aristocratic slaveholders, but styled 
it ‘the rights of man’ in order to throw dust in the eyes of 


| the world, and to inveigle noble-hearted fools into lending 


them aid and assistance. There are your boasted revolu- 
tionary sires, no longer heroes and sages, but accomplished 
humbuggers and hypocrites, who said one thing and meant 
another; who passed cvunterfeit sentiments as genuine, 
and obtained arms, and money, and assistance, and sym- 
athy, on false pretenses! There is your great American 
Revolution, no longer the great champion of universal prin- 
ciples, but a mean Yankee trick—a wooden nutmeg—the 
most impudent imposition ever practiced upon the whole 
world.” 


Mr. Speaker, there are in the Declaration of 
Independence many self-evident truths. Why 


should the Chicago platform contain that one con- | 
Was it the expression of a | 


cerning equality? 
sentiment honestly entertained, or was it a mere 
pretense to draw the honest elector into the sup- 
port of the party by false pretenses? 

But they say these principles, promulgated in 
the Declaration; are of are. in the Consutution. 
The Declaration announces the fact that all men 
are created equal, and entitled to life, liberty, &c. 
The Constitution returns the fugitive slave to his 
master. Is this a case of principle, promulgated 
in the one and embodied in the other? Then, for 
which are the Republican party: for the promul- 
gation or the embodiment? 

Sir, I do not believe in that interpretation of our 
bill of rights. Our forefathers, in the promulga- 
tion of a great international principle of human 
freedom, never intended to establish a law para- 
mount to the Constitution itself, declaring their 
own slaves entitled to their freedom,and themselves 
law-breakers in holding them in bondage. That 


GLOBE. 


The Illinois Journal, of |) ism, has become the equality of the negro with 








| are not prepared for this, they must get out of the road. 
* * 
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there should be a prejudice against slavery in the 
minds of northern men, is but natural; and for it 
I make due allowance. But that prejudice has 


| grown into a sickly sentimentality; into a wild, 


wicked, and dangerous fanaticism; into a social 
and political disease; a great national curse. And 


| now, the cardinal doctrine, the great leading cer- 


tral idea, the fundamental principle of Republican- 


the white man. Hence the persistent denunciation 
of slavery in the States; hence the establishment 
and encouragement of underground railroads; 
hence the personal liberty bills; hence the bloody 


| strife in Kansas; hence the devilish raids upon 


our border; hence the incitement to civil war, and 
the excitement of servile insurrection. 

The Republicans believe that whether promul- 
gated by the Declaration, or embodied in the Con- 
stitution, the negro is the equal of the white man, 
and entitled by the higher law to his freedom; that 
slavery is the sum of all villainies; that thieves 
are less amenable to the moral code than slave- 
holders; ‘* that slavery is a sin against God and 
a crime against man, which no human enactment 


| or usage can make right; and that Christianity 


and patriotism alike demand its abolition.’? They 
believe, with Mr. Sumner, that— 

* Slavery is a wrong so grievous and-unquestionable, that 
it should not be allowed to continue; nay, that it should 
cease at once ; nay, that a wrong so transcendent, so joath 
some, so direful, must be encountered wherever it can be 
reached; and the battle must be continued without truce or 
compromise, until the field is entirely won.’ 

That itis the object of the aac party to 
abolish slavery in the States, 1 need only read 
from the organs and leaders of the party, and from 
Mr. Lincoln himself. 

The Chicago Democrat, of the 11th of August, 
1860, is suggestive: 


** Blair is a Republican of the radical school. He is a 


| Republican of the Seward, the Sumner, and the Lincoln 


school. He believes in making the States all free. He be 
lieves slavery to be an evil and a curse, and that the duty 
of the Federal Government is to prevent its extension. 

‘© While the great doctrine of the duty of the Federal Gov 
ernment to make ‘ the States all free’ thus receives indorse 
ment in a slaveholding State, shall the Republicans of the 
free States lower their standard of principle? 

“The day of compromising, half-way measures, has gone 
by. The people are determined to force the politicians up 
to the point of making the States all free. If the politicians 
Unless they do, they will be run over.” * * 

“The year of jubilee has come! Already is the child 
born who shall live to see the last shackle fall from the 
limbs of the slave on this continent. Universal emancipa 
tion is near at hand. 

** The only class of people who are standing in the way 
of the accomplishment of this great work are the office 
hunters—the fossils and the flunkeys of the North. ‘They 
cannot, or will not, see that the path of duty is the path of 
safety ; and they prefer party to principle. Such men would 
have the Republican party in the tree States lower its stand- 
ard, and pretend not to be devoted to the extinction of sla 
very everywhere, while our gallant Republicans in the slave 
States are winning victories upon this very principle, in 
the face of the slave power. 

‘But the great heart of the Republican masses revolts 
against such hypocrisy and such truckling. They throw 
their banner to the breeze, inscribed with Lincoln's glori 
ous words, ‘ The States must be made all free ;’ and under 
it will march on to victory after victory, conquering and to 


| conquer. 


In October, 1855, Mr. Sewarp said: 


** Slavery is not and never can be perpetual. It will be 
overthrown either peacefully and tmwfully under this Con- 
stitution, or it will work the subversion of the Constitu 
tion together with its own overthrow.’ 


Helper,in a work indorsed by sixty-eight mem- 
bers of this Congress, has fully exposed the inten- 
tions of his party. He says: 


“But we are wedded to one purpose, from which no power 
can divorce us. We are determined to abolish slavery at all 
hazards, in defiance of all opposition, of whatever nature, 
which it is possible for the slaveocrats to bring against us. 
Of this they may take due notice, and govern themselves, 
accordingly.”’—Page 149. 

** Abolition is but another name for patriotism, magna- 
nimity, reason, prudence, wisdom, religion, progress, jus- 


| tice, and humanity.”’—Page 118. 


*'The oligarchs say we cannot abolish slavery without 


| infringing on the right of property. Again we tell them we 
* 7 * 


do not recognize property in man, * 

*“Impelied by a sense of duty to others, we would be 
fully warranted in emancipating all the slaves at once, 
without any compensation whatever to those who claim 
to be their absolute owners.’’—Page 123. 

‘¢ Of you, the introducers, aiders, and abettors of slavery, 
we demand indemnification for the damage our lands have 
sustained on account thereof: the amount of damage is 
$7,544,118,825; and now, sirs, we are ready to reccive the 
money, and if it is perfeetly convenient to you, we would 
be glad tohave you pay itin specie. [t will not avail you, 
sirs, to parley or prevaricate. We must have a settiemene 
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Our claim is just, and overdue.”” = * * * * «i 
is for you to decide whether we are to have justice peace- 
ably, or by violence ; for, whatever consequences may fol- 
low, we are determined to have it, one way or the other. 
Do you aspire to become the victims of white non-slave- 
holding vengeance by day, and of barbarous massacres by 
the negroes at night: 


APPENDIX 


*« Would you be instrumental in bringing upon yourselves, | 
your wives, and your children, a fate too horrible to con- | 


tempiate ? Shall history cease to cite as an instance of un- 
exampled cruelty the massacre of St. Bartholomew, be- 


State of the Union—Mr. Barret. 


ment to the Constitution, providing for the ulti- 
mate extinction of slavery throughout the land. 
Abolition of slavery, Sirestie or indirectly, is 
demanded by the people of the North. Menhigh 
in authority, leaders of party, preachers, teach- 
ers, editors, judges, lawyers, law-makers, State 
and national, openly avow it; and no scheme has 


| yet been suggested, however unconstitutional; no 


cause the South shall have furnished a more direful scene | 


of atrocity and carnage? Now, sirs, you must emancipate 
them, [slaves, ] speedily emancipate them, or we will eman- 
cipate them for you.”’—Pages 126, 128. 

“The great revolutionary movement which was set on 


j 


foot in Charlotte, Mecklenburg county, North Carolina, | 


May 20, 1775, has not yet terminated, nor will it be, until 
every slave in the United States is freed from the tyranny 
of his master.’’—Page 95. 

“But we are wedded to one purpose, from which no 
earth!y power can divorce us. We are determined to abol- 
ish slavery, at all hazards, in defiance of ali opposition, of 
whatever nature which itis possible for the slaveocrats to 
bring agatast us, Of this they may take due notice, and 
govern themselves accordingly.”’—Page 149. 

“ The pro slavery slaveholders deserve to be at once re- 
dnueed to a paraliel with the basest criminals that lie fet- 
tered within the ceils of our public prisens.’’?—Page 158. 

** Nocpportunity for inflicting a mortal wound in the side 
of slavery shall be permitted to pass us unimproved. Thus, 
terror-engenderers of the South, have we fully and frankly 
defined our position. We have no modifications to pro- 
pose; no compromises to offer; nothing to retract. Frown, 
fret, foam, prepare your weapons, threat, strike, shoot, 
stab, bring on civil War, dissolve the Union. Sirs, you caa 
neither foil nor intimidate us ; our purpose is as firmly fixed 
as the eternai pillars of heaven; we have determined to 
abolish slavery, and, so help us God, abolishit we will.”— 
Page 187. 

Asearly as 1837, Mr. Lincoln seemed as sound 
on some of these propositions as Helper. He was 
then a member of the Illinois Legislature; and on 
the 12th of January Mr. Ralston introduced the 
following resolutions: 


** Resolved hy the Gencral Assembly of the State of Illinois, 
That we highly disapprove of the formation of abolition 
societies, and of the doctrines promulgated by them. 

* Resolved, That the right of property in slaves is sacred 


_ Republican members of this Congress, 


} 
i 
|| 


to the slavehoiding States by the Federal Constitution, and | 
that they cannot be deprived of that right without their | 
consent”? | 


Mr. Lincoln voted against them. 


Journal, p. 243.) In 1839, still a member of the 


(See House 


. - . 1} 
Legislature, he voted against the following reso- | 


lution: 


wirat it is clearly prohibited from doing directly ; that itis | 
the openly declared design of the Abolitionists of this nation | 
to abulish slavery in the District of Columbia, with a view | 
to its ultimate abolishment in the States ;’’ * = Pie 


“and that, therefore, Congress ought not to abolish slavery 
in the District of Columbia.’’— House Journal, p. 126. 

Such votes, such expressions, by the President 
elect and his-party, leave us no longer in doubt 
as to their intentions; and what Mr. Clay said of 
the anti-slavery party in 1838, is true of the Re- 
publican party in 1861. We have only to insert 
New Mexico, in place of Florida, to make the 
application complete: 

* With the Abolitionists, the rights of property are noth- 
ing; the deticiency of the powers of the General Govern. 
ment are nothing; the acknowledged and incontestable 
powers of the States are nothing ; civil war, a dissolution of 
the Union, and the overthrow of the Government in which 


are concentrated the fondest hopes of the civilized world, 
are nothing. 


A single idea has taken possession of their | 


_ranks of the Republican ‘party. 


plan has yet been attempted, however wicked and 
infernal, which looked towards the freedom of a 
negro, which has not met with approval in the 
Many of that 
party believe that the design of John Brown was 
founded in the deepest wisdom and benevolence, 
and executed in unrivaled heroism, integrity, and 
self-forgetfulness; that his life was a complete 
success, his death an unparalleled and most hon- 
orable triumph; that the blood of John Brown 
appeals to God and humanity against slavehold- 
ers; that the heart of this nation, and of the civ- 
ilized world, will respond to that appeal in one 
defiant shout: *‘ resistance to slaveholders is obe- 
dience to God.”’ 

John Brown was a true, practical Republican. 
He considered the negro an equal of the white 
man. He believed slavery a sin against God, 
and a crime against man. He believed in the in- 
surrectionary and bioody schemes promulgated 
by the distinguished Republican Hinton Rowan 
Helper, and cordially indorsed by sixty-eight 
He be- 
lieved with the Republicans of Natick, ‘‘ that it 
was the rightand the duty of slaves to resist their 
masters, and the right and duty of the peaple of 
the North to incite them to resistance, and to aid 
them in it.”? Theodore Parker says: 


** John Brown sought by force what the Republican party | 
works for with other weapons ; the two agree in the end, | 


and differ only in the means.” 


I know that there are many members of the 
Republican party who blame John Brown. Of 
such I may say: 

** They know the right, and they approve it, too; 

Condemn the wrong, and yet the wrong pursuc.”’ 

The Republican party has one million eight 

hundred and fifty-eight thousand two hundred 


| voters in the North, and only twenty-seven thou- 
“That the General Government cannot do indirectly, | 


sand and thirty-two voters in the South. Itcould 
hardly be more sectional. They have gained pos- 
session of the Government. As to what will be 
their policy, we can judge only from the senti- 


| ments expressed by their leaders and their party 


| 


| 
| 





minds, and onward they pursue it, overlooking all barriers, 
reckless and regardiess of consequences. With this class | 
the immediate abolition of slavery in the District of Colum- | 
bia, and in the Territosy of Florida, the prohibition of the 
removal of slaves from State to State, and the refusal to 
admit any new States comprising within their limits the in- | 
stitution of domestic slavery, are but so many means con- 
ducing to the accomplishment of the ultimate but perilous | 
end at which they avowedly and boldly aim, are but so | 
many short stages in the long and bloody road to the distant 
goal at which they would finally arrive. Their purpose is 
abolition, universal abolition—peaceably, if they can; for- 
cibly, if they must.”’—.@ppendiz Globe, vol. 7, p. 355. 

1 know that many of the Republican part 
shrewdly disavow any intention to interfere di- 
rectly with slavery in the States. It would be too 
great a strain of the higher law, even, to justify 
so flagrantan outrage. But the same ebject can 
be accomplished indirectly. Admit no more slave 
States. Then, according to Mr. Sumner, ‘‘slaver 
will die, like the poisoned rat, of rage, in his hole.” 
Create dissatisfaction among the slaves in the 
border States; induce them to seek refuge in the 
free States; prevent their recapture and return, by 
personal liberty bills; and slave property will be 
thus rendered so insecure, unprofitable, and even 
dangerous, in the border States, that they will rid 
themselves of it; and once free, it isexpected that 
those States will codperate in making an amend- 








| 


} 


organs. 

On the 13th day of August last, Mr. Sewarp 
used the following language, which, from him, 
and under the circumstances, is full of meaning: 

** What a commentary upon the wisdom of man is given 


| in this single fact that, fifteen years only after the death of 
| John Quincy Adams, the peopie of the United States, who 


hurled him trom power and trom place, are calling to the 
head of the nation, to the very seat from which he was 


|| expelled, Abraham Lincoln, whose claim to that seat is 


that he confesses the obligation of that higher law which 
the sage of Quincy proclaimed, and that he avows himself, 
for weal or woe, tor life or death, a soldier on the side of 
freedom in the irrepressible conflict between freedom and 
slavery.”’ 

He afterwards said: 

**] tell you, fellow-citizens, that with this victory comes 
the end of the slave power in the United States.’’ 

Helper, on page 183 of his book, reduces this 
sentiment of his distinguished leader into a more 
practical shape. He says: 


* Once for all, within a reasonably short period, let us 
make the slavehoiders do something like justice to their 


| negroes, by giving each and every one of them his freedom 


and sixty dollars in current money.” 
The wheels of Government are to be moved 


| witha high hand. For years have we been warned 


| of this intention. 


| 


| 


| 


| 
| 
} 


i 


Mr. Sewarp said, in the Sen- 
ate, March 3, 1858: 
“ Let the Supreme Court recede. Whether it recede or 


not, we shall reorganize that court, and thus reform its po- 
litical sentiments and practices, and bring them into har- 


| mony with the Constitution and the Jaws of nature.” 


Massachusetts, through one of herdistinguished 
Senators, [Mr. Witson,] sustained this doctrine: 

‘© We shall change the Supreme Court of the United 
States, and place men in that court who believe, with its 
immortal Chief Justice, John Jay, that our prayers will be 
impious to Heaven while we support and sustain human 
slavery.”’ . 

Through one of her Representatives, [Mr. Bur- 
LINGAME,]| She has gone even further: 


** When we shall have elected a President, as we will, 
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| who will not be the President of a party, but the tritn,..., 
| the people, and after we have exterminated a fi amet 


; ‘ ew ° 
faces from the North, then, if the slave Senate wil; Pea 
way, we will grind it between the Upper and nether an 


| stones of our power.’? 

| From these and many like expressions of the 

| leaders of the Republican party, the southern Der 
le have concluded that the administration of M . 
incoln will abolish slavery in the District of (,. 

lumbia; that they will prevent inter-State a 

trade, restrict slavery in all the Territories sg 

ganize the Supreme Court, and put the Govern. 
oe actually and perpetually on the side of fre... 

I know that it is claimed that the Only object of 
the Republican party is to prohibit slavery in th. 
Territories. And,according to the gentleman from, 
| Ohio, [Mr. Suerman,] no sane man would for q 
moment suppose that slavery could ever go north 
of 36° 30’, and hence the only practical issue was 
| as to the existence of slavery in New Mexico. 
| This, then, is a statement of the case. Two dif. 
| ferent forms of labor exist in this country, bond 
and free. The Constitution does not prescribe, o- 
proscribe, either, for the Territory of New Mex. 
|ico. The people of the South claim the right ty 
| take their bondmen into New Mexico. The peo- 
ple of the North deny the existence of any suc, 
| right. Upon a fair submission of this question to 
| the voters of the whole country at the election in 
November last, there were, in the free States, 
1,574,091, and intheslave States, 1,257,195—totai, 
| 2,831,286 voters, who were of opinion that a citi- 
| zen of the United States had a right to take his 
| bondmen into New Mexico, or any other Terri- 
tory of the United States; while there were in 
the free States 1,858,200, and in the slave, 27,032, 
voters—total, 1,885,232, who were of a different 
opinion. This opinion of the South had already 
been sustained by a decision of that august tri- 
bunal, the Supreme Court of the United States, 
which, by the very Constitution, is a codrdinate 
branch of this Government, and its decisions are 
| final, and the supreme law of the land. There are 
not more than seven slaves now in New Mexico, 
and such are its climate and soii that it cannot pos- 
| sibly be a free State; and yet, the gentleman from 
Ohio considers the question of slavery in New 
Mexico the all-important one upon which, as he 
| says, the Union is being disrupted, and State after 
| State is going out. 

Was it the whole end and aim of the Repub- 
| lican party to make this Territory free? Was 
| it for this that nearly three million people placed 
| themselves upon sectional ground, and arrayed 
North against South?) Was it for this that they 
| went through with a protracted, expensive, and 
laborious canvass? Was it for this that they 
brought about a sectional agitation, a hostile feel - 
ing, which threatens the very existence of tle 
Union? Wasit for this that they sought the pos- 
session of the General Government, and the reor- 
ganization of the Supreme Court? I deny that 
such a respectable number of Republicans even, 
however excited, however prejudiced, could be so 
greatly moved by so pitiful an object. If the posi- 
tion of the gentleman from Ohio be correct, the 
existence of the Republican party is dependent 
upon the status of New Mexico on the slavery 
question, and the determination of that would, asa 
matter of course, put an end to the politics of that 
party, and to the party itself. ; 

The gentleman from Ohio is not the only dis- 
tinguished Republican who believes that the sole 
object of his party is the prohibition of slavery 10 
| the Territories; nor do I stand alone in the opin- 

ion that, if that be true, the party must soon cease 
to exist. Mr. Bates, of Missouri, a prominent 
candidate before the Chicago convention for Pres- 
| ident, thus spoke in the rotunda at St. Louis, 
| August 10, 1856: 
| «The Republican party is not a mere array of men. Itis 
a hasty agglomeration made up of the odds and ends of 
| every other party that ever existed at the North. Mr. Sew- 
ARD, ever an eminent Whig and unquestionably a man of 
ability, is one of its leaders. He was that distinguished 
Whig, he is that distinguished Republican. At the N orth, 
whole slabs of the American party have united with the 
new organization, and it is now animated by an ardenten- 
thusiasm which furnishes proof of its transitory nature. In 
proportion to its ardor will be the shortness of its life. Its 
only aim is the prohibition of slavery in the Territories; 


and even if it should succeed in accomplishing its object 
by a congressional enactment, its whole force and vitality 








| would be exhausted in the effurt, and it would decline.” 
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Of this party, Mr. H. Winter Davis, the dis- || 
dagulaeed member from Maryland, and a candi- || 
date for the Vice Presidency in the Chicago con- 
yention, spoke as follows, in this House, January 
6, 1857: 

«“ The Republican party was a hasty levy en masse of the 
northern people to repel or revenge an intrusion by north- 
ern votes alone. With its occasion it must pass away. 
Within two years, Kansas must be a State of the Union. 
She must be admitted with or without slavery, as her peo- 
ple prefer. Beyond Kansas, there is no question that is 
practically open. I speak to practical men. Slavery does 
not exist in any other ‘Territory ; itis excluded by law from 
several, and not likely to exist anywhere ; and the Repub- 
lican party has nothing to do, and can do nothing. It has 
no futdre. Why cuynbers it the ground ?”” 

No, Mr. Speaker, a party organized under such || 
circumstances, composed of such materials, an- 
nouncing such sentiments, fighting such battles, || 
must have an object far beyond the prevention of || 
slavery in a Territory where it can never exist. 

Sir, the restriction of slavery in the Territories 
is but one of the means. The great end to be ac- 
complished is, as Mr. Lincoln says, the ultimate 
extinction of slavery. At any rate, the South | 
fears that this is the object, and that the whole 
power and patronage of the Government will be 
used in its accomplishment; and moved by this 
fear, and by actual wrongs, the cotton States, 
exercising the right claimed by Massachusetts in || 
1814, and afterwards upon the annexation of 
Texas, have thrown off their allegiance to this 
Government and declared their independence. 

It is not to be denied that the seceding States, 
yea, the whole South, have been subjected to a | 

long train of abuses by the anti-slavery party. || 
An incessant war has been made upon them, || 
because slaveholders; their constitutional rights 
have been denied them; their slaves constantly || 
interfered with; and laws made for their protec- 
tion have been purposely obstructed; and now, it | 
would seem to be the purpose of this anti-slavery | 
Republican party, not only to destroy the value || 
of $4,000,000,000 worth of their property, but to 
convert it into the means of their own destruc- 
tion. In vain have they warned the northern 
people against this unholy crusade; in vain have | 
they remonstrated against the obstruction of the || 
laws; in. vain have they appealed to the geierous 
sympathies of their brethren, asking only for the 
peaceful enjoyment of rights guarantied by the || 
Constitution. Their warnings, remonstrances, 

















and appeals, have been answered only with re- 
porn injuries, Wrongs like. these, if inflicted 
y the Government, would be just cause for revo- 
lution. Such grievances could only be redressed 
by a resort to arms. But this Government has 
done no wrong. There is no complaint against 
the Government. On the contrary, all unite in 
the opinion that itis the best form of government 
ever instituted among men. The southern con- 
federacy have adopted it; and now, after our dis- 
memberment, it is the ae plan of government 
upon which there is the slightest hope for a re- 
construction. 

But besides, the Government has provided a 
mode of redressing the grievances which this sec- 
tional minority has imposed upon the South. The 
very election which’ raised a sectional President 
into power, manifested the existence of a national 
conservative element which insured a constitu- 
tional check upon his administration, and its cer- 
tain termination at the end of fodr years. An 
opposition which, if united, could have defeated 
that election, could surely have protected them- 
selves, under the Constitution and in the Union, 
against the aggressions of any sectional minority. 





| country the direst of all calamities, is a remedy 


| slave property more secure, or in any manner 


| should fasten upon the Government the doctrine | 
| of the higher law, and emplo 


| slavery, then would we make war, not against 


| the flag, the honor of this great nation. 


| about us. 


business in all its branches. 


| which, but for them, would in a few days place 





Under these circumstances, | now enter my 
solemn protest against the action of the secedin 
States. It was, in my opinion, unwise and self- 
ish, an irreparable injury to themselves, an act 
of cruel injustice to the middle and border slave 
States, and to the General Government, and of 
gross ingratitude to a million and a halfof gallant 
men in the North, who have made every sacrifice 
and dared every danger in support of the Consti- 
tution and in defense of southern rights. Has it 
ever recurred to our precipitate brethren of the 
South that those northern friends, like themselves, 
owe allegiance to their respective States, and that, 
by secession, they leave a noble army of northern 
conservatives, with all their valor and devotion, 
to be swept down by the assaults of resistless 
numbers, to rise no more forever? By this hasty 





| his party voted unanimously against its considera- 
| tion. At that time the border slave States occupied 
| a position for effective interference; but the rejec- 





act, they have forced upon the border States the | Carolina, Alabama, and Mississippi, combined; 


fearful alternative of submission, on the one hand, 
to a power which could at any moment override 
all their rights; or rebellion, secession, and civil 
war, on the other, which, in their exposed posi- 
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| and for her future greatness she looks to the North, 
| to the South, to the East, and to the West. Sir, 
| Missouri was born of the Union; she was rocked 
| in the cradle of the Union; she has grown up, 
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tion, would be their utter ruin, In my judgment, || lived, and prospered in the Union, and she loves 
such a respectable number of States, so vast in || the Union with unceasing devotion; but not a 
extent, with a population so large, and an inter- |! Union of the North with a fragment of the South, 
est so great, were entitled to some consideration || but the Union as our fathers made it—a Union of 


at the hands of those States for which, in all their | 
struggles against northern aggression, they had || 
been a cloud by day and a pillar of fire by night. 

But this disunion, while it may bring upon the | 


for no evil, real or imaginary. It cannot render 


perpetuate it. It yields up forever the equal par- 
ticipation in the Territories by the slave States, | 
while it furnishes no greater protection for sla- 
very where it exists. In the Union, the South, 
with a minority North, were stronger than even 
a united South could possibly be out of the Union, 
with or without arms. The cotton States should, 
therefore, have remained in the Union. Then, 
if this northern party—formerly Abolition, now 
Republican—should attempt to reorganize the 
Supreme Court, and make of it a machine to sus- 
tain their bad morals and worse politics; if they 


all its patronage 
and power in an organized and direct attack upon 


the Government, but against its enemies; then 
might we fight, under the Constitution, against 
those who would subvert it; fight for this beau- 
tiful capital, hallowed in its very name, location, | 
and in all its associations; fight for the archives, 





But, whether secession, disunion, revolution— | 
call it what you will—be right or wrong, is not | 
now the question. It exists; it is all around and 
It has shocked and unsettled every 
department of the Government, and paralyzed 
Its baleful influence 
has spread sorrow and gloom, disaster and desti- 
tution, over the whole land. 

The question now is: what shall be done to re- 





all the States in one grand and glorious Republic. 
Thus situated, thus interested, Missouri claims 


| the right tg criticise the conduct of sister States, 


North and South. But, if the doctrine of coercion 


obtain, and the attempt be made to whip the cot- 
| ton States into self-government, then Missouri 


will be found side by side with the other border 
slave States in armed resistance. And I now say 
to our northern friends, beware. And I say this 
not in a spirit of menace, but of solemn warning. 

Long before the 6th of November, South Car- 
olina declared that she would not submit to the 
election of a sectional President. This was treated 


| as'an idle threat; and the taunting reply was, that 


out of the 
When Congress assembled, and it be- 


South Carolina could not be kicke 
Union. 


| came evident that she would secede, and would, 


most likely, be followed by all the other cotton 
States, the country was suddenly awakened to 
the real danger, and was at once convulsed with 
fear. In the Senate, and in this House, commit- 
tees were constituted, of able men, and the many 


| propositions looking to the safety of the country 


| were laid before them, but nothing of a practical 


nature was accomplished. In the emergency, all 
eyes are turned to the distinguished Senator from 

ew York, believing that he who had raised 
could easily rule the storm. After many long 


| weeks of painful anxiety, that Senator comes for- 


store peace, happiness, and prosperity? Who | 


can, who will save the country from the threat- 
ened doom ? 

The gentleman from Ohio [Mr. Suerman] ap- 
pealed to the border States to “‘arrest the tide, 


us in hostile array against each other.”’ Believing 
that the border States, free and slave, understood 
practically this question of slavery, about which 
the pestiferous States of South Carolina and Mas- 
sachusetts only theorize, | took upon myself the 
responsibility of calling those States together, 
that they might counsel with each other. 

The committee appointed by those States agreed 
almost unanimously upon a plan of adjustment; | 


but when that plan was in substance proposed in || 


the House of Representatives, the gentleman and 


tion of a proposition so reasonable, so just, weak- 
ened their confidence in their northern brethren. 
And that confidence was not in the slightest re- | 
stored by the gentleman from Ohio, when, in a | 


ward and coolly tells us that all th's is nothing 
more than might be expected; that in two orthree 


|| years, when the lightning-flash and the thunder- 


clap have subsided into a perfect calm, he ma 


/recommend something in the shape of a small 


Franklin rod forthe protection of the people. Like 


_a physician called to see a patient, writhing, al- 
| most, with the agonies of death, he furnishes no 


remedy for relief, but delivers a very learned lec- 
ture on the subject of pathology in the sick room. 
The dayger increases; State after State goes out; 
‘©The Union mustand shall be preserved,”’ is the 
borrowed eloquence of every Republican orator. 
The Government is disrupted, and civil war threat- 
ens the destruction of thirty million people and to 
cover the whole land with desolation, Our rulers 


| tell us that ma wish to test the strength of the 


Government; that they wish to see whether we 
have any Government at all. Commerce is de- 
stroyed, manufactures ruined, and business of all 
kinds prostrated; until the people, the rightful 
sovereigns of the nation, the suchen of the Gov- 


| ernment, and its rulers, are reduced by despera- 


tion to the humble position of petitioners, and, by 
thousandsand by tens of thousands, they earnestly 
ask their own servants for concession, for com- 
promise, for peace; to all which, they receive the 
| slighting reply that it is very likely that Mr. Lin- 
coln will adhere to the Chicago platform. And 
now, when the dreadful issue is forced upon us, 
| and the question is: ** Union or no Union; Con- 
stitution or no Constitution; Government or no 
| Government; country or no country;”’ the Pres- 


speech ‘alternately gentle as the dews and as || ident elect says that “there is nothing wrong;”’ 


boisterous as the thunder,”’ he accompanies his |! 


pleas for peace with a recommendation of war, 
and meets all propositions of conciliation with 
promised adherence to the Chicago platform. 

It is difficult to tell what these border States | 
willdo. The clections lately held are no proper | 
indices of their intentions. Having large inter- 
ests involved, they take time for consideration. 
Although not consulted by the cotton States, the 
choose to consuit one another. But let the Nort 
be assured of one thing: that those border States 
are unanimous in the opinion that this is a proper 
occasion for the settlement of this pest question 
of slavery, now and forever. 

But, sir, while I can speak for no other, I can 
say but little even for my own State. Missouri 
one, the ea center of this nation; 
she lies in the very highway of civilization, and | 
in the march of empire. She now contains a 
white population equal to that of Florida, South | 





that “ nobody is hurt;’’ *‘ keep cool;”’ ‘* there’s 
| no crisis; and if there is, it is all artificial;’’ while 
| his Premier amuses himself and entertains the 
Senate by spinning cunning rhetoric into point- 
less platitudes and useless generalities. 
Republicans, I once more give you warning. 
You bane complete control of this Contmes and 
in your hands rests the destiny of this nation. 
Your Chicago platform is not a panacea for all 
the ills which now afflict us. It was made in time 
of peace and prosperity, and not in time of revo- 
lution and adversity. It was intended only as a 
basis of party action, and admirably adapted to 
party ends. Whatif it should now be abandoned, 
utterly destroyed? Your Greeleys, your Sew- 
| ards, your Giddingses, could easily make for you 
| another, and far better suited to the times. And 
now let me remind you that the election of your 
candidate for President was not the adoption of 
| your platform. The disruption of the Democratic 
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party, the dissatisfaction with the present Admin- 
istration, and that restless spirit which always de- 
sires change, contributed to your success in pro- 
curing a plurality of the votes for your sential. 
while there was a majority of nearly a million | 
against your platform. 

But you say the flag has been dishonored, the 
Constitution violated, the Union endangered, the 
Government defied; and you cry for war, and in- 
voke the potential arm of Federal power to avenge 
all wrongs and enforce obedience. You forget 
that this isnotaGovernmentof force. The Union, 
so necessary to the establishment of the Govern- 
ment, was founded in the affections, which are 
stronger to bind a people together than any writ- 
ten Constitution or confederated authority. While 
this Government thus formed is all-powerful for 
good, it is impotent for evil. It was made for com- 
mon defense and general welfare; but the Consti- 
tution does not provide for making war upon the 
very power that gave the Government existence. 
What if the misguided people of Charleston, in a 
moment of precipitation and excitement, did open 


ruin ten million of the noblest race on earth, under 
the pretext of benefiting about one third that num- 
ber of the most degraded? Shall this free, glori- 
ous, happy America throw away all her grand 
achievements, and tear from her brow the wreath 
| of science, commerce, politics, and war, and no 
_ longer stand forth the loveliest of all the nations? 
Shall this model Republic, having no model on 
| earth, cease forever to be an example worthy of 
| study and imitation? These are important ques- 
| tions, and you alone can decide them. AsI have 
before said, you hold in your hands the destiny 
of this great nation. 

The formation of the Union by the adoption of the 
Constitution was celebrated with deep, passion- 
| ate enthusiasm throughout the original colonies. 
‘** *Tis done, we have become a nation,’’ was the 
exultant boast of the whole people. And that was 
| but the dawn of the day which promised glory and 
, happiness to all our America. A few months ago 
| that day was at noontide, and we in the full reali- 
| zAtion of all its blessed promises. If now, in our 
| calamity, the same spirit of concession, compro- 
a fire upon their portion of a common flag? What || mise, and patriotism, which formed the Union, 
if they had blotted out the star which represents || should secure its preservation and its establish- 
their own State—South Carolina? You now tol- || ment for all time as the palladium of our political 
erate in your ranks hundreds of men who, but a || safety and prosperity, and if that proud bird of 
few years ago, marched under a flag with only || liberty should once more take his flight, bearing 
sixteen stars. Your Vice Presidentelect has made || the sacred motto of ‘‘ E Pluribus Unum,’’ in let- 
speeches under such a flag. Your respect for the || ters of ever-living light, the whcle earth would be 
Constitution has greatly increased of late. It was || illuminated with joy and gladness. Theloud shout 
a distinguished Republican who, buta short time || of a freeman’s exultation would break from the 
ago, pronounced that Constitution the fountain of || deep forests of Maine, and mingle with the har- 
all our evils, And for years your party has taught || moniousstrains of gratitude wafted over the golden 
obedience to the higher law, and not to the Con- | lains of California. Thirteen infant colonies re- 
stitution of the United States, | Joiced over the birth of this nation; thirty-four 

But, all at once, you have become great lovers || grown up States, empires within themselves, with 
of union. You abuse disunion in others, while | their thirty million people, will rise up in one 
| 





you tolerate men in your ranks who were wiiling || grand, national jubilee over its preservation. But 
to let the Union slide; men who have declared that || if, in spite of all appeals, and regardless of all ob- 
they considered the Union a lie, an imposture, a || ligations, partisan feeling and small politics shall 
covenant with death and an agreement with hell. || overrule concession, compromise, patriotism, be 
If you so love the Union, why will you not do || assured that whole columns of curses, rising from 
something to save it. Since there is no longer a || the bosoms of an agonized and outraged people, 
question in regard to slavery in the Territories, || will ascend to Heaven against those would not 
the Republican party would have to fall back upon || save, as against those who would destroy, a na- 
its abolitionism but for this Union question. And || tion’s happiness, a nation’s prosperity. 
now, while they regard disunion asthe bestmove || Mr. Speaker, there are many propositions in 
ever made towards abolition, they find it neces- || the hands of this committee of thirty-three which 
sary, for political effect, to pretend much devotion || would restore peace to this country, and I have 
to the Union. But the other day, one of the Re- || done all in my Lanhde ower to secure their adop- 
publican leaders said, ‘* we can win on Union, but || tion. I have had the honor of being taunted by 
we cannot win on compromise.’’ Have we come || men from the North, and men from the South, as 
to this? Our difficulties are not to be adjusted, || a Union-saver. Would that it were in my power, 
the Union is not to be saved, because the party in || by aword, by a vote, by any act, by any sacrifice, 
power wishes to convert the very distresses of the || to save this beautiful and holy house of our 
country into political capital. | fathers; and that I could thus win this proud title, 
Sir, we have indeed fallen upon strange times. which, though bestowed in derision, is a title 
But yesterday we were told that Governments || worth dying for; worth having lived for. 
were instituted among men, deriving all their just |} emma 
powers from the consent of the governed. That, 
inasmuch as the negro had not given his assent | 
to this Government, his enslavement is a sin | 
against God, and a crime against man. Now, || 
this is a Government of force, of supreme power, i| 
of which even the consent of the white man forms 
no constituentelement. But a short time ago we 
were told by the Senator from New York that, 
between free and slave labor, there was an irre- 
pressible conflict; now he says, “ that the differ- 
ent forms of labor, if slavery was not perverted 
to purposes of political ambition, need not con- 
stitute any element of strife in the Confederacy.”’ 
But a short time ago we were told that it was ne- 
cessary to protect the Territories from slavery, 
and to drive back the slave power which was 
threatening the invasion even of the free States. 








STATE OF THE UNION. 


SPEECH OF HON. S8. 8. BLAIR, 
OF PENNSYLVANIA, 
In rHE House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
February 23, 1861. 


The House having under consideration the report from 
the select committee of thirty-three— 


| Mr. BLAIR said: 

| Mr. Speaker: There seems to me a strange 
| anomaly in our politics. In the clashing opin- 
| ions of these troublous times, all of every shade 
| 
| 
| 
| 
} 





of political sentiment appear to unite in the praise 

\| of the Government of the United States; with one 

|| consent its structure is pronounced to be better 

|| adapted to the spirit of our people, than any that 

Now, says the great leader of the Republican || could be docaol. This is the testimony which 
party, ‘* there is no fear of slavery anywhere; and || an experience of three quarters of acentury bears 
the protection of the Territories from slavery has || to the wisdom of its framers, and which we have 
ceased to be a practical question. | been accustomed to expect would be strengthened 
Gentlemen of the Republican party, this is no || as years increase. Itsecures the largest.share of 
time for trifling; no time for diplomacy; no time | personal liberty, consistent with public order, to 
for promoting political dogmas, and advancing 1 all within the sphere of its operations; and al- 
partisan interests; no time for trying to preserve } though abuses do creep into its administration, 
| 


doubtful political consistency. Questions of grave || yet, they will be certain, sooner or later, to yield 
moment force themselves upon you. Shallasac- || to the corrective forces of our free institutions. 
rifice be made of our house, race, lineage, and | But while these encomiums are on the lips of all 
blood, for those of a strange clime? Shall every || alike, we find that one party, in open rebellion 
seven white men cut each other’s throats for the | against its authority, iso ized to destroy it by 
sake of one negro? Will you disregard all ties || force of arms; another aan change its consti- 
of consanguinity, and use all your endeavors to || tution; and yet a third threatens to revolt, unless 
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| it shall be altered to suit their views; whilo 
\| fourth, in opposition to all, demand its mrenerva, 
_ tion and perpetuity as our fathers made it, The 

enemies of the Government, bold, cunning, and 
impetuous, have usurped the powers of the peo 
ple in six of the States, with organizations ex 
tending into others, and embracing within its cir. 
cle men into whose hands the most sacred public 
trusts have been committed by their confidino 
countrymen. They have, by force, and by the 
basest treachery that ever stained the earth, be. 
come possessed of forts and other property of the 
nation, purchased at a cost of over seven million 
| dollars, for the common defense of all. They hayo 
| taken our guns and turned their fire on the flag of 
the nation, thus far, with perfect impunity. In the 
face of these dire events, whata spectacle do we 
present to the world? Will the generations tha: 
are to succeed us believe that at such atime we 
sat out a whole winter with these guns still pointed 
| at us, trying how far we might g° to comply with 
| the demands of traitors, and what new securities 
we might devise for the protection and spread of 
human bondage? 

Sir, when we came here in December, I hoped 
to see the patriots of the North and South stand- 
ing together in firm concord, and uniting their 
counsels for the preservation of the Union in its 
| integrity. I thought they might all agree to pro. 
| vide whatsoever legislation might be deemed necd- 
ful for the prompt and vigorous execution of the 
laws; and was prepared, and am still prepared, to 
| forget all the irritations of mere aang Arey 
| join hands with every man willing to avow his 
unqualified devotion to the country. And that 

was the desire which prevailed among those with 
whom I am politically associated. Animated by 
| this hope, I need not say that I was pained when 
the honorable gentleman from Virginia [Mr. Bo- 
TELER] introduced his resolution changing the 
accustomed order of procedure by referring that 
portion of the President’s message touching the 
troubles in South Carolina and other States, to 
| a select committee of thirty-three. I desired 
that Congress should appeal to the people for the 
maintenance of the Constitution and the laws, 
which were threatened by malcontents with de- 
struction, and thought that, however well meant 
| his endeavor, the result would be hurtful to the 
harmony of the country. I have seen nothing in 
| subsequent events to change my opinion. If we 
had voted down the resolution and all others of 
like character—and the Union men were strong 
enough for that—we would have had before the 
public mind the naked issue, Union or Disunion; 
| you would have almost instantly aroused from 
| its profoundest depths the Union sentiment, in the 

hearts of the people—the real hidden strength of 
| the nation. To meet any great crisis like this, it 

is essential that the public spirit should be called 
forth; but following in the footsteps of the Ad- 
ministration, which was without policy, without 
unity, struck with the paralysis of wavering res- 
olution, and distracted by fears and timorous 
doubts, we failed in that important work. 

A new issue has been made up—a false and 
distracting one; not union or disunion; but new 
guarantees toslavery ordisunion. From that day, 
slavery has soneod almost to keep court within 
the temple of the nation: where, from far and 
near, men have come to do her the reverence 0! 
right loyal liegemen. The public mind has been 
taught to entertain the fatai hope that some vague 
thing, called compromise, is to do the work which 
loyal hearts stood ready to accomplish. Propo- 
sitions of great diversity in form, but all, or nearly 
all, looking to the national recognition of slavery, 
were showered upon us for many days; and the 
gentlemen from the disaffected States on the com- 
mittee, as we are informed, after it had been de- 
termined that slavery should not have a roving 
commission over Mexico and Central America, 
refused further official intercourse with their co!- 
leagues; who, themselves divided and distracted, 











which, it appears, had the sanction of the ma- 
jority. Thus it is, sir, that in this great effort to 
win over the enemies of the Union, we have suc- 
ceeded oniy in distracting its friends. 

It seems to me, Mr. Speaker, that we have not 
yetgrappled with the living issue that is before us; 
we have been telling the people that this question 
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of disunion, of anarchy, must be looked squarely 
in the face; and yet the House and the Senate and | 
the Administration have, up to within one week 
of our adjournment, been looking at it askance, 
casting atit butan occasional, furtive glance, while i] 
we amuse ourselves in the endeavor to reopen a | 
discussion already exhausted and irrevocably 
closed by the solemn verdict of the people. Sir, || 
the only question that an man can ask this day || 
js: shall the will ofa oy according to the | 
forms of the Constitution, be successfully thwarted || 
by an organized conspiracy in the minority? The | 
problem which is uppermost in the minds of the | 
people, allexperience shows, must be first solved, | 
before they will direct their attention to other less || 
interesting investigations. It is alaw—which, if | 
but obeyed, wililead to success—to seize firstupon || 
the greatest good that is within our reach, and to | 
combat first the greatest evil that encougjer#our || 
progress. eh | 

The people are at this time more deeply con- | 
cerned in establishing the fact before the nations: 
of the world that the Government of the United || 
States is a real living power on the earth, than in 
adjusting the details of policy. It is no time now 
to be higgling with the demands of faction in the 
State, when faction has drawn the sword against 
the State itself. Faction must be put down. 
Treason must first be subdued before its pretexts 
can be safely considered. We cannot dally with 
it but at the peril of the nation’s honor, which is 
the nation’s life. It asserts the principle that the | 
people of any one State may, in the exercise of a || 
rightspringing from the Constitution, atany time, 
with cause or without cause, withdraw from the 
Union, absolve themselves from al] obedience to 
its laws, and erect in our midst a foreign inde- 
pendent government, such as they may choose to 
adopt, whether it be a republic, a constitutional | 
monarchy, or an absolute despotism. If this be || 
urue, then, however mortifying and humiliating 
to our natienal pride, however destructive of all | 
our claims to the respect and confidence of en- 
lightened nations, we must bow to the necessity | 
of acknowledging it with becoming grace. Bitter || 
as may be the cup, we cannot pass it from us, but || 
must drink it to the dregs. We must quietly give | 
up every fort and arsenal in the seat oa States, 
take down the stars and stripes, and salute with | 
respect the palmetto, the pelican, and the rattle- 
snake. If secession is constitutional, then, sir, 
we are bound, yea, bound by our oaths, to recog- 
nize these States as foreign sovereignties as fully 
as we recognize the sovereignty of England or of | 
France; our future intércourse with them must 
be regulated by treaties and the law of nations. 
But, sir, if there is no such right, we cannot, we 
dare not, recognize it, or even seem to recognize 
it, however slightly or obliquely. The Constitu- 
tion and the laws must be enforced. 

The right of secession is a political theory of 
modern growth. It looks upon the Constitution 


|| gations to the other. The sacred instrument it- 
| self declares its character as a Constitution for the || 


| ratified by the people, not by a oa act of all, | 
| but at different times, by those o 


| ple in the several States no more lessens its force 


| and ee organizations detract from the ob- 
1 
| the State constitution. 


'| that the Government of the United States is an 


|| resolution that was ree Sr by the convention 
| which formed it, declare 


| and that resolution was fully carried out in the 


| Carolina and her confederates. It is for us to say 
| whether its foundation is on a rock, or on sand 





as but a league or compact between independent 
States, and that the Government which it estab- 
shes is but an agent of the several States in- 
trusted with the execution ofcertain powers, which 
may be revoked and annulled by any State, as 
the interest, convenience, or whims of its people 
may determine; and that, after such revocation, 
the State resumes its original independent sover- 
eignty. Its first fundamental error is, that the 
States composing this Confederacy ever Were in 
pacenss of separate independent sovereignty. 
Vhen South Carolina sent her delegates to Con- 
gress, she was still a colony of Great Britain, | 
never having assumed to exercise the high pow- 
ers of a sovereign; and her delegates, like the dele- 
gates of all the other colonies, met only to consult 
for the public safety, but found the pressure of 
events so strong that they were of necessity com- 
pelled, as united colonies, to assume the powers 
ofa sovereign nation. It was as united colonies 
that sovereignty was assumed, by which they 





were able to vindicate the independence of the Uni- | 
ted States. This league, or Chatdarecy: though 
itself declared to be perpetual, not being a Gov- 
ernment which operated on the people directly, 
but upon the States, gave place to the Constitu- 
tion, which established a Government, not a 
league. It was established by the people, in pre- 


cisely the same way that they established their || itself, was fit, likewise,to govern the country. We | 
State governments; and in all matters confided to || simply let the panic die out; we did nothing, 
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its jurisdiction by the Constitution, it claims the || 


State constitution claims his obedience in all mat- | 
ters within the jurisdiction of the State. Each 
government is supreme within its own sphere; so 
that neither can absolve the citizen from his obli- 


obedience of the citizen in the same way that the 
| 
} 


og of the United States. It was not ordained || 
y the deputics of sovereign States, as is pro- 

fessed by the Montgomery constitution. It was 
the several 
States; but the fact that it operates upon the peo- 


as a Government for the whole people, than does 
the division of the people of a State into county 


i} 
| 


ligation of t 





e citizens of each of them to obey 


We do not claim, as the secessionists charge, | 
| 


unlimited sovereignty. Such a thing has no ex- | 
istence, either in State or Federal government; 
indeed, the very secret of our power is found in | 
the distribution of sovereignty, of that portion of 
it which concerns the general welfare; such as 
war, commerce, treaties, alliances, to the Federal 
Government; that which more intimately affects 
the social system, to the State governments. From 
the foundation of the Government till recently, 
the idea was never entertained that our Constitu- 
tion was but a league of States. About the first 


‘*that a national Gov- 
ernment ought to be estublished, consisting of a 
supreme legislature, judiciary, and executive,” 


great work of the convention. A national Gov- 
ernment was formed, and it is for us to say || 
whether it shall be preserved, or whether it shall 

go down, ignominiously, at the bidding of South 








or stubble. Its supremacy must be preserved by || 
a firm, temperate, and just execution of the laws || 
in every portion of the country. It must not be 
enervated, and thereby dishonored, by the faintest | 
actual or implied recognition of this heresy of 
secession. 

But others tell us that the only effectual way 
to preserve the Government is by a compromise. 
Now, there are thousands of people who tell us to 
compromise, who seem to attach no definite idea 
to the word. When reminded tha®Congress can 
only execute its powers by the enactment of laws 
for the remedy of evils, without telling us what 

articular line of action we should take, in breath- 

ess anxiety they advise us to ‘‘do something.” 
Nobody seems to know what particular *‘ some- 
thing ’’ it is wise to do. The country is actually 
ina panic. Some persons, alarmed by unusual 
events, without waiting to take counsel of reason, 
would madly rush on almost any extraordinary 
enniade; tty ence notandcare not. Weallremem- 
ber how, last winter, the whole country was panic- 
stricken by John Brown’s lawless invasion at 
Harper’s Ferry; or, rather, how it was seized upon 
by desperate politicians to alarm the fears of the 
people; and although it would have been pun- 
ished by the ordinary operation of legal proceed- 
ings, yet, under the influence of panic, extraor- 
dinary measures were resorted to, which all now 
admit to have been unwise ,and which, ultimately, 
cost the State of Virginia more money to watch | 
Brown, at Charlestown, than it cost the British 
Government, for the same length of time, to watch 
Napoleon on the Island of St. Helena. These 
extraordinary movements, aided by the fierce 
attacks in Congress on the Republican party, as 
being responsible, produced such a state of alarm 
in the country that, €verywhere, the Union meet- 
ings called on the Republicans to disband their 
organizations and * do something ”’ for the salva- | 
tion of the Union. But, sir, instead of yielding 





to the clamors of panic, the Republicans, in the 
strength which conscious rectitude imparts, pro- 
ceeded to the proper business of legislation and 
convinced the country that a party which, stand- 
ing nobly by its principles, was able to govern 


| 
and || 
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our fidelity to principle has been rewarded by the 
confidence of the country, which has given us 
the administration of the Government. And now, 
again, a mad and foolish panic is diligently nour- 
ished, under which six States—from South Caro- 
lina to Louisiana—have been forced out of the 
Union by the same alarmists. Has the world, 
Mr. Speaker, ever witnessed such an exhibition 
of mad and wicked folly? 

Some of these States, since the origin of the 
Government, and all of them since their organi- 
zation into State governments, have quietly en- 
joyed the advantages of a Union, to which they 
are indebted for whatever of consequence they 
possess, and yet in an hour of unreasoning mad- 
ness, have leveled the forces of destruction against 
that Union itself. 

They seize upon its public buildings, upon its 


| treasure in the mint, and appropriate to their own 


uses the hospital which the benevolence of the 


| Government had dedicated to its disabled seamen. 


Montesquieu has a chapter of three lines in his 
Spirit of Laws, to illustrate his idea of despotic 


| power. He tells us— 


‘**When the savages of Louisiana are desirous of fruit, 
they cut the tree to the root and gather the fruit; this is an 
emblem of despotic government.”’ 

While the illustration does justice to the selfish- 
ness of despotism, which regards the ruler as the 
State and the people as the subjects of his abso- 
lute will, it reminds us, in the light of the events 
I have mentioned, that many of the more enlight- 
ened successors of the aboriginals of Louisiana 
have not much improved either on the wisdom or 
humanity of their predecessors. Do they, with 
any reason, expect to gather and long to enjoy 
the fruits of Union—independence, security, and 
strength—by destroying the tree which bears 
them? No,sir. All men everywhere pronounce 
them mad. They have been hurried by their 
leaders into excesses and troubles for which there 


| is but one remedy under heaven, and which, if 
| we will only be equal to our duty and possess our 
| hearts in patience, will certainly be applied; and 


that is, the expulsion of the conspiring leaders 
from power by the slow but certain return of the 
people to reason and reflection. Sir, the men who 
deliberately sacrifice the public order to their self- 
ish ambition, will in turn become the victims of 
the very disorders which they have brought about. 
If history has its logic, it has itsavenging justice 
too. 
3ut shall the Government do nothing? Well, 
sir, I think there is one branch of the Govern- 
ment has been already used to do a good deal. 
Heads of Departments, sworn to maintain the 
onstitution and the laws of the United States, 
have openly and secretly used the opportunities of 
office for the overthrow of the country. Disgrace- 
ful engagements have been made with men in arms 
against the Government, to leave the strongholds 
of the country in a defenseless condition. Inas- 
much, however, as confidence in the integrity of 
that arm of the Government has been much im- 
proved of .Jate, let us hope that the future will 
show it to be well founded. But shall not Con- 
gress enact some laws relative to slavery, which 
can be called a compromise, with these men, in 
order to bring them back to the Union? Bring them 
back! Sir, they are not outofthe Union. Their 
paper resolves are nullities; and when you thus 
recognize South Carolina and otherStates as outof 
the Union, you admit that its laws have no force 
within their limits; and by an inevitable conse- 
uence, you are forced to justify the seizure of the 
forts and arsenals. If South Carolina is ont of 
the Union, she had a right, by the law of nations, 
to seize them, and to fire upon the American flag. 
Contrive as you please to devise compromises for 
what you call reconstruction, and as a condition 
precedent to them all, you are confronted with 
this humiliating concession which you are forced 
tomake—that South Carolina rightfully disgraced 
your flag, and that she may do so again at any 
future time. Sir,in this hour of peril I turn a 
willing ear to the voices of departed patriots. [ 
listen submissively to one of the wisest, greatest, 


and nobiest of men. When South Carolina re- 
belled, in 1833, because she disliked the tariff 
laws, John Quincy Adams, chairman of the Com- 
mittee on Manufactures, in his report, says: 
“The subscribers believe, thercfore, that the ground us- 


ge 
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‘State of the Union—Mr. Blair. 


sumed by the South Carolina convention for usurping the || States. I think that, as the President has always 


sovereign and limitless power of the people of that State, 
to dictate the Jaws of the Union, and prostrate the legisla- 
tive, executive, and judicial authority of the United States, 
is as destitute of foundation as the forms and substance ot 
their proceedings are arrogant, overbearing, tyrannical, and 
oppressive. ‘They believe that one particle of compromise 
with that usurped power, or of concession to its pretensions, 
would be a heavy calamity to the people of the whole Union, 
and to none more than to the people of South Carolina them- 
selves. That such concessions by Congress would be a dere- 
liction of their highest duties to the country, and directly 


lead to the finai and inevitable dissolation of the Union. | 


With the usurpations of the South Carolina convention, 


there can be no possible compromise. They must conquer, | 


or they must fall.” 

Oh, that the statesmen of that day had all been 
true to the principles of Mr. Adams’s report and 
General Jackson’s proclamation, and had con- 
sulted the future of the Republic rather than their 
temporary quiet. But it is useless to speculate on 
what might have followed a different policy. A 
compromise-free-trade tariff was passed to bring 


back South Carolina, that finally bankrupted both | 
the Government and the people; and she was | 


taught that rebellion was a wise policy to main- 
tain her supremacy in the Union. That compro- 
mise has brought us unmixed evil; but I hope that 
patience and fortitude will enable us now to avoid 
the mistake which was then made; for I do be- 
lieve that, if you bring her back by a slavery 
compromise, she will, before six months, rebel 
against the specific duties of the pending tariff 
bill if itshould become a law. What does all this 
talk about compromise amount to? It is simply 
this: slavery is thought to be somewhat weaker 
now than formerly, and the bargain proposed is: 
if we will give our solemn pledge to strengthen 
and perpetuate it, we will be paid for the wear 
and tear of principle by the return of the * con- 
federates’’ into the Union, with the right to leave 
it again whenever they please. 


But the majority of those who urge concession, | 


admit that the cotton States having assumed an 


| been a swift witness for slavery, his antiquarian 
| researches into the forgotten events of the past, 
| that he might bring forth some apology or excuse 
| for treason, is calculated to excite rather our cu- 
| riosity than our surprise. There may have been 
pictures—they are not unusual weapons of war- 
| how much the President himself may be indebted 
| to their instrumentality in the canvass of 1856. 


and Clarkson, in their severe contests with slavery 


| 
} 
| 
} 
i 


| quence of Mirabeau, lest its sacredness might be 
_ sullied by the ambition of the orator, distributed 


| five hundred pictures himself among the members 
|| of the French Assembly; and a copy of that pic- | 
ture is the only one of the kind that I have ever | 


seen in my life, and that came from “Mr. Jeffer- 
son’s library. I do, therefore, truly think that a 
revolution must indeed be ** artificial,” which in- 
cludes among the evils to be remedied a grievance 
like this. 

We are told, however, by the gentleman from 
| Kentucky, [Mr. Simms,] that even if we should 
|| adopt every proposition for adjustment vet made, 
yet, unless we would “ put down”’ all publica- 


very, there can be no Union. 
how weare to putthemdown. I suppose it would 
perhaps be agreeable to return to the old Spanish 
| policy of subjecting every manuscript of book or 
| ton, and allow nothing to be printed and read 
|| but what they approve by their mark; somewhat 
|| in the same way that leather and other commodi- 
| ties are admitted to the market by the official board 
of the inspectors. But, Mr. Speaker, whether a 





and the laws, compromise with them is inadmissi- | 


ble without dishonor; yet, unless concession be 


made to the border slaveholding States, the same | 


causes which operated to drive off the former, 
will, in a very short time, produce like results in 
the latter. 

But if a compromise to bring back the seceded 
States is inadmissible, because it would amount 
to a recognition of the doctrine of secession, does 
not the same objection apply to a compromise 
made in obedience to a threat of secession? If 
one is dishonorable, is not the other equally so? 
There is scarcely anything within the compass of 
our powers to do, not involving a sacrifice of prin- 
ciple, that the noble Union men of these States, 
or the crushed and subdued Union men in the 
seceded States, would ask, to which I would not 
be inclined to respond asa brother. I know their 
heroism and their fortitude, and the dashing gal- 
lantry with which they have swept the field against 
haughty insolence and arrogance, which thought 
to crush them ata blow. But hearts so noble as 
theirs, will not, and cannot, insist that we should 
sacrifice our convictions of duty to the country in 
this time of its trial. Rather than do this, I be- 
lieve, they will buckle on their armor afresh, and 
march to the higher and the final conflict. The 
strength which their victory over immediate dis- 
union has imparted to them, will bring within 
their power its more insidious, and therefore more 
dangerous, enemy—conditional secession. ‘The 
have had their ovation; let them arise to their 
triumph. In my judgment, any measures of com- 
promise, aa to bring back to their allegiance 
that portion of the people in the Gulf States who 
have usurped sovereign powers, or in obedience 
to a threatof alike usurpation in the border States, 
is a concession, not to the patriots of those States, 
but to the usurpers themselves, by which they 
will be enabled to return to power. it looks to me 
very like compounding a felony. 

But, sir, what is it that is demanded ofus? I 
notice that the President has preferred the charge 
that the people of the North have, by their presses, 
their palpate, ond other avenues of approach to 
the public mind, spoken evil of slavery, and that 
victorial representations unfavorable to it have 
as seattered over the country. Now, Mr. 
Speaker, as to the pictures, I have heard that a 
long time ago they were sent into the southern 


censorship of the press, ora system of pains and 


for the Union; it will never be done. 


may be said almost to compose it. 

It is further charged that the Republican party 
design to abolish slavery in the States where it 
exists, and that we must therefore consent to an 
amendment to the Constitution, putting it ex- 
pressly out of the power of Congress. The Con- 
stitution ought not to be altered, except for the 

ravest reasons, much less to meet an evil that 
1as no existence. The charge that the Repub- 
lican party claims such a power, or intends to 
usurp it, is uetrue, 
there has been no diversity of sentiment worth 
naming since the foundation of the Government. 
The Quakers at a very early day, perhaps at the 
first session of Congress, petitioned on the sub- 
ject, and the committee to whom the subject was 
referred reported that the States had not delegated 
the power to Congress. And from that day to 
this no public man has ever held a different doc- 
trine. 1 have never known a Republican who did 
not consider an attempt by Congress to interfere 
with itin the States, asa usurpation to be resisted. 








_ fare in moral or political encounters—I cannot tell | 


tions and all speeches at the North against sla- | 
Weare not told | 


Upon this point I believe | 


| in treaty with the Lacedemonians, afte 


| They were extensively used by Granville Sharp || 





pamphlet to a board of licensers before publica- | 


: ned | penalties, be desired, if the constitutional guaran- | 
open attitude of rebellion against the Constitution || tee of its freedom must be destroyed as a sacrifice || 
It underlies || 


our whole system of constitutional liberty, and | 





Congress has no more power over the subject of 


slavery in the States than it has over the State 
laws relating to the descent of lands, or any other 
State institution. We have said so in our plat- 
forms, our addresses to the people, and in our 
votes ee here unanimously at this session on 
the following resolution: 

“ Resolved, That neither Congress nor the people or gov- 
emmment of any non-slaveholding State has the constitu- 


tional right to legislate upon, or interfere with, slavery in 
any slaveholding State in the Union.” 


Now, I know, sir, that the enemies of the Re- 


publican party have charged us as holding the 
opposite view; and since we have beaten them, 


they insist that we shall transfer that portion of 


our platform into the Constitution. They know 
we will live up to our pledges, and therefore fear 
that the people who have been deceived by their 
np amar grg will very naturally conclude 
that they are not to be believed hereafter. The 


cannot have my vote to help them out of that diffi- 
culty. The South has every security inthe Consti- 


tution already, without the proposed amendment; 
and if reasonable, will besatisfied. We have done 


oor vOns that men can do to remove apprehen- 


sions on 


is point, An Athenian embassaador, 


i us. 


| You have that bond and security 


| the District of Columbia, where Congres 
ote. 7 |i 5 
in England, and even the good La Fayette, afraid || 
|| to trust the cause of freedom alone to the elo- 
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| propositions had been considered, said: « 'T)y, y 
| can be but one bond and security that wil! bind 
You must show that we have so much : 
| our hands that you cannot hurt us if you would = 
7 . If we Were 
| even disposed to hurt you, there stands the Con 
| stitution, under which you can shield yoursely - 
| forever. Why, then, did the committee report a 
| remedy for an evil which can only have a place 
in the wildest fancy. With regard to alavery 
8 has the 
| unquestionable power to abolish it, they ake 
| inasmuch as no one proposes to interfere with j;' 
| they deem it useless to report any amendmen,’ 
| Now, I think it not quite consistent in the com. 
| mittee to refuse an amendment where it js 
| ble to interfere with slavery, on the groun that 
nobody proposes so to do, and at the same time 
to bring in an amendment to provide against not 
only what no one proposes to do, but what, if de- 
sired, it is impossible to do. , 
But gentlemen tell us that demagogues in tho 
South, by persistently misrepresenting our pur- 
poses to the people, have brought them to believe 
that it is truly our purpose to abolish slavery, | 
am bound to suppose that the opponents of ‘this 
class of politicians in the South have always 
known these representations to be untrue. They 
have had our votes solemnly recorded, our con- 
vention resolves, and all the evidence which any 
man capable of thinking could ask. I must pre- 
sume, likewise, that they have carefully, and with 
the earnestness of sincere men, Svonsht this evi- 
_ dence to the notice of the people; so that, where 
| ever the poison of falsehood has been scattered, 
| the antidote, truth, has followed. Now, if the 
friends of truth have done their whole duty in 
this respect, to the southern people, I would by 
very sorry to suppose that a majority of them 
continue to believe a falsehood. It would be evi- 
dence to my mind that they would not believe 
though one rose from the dead, and that they 
were given over to_an utter inability to see the 
truth, though it blazed around them as the ligh; 
of the sun at mid day. If an amendment to the Con- 
stitution could be carried, it would not open their 
eyes; for the demagogues would tel] them, as they 
| tell them now, that we care nothing about th: 
| Constitution, and we only amended it to blind 
them, that we might the more easily accomplish 
| our purposes; and if it should be lost in any four 
| States, and consequently not adopted, then they 
| would aver the evidence of the design they charg 
| upon us to be conclusive. Let us not, I entreat, 
_ then, permit a rash hand to be laid upon the ark 
| of our safety, lest for the error we may be smit- 
| ten with greater evils than we design to cure. 
| Another proposition is before us, which was 


OSS|- 


| first brought forward under the auspicious name 


| of the distinguished Senator from Kentucky, and 
called a compromise, a mutual yieiding for the 
| sake of peace. What does it offer to freedom on 
the one hand, and to slavery on the other? The 
offer is to revive the Missouri line of 36° 30, arid 
' extend it to Califurnia, and to exclude slavery 
from all territory north of the line, and to protect 
and secure it in all territory south, ‘‘ now owned 
or which may be hereafter acquired ”’ by the Uni- 
ted States; and this astounding proposition Is to 
be incorporated in the Constitution as an amend- 
ment, to become the supreme law of the land, hig! 
above all Congresses, courts, and Territorial Le- 
gislatures. A superficial glance at it might lead 
one to Pappa that it contains a concession ty 
freedom. The Territory, however, which it pro- 
poses thus to consecrate, is already free. Kansas, 
the first fruits of the bloody strife between free- 
dom and slavery, inaugurated by the repeal of the 
Missouri compromise, hasalread y been welcomed 
into the councils of the Union. She is free by her 
patience, her sufferings, her endurance, and by 
the valor of her sons. Had she gone down undet 
the victorious heel of slavery, hot only her doom 
was sealed, but that of every rood of national 
Territory to the north and west of her limits. But 
the same tide of free emigration which gave eer 
the population needful for a State, has or 
Re tens organized, and Dakota, w'() 


her sister Territories, yet awaiting organizations 
from this Congress. 


nd these are the Territo- 


ries which the Crittenden amendment magnanl- 
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mously devotes to freedom. Sir, they need no | 
Wiimot proviso, either in their organic acts or in | 
the Constitution, to preserve them to freedom. I | 
would not give a fig for any such protection; and 
when my colleague, the chairman of the Commit- | 
tee on Territories, again brings forward his bills | 
forthe organization of these Territories, compris- | 
ing all the territory north of 36° 30’ seeking or- | 
ganization, | would as lief see them without the | 
Wilmot proviso as with it; nay, I would prefer | 
them without it. 

I believe that slavery will be found in any Ter- | 
ritory, unless prohibited by Congress, or by the | 
condition of society; and as in these Territories | 
the tone of society is adverse to its introduction, | 
the friends of freedom are under no constraint to 
shield them by the Jefferson proviso. There is 
no virtue, then, in this part of the proposed com- 
promise, except that which is born of necessity. 
We neither wish it nor ask it; why, then, is it 
offered? It is but a cloak to cover the nakedness 
of the attempt to devote the free territory south- 
ward to slavery. Itis but the sugar-coating for 
a pill as bitter as the watersof Marah. Let the 
people mark it, and reflect on the humiliation to 
which they are invited: 

‘That the territory now held, or that may hereafter be 
acquired by the Unitéd States, shall be divided by a line 


from east to west on the parallel of 36° 30’, north latitude. 
That in ali the territory south of said line, involuntary servi- 
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| treason with overt acts? 


State of the Union—Mr. Blair. — 


By what right, I pray you, do you assume to 


} charge us with the elevation of a party platform 


above the country, when you yourselves, in the 
same breath, do claim that your platform is of so 
much more value than the Union that unless you 


| get it foisted into the Constitutioff of the country 


| you will trample her flag in the dust; and to prove 
that you are In earnest, accompany the threat of 
You plunder the public 
moneys and cry out, ** give us justice;’’ you 
seize the forts and arsenals, and then preach con- 
ciliation; you turn the guns which you have taken 
on an unarmed steamer in the service of the Gov- 
ernment, fire twenty cannon-balls at the stars and 
stripes, and then with extended hands implore us 
to let our souls rise to the height of this great 
argument, far above the mount of the Chicago 
platform. Sir, if we could cast off our principles 


orable terms. 

But [ would not be misunderstood; I would have 
no one believe I would yield to these demands, if 
they wére put forward, even under circumstances 
in which they could honorably be considered at 


notwithstanding the maxim of Louis XII pre- 
vails to a great extent, that ** he who knows not 





tude, as it now exists in the States south of Mason and | 
Dixon’s line, is hereby recognized, and shall be sustained 
and protected by all the departinents of the territorial gov- 
ernments.”? 

This is the amendment to the Constitution, as 
it is proposed to be submitted for popular ap- 
proval. 

The country “‘ now owned” south of the line to | 
which this amendment is applicable, is the Ter- | 
ritory of New Mexico, organized by one of the | 
compromise measures of 1850, and which wasex- | 
tended by the act of 1853, so as to cover the coun- || 
try called Arizona, with the right of admission as || 
a State, with or without slavery, as its constitu- | 
tion might provide. 

The right, however, was expressly reserved to | 
Congress to repeal any law which might be passed | 
by the Territorial Legislature. Surely no one | 
will be so credulous as to suppose that this ex- 
tended barren waste called New Mexico, where 
in ten years they have only been able to introduce | 
about twenty slaves, is the field in which this | 
extraordinary constitutional amendment is ex- | 
poe to operate. Is it to be supposed that this 

Jnion is to be sundered because slavery cannot 
obtain a constitutional license and protection in 
this wilderness of parched and arid volcanic sur- 
face? No, sir; the real intention is to apply the 
provision to Mexico, or such portions of her 
dominions as we may hereafter acquire from her, 
either by treaty or by acts of lawless aggression. 
She has long been a weak and distracted nation, | 
owing to the yery cause that now unhappily, for | 
the first time in our history, begins to show itself | 
with sufficient force to disturb the general tran- | 
quillity of the country—the rebellious refusal of 
a defeated party to submit to the will of a consti- | 
tutional majority. Exhausted by long-continued 
civil wars, she is unable to resist the inroads of 
fillibusters, to whose eager gaze her provinces are | 
temptingly spread out; but neither on the mount- 
ains nor the valleys of them all is seen the foot- 
print of a slave; for through all the strifes and 
revolutions of that nation, the law stands immuta- 
ble that there shall be no property in man, “such 
- exists in the Statessouth of Masonand Dixon’s 
ine. , 

Sir, this Chamber has been ringing with ap- 
peals to the Republican members to come forward, 
in & magnanimous and conciliator 
cast away the Chicago platform. These appeals 
are made by gentlemen without a smile on their 
faces. They seem to be agonized at the thought | 
that we hesitate to abandon our platform and | 
adopt theirs. Yes, sir; this Union is to be dis- 
solved because we do not give up a body of polit- 
ical oer sustained and approved by the 

| 
} 
| 
| 
| 





people by a large constitutional majority, and in 
their place that we shall not only accept a bod 
of principles repudiated by the people, but shall 
elevate them and guaranty them by the perpetu- 
ity of constitutional sanctions. Sir, it is the ne | 
plus ultra of arrogance. 


spirit, and || 


how to dissemble knows not how to govern.”’ 


Regarding the right of one man to have property | 


in another as being in deregation of the law of 


nature, and that wherever the right exists it must | 


depend exclusively on the local municipal law, 
I believe—and that belief is much older than the 
Chicago platform—that the moment the slave is 
transported beyond the limits of his State, toa 
State or Territory where no such law exists, he 


becomes as free as his former master, whether | 


that master be a New York slave-dealer, or a 
Mississippi planter. How then, sir, can I, or any 
one believing this, consent to a law of Congress 


| ora new Constitution, that will seize that man 
‘(| thus made free and convert him into a chattel? 


Twelve years ago the Union was threatened by 
the same men who are now its enemies, simply 
because the people of California thought proper 
to seek admission as a State with a constitution 
forbidding slavery. Senator Davis presented this 


identical demand, as his ultimatum, in these 
words: 


“That my position may go forth to the country in the 
same colors that convey the sentiments of the Senator from 
Kentucky, | here assert that never will I take less than the 
Missouri compromise line extended to the Pacific ocean, 
with the specific recognition of the right to hold slaves in 
the territory below that line ; and that, before such Terri- 


To this demand for mere congressional recogni- 


in this memorable language, so familiar to us all: 


“Tam extremely sorry to hear the Senator from Mis- 
| Sissippi say that he requires, first, the extension of the Mis- 
| souri line to the Pacific ; and also, that he is not satisfied 
with that, but requires, if I understood bim correctly, a pos- 
itive provision for the admission of slavery south of that 
line; and now, sir, coming from a slave State, as I do, I 
owe it to myself, | owe it to truth, Lowe it to the subject, 


a specific measure for the introduction of slavery where it 
had not before existed, either south or north of that line. 


erate, and well matured determination that no power, no 


troduction of slavery either south or north of that line.” 





tucky will live in the memory of men, and pre- 
serve his fame in the ages that are to come after 
us, if all else that he has said should be forgotten. 
| But, Mr. Speaker, Iam told that the great State 
of Pennsylvania is conservative, and has never 
| been so devoted to this abstraction—as it is the 
| fashion to call it—that her representatives might 
| not, consistently with her views, prove false to it. 
She is a conservative State, and for that reason 
| they traduce her who would represent her infi- 
| 
| 
' 


| delity to principle. She will have her represent- 
| atives conserve, in legislation,every good principle 
| which she has ever avowed. She was conserva- 
| tive of justice, humanity, and political consist- 
| ency, when in 1784, she put slavery in the way 
| of ultimate extinction within her borders, by an 
| act of her Legislature, which tells us—as well by 
| its provisions as by its thrilling preamble—how 


as easily as old garments, it were low-thoughted | 
baseness to yield our manhood on such dishon- | 


all. Candor and frankness, I venture to say, are | 
virtues as essential in public affairs as in private, | 


tories are admitted into the Union as States, slaves may be | 


| taken there from any of the United States at the option of 
| their owners.”? 


tion of slavery south of the line, Mr. Clay replied | 


to say, that no earthly power could induce me to vote for | 


Coming from a slave State, as I do, it is my solemn, delib- | 


earthly power, shall compel me to vote for the positive in- | 


These noble words of the great orator of Ken- | 


| 








GLOBE. 


| all stay at home after that. 
| she stood by the Missouri compromise, though 


| her from her moorings, will fail. 


Ho. or Reps. 


she loved liberty and hated bondage. She re- 
corded her sen:iments again, in 1819, on the ques- 
tion of slavery in the Territories, and those gen- 
tlemen who suppose that we are only standing on 


| the Chicago platform, will do well to look at this 
| record. We are told the platform was not made 


in view of these troubles, or she would have repu- 
diated it. Well, sir, the resolve which I am about 
to cite was no party platform, made in time of 

ublic quiet to catch votes, but the solemn dec- 
aration of her Legislature, at a time not unlike 
the present. The first conflict on the Missouri 
peta was in the winter of 1819, and it shook 
the very foundation of the Union; but the people 
of Pennsylvania, with one heart and voice, pro- 
tested against the admission of Missouri, with a 
slave constitution; and the Legislature, by a near- 
ly unanimous vote, if not entirely so, resolved 
against the admission of the State, unless slavery 
should be prohibited. From its preamble, ! ex- 
tract the following: 

‘* A measure was ardently supported in the bast Congress, 
and will, probably, be as earnestly urged daring the exist 
ing session of that body, which has a palpable tendency to 
impair the political relations of the several States ; which 
is calculated to mar the social happiness of the present and 
future generations ; and which, if adopted, would impede 
the march of humanity and freedom through the world, and 
would affix and perpetuate an odious stain upon the present 
race. A measure, in brief, which proposes to spread the 


crimes and cruelties of slavery from the banks of the Mis- 
sissippi to the shores of the Pacific. 

** The Senate and House of Representatives of Pennsyl- 
vania, therefore, cannot but deprecate any departure from 
the humane and enlightened policy pursued not only by the 
illustrious Congress of 1787, but by their successors, withy 
out exception. They are persuaded that, to n the fer 
tile regions of the West to a servile race, oul eal to in- 
crease their numbers beyond all past example ; would open 
a new and steady market for the lawless venders of human 
flesh, and would render all schemes tor obliterating this 
most foul blot upon the American Character useless and un- 


availing.’’ 

In disregard of these sentiments, some of her 
Representatives, the next winter, voted for the 
admission of the State with the compromise line; 
and she showed her conservatism by letting them 
Sull conservative, 


distasteful to her; and when, in 1854, that com- 
promise was abrogated, she showed her appreci- 
ation of the conduct of those who betrayed her 
principles by burying them in a common political 
grave. And now, sir, we are asked to abrogate 
the compromise of 1850. Let those who say Penn- 
sylvania would make one compromise to destroy 
another keepin mind her history, or she will hold 
them in fierce remembrance. 

The recent attempt of her Senators to move 
¢ If it were an 
effort to mislead her honest people by the artful 
contrivances under which politicians ordinaril 
endeavor to screen their departure from princt- 
ple, a short-lived, temporary success might be 
possible; but when all disguises are thrown off, 
and the naked, unveiled word of command isgiven 
that they must not only abandon their **feelings”” 
but their ** principles,’ it will not be obeyed. No 
hopes of gain, or fears of loss, will change the 
determination of her people. You may set forth 
| in order all the past glories, the present blessings, 
and future prospects of Union, on the one hand, 
, and on the other you may marshal the horrorsof 








| its violent rupture, and I ca to you she will still 

refuse to set her seal to such a covenant as this. 
There is nothing in the proposition which would 
entitle it even to a respectful consideration but 
the excellent character of its first mover. It is 
nothing but a demand insisted on by a defeated 
political faction, that, since the people have refused 
to take their candidates, they shall take their plat- 
form, and put it in the Constitution, or they will 
break up the Government. 

I have been surprised, Mr. Speaker, to learn 
that persons who profess a desire for a lasting 
peace, for absolute immunity from all future strife 
| on this absorbing question of slavery, should be 
| found the advocates of this project. Surely they 
have not reflected much upon it. The honorable 
gentleman from Ohio, [Mr. Corwiy,] in the re- 
marks which he made on bringing forward his 
report, saw the dangers so clearly himself that 
| he simply said everybody knew what would be 
| the effect. I wish he ha mone Ses to say 
| more on that point. He elaborated upon the ab- 

surdity of the apprehension which was supposed 
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to be entertained by many that the Republican 
party designed to change the relation of master 
and slave in the States; everybody knew that, 


but then how much better did we know it after | 


he had spoken of it? Sir, if this proposed consti- 
tutional amendment shall be proposed for adop- 
tion by the States, it will provoke an agitation on 
the subject of slavery which will cast into the 
shade all that has gone before it. 


will be the theme of every tongue; the storms of 
1820, 1836, 1850, and 1854, will be butas the gen- 


tle strains of alullaby compared with the howlings | 


of the tempest. And then for the result. If it 


should be rejected by more than one fourth of the || 
States, as it would be, the same influences now at | 


work on the disruption of the Union, if quieted 
by this measure until that time, would be revived 
with tenfold more power for mischief. But if, 
perchance, it should be adopted, whatthen? Does 
not everybody know that, as the Constitution 
now stands, it is everywhere in the North sus- 


stained because it is a free Constitution, so that | 


no man can justly say he is dp cya at the bar 
of conscience for the bondage of any human being 
in aslave State? But let such a provision once 
go into the Constitution, and the people realize 
the fact that the independence of these United 


States—which, as Mr. Jefferson said, was won, | 


not for our rights as American citizens only, but 
for the rights of human*nature—has been per- 
verted to the open and avowed sanction of chat- 
tel slavery, and I think I see clearly enough you 
would not have peace. The northern conscience 
would feel a burden from which itis now exempt, 
and a direction would be given to political organi- 
zations that would unquestionably end in the final 
destruction of the Government. You now talk of 
destroying the Government on a supposed point 
of honor; a point of etiquette. Do yousuppose a 
point of conscience would be less likely to breed 
discontent? 


I have a word to say of what is called the bor- | 
der State proposition, and others of a like char- | 
acter. It proposes that when, in any sixty thou- | 
sand square miles of territory, south of the line | 
36° 30’, there shall be found a population equal to | 


the number required for a Representative in the 
House of Representatives, itshall be admitted as 


a State, with or without slavery, as its constitu- | 


tion at the time of its application for admission 


shall determine; but that, in the mean time, nei- || 
ther Congress nor a Territorial Legislature shal] | 


legislate so as to abolish or prohibit slavery. This 
pecunet is bottomed on an assumption that slavery 
1as a constitutional right in the Territories, It 


assumes what is without warrant in any line or | 
word of the Constitution, and in opposition to | 
the whole current of legislative and judicial au- | 


FQF 


thority of the Government from 1787 till a very 


recent period, that whenever we acquire territory, | 
and before its admission asa State into the Union, | 


a slaveholder may take his slaves within its 


bounds, and there hold them or sell them, without | 


any law specially giving him such licence. There 
is, in principle, no real difference between this 


sroposition and that which I have just considered. || 
t declares the status of the Territory to be that | 
of slavery; and that, being a declaration by law, 


is substantially an enactment establishing it. Al- 


though it does not in terms provide for the enact- | 


ment ofacode of laws giving protection toslavery, 
yet, if you concede its lawful existence in the 
Territory, the mere absence of a provision for its 
protection does not, with me, render the propo- 


sition more acceptable; because, if you establish, | 


by the supreme law of the land, the right to take 
slaves and hold them in the Territory, the right 
to protection follows as a legal consequence, and 


the refusal to provide it would furnish just cause || 


of complaint. 


The proposition is objectionable for another | 
reason: that while it in terms applies to the ter- |, 


ritory south of the line 36° 30’, yet inasmuch as 
it is put forward as involving a just principle of 
compromise, it requires no prophet to see that fur- 
ther acquisitions of territory in that direction 
will only renew the present disturbances, and as 
the agitators will claim their settlement on like 
terms, we will easily persuade ourselves that the 


orinciple of what was e ed ¢ reument in | 
I ple of what esteemed a settie.nent in 


Every State, | 
county, and town in the land will be filled with it; | 
the moral, political, and social aspect of slavery | 
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1861, might with fairness be applied to all such 
additions to our domain to the southward. 

It is said that New Mexico has already estab- 
lished slavery by a territorial law, and we are 
therefore only invited to recognize an existing 
|| fact; we all knqw, sir, that the law was enacted at 
|| the request of a member of this House by outside 
influences, such as sought to introduce it into 
Kansas; but if the fact were otherwise, I deny the 
right of a few people in New Mexico, or any 
number of people in any Territory, to make a 
| slave of any man. They may have the mere brute 
|| foree to accomplish it, but they are without the 
right; and so long as I have a seat here, they 
shall have no such permission by any vote of 
mine. And, sir,in support ofthis view, I voted 
|| last year to repeal the obnoxious laws of New 
|| Mexico, by which not only the slavery of black 

men but of white men is secured. We reserved 
| the right to repeal her laws in her organic act, and 
| I will not consent to yield that right. I cannot 

do it except at the expense of principle 
| The proposition to admit New Mexico as a 
State, is not acceptable to me for many reasons. 
| Ifshe were here to-day asking admission asa State, 
|| | would vote against her, whether she came with 
a free or a slave constitution. Why is she to be 
thrust into the Union? She has never asked for 
admission, and there has been no petition for an 
enabling act. Her population is confessedly in- 
sufficient, as all accounts that I have as yet seen 
have not placed her population of American citi- 
| zens beyond seven hundred; while Mexicans, half- 
breeds, and all,do not amount to more than sixty 
thousand, Itseems to me very unjust to the old 


i} 


States to admit into the Union a State without | 


|| population enough to entitle her to a member of 
|, Congress, and yet give her one member of the 
House and two Senators. But that objection has 
increased weight when the population has so re- 
|| cently been citizens of a foreign nation, and there- 
| fore without that training in the principles of our 
|, Constitution which fits our people, wherever they 
may be thrown, for the responsibilities of free gov- 
ernment, 
are Mexican peons—white slaves—men who have 
been sold to pay their debts. I think it would be 
better to await the progress of these people to a 
point where men are better thought of. ‘The in- 
troduction of this ** peculiar institution”? will not 


other ** peculiar institution’’—the perpetual fount- 
ain of bitterness and strife; and therefore, I feel 


|| yeta while longer. The object is to remove a bone 
|| of contention. 1 do not believe that one man in 
a hundred has had his thoughts upon New Mex- 
ico from the very beginning of these troubles. 


| 


the offices. A leading secessionist of the Senate, 
| a day or two since, declared that, if Lincoln and 


That, sir, is the true secret of our mischief. 
|| not the bare dry bone of New Mexico; but the fat 
pastures, where the Democracy have browsed, 
| are the objects of solicitude to those of them who 
| rebel againsi the will of the people. 

The gentleman from Virginia [Mr. Garnetr] 
has thought that it was the true policy of Virginia 
to secede, because he supposes in her present 
connection she would hold a subordinate place, 
whilst she would take the lead in a southern con- 
federacy. Has Virginia any special policy she 
can expect to promote there that she cannot here; 
or is iteven supposed that she will’ shape the 
course of the present confederate States? She 
hardly prepares herself to lead in a confederacy by 
| following others. South Carolina goes out because 

she cannot lead the mighty Cablcloenr of thirty- 
four States; and it is difficult to be supposed that 
she will be content to follow in one o 
eight. She will have her own way; and, not- 
withstanding it is the present policy to conceal it, 
one of those ways isa highway to Africa, over 


whose bloody track men and women shall be torn | 


from their homes, and they, and their children 
after them, consigned to bondage. For that expe- 
dition | see their sails spread, with the Palmetto 
boldly emblazoned on the escutcheon; while in 
its corner, scarce legible, ‘‘ Sic semper ere, 
will tell you how Virginia will have fallen. 

Sir, | believe there is too much home-bred 


go far to allay the trouble which springs from the | 


disposed to retain the Territory in apprenticeship | 


Hamlin would resign, the troubles would end. | 
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sense in the border States to give up the advant 
ages of our fathers’ Union, even if it should in. 
crease the chances for Presidencies, Cabinets and 
foreign ministers; and your action, one way or the 
other, with regard to New Mexico, will scarcely 
be thought of by them. So far as what is called 
the occasion of this strife—our territorial polic Re, 
is concerned, I sce its removal without a resor 
| to the legislation proposed. I see it in the ord}. 
nary legislation for the Territories. All those 
which we have yet to organize will undoubted] 
be free, and we will consent to organize them 
without any provision respecting slavery; I would 








| 


not introduce, needlessly, a cause of complaint 
however groundless, into those territorial )j!|x 
Without standing ona ceremony, we have already 
organized Colorado in that way. Let us do Jik¢- 
wise with the rest; and then every community 
within our jurisdiction will be organized. So that 
unless we acquire more serene we may hope 
to be at peace, so long as the Federal Goyer). 
ment does not, by its officials, seek to force jt oy 
the people. And danger from that source has 
been averted by the election of Mr. Lincoln. Rest 
assured that our troubles have their root in that 
ambition which seeks to alarm the fears of a seys- 
itive interest, and thereby consolidate it for par- 
tisan purposes. The men who have used slayery 
for their selfish purposes have been disarmed of 
much of their power for mischief; and those of 
the people of the two sections who have been es. 
tranged will return to their ancient friendship, 
Mr. Speaker, I have necessarily omitted many 
reasons which constrain me to vote against these 
measures; and in so acting, I am sensible of no 
influence,except from a sincere desire for the wel- 
fare of all the States of this Union. A different 
course might secure the approval of friends whose 
favor I esteem, but I could not secure my own 
approval, It might shield me against reproaches 
from others, which, while I might regret them, | 
know, nevertheless, how to bear them; butI could 
not fly from self-reproach, which no man can 


1] bear. 


A great body of her people, we learn, | 


I cannot tell what troubles may be in store for 
our country if we, by timid counsels, yield to the 
madness of the times. We cannot see far outinto 
the future; for Heaven, in mercy, has vailed it 
from our view, and when we try to pierce it, the 
imagination is apt to rove, and conjecture, to for- 

getall bounds. But I believe history will write 
| of these things in the roll of her book; she will 
spread it before the nations, and they will read 
therein our lamentations and our woes. But let 
us have a mild, just, yet firm, administration of 
the Government, and this chaos will give place to 
order, the wildness of anarchy will be subdued by 


|| the pressure of law, and the people, unburdened 
The real trouble, from the beginning, has been | 


of their fears, will be glad as is one awakened from 


‘| a dream full of dangers to the assurance that it 


| was but a dream. 


‘SPEECH OF HON. WM. STEWART, 
OF PENNSYLVANIA, 


In tHE House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
February 19, 1861. 


The House having under consideration the report from 
| the select committee of thirty-three— 


Mr. STEWART, of Pennsylvania, said: _ 

Mr. Speaker: If I were to consult my own 1n- 
clination, I should content myself with giving & 
silent expression of my opinion by a vote, when 
the question shall come up for final action, upon 
the report of the committee of thirty-three; but 
it may be supposed, and correctly, that, repre- 


| senting an enlightened constituency, as I do, they 
seven or | 


have a right to expect that I should give, briefly, 
the views which will control my action upon the 
resolutions presented by the committee of thirty- 
three. That committee, composed of one Repre- 
sentative from each State of the Union, a 
sented to this body four different reports, according 
to the various views of the members of the com- 
mittee. This being the fact, it is manifest that 
there is not a majority of that committee repre- 
senting the opinions of a majority of the people 
of these United States upon the subject referred 
to them. 
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| might also be permitted to make another re- | 
mark in this connection. When the President of | 
the United States, in the discharge of his official | 
duty, represented to Congress, at the commence- 
ment of this session, that serious dangers existed 
of a disruption of this Government, it became || 
rizht and proper that his recommendations should 
be ana to a committee of this body. Whether 
that should be a standing or a special committee, 
involves no matter of sees Propriety, per- 
haps, would indicate that it ought to be referred 
to a select committee—one specially charged with 
the investigation of a subject of so much magni- 
tude. If referred to one of the standing committees 
jt would claim and receive but a portion of their at- 
tention. The legitimate duty of a standing com- 
mittee requires perhaps the entire time that they 
are able to devote to that portion of their repre- 
sentative duties. Therefore, I say, that as amere | 
question of propriety, I adhere yet to the opinion | 
| entertained when I voted in favor of raising this 
select committee; that it was the proper direction 
to be given to the recommendation contained in 
the message of the President. 

Now, Mr. Speaker, what are the subjects re- 
ferred to this committee? It is alleged that the 
Government of these United States is about to be 
broken up; that certain States of this Union had 
in contemplation to dissolve their connection with 
the United States. They deemed that sufficient 
causes had transpired to justify them in taking so 
important a step as a dissolution of their connec- 
tion with the national Government, and thus de- 
stroy the Union of these States. This is an act | 
of great importance—one involving the history of | 
our Government, the destruction of our Govern- | 
ment, of the Constitution itself, and the States 
which have grown to greatness under its protec- | 
tion. 

This Government, Mr. Speaker, is one of a 
peculiar character; it is of a mixed character; a | 
Government composed of States; a Government | 
composed of people; a Government of State gov- 
ernments, which are considered sovereign inthem- | 
selves. Hence, in order to arrive at a true solu- 
tion of the position we occupy, it may not be 
improper, to some extent, to analyze the struc- 
tures of these different governments. Muchis said 
in regard to the sovereignty of States This Icon- | 
cede to a lintited extent. 

Something is said in regard to the sovereignty 
of the Government of the United States; and this 
I concede to a certainextent. But when we come | 
to speak of sovereignty in its absolute sense, we 
have no governments which are, in themselves, | 
sovereign. In the broad sense of the term, neither 
the State governments nor the Federal Govern- 
ment are sovereign. ‘The governments of the 
States are limited in their exercise of sovereign | 
powers by written constitutions. If they had no 
written constitutions, if they had delegated no 
powers to the National Government, then they | 
might be said: to be, in the broad sense of the 
term, sovereign States. But in the organization of 
State governments, for the purpose of preventing 
the abuse of delegated powers to the officers who | 
might happen to administer the government for 
the time being, they imposed restraints in the 
form of written constitutions. Thus the powers 
springing from the people—the only sovereign | 
power in this Government—placed checks upon 
their governments by imposing upon them re- 
straints in the form of written constitutions. And | 
for the purpose of a more perfect Union; for the 
purpose of common defense, and for the general 
welfare of all, the people composing the States 
adopted the present Federal Constitution; and it 
was deemed proper and necessary to yield up cer- 
tain of their rights to the National Government. 
Those rights were withdrawn from the mass of 
rights held and exercised by the people. They 
were also withdrawn from their State govern- 
ments, and vested in the national organization. 
The Government thus formed is a Government 
of granted powers, limited to the express grant 
contained in the Constitution itself. In the State | 
governments their constitutions operate to prevent 
the exercise of power which they might otherwise 
exercise. But in the National Government the 
Constitution vests powers; and when the officers 
of that Government come to perform their func- 
tions, they look to the National Constitution for || 
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their warrant in the discharge of theirduties. But 
when the officers of the State governments act, and 
they desire to know to whatextent they may go, 


_ they look to the Constitution for the limitation 


which may be imposed upon them. 
The Constitution of the United States was 


formed for the purpose of securing a more perfect || 
| Union of the States. 
| peaple of the States, who established the national | 


It was an agreement by the 


Government, that certain powers might be exer- 
cised. They embodied this agreement of the 

eople of the United States, cementing it by a 
eke which is the Constitution. But itis alleged 


| that this Constitution is not perpetually binding 
tates; that any | 
considerable portion of yeas 5 5 of the United | 

issatisfied with their | 


upon the people of the United 


States, when they become 
connection with the national Government, shall 
be at liberty, for causes sufficient in their judg- 
ment, to withdraw, and thus absolve themselves 
from all allegiance to the national Government 
itself. This [take to bea heresy. There is no 


| provision in the Constitution itself which author- | 
izes any State, or the people of any State, to | 


withdraw from the Union at pleasure. There are 
no causes specified which will justify a secession 
from the national Government. 

Mr. SIMMS. 
one question. 
tution which denies to a State the right to with- 
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who allege this must show it. It is not to be in- 


| ferred. The onus of establishing this fact is thrown 
_upon those who desire to place themselves as a 





draw; and if there is no such clause, and if there | 


| is no clause in the Constitution which provides 


for their withdrawal, does not that power exist 
as one of the reserved or implied powers? 

Mr. STEWART, of Pennsylvania. 
another question. I concede that the right of rev- 
olution is inherent always, and thatdt never can 
be taken away; but the causes which justify rev- 
olution are causes to which I will refer hereafter. 

Mr. SIMMS. I will ask the gentleman one 
more question, and he can answer it when he 
comes to notice the causes of revolution. 1 would 
like him to answer whether the people who are 
interested in the causes of revolution have not 
themselves a right to determine the sufficiency of 


who are not interested, have a right to determine 
itfor them. i 
Mr. STEWART, of Pennsylvania. 


commend itself to the judgment of the whole civ- 
ilized world; but no one can becomea party toa 
contract of any kind, and assume for himself the 


right to judge when he shall be absolved from its || 
provisions. The Constitution itself makes no pro- || 


vision for its own termination. It makes provis- 


That is | 


| those causes; or whether people in other States, | 


I think | 


| that the right of revolution is a right which must 


ion for amendment, but not for dissolution. It | 


tion. From the very nature and scope of the in- 
strument itself, it was intended to be perpetual. 


justification upon acts of oppression when they 
undertake to destroy the Government. What, I 
ask, Mr. Speaker, is the mode by which they un- 
dertake to do it, and what are the penalties which 
follow from a failure to accomplish their under- 
taking? They assume the responsibility of de- 


| ciding forthemselves thatthe Government, instead 
| of being the beneficent Government that they set 


| asserting the strong arm of power, 


up, has become an instrument of oppression, so 
gross and so heavy that they are warranted in 
violently withdrawing from connection with it, 
and opposing the Government from which they 
have withdrawn. In doing so, they appeal to force 
to accomplish their purpose. When they have 
voluntarily assumed a place among confederate 
States, and the people have voluntarily formed a 
constitution ,they can only absolve themselvesand 
accomplish their independence, as they think, by 
his is the 
penalty, and the only penalty. It then becomes 
the Government from which they secede to inquire, 
and to inquire deliberately, and to ascertain care- 


| fully, whether thealleged ae the ground 
| they have assumed. This is the great proposi- 


I desire to ask the gentleman || 
Is there any clause in the Consti- | 


| fugitives from service. Thatis one point. 


tion which addresses itself to the people of these 
United States. Have these six States, that have 
seceded, or attempted to secede, from the Gov- 
ernment of the United States, just cause to sus- 
tain them in the position they have assumed? 
Now, sir, what are the charges of which they 
complain? In the first place, it is complained that 
some of the free States have passed certain per- 
sonal liberty bills which are offensive to them, 
and which interfere with their right to recapture 
Now, 
Mr. Speaker, so far as the State which I have the 
honor, in part, to represent, is concerned, I say 
now that Pennsylvania, in this regard, has been 


_ true to her constitutional obligations to the very 


|| letter. 
| wherein the State of- Pennsylvania has proved un- 


There is no solitary instance on record 


faithful in the execution of the Federal law made 
in purstiance of that provision of the Constitution. 
At one time, after the case of Prigg vs. the Com- 
monwealth of Pennsylvania had been eee 
decided, the State of Pennsy|vania undertook to 
make the provisions of her laws conform to the 
doctrines contained in that decision. The acts 


upon this subject were carefully drawn, with a 


| view to carry out the very principles ruled in 


that case. ‘They also passed a law for the pre- 
vention of kidnapping—a provision of which is 


| to be found, I believe, on the statute-book of ever 


| does not contain the elements of its own destruc- || 


State in this Union, free and slave; at all events, 1t 
is to be found on the statute-book of the State of 


|, Maryland, our neighbor. 


It was formed for the purpose of establishing a | 


_more perfect Union than the Government of the 
|| Confederation, which it supplanted and super- 
| seded. The motto is inscribed upon the Consti- 
So far, then, as its perpet- | 


tution, esto perpetua. 


uity is concerned, it has all the elements in it to | 
show to the most infidel person the fact that it | 
was intended to exist throughout all time. In 


pursuance of this organization, the Government 
has prospered for a period of almost three quar- 
ters of a century. 
States to thirty-three ; from three million popula- 
tion to thirty million. 

The country has flourished in all the depart- 
ments of industry. Our commerce and our man- 
ufacturing and agricultural interests have grown 
to an extent without parallel in the annals of time. 
No Government on the face of the earth, ancient 
or modern, has ever conferred the same amount 
of benefits and blessings upon the citizens over 
whom it operated. 
differences have arisen; and those differences 


It has grown from thirteen | 


I say, then, Mr. Speaker, that the State of Penn- 
sylvania has never enacted a law intentionally vio- 
lative of a solitary provision of the Constitution, 
or of the laws passed in pursuance thereof. When 
fugitives from service have escaped into the State 
of Pennsylvania, no obstructions have been placed 
in the way of their recapture and return to their 
masters by the authorities o?Pennsylvania. This 
has been the case, beyond all controversy; and 
moreover, when rescues have been made, or when 
the people have interfered to enable the fugitives 
from service to escape from the parties claiming 
them, in every instance, the persons so acting 
have been prosecuted in our courts, and exem- 
plary damages have been recovered to the full 
value of the slaves, covering all the expenses in- 


| curred in the pursuit. This being so, I take it that 


But, notwithstanding this, | 


threaten a destruction of this fair fabric of human | 
government. It is alleged bya portion of the peo- | 


| ple of these States that sufficient causes have 


transpired to warrant the apprehensions to which 


the investigations of this committee were directed. | 


But, Mr. Speaker, in reply to the inquiry of the 
gentleman from Kentucky, | would now say that 


revolution is justified by acts of oppression which, || 


in the judgment of the civilized world, will war- | 


rant a destruction of the Government. But those || 


there is no cause of quarrel between the seceding 
States and the State of Pennsylvania. But some- 
thing has been said, in the course of this discus- 
sion, about the personal liberty bill of Vermont— 
a State very far North inthis Sentedomey: where 
no fugitive from service ever fled, and where the 
statute, even if it had been unconstitutional, or 
calculated to frustrate the execution of the fugi- 
tive slave law, never could have had any effect; 
because it had nothmg to act upon. Moreover, 
we hear no complaint coming up from the States 
of Delaware, Maryland, Virginia, Kentucky, or 
Missouri, as to the non-execution of the fugitive 
slave law. These States, if any, have a right to 
complain. But when did the States of South Car- 
olina, or Georgia, or Florida, or Louisiana, or 
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any of these seceding States, fail to recapture fugi- 
tive slaves by virtue of any law passed by State 
authorities? In no one instance worthy of notice 
have slaves escaped from those States, in which 
their recapture was prevented by these laws. 
Then, I say that there is no ground whatever for 
this complaint. 

Another cause of complaint is, that the free 
States refuse to allow equal participation in the 
Territories of the Government. Now that, 1 _ 
prehend, is not a serious cause of complaint. In 
1820, the Territories of the country were divided 
by a line running on the parailel of 36° 30’. Sia- 
very was allowed to exist in all the territory south 
of that line, and was prohibited in all the territory 
north of it. When that compromise was made, 
this whole country was convulsed with the con- 
troversy growing out of a division of the territory. 
At that time the State of Pennsylvania, having a 
Democratic Legislature and a Democratic Gover- 
nor, bya joint resolution, unanimously passed and 
sanctioned by the Governor, requested her Rep- 
resentatives in Congress and instructed her Sen- 
ators to vote against the admission of Missouri 
with a constituuon tolerating ersecuring the inst- 
tutionof slavery. But, notwithstanding the strong 
opposition which existed in the North to the adop- 
tion of this compromise, it was forced upon the 
country. True to our constitutional obligations 
and guarantees, faithful in the observance of all 
our duties, we submitted to that compromise, and 
lived by it up tll a very recent period. This 
quieted the controversy growing out of the occu- 
pation of the territory. But in 1850 a compromise 
was again entered into, by which the subject was 
placed without the Halls of Congress. The whole 
subject of slavery was disposed of by the acts of 
1850. All the territory worthy of occupancy was 
secured by the provisions of those acts of compro- 
mise: but in 1854, eae petition from 
the South, and against the universal remonstrance 
of the people of the North, this compromise line 
was repealed and abrogated, thus raising the issue 
again, restoring the bone of contention—a prolific 
source of strife—to the Halls of Congress, and 
forcing iton the attention of the American people. 

Now, I say, Mr. Speaker, that, so far as the 
agency of the North 1s concerned, | expressly dis- 
claim and repel the gllegation thatit had anything 
to do with the renewal of the agitation. It was 
brought upon us by the South. After they had 
occupied all the territory lying south, they an- 
nulled the compromise line, so as to permit sla- 
very to go north of it. 

In regard to the power of Congress over the 
territory, there can be no question but that the 
national Government or Congress possesses the 
power to govern the territory. It is an inherent 

ower; a power incident to that of acquisition. 
t is impossible to conceive the idea of ownership, 
without comprising init the principle of dominion; 
the one 1s inseparable from the other. The na- 
tional Government is the owner of the Territories, 
and, therefore, has the power to control them. 
The Government cannot exercise acts of owner- 
ship otherwise than by the enactment of laws 
conceding the power of the Government to acquire 
territory; the power to govern it necessarily fol- 
lows. If I were going to deny the right of the 
Governmentto legislate for territory, | would deny 
the right to acquire it; because there is no express 
grant in the Constitution authorizing the acqui- 
sition of territory. But it is too late now to ques- 
tion the power of the national Government to ac- 
quire territory, because it has been acting on the 
idea from the organization of the Government to 
the present time. It would be in vain, therefore, 
to undertake to reverse this policy. 

Another cause of complaint is, that popular 
sentiment in the North is opposed to the institu- 
tion of human slavery: I concede that it is so. 
Frankness requires that admission to be made. 
A large majority of the people of the North do 
entertain opinions hostile to the institution of sla- 
very. Many of them believe that it is morally 
wrong—that no right existS§ by which one man 
can own another asaslave. Many more object 
that, in an economical point of view, it is bad pol- 
icy—thatit prevents progress in material improve- 
ment, in wealth, intelligence, refinement, and in 
all that goes to make a people great and good. 
But no constitutional provisions can change the 
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opinions of men on moral subjects or on ques- | 
uions of political economy. You must approach 
them by reason. If they are in error, you must 
leave reason free to combat it. It is impossible, 
by any constitutional provision or any legislative 
enactment, to change public sentiment on moral 
or political questions. But that can be no just 


| cause of complaint. There is nothing in the sen- 


timent of our people favorable to an interference | 
with the people of the States where slavery ex- 
ists. They havea right to hold their slaves, with- 
out molestation from the people of the North. 
They do not claim a right to interfere with sla- 
very in the States where it exists; but leave the 
people of those States to do with it as they may 
deem best. Evil as they believe slavery to be, 
injurious as they believe it to be, they are willing 
to concede that the evil is not to be attributed 
alone to the people among whom it now exists. 
They are willing to concede that, by the policy 
of the Government, the slave traffic was permitted 
for thirty years after we had achieved our inde- 
pendence; and that thus Africans were brought 
into the country, by which the slave pean 
has now increased to four million. They are an 
inferior people. They are degraded. They lack 
intelligence. Perhaps they lack the power of pro- 
viding for themselves. If the people of the North 
had the power now to relieve the slaves of their 


| shackles, they would not have the courage to do 
| ituntil elevated and improved individually and so- 





| 
| 


cially. There is no political party, north or south, 


no party that votes at elections and has Repre- 
sentatives on this floor, which ever entertained 
the idea that they had a right, under the present 
Constitution, to interfere with slavery in the 
States where it exists. Notone. There is, itis 
true, a class of Abolitionists, who never take part 
in politicalelections. They contend that the Con- 
stitution of the United States is a covenant with 
death and an agreement with hell. They have no 

olitical status. ‘They are not represented in any 
Renae of the national Government. 

There is another class which is very small in 
numbers who hold the doctrine, that the Consti- 
tution of the United States isan anti-slavery doc- 
ument; that under its provisions the national 
Government have the right to abolish slavery in 
the States. Butthey are not represented here; the 
do not vote for the candidates of the Republi- 
can party; they may vote for a gentleman who 
resides in the State of New York. He may be 
able to gather around him, ina population of per- 


| haps four million, probably one thousand voters; 
but they are not represented here; they have no 


voice in the councils of the nation; they have no 
political status; and therefore it is that I say the 
complaints that are made, so far as the influence 
of that class of persons is concerned, have no 
foundation. ‘The great Republican party which 
now represents the political power of the north- 
ern States, now passing away from the Demo- 
cratic party, repudiate any construction of the 
Constitution of the United States which will allow 
any interference with the institution of slavery in 
the States by any power outside the States them- 
selves. 

Now, Mr. Speaker, these are the complaints 
which are made, and these are the causes upon 
which they rest, as the justification for the great- 
est enormity which was ever attempted by any 
peopie: I mean the destruction of this great Gov- 
ernment—this Government which confers the 
largest amount of personal liberty consistent with 
the common security, which confers upon every 
citizen almost natural liberty, which secures him 
in the enjoyment of all his rights—I say, upon 
this trifling basis and false pretexts, this great 
Government is attempted to be prostrated. 

Sir, what are the true causes of complaint? 
From the beginning of this Government to the 

resent time, there has been no check and no 
ms to the means, the desperate means, employed 
by unbridled ambition. Men who become ambi- 
tious of power will resort to means, and desperate 
means, in order to accomplish their purposes. 
This I assert to be true; because it is precisely 
such a movement which now threatens the peace 
and stability of the Government. Men who have 
held high positions, and who are ambitious to 
ascend in respect to pecuniary opulence and po- 
litical fame to the apex of power in this Govern- 
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ment, and who have been disappointed in thej 
expectations and ambitious purposes, not ced 
able to rule the country, are determined to de. 
stroy it, 

Now, this I take, Mr. Speaker, to b 


h ’ * e the true 
cause of all the evils that distract this 


country, 


. ar, into a 
contest to be decided by the popular Opinion, b 


the majority of the voices of this great - 


: mt ; ople— 
the only arbiter of political differences, w oe 


ren they 
rledgineg 
themselves, as strongly as honorable men could 
pledge themselves, that they would abide by the 
issue; and these men, notwithstanding they exer. 
cised all their power and energy, and used ever 

influence, perhaps fair or foul, as politicians some- 


_ times do, to secure the expression of popular wil] 


| the Confederac 


|| in their favor, yet, after failing to do so, say to the 


country thatthey will sever their connection wit) 
and destroy the Government. 


That, Mr.8$ ea er, I take to be the real complaint 
| and the chief cause of our difficulty. Another cause 
_ connected closely with it, is the genera! demoral- 


ization that exists. Men, when they become am- 
bitious of power, when they become ambitious of 


| pecuniary acquisitions, resort to means which frp. 


quently result in general demoralization. Mr. 


| Speaker, { take it that this Government has been 


corruptly administered. 


|| have 





| dizement. 
| tions are based upon the intelligence and upon the 


I arrive at that conely- 
sion from the fact that the expenditures which 
have been incurred by the Government within the 
last few years, haveswollen to such an enormous 
amount that itis conclusive evidence to an intelli- 
gent public that the officers of this Government 

Soe unfaithful to the trust reposed in them. 
They have lavished the means of the Government 
upon party favorites for improper purposes, wntil 
they have corrupted the whole political stream 


| which flows through this great country. What 


do we find disclosed by the committees of invesii- 
gation which has been raised in this House? That 
the highest officers of the Government have actu- 
ally prostituted their power, and prostituted the 


| money of the Government, to carry on schemes 


for political purposes, and for their own aggran- 
his is another cause. Our institu- 


virtue of the people, and whatever saps the virtue 
of the people, saps the very ‘foundation upon 
which our Government rests; and when we find 
men holding high public positions willing to pros- 
titute those positions for improper purposes, will- 
ing to take money or Government patronage for 
the purpose of controlling the opinions of the peo- 
ple, the tendency must necessarily be to produce 
a state of general demoralization. . 

Now, in regard to another matter, I take it that 
the cotemporaneous construction of the Constitu- 
tion proves beyond all doubt that it was intended 
asan instrument possessing within itself the power 
to preserve itself to all time. We find that, as 
early as 1792, under the very first Administra- 
tion, the Congress of the United States passed an 
act, which was approved by Generai Washing- 
ton, vesting power in the President of the United 
States to prevent the uprising of the people to re- 
sist the power of the national Governinent. | now 
refer to the second section of that act: 

“That whenever the laws of the United States shall be 
opposed, or the execution thereot obstructed, in any State, 
by combinations too powerful to be suppressed by the ordi- 
nary course of judicial proceedings, or by the power vested 
in the marshals by this act, the same being notified to the 
President of the United States by an associate justice or the 
district judge, it shall be lawful’ for the President of the 
United States to call for the militia of such State to sup- 
press such combinations, and to cause the laws to be duly 
executed ; and ifthe militia of a State where sucli combi- 
nations exist shall refuse or be insufficient to suppress the 
same, it shall be lawful for the President, if the Legislature 
be not in session, to call forth and employ such numbers 
of the militia of any other State or States most convenient 
thereto, as may be necessary; and the use of militia so 
ealled forth may be continued, if necessary, until the expi- 


ration of thirty days after the commencement of the ensu- 
ing session.”’ 


Now, sir, this act expired by its own limitation 
in two years after it was passed, but it proved 
that the very persons who participated in the for- 
mation of the Constitution itself, recognized the 
power of suppressing any uprising of the peop!< 
to resist the execution of the laws. 

We find that this power was again asserted by 
a Congress which convened a few years later. 
In 1795, an act was passed broader in its terms 
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than the one to which I have referred. I desire 
to refer gentlemen to the second section of that 
act, which reads: 

«That whenever the laws of the United States shall be 
opposed, or the execution thereof obstructed in any State, 
by combinations too powerful to be suppressed by the ordi- 
nary course of judicial proceedings, or by the powers vested 
in the marshals by this act, itshall be lawful for the Presi- 
dent of the United States, to call forth the militia of such 
State, or of any other State or States, as may be necessary 
to suppress such combinations, and to cause the laws to 
be duly executed; and the use of militia so to be called 
forth may be continued, if necessary, until the expiration 
of thirty days after the commencement of the then next 
session of Congress.”? 

Now, Mr. Speaker, that is notall. In 1807an 
act was passed ery, stil] further the powers 
of the President of the United States to suppress 
insurrection or obstruction to the execution of 
the laws. I read from that act: eo 

“That in all cases of insurrection or obstruction of the 
laws, either of the United States or of any individual State 
or Territory, Where it is lawful for the President of the 
United States to call forth the militia for the purpose of 
suppressing such insurrection, or of causing the laws to be 
duly executed, it shall be lawiul for him to employ, for the 
same purposes, such part of the land and naval force of the 
United States as shall be judged necessary, having first 
observed all the prerequisites of the law in that respect.” 


While I affirm that it is perfectly manifest that, 
under the Constitution of the United States, the 
right of secession has no existence, and can have 
no existence; while ( affirm that the right of rev- 
olution may exist; yet, sir, in this case, I deny 
that there is a solitary fact upon which to rest for 
the justification of either. I affirm ds distinctly, 
that the power of the national Government, with- 
out the passage of the bill of my friend from Ohio, 
[Mr. Sranron,] that the power conferred upon 
the President by law is amply sufficient to enforce 
every provision of the Constitution, and the laws 


enacted under it, where they are obstructed by 


any State or any people. The construction whic 
has been given to the law was given to it ata 
time when this Administration—at least, some 


members of it—were engaged in the plot to de- | 


stroy the Government. At least three of the mem- 


bers of the Cabinet, who have held their offices | 
for three years and a half, or nearly four years | 
past, as we have conclusive evidence contem- | 
plated a destruction of this Government after they | 


found that they had failed to elect their favorite 
candidate for the President. Hire we find that 


they had misled the President; that they had de- | 


ceived him. We find that they removed muni- 
tions of war from the North to the South. They 
had been preparing for the purpose of consum- 
mating the infamy which has more recently de- 
veloped itself. Why, Mr. Speaker, one of the 
members of the Cabinet, at the time he was hold- 
ing office, and under the obligations of an oath to 
uphold the Constitution of the United States, ac- 
cepted the office of commissioner, and went into 
an adjoining State for the purpose of inducing it 
to join itself in the ranks of the rebellious States. 
There is no Government strong enough to resist 
the plotting of treason by the very men who are 
administering it. - 

Now, sir, while these are unquestionably the 
true doctrines in regard to this subject, yet I con- 
ceive that it is not imperative upon the national 
Government to exercise all the power it possesses. 
It is a question of great importance and for grave 
consideration. Rashness in a crisis like this 
approximates crime. Every man here, under the 
high and solemn obligations resting upon him, 
should act with great deliberation. say that no 
calamity can befall a people so awful as that of 
civil war. Famine and pestilence are not so de- 
structive of human life and human happiness. 
Therefore, sir, although this national Govern- 
ment has the power—now has the power, and if 
it had been faithfully and energetically exerted 
by the President of the United States at the time 
the rebellion began, we would have been saved 
terrible mortification and disasters which now per- 
vade this fair land. We have the power, but shall 
we exertit? | say,not rashly, but with caution 
and deliberation. 

TSE RARER. The gentleman’s hour has 
expired, 

ir. VALLANDIGHAM obtained the floor. 

Mr, STEWART, of Pennsylvania. I hope 
the House will give me five minutes to conclude 
what I have to say. 
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The request was unanimously granted, 
Mr. STEWART, of Pennsylvania. | am will- |; 
ing toagree that any fair proposition shall be sub- || 
mitted tothe people; but Lam not willing to touch i 
the present Constitution. It is a Constitution that || 
possesses all the powers which are necessary to || 
govern people who are well inclined, and not || 
treasonably disposed. It is a Constitution under 
which we have flourished. No other people have | 
enjoyed the great amount of happiness that we 
have under this Constitution and the Govecnment. 

I am not willing, therefore, Mr. Speaker, to 
change the structure of our Government. Iam not | 
willing to engage in gn untried experiment upon | 





this fair fabric of government. I am not willing 
to subject it to chance or caprice. If there be anf 
fair proposition to submit to the people that will 
not subvert the great principles of the Constitu- 
tiqp, let it be submitted. I will not object. But, 
sir, | am not willing to abandon principle; I am 


in its essential features; I am not willing that the 
doctrine shall be reversed, to read that slavery is 
a national institution and freedom is local. I can- 
not consent to this. I would be reversing the de- 
cisions of the Supreme Court of the United States. 
I would be reversing the decisions of the highest 
tribunals in the slave States. For, sir, lL assert it 
asa fact, that imevery State where slavery exists, 
the rulings of their supreme courts have been that 
slavery was a local institution, dependent for pro- 
tection, support, and maintenance upon municipal 
law. I know that the Constitution contains cer- 
tain guarantees. Is contains the guarantee of the 
right to pursue and recover a fugitive slave; but 
beyond that, it contains nothing which national- 
izes the institution of human slavery 

Mr. Speaker, so far as I am concerned, I be- 
lieve that this territorial question is,.so far as it 
affects the southern States, an abstraction. There 
can be no territory to be affected south of the line 
of 36° 30’, and none north of it Which can be made 
suitable for slave occupancy. 
Mr. BRANCH. With the permission of the 
gentleman from Pennsylvania, | will interrupt him | 
a moment, 
the point before I interrupted him. 

Mr. STEWART, of Pennsylvania. 1 will | 
yield to the gentleman from North Carolina. \ 

Mr. BRANCH. The gentleman states that 
this whole question of slavery in the Territories 
is an abstraction; and I wish to ask him whether | 
he is willing to break up this Union on an abstrac- 
tion; whether he would refuse to vote for an 
amendment of the Constitution going to put sla- 
very in the Territories upon such a footing as 
would save this Union, when he himself declares 





Mr. STEWART, of Pennsylvania. I answer 
with pleasure. 
36° 30’, in which slavery does not now exist. 

Mr. BRANCH. Do I understand the gentle- 
man from Pennsylvania to say that he is willing 
that slavery shall be protected south of 360 30, | 
rather than this Union shall be broken up? 

Mr, STEWART, of Pennsylvania. The gen- 
tleman misunderstood me. I am willing to let 
the subject remain where it is. There is no ter- 
ritory south of that line to be occupied by free 


labor. We do not care to go to it; we do not || 


claim it. 

Mr. BRANCH. The gentleman says that he 
is willing to let the whole question remain where 
itis. Do I-understand the gentleman from Penn- 
sylvania to be willing to let the question remain | 
where the decision of the Supreme Court has 
placed it? 

Mr. STEWART, of Pennsylvania. | willsay 
this, for I wish to be frank, that 1 do not con- 
sider any decision of the Supreme Court of the 
United States as politically binding. In that, I 
hold to the doctrine of Mr. Jefferson and of Gen- 
eral Jackson. I believe, sir, that their doctrine 
is right. Mr. Jefferson denied the binding effi- 
cacy of thedecision of the Supreme Court, render- 
ing constitutional the sedition law passed by the 
Federalists. General Jackson denied the binding 
effect upon the coérdinate branches of the Gov- 
ernment of the Supreme Court of the United, 
States, in deciding the constitutionality of the re- 
charter of the United States Bank. icombat that 
doctrine, and say that the Supreme Court was not 








not willing that this Constitution shall be changed || 


| 
i 
it is all an abstraction ? 


There is no territory south of |) 
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established for the purpose of promulgating pol it- 
ical dogmas. I hold that the decisions of the Su- 
preme Courtare conclusive upon all the facts con- 
tained in the record, and that they bindall parties 
and privies. 
ere the hammer fell. : 

Mr. VALLANDIGHAM obtained the floor 

’ Mr. STEWART, of Pennsylvania, With the 


permission of the gentleman from Ohio, I desire to 


_ask the gentleman from North Carolina whether 
| he will consent to a dissolution of the Union on 


account of an abstraction? 

Mr. BRANCH. I have not said it was an 
abstraction. I do not think it is an abstraction, 
I think it is a vital and important constitutional 
right of the section to which I belong. If I be- 
lieved it an abstraction, as does the gentleman 


| from Pennsylvania, I would say unhesitatingly 


that I never would break up this Union upon an 
abstraction. It was the gentleman from Pennsy|- 
vania, and not I, that said it was an abstraction. 
I and my constituents, and the inhabitants of the 
States in that section of the Union,do not regard 
it as an abstraction. We think it not only essen- 
tial to our prosperity, but to our honor, because 
it is one of the rights which we think is guaran - 
tied to us by the Constitution, and if we yield that 
right, we do not know when we may be called 
upon to yield any other of our rights. 

Mr. STEWART, of Pennsylvania. Does the 
gentleman believe that slavery will ever go into 
New Mexico, and be profitable there? 

Mr. BRANCH. I donot knowor care whether 


| itwill go there. All I care for is, that, inasmuch 


| as I know this is one of the rights guarantied to 


me and my constituents by the Constitution, if 


| we wish to go there, we shall not be prevented by 


| the action of the General Government from going 
| there. 


Mr.STEWART, of Pennsylvania. The gen- 


| tleman from North Carolina [Mr. Brancu] mis- 


understands the sense in which I used the term 
‘*abstraction.’’ 1 intended to mare? the idea 
that this whole question, so far as it bore upon 


| 

| 

| 

| 

| slaveholding interests, was a mere “ abstraction,”’ 

I have waited until he has finished 
| 

} 


as there is no territory upon which the claimed 


| right can be made to produce any practical re- 


sult. In this sense, I used the term; and in this 
sense it is the merest ‘‘ abstraction.’’ 





FORCE BILL. 


SPEECH OF HON. H. C. BURNETT, 


OF KENTUCKY, 
In tHe House or Representatives, 
February 26, 1861. 


The bill to authorize the President to call out the mifll- 
tary for¢e of the country, and to accept of volunteers in 
certain cases, being under consideration— 


Mr. BURNETT said: 

Mr. Sreaxer: It is not my purpose to enter 
upon a discussion of the details of this bill. I re- 
gret to say, as was said by the gentleman from 
Virginia, iMr. Pryor,] that I am persuaded the 
passage of this bill is a foregone conclusion. In- 
deed, from the moment of its introduction by the 
member from Ohio, [Mr. Stanron,} I have enter- 
tained no doubt it was the intention of the dom- 
inant party to pass it, and that nothing but the 


| momentous consequences to the country which 
| its passage must involve, deterred that party from 
| a resort to the previous question, whieh stifles al! 
| debate. It would then have been passed without 
| being printed, and without an opportunity tomem- 


bers on this side of the House to examine its pro- 


| visions. It might have been as well thus if the 





party which is in a majority here had the nerve to 
consummate the system of rule which this bill 
proposes to inaugurate. The stepsof unlicensed 
power should always be stealthy, and as secret as 
| possible 

Mr. Speaker, in my opinion, this bill proposes 
what is tantamount to a declaration of war. The 
| gentleman from lowa [Mr. Curtis] says this cry 


|| of war constitutes the whole stock in trade of this 


| side of the Chamber; for that war, war, lias been 
| the refrain of every speech made from the benches 
on this side; yet think I ean prove, even to him, 

if he will attend, that there is more of fact than 
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fancy in the assertion that the passage of this bill || | The bill now before the House proposes an ex- 
means war on the slaveholding States, and that it || tension of these laws toa new object, namely, to in- 
can mean nothing else. ‘That gentleman said the || surrection against the authority of the United States. 
principles of this bill had been spread upon our || This new object introduces a new principle into 
statute-bookssince 1792. Thisisan error in point || our system of Government, and it is to that I ob- 
of fact or construction. No act, like this under || ject—against that | protest with ali the emphasis 
consideration, has ever received the sanction of || of which lamcapable. The cases of insurrection 
an American Congress, or of any American Ex- || provided for by existing laws, are cases of in- 
ecutive. It contains leading principles which have || surrection in a State ** against the government 
appeared in no other law, especially upon the sub- || thereof;’’ against the State government; and upon 
ject of calling out the militia of the several States. '| the call of the Legislature of a State, or, in case 


| 


t is by these new principles it must be character- | 
ized, and should be eos soc 

The men who framed the Constitution neither | 
authorized nor contemplated the use of the mili- | 
tary power of this Government except in subor- 


it cannot be convened, upon the call of the execu- 
tive of the State, the President may call forth the 
militia of that State and othey States, and may use 
the land and naval forces of the United States to 
suppress the insurrection. The object is to main- 


dination to the civil authority. The history of | tain the legitimate municipal sovereignty of the 
the Constitution, the language of the Constitution, || States where it is unable to maintain itself. 

the proceedings of the first Congress, abundantly || _ But you now are asked to authorize the Pre@i- 
prove the fact [ state; but especially is that fact | dent to use these same means ina State to sup- 
salient when it refers to the power of this Gov- || press an insurrection against the authority of the 
ernment over the militia of the States. If gen- || United States. You have already these means in 
tlemen will refer to the debates of the Virginia || his hands to execute the laws of the United States; 
convention, when that body was engaged in the || but you are asked also for them to suppress an in- 





see that when the clause authorizing a call upon 
the militia of the States to suppress insurrection 
and to repel invasion was under consideration, 
Patrick Henry assailed it upon the ground that 
it might be so perverted as to enable the Federal Gov- 
ernmentlo make war upon the States, and to call out 
the militia to commit hostilities upon the people of | 
the several States. Mr. Madison repelled this idea. 


oi 4 
discussion of the Federal Constitution, they will | 


be used in subordination to the civil authority. He 
instanced the case in which it had been necessary 


to cali out the militia of Virginia to break down || 
In this || 


a band of smuggiers near Alexandria. 
discussion, Mr. Madison used an illustration most | 
apposite to the case which calls forth this bill. | 
He said, in the event that a State were disposed to | 
renounce ils allegiance to the Federal Government, | 
this clause of the Constitution was so restrictive that | 
it would afford a RRoTECTION fo the people who might | 
take that course. When a proposition was made | 
to authorize the Federal Government to make war | 
upon a State, if necessary to the enforcement of | 
the Federal jaws, the convention which framed | 
the Constitution expressly denied such power. 
The law which was passed by the first Con- 
gress—the law of 1792—was framed by men who 
made the Constitution. It was wise. It provides | 


for calling forth the militia in aid of the laws of |} 


the United States, only when the President shall | 
be notified by a district judge that their execu- | 
tion is opposed, in a State, by a combination too 
nowestid to be suppressed the force at the 
command of the marshal. hat is that force? 
When that is too weak, then civil functionaries 
may call for aid, but not until then. The Presi- 
dent must then call first upon the militia of the 
State, and cannot call on the militia of any other | 


State than that in which the combination makes | 
front, untess‘the militia of that State refuse to obey | 


orders, But this law expired by its own limita- 
tion; and besides, it was repealed in 1795, the noti- 


fication to the President by the district judge being || 


dispensed with. The principle was preserved, | 
namely, that until the civil power is exhausted, | 
the military arm of Government does not come } 


into action; and, when it is invoked, it acts only || 


so long as the exigency exists which required the | 
civic authority to summon its aid to the due exe- 
cution of the civic function, to which its subordi- 
nation is ever to be observed. 

To authorize a call upon the militia by the Pres- | 
ident, in order to execute the laws ina 
conditions are necessary: 

1, It must be to assist the civil power to execute 
a law of the United States. 

2. It must be only when the civil power, after 
attempting to execute it, and failing, has exhausted 
the power ef the marshal, which is exactly the power 
of a sheriff in a county. 

3. It must be when such a law is-obstructed by 
a combination loo powerful for the posse comitatus. 

The act of 1807 authorizes the President to use 
the land and naval forces of the United States in 
all cases where it would be Jawful for him to call 
forth the militia, and for the same purposes. Are 
not these grants of power sufficient? 





| 
| 
The posse comitatus—the force of civil society. | 
| 
| 


| 
| 


| 
} 
| 
1] 


tate, these | 





surrection against the authority of the United States! 
An insurrection by whom? By States? Shall the 
President judge of the exigency; shall he determ- 
ine that ina State, not complaining, the authorit 

of the United States is rebelled against; and shall 
he summon the militia of other States to sustain 
or vindicate the authority of the United States by 
marching into such uncomplaining State? Suppose 


| the State, through its Legislature, calls on him to 
He said emphatically that this power could only || 


summon the militia to put down this array as an 
insurrection against the government of the State: you 
will have laws on the statute-book authorizing 
such a call and requiring of him obedience to it. 
How will he execute both? It is plain that in 
such a case the authority of the United States, 
according to the view of the Executive, will over- 
ride the sovereignty of theState, and that his power 
will be asserted by the troops he may choose to accept 
under this bill, though they come from other States, 
or may be the soldiers of the regular Army of the 
United States! It is no more or less, sir, than 
an act of centralization—of consolidation, utterly 
destructive of the principles upon which this Gov- 
ernment was originally founded and upon which 
it has thus far rested. 

Mr. Hamilton, in his notions of Federal power, 
did never conceive a scheme as bad as this. In 
the hands of an ambitious leader, and in times of 
high party excitement, such a law as this would 
bea written warrant for the overthrow of the Con- 
stitution and the centralization of all power in the 
hands of the President of the United States. He 
may preach a crusade against the people of any 
State. Under such a law his myrmidons would 
invade a State, turn its Legislature out of doors at 
the point of the bayonet, capture its executive, 
overthrow its judiciary, quarter Federal troops 
upon its people, and thus enforce his idea of in- 
surrection against the authority of the United States! 
The gentleman from lowa is an educated soldier. 
It may be that he sees in all this military para- 
phernalia to be attached to the President’s power, 
(already immense,) nothing adverse to the prin- 
ciples heretofore recognized under the laws of our 
country; but, I submit to those whose ways have 
been in the paths of peace, and who have heard 
that the price of a people’s liberty is eternal vigil- 
ance, whether this law is not the death-mark 
upon the already pallid features of a Government 
whose health has been wasted by the horrible 
doses admimistered by the hands of that political 
empiricism which, in its impatience, now pro- 
poses to substitute for slow poison this process 
of sudden strangulation ? 

Mr. Speaker, | warn you that the freemen of 
this country will never submit to this law. When 
passion cools, they will look upon it with horror; 
attempt to execute it, and every true man in the 
States will resist it at every hazard, and to the 
last extremity. This act proposes to extend the 


action of the laws of 1795 and 1807 to a case of 


insurrection against the authority of the United 
States. 
Mr. CURTIS. This is nota bill to revive those 


acts. They are now in full force. This bill only 
amends those laws, sd adding to them. 


Mr. BURNETT. I understand. What I wish 
to learn is, what the gentleman means by ‘an 
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insurrection against the authority of the Uniteg 
States?’’ 1 confess I cannot conceive it unless j 
has the effect upon which I have already oie 
mented. If this be the intention of the advocates 
of the bill, | want them to avow it publicly; od 





| then I meet it promptly by saying it will ‘jp re. 


garded as a proclamation of war upon t 
States. 

I call upon the gentleman from Ohio [Mr. Sray. 
ae look what powers this bili confers y n 
the President. po 

Mr. STANTON. I will answer the gentleman 
if he desires it. ; 

Mr. BURNETT. Not at this time. The gen. 
tleman will have an opportunity; for 1 take it he 
will have the floor in reply to the remarks made 
generally on the bill. 1 was saying that the gen- 
tleman should look what powers this bil] confers 
upon the President. They are unlimited, M; 
Speaker, both over the Army and Navy; unlim. 
ited, because he is to judge of the fact of the ex. 
istence of insurrection; because he is the exc|y. 
sive judge of the act of insurrection; because he 
is left to define what is meant by ** the authority 
of the United States;”’ unlimited, because, wien 
he accepts the act and fact as bringing his case 
within the statute, he may receive as large ay 
army as he can collect, commission all its officers 
from lieutenants of a platoon to lieutenants een. 
eral, leaders of corps d’armée, and turn this coup. 
try into a vast military camp. This bill places at 
his disposal millions of men, brave and ready for 
military enterprise. They are to be his own 
creations, and hold their positions subject only to 
his will. If you authorize him to Gil hen into 
active service, you also pledge the public faith 
and public treasure to their payment. The Pres- 
ident has no civil authority to which he is to look 
up asa subordinate. He is a law unto himself, 
Is he to be restrained by Congress? For thirty 
days after the meeting of the next Congress hie 
will have this unlimited power. Untii then, there 
will be no legal power to restrain him. Is there 
any probability he would then surrender the con- 
tro) thus acquired ? 

It may be this power would be surrendered by 
the elected President; but neither you, nor I, nor 
the American people know enough of him tocon- 
clude with certainty even upon sucii a point; and 
surely with a le®al right to raise, equip, organize, 
and officer such anarmy, and at hisown discretion 
to launch it against the southern States, none of 
us can say that, willing as he mightbe to surrender 
the baton of the marshal for the insignia of the 
presidential office, he would any longer have the 
power todo so. It is an odd experiment, a fear- 
fulexperiment, and one which, according to every 
reasonable calculation to be drawn from the teacli- 
ings of history, would eventuate in deeper civil 
commotions than those we have already expe- 
rienced, if it does not prove the grave of civil lib- 
erty in America. Congress will be adjourned on 
Monday next. Repose this vast authority in the 
hands of a man untried—heretofore measurably 
obscure—whose temper and appetites are un- 
known, and who can answer for the use to be 
made of this power before another Congress will 
be called together under the Constitution? 

This bill confers unbridled license upon the 
President to send forth armies to make war upon 
whom he pleases; to make that war as relent- 
less as passion, however malignant, or fanat- 
icism, however wild, may dictate. The homes of 
the people may be invaded by his soldiery; the 
country may be subjected to military authority, 
acting under the forms of law; and the peaceable 
citizen may be demoralized and debased, because 
his power of resistance may be cut off by the force 
which Government throws into the hands of the 
President by this measure! Yes, sir, members of 
the othéF side express well-feigned astonishment 
when we of this side—desiring the peace and 
prosperity of the country, and seeking to recon- 
struct this Union, instead of rushing madly !to 
conflict with its dismembered fragments—de- 
nounce this bill as the inauguration of an interne- 
cine war, with all its attendant horrors. We are 
taunted and jeered at when we strive to repress® 
collision at arms between brothers, It is a decla- 
ration of war—a war which, if prosecuted, will be 
more fearful than any of the civil wars of which 
history furnishes a record. We denounce !t, 2s 
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every lover of the Union ought to do, Such a 
measure was never conceived of by the framers of 
the Constitution. They never dreamed that any 
such could be attempted by any subsequent Con- 
cress under the form of government which they 
organized. It invites public liberty to absolute 
sacrifice. : : 

Mr. Speaker, the House will pardon me while 
I look for a moment at the existing condition of 
the country, to ascertain the apology for this ex- 
traordinary proposition. There is no pretense 
of insurrection against the laws of any State; but 
there has been a withdrawal from this Govern- 
ment of six of the southern States, and this will 
be followed, probably, by the withdrawal of 
others. This measure points to this lamentable 
state of affairs, and proposes its correction by 
force. The States which have retired have re- 
sumed their sovereignty, and have, in the exer- 
cise of it, formed an association among themselves 
more agreeable than this, and in their judgment 
better adapted to the conservation of their social 
and industrial institutions. They have able men 
in their government—men who, but a few weeks 
since, were the counselors of this Government, 
and were regarded among its mest brilliant orna- 
ments. Itis certain they understand the theory 
of confederated republican government, and the 
bearing of a division of departmental power upon 
the public liberties. They have even adopted our 
own Constitution, to which they are accustomed, 
but with a reading upon which many of us insist 
as the true intent of that instrument. They hold 
out to us the olive.branch of peace; they suggest 
negotiation for the practical settlement of disputed 
questions, and that we shall live apart from each 
other as friends, since we could not maintain that 
relation when dwelling together. 

Howis their proposal met? Gentlemen say they 
will not acknowledge their right ef secession. I 
shall not stop to discuss the abstract right of se- 
cession. It is superseded by a practical fact, 
which stands before usin no questionable shape. 
Call it secession or revolution, or what you will, 
the pitcher has been broken at the fountain; its 
parts no longer cohere. It is useless to discuss 
among ourselves whether the southern States have 
done right or wrong in the steps they have taken. 
Their separation from this Union is a fact accom- 
plished, so. far as their own will can influence its 
determination. 

The question recurs as a practical question, and 
we must meet it practically. Here are six mil- 
lion people, inhabiting the States which have with- 
drawn from further political connection with this 
Government; is it not advisable for us, better for 
ourselves and our posterity, to recognize the gov- 
ernment they have formed, as a friendly confed- 
eration? In my opinion, this question should be 
answered affirmatively. We should at once re- 
ceive their commissioners, negotiate treaties with 
them, and arrange all subjects in which necessa- 
rily there will be a common interest. This is the 
policy of peace. On its adoption hang most mo- 
mentous interests. The opposite policy is that of 
force. But, pass your force bills, and what will 
they amount to? Will they have a tendency to 
reunite the States or the people? Nobody pre- 
tends to believe it. 

Ihave seen the reported speeches made by the 
President elect on his way here to be inaugurated 
to his high office. Some of these breathe the 
spirit of war; and I hear that, in private circles, 
he has told Kentucky to prepare for war. What 
fatuity! What madness! Kamie that this Gov- 
ernment has a right to the forts which the south- 
ern people have captured: shall this country be 
drenched with fraternal blood*to vindicate our 
title to property which we cannot expect to re- 
tain, and which the confederated States declare 
their willingness to pay for? Will you inaugu- 
rate such a war, under the bill of the gentleman 
from New York, (Mr. Joun Cocurane,] by send- 
my eens of war to blockade the southern ports? 

r. JOHN COCHRANE. Will the gentle- 
man yield to me for a moment? . 

Mr. BURNETT. I decline to yield. 

Mr. JOHN COCHRANE. I want it under- 
stood the gentleman refuses to yield to me. 

Mr. BURNETT. L take it for granted the gen- 
tleman from New York will obtain the floor, and 
I hope he will not interrupt me. Mr. Speaker, 


| 
| 
| 

















suppose you shut out commerce from the south- | ment from any country upon the face of the earth. 


| 


| 
| 
| 
j 





| mankind, for the consequences. 
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ern ports: is that any thing but war? Do gentle- 
men not understand that it will be treated at once 
as an act of war? They surely must; yet they 
press measures like these, and still say they de- 
sire conciliation, and do not wish to involve the 
country in civil war. 


Mr. JOHN COCHRANE. Under my great | 
uncertainty of obtaining the floor, I hope the gen- | 


tleman from Kentucky will yield me the floor for 
one moment. 

Mr. BURNETT. I cannot yield. 

Mr. JOHN COCHRANE. I resist the con- 
clusions of the gentleman’s argument, and deny 
his premises in toto. He confounds premises and 
conclusions. 

Mr. BURNETT. Sir, if your bill passes Con- 
gress, it will confound the peace and happiness of 
your country. 

Mr. JOHN COCHRANE. That is but an 
opinion, and the gentleman from Kentucky does 
not raise himself in my estimation by having 
uttered it. 

Mr. BURNETT. I wantall my time, and I de- 
cline to turn aside for these interruptions. While, 
under the bill of the gentleman from New York, 


[Mr. Cocurane,] you propose to enforce the col- | 


lection of revenue in the seceded States, and thus 
to fill your national coffers with the hard earnings 
of the southern people, whether they are willing 
or otherwise, another bill proposes to deny to 
them postal facilities extended to the rest of the 
Republic. This system of measures gentlemen 
on the other side characterize as measures of peace 
and conciliation! Deny them postal facil 


bayonet; enforce duties at southern ports at the 


your fraternal affection! Deny to them the ad- 
vantages springing from the Federal system, but 


impose upon them all its burdens and heavy | 


charges, and tell them that this is peace and justice! 
The language of this system of coercive measures 
will be easily comprehended by the people to whom 
it is addressed. It speaks an indorsementof opin- 
ion, frequently expressed by southern statesmen 





ities; | 
take the property you claim at the point of the | 


| mouth of the cannon; and teach them that this is | 


in these Halls, that they were profitable to the | 


General Government, and had been beasts of bur- 
den, lo! these many years. You will say to them 


that the duties they pay on their own consump- | 
tion, and which comes from their pockets, are not | 
compensated by the protection they receive; that | 


| their contributions towards the public expendi- | 
| tures are so dispropertioned to their share of ben- 


efits received, that it is asking too much of you to | 


let them departin peace. Such, Mr. Speaker, are 
the olive branches which gentlemen propose to 
hold out to win back the South! 

Mr. Speaker, it was not my intention to digress 


from the bill which is under our immediate con- | 
sideration; but I could not refrain from this glance | 


at a system of*measures of which it is but a part, 
and which, in its entirety, must make civil war 
in this once happy country the regular order of 
business. You cannot act upon foreign ships, sub- 
jecting them to seizure and confiscation for visit- 


ing the ports of a people who have cut off their | 
political association with this Union, and expect | 


anything but war. If you think that, by the pro- 
posed measure, we avoid responsibility, and, by 
such specious device, will force the other party 
to take the initiative, though you may not err, 


still i¢ must end in war; and therefore, whoever | 


arranges the instrumentalities which shali produce 
the effect, will be held bound, before God and 
If you mean to 
raise armies, and march them across the States 
to recover the public property, and blood flows 
as a necessary effect from such a step, you must 
be prepared to accept whatever result may super- 
vene upon the circumstances. It is folly to say 
this is not coercion; the enlarging margin of dis- 
quiet and disaffection, the constantly widening 
gulf of anarchy and revolution which will be dis- 





| peace restored to a now distracted sisterhood of 
i States. 
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He may receive them individually, or in compa- 


|| nies, battalions, squadrons, regiments, or divis- 


ions; there is no restriction or limitation upon his 
power. Itviolatesthe Constitution in authorizing 
the President to commission all the officers, from 
the highest to the lowest grade. Congress has 
power, by the fifteenth paragraph of the eighth sec~ 
tion of the firstarticle of the Constitution, ‘‘to pro- 
vide for organizing, arming, and disciplining the 
militia, and for governing such part of them as 
may be employed in the service of the United 
States, reserving to the States respectively the appoint- 
ment of the officers,”? &c. Congress may ‘* raise 
and support armies,” but the appropriation for 
that use shall not be for a longer term than two 
—— Does the gentleman from Ohio (Mr. 
Stanton] mean by this section to saddle upon 
the people of this country a standing army, whose 
numbers are only to be limited by the will of their 
constitutional commander-in-chief? If not, what 
does he mean by wrenching from the States a right 
of appointing the officers of their militia when 
employed in the service of the United States, and 
vesting this high power in the hands, notof Con- 
gress, but of a single man? 

The political school to which the gentleman 
was formerly attached, made the Halls of Con- 
gress resound with diatribes on the tyranny which 
must follow the union of the purse and the sword 
in the hands of one person. One would have sup- 
posed that the gentleman would have carried some 
of the maxims formerly learned into the new part 
of which he is one of the most conspicuous, and, 
he will permit me to say, one of the ablest lead- 
ers; yet, if he, an astute lawyer and experienced 
legislator, commences the preparation for his Pres- 
ident by breaking down the plainest mandates of 
the Constitution, in order to concentrate power 
in the hands of the Executive; if he, a man of 
peaceful inclination and avocations, has so far 
forgotten the rights of the States as to propose to 
wrest from them the command of their militia, 
when employed in the Federal service—if these 
things are done by Republicanism in the green 
tree, what shall we expect in the dry? Sir, our 
militia has frequently been called into the service 
of the United States. The battle-fields of the 
Union have illustrated their valor and endurance. 
Does the gentleman draw from their past action 
the reasons why he refuses to trust the appoint- 
ment of the officers to the States? What is the 
reason; what can be the reason for this distrust 
of the States and this usurpation of their most 
patent privileges, unless we are, under Black Re- 
publican rule, about to enter upon a scheme of 
centralization and consolidation ? 

Mr. Speaker, I would to Heaven I had the 
power of eloquence to reach the hearts of gentle- 
men on the other side of this Chamber. I receg- 
nize them as my countrymen, and | address them 
as my fellow-citizens. I deeply deplore the course 
they have taken—still more deeply that which 
they propose to pursue. I have tt Gora desired 
the perpetuation of the Union; the maintenance of 
the honor, the integrity, the connection of the 
States, and the equality of their citizens. I have 
the honor to represent, in part, a State whose loy- 
alty to this Government has not been questioned ; 
whose devotion to its interests and its henor will 
compare, without the loss of credit, with those of 





her sister States. Her Representatives have been 
constant advocates for Union and justice. On 
your blood-stained fields, the lives of her gallant 


|| sons have attested her devotion to the flag of our 


|} common country. Through all these troubles 
| Kentucky has practiced a signal forbearance, at- 


} testing, by the tenor of her opinions, the most 


| ardent desire to maintain the Union, and to see 


The voices of her Representatives have 


| been in consonance with their active and earnest 
|| efforts to proetre the adoption of such measures 
il 
it 


as may establish concord, and secure peaceful! 


closed, will come the popular interpretation of || solutions of all our existing complications. 


that now ambiguous word in our language. 

Let me bestow a few observations upon the 
second section of the bill now before the House. 
It violates not only the plainest teachings of the 


of the instrument. ; It authorizes the President to 
receive volunteers into the service of the Govern- 


And it has been so with other slavehoiding Rep- 


| resentatives. The gentleman from Virginia, | Mr. 
| 


Botreer,]} at an early day of the session, pro- 


t | posed the organization of the committee of thirty- 
framers of the Constitution, but the express letter || three, with a view to an enlightened discussion of 


our difficulties, and to the ascertainment and se- 


curity of peaceful future relations. The Senators 
? 
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from Kentucky have both labored with zeal in the 


BAnIC Cuuse, 


The border State committee, composed of gen- | 


tlemen who desire Union and peace, agreed upon 
a proposiuen. A scheme of like intent was offered 
by the gentleman from Tennessee, [Mr. Erner- 
inGe;}) but the other side would not permit them 
to be voted upon. Notonly were aabeslxiiene 
propusitions rejected, but so has every suggestion 
the members from slaveholding States could make 
without dishonor and the absolute concession of 
politcal inferiority. 

Such has been the manner in which our over- 
tures have been met. On almost bended knees 
we have, from this side of the Chamber, petitioned 
gentlemen of the other side, who alone have the 
power to arrest the tide of disunion, by the adop- 
tion of such propositions as are consistent with 
our equality and justice, to present something for 
our consideration, likely to have the desired effect. 
This respectful request has been answered with 
‘*the proud man’s contumely, the rich man’s 
scorn.’ Not only have you refused to offer any 
thing here, but indignantly you have, elsewhere, 
scouted the propositions for compromise which 
assembled multitudes in my own State, of a party 
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| of the revolution whose waves were weeny: wash- 
d 


ing the base of the Capitol; that they would pause 
and they would urge the southern people to accept 
the arrangement as a finality, and to stand by it, 
because, in some form, it would recognize the 


| principle of equality. Popular meetings through- 
| out the slave States indorsed and accepted this 





compromise; and masses of conservative men 
in the North memorialized Congress to accept 
them, and at least to send them to the people. 
How were they treated by the Republicans? Gen- 


| temen on that side of this Chamber, who have 


taken any action in reference to the various meas- 
ures intended to secure conciliation, with a single 
exception, have refused to assent to them. In the 
Senate they were superseded by Clark’s amend- 
ment voted over them by Republican Senators en 


| masse, by which the flat declaration was made, as 


if in derision, that the provisions of the Consti- 
tution are ample; that it wants obedience rather 
than amendment; and that the extrication from 
our difficultics is to be secured by the enforcement 


| of the laws, rather than by concessions to wnreason- 


| able demands. 


diflerentfrom that to which I belong, have declared || 


to be the minimum to which they would be driven. 
The southern people do notask for concessions, 

they ask for rights, and plead for peace. Rights, 

Mr. Speaker, which are their inheritance from 


revolutionary sires; rights, which are theirs by | 


toil and blood, wasted in building up this great 
partnership, of whose stock the free States now 
propose to become monopolists and sole directors; 


rights, which are theirs under the solemn adjudi- | 


cations of the highest constitutional judiciary in 
the land. These rights were denied; these adju- 
dications have been spurned; these claims to a 
common benefit of diffusion for southern institu- 
tions, have been rejected The answer toall has 


generally been, that the free States have the nu- |! 


merical and representative power, and must legis- 
late according to their own convictions of policy 
and ethics. By them it is pretended these are 
questions of liberty, of human rights, of con- 
scicnce. With us, they are questions of consti- 
tutional compact, of contract, of equality, of inde- 
pendence. ‘The southern people feel that in this 
Government they must be your equals, or must 
be vassals and provincials, hangers-on to your 
system, and only retained as ** hewers of wood 
and drawers of water,’’ for the profit to be made 
by their contributions to the support of the Gov- 
ernment you direct and control. 

I cannot omit to dwell here upon the Critten- 
den resolutions, and their reception at the hands 
of the dominant party. The resolutions are the 
»roduction of a Senator who has seen more of pub- 
ee service than any other man at present in the 
»ublic councils—a man respected everywhere for 
ce pure patriotism and disinterested love of the 
land of his birth—a man of liberal talents and of 
advanced years. Drawing to a close of an illus- 
trious life, he bent all the energies of an exalted 
ambition to the consummation of this work of 
pence, and the deliverance of the Union from the 
perils which environed it. No doubt he felt, what 
1 am frank to avow has been my own feeling con- 
stantly, that his resolutions fell short of the full 
measure of those rights which have been adjudged 
to exist for the people of the slaveholding States. 
Sull, as a means of quieting the agitation which 
threatened the pillars of our political fabric—as a 
way of attaining the desired object, of romring 
the subject of slavery from Congress forever, an 
of excluding it from the arena of party politics— 
as a mode of reaching a finality upon a dangerous 
theme, and of restoring fraternal feelings between 
the people of this noble country, he lent his popu- 
lar name and gave his matured intellect in its most 
ardent efforts to secure their adoption. They met 
the approval of every individual upon this floor 
who had supported for the Presidency the candi- 
date of the Constitutional Union party. Every 
man here of the Democracy—of both wings of the 
Democratic party—would give them a candid and 
hearty support. 

These resolutions were tendered to the Senate. 
The Senator from Mississippi [Jerrerson Davis 
and the Senator from Georgia [Rosert Toomss 
announced in their places as Senators, that the 


: 


| 
| 





They seem to challenge the Bell 
men particularly to stand by the ** Union, the 


Constitution, and the enforcement of the laws,”’ | 


as objects of primary desire which they had so 
eloquently held up to the southern people, and 


| which it was now to be deemed unreasonable they 


should so soon wish to amend or change. 
The bill before the House is one of the ways 
in which these Republicans propose ‘ to enforce 


| the laws;”’ and it offers to the President an army 


of untold numbers, to be marched, if he so desires, 
against a part of the American people! 

Mr CORWIN. Mr. Speaker 

Mr. BURNETT. Icannotyieldthe floor But, 
what else? When the Crittenden compromise 
went to the committee of thirty-three, it was re- 
turned to this House recommended in a report 
signed only by the gentleman from Tennessee, 





| (Mr. Nexson,| though it was also recommended 


| in another and separate report, signed by Demo- || 








| crats on the committee. 
| the distinguished Senator’s scheme of conciliation 


his is the way in which 


has been met. Now, the people of Kentucky 


have pronounced in favor of that plan with re- | 


markable unanimity. All political parties united 


in its support, and their voice has been heard | 


through mass meetings, State conventions, and 
the Legislature. In obedience to my desire to 
secure union and peace, I gave in my adhesion 
to the Crittenden resolutions, even before they 
were presented to the Senate. I have been will- 
ing to stand by them. I am so now. 

et me refer for a moment to the report of the 
committee of thirty-three, or rather of the chair- 
man of the committee of thirty-three. I say the 
chairman, because 1 understand there is no report 


| of the majority of that committee, and that uo- 


bedy who was a member of that committee, ex- 
cept the chairman, is bound by the report. That 
report, sir, stands. in singular contrast with the 


report from other members of the same commit- | 


tee, who are by everybody recognized as repre- 
sentative men of the Republican party. It is, by 
itself, a most insufficient and incomplete answer 
to the complaints of the South, but loses all its 
force, as an index of political direction, when 


contrasted with the report made by other mem- | 


bers of the committee. ‘The honorable chairman 
will pardon, | am sure, the idea | express in 
speaking of those other members as representative 
men of their party. We all concede his exceed- 
ing ability, but do not regard him as a representa- 
tive man of the party in which he serves. This 
may be accepted as a compliment or not, as his 
own taste suggests. I only allude to my estimate 
to fix a fact in connection with his report, and to 
show the degree in which it will be received by 
the country. 

The report of the honorable chairman consists, 
first, of several recommendatory resolutions. Jf 
passed, these could be repealed on the first day of 
the next Congress. Second, of an amendment 
to the Constitution prohibiting congressional in- 
terference with slavery in the States where it now 
exists. This safeguard, by constitutional restric- 
tion upon a power no man of sense has pretende 
to exist under the Constitution as it is now writ- 
ten, is not a guarantee of a right, but rather ov- 


- y the tide |] ae eee Oe ee ——— 
| erates as a limitation upon aright; because it pre 
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enppnnts the power to exist, the exercise of which 

| it has become necessary to restrict. We should 
. e i 

| be very thankful, however, for this mite, 


|| . . ; > if il Wag 
] given with good intentions, whateve 
| 
! 
j 
| 


want of value. SEAT. be ip 
The southern people have not been in dread 
an attempted exercise of such a power so much 
|| as they have been indignant at the usurpation 
which seeks to deprive them of that common right 
to the equal use and benefit of the common tery}. 
tory, acquired by the expenditure of their blood 
under the national flag, or of their money paid 
out of the national Treasury, and which tiie free 
States now seek to take exclusive possession of 
This usurpation startled apprehension when j; 
was accompanicd by the threat issued some years 
ago by Mr. Giddings, of Ohio; namely, that the 
purpose and policy of the party in the free States 
|| was to wallin the slave States with a cordon of 
| free States; and when slavery was eribbed, or go 
confined that it could not expand, it would suffo- 
|| cate, or sting itself todeath. Whatwas then re- 
garded as the raving of a zealot, is now pro- 
|| claimed as the settled policy of a great political 
party: to be permitted to hold its course unchal- 
enged, providing the promise is given not to qhol- 
ish slavery in the States. It is, in the States, sub. 
ject alone to their sovereignty. They will know 
1oW to protect it, so long as it remains their wil 
to permit it. Congress has no power to exert 
such authority. 
|| Nor will the South be likely to regard the pro. 
|| posal of the gentleman from Ohio as any great 
| Caaiosien while he joins with the rest in out- 
lawing the property of the South from the Terri. 
tories, or proposing to escape a fair and manly 
| kas lclewaet of their rights by hurrying a 
country beyond a territorial into a State capaciiy, 
| 
| 
| 
' 
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when he knows, or believes, as do all of his party, 
that the people who would thus be invested wit) 
the power to adopt a State constitution would 
probably, at this time, declare against slavery, be- 
cause the bulk of that same population has been 
unused to slave labor, and is itself somewhat col- 
ored incomplexion. Mr. Speaker, itis, however, 
| not to be overlooked that these views of the hon- 
orable member from Ohio are but his own proposi- 
tions; they have received no indorsemeut; but are 
met by the report of other members of the party 
who embody, in ipsissimis verbis, as their report, 
the amendment offered by Mr.Crark inthe Senate, 
which, having been voted for by the Repubiicans 
over the head of the Crittenden resolutions, may 
be justly regarded as the Republican progranme. 

“hat report denies that the southern people 
have sustained any grievance or suffer under any 
wrongs. They thus maintain their party policy; 
and with the ery of ‘tae Union, the Coustitu- 
tion, and the enforcement of the laws,’’ prepare 
to treat as rebels all who resist their construction 
| of power, privilege, or right. How different from 
this settlement is that proposed by the Senator 
from Kentucky. True, his resolutions recur to 
a geographical line, upon one side of which there 
is an exclusion of slavery, but on the other a rec- 
ognition of its status, and the clear right ac- 
knowledged to the southern people to diffuse their 
|| property over the United States territory south 
of the line, now held or to be hereafter acquired. 
The resolutions embody the principle of partition 
between equal partners—reciprocal rights, mutu- 
ality—and@ therefore are aceapeenic, though the 
exclusion of slave property from access to the 
northern territory, is an abridgment of right al- 
ready clearly possessed, and which has been sol- 
emnly adjudged by the Supreme Court. 

I have said I am and have been willing to take 
the Crittenden compromise resolutions asa pledge 
between us, and a compact of settlement to com- 
pose this strife. The people of Kentucky will be 
satisfied with it—men of all parties. It may mod- 
ify the course of the seceded States. It will stop the 
crevasse which is hourly enlarging, and through 
whose disintegrating sides the bitter waters of fra- 
ternal discord are momentarily flowing with !n- 
creased velocity and volume. Popular assemblies 
have indicated the public sense that these are f'' 
proposals, wise and just measures, and po!ic 
under all the circumstances of the hour. If soul 
ern and western people will accept them, what 
{| good reason have northern and eastern met to 
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decline? They mean peace now, and justice, con- | 
cord, and security, for the future. If these reso- || 
iutions do not pass, what will be the use of attempt- 
ing to pass others ? The seceded States cannot | 
accept less than this measure of right, and their 
brethren of the slaveholding States will not ask 
them, since they bave withdrawn, to return to 
the Union unless there shall be manifested some 
spirit of justice towards the cause they represent. 

‘Gentlemen have exhibited strong desire to keep 
the border slave States in the Union, though the | 
planting States have definitively and ultimately re- 
tired from this Government How is this to be | 
effected? Not by unmeaning eulogies upon the 
loyalty of Kentucky. God knows, ido not, what | 
she may have done to subject herself to praise | 
from some of the same sources to which I allude; 
but she will not be apt to weigh praises in the 
balance with interests and rights. I cannot help | 
saying, in reply to the many expressions of ten- || 
derness for the border slaveholding States which 
I have listened to, that if gentlemen are sincere, || 
they ought to desire to meet those States in a 
spirit of fairness. Unite with them or. the Crit- 
tenden resolutions. Give us these, and you will 
restore union, peace, and good will. You will not 
wanta large standing army to coerce the south- 
ern States, or a new squadron of steamers to 
blockade their coasts, or a host of myrmidons to 
dig the grave of American constitutional liberty. 
But pass force bills; clothe your President with 
dictatorial powers; send your volunteer armies, | 
with bristling bayonets, into the heart of the 
southern country, to give the first lessons in the 
service of Republicanism; continue to outlaw our 
property, and to put us under the ban of Gevern- 
ment; and [ tell you that, devoted as I know Ken- 
tucky to be to the Union, and anxious as are her 
sons to maintain the Constitution, she will thun- 
der back into the ears of Federal power that she 
does not hold the Union paramount to the Con- 
stitution, and that the Constitution she upholds 
is the instrument which was intended to secure to 
her citizens an equal participency, with the citi- 
zens of other States, in the benefits of the com- 
mon Government. 

Let it not be supposed, sir, that Kentucky, 
loyal and true as she has ever been and is, does 
not measure her rights and the rights of her peo- 
ple with exactness, or that she will not assert 
them with becoming boldness at a proper time. 
She waits with calmness the deliberations of the 
constitated authorities of the country; and her 
heart is filled with the anticipations of the joyful 
news which will give renewed assurances of peace, 
justice, and union. I pray she may not be doomed 
to disappointment, oak that you will hear the 
appeals we make. Butif you pass these bills; if 
you tramp with vandal heel upon the Constitu- 
tion; if you robe the President of the United 
States in the mail of the warrior, and launch your 
serried columns against the homes of our south- 
ern brethren, I think | may safely promise, in the 
name of old Kentucky, that she will stand by || 
her guns, and that her sons will be found true to | 
her historic fame, and ‘* fit for honor’s toughest || 
task,’’ 








ANY COMPROMISE A SURRENDER. 


SPEECH OF HON. D. W. GOOCH, 
OF MASSACHUSETTS, 
iy rue House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
February 23, 1861 


The House having under consideration the report from 
the select committee of thirty-three— « 


Mr. GOOCH said: | 
| 
| 


Mr. Speaker: Why is itthat the people of six | 
or seven States are to-day arrayed in open rebel- | 
lion against this Government, and the people of | 
as many more doubting whether they shall re- | 
main loyal or join in the rebellion? Why is it 
that almost one half of this nation, the most 
a and happy the world has ever known, 
speaking the same language, living under the same 
laws, enjoying the same political intitutions, hav- 
ing the same common Government, participating 
in the same glorious recollections of the past and || 
bright hopes for the future, bound together by | 
every tie that interest, long and pleasant associa- I 
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tion, consanguinity, a common origin and destiny 
ean throw around a people to unite and make 
them forever one,1s to-day looking upon the other 


| half as enemies, and ready to take up arms against 
| them? This is the question we must answer be- 


fore we can preseribe the remedy for existing 
evils. It is not enough that we know the fact 


that these evils exist; we must also know the | 


eauses which produced them. The nature and 


cause of the disease in the body-politic, as well as | 
in the Pedy ie Shetizd must be ascertained before | 


the remedy is applied. 


Two systemsof labor, free laborand slave labor, | 


exist in the land; one in the North, the other in 
the South. They have existed since the begin- 
ning of the Government precisely as they exist 
to-day; and the conflict between them is no more 


irrepressible now than it has been for the last half | 


century. 
No reason for severing the Union of these States 


|| can be given to-day which could not with equal 
| justice and propriety have been given at any day || 
since the Union was formed. It was seen and | 
known from the beginning that free labor, and | 


free labor alone, would be employed in the North; 


and while it was hoped and believed by the found- || 
| ers of the Government that slavery would not be 
perpetual, it was fully understood that slave labor | 


would continue to be employed in the South long 


_ after it had been abolished by the States of the | 
| North. 


No right or power was conferred by the people 
upon the Federal Government to legislate in rela- 
tion to, or to interfere with, any system of labor 
in aState, whether free or slave. This Govern- 
ment has no more right or power to legislate in 
relation to, or interfere with, the system of slave 
labor in South Carolina, than it has to legislate in 
relation to, or interfere with, the system of free 
labor in Massachusetts; no more right or power 
to abolish slavery in the one than to establish it 
in the other. And no State, or people of a State, 
have the right or power to interfere with the sys- 


tem of labor in another State Each can control | 


its own; not another’s. 


I think scarcely a man can be found in the whole | 


North who will deny these propositions. We 


| have always so understood the Constitution and 


the powers and relations of the States; and we ask 
for and desire no change of the Constitution in 
this respect, and no alteration or change of the 
Constitution in any respect. The Constitution 


| which our fathers made, and under which we have 
| lived, we will obey, preserve, protect, and defend 


under all circumstances. I know that there are 
a few men in the North, some of them eminent 
for their ability and virtues in private life, who 
are not satisfied with the Constitution as it is, and 


| desire to see it annulled and the existing Govern- | 
|; ment overthrown, in order that a new Constitu- 


tion may be made, and the Government recon- 


structed with power toabolishand prohibitslavery || 
in every State. These men are few in number, | 
belong to no political party, take no political action, 


refuse even to vote, and look upon the Republi- 


can party as the obstacle in the way of the accom- || 


plishment of their object; because that party, rep- 
resenting, as it does, the opinions and sentiments 
of the North in relation to slavery, is pledged to 
support the Constitution as it ts, maimtain the 
Union, and give to every section of the country 
all its rights 

These men are so few in the North that they 
exert no considerable influence or power over the 


people to control political action; and could net, | 
| if they should unite with any existing political 
organization. They hold the same relation to the | 
Federal Constitution and Government that the || 


disunionists of the South do. Both desire their 
overthrow and destruction, that another and a dif- 
ferent Constitution and Government may take 
their places. They differ in this: the disunionists 
of the North wish a Constitution and Government 


| with power to abolish and prohibit slavery every- 


where; the disunionists of the South desire a Con- 
stitution and Government with power to establish 
and protect slavery everywhere. Both wish to give 
to this Government greater powers; the one that 
it may abolish and prohibit slavery everywhere in 
all the States; the other that it may establish and 
protect slavery every where in all the States. The 


one wishes that the power of the Federal Govern- | 


Ho. or Reps. 





ment shall extend into the slave States to free all 
slaves; the other that it shall extend into al! free 


| States to protect the master in the possession of his 


slaves, whenever he may choose to take them inte 


' a free State. Neither is content with the Constitu- 


tion as it is; neither is willing to obey the Consti- 
tution, and live under the Government which our 
fathers made. Both think that they can make a 
wiser and better Constitution and Government; 
and, to try the experiment, are willing to peril all 
the prosperity, security, happiness, and pence, 
which thirty million people enjoy under the Con- 
stitution and Government as it is, 

Shall we permit either to try the experiment? 
Shall we, at this time, recommend to the people 
to so alter or amend the Constitution as to satisfy 
men who demand the alteration of the Constitu- 
tion or the overthrow of the Government? ‘These 
alterations are not proposed because experience 

has shown that the Constitution needed amend- 
ment. No man dreamed of amending the Con- 
| stitution before the result of the late election was 
known; and had the section of country which 
now asks these alterations elected to office their 
candidates, no man would have heard of any al- 
teration or amendment to the Constitution. Mr. 
Speaker, a Constitution which ts good enough 
with the Democratic party in power, is, in my 
| opinion, good enough with the Ropublivan party 
in power. A Constitution which is good enough 
with the administration of the Government in the 
hands of men who think that all the influence and 
power of this Government should be used to ex- 
tendslavery into free territory, is also good enough 
with the administration in the hands of men who 
think that the free Territories of the United States 
should remain free. 

I have said that the number of these men in 
the North is small, and that, although they em- 
brace men of the highest order of intellect and 
attainment, they exert no considerable influence 
over the mass of the northern people. But we 
find a few disunionists at the South now exerting 
a controlling influence over the people, molding 
_and directing the popular will at pleasure, array- 

ing whole communities of men against the best 
| Government on earth, from which they have re- 
| ceived nothing but the richest benefits a benign 
Government can bestow upon its subjects. It is 
| notatall strange that men should be found in 
| both sections of the country advocating radical 
changes in the Constitution and laws. But it is 
| strange that in the one section of country they 
should lead and control the whole mass of the 
| people, while in the other they are wholly unable 
to exert any influence over the people; that in one 
| section they should be able to organize open re- 
bellion against the Government, while in the other 
they can scarcely disturb the loyalty of any citi- 
zen to the Government, or excite the least hostil- 


|| ity towards the people of the other section of the 
country. Why this difference? The people of 


the North know and understand everything that 
| pertains to the South. Your newspapers are 
|| found in all our villages, and are read by all classes 
|| of men. Southern men speak freely their opin- 
| ions at the North, both in public and private. 


| Freedom of speech and the press, liberty of hooght 
avd action, are everywhere protected, We ask no 
safeguard against error, buttrath. Notsei the 
South. Your peopie do not undersiand the feel- 
lug, principles, and motives of tie people of the 
North. No vorthern man, who correetiy repre- 
sents the sentiments of the Norta, is permitted to 
Sp ak to your people. No northern newspaper, 


|| representing the poliucal sentiments of the North, 
is permitted to enter or be read in your States. 
| All that your people know of the principles and 
intentions of the Republican party they have 
| learned from our political opponents. ‘The more 
| of that kind of knowledge they have the less they 
|| know of us. Freedom of speech and the press is 
| everywhere in the South denied, and the passions 
of your people are so constantly inflanied agvinst 
the people of the North thata northern man, when 
in one of your States, is under the same surveil- 
| lance and restraint that he would be in an enemy’s 
country. Any expression of thought or opimon 
not satisfactory to your people xposes him to 
| indignity, and sometimes to death. 
|| Lf freedom of speech and the press had never 
| been denied by you, the disunionists in the South 
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would be no more numerous or powerful to-day | 
than they are in the North. They would not 
now be an appreciable quantity among the politi- 
cal forces of the country. Here, think, we find 


the origin and cause of the eyils which are now | 
Had freedom of speech and the press || 


upon us. 
been maintained with you as with us, it would 
have been as impossible to make the people of | 
South Carolina revoit against this Governmentas | 
it would the people of the most loyal State in the | 
North. The principles and intentions of the men | 
of the Republican party wouid then have been 
vatindaenl by your people; and although there 
probably would have beena difference of opinion 
in some respects as to what the action of this 
Government should be in relation to slavery, still 
that difference would never have ied the people 
of the South into rebellion against the Govern- 
ment, 

All your people would have known, as you, | 
their Representatives, know, that we claim not | 
the right, and have not the wish, or intent, to in- 
terfere with slavery or any other institution in 
your States. 

Under our system of government, freedom of 
speech and the press is as essential to the safety 
of the Government as to the protection of the 
rights and liberties of the citizen. The evils that 
are now upon us might have been foreseen as the | 
natural consequence of the suppression of free- 
dom of speech and the press, for many years, in 
almost one half of our country. 

Distrust and fear of the Government, and hos- 
ulity towards the people of the other section of 
the country, are its natural fruits. It is only in 
the darkness that men fear pit-falls and traps that | 
do not exist, and blows from unseen hands. This 
it is that has given to a few restless radical men, 
such as cau be found in every community, power | 
to deceive and mislead the body of the people by 
false representations as to the intentions of the 
men elected to office, and the object and purposes 
of the Republican party. Now, Mr. Speaker, if 
it be true that the suppression of the freedom of | 
speech and the press has produced the evils which | 
are now upon us—and | think no man will deny | 
| 





that these evils could not otherwise have happened 
—then are you, men of the South, and you alone, 
responsibie for them; and you alone have the 
power to cure them. Neither amendments to the 
Constitution nor acts of legislation will furnish | 
the remedy. If you have permitted your people 
to be deceived in relation to the principles, inten- 
tions, and wishes of the iepadinnn party, you 
must go home and undeceive them. Give to them 
the newspapers and speeches of public men which 
correctly represent the principles of the Repub- 
lican party; let them know the wishes and inten- 
tions of the men now elected to office, and you 
will do more to put down secession and rebellion, 
and restore peace and harmony to the country, 
than can be done by voting for all the amend- 
ments to the Constitution that have been, or can 
be, proposed. We have defined the position of 
our party in relation to slavery, in the most sol- | 
emn manner by the action of the delegates of all 
the people in national convention, and also by 
resolutions in this House, voted for by every Rep- 
resentative upon this floor. We have not changed 
or modified our principles in the least, nor do we 
propose to do so. The doctrines of the Chicago 
platform we propose to stand by, not because they 
are the doctrines of the Chicago platform, but be- 
cause we deem it essential to the good of the coun- 
try that these principles shall be carried out in the 
administration of the Government. 

A constitutional majority of the people voted 
for Mr. Lincoln because he is the representative | 
of these principles; and does any man suppose | 








that he or any man elected to office with him will 
abandon these principles now, in obedience to 
threats or in compliance with entreaties? Does | 
any man in this House suppose that the Union | 
of these States can be maintained by constantly 
compromising principle? It has often been said 
by men on both sides of this House that the day | 
of compromises had gone by. If it is meant that 
the day when principles can be compromised has 
passed, lam glad of it. It ought never to have | 
come. He who sacrifices principle for present | 
peace and prosperity only draws upon the future | 
for the means to purchase ease and tranquillity in 








the present, and must repay with usury. One 
| compromise only makes way foranother. In the 
| world’s history this truth has not been more fully 
| demonstrated than in the past action of this Gov- 
ernment. Hereafter let all questions be settled by 
principle, instead of compromise. 


because others yield or pretend to yield theirs on 
another. The people of this country have a right 
to expect—yea, to demand—that the men they 
have elected to office shall in offige adhere to the 
“see mg they have professed 

for office. 

The questions which now present themselves 
to us must be met, not avoided. They involve 
the integrity, if not the existence, of the Govern- 
ment. In determining how these questions shall 
be settled, we must consider, not merely what set- 
tlement will show the best balances on ledgers at 
the end of 1861, but what settlement will! give 
most security and stability to the Government, 
and conduce most to the peace and happiness of 
the millions who shall come after us. 

We see, Mr. Speaker, that slavery has driven 
six States into oper rebellion against this Govern- 
ment, and the indications now are that it may 


And this it has done, not because slavery has not 
received all that it has wished from the Govern- 
ment. Oh! no; it has controlled the Government 
almostall the time for the last half century. What 
slavery has willed the Government has executed. 
And during all this debate I do not remember that 
the first grievance received by any State from this 
Government has been alleged, or the first com- 
plaint against it made. Six States are in open 
rebellion, without being able to bring the first ac- 
_cusation against the Government or any of its 
| officers; and that, too, while a President elected 
| to office by these very States is still at the head 
_ of the Government, a majority of the Senate their 
especial friends, the Republican party in a minor- 
| ity in the House of Representatives, and the Su- 
| preme Court making decrees and giving opinions 
| especially acceptable to the South. 

he only reason that can be assigned for this 
1 


rebellion at this time, is the fact that the people 
have elected a President who will not use the in- 
fluence and power of his office in favor of the 
extension of slavery into the Territories, and 
because slaveholders know that they will no 
longer have the absolute control of the Govern- 
| ment. The personal liberty laws, of which we 
hear so much, are no new enactments, they have 
| been on the statute-books of the States for years. 
In some States they have been recently repealed; 





in others modified. The doctrines of the Repub- 
lican party in relation to slavery in the Territo- 
ries are not new. They have been before the 
people of the country for along time. In 1856 
you joined issue with us on these same doctrines, 
and we were defeated. We acquiesced in the 
decision of the people,as we had always done 
before, and always intended todo. In 1860, you 
again joined issue with us on the same doctrines, 
and you were defeated. Each of us, by going 
before the people and asking for votes, pledged 
ourselves to abide by the decision of the people. 
If we had been defeated, we should have acqui- 
esced in that decision. You would have an- 
swered us with scorn and contempt if we had 
come here and demanded that the principles 
which we had advocated, and the people had 
rejected, should be incorporated into the Consti- 
tution. Yet this is exactly what is now asked of 
us. The amendments of the Constitution pro- 
posed by the distinguished Senator from Ken- 
tucky, (Mr. CritTEenveEN,] in behalf of slavery, 
include all that was asked for slavery in the 
Breckinridge platform, and even more. These 
SS the people refused to accept as the 

is of the administration of the Government for 
four years, and now the demand is made that we 
shall recommend to the people to insert them into 
the Constitution, and that they shall forever bea 
part of the fundamental law of the land, without 
the possibility of alteration or repeal. The amend- 
ments proposed by the gentleman from Maryland, 
(Mr. tines) commonly called the border-State 
propositions, although they do not propose to 


strike a fatal blow atthe — ofall the free colored 
oes one of the proposi- 


men in our country, as 


AN I cannot yield | 
my convictions of right and duty on one question | 
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tiohs of the Senator from Kentucky, [Mr. ¢ 
TENDEN,| are still liable to the same general objec 
tion. The doctrine of the North is that slavery jg 
a moral and social evil, and ought not to be extend. 
ed into the Territories of the United States. We 
believe that every citizen of all the States St 
voice and aresponsibility in determining whatshalj 
be the laws and institutions of the Territories: and 
if we permit slavery to go into and exist in the 


Rit- 


| Territories, then we of the free States are as much 


responsible for its existence there as is ANY citizen 
of a slave State responsible for slavery in his State 

And for this reason we will notconsent that slavery 
shall be established inany of the Territories, either 
by law or by constitutional amendment, if jt js in 
our power to preventit. 

The obligations which the Constitution, as jt 
is, imposes upon us, we will perform, but we are 
under no obligation to amend the Constitution for 
the benefit of slavery. The first amendmeni* 
of the Senator from Kentucky [Mr. Crirtenpex} 
excludes slavery north of 36° 30’, and fastens jt 
upon all territory south of that line; so that 
neither Congress nor the people of the Territory 
can ever abolish or prohibit it, but requires that 
it shall be protected by all the departments of the 
territorial government. 

Now, sir, the prohibition north of 36° 30) js 
worthless to the North and to freedom. After the 
experience in Kansas, | think the attempt will not 
again be made to fasten slavery upon territory 
north of that line. This amendment is} in sub- 
stance, that slavery shall be protected in all the 
territory of the United States where the climate 
and soil will permit it to exist; and it would have 
been no more objectionable, but much more fair 
and honest towards the people of the North, if it 
provided in express terms that slavery should be 
rotected everywhere in the Territories where it 
is possible for it to exist. It would then have de- 
ceived nobody. The Southagreed with the North, 
forty years ago, that slavery should be excluded 
from all the territory we then had north of that 
line, and Missouri came into the Union as aslave 
State. 

The Jaw excluding slavery continued unre- 
pealed more than thirty years, and until it was 
thought that slavery might be introduced into 
Kansas; and then it was repealed by the South, 
in violation of the compact with the North. The 
attempt was made to force slavery into Kansas, 
and a slave constitution upon the people. To ac- 
complish this object, all the powers of slavery, 
and all the powers of the Federal Government, 
were employed. And the action of the highest 
officers of the Government in relation to this mat- 
ter furnishes the most disgraceful chapter in Amcr- 
ican history. The attempt failed ignominiously, 
and covered with shame and disgrace all! who par- 
ticipated in it. The experiment demonstrated 
that slavery could not be planted above that line; 
and now, the South, satisfied of that fact, proposes 
to prohibit slavery north of that line, where it 
knows, by actual experiment, it can never go. 
And, in return for this, slavery is to be established 
and protected in all the territory south of that!ine, 
by all the powers of every department of the Gov- 
ernment. And now, all the advantage being 00 
the side of the South, without the possibility of 
change, the contract is to be made a part of the 
Constitution, and irrepealable. ;, 
Mr. Speaker, since the repeal of the Missour! 
compromise, any proposition from the South to 
the North to adjust this question on the line of 
36° 30’, or any other line, is a simple insult. 
slavery is right in itself, or has the right under 





*Art. 1. Inall the territory of the United States now held 
or hereafter acquired, situated north of jatitude 36 30, 
slavery or involuntary servitude, except as a punishment for 
crime, is prohibited while such territory shall remain under 
territorial government. In all the territory south of said line 
of latitude, now held or hereafter acquired, slavery 0! the 
African race is hereby recognized as existing, and shall not 
be interfered with by Congress, but shall be protected 4s 
property by all the departments of the territorial na 
ment during its continuance ; and when any Territory nor 
or south of said line, within such boundaries as Congress 
a shall contain the population requisite — 
me of Congress, according to the then Federal ratte . 
representation of the people of the United States, it shall, if 
its form of government be republican, be admitted inte the 
Union on an equal footing with the original States, wit! °F 
without slavery, as the constitution of such new State may 
provide. 
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the Constitution to go into the Territories of the 
United States, let it go into all the Territories 
where climate and soil will permit it to go. We 
are not responsible for it. Ifitis wrong in itself, 
and has no right under the Constitution to go into 
the Territories of the United States, let us exclude 
it from all the Territories, 
north of 36° 30°, itis not right south of 36° 30’. 
| am not willing that the North shall be a second 
time cheated in this matter, and will not vote into 
the Constitution any new powers for slavery. 1 
can never vote to give further powers or consti- 
tutional guarantees to an institution which has 
pee this Government up to this time, and 
pow, when one department of the Government 1s 
about to be beyond its control, threatens to de- 
stroy theGovernment itself. It seems to me that 
this is the most fatal remedy for existing evils 
that can be devised by man. ; 

1 should like, Mr. Speaker, to examine cach 
of these propositions at length, but time will not 
vermit me todo so. They are all designed and 
intended to give new and further constitutional 
powers and guarantees to slavery. The words 
slave and slavery, which our fathers would not 
permit to be in that instrument, are now to be 
written on the forefront of the Constitution, in 
characters so indelible that all the people who 
shall ever come after us can never erase them, and 
slavery is to be fastened as a national badge for- 
ever upon thiscapital. We are asked to provide 
that, while all thingselse may be changed, amend - 
ed, or repealed, the provisions for the benefit of 
slavery shall be eternal. 

Mr. Speaker, before passing from this subject, 


I must ask the attention of the House to article | 
seven of the amendments proposed by the Sena- | 


tor from Kentucky, [Mr.Crirrenpen.} It is in 
these words: 
* ARTICLE VII. 


‘Sec. 1. The elective franchise and the right to hold 


office, whether Federal, State, territorial, or municipal, 
shall not be exercised by persons who are, in whole or in 
part, of the African race.” 

Now, sir, what the object or purpose of such 
an amendment is, I am at a loss to understand. 
Under the pretense of securing State rights, it 
strikes one of the most fatal blows ever aimed at 
the rights ofa State. The right of each State to 


determine who of her people shall be citizens of | 
the State, who shall exercise the elective franchise, | 
and who shall be eligible to office in the State, is | 


one which I supposed had always been among the 
cherished rights which no State would willingly 
surrender. I find that those men who have always 
claimed to be the especial guardians of State rights, 
value them only as they make in favor of slavery; 
and while they claim the power to extend them 
over all the territor 


every State in obedience to its demands. This 
proposed amendment deprives every State of the 
power to determine for itself who of her citizens 
shall have the elective franchise, and who shall 
be eligible to even State and municipal offices; 
and, at the same time, deprives a class of men, 
whose fathers fought in the Revolution and voted 
for the adoption of the Constitution under which 
we now live, of rights which they and their an- 
cestors have enjoyed from the foundation of the 
Government. 

In his opinion in the Dred Scott case, Mr. 
Justice Curtis says: 

‘* At the time of: the ratification of the Articles of Con- 
federation, all free native born inhabitants of the States of 
New Hampshire, Massachusetts, New York, New Jersey, 
and North Carolina, though descended from African slaves, 
were not only citizens of those States, but such of them as 
had the other necessary qualifications possessed the fran- 
chise of electors on equal terms with other citizens.” 

And again, in the same opinion, in speaking of 
the political rights which colored men have enjoyed 
in Massachusetts, under the Constitution adopted 
in 1780, he says: 


“It is true, beyond all controversy, that 


rsons of color, 
descended from African slaves, were by 


at Constitution 


made citizens of the State; and such of them as have had | 
the necessary qualifications, have held and exercised the | 


elective franchise, as citizens, from that time to the pres- 
ent.”’ 


The only reason that can be given for this pro- | 


If slavery is wrong | 


of the United States for its | 
protection, are willing to strike them down in | 


| 
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posed amendment is, that slavery, to justify itsclf, | 


feels bound to degrade the colored man wherever 
he can be found. Shall we recommend to the peo- 


_ es = — — 


ple of this country to alter their Constitution for 
such a reason? 

The amendment to the Constitution, proposed 
by the committee of thirty-three, and reported by 
the chairman [Mr. Corwin] to this House, is as 
follows: 


“ Arr. 12. No amendment of this Constitution, having | 


for its object any interference, within the States, with 
the relation between their citizens and those described 
in section second of the first article of the Constitution 
as ‘all other persons,’ shall originate with any State that 


does not recognize tMt relation within its own limits, or | 


shall be valid witheut the assent of every one of the States 
composing the Union.”’ 

I object to this amendment; not because I wish 
to change or alter the Constitution, in this respect, 
from what we now agree it is, but because it will 
give to the relation of master and slave, and to 
the right which a master has to his slave, a recog- 
nition and protection which it gives to no other 
relation or mght, and will justify the slaveowner 
in saying that he has, in the Constitution, protec- 
tion to his property in his slave higher than is 
given to any other property. 

I object to this amendment because it destroys 
the equality of the States. It confers upon aslave 
State the power to do that which it 
free State the power todo. It authorizesa slave 
State to originate amendments to the Constitution 


which free States are denied the power to origin- | 


ate. 

I object to this amendment, because it may hap- 
pen that hereafter the Supreme Court may give 
to some of the provisions of the Constitution, to 
which the above amendment relates, an interpre- 
tation which may make it desirable that we should 
have the powtr to amend the Constitution with- 
out being dependent upon a slave State to propose 
the amendment or being obliged to have the con- 
currence of every slave State in its adoption. I 
find the following language in the opinion of the 
court in the Dred Scott case: 

** And if the Constitution recognizes the right of property 


of the master inaslave,and makes no distinction between 
that description of property and other property owned by a 


citizen, no tribunal, acting under the authority of the Uni- | 


ted States, whether it be legislative, executive, or judicial, 
has a right to draw such a distinction, or deny to it the ben- 
efit of the provisions and guarantees which have been pro- 
vided for the protection of private property against the en- 
croachments of the Government. 

** Now, as we have already said in an earlier part of this 
opinion, upon a different point, the right of property in a 
slave is distinctly and expressly affirmed in the Constitu- 
tion.”? 

I fear that some day this tribunal may hold that 
a master has the right, under the Constitution, to 
take his slaves into any State, free as well as 
slave, and hold them there according to his own 
will and pleasure. Perhaps such a decision now 
would be less surprising than were some of the 
opinions of the judges in the case to which I have 


referred. Should that happen, whether it were | 
possible toamend the Constitution or not, I should | 


regret that I had contributed to place any obsta- 
cle in the way. 

I cannot vote for the bill reported by the com- 
mittee to enable New Mexico to form a constitu- 
tion, and be admitted into the Union. It is ad- 
mitted on all sides that she has not the requisite 
qualification for admission at this time. I under- 
stand that the admission of New Mexico is offered 


as a concession to the slave States, and they are 


urged to accept it as such, because she will be 
far more likely to come in a slave State, if per- 
mitted to come now, than ata future time. It 


is weli known that the Territory of New Mexico | 


has the mostinfamous slave code ever enacted on 


this continent—so infamous that every Republi- | 
can in this House, except one, voted, at the last | 


session, for its repeal. Now, it is proposed by 
Republicans to authorize these people to form a 


. . . . ' 
constitution, leaving the same influences which 


enacted the code to make the constitution. The 


result would probably be thatthe slave code which | 


we voted to repeal, as being a disgrace to Ameri- 
can legislation, would be transcribed into the con- 


stitution, and made a part of the fundamental law | 


of the land. 

Wher slayery shall be thus protected and guar- 
antied in New Mexico, | shall not be surprised 
to see the number of slaves rapidly increase. I 
can understand why masters do not take their 
slaves into a Territory so long as they fear that 
when it comes into the Union it may be a free 


enies toa | 
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State. In speaking of this Territory, Henry Clay 
said: 


“Sir, while you reproach, and justly, too, our British an 
cestors for the introduction of this institution upon the eon- 


| tinent of America, [ am, for one, wnwilling thatthe poster- 


ity of the present inhabitants of California and New Mexico 
shall reproach us for doing just what we reproach Great 
Britain for doing to us. If the citizens of these ‘Territories 
choose to establish slavery, [ am for admitting them with 
such provisions in their constitutions ; but then it will be 
their own work, and not ours ; and their posterity wil! have 
to reproach them, and not us, for forming constitutions 
allowing the institution of slavery to exist among them,” 


If we admit New Mexico under existing cir- 
cumstances, and for the reasons which have been 
assigned in this House, I shall fear that posterity 
will reproach us, rather than the inhabitants of 
New Mexico, for making her a slave State. 

But suppose that we should admit New Mex- 
ico now: what assurance have we that she will 
not claim and exercise the so-called right of se- 
cession, the same as several other States formed 
out of the territory of the United States have 
done? 

By geographical position, similarity of laws 
and institutions, she is identified with the States 
that have assumed to secede from this Union; and 
I doubt not that, had she been a State, she would, 
before this time, have passed a secession ordi- 
nance, and associated herself with the States in 
rebellion against this Government. 

All these propositions are offered as conces- 
sions or compromises; and what is the consider- 
ation which the North is to receive? Mr. Lincoln 
is to be President of the United States. 

Have the people of the free States fallen so low 
that they are willing, after a President has been 
duly elected according to the Constitution and the 
laws, to buy the right for him to administer the 
Government? Are they willing to change and 
alter the fundamental law of the land, in obedi- 
ence to the demands of traitors and rebels, with 
threats in their mouths, and weapons in their 
hands? 


But suppose we yield everything, adopt all these 
so-called compromises, make all these conces- 
sions: who is satisfied? Will the States that have 
seceded return? These States tell us that no com- 
promise or concession will ever induce them to 
return. Any man who knows Jefferson Davis 
and Alexander H. Stephens knows that they will 
not consent to be known only as rebels agaisst 
this Government until they have found it impos- 
sible to be known as founders of another. 

Will the slave States that have not seceded 
agree to remain? Not unless we are willing to 
give them the absolute control of the Government. 
All these States tell us that they will never con- 
sent that this Government shall adopt any policy 
or do any act in reference to the Secdied States 
which shall be what they call coercion. 

How often have we been told in this House, 
within the last three months, that any attempt to 
coerce a sovereign State would make the South a 
unit against this Government. Now, sir, if we 
adopt all these compromises, make all these con- 
cessions, and then attempt to enforce the laws in 
any seceded State—attempt to recover possession 
of the property that has been plundered-or stolen 
from this Government—we shall find these new 
ligaments which we have bownd around the Union 
no stronger than the threads of a spider’s web. 

Mr. Speaker, I have still other objections to all 
these compromises and concessions at this time. 
If we buy the right for men elected to office by » 
constitutional majority of the people to adminis- 
ter the Government, no matter what we pay for 
it, we strike a fatal blow at republican liberty and 
republican Government. 

Hereafter, an election by the people will determ- 
ine nothing, not even who are to hold the offices. 
Hereafter, the man who is to be President must 
not only be elected by the people, but he must be 


| able to make terms with the defeated party; and 


his power to administer the Government wil! be 
as dependent upon the one as the other. Here- 


| after, the defeated party will demand, as the terms 
of acquiescence in the election, that its favorite 
political doctrines shall be made a part of the 
Constitution; and that instrument will soon be- 
come a piece of political patchwork, made up of 
party platforms which have been rejected by the 


|| people. 
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If we buy the right to administer the Govern- 
ment now, we recognize the right of secession in | 


every State, gnd every law enacted by this Gov- || 


ernment will receive its force and vitality, not from 

the Federal Government, but from the acquies- | 
cenee of each one of the States. There will be as | 
many powers able to annul the acts of this Gov- | 
ernment as there are States in the Union, and the | 
Government willhave become as contemptible as | 
it would be if it was required by the Constitu- | 
tion to submitevery one of its acts to the approval | 
or disapproval of each one of the States. The | 
power of this Government to resist all assaults | 
upon it, by foreign powers has been tested, and it | 
has not been found wanting. Its power to resist | 
assaults from within—domestic assaults—rebel- | 
lion—is now about to be tested,and upon the men 
of the present day rests the responsibility of de- | 
ciding whether this Government is to be a suc- | 
cess ora failure. If this rebellion shall be suc- | 
cessful, or if this Government shall be forced to 

recognize the right of secession in each State, 





| 
then is this Government a failure. Then have ] 


we lived, for the last three quarters of a century, 
under a delusion—the most pleasing and Senedd 
the world has ever known—but still a delusion. | 
We have supposed that we had a system of | 
Government so perfectly adjusted in all its parts, | 


that each State added to the Union, while reserv- || 


ing all the rights and powers necessary for itself, | 
gave increased strength and permanence to the 
central Government. We had learned to look upon | 
it as we look upon the solar system. The Fed- 
eral Government was the sun, and each of the 
States a planet. While each revolved around and 
was sustained by the common center, all united 
to sustain and hold in its place the common cen- 
ter itself. We should aint as soon have ex- 
pected one of the planets would attempt to rush 
madly from its bright sphere into the unknown 
regions of darkness and gloom, as to have ex- 
pected one of the States of this Union to attempt 
to withdraw itself from the security and _protec- 
tion which it received from the Federal Govern- 
ment. Not only the central power, but each in- 
dividual State, must use all its rightful powers and 
influences to retain every other State within the 
Union. 

I cannot accept the doctrine that this Govern- 
ment is buta voluntary association of States, each 
one having the right to withdraw at pleasure, and 
every State added only increasing the certainty, 
and hastening the day of its dissolution. I can- 
not believe that our fathers constructed this Gov- 
ernment no more wisely than would the builder, 
who should erectatemple, massive in its structure, 
beautiful in its proportions, and omnipotent to re- 
sist all powers from without, but so designed that 
a single blow from within would prostrate the 
pillars on which it rested, and cause the temple 
itself to topple and fall. 

We have often been told, on this floor, that it | 
mattered not whether a State had the right to se- | 
cede or not, secession was a fact accomplished. | 
This, sir, is begging the question. Ifa State has | 
a constitutional right to secede, then secession is 
a fact accomplished in six of the States. Their 
claims on this Government are ended, and the 
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tempt of all good men, and the infamy to which 
history willassignhim. It matters not whether 
he supposed the object and purpose of the men 
_who were plotting treason and rebellion was the 
| intimidation of the North, or the actual overthrow 
of the Government; his duty was clear and plain; 
, and had he, when requested and urged to do so, 
| placed one thousand men in the forts which have 
| since been seized by the secessionists, he would 
| have retired from the presidential chair with the 
| people of every State obedier® to the Govern- 
ment; and it would never have been said that, 
| during his Administration, six States, unmolested 
/ and unrestrained, set at defiance the Constitution 
| and the laws, and assumed to establish a separate 
Government. 
How the evils which now surround us are to 


| ous and conflicting propositions for altering and 
| amending the Constitution, prove conclusively 
| that experience has not shown that any pafticu- 
| lar alterations or amendments are needed. And 
a Constitution under which a people have lived 
for almost three quarters of a century prosperous 
;and happy, grown from three million to thirty 
| million, should receive only such amendments as 
| experience has shown to be necessary. It should 
not be altered or touched in any time of excite- 
ment, or to meet any sudden difficulty which the 
| Government should encounter, not requiring the 
exercise of new constitutional powers. 

[ agree with the distinguished Senator from 
Vermont, that it is proper that Congress propose 
| and recommend amendments to the Constitution 
only in case the General Government feels the 
want of more delegated powers; and that where 
the States desire amendments to the Constitution 
for their security or protection, they should ask 
Congress to call a convention. 

* Now, sir, if the people shall come to the con- 
clusion that any amendments to the Constitution 
are necessary at this time, the Legislatures of the 
States will apply to Congress to call a convention 
for proposing amendments; and it will be the duty 
of Congress to call the convention. Such a con- 
vention would bring together the ablest men from 
all the States; not for the purposes of general le- 
gislation; not to provide for carrying on the Gov- 
ernment for the time being; but only to consult 
and act upon the important question of altering 
or amending the Constitution. Such a conven- 
tion might exert a salutary influence upon the 
country, whether they should propose amend- 
| ments to the Constitution or not. But this is a 
| question not for Congress, but for the people. 

Mr. Speaker, I feel confident that Mr Lincoln 
and the wise and patriotic men whom he will call 
around him will do all that can be done to unite 
the people and restore peace and harmony to the 
country. 

I expect no very sudden or miraculous cure of 
| existing evils. I shall be well content if the next 
four years shall cure the evils which the last four 
have produced. It is easier to pull down than to 
build up, todestroy than torestore. I trustthat the 
wisdom, firmness, and moderation of the incom- 
ing Administration will satisfy the people of the 
whole country that they have intrusted the Gov- 








jurisdiction of this Government over them isalso || ernment to safe hands. And I hope and trust that 


ended. They have exercised a constitutional 
right; and no man can complain. But if a State 
has not the constitutional right to secede, then it 
matters not what may have been done by State 
Legislatures or conventions, these States that have 
attempted to secede are in the Union, and their 


the people in the States now in rebellion against 
the Government, when they shall see that the 
rights of all sections cf the country are respected, 
and when they shall realize, as they soon will, 
the evils and misfortunes which secession has 
brought upon them, will reject the counsels of the 


people are under the jurisdiction and the laws of || men who have precipitated them into rebellion 


this Government as much to-day as they were 
one year ago; and it is the duty of the Govern- 
ment, and every officer of the Government, to 
enforce the laws against, and protect the rights of, 
the people of these States, hen the President 


against the best Government the world ever saw, 
and return to their allegiance. y 

I rejoice, Mr. Speaker, that these evils have not 
fallen upon the country during an administration 
of the oviedintas for which we on this side ef 


of the United States, in his meena denied to a the House are responsible. If the men we have 


State the right of secession, he told the countr 

that he knew his duty, but that he was too wea 

or too wicked to doit. He had been too long the 
accomplice or the dupe of traitors to be able to 
discharge the duties which thirty million people 
had intrusted to him. He has failed to “‘ preserve, 
protect, and defend the Constitution of the United 
States,’’ and to ** take care that the laws be faith- 
fully executed.’? The special pleading of his At- 
corney General will not save him from the con- 


elected to office do their duty from the 4th of 
March, come what may, the responsibility of this 
rebellion will not rest upon us. 

I doubt not that these men will do their duty 
boldly and fearlessly. When they were called to 
take command of the ship of State, they knew 
that they could not expect constant fair weather. 
They knew that there might be the storm and the 

le, as well as the clear sky and the propitious 
Cohen; and they are not the men to throw oveft- 


be overcome, time alone can tell. The numer- | 
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board the chart and compass by which they 
posed to steer, when the tempest is upon the 
But, Mr. Speaker, whether the slave State 
shall remain in this Union or not, I fear not that 
I shall not have acountry. I have not los: oe 
confidence in God, nor in man’s ability for eld. 
government. I do not believe that the world js to 
roll backward, or that the great truths whic! ¢)). 
life of this nation has illustrated are to be Stricken 
from the page of knowledge or the hearts of ; 
I fear not that the flag with the stars and stripos 
will not continue to wave over the free States, |p 
our brethren of the South shall leave us, that flac 
will still float over twenty million people, and from 
the rising of the sun to the going down thereof 
it will cast its shadow on the head of no human 
being whom it will not protect in all the essentia) 
rights of manhood. It wili be the emblem of 
twenty million people, each one of whom will ask 
for himself no civil or political rights which he 
will not, onthe same terms and conditions, will. 
ingly accord to every other man ‘That flag wil! 
be the emblem of justice, right, and power. 
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THE CRISIS. 


SPEECH OF HON. JNO. B. HASKIN, 
OF NEW YORK, 


In tHe House or Representatives, 
February 23, 1861, 


In favor of the Union, the Constitution, and the enforce. 
ment of the laws. 

Mr HASKIN said: 

Mr. Speaker: ‘he times are out of joint. The 
folly of our rulers and the madness of a part of 
the people have endangered the existence of the 
greatest Republic the world ever saw ;and the heart 
of every patriot now beats with anxiety and fear, 
lest it shall be broken into fragments and irre- 
trievable ruin follow. The Constitution formed 
by our ancestors is no longer held sacred; and the 
as to which it gave birth, seems to be a play- 
thing in the hands of traitors. Coming as | do 
from a district in which the treason of an Arnold 
was first discovered and defeated, I feel called upon 
to take part in this debate, and to express the utter 
detestation and contemptof my constituents—who 
never knew how to treat traitors except to punish 
them—for those who are now in rebellion against 
the United States. Most of the gentlemen who 
have spoken upon the propositions reported to 
the House from the committee of thirty-three, 
have dealt with our troubles as they now exist, 
without examining the-primary causes which led 
to them; and the remedies they have suggested 
have not struck me as being likely to produce the 

romised result—the preservation of the Union 

hat we wantisa positive and efficacious remedy 

Mr. Speaker, I start out with the declaration 
that the perilous condition of the country is di- 
rectly traceable to the conduct of the present Ad- 
ministration; and I shall endeavor to satisfy the 
House that, had the President and his immediate 
advisers been true to their oaths of office, and hon- 
est and faithful in their administration of the law, 
our people would now be as united, prosperous, 
and happy, as they were before they intrusted the 
reins of Government into the hands of these un- 
worthy public servants. The opinion generally 
a s that the agitation of the slavery question 

1as been the cause of all our present woes. I ad- 
mit that the power of protecting or prohibiting the 
institution in the Territories has been the subject 
of serious controversy; but, in my opinion, it has 
not been the controlling element in the movement 
towards the formation of a southern confederacy 

That had its origin in a question of political econ- 
omy. Bold and aspiring politicians in the South 
have forgotten their loyalty and patriotism as their 
ambitious hopes of being called to preside over 
the destinies of the nation have faded before the 
increasing preponderance of the North and the 
West; and now declare that they are satisfied that 
the continuance of the Union, as it exists under 
the Constitution, is incompatible with their ow? 
interests and the permanence of that southern po- 
litical power which has hitherto prevailed in all 
Federal affairs. In proof of this proposition, !t!s 
only necessary to recall the attempt at nullifice- 
tion by Mr. Calhoun and his followers in South 
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Carolina in 1832-33; and if this is not sufficient, 
to refer to the speech of that distinguished states- 
man in the Senate of the United States on the ad- 
mission of California as a free State. In that 
speech he enunciated the principle of an irrepres- 
sible conflict existing between the free and slave 
States, which has since been advocated so earn- 
estly by Mr. Sewarp, and insisted upon an 
amendmentto the Constitution of the United States 
for the purpose ofgpreserving an equilibrium, as 
he termed it, in the political power of the two al- 
leged antagonistic secgons. Foreseeing that the 
natural growth of the northern and western States, 
and the emigration from Europe, would give the 
free States the advantage in the Territories, and 
that the admission of free States would soon de- 
stroy the controlling political influence of the slave 
States in the Government, he also proposed an 
amendment to the Constitution, providing fora 
dual Presidency, a plan which his Virginia dis- 
ciple (Mr. Hunter] a short time ago revived in 
the Senate. 

In 1833, the pretext for rebellion was the nulli- 
fication of the revenue laws. General Jackson, 
a southern statesman, with a force of will and a 
strength of character which made his name im- 
mortal, and gave his party enduring strength, met 
the rebellious opposition of South Carolina, in its 
incipient stages, as became the chief executive 
officer of a great nation; enforced the laws, vindi- 
cated the sovereignty of the Federal Government, 
and strengthened the influence of the country at 
home and abroad. The treasonable spirit then 
strangled by the patriot Jackson, has since been 
secretly cherished by the followers of Mr. Cal- 
houn, who have looked with longing eyes for an 
opportunity to precipitate a sufficient number of 
the southern States into arevolution, to make them 
independent of the North and lead to the organi- 
zation of a southern confederacy, the reopening 
of the African slave trade, and the establishment 
of free trade. 

As this was their design, let us see how they 
set about accomplishing it. The present Admin- 
istration came into power upon the doctrine of 
non-intervention by Congress with the slavery 
question, either in the States or the Territories, 
Mr. Buchanan was covered all over with pledges 
to faithfully carry out that principle; and, at the 
time of his inauguration, no one doubted his pur- 
pose to do so; but he proved false to his plighted 
faith, and, in the hope of securing a united South 
in favor of his renomination and reélection for 
another term, lent his Administration to those who 
were determined to make a direct and fatal issue 
with the North, by insisting upon extending sla- 
very into the Territories at all hazards. There 
is no doubt that he assisted, and, indeed, I have 
good reason to believe that he obtained from the 
Supreme Court of the United States, the notorious 
decision in the Dred Scott case, giving the South 
the color of the right to have ** persons held to 
service or labor’’ considered, in the eyes of the 
law, ‘chattel property,”’ entitled to all the pro- 
tection which that description of property receives 
under the common law. This accomplished, he 
next, boldly and *tecklessly, attempted to force 
Kansas into the Union as a slave State, under the 
Lecompton constitution, against the well-known 
wishes of her people. Fortunately, he failed; but 
it was no fault of his that the pro-slavery, disunion 
party did not receive the important reinforcement 
of two Senators and one Representative in Con- 
gress, from Kansas. With the ability and cun- 
ning for which they are noted, the disciples of 
Calhoun even managed to turn this defeat to their 
advantage, by proclaiming that it was an attack 
of the Abolitionists of the North upon the rights 
of the South, and appealed to their people whether 
they would tamely submit to be thus overridden, 
and become a powerless minority in the Govern- 
ment. The southern mind became inflamed, and 
these wily politicians seized the moment when 
passion had taken the place of judgment, to or- 
ganize a party whose object should be the over- 
throw of the Government. The first step in the 
conspiracy was to destroy the credit of the Gov- 
ernment at home and abroad, and thus paralyze 
the Federal arm; and, how well they have suc- 
ceeded! 

Look at the prominent part they have been al- 
lowed to play in the disorganization and demor- 
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alization of the executive power. Recall the | 
condition of the country in 1857, at the commence- || 
ment of the Thirty-Fifth Congress, and before the || 
Lecompton issue was raised. Our prosperity was || 
the wonder of the world, our fraternal concord 
and happiness an example that inspired kings and | 
princes with terror. Now what a spectacle we | 
resent! Treason has almost done its work. 
here are the twenty odd million dollars surplus 
then in the Treasury ? Mr. Cobb furnished them | 
with wings, and they have flown away. With | 
a prodigal liberality that amazed us all at the time, | 
he redeemed United States securities at the ruin- 
ous premium of sixteen per cent., and in less than 
one year after he made this ostentatious display 
of the wealth of the Government, he was obliged 
to ask a loan of $20,000,000. Our receipts of 
revenue from exports sadly diminished, while the | 
cost of collecting it was increased millions of dol- || 
lars, to pension an army of political hacks who 
had supported the Lecompton swindle. In the 
other departments, especially the War and the 
Navy, the expenditures were increased twofold 
beyond those of the administrations of Polk and 
Fillmore. The sale of the Fort Snelling reserva- | 
tion to political favorites and private agents of | 
Governor Floyd, and the purchase of Willet’s | 
Point, through the instrumentality of the same | 
persons, were grievous public wrongs, which the 
country has not forgotten. The Utah war was | 
also a part of the conspiracy to rob and break up 
the Government. There was no just ground for | 
its commencement; but it was prosecuted even || 
after the fact had become patent to all that the | 
only effect of quartering an army there was to 
furnish money and supplies to the Mormon, and 
thus sustain an institution which is a blot upon 
civilization. Necessity would have compelled the 
Mormon people to disband their society had not 
Governor Floyd seized their foolish acts as a pre- 
text to enable himself and friends to plunder the 
Treasury. The same lust for riches which has 
seemed to distinguish every member of this Ad- 
ministration induced the foolish and unnecessary 
Paraguay expedition, carried on under the direc- 
tion of the President and Secretary Toucey, and 
resulting only in the loss of millions of the public 
money, teckivealy squandered by these untrust- 
worthy guardians of the interests of the Govern- 
ment. [tis not necessary to multiply these famil- 
iar instances of extravagance hey justify me 
in saying that the expenditures under this Ad- 
ministration during the last year, which reached 
about eighty million dollars, against an income of 
about thirty-five million dollars to meet them, 
have been suicidal to the best interests of the 
country. The Government is now in debt to the 
extent of $100,000,000. 

What I have here given is but a faint outline of 
the part taken by Mr. Buchanan and his Cabinet 
in the conspiracy to undermine the foundation of 
the Republic; but my time will not permit me to 
go more fully into details, and I will now ask 
your attention for a few moments to the course 
pursued by the declared leaders in that conspiracy. 
Some short time before the assembling of the | 
Charleston convention, a number of Senators 
held a caucus in this city, and revived, in a more | 
exclusive form, the old congressional caucus sys- | 
tem. It mattered notto them that the Democracy 
had once before indignantly spurned congressional | 
influence when that influence had attempted to put 
the favorite of the people, Jackson,aside. They | 


complete their work of disorganization. By this 





had a game to play; and the popular vengeance | 
was the very thing they wished to bring down | 
= the party, whose dictator they assumed to be. | 
With an indecency only excelled by their acts of | 
impudent interference and tyranny, they sent one 
of their number, Jonn Stwe xt, of Louisiana, to 
Charleston as their plenipotentiary, to secure the | 
arg Ty - the convention, and the publication | 
to the world, of their caucus resolutions as the | 
eae, of the Democratic party. Failing in this, | 

e was to induce every delegate he could influence | 
to bolt, and thus disorganize the party which had | 
always proved the friend and protector of all the | 
just rights of the South. ‘The convention rejected | 
these caucus resolutions, and a portion of the | 
southern delegates withdrew, but they afterwards | 
had ‘the unblushing effrontery to present them- | 
selves and demand admission to the convention at | 
its adjourned meeting in Baltimore, in order to | 
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course they succeeded in disturbing the harmony 
of the proceedings there, and furnishing an excuse 
for the withdrawal of other delegates, who united 
with them, and nominated two pliant candidates. 
These candidates accepted the responsibility, took 
the field, and defeated the regularly-nominated 
candidates for President and Vice President; but 
they could have derived little personal satisfaction 
from aresult which proved that their own people 
repudiated thie, and that their political standing 
in their own States was forever destroyed. 

I charge that these bolters are directly respons- 
ible for the election of Abraham Lince!n. They 
made no concealment of their preference for him 
as against the regular Democratic nominee; one 
of their most eloquent and finished orators [Mr. 
Bensamin] declaring boldly in the Senate, some 
time before the clection, that he preferred Lin- 
coln to Douglas. He spoke for all the conspira- 
tors. 

Mr. Speaker, in view of what I have stated re- 
garding this nefarious plot, in which Mr. Buch- 
anan and three members of his Cabinet have been 
prominent actors, it is due to the truth of history 
to connect with them the name of one, who has 
been the Richelieu of Mr. Buchanan, * the power 
behind the throne greater than the throne itself,” 
who did much to accomplish his nomination at 
Cincinnati, and has done more since to destroy 
his fame and his country than any other man. 
allude to Joun Ste nz, of Louisiana. The in- 
troduction of his celebrated thirty million scheme 
for the purchase of Cuba, was the mere corollary 
of the detend conference manifesto of his chief. 
He used all his energies to carry it through Con- 
gress, vainly supposing that with the aid of the 
money, if he did not get Cuba, he might secure 
the nomination of the Democratic party for the 
Presidency. Mr. Buctanan, I have no doubt, 
when he found that he could not be renominated, 
desired him for his successor. But all Mr. Sxi- 
DELL’s efforts were vain. The villainy of Floyd, 
the failure of the Paraguay expedition under Sec- 
retary Toucey, the bankrupt condition of the 
Treasury, to say nothing of the defeat of the Le- 
compton policy of the Administration by the cham- 
pion of popular sovereignty, Senator Doveras, 
and the unpurchasable anti-Lecompton Repre- 
sentatives in this House, all tended to the over- 
throw of his darling scheme. He was obliged, 
reluctantly, to abandon it, and to devote his Ma- 
chiavelian energies to the defeat of Dovetas at 
Charleston, and the destruction of the Democratic 
party. He was the master spirit and director of 
the secession movements at Charleston and Bal- 
timore, and in the organization ef the seceders 
into a party, the mission of which was the ulti- 
mate formation of a southern confederacy. 

immediately upon the result of the presidential 
clection being made known, South Carolina inau- 
gurated her disunion movement, for the purpose 
of precipitating the cotton States intoa revolution, 
to use the language of Mr. Yancey. This wasa 
signal for those who sympathized with this move- 
ment in the Cabinet to increase their spoliations 
upon the public property. Floyd did his part in 
depieting the Treanur Pe by plundering it of over 
stx million dollars, while at the same time he or- 
dered arms belonging to the northern States from 
arsenals in the North, to the South, to be placed 
in the hands of rebels and traitors. Cobb did all 
in his power to depreciate the value of the stocks 
of the United States, and ruin its credit; and the 


|| whole executive department became the active and 


efficient ally of South Carolina and the secession- 
ists in their unholy crusade against the Union. 


| The events of the last few weeks have proved that 


no credit is due the President for the fact that we 
still have a Government. But for the providential 
removal of Major Anderson from Fort Moultrie 
to Fort Sumter, and his impregnable position and 
patriotic, defiant attitude, it is doubtful whether, 
at this time, the so-called provisional government 
of the southern confederacy, established at Mont- 
gomery, would not be the government de facto 
of fifteen slave States, and the States which we 
represent on this floor waifs on the great sea of 
revolution, into whose dreadful vortex the old 
ship of State would ere this have been hurried. 
Mr. Speaker, I cannot cherish the hope that 
any compromise which may be devised by the 
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wisdom of man will satisfy the men who are at 


the head of this treasonable plot at the South. The 
day of American statesmen, it appears to me, has 
passed away. It is said that difficulties similar 
to those which now environ us were safely sur- 
mounted in the perilous year of 1850. True; but 
we then had living statesmen to meet and conquer 
them. A Clay and a Webster flourished then, 
and controlled public opinion; but they have taken 
their places among the mighty dead; while their 
great antagonist, Calhoun, sull lives in his doc- 
trines, which have poisoned the patriotism of the 
southern people; for wherever you can point me 
aman now engaged in dismembering the Union, 
I can show you one of his most zealous disciples. 
Jefferson Davis and L. Q. C. Lamar, in Mis. 
sissippi; William L. Yancey, C.C. Clay, jr., and 
J. L. M. Curry, in Alabama; Governor Pickens, 
Rhett, Hammond, Keitt, and others too numer- 
ous to mention, in South Carolina; Toombs and 
Howell Cobb, in Georgia; Mallory and Yulee, in 
Florida; and Slidell and Benjamin, in Louisiana, 
are all worshipers at the same shrine erected by 
Calhoun—the shrine ofasouthern slave empire, in 


the establishment of which each hopes to secure | 


his ambitious aspirations. How grand and gra:- 


can reopen the African slave trade without being 
disturbed by a protesting North. It is this pros- 
pect that is inviting them on; and I fear no con- 
cession or compromise can make them retrace the 
steps they have already taken. 

And why should we now makeany concessions 
to them? Itis they, not us, who have committed 
the wrong. Are they notin open rebellion against 
the laws of the United States, and traitors to the 
Union; and even worse, if a word could be found 
to express their grand larceny of the United States 
forts, behind which they are entrenched while 
professing peace? What concessions from free 
States will satisfy men who have determined that 
slave labor shall build up an empire and make 
them wealthy and great? With our experience 
of the little importance attached to former com- 
promises by the South still fresh in our recollec- 
tions, it is ridiculous to talk about entering into 
another, and that with rebels and traitors with 
arms in theirhands. In 1820 the Missouri Com- 


promise was adopted to save the Union, upon the | 


motion and by the votes of southern men; in 1850, 


upon the admission of California, the fugitive | 
slave law, drawn by a Virginia statesman, was | 


passed, to satisfy the South, by giving her addi- 





tional guarantees under the Constitution; and, in | 


1854, the Missouri compromise was repealed, in 
order, as we are assured by the Representatives 
from that section, to forever remove the question 
of slavery from the halls of Congress, and thus 
render the Union perpetual. But this last conces- 
sion, like those that had been made before, did 
not give these malcontents exactly what they 
wanted, and now they are again threatening that 
they will withdraw from the Union unless we 
consent to restore the Missouri line and protect 
slavery south of it. Mr. Speaker, the restoration 
of that line will not save the Union. It is to be 
saved by no isothermal line. 

Let us inquire what was determined in the last 
presidential election. Did the people declare in 
favor of protecting slavery in the Territories? 
No. Did they declare in favor of prohibiting 
slavery in the Territories? No. Did they, then, 
declare in favor of popular sovereignty, the in- 
herent and inalienable right of man to govern him- 
self,as applicable to the Territories? No. Neither 
of these propositions was indorsed by a majority 
of the American people. The simple question 
decided in the November election was, that the 
Democratic party, which had been in power for 
twelve consecutive years, was, by reason of its 
extravagance and corruption, no longer fit to con- 
trol the destinies of this great Republic. It was 
a popular rebuke to Mr. Buchanan and his Ad- 
ministration, similar, in the desire of the people 
for a change of rulers, to that administered to 
Martin Van Buren, in 1840, by the election of 
General Harrison. To say that Mr. Lincoln, the 
President elect, meen on the Wilmot proviso 
as incorporated in the Chicago platform, is to 
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ignore the fact that he owes his success to the 
divisions in the Democratic party, and the other 
and stronger fact that the people, in casting their 


j 
| 


votes, were governed principally by an anxiety to | 


secure an honest and economical administration 
of the Government after 1560. 
that he would never have received 1,858,000 votes 
had it not been for the circumstances | have men- 
tioned. Besides, it cannot be claimed that his 
election is a popular indorsement of the Chicago 
platform, for the reason that he isin a minority of 
nearly one million votesin the Union, Judge Doug- 
las having received 1,550,000, Mr. Breckinridge 
654,000, and Mr. Bell 586,000—a total of 2,790,000 
against the 1,858,000 votes cast for him. 

Every phase of the slavery question was, how- 
ever, represented in the last campaign. Mr. Doug- 
las was advocated upon the principle of non-inter- 
vention by Congress with slavery in the Territories 
and the right of the people in ern | organized Ter- 


|| ritory to form and regulate their domestic institu- 


| tions in their own way. This was the same prin- 
| ciple which the Democratic party proclaimed in 


its creed in 1856, and upon which Buchanan and 
Breckinridge came into power. Mr. Bell’s plat- 


| form was ** the Constitution, the Union, and the 
ifying the idea! They, the controlling spirits | 
of a government the boundaries of which they | 
fondly dream they can extend by stealing Mexico, | 
Central America, and Cuba, and in which they | 


enforcement of the laws;’’ and his party treated 
the question of the extension of slavery into the 
Territories as an abstraction upon which the 
southern mind was lashed into fury without cause, 


| and peoeenes to deal with it as emergency de- 





| 


manded when a Territory applied for admission 


| into the Union asa State. The Chicago platform, 


upon which Mr. Lincoln was nominated, declared 
the right of Congress to prohibit slavery in the 
Territories, while Mr. Breckinridge represented 
the converse of the proposition—the power and 
duty of Congress to protect slavery in the Terri- 
tories. The contemptible minority vote of the 
latter satisfied every sensible man that those who 
had advanced such a doctrine could never have 
hoped that it wouid receive the sanction of a 


| majority of the American people, and that they 


merely proclaimed it to excite the fears and arouse 


the jealousy of slaveholders, and thus obtain their | 
consent to the project of a southern confederacy. | 


No, Mr. Speaker, I repeat that this secession 


| movement never originated from any of the is- 
| sues involved in the last political campaign. A 


truthful exposition of its cause was made in the 
speeches of Senators Hammonp and Toomss, in 
the Thirty-Fifth and Thirty-Sixth Congresses. 


| They read the handwriting on the wall; they fore- 


saw that the power of the Government was soon 
to pass from their grasp; and they declared, in 
advance, that they would never submit to the will 
of the majority; while, at the same time, they art- 
oe arrayed their people against our ** mud-sills”’ 
of t 
slave labor. Any one who reads the speeches of 
either will be convinced that it is the loss of the 
Federal patronage and their controlling influence 
in public affairs, which they so arrogantly boasted 
that they had held for half a century, that prompts 
them to dissolve the ties that bind us together. 
Their motive is that which controlled the rebel- 
lious angels before the fall— 

“They would rather rule in hell 

Than serve in Eleaven ;”? 

and I never will consent to permit them to disor- 
ganize and destroy what they find they cannot 
possess. As a northern man; as a Union Repre- 
sentative; nay, as a citizen of this great country, 
1 will, to the extent of my ability, do all in my 
power to assist in the successful Inauguration of 
the incoming Administration, and the enforce- 
ment of the laws; and will sustain Mr. Lincoln, 
if he endeavors to bring the Government back to 
the economical and honest policy of Jefferson and 
Madison. 

Mr. Speaker, in a popular Government parties 
are the necessary representatives of the different 
shades of that publie opinion which controls and 
directs the Government; and that party the lead- 
ers of which promise and furnish the safest guar- 
antees that they will best guard the public inter- 
estand promote the general welfare, is generally 
intrusted with the responsibility by a majority 
of the people. Unfortunately, at this crisis, party 
leaders seem to have forgotten the people they 
represent, and to regard the Government as their 
prey, rather than as a sacred trust. Under their 


1 venture to assert | 


e North, under the banner of the divinity of | 
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iza- 
tions of the past have degenerated, until to-da 
there is no party to champion our nationalit 
Yet there is still as much honesty and as much 
patriotism among the people as there ever was 
and I predict that, out of this storm, there wil} 
come victorious a party representing that honest 
and that patriotism which will rule the destinies 
of the country in the future. 

And here let me remark, a the history of 
parties in this country justifieSa change of views 
and of measures, whenever the cause of right and 
justice demands such change. A true statesman 
whe thinks for his whole country, should act like 
a skillful general, and, no matter what his posi- 
tion may have been at the commencement of a 
battle, aan advance or retreat, as the necesgj- 
ties of the case required. We have had such men 
and I will instance a few. Mr. Webster, early 
in his political career, opposed a protective tariff, 
but dmeiie advocated one. Mr. Clay was 
at one time opposed to the rechartering of a Unj- 
ted States bank, but afterwards became a most 
eloquent defender of that monopolizing institution, 
and demanded that it should be rechartered. Mr 
Calhoun, in early life, favored internal improye- 
ments and a protective policy, but in later years 
vehemently opposed both. Imitating these illus- 
trious examples, the premier of the incoming Ad- 
ministration, Mr Sewarp, who has, perhaps, 
done more than any man living to settle and fix 
the sentiment of the entire North against the ex- 
tension of slavery into the Territories of the Uni- 
ted States, is now willing, through fear of a dis- 
solution of the Union, to recall all he has said on 
the subject. In the course of his electioneering 
tour, last fall, he proclaimed on every stump, from 
Detroit to Leavenworth, and back to his home at 
Auburn, that the Republican party and its candi- 
dates were wedded to the idea of the enforcement 
of the Wilmot proviso. He insisted that Mr. Lin- 
coln belonged to the Massachusetts school of pol- 
itics, in which school he declared he had been 
educated, and expected to live and die. 

Since it has been given out that this distin- 
guished statesman is to be the Secretary of State 
under the new Administration, he has announced 
that the slavery plank of the Republican platform 
is already worn out and useless; and that, to save 
the Union, he is willing to change, as other states- 
men have changed, in behalf of peace, patronage, 
and power, and the continuance of our present 
Government. Senator Doveras, doubtless for 
patriotic reasons, has also avowed his willingness 
to yield former opinions, and consent to the res- 
toration of the Missouri-compromise, which he 
repealed, by the adoption of a constitutional 
amendmentas ated by Senator Critrenpen. 
From my independent position, I am not dis- 
posed to find fault with Mr. Sewarp for his ane. 
Ihe propriety of that step is to be determined by 
Republicans of that school of northern ethics at 
the head of which, until recently, he has stood. 
A change to suit the march of events and the prog- 
ress of the age, in favor of right, should not be 
condemned. Politicians sometimes seize the op- 
portunity to destroy a distinguished opponent 
who makes such a change; but the people, more 
honest, generally award due credit where they 
see the ie and-the object is good, and sustain 
the statesman who sacrifices his record for their 
welfare. One of the noblest examples we have 
of this description of statesman-like courage and 
sagacity is furnished in the advocacy of the re- 
form bill by Sir Robert Peel, whereby he won the 
first place in the hearts of the people of England, 
and was enabled to command the smiles of the 
Crown, whose cause he abandoned on that occa- 
sion to promote the welfare of the laboring classes. 

The Democratic and the Whig parties have 
both changed front on important national issues 
with progressive events. In the presidential con- 
test of 1852, each indorsed the compromise meas- 
ures of 1850 in their platforms, and yet, shortly 
after the presidential election we find Democrats 
and Whigs uniting in the adoption of a new pol- 
icy in solgaens to the subject of slavery. In 
1856, the Demoeratic party planted itself upon 
the doctrine of non-intervention, as previously 
declared by its national conventions in 1848 and 


1852, and this doctrine met with general approval 
avery 


as the only one which could settle the 
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agitation North and South. Had Mr. Buchanan, ] 
the representative of the party, faithfully adhered || 
to and carried out this principle, there would not 
now be a murmur of discontent in the country; 
but he changed front in a wrong cause, to please 
the extremists of the South, and in doing so lost 
the confidence of the people and caused the over- 
throw of the Democratic party. The ruin which 
he has brought upon that party has afforded the 
Republicans the first opportunity they have had || 
of making their party national, and this they | 
might do by simply adopting the principle of non- | 
intervention which he betrayed. Such a patriotic 
course would rally to their support the Union 
men of the whoie country, and the Republican 
narty would become irresistible. 

The honest popular sovereignty Democrats can- 
not act in concert with the disunionists, and the 
past furnishes sufficient evidence that their coop- 
eration and aid is not to be despised. It was their 
opposition to the Lecompton and English bills, 
and their exposure of the corruptions of the pres- 
ent Administration, which secured to Mr. Lincoln 
the support of aunited North at the last election. 
They were the powerful allies of the Republican 
party in the Thirty-Fifth Congress, and in the 
subsequent elections of 1858, and in the organiza- 
tion of the present House enabled that party to 
triumph. We have, in common, the same desire 
to extend to our brethren of the South all the pro- 
tection to their persons and property to which | 
they are constitutionally meaided, and to rid the | 
Government ofthe horde of unnecessary office- 
holders and speculators, who, like the locusts of | 
Egypt, have, during the last four years, been rob- 
bing the people and eating up the substance of the 
ied We have also in common the same determ- 
ination to preserve the Federal Union, maintain 
the Constitution, and enforce the laws; and it is 
to be hoped that Mr. Lincoln may so liberalize or 
democratize his policy as to form a great Union 
party, composed of American Republicans and | 
true Democrats, which will be able to meet and 
overthrow the secession and disunion party, with 
its aiders and abettors, north and south. A cur- 
sory glance at the present leaders of parties in both | 
sections will justify the expression of this hope. 
in the North, by far the most active, if not the | 
most able and influential, members of the Repub- 
lican party are old-line Democrats who have eo 
driven into its ranks by the slavery propagandism 
of the southern wing of the Democracy; while at 
the South nearly all the so-called Democratic lead- 
ers were, but a few years since, old-line Whigs, 
and revilers and defamers of General Jackson. In 
Virginia, we have Governor Wise, the Bombastes 
Furioso of secession, and the facile Senator Hun- 
ter, both old Whigs; in Georgia, that Harry 
Percy of rebellion, Robert Toombs, and that 
Talleyrand of southern statesmen, Alexander H. 
Stephens, both old Whigs; in Louisiana, the Is- 
cariot of the tribe of Benjamin, a Whig; in North 
Carolina, Senator Clingman, an illiberal Whig; 
and in Alabama and South Carolina, the whole 
school of Mr. Calhoun, headed by W. Porcher 
Miles and tailed by Keitt. 

True, under this Administration, it has been 
hard to describe a Democrat or to define Democ- 
racy. Democrats throughout the land have been 
taught to believe that the on depositary of the 
political rights of our people is the Supreme Court 
of the United States. - Buchanan and these 
secession leaders have insisted upon presenting 
the obiter dicta of that court upon the subject of 
slavery as a part of the Democratic creed, in op- 
oc. to the creed established by the national 

Jemocratic convention at Charleston, and in oppo- 
sition to the time-honored principles of the party, 
from the day of its organization down to the pres- 
ent time. Was there a Democrat—I will not even 
exclude Mr. Buchanan—who, during the days of 
Jackson, did not oppose the submission to the 
Supreme Court of the question of the right of Con- 
gress and the President to act as they saw fit in 
relation to that monopoly, the United States Bank? 
And, coming down to a later period, it will be 
remembered, that during the debate on the Kan- 
sas-Nebraska bill, Mr. Davis and Mr. Toomass in 
the Senate, Mr. Kerrr in the House, and nearly || 
every southern disunion Democrat then holding a | 
seat in Congress, refused to submit the question 
of their rights as slaveholders in the Territories | 
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to the arbitrament of a Federal judiciary, on the 
ground that it was liable to be controlled by a 


|| President. These contradictions and divisions 
| will prevent the reunion of the Democratic party ; 
| and no compromise can effect that result so long 


as the southern wing of it insist upona settlement 
of our present difficulties by an amendment to the 
Constitution of the Umied States recognizing the 
dogma of protection to slave poapeney in the Ter- 
ritories. That they never intend to abandon this, 
is shown in their attempt to withdraw from the 
Union; and if the Republican party will only 
yield their doctrine of congressional prohibition, 
they will have no powerful opposition to contend 
against except that which may be offered by the 
southern disunionists. 

The patriot who is sincerely desirous of doing 
right to all sections of his country in the present 
crisis, cannot but deplore the opinions entertained 
by the extremists north as well as soath. It 
cannot be denied that in New England the con- 
trolling class hate slavery and its further exten- 
sion, and that this hatred has been increased in 
its intensity, by political harangues from pulpits, 
and by the oratorical efforts of such men as Wen- 
dell Phillips, the Mirabeau of the anti-slavery cru- 
sade. In the South, the feelings and prejudices 


| of the people have been madly excited against 
|| the North, by such men as Iverson, of Georgia; 


Wigfall, of Texas; and Yancey, of Alabama, the 
Danton of the South, aided by a partisan press, 
which has carefully excluded from its columns 
everything that would tend to allay their bitter- 
ness. These two extremes are, to a great extent, 
responsible for the present revolution, which 
threatens to overthrow free institutions on this 
continent, a result that can only be averted by the 
incoming Administration, and the next Congress, 
planting the Government on that wholesome mid- 
dle ground which the Democratic party occupied 
in 1852, and which was represented by Douglas 
in the last campaign. 

Mr. Speaker, the doctrine of secession, as now 
proclaimed south, is diametrically opposed to the 


| Opinions and action of that section of the Confed- 


eracy when treason raised its hideous head in the 
Hartford convention. The doctrine of secession, 
as a legal remedy on the part of any State to get 
out of this Union, is an absurdity. Gentlemen 


upon this floor from the South, who will take the | 


trouble to refer to the opinions of Chief Justice 
Marshall, expressed when nullification was ram- 
pant in 1832, to the opinions of the father of the 
Constitution, Mr. Madison, in his celebrated let- 
ters written in 1833, 1834, and 1835, and to the 
opinion of Webster, the great expounder of the 
Constitution, in his speech on the admission of 
California in 1850, must be convinced that there 
can be no such thing under our Constitution as 
the peaceable secession of a State. Chief Justice 
Marshall, writing to his cousin, Humphrey Mar- 
shall, of Kentucky, on the subject, says: 


Ricumonp, May 7, 1833. 

My pear Sir: I am much indebted to yon for your pam- 
phiet dn Federal relations, which | have read with much 
satisfaction. No subject, as it seems to me, is more mis- 
understood or more perverted. You have brought into view 
numerous important historical facts which, in my judgment, 
remove the foundation on which the nullifiers and seceders, 
have erected that superstructure which overshadows our 
Union. You have, I think, shown satisfactorily, that we 
never have been perfectly distinct, independent societies, 
sovereign in the sense in which the nullifiers use the term. 
When colonies, we certainly were not. We were parts of 
the British Empire ; and although not directly connected 
with each other so far as respected government; we were 
connected in many respects, and were united to the same 
stock. The steps we took to effect separation were, as you 
have fully shown, not only revolutionary in their nature, 
but they were taken conjointly. ‘Then, as now, we actedin 
many respects as one people. The representatives of each 
colony acted for all. Their resolutions proceeded from a 
common source, and operated on the whole mass. The 
army was a continental army, commanded by a conti- 
nental general,and supported frum a continental treasury. 
The Declaration of [Independence was made by a common 
Government, and was made for all the States. 

Everything has been mixed. ‘Treaties made by Congress 
have been considered as binding ail the States. Some 
powers have been exercised by Congress, some by the 
States separately. The lines were not strictly drawn. The 
inability of Congress to carry its legitimate powers into ex 
ecution has gradually annulled those powers practically, 
but they always existed in theory. Independence was de- 


clared “in the name and by the authority of the good peo- 


ple of these Coionies.”’ In fact, we have always been united 
in some respects, separate in others. We have acted as 
one people for some purposes, as distinct societies for 
otwers. | think you have shown this clearly, and in so doing 
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have demonstrated the fallacy of the principle on which 
either nullification or the right of peaceful, constitutional 
secession is asserted. 

The time is arrived when these truths must be more gen- 
erally spoken, or our Union is at an end. The idea of com- 
lete sovercignuty of the State converts our Government 
nto a league, and, if carried into practice, dissolves the 
Union. 

I am, dear sir, yours affectionately, 

. J. MARSHALL. 

Hompurey Marsnatt, Esq., Frankfort, Kentucky. . 


Mr. Webster expressed himself as follows: 


‘Mr. President, I should much prefer to have heard 
from every member on this floor declarations of opinion 
that this Union should never be dissolved, than the decla- 
rations of opinion that in any case, under the pressure of 
any circumstances, such a dissolution was possible. I hear 
with pain and anguish and distress the word secession, 
especially when it falls from the lips of those who are emi- 
nently patriotic, and Known to the country and known over 
all the world, for their political services ! Secession, Peace- 
able secession! Sir, your eyes and mine are never des- 
tined to see that miracle. The dismemberment of this vast 
country without convulsion! The breaking up of the fount- 
ains of the great deep without ruffling the surface! Who 
is so foolish—I beg everybody’s pardon—as to expect to see 
any such thing? Sir, he who sees these States, now re- 
volving in harmony around a common center, and expects 
to see them quit their places and fly off without convulsion, 
may look the next hour to see the heavenly bodies rush from 
their spheres, and jostle against each other in the realins of 
space, without producing the crash of the universe. There 
can be no such thing as a peaceable segession. Peaceable 
secession is an utter impossibility. Is the great Constitu- 
tion under which we live here—covering this whole coun- 
try—is it to be thawed and melted away by secession, as 
the snows on the mountains melt under the influence of a 
vernal sun—disappear almost unobserved, and die off? No, 
sir! No, sir! 1 will not state what might produce the dis- 
ruption of the States; but, sir, I see it as plainly as [ see 
the sun in heaven—I see that disruption must produce such 
a war as I will not describe in its twofold characters. 
Peaceable secession! Peaceable secession! The concur- 
rent agreement of all the members of this great Republic to 
separate! A voluntary Sere with alimony on one 
side and on the other. Why, what would be the result? 
Where isthe line tobe drawn? What States are to secede? 
What is to remain American? What am I to be? An 
American no longer? Where is the flag of the Republic to 
remain? Where is the eagle still to tower, or is he to cower 
and shrink, and fall to the ground ? 

‘“Why, sir, our ancestors, our fathers, and our grandfathers 
—those of them that are yet living among us with prolonged 
lives--would rebuke and reproach us, and our children and 
our grandchildren would ery out,shame upon us! if we of 
this generation should dishonor these ensigns of the power 
of the Government, and the harmony of the Union, 
which is every day felt among us with #0 much joy and 
gratitude. What is to become of the Army? What is to 
become of the Navy? What is to become of the public 
lands? How is each of the thirty States to defend itself? 
I know, although the idea has not been stated distinctly, 
there isto bea southern confederacy. [donotmean, when 
| allude to this statement, that any one seriously contem- 
plates such a state of things. 1! do not mean to say that it 
is true, but L have heard it suggested elsewhere that that 
idea has originated in a design to separate. [am sorry, sir, 
that it has ever been thought of, talked of, or dreamed of, 
in the wiidest flights of human imagination. But the idea 
must be of a separation, including the slave States upon 
one side, and the free States on the other. Sir, there is not 
—I may express myself too strongly, perhaps—but some 
things, some moral things, are almost as impossible as other 
natural or physical things; and | hold the idea of a sepa- 
ration of these States—those that are free to form one Gov- 
ernment, and those that are slaveholding to form another— 
as a moral impossibility. We could not separate the States 
by any such line, if we were to draw it. We could not 
sitdown here to-day, and draw a line of separation that 
would satisfy any five men in the country. There are nat- 
ural causes that would keep and tie us together, and there 
are social and domestic relations which we could not break, 
if we would; and which we should not, if we could. Sir, 
nobody can look over the face of this country atthe present 
moment—nobody can see where its population is the most 
dense and growing—without being ready to admit, and 
compelled to admit, sir, that ere long America will be in 
the valley of the Mississippi. 

“ Well, now, sir, | beg to inquire what the wiidest en- 
thusiast bas to say on the possibility of cutting off that 
river, and leaving free States atits source and its branches, 
and slave States down near its mouth? Pray. sir—pray, sir, 
let me say to the peopie of this country, that these things are 
worthy of their pondering and of their consideration. Here, 
sir, are five million freemen in the free States north of tie 
river Ohio ; can anybody suppose that this population can be 
severed by a line that divides them from the territory of a 
foreign and an alien Government, down ewhere, the 
Lord knows where, upeo the lower banks of the Missis- 
sippi? What will become of Missouri? Will she join the 
arrondissement of the slave States? Shall the man from 
the Yellowstone and the Platte be connected in the new 
republic with the man who lives on the southern extremity 
of the Cape of Florida? Sir, I am ashamed to pursue this 
line of remark. I dislike it; | have an utter disgust for it. 
I would rather hear of natural blasts and mildews, war, pes- 
tilence, and famine, than to hear gentlemen talx of seces- 
sion. To break up! to break up this great Government! 
to dismember this great country! to astonish Europe with 
an act of folly such as Europe for two centuries has never 
beheld in any Government! No, sir! no, sir! There will 
be no secession. Gentlemen are not serious when they 
taik of secession. 

‘* Sir. i bear that there is to be a convention held in 
Nashville. {lam dound to believe that, if worthy gentie- 
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men meet at Nashville in convention, their object will be | 
to adopt counsels conciliatory—to advise the South to for 
bearance and moderation, and to advise the North to for- 
bearance and moderation, and to inculcate principles of 
brotherly love and affection. and attachment to the Con- 
stitution of the country as it now ie. I believe, if the con- | 
vention meet at all, it will be for this purpose ; for cer- | 
tainly, if they meet for any purpose hostile to the Union, | 
they Lave been singularly inappropgiate in their selection | 
,ofa place. T remember, sir, that when the treaty was con- | 
cluded between France and Engtand, at the peace of Ami- | 
ens, a stern oid Englishman, and an orator who disliked | 
the terms of the peace as ignominious to England, said, in | 
the House of Commons, that if King William could know | 
the terms of that treaty, he would turn in his coffin. Let | 
me commend this saying of Mr. Windham, in all its em- | 
phasis and in ali its force, to any persons who shall meet | 
at Nashville for the purpose of concerting measures for the | 
overthrow of the Uuion of this country, over the bones of | 
Andrew Jackson.” 
* And now, Mr. President, instead of speaking of the 
possibility or utility of secession, instead of dwelling in | 
these caverns of darkness, instead of groping with those 
ideas so fall of all that is horrid and horrible, Jet us come | 
out into the light of day; let us enjoy the fresh air of tib 
erty and Union; let us cherish those hopes which belong 
to us; let us devote ourselves to those great objects that | 
are fit for ovr consideration and our action; let us raise 
our conceptions to the magnitude and importance of the | 
duties that devolve upon us; let our comprehension be | 
as broad as the country for which we act, our aspiration 
as high as its certain destiny; let us not be pigmies in a 
ease that calls formen. Never did there devolve on any | 
generation of men higher trusts than yow devolve upon us, 


for the preservation of this Constitution and the harmony || of them; and an appeal to my patriotism, and not || into the Union of Florida, Mississippi, Alabama, 


to my fears, would be likely to induce me to aid in | 
|| satisfying the present discontent of the southern 


and peace of all who are destined to live under it. Let us | 
make our generation one of the strongest, and the brightest 
tink in that golden chain which is destined, I fully believe, 
to grapple the people of all the States to this Constitution, | 
forages to come. [tis a great popular constitutional Gov- | 
ernment, guarded by legislation, by law, by adjudicature, 
ana defended by the whole affections of the people. No | 
monarchical throne presses these States together; no iron | 
chain of despotic power encircles them; they live and | 
stand upon a Government popular in its form, representa- | 


tive in its character, founded upon principles of equality, 
and calculated, we hope, to last forever. In all its history | 
it has been beneficent; it has trodden down no man’s fib- | 
erty; it has crushed no State. Its daily respiration is lib- | 
erty and patriotism; its yet youthful veins are full of en- | 
terprise, courage, and honorable love of glory and renown. | 
It has received a vast addition of territory. Large before, | 
the country has now, by recent events, become vastly | 
larger. This Republic now extends, with a vast breadth, | 
across the whole continent. The two great seas of the 
world wash the one and the othershore. Werealize, ona 
mighty seale, the beautiful description of the ornamental 
edging of the buckler of Achilles— 


*** Now, the broad shield complete, the artist crowned 
With his last hand, and poured the ocean round; 
in living silver seemed the waves to roll, 
And beat the buckler’s verge, and bound the whole.’ ”’ 


Gentiemen have maintained upon this floor the || 


right of secession, and have deprecated coercion, | 
and even northern Democrats, following the lead 
of the President, have argued against the coercion 
of a State. Itis a contradiction of terms to talk | 


about the enforcement of the lawsand no coercion, || 


at a time when the Federal laws are being set at 
defiance, and the Federal property stolen from the 
United States Government. Government is force. 
The enforcement of the laws is a duty incumbent 
upon the President and every executive officer of 
the Government, as well as upon Congress; for 
they, as well as each of us, have been compelled | 
to take an oath, on entering upon the performance | 
of their duties, to support the Constitution and the | 
laws. The coercion of States! Sir, the seceding | 
States, by revolution, have undertaken to coerce 
the United States, and to overthrow the Constitu- 
tion they covenanted to support, and which it is 
ourduty to maintain. Theseizure of Forts Moul- 
trie, Castle Pinckney, Johnson, and Pulaski, the 
stealing of the public property at Charleston, Sa- 
vannah, Mobile, New See and other places, 
were acts of coercion, by a revolutionary people, 
againstthe United StatesGovernment; were crimes 
against each State that remains true tothe Union 
and recognizes the Constitution; nay, sir, were 
acts of war, on their part, against every loyal 
State. For what purpose was it that that provision 
was putin the Constitution which gives the Presi- 
dent the power to call out the miliua of the States 
to put down insurrection and enforce the laws? 
Clearly, Mr. Speaker, for the purpose of meeting 
just such acts of rebellion against law and order 
as have been committed by the madmen and trai- | 





tors in the South. 

With a Jackson at the head of affairs, Fort | 
Moultrie would not have been taken, and our flag | 
would not have been disgraced; but the laws || 
would have been enforced, even to the hanging of i 
all those who committed overt acts of treason. 1 
The good old ship of State, under its present im- | 
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| becile captain, bas been drifting along for the past | 
1 


sixty days, without helm or rudder. Craven 
cowardice hasbeen shown by ourexecutive rulers, 
| and our model Government, to the strength of 
| which peans have been sung for half a century, | 
has fallen, in the estimation of the civilized world, | 


| 





to a position lower than that of the little Repub- 
lic of San Marino. 
Early in the present session, a committee of | 
thirty-three was formed in this House to mature 
| and report plans for the settlement of alleged dif- 
ficulties. Now, the only difficulty really existing, 
which, I imagine, is peculiarly annoying to gen- 
| tlemen of the southern States who supported Mr. 
Breckinridge, is the fact that so many natives of 
the South, holding positions under the Govern- 
ment, as foreign embassadors and consuls, post- 


|| masters, collectors of the revenue, clerks, &c., 


will be obliged to vacate their offices and retire to 
| private life immediately after the 4th of March 
| next. 

That committee of thirty-three reported to the 
House eight different plans of compromise; and 
I venture to assert that it is impossible for either 
of those plans to receive a majority, much less a 
two-thirds vote. Untrammeled as I am by party 
| platforms, I could, if so disposed, vote for either 


j 


border States; but under no circumstances will 
I vote for that proposition which the extremists 
of the South insist upon. 

The proposition of Mr. Apams, of Massachu- 


|| setts, or the border-States proposition, if, either 
|| will satisfy them, and keep them in opposition to 


secession and the cotton States, will receive my 
cheerful and hearty support. I can support the 
Adams proposition because in it the Republicans 
| recede from their unnecessary doctrine of no more 
| slave States, and wisely submit to the will of the 
majority of the people in the Territories. The 

receded once before, when, in the Thirty-Fift 

Congréés, they unanimously supported the Crit- 


'| tenden-Montgomery bill, but failed to stand firm 


by the principle of non-intervention long enough 
| to feel the good effects of such an advance move- 
ment upon the South. ‘The Crittenden proposi- 
tion asks too much. It asks more forthe exten- 
sion of slavery than even the Breckinridge men 
demanded at Charleston, Baltimore, or Richmond. 








hereafter to be acquired, and offers a premium to 
the fillibustering spirit which I supposed had been 
destroyed when the marauder General William 
Walker was execuicd in Central America. It in- 
vites the stealing of Mexico, the robbing of Cen- 
tral America, and the piratical acquisition of Cuba, 
all of which acquisitions will be of but little value 
unless the African slave trade is reopened, and 
the necessary labor furnished to make them profit- 
able. 

Mr. Speaker, most of the political dissensions | 
| which have divided the country, and which have | 
culminated in an attempt to destroy it, have grown 
out of the unfair and unnecessary admission of | 
new States into the Union. This policy was ad- | 
vocated by Mr. Calhoun and the South to pre- 
serve its preponderance of political power, by 
never permitting a free State to come into the 
Union unless a slave State was yoked with it. | 
These unnatural marriages of healthy and vigor- | 
ous white male pioneers of the West with weakly 
female mulattoes of the South were solemnized 
in the admission of Ilewa and Florida, and other 
free and slave States. The old States, which 
possess the wealth and population, have been 




















with propositions of compromise in the form of 
amendments toit; but, in my opinion, any attem t 
to amend it, by which its original intent and ies 
ing is to be altered, will be futile. It was formed 
by such patriots as Washington, Madison, anq 
Jefferson— 

“Whose like we ne’er shall look upon again ;” 
and it is impossible for the so-called statesmen 
of the present day to improve it. It is the sacred 
instrument under which we .have prospered for 
the last eighty years as no people ever prospered 
before. By the aid of its fostering care we haye 
rivaled the world in the progress we have made 
in material wealth, in civilization, and in the arts 
and sciences; and that we should, in a moment of 
excitement and passion, undertake to change jt 
is a proposition so preposterous that it should not 
be seriously entertained by any sane Represent. 
ative 

If the southern States which have seceded re. 
ally hate the Constitution and the Union, why, let 
them adopt such local institutions as they prefer, 
and live in their own,way, only yielding obedj- 
ence to those Federal laws which, for their pro- 
tection and benefit, have been extended over them 
at their solicitation. The plan I propose in regard 
to them is, to repeal the laws for the admission 


and Louisiana, and to resume that control over 
them as Territories, which the original States 
yielded in granting them State sovereignty and 
equality. And then, after remanding them to their 
original territorial condition, the Mcoming Presi- 
dent, with the consent of the Senate, may appoint 
Governors, judges, and marshals, for their pro- 
tection, and for the trial and punishment of all 
crimes committed against the laws of the United 
States, including treason against the Federal Gov- 
ernment. 

The doctrine has been proclaimed on this floor 
that when those States seceded they resumed, by 
the acts of their several conventions, a sovereignty 
which they surrendered in becoming members of 
our Confederacy There is a fallacy about this 
idea that ought to be exposed. Was there any 
sovereignty in Louisiana when that Territory was 
purchased by Jefferson in 1803, for the — 
of maintaining the right of deposit at New Orleans, 
and of protecting the free navigation of the Mis- 
sissippi? It was purchased by the United States 
Government—then consisting of but seventeen 


It provides for recognizing slavery in territory || States—and became the sole property ofthe 


e0- 
ple of the whole Union. The citizens of the Pini. 
ted States were then all tenants in common in this 
immense Territory. In 1819, upon the recom- 
mendation of Mr. Jefferson, Florida was purchased 
from Spain, and previously the Territories of Ala- 
bama and Mississippi had been ceded to the Uni- 
ted States by the States of Georgia and South 
Carolina. On the petition of the people residing 
in these Territories, the protection of the Federal 
laws was extended tothem, and they were finally, 
upon their own solicitation, admitted as States. 
But what sovereignty did they possess before the 
Federal Government recognized and received them 
as States, and extended to them all the rights and 
privileges enjoyed by the other States? Clearly 
none. ™ the case of South Carolina and Georgia, 
however, it is different. They were members of 
the original thirteen States, and took part in form- 
ing, ratifying, and confirming the Constitution 
under which we live; but they cannot sever the 
bonds which connect them with us, except in the 
manner prescribed in the Constitution. The or- 
dinances of secession which they have adopted, 
therefore, are illegal and void, and not worthy of 
our serious consideration; but as a question of 


grievously wronged by this system, which hasen- || policy, I thigk it would be proper for Congress to 


tailed upon the Union an expense of millions of 
dollars, without conferring any reciprocal bene- 
fits. I would never consent to admit any new 
State into the Confederacy, unless it had the re- 
quisite population to entitic it to a member of Con- 
gress under the ratio established by the recent 
census. 
in the case of Oregon, she would not now be a | 
State, with the power to offset the vote of my | 
great Commonwealth in the Senate of the United | 
States. 
Mr. Speaker, the remedy which I reas for 
all existing difficuities, fancied or real, is a strict | 
adherence tothe Constitution Weare entertained | 





treat the ordinances of secession of the other States 
as petitions from them to the Federal Government, 
asking to be relieved from the burdens and bene- 
fits of the Union, and to be remanded to their ter- 
ritorial condition. By doing so we may avoid com- 
plications with foreign Powers, resume supreme 


If cages principle had been observed || control over them, and make such needfu rules 


and regulations in regard to them as the exigen- 
cies of the times require. ; 

I would also give power to the President to de- 
clare, by proclamation, the pase of Savannah, 
Charleston, Mobile, New Orleans, and all other 
ports where the people are in open rebellion against 


the laws of the United States, no longer ports of 
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entry, and to call out the militia of the States to | 
suppress insurrection. This, together with the | 
Army and Navy, would afford power sufficient to | 
enable him toenforce the laws, protect the Federal 
property, put down rebellion, and prove to the | 
nations of the world that we are, what they begin | 
to doubt, a Government. 
The reflection that this great Government, in the | 
last half of the nineteenth century, is to be de- | 
stroyed by those who have grown rich on its 
bounty, is disheartening to the patriot of this and 
every clime; and carries with it the lie to the pro- 
fessions of every orator who has in eloquent 
strains, on recurring anniversaries of our nauional 
independence, extolled the strength of our Con- | 
stitution and Union. The material prosperity of | 
ourcountry for the last two years has far exceeded 
that of any previous two in our history. We have | 
much to be thankful for, especially during the last | 
year; for Providence has smiled benignantly upon 
us, filling our storehouses in the North and West 
with teeming cereais. The mines of Caiifornia 
have supplied goid in abundance. ‘Those who 
vainly preach that ‘* Cotton is King,” wil! learn 
the sad lesson by experience, before long, thatthey 
would not have been so happy and prosperous in 
the past, had it not been for the gold of Califor- 


bounteous supply of the staple of life from the 
North and West. Let us, for a moment, look 
through the horoscope of time, and see what the | 
seople and potentates on the other side of the At- | 
Dette have been doing in the way of progress dur- | 
ing the last decade. But a few years since we | 
beheld the great Russian empire ruthlessly attack - 
ing ** the sick man of Turkey;”’ and if left alone, it 
would have absorbed and destroyed the national- | 
ity of one of the oldest Governments in the world, | 
while it at the same time destroyed the so-called 
balance of power in Europe. France, England, 
and brave Sardinia, sprang to the rescue, grap- 
pled with the supposed invincible power of Rus- 
sia, and saved their ally. The would-be enslaver | 
of a nation has, during the last year, become the 
emancipator of theenslaved; for, under the hand 
and seal of the autocrat Alexander, forty million 
serfs have been set free! We next find Sardinia 
enlarging her boundaries, and successfully bat- | 
tling for her own nationality. 
The Emperor of France—the greatest civil ruler | 
now living, the ally of Sardinia to preserve her 
nationality—has recently written and published a 
diplomatic letter to his minister at London, Count 


Persigny, stating that thé mission of France, ‘‘of || 


the empire, is peace;’’ and only a short time ago, 
ata public dinner in London, Lord Palmerston, 


Premier of England, and that true friend of lib- || 


erty, Lord John Russell, proclaimed to the op- | 
pressed of the whole world, that England—our | 
mother country—sympathized with Ltaly in her | 
struggles for independence, and would maintain | 
the position of non-intervention towards her, 
Within the past year, Count Cavour, one of the 
ablest statesmen of Europe, announced upon the 
floor of the Sardinian Parliament the doctrine of 
non-intervention, and the duty of his country to 
let the people of Italy regulate their own affairs; 
and but recently has been witnessed the struggle 
of that same Italian people, whose ancient history 
is the admiration of the world, rising in their ma- 
jesty, and under the lead of that gallant chieftain, 
Garibaldi, emerging from the imperfect system 
of petty State sovereignty—of decaying small na- 
tionalities—and forming one grand Republic, with 
Italian unity for its base. I refer to these recent 
great events in Europe, ‘*to point a moral and 
adorn a tale”’ in relation to ourselves at home. 
They were all in the way of advancement for 
good, the permanence of Governments, and the 
rationaland well-established liberty of the peoples 
who have been affected and benefited by them. 
And with stich events as these startling the world, 
I cannot, | will not, believe that our nation, which, 
like ** Minerva springing from the head of Jove, 
full armed and equipped,” has advanced to more 
greatness and glory in eighty years than any other 
has achieved in five centuries, will now retrograde | 
withoutany sufficient cause, and be destroyed by | 
the pigmy efforis of such menas James Rethnian 
John B. Floyd, Howell Cobb, Jacob Thompson, 
Jefferson Davis, Robert H. Toombs, JohnSlidell, 
and their southern confederates Mr. Speaker, I 
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State of the Union—Mr. Kellogg. 


repeat that 1 am for the Constitution of the United 
States, as it was made and transmitted to us by 
the great fathers of the Republic; | am for the 


| Union of these States, as it has always heretofore || 
existed, and for the prompt and efficient enforce- || success to their treasonable schemes. 


ment of al! the Federal laws; and I hope, in the 
name of God and this.Congress, that Abraham 


Lincoln, the President elect, may prove himself 1] 


the man for the times—a second Jackson—around 
whom a party will rally, having for its motto, 
**the Union forever,’’and with whose aid he will 
be enabled to hand down our ancient liberties un- 
impaired to our latest posterity 





STATE OF THE UNION. 


SPEECH OF HON. F. W. KELLOGG, 
OF MICHIGAN, 
In rue House or RepreseNntATIvEs, 
February 23, 1861, 
The House having under consideration the report from 
the select committee of thirty-three— 


Mr. KELLOGG, of Michigan, said: 
Mr. Speaker: Less than a century ago, thir- 





| teen feeble colonies on this newly-discovered con- 
nia, the material representative of wealth, and the | 


tinent, inspired by a love of liberty and a desire 
for self-government, united for the purpose of 
achieving their independence; and their success is 
one of the facts of history. For the purpose of 
establishing justice,and securing the blessings of 
liberty to themselves and their descendants, that 
union was afterwards made more perfect and per- 


| petual under a Constitution framed by a body of 


men whose wisdom and patriotism made them 
the admiration of the world. In this brief period 
the three million people have increased to more 
than thirty millionyand the United States has 
become a first class Power among the nations of 
the earth. During its existence we have had some 
of those difficulties which all Governments must 
encounter, but none of them have ever caused 
serious alarm. The rebellion in Massachusetts, 
anda similar one in Pennsylyania, although formi- 
dable in their character, were, by the wisdom and 
firmness of the President, promptly suppressed. 
During the last war with Great Britain, the old 
Federal party—then ina hopeless minority—held 
the memorable Hartford convention, in which 
they were charged with plotting the destruction 


_ of the Government. This charge has been per- 


sistently denied; but every man who participated 
in the proceedings of the convention was politi- 
cally ruined. They were marked by the people 
as Cain was by his Maker, that all men might 
shun them thereafter and forevermore. The rest- 
less spirits of the present day might study the his- 


tory of these men to advantage, and learn how 


severe a penalty must be paid for being so much 
as suspected of treason. 

In 1832 the State of South Carolina threatened 
rebellion, but the firmness of President Jackson 
soon put an end to all their treasonable schemes. 
The result was, that the confidence of the people 
in the stability of their Government increased 
with each succeeding year, until they believed 
that it was equal to any emergency. But this 
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friends and guilty associates were at the head of 
almostevery department of the Government, they 
were enabled to use its power in making all need- 
ful preparations, to give, as they hoped, complete 


Mr. Speaker, I do not hold the whole Demo- 
cratic party eupern for this, for I know that 
an overwhelming Majority of them are loyal and 


patriotic citizens, who love the Union, and would : 


willingly pour out their blood in its defense. 
| Everywhere, at the North and South, during the 
late political campaign, they pointed out the dis- 
unionists in their party, and denounced them; and 
the sequel proves how well they understood their 
character and designs. Hitherto, defeated parti- 
sans have gracefully submitted to the will of the 
people, as expressed through the ballot-box; but 
at this time, a majority of the people in the south- 
ern States seem to imagine themselves justified 
in resisting it. Those who are in favor of the 
Union, profess to believe their institutions are in 
danger, and demand certain. amendments to the 
Constitution as the price of their allegiance, which 
will change its character entirely and forever. 
Though not engaged in the treasonable attempt to 
subvert the Government, they assure us we must 
not interfere with those who are, lest we exasperate 
them, and bring on the conflict, which is sure to 
come at last, unless we will grant whatever they 
demand. 

There are some noble exceptions, of men who 
are willing to do justice to the Republican party. 
I have before me an admirable letter, written to 
some members of the Legislature of Arkansas, 
by Hon. Atserr Rust, November 12, 1860, from 
which I make an extract. Mr. Rust says: 


*[ believe that trom the adoption of the Federal Consti- 
tution tothe present moment, the southern people have never 
had less cause to complain of our Government, and threaten 
its overthrow, than they now have. If the most experienced 
and enlightened statesmen of other countries could witness 
the universal prosperity enjoyed by the peuple of our own, 
and at the same time the fear —if not the eonviction, which 
is almost as universal—that the Government to which we 
owe so much of it is on the brink of disruption, they would 
be driven to the conclusion that a general lunacy had seized 
upon the minds of the American people.”’ 


The admission that the South never had less 
cause tocomplain, is the admission of a fact which 
no one can well dispute; and the prosperity of the 
people everywhere, to which he alludes in such 
forcible terms, was indeed wonderful, and with- 
outa parallel inany othercountry. Industry was 
richly rewarded, and myriads of happy families 
dreamed only ofa continuance of this abundance. 

Again: Mr. Rusr says: 

‘*T recognized the election of Mr. Lincoln by less, per 
haps, than one third of the votes of the United States, aided 
by the intrigues of southern disunionists, as no justification 
for a thought of revolution. Elected under the forms of the 
Constitution, those who would resist, or defeat by force his 


inauguration, would commit the highest crime known to our 
laws.?? 





Many eminent southern men have used similar 
language,and I do not see how honest men can do 
otherwise, Sir, what have the Republicans done 
to justify the hue and ery which has been raised 
about them all over the country? Nothing at all. 
In the exercise of our constitutional rights, we 
have elected Abraham Lincoln and Hannibal 





feeling of security has suddenly given way to an 


| alarm that is almost universal, and not without 





| 
| 
} 


| 


reason. At this moment several States are in 
armed rebellion against the national Government, 
and have seized all the forts, arsenals, and other 
property belonging to the United States, within 
their borders, of which they could obtain posses- 
sion by either fraud or violence. The immediate 
cause of these high-handed and treasonable acts 
was the defeat of the Democratic party in the late 
elections; but the chief conspirators admit that 
they intended to destroy the Union; that they 
have kept this object steadily in view for many 
years, and that the triumph of the Republican 
party has enabled them to unite the South, and 


| accomplish their purpose at this time. It was 


through the influence of these men that Charles- 
ton was selected as the place for holding the last 
national Democratic convention; and when that 
convention assembled, it was through theiragency 
that it was broken up, its disruption foreshadow- 


| ing the intended disruption of the American Union. 


By this means the result of the presidential elec- 
tion was placed beyond a doubt; and as their 


Hamlin President and Vice President of the Uni- 
ted States. This we have done, and this is all we 
have done. I know it is said that our candidates 
embody principles which are destructive of south- 
ern institutions. But if it were so—which I deny 
—what opportunity have we to carry them into 
presionns The Opposition have a majority of 

oth Houses of Congress for two years to come, 
and in all that time we cannot passa law; in fact, 
we cannot pass the appropriation bills, to pny the 
expenses of the Government, without the aid of 
our political opponents. Two years hence, they 
are as likely to elect a majority of this House as 
we are; but, if they do not, they will still have a 
majority in the Senate the whole of Mr. Lincoln’s 
term; and yet we are told that his election is so 
full of danger to them that numerous amendments 
must be made to the Constitution for their secur- 
ity, and made forthwith, or dissolution is inevi- 
table. Sir, 1 do not like the hot haste of these men 
in matters of so much moment. There is no ne- 
cessity for it. 

But we are told the southern people are very 
much excited against the Republican party; and I 
presume they are, for our candidates and our prin- 
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ciples have been alike the subject of the vilest mis- 
representations. Southern editors have written 
what they pleased about us, confident that no one 
would dare to defend us, and thus subject them- 
selves to the fury of the mob. They have told 
the people that Mr. Lincoln would use all the 
power of the National Govegnment to abolish 
slavery in the States, and wherever it existed; that 
he was in favor of the social and political equality 
of the negro; and other stories of a similar char- 
acter, not one of which could be contraditted 
where they were published. A few weeks ago, 
a letter purporting to be written by Mr. Lincoln 
to some person in Wheeling, which was well cal- 
culated to inflame the public mind at the South, 
was published throughout Virginia for the pur- 
pose, doubtless, of aiding the election of disunion 
delegates to their State convention. The letter 
was an infamous forgery, but thousands of honest 
men at the South will never hear of it. 

Southern gentlemen, too, of high position, have 
assured the people that our Vice President, Mr. 
Hamlin, was a mulatto ! and now, when they have 
succeeded by such means in exciting the people 
almost to madness, they call upon us to pacify 
them by a base surrender of our principles. The 
member from Texas [Mr. Reacan] said, ina late 
speech, ** to give us our rights, is to disband the 
Republican party;’’ and a distinguished Senator 
from the same State said, in substance, that if the 
Republicans would abandon their principles, and 
make satisfactory amendments to the Constitution, 
they might possibly save the Union. 

Mr. Speaker, these ideas are not peculiar to 
these gentlemen, but are embodied in nearly all 
the peace propositions, so-called, that have been 
submitted to Congress, and in the speeches of 
southern gentlemen, which we hear almost daily. 
They bid us throw away our platform, and take 
theirs, (which was condemned by two thirds of 
the voters of the United States in the late elec- 
tion,) and incorporate it into the Constitution ! 

Why not say that northern freemen shall not 
vote at all, nor have any voice in determining 
what the policy of our Government shall be, un- 
less their opinions are in harmony with Southern 
sentiment? 

Sir, do these gentlemen from our northern cities 
who talk to us about restoring peace and harmony 
expect that we shall enjoy the right of suffrage 
hereafler, if we relinquish the rights growing out 
of it now ? We have just elected a President, 
and the South threaten to dissolve the Union un- 
less we submit to such terms as they think proper 
to impose. If we purchase peace at this time, and 
succeed in the elections four years hence, will not 
the defeated party, encouraged by their success 
now, rise again in rebellion, and demand the sub- 
stitution of their policy for ours in the adminis- 
tration of the Government? Sir, we cannot do it 
without destroying all confidence in the power 
and stability of the Government, and disgracing 
ourselves at home and abroad. Let all who love 
the Union rally around the new Administration, 
and thus preserve the national Government from 
threatened destructior. That is our first duty; 
and then, if any section of the country have any 
grievances to complain of, they should be re- 

ressed. But let us cling to the Government of 
our fathers, the source of our prosperity and 
power, and the sheet-anchor of our liberticn and 
rights. 

he introduction of the question of slavery into 
politics is the source of all our troubles. For 
this, southern politicians alone are responsible. 
By adroit appeals to the passions and prejudices 
of the people in their own section of the country 
they have succeeded in effecting a union of the 
southern States, by means of which tfey hoped 
to retain the continued control of the national 
Government, and use all its power for the exten- 
sion and protection of their favorite institution. 
They conceived the idea of making this a great 
slaveholding Republic, by the annexation of Mex- 
ico and Central America; and they believed that 
they would be able to control its policy, enjoy 
its patronage, and wield its whole power forever. 

Mr. Speaker, I have no desire to discuss the 
question of slavery; but it seems impossible to 

avoid it. Every day, from the commencement of 
the session, this subject has been thrust upon us 
to the exclusion of all other business, so far as 
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possible. We have heard the same old stories ] the 


about fugitive slaves, the higher law, the John 
Brown raid, and the last speeches of Phillips and 
Garrison, just as we are obliged to listen to some 
hand-organ under our window, that grinds out 
the same old tunes eer to-day, and forever. 
Sir, the policy of the Republican party is that of 
the founders of the Republic and the framers of 
the Constitution. They consider slavery an in- 
stitution of the States, which was created and 


legislation. The national Government have noth- 
ing to do with it, except to provide for the return 
of fugitives, and no more power to extend and 
protect than they have to abolish it. This was 
the policy of those who administered the Govern- 
ment for the first half century of its existence, 
all denials to the contrary notwithstanding. The 
sages of 1776 looked upon slavery as a moral, so- 
cial, and political evil, and believed it would grad- 
ually disappear under the influence df the great 
principles enunciated in the Revolution. Notin 
a year, or two, was this to be accomplished; for 
it was so interwoven with the whole structure of 
society that its sudden removal was impossible. 
In several of the States it was gradually abolished; 
but the introduction of the culture of cotton at the 
South increased the value of slaves and slave la- 
bor enormously, and in due time effected a change 
in the opinions of the at who were benefited 
by it. The judgment an 

are always affected more or less by their inter- 
ests; and while we may condemn our southern 
brethren, there is no reason to believe that we 
should have done better under like circumstances. 
If, then, we are unlike them, we must admit that 
it is the result of early training, and of an educa- 
tion under different influences. 

I need not quote the opinions of the great states- 
men who lived in the earty days of the Republic, 
for all are familiar with them; but I must quote a 
passage or two from later southern authorities in 
reference to their opinions. From the report of 
acommittee on negro labor, to the southern com- 
mercial convention at Vicksburg, Mississippi, in 
1859, I take the following passage: 

“When the Constitution of the United States was formed, 
our negro labor system was, in theory and practice, sla- 
very ; but its ultimate abolition was generally expected. ‘The 
Constitution itself bears evidence of this, and so do the 
public debates and private correspondence of that day.” 

Mr. William L. Yancey, of Alabama, whose 
eloquence has gilded treason itself in the eyes of 
thousands, in a speech delivered vefore the south- 
ern commercial convention at Montgomery, in 
1858, laments the influence of the opinions of the 
statesmen of the Revolution on the question of 
slavery, and said that “ the old fogies of that day 
(1776) entertained opinions in relation to slavery 
which we of this day are unanimously agreed are not 
sound.’’ Further on, he says: 

“The distinguished, venerable, practical, and philosoph- 
ical gentleman from Virginia [Mr. Rutlin) knows that Mr. 
Jefferson was wrong in his ideas about slavery.”’ 

In the eloquent eulogy which Mr. Pryor de- 
livered during the last session of Corigress on 
Hon. William O. Goode, of Virginia, in alluding 
to the efforts made in that State, in 1832, to se- 
cure the abolition of slavery, he says: 

‘For the first time, citizens of a slaveholding commu- 


nity were driven, by the apparent insecurity of the system, 
to explore its foundations, and witha result for which very 


few persons were prepared. In contravention of traditional 


ideas it was discovered and demonstrated that negro slavery, 
instead of being an accidental evil, which men tolerate 
merely for wart of a practicable remedy, is an institution 
which exists in virtue of the most essential human interests 
and the highest sanctions of the moral law.”’ 

It is not quite thirty years, then, since south- 
ern statesmen discovered that slavery was not an 
evil, but a blessing. Mr. Speaker, they may be 
right, but we have failed to discover it; and, in the 
absence of all proof and argument, we think the 
weight of authority is in our favor, 

Mr. Yancey, Mr. Pryor,and Mr. Rurrin ma 
disagree with those *‘ old fogies,’’ Jefferson, Mad- 
ison, Mason, and their associates, but we prefer 
‘**to follow in the footsteps” of the illustrious 
founders of the Republic; and our confidence in 
the wisdom and correctness of their opinions is 
confirmed by the concurrent sentiment of the 


whole civilized world. Sir, no lover of his coun- 
try can look upon the rapid ute of the slave 
w years more 


population without alarm. Ina 
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ey will number twenty million, and a large arm 
will be necessary to keep them in subjection, We 
are told that this rapid increase in numbers is 9 
roof that slavery is the best condition for the la- 
borer; but the reverse is the fact. When societ 
is highly cultivated and the comforts of lif a 
most generat y diffused, population increases jn 
slower ratio than it does among slaves 
hove 
and dirty lanes. It was so with the children d 
Israel in Egypt; itis so here, and will be found 
so everywhere. 

To me it seems the way in which God arms the 
victims of avarice and despotism against those 
who oppress them; thus enabling them, in time 
to compel a redress of their grievances. Be that 
as it may, their rapid increase will, ere long, drive 
the South to the adoption of some plan for the 
removal of all free negroes, and possibly of a 
portion of their slaves. _Its extension over more 
territory will not change the result in the least, 


|The South have more cotton lands now than 


fifty million slaves can cultivate; and long before 
they reach that number the whole system will be 


| abolished by causes whose operation it will be 
fee rt a to resist. 


( Southern writers are in the 
habit of comparing the condition of their slaves 
with that of the laborers and operatives of New 
England. They seem to imagine that these op- 
eratives are almost paupers, and that the cessation 
of southern trade would be attended with fright- 


| ful consequences; but they know but little of the 
independence of the free laborer at the North. 


Sir, in the six New England States these opera- 
tives and laborers have more than one hundred 
and twenty-five million dollars in the numerous 
savings’ banks; and they could probably raise 
more moncy in ten days than the new southern 
confederacy in two years, with all the means it 
can command. 

But why attempt a comparison of these two 
opposing systems? Any man who ever did a 
day’s work himself, knows that intelligent labor 
is the most profitable, always and everywhere, to 
any community; and you can*no more convince 
him to the contrary, than you can convince the 
Christian that there isno God. But that labor, to 
be intelligent, must be free. Slavery at this time is 

rofitable to the few, and, under the flag of the 

nion, the slaveholder finds that peace and secu- 
rity which is so necessary to his prosperity. The 
anti-slavery press may denounce him; but if, in 
his own judgment and conscience, he is satisfied 
of the rightfulness of slavery, what should he care 
about their opinions? Their papers cannot cir- 
culate around him, and he can pursue the even 
tenor of his way, undisturbed by all, and secure 
in the knowledge that the whole power of the 
Government is pledged to secure him from inva- 
sion, and suppress a servile insurrection. If the 
leaders of the secession movement desire the pros- 
perity of slavery, their conduct would seem akin 
to madness, since war is the worst possible enemy 
of the institution. Those who would secure the 
abolition of slavery, without regard to consequences, 
are delighted at the prospect of a dissolution of 
the Union. They know it will lead to war, and 
that hope will last till slavery is abolished. The 
editor of the Knoxville (Tennessee) Whig, ina 
late number of his paper, says: 

‘“ The effort to break up this Government, led on by South 
Carolina, is a wicked, daring, and damnable act, for which 
its guilty leaders ought to be ignominously executed. ‘This 
whole scheme of disunion isa more consummate abolition 
contrivance than ever was devised at the North by the most 
ultra anti-slavery men, and will work greater mischiet to 


the slave population of the country. It will bring about 
the overthrow of slavery one hundred years sooner than the 


Republican party could have done it.”’ 


But we are told that cotton is king; that this 
reat staple is especially necessary to France and 
England, and that these great Powers would in- 

terfere to prevent a war which might destroy 4 
crop for one or two seasons, to the great injury 
of their manufacturers and trade. This is simply 
absurd, and before long they will be convinced of it. 
There have been a great many monopolies at 
different periods in history; but the business men 
of the day, sooner or later, found a way to es- 
cape from and destroy their power. The cotton 
monopoly is the largest ever known; and south- 
ern statesmen seem to imagine that it can rule the 
world; but they may rest assured that England 
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and France will not consent to be dependent on 
them for a supply much longer. Ata time when 
England was far less powerful and wealthy than 
she now is, she engaged in a war with the first 
Napoleon, mainly to grauty her pride, and for 
wwenty years expended $1,000,000 a day. Will 
such a nation, where the anti-slavery feeling is 
stronger than in any other part of the world, con- 
sent to humble themselves to the slaveholders of 
the southern States for the sake of obtaining a 
supply of cotton? Wiil Napoleon, who in states- 
manship seems second to none that ever lived, 
consent that the peace and prosperity of France 
shall depend on the whim of South Carolina and 
Alabama? Sir, the answer is obvious; both these 
Powers have already done something toward ob- 
taining what they need in other quarters; and 
now, when they find their trade and commerce 
liable to be disturbed, or partially destroyed, their 
exertions will be commensurate with the import- 
ance of the occasion. 

It is but a short time since France commenced 
the culture of cotton in Algeria; but, in 1859, they 
produced 715,000 quintals, of 221 pounds each; 
and in 1860, 1,160,000—a gain of 445,000 quintals 
in asingle year. In the space of seven years, 
from 1550 to 1857, the productions of cotton in 
Africa and minor places increased 300 per cent.; 
in the East Indies, 111 per cent.; in the West In- 
dies, 600 per cent.; in Egypt, 31, and in Amer- 
ica, 345 per cent. China Its now been opened 
to trade by the arms of France and England; and 
the supply from that quarter will soon be very 
large. The two nations will also have all the 
cooly labor they can employ; families of them 
are to be taken to the cotton-growing regions; and 
however much we may condemn this, it will make 
no difference with them: the work will go rapidly on. 
in Lancashire, England, a large meeting was held 
lately to consider the necessities of the manufac- 
turers, and devise means to make up the deficiency 
which they expected would be produced by our do- 
mestic troubles. They resolved to raise $5,000,000 
at once to employ agents, and stimulate the growth 
of cotton in all possible ways in every dependency 
of the British empire. Lancashire alone is pos- 
sessed of more capital than all the bauks and man- 
ufactoriés in the United States; and the energy and 
enterprise of her business men will soon set them 
free from all dependence on ** King Cotton,’’ so 
far as the southern States are concerned. 

The result of these troubles in our owngountry, 
and the action consequent upon them in Europe, 
will be a vastly increased production of cotton in 
other portions of the world, and a consequent re- 
duction in the price, which will affect the value of 
every slave in the South. Slave labor will be less 
profitable; and those who have aided most in caus- 
ing this political convulsion in our country, may 
live to propose its gradual abolition, and call upon 
the national Government to aid them in so great 
an undertaking. Sir, I put these prophecies on 
record, and | trust I shall live to witness their 
fulfillment. Their truth seems to me self-evident; 
and | believe the same ideas will occur to other 
minds at the South; and that time only is needed 
to convince them of the folly of secession, since 
the result of it wili assuredly be the abolition of 
slavery at a period not fardistant. While I enter- 
tain these views on the subject of slavery, I see 
nothing in them, or in the policy of the Republican 
party, to justify this rebellion atthe South. We 
are accused of proscribing all who own slaves; 
but this is an invention of the enemy. So far as 
slavery is concerned, our policy is identical with 
that of Henry Clay, and a host of others who 
have been leading statesmen at the South. We 
never proposed to exclude any man from office, 
or from the honors of the Government, because he 
was a slaveholder; but we will not consent that 
the powers of the national Government shall be 
wielded for the benefit of slavery, or any other 
State institution or interest in the country, north 
or south. We believe it is impolitic and wrong 
to extend slavery beyond its present boundaries; 
and such was the opinion of a majority of south- 
ern statesmen buta short timeago. Mr. Clay said: 

“No earthly power could induce me to vote for a spe- 


cific measure for the introduction of slavery where it had 
not before existed.” 


_And many eminent southern men have made 
similar declarations. While we have no desire to 
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encroach on slavery, and propose to obey all the 
provisions of the Constitution in its favor, south- 
ern statesmen demand for it still greater privileges 
and stronger guarantees. They ask us to amend 
the Constitution so as to recognize property in 
slaves; and, as the Constitution is the supreme 
law of the land, the effect of this would be to 
make slavery a national institution, and command 
for it the protection of the national Government, 
in the States and Territories, on the lakes and the 
ocean, and wherever the flag of the Union floats. 
No comment on such a demand is necessary; the 
people of the United States will never consent to 
it, and slavery must be contented to remain a State 
institution, and nothing more. Professing a desire 
for an amicable settlement of the difficulties in 
which they have involved us, they next introduce, 
through Mr. Critrenpen, certain propositions 
for that purpose, which they wish incorporated 
into the Constitution. Mr. Crirrenven has prob- 
ably been chosen to present them, because the re- 
spect entertained for him, by the people of the 
northern States, would secure a more favorable 
consideration of them than they would receive 
were they to come from any other southern man. 

The principal article in them provides that the 
Missouri compromise line of 36° 30’ shall be run 
across the continent, dividing the territory of the 
nation between the two sections; thereby, as the 
honorable Senator prophesies, putting an end to 
all strife. But acompromise implies concessions 
on both sides; and what do the South yield to us 
in consideration of a compliance with their de- 
mands? A shadow for a substance; an imaginary 
title to the mountains in the moon for the prom- 
ised possession of the provinces of Mexico. Sir, 
they claim that the Dred Scott decision carries 
slavery into all the Territories; butif we will agree 
to establish and protect slavery in all the territory 
south of 36° 30’, that we now have or may here- 
after acquire, they generously propose to make all 
north of it forever free. Mr. Speaker, they might 
as well promise to exclude slavery from Canada, 
so far as the North are concerned; for neither the 
Dred Scott decision, nor any other power, can 
ever establish it there. Those Territories are free 
now; and there is sufficient guarantee for their 
freedom forever in the ‘* constitution”’ of the north- 
ern mind. What equivalent, then, do they offer 
for the almost omnipotent power which they de- 
sire us to confer on their favorite institution? 
None at all; not even peace, which we all desire 
so much; for, if that proposition were adopted, it 
would prepare the way for more serious troubles 
than those which afilict us now. The South 
would at once commence an agitation for the con- 
quest of Mexico and Central America; and the 
persistent and united efforts of her statesmen, en- 
couraged by their continual victories over north- 
ern sentiments and opinions, would finally prevail; 
and nothing but the force of natural laws, or the 
judgments of Heaven, could save us from centu- 
ries of subjection to the power of slavery. 

Sir, I will not believe that the American people 
will favor a measure that will be productive of 
such fatal results to freedom. Let us be content 
with the territory we now have, until the disturb- 
ing clement of slavery is disposed of in some way 
to the satisfaction of the whole country ; or, if 
the South will not consent to that, let the people, 
let the whole world, understand that they are 
ready to dissolve the Union, destroy the Govern- 
ment, and involve the country in a civil war, be- 
cause we will not consent to seize Mexico for the ben- 
efit of slavery! 

The committee of thirty-three propose to settle 
the question, so far as our present territory is 
concerned, by providing at once for the admission 
of New Mexico as a State into the Union. Mr. 
Speaker, I know these gentlemen are actuated by 
patriotic motives; and | doubt not they feel con- 
vinced of the wisdom of their course; but I can- 
not give my vote in favor of this measure. I 
object to it for many reasons; but I will only men- 
tion one of them, since that is all-sufficient: it does 
not promise to satisfy anybody. No concession we 
can make will satisfy the extreme South; while 
the border States, if they consent to remain in the 
Union on these terms, affix a condition that no 
attempt shall be made to retake our forts, collect 
the revenues, or enforce the laws of the United 
States What benefit, then, will result to us from 
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an adoption of this and other measures recom- 
taonded by the committee in their report? 

Sir, I see no redson to hope for any, and there- 
fore I shall oppose them all. I lament the diffi- 
culties by which we are surrounded as much as 
any one; but I do not believe this is the way te 
settle them, or that patching up a peace between 

olitical parties in a manner unknown to the 

onstitution and the laws is likely to increase 
the respect of the people for the Government, or 
strengthen their belief in its ability to secure them 
in the enjoyment of their rights. This Govern- 
ment is necessarily established on the principle 
that the majority shall rule, and decide all ques- 
tions in a manner prescribed 7 law; and if these 
decisions of the people, when legally expressed, 
are not or cannot be enforced, then is our Gov- 
ernment a failure, and republican institutions an 
impossibility. Sir, if we wish for peace, we must 
enforce the laws; and, in my opinion, there is no 
other way to secure it. re 

Mr. Speaker, some prominent politicians, for 
purposes of their own, implore us to break up our 
organization and discard our principles, as if the 
were a garment to be thrown off at pleasure; and, 
as circumstances have changed since our election, 
they beg us to change also, that we may ‘save 
our country;”’ and they assure us that we shal! be 
rewarded by the plaudits of a grateful people, and 
the welcome on our return to our constituents of 
** Well done, good and faithful servant!’’ Sir, 
these men remind me of a story of Ethan Allen, 
who, when a prisoner in England, and offered a 
vice-royalty in the colonies if he would ‘**com- 
promise’? with the Crown, and betray the people 
and their cause, replied that he was reminded of 
the temptation of our Saviour by the Devil, who 
offered him all the kingdoms of the world if he 
would fall down and worship him; while at the 
same time, said **Old Ethan,’’ the Devil didn’t 
own a foot of all the land he was so ready to give 
away. So with these imitators of his sable ma- 
jesty, who would have us abandon our principles, 
and promise us the favor and approval of the peo- 

le—a reward which it is not in their power to 

estow. Sir, I believe in the final perseverance 
of the saints, and that those only are rewarded 
who hold out faithful to the end in the political as 
well as the Christian church; and when a man 
asks me to ** serve my country”’ by betraying my 
constituents, I feel like crying, “ Get thee behind 
me, Satan !’’ 

Mr. Speaker, I know the people that | came to 
represent in the councils of the nation. I have 
been at their homes, and sat by their firesides, and 
enjoyed their hospitality, and I promised them 
that I would stand by their principles to the last; 
and, God helping me, 1 NevER WILL BETRAY MY 
TRUST. 

I will agree to a national convention, called ac- 
cording to the provisions of the Constitution, and 
let those in whom the sovereignty of the nation 
resides, elect their delegates, and instruct them 
how to settle these matters about which we differ; 
and when it is decided in that way, no one can 
complain, for every lover of constitutional lib- 
erty will bow to the majesty of the people. But 
I was notsent here toamend the Constitution, orto 
surrender for my constituents their prinéiples and 
their rights; and I never will consent to do either, 

Mr. Speaker, this compromise fever is not a 
new disease with which we are afflicted, buta 
political plague that breaks out about once in ten 
years, and usually follows a defeat of the Demo- 
cratic party. The Democracy were defeated in 
November last, and from that day to this, the 
whole land has rung with a cry for compromises, 
We have had a compromise committee at work 
here all winter, and compromise committees from 
New York, Boston, and Philadelphia, and new 
we have a grand compromise convention assem- 
bled at one of our hotels. Sir, we never hada 
congressional compromise that was not a curse 
to the country. The Missouri compromise ‘‘saved 
the Union” in 1820, to bring it to the verge of 
ruin in 1861. The compromise of 1833 has proved 
the fruitful parent of unnumbered woes. 

Sir, 1 am second to none in my admiration of 
the great statesman of Kentucky. I was taught 


to love him in my childhood, and I learned to 
venerate him in my maturer years. Full of years 
and honor he passed from our midst, but we see 
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his shining patnway yet. His attachment to the || of the Same Goreme - ie obtamness <o Rate. 
Union, like the faith of a Christi w || ton convention. ‘The President has dissipated the idea that 
his be ing. Shia love o Sie ape ese ox ‘| the States which elected him constitute one people. We 
history of his great deeds the onl monument he Mth ee 


ity—we find it is only a partnership !”” 
needs to keep his mnie orever. But his After alluding to the expected secession of sev- 
compromise of the difficulties between South Car- 


L eral States, the editor says: 
olinaand the United States I have ever considered “< Ina few days more the United States of America, as the 
the most unfortunate act of his life. Had Pres- || world has hitherto known them, will cease to exist !”” 


Mr. Speaker, is this so? Must our national 
epitaph be written now? Will the American peo- 
ple consent to step down from the proud position 
they have held among the nations of the earth for 
seventy years, and resign their power, confessing 
their inability to retain it? ever, sir, never ! 
They have read the message with loathing for its 
effects of them are visible to all. The civil war || author, as he attempts to prove, in defiance of rea- 
in Kansas grew out of them, and the excitement || son and common sense, that a great nation, like 


! 
vellion in his own way, 1 do not think South Car- | 
which that gave rise to all over the Union has 2 United States, has not—what the lowest 


! 
| 
} 
| 
ident Jackson been allowed to are the re- 
olina would ever again have raised a parricidal | 
hand against her country, nor should we be de- 
liberating now as to what course we should take 
to save the Union. What good have the compro- 


mises of 1850 done? I cannot tell; but the evil 


culminated in the Creation of a southern confed- || creature in the universe of God possesses always 
eracy, and an attempt to destroy the Government || —the right to defend and preserve its own existence! 
of the United States, Mr. Speaker, civil war is an evil of awful mag- 
Mr. Speaker, these are the results of the com- || nitude, and I pray God to preserve us from it, if 
promises of 1850; and do we see anything in them || it be possible. I hope it will be avoided; and | 
to encourage us to follow this policy any longer? || believe the new Administration will be in no haste 
In my judgment, thisGovernmentcannot survive || to shed blood, and that all other means will be 
another compromise. It would destroy this work |) exhausted first. But this Government must be 
of the wisest body of men that ever lived, and || maintained, and its power vindicated in the preser- 
so debauch the people as to render them incapa- || vation of the Union and the enforcement of the 
ble of self-government. laws. Florida and the Mississippi must be ours 
1 will do anything I can, without dishonor, to || forever. Their purchase was a national necessity, 
help the gallantemen in the border States, who are || and we cannot, resign them now This capital, 
struggling with such heroism against the insanity || that bears the name of the Father of his Country, 
of the moment. Let us agree to refer this ques- |; must remain the capital of the United States. We 
tion to the people in general convention assem- || must collect the revenue of the country, and re- 
bled, and abide by their decision. There is no ill- || capture the forts which we built, and which were 
feeling at the North toward southern men. We || taken from us by treachery and violence. If we 
dislike slavery, and we hate it more at this mo- || fail to do it, we admit the inability of men to gov- 
ment because of the perils in which it has involved || ern themselves, and the impossibility of combin- 
us now; but those who love the’ Union, south as || ing Republican freedom with national strength. 
well as north, are our brothers, and we would Sir, we cannot do this, for under such damning 
fight for their rights as freely as for our own. Sir, || disgrace we could not willingly live. We owe it 
I believe there is patriotism enough, north and || to the heroes of the Revolution; to the founders 
south, to save the Union. It cannot be that this || of ourGovernment—we owe it to liberty, to civil- 
master-piece of human wisdom is to perish now, || ization, and humanity, and to all who are strug- 
There are good and true men inall sections of the || gling against tyranny throughout the world, to 
country; and if time be given for reflection, their || maintain this Government and preserve the Union 
number will increase. | will not believe that Ken- || to the last, let the consequences to ourselves be what 
tucky will desert the flag she hasa hundred times || hey may. Sir, if we fail in this grand experiment 
defended with the best blood of her sons. She || of self-government, when can any people hope to 
has furnished a Wero for us in this hour of our || succeed hereafter? Could we go to the battle- 
extremity, whose one manly deed has thrilled a || fields of the Revolution and call up their dead and 
nation’s heart, and roused the patriotism of a || buried heroes, and hear again the story of their 
whole people. As Haman had no peace while || hardships in ‘‘ the days that tried men’s souls,” 
Mordecai, the Jew, satin the King’sgate,so South || and of the heroism and deeds of daring by which 
Carolina, with her half million population, can- || they won for themselves and their country a 
not rest while the gallant Kentuckian and his || name, as they hoped, that should never die, could 
score or two of men sit in the gateway of the State |} we stand in their presence and calculate the value 
in defiance of her power Thestars and the stripes of the Union for which they paid so great a price? 
| 








float proudly over him, and well do we know that | Call the rolls of the princes of the people who led 
he would sacrifice his life to save them from dis- || our fathers in the struggle for freedom—Adams, 
honor, And Tennessee—we have heard her thun- || Hancock, Warren, Putnam, Greene, Gates, Jef- 
der-shout for the Union, and its echoes yet linger || ferson, and Madison, sages in council and he- 
around us—will she consent to leave her sister || roes everywhere; Patrick Henry, whose voice 
States? I cannot believe it. I cannot believe she || rang through the land like the trump of the Judg- 
ment angel, denouncing the minions of George 
| IIL, and rousing a whole people to a struggle for 
their rights; and last and greatest of all, the majes- 
tic figure of the Farner or nis Country, who 

belongs not to Virginia, not to America, but to the 
whole human family—the model man for all ages and 
for all time. As they pass in solemn review be- 
fore us, and we remember how their lives illumin- 
ated the history of the age they lived in, and 
made their own country glorious, where shall we 
hide our heads, where shall we bury our shame, 
if we suffer the destruction of this monument of 
their wisdom and statesmanship, the Government 
under which we live, and to which we are indebted 
for all the blessings we enjoy. 

Mr. Speaker, let us rather—as we remember 
our noble ancestors, and feel that the spirits of 
this constellation of heroes and sages are hover- 
ing around us to witness our action in this crisis 
of our history—resolve to emulate their unselfish 
devotion to their country, and their desire to ad- 
vance its greatness and glory, and stand by the 
OLD FLAG, Whose starry folds have gladdened the 
hearts of oe 3 the nant “i deat ery aio tee’ 
gracing our noble lineage—but leaving unim 
the i legacy of our fathers, the ConstiTruTion 
anv THE Union, with all its heritage of glories, 
to our posterity forever ¢ 


would be so forgetful of the warnings of the im- 
mortal Jackson, who foresaw this treasonable at- 
rempt to dissolve the Union, and denounced it ere 
he died. There, too, is Missouri, with territory 
and material wealth enough for an empire; old 
North Carolina, with her diadem of revolutionary 

lories; and the Old Dominion, faithful yet to the 
Gonsmiiuuibe, the crowning wonder among the 
achievements of her sons; can they forget the 
source of their greatness and glory, and destroy 
themselves in destroying this great nation, of 
which they are a part? God, in his infinite mercy, 
forbid that they should be guilty of a crime which 
would clothe the world in mourning! 

Mr. Speaker, this “ secession’? movement has 
become formidable in consequence of the treach- 
ery of those whom the people placed in power. 
Hereafter, Benedict Arnold can no longer occup 
the foreground as the chief traitor in his country’s 
history. Let nc man dispute the claim of James 
Buchanan to that high eminence of infamy. After 
being the recipient of honors from his country for 
half a century, he ends his career by disgracing 
her abroad, and leaving her at home almost in 
ruins. ‘Tae London Times says of his message: 

i Never, for many years, can the United States be to the 
wor 


what they have been. Mr. Buchanan’s message Aas 
wto the American people than all the rants 


rr 


been @ greater 
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STATE OF THE UNION. 


SPEECH OF HON. ALEX H. RICE, 


OF MASSACHUSETTS, 
In tHe House or Representatives, 
February 26, 1861. 
The House having under consideration the report from 
the select committee of thirty-three— 
Mr. RICE said: 
Mr Speaker: The value of any discussion 
upon the great questions which now agitate 





. the 
country will be somewhat estimated according to 
the spirit in which it is conducted, and the meas- 


ure of faith entertained in the possibility of ad- 
justing the existing difficulties. I have felt man 
impulses to participate earlier in the discussion 
but have been prevented by the same necessity 
which, up to this time, has excluded some mem- 
bers of the committee whose report furnishes the 
propositions before us. And although I may now 
fail to present any considerations which’ shall 
change a vote, or conciliate an opposing Opinion 
yet I feel it incumbent upon me as a participator 
in these important scenes, and as the Represent- 
ative of aconstituency which might present many 
claims to respectful audience, to utter, for myself 
and for those who agree with me, a few words 
indicative of my own purposes, and of peace and 
conciliation in behalf of the noblest and best Goy- 
ernment that the sua in all his course looks down 
upon. 

If there were no other considerations than those 
which spring from the current events of these 
days, I might be among those who despair of the 
Republic; for we seem to be dissolving and sep- 
arating into isolated fragments, like some fair 
gene which once adorned the sky and shed its 

enignant light throughout the universe of God; 
but now, riven with convulsion, is bursting into 
meager and telescopic stars, no longer beautifying 
any constellation in the firmament, and in danger 
of becoming lost from the observation, if not from 
the knowledge of mankind. We have listened to 
those, here and elsewhere, who talk as lightly of 
the value of the American Union as of a piece of 
merchandise, which may be produced or disposed 
of at pleasure. One might almost suppose the 
Federal Constitution, the great compact of the 
peoples to be a convenient instrument which may 

e followed or violated at pleasure. And we may 
soon expect to hear the names of those who stand 
foremost in our country’s fame classed among 
dreamy enthusiasts, or as gleaners only in the 
fields of political speculation. But, thank Heaven, 
such is not the voice of the people of the land. 
Amidst all the discord and apparent disintegration 
of the country, the great heart of the people sends 
forth the pulsations of patriotic blood, giving hope 
that the ls is even yet to dawn when it shall re- 
animate the whole bod y-politic, when the members 
of the great confederate system shall revive under 
its invigorating streams, and the glow of health 
and the vigor of life shall once more restore us to 
the normal condition of unity, fraternity, and 
power. ; 

Mr. Speaker, I cannot refrain from speaking 
warmly for that Union which I have beentaught 
to hold in devoted admiration from my earliest 
years. It was my fortune to be born upon soil 
near which transpired some of the principal events 
of the American Revolution. Tlie home of my 
childhood, and of my maturer life as well, was 
within sight of the smoke of the conflict on Bunker 
Hill, in which the  aegee little army of the colo- 
nies suffered a defeat, the aay of which sur- 
passed even the victory of that ay. ‘The plains 
of Lexington and Concord sent their startling 
echoes over the very hills which have since been 
my familiar haunts. I have gazed at frequent in- 
tervals, all my life long, upon the effigies in mar- 
ble and upon canvas of those who braved the 

rils and directed the counsels of these and of 

struggles. I have dwelt always amidst the 
associations and traditions of their deeds. The 
walk to my daily avocations has been beside the 
memorials With which patriotism has sought to 
bestow veneration and gratitude upon their names, 
and I have worshiped in temples beneath and 
around which all but their imperishable glory and 
their immortal spirits sleeps in the silence and 


repose of death. Sir, I am not prepared to cele- 
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brate the obsequies of the nation which, under 
the will of Providence, the patriots founded; and 
those who are now engaged in the sacrilege of its 
destruction shall, I verily believe, after the pas- 
sion of the hour has passed, live, while they con- 
tinue, amidst the displeasure of earth and Heaven; 
and history, through all the years to come, shall 
render their disgrace immortal. ; 

| said that if there were no other considerations 
than those derived from currentevents, we might 
almost despair of the country. There are other 
considerations. The instincts of men seem al- 
ways to have pointed to a period when the ex- 
periment of a Government founded upon the con- 
sent of the governed should be successful; and 
the tnihend, failures which have attended such 
experiments hitherto, have not yet extinguished 
either the hope or the conviction of ultimate suc- 
cess. The American was founded in that hypoth- 
esis and faith. It seemed sufficient to account 
for the failure of antecedent republics that they 
had been based upon the ruins of older political 
systems, the relies and influence of which were 
necessarily intermingled with their structure and 
tempered their legislation. Here wasa new coun- 
try, with a fresh and vigorous people, where, in 
the establishment of a Government, the task was 
not so much to change and alter as to organize 
and create a social system. The result has for 
nearly eighty years stood forth as the example 
of a nation which has become more and more the 
pride and the marvel of the world. They have 
seen its wonderful growth in population, their 
enterprise, thrift, and intelligence; its development 
in arts, the spread of its commerce, its advance- 
ment in all the elements of high civilization, and 
its early attainment of the rank of one of the four 
greatest Powers of the earth. 

In the majestic presence of the great Republic, 
tyrants have trembled, and kings have wielded 
their scepters with gentler hand. Imperial cabi- 
nets and hoary Parliaments have tempered their 
decrees with growing deference to the popular 
will. Justice has entered the royal courts, and 
poised her balance upon the fulcrum of civic 
rights; and fame—no longer the patron of privi- 


leged classes—has laid the avenues to her shining | 


temple within the aspirations of the masses of 
men. And all this has been done before the Cap- 
itol of the nation is completed, and before all the 
companions of its peerless founder have passed 
from the earth. 

Butthere was another consideration, or element, 
to which the founders of this Government looked 
for its stability, and which made it an exception 


to its predecessors. It was to stand upon the basis | 
It was | 


of popular intelligence and civic virtues. 
not upon its arms, or upon its industry, or upon 
commerce, that they depended, so much as upon 
these. If it fallsnow, what a tremendous fact will 
be added to the history of human governments! 
Its decline will send dismay into the hearts of every 
oppressed and struggling people upon earth, and 
will be everywhere accepted as the final demon- 
stration of the incapacity of the race to govern 
itself; or else we must accept the humiliating al- 
ternative, that, in this nineteenth century of the 
Christian era—the golden period of modern times 
—there was not enough of virtue and intelligence 
among the American people to preserve a Gov- 
ernment conceived by the wisdom and patriotism, 
and sealed with the blood, of their immediate an- 
cestors. I cannot believe we have reached such 
national degeneracy as is thus implied. 
The physical structure of the continent, and 
the commercial relations thereby incident to our 
eople, all point also to a unity of Government. 
e ie the width of the domain from sea 
to sea. e have great navigable waters upon 
the north and upon the south; nearly all varieties 
of natural productions grow under the several 
degrees of latitude between them; while the North 
is beund to the South, and the South to the North, 
by navigable streams whose courses conform 
nearly to the meridians of longitude. To these 
physical bonds we may always add the less pal- 
pable, but even stronger, tics of community of 
race, of language, of religion, and of mutual in- 
terest; and we find in these all the assurance that, 
whatever obstacles may for the moment interrupt 
our peaceful union, the laws by which we are held 


togetherare stronger even than the passions ofmen 
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| the fact that these events occur at a peculiar pe- 
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| 


_ accomplished, the wilderness threaded, the mount- 


| ness of our Government and the strength of its 
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There is, to be sure, Mr. Speaker, one aspect || 


of affairs which suggests a providential interrup- 
tion in the events which are now transpiring. 
Every reflecting mind may not have considered 


riod in our national progress; and the lesson which | 


| they are designed to teach may havea significance || 


which is not immediately apprehended. During 
the existence of the Anglo-Saxon race upon this 
continent, they have passed through the various | 
political stages of colada’ dependence and con- 

federate States, and are now in the relation of a 
General Government, superseding that Confed- 
eration. It would not be difficult to suggest prov- 
idential reasons why the discovery of the conti- 
nent itself was assigned to the particular period 
when itoccurred; and something more than chance 
seems to have directed the remarkable incidents 
of the immigration by which it was settled, and 
the peculiar elements of which that immigration 
was composed. Certain it is, that nowhere else 
could that freedom of opinion have been attained 
which has here been exercised; nor the same elas- 
ticity of character have been developed, except 
when there was the same boundless territory in- 
viting to enterprise and adventure. Was it, then, 
ee of the providential design that such pecu- 
iarities of character, and a corresponding elas- 
ticity of government, should be constituted for the 
purpose of subjugating this continent, and open- 
ing it to the purposes and uses of the noblest civ- 
ilization? And thisresult having now been mainly 


ains scaled, tlie savage subdued, and the oceans 
united bya saltbvenal and homogeneous race, are 
ve preparing to enter upon a new phase of polit- 
ical life, in which the characteristics of discovery 
and expansion shall be exchanged for consolida- 
tion and discipline? A French writer of distine- 
tion has given his conception of an ideal condition 
of society, ‘‘in which all men would profess an 
equalattachmentand respect for the laws of which 





| they are the common authors; in which the au- 


thority of the State would be respected as neces- 
sary, though notas divine, and the loyalty of the 
subject to the Chief Magistrate would not be a pas- 
sion, but a quiet and rational persuasion; where 
every individual, being in the possession of rights 
which he is sure to retain, a manly reliance and 
reciprocal courtesyshould arise between all classes, 
removed alike from pride and from meanness.”’ 
Certainly the United States have already realized 
all,and more than this conception; and if we have 
at length reached one of those great transition 

eriods which occur in the life of nations, then, 
indeed, the time has come when the real great- 


institutions are to be tested; when we are to ex- 
hibit the nobility of the American people, and en- 
ter their final vindication among men; or when we 
are to meet the fate and fortunes of those whose 





weakness, or blindness, or impetuosity, shall add 
one more to the wrecks of empires. In view, then, 
of the emergency which is before.us and around | 
us, we may well summon our best powers to meet 
this hour of trial; to resist thisdemon of national 
discord; to cast out the influence which is allur- 
ing us to national dissolution and fratricidal war; 
so that, after its departure, we may survey with | 
clearer vision this fairest heritage of the earth, 
and from the heights of a loyal patriotism in- 
voke those ministrations of peace which shall con- 
secrate afresh and forever our devotion to our 
native land. 

Mr. Speaker, I believe that the great contro- 
versy which is at present waged with such fero- 
city as to threaten the destruction of this Govern- 
ment, is assigned to the smallest causes that ever 
engendered a national tumult. And if the case 
were fully stated in the catalogue of grievances 
which has been presented for its justification, it 
would seem to require but little either of time or 
of ability to bring about a satisfactory settlement. 
It has been alleged that the election of a President 
by a party limited to one section of the country is 
justifiable cause for the people of the opposite sec- 
tion to dissolve their connection with the Govern- 
ment. If this be so, then the election of a Presi- 
dent would seem to be a geographical problem, a 
question of zones and of parallels of latitude and 
longitude, whose heterogeneous suffrage must be 
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an experiment in political alchemy too dangerous 


|| and intricate, | imagine, for common undertaking. 


| But if it be said that the complaint is not so much 





| pathizes with the opinions w 


a matter of locality as of certain opinions and 
sentiments which are predominant in certain 
places, then the contesi is against the incorpora- 
uon of those supposed peculiar opinions, or the 
policy founded upon them, into the administration 
of the General Government; and the matter of 
locality is, after all, of little account. 

Now, the present Administration waselected by 
the blended suffrage of free and of slave States; 
and yet, in reference to certain opinions and pol- 
icy upon the only question of great importance 
in controversy between the North and the South, 
it has been as thoroughly sectional as though all 
the suffrage which created it had laid south of 
Mason and Dixon’s line. So true is this, that 
when the Democratic party assembled at Charles- 
ton to nominate new candidates for the highest 
offices in the Government, there was so much 
division of sentiment on this question that some 
of those who had been its loyal supporters for 
years, in the North, revolted in offense; and left 
their recent associates ultimately to nominate can- 
didates who received not a single electorel vote 
outside of the slave States of the Union. And yet 
men who were the supporters of these candidates 
in the extreme South are, for the most part, those 
who propose to break up this Union for the al- 
leged reason that the new President, though 


| elected by legal and constitutional means by the 


people of the country, did not receive his support 
in accordance with a certain geographical distri- 
bution of popular opinion and suffrage. But let 
us suppose the President to have been chosen by 
one section of the country ply; and that he sym- 

ich are in a great 
degree peculiar to that section: this is, after all,a 
small matter, compared with the offset proposed. 
The Government of the United States is ile 
edly so constructed as to place in no one indi- 
vidual, and in no one department, an amount of 
authority or power, which, if exercised alone, 


' could be largely destructive of the liberties and 


rights of the people. It is made up in the form of 
a system of checks and balances, in which the 
prerogatives and iramunities of the citizen are se- 
cured on the one hand, and the restraints and 
regulations of law are determined and exercised 
by Congress, Executives, Cabinets, and courts, 
on the other. 

It is only when all these are combined in a sin- 
gle direction, and thus become independent of 
supervision or control, that danger and oppres- 
sion and abuse are to be apprehended; when all 
departments of the Government, concurring in 
one line of policy, may become a manifold despot. 
All experience testifies that good faith and effict- 


/ency are promoted by the supervision and re- 


straints of minorities; and that parties become 
corrupt, and the Government which they control 
weakened and pillaged, very much in srapernes 
to the magnitude of their majorities and the dura- 
tion of their power. It so happened that, with 
the election of Mr. Lincoln to the Presidency, the 
party which supported him had secured a major- 
ity in neither branch of Congress, and theretore 
his opponents need not entertain fears of his ad- 
ministration, even if, under other circumstances, 
evil might be apprehended; because the existing 
laws have been enacted or approved by Con- 
gresses and Presidents of opposite opinions to his 
own respecting the disputed question of the day, 
and no newlaws could be an except through 
a Congress in which his friends would be the 
minority. 

But it is not strictly true that the recent election 
was decided wholly upon the issue of the slavery 

uestion,as is so often stated, here and elsewhere. 

he people not only suspected, but had become 


| convinced, that great corruption existed in some 


of the departments of the Government. The lim- 
ited and hasty investigations which had been in- 
stituted, gave abundant evidence of that fact; and 


_ thousands of persons gave their votes for the suc- 
, cessful candidate, from the conviction that it was 


necessary to clear away the abuses which had 
been so freely tolerated. The election overthrew 


| the ascendency of the then dominant party; but 


itdid not institute its rival with such completeness 


blended into the unit of a successful candidate— || as to render it liable to similar excesses. There 
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was such a mingling of success and of failure in 


the result,as to invite watchfulness, preventfraud, | 
and secure vigilance in all departments of the | 


Government; so that the new Administration, | 


judged by any reasonable supposition, was so 
constituted as to render it national in tone, and 
conservative of the interests of the whole country. 

But, besides the election of a President who did 


not reside within the limits of the slave States, | 
although he was born in one of them, certain le- | 


gislative acts of some of the free States are cited 
as being unconstitutional, and hostile to the re- 
covery of fugitives from service in the southern 
States. It would seem to be sufficient to say, as 
has been said already, that the laws complained 
of must be of very little practical importance, 
since they have never secured the liberty of a sin- 
rle slave. It is also well understood that all legis- 
ation of the States must be subordinate to the 
Constitution of the United States; and conse- 

uently, that any iaw which is in conflict with 
that instrument is as inoperative and void as 
though it had never been written. It would be 
needless even to repeal such laws, except it be to 
clear the records of statutory rubbish, to remove 
causes of misapprehension, and to maintain that 


respect for the supreme law of the land which | 


will be the desire of all patriotic people. The va- 
lidity of any law of the free States may be easily 
determined. The Federal courts in that section 
are free to every citizen, come whence he may; 
and the judges are as incorruptible as the tri- 
bunals are accessible. If any law whatever be 
constitutional, then it is the right of any State to 
enact it; and this right becomes a duty when de- 
manded by the security and welfare of its ciuzens. 
If, on the other hand, it be unconstitutional, it is 
for that reason dead. It is a notable fact that the 
importance of the laws, known as personal lib- 
erty laws, seems to be estimated inversely in the 
ratio of the necessity for their existence. Thus 
the Gulf cotton States, which were the first to 
raise the rebellion which assigns these laws, in 
part, as its cause, or its justification, lose com- 
paratively few slaves; and the States at the op- 
posite extremity of the country, where fugitives 
seldom remain, and through whose domain they 
rarely pass, are those which have been among the 
readiest to enact them, 

There is no reason that lam aware of, to doubt 
that the second section of the fourth article of the 
Constitution was designed to secure the rendition 
of fugitive slaves, and that it was so understood 
at the time of its adoption; and therefore, the States 
are legally and honorably bound to recognize pro- 
ceedings properly instituted for that purpose. 
While, therefore, such is the duty of the States to 
conform to this obligation, that is also a reason 
why the Federal law, carrying the provision into 
effect, should not be needlessly stringent; and above 
all, why it should not be made specially repugnant 
to the doclitien of the people, among whom at best 
its execution must be more or less odious. It is, 
doubiless, the right of a State to protect its citizens 
against the malexecution of even Federal laws 
within its own jurisdiction, but its loyalty forbids 
that it shall interfere with their legitimate opera- 
tion, The fact that some of the 
the personal liberty laws exist have voluntarily 
modified or repealed them, or have instituted in- 
quiries respecting their validity and necessity, is 
abundant indication that the public mind is so 
open toa proper understanding of the subject, and 
to aright decision, whatever it may be, as to de- 
stroy all occasion for a disruption of the Govern- 
ment on this account. 

It is still further asserted that the people of the 
free States are imbued with certain sentiments of 
hostility to slavery, the logical sequence of which 
would Tead to its entire abolition in the United 
States. Now, if it be objected that the people of 
one section of the country entertain certain opin- 
ions respecting any subject, which opinions are 
the result of reason and observation and convic- 
tion, then, indeed, we have a difficulty not easily 
removed; because that objection strikes at the 
foundation of all freedom, and, passing through 
the spheres of public and social and domestic life, 
invades the sanctity of the individual intellect and 
heart. 
tion or of speech, but of thought, upon which no 
restraint, unless self-imposed, has ever been long 


tates in which | 


It is an invasion, not of the right of ac- | 





| 
| 


successful; an invasion which will be submitted 


| to only by a weak and pusillanimous people. Er- | 
roneous opinions, whose faisity can be clearly | 








| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


demonstrated, are comparatively harmless, be- 
cause they are easily cured; and as there is a 
power In nature which springs into exercise for 


the restoration of order, whenever any of its forces | 
are disturved, so there is a law of opinion work- | 
ing through the cycles of time as inflexible as na- | 


ture’s king. Therefore, whatever errors of opinion 
prevail in consequence of the difficulty of demon- 
strating their falsity, will surely be corrected by 
reaction, sooner or later, at the very point where 
they have been most common. But the appre- 
hension felt at the South respecting the hostility 
of the North, and the purpose of the people of 


that section to interfere with slavery where it ex- || 


ists under legal sanction, is totally unfounded. 
The discussion of this subject, if attended with 
loss of temper and with alienation of feeling, has 


| been productive of a better and clearer understand- 
| ing of the mutual rights and obligations of the 
| two sections of the country in respect to this in- 


stitution. While the conviction almost univer- 
sally prevails that slavery isan evil and, asan ele- 


| ment in society, a weakness, for which the people 


of the North will nothold themselves responsible 
in their own section, yet it is admitted to be an 
institution which has legal existence in certain 


| States of this Union, which they are bound to 


recognize. And the extent of this recognition is 


to security from interference by Congress or by | 


the Legislature of one State with that institution 
in any other State where it exists by sanction of 
the local law. The resolution which was unani- 
mously adopted by this House, a few days ago, 


on this subject, shows that there is no diversity of | 


opinion here on this point, and I do not believe 
there is in the Legislatures of any of the free States. 
But it is said that the danger lics not in the senti- 


ment of opposition to slavery as at present devel- | 


oped, but in that form which, to use the current 
expression, is its logical sequence. Now, there 
is scarcely an opinion on any subject which has 
not its rational limits, beyond which it lapses into 
a vice or an absurdity; and almost every virtue 
has at some time or other been drawn out of its 
practical and operative sphere into the barrenand 
useless formula of an abstraction. Thus, we are 
told that the natural consequence of hostility to 
slavery, which the northern people of this coun- 
try share with nearly the whole civilized world, 
is the desire for its abolition everywhere; and 


| the sequence of this desire is the attempt to ac- 


complish that object; and this attempt is war- 
fare upon the rights and property of the people of 
the South, and hence the necessity for a dissolu- 
tion of the Union. On the other hand, the state- 
ment is, thatslavery being **a great moral, social, 
and political evil,’ it ought not to be tolerated 
anywhere; but it is tolerated in a portion of the 
Federal Union, and ina measure sanctioned by that 
Union and its Constitution, through the opera- 
tion of local laws; hence that Constitution Is an 
infamous compact, and the Union a league with 
powers of evil, which ought to be dissolved; and 
thus the theory of logical sequence, applied in 
opposite directions to this vexed question of sla- 
very, takes us to precisely the same result; and 
hence, too, it is that at this very day the violent 
champions of slavery on the one hand, and the 
violent Abolitionists on the other, meet in unhal- 
lowed fellowship to destroy this Union, which 
the loyal and patriotic citizens of all sections are 
striving to maintain. 

It is, indeed, not to be wondered at that excite- 
ment and apprehension prevail at the South, if the 
people of that section believe it to be the purpose 
of the Republican party to make forays upon their 
towns, incite servile insurrections, and imperil the 
lives of those who are dearest to them on earth. 
Examples of the most imaginary nature are held 
up as representatives of northern sentiment; and 
the expressions of men, whose well known ultra- 
isms long since rendered their opinions powerless 
at home, are disseminated as the current and ac- 
cepted discussion of the relations of the two sec- 


_tions of the country; while the foray of John 


Brown, who, afier the labor of years, found, in 
the United States and Canada, twenty men willing 
to join a on expedition against one of the 
States of this Union, is promulgated as the legiti- 
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But who is to be blamed for all this misrepresent. 


/ation, when neither northern men nor the north 





ern press, generally, is allowed to bear the eon 
tradiction and the evidence to their doors ? Senin 
and general as is popular disapproval of slay, a 
in the free States, I do not believe itis much, ifany 
stronger now than it was ten or fifteen years ago. 

The resolutions of the conventions of the dom. 

o gent 
or decisive than those of the Whig party wore 
within the time alluded to; nor do the most dis. 
tinguished men of the Republican party to-day 
give it stronger opposition than did Mr. Websi; 
and Mr. Clay. ‘The Whig party had contended 
for the constitutional rights of freemen, and the 
limitation of slavery, until the controversy was 
supposed to be virtually ended in the compromise 
measures of 1850. The dominant party in the 
country to-day contends for nothing more. 

But, sir, the difficulty which at present gyr. 
rounds us is deeper than the causes which are 
publicly assigned; and, as the conspirators grow 
bolder, they become more frank in their avowals. 
Itis not that Mr. Lincoln has been elected, not 
that the question of slavery is discussed, not that 
its emancipation in the States where it exists js 


| apprehended—for they know that is impossible 


so long as the Constitution and the Union are pre- 
served—but it is that two systems of civilization 
are brought into contrast upon this continent; and 
that one of these systems is supposed to suffer 
from the other, to which it nevertheless contributes 
the means of superior success. The distinguish- 
ing difference between them is, that, under one 
system, there is a union of labor and capital in 
the conduct of its enterprises without disparity in 
the prerogatives of citizenship among its popula- 
tion; and that, under the other system, capital 
owns the labor and dictates the character and 
amount of its social and political privileges. Out 
of these different relations may be traced, respect- 
ively, the tendencies towards the perpetuation of 
a Republic, and towards the establishment of a 
Government essentially aristocratic or monareh- 
ical. The peculiarities of soil and climate have 
favored pursuits in which this distinction may be 
obtained; and the growing alienation of the peo- 
ple of the two sections, arising from an interrup- 
tion of cordial and confidential intercourse and 
association, and from contest for control of the 
unoccupied territory of the country, has obscured 
the immense advantages which accrue from 4 
common Government. 

In the midst of this unnatural isolation, the 
seeds of separation, planted in an unhappy hour 
by an able but always disloyal statesman, have 
germinated and are budding for their legitimate 
fruit. ‘The dreamy and sunlit glories of a south- 
ern confederacy, in which the principles which 
he promulgated and the policy which he foreshad- 
owed are promised realization, now entrance the 
gaze and bewilder the patriotism of a portion of 
our fellow-countrymen; while the herald of an 
untried and perhaps blood-stained future sum- 
mons others still to its desperate embrace. 

But another of the chief causes of the present 
disaffection in the cotton States is the arrogance 
engendered by an excessive estimate of their im- 
portance in relation to the markets of the world. 
** Cotton is king,’’ has become the watchword and 
the accepted conclusion of the people of that sec- 
tion, and they have also grown into the belicf that 
while the throne of this textile sovereign is based 
upon.a narrow belt of States above the Gulf of 
Shenieo, his empire is the world; and that his 
scepter can sway the destinies of commerce and 
manufactures, and finally of races, ani regulate the 
opinions of men. The vast importance of cotton 
to the commerce and industry of the world need 
not and cannot be questioned. But, however 
great, itis insufficient, as is any other single prod- 
duct, for the support of a civilized nation. 

One of the grand mistakes which I apprehend 
would be discovered in the proposed cotton con- 
federacy, is forgetfulness that a diversity of em- 
ployments is essential to national development 
and national wealth; and that this diversity !S 
incompatible with but a single product, or with 
soveest products, provided they require labor o! 


but a singlegrade. A significant example of this 
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fact is found in the difference between the free || the adaptability of an immense tract of country to | setting at defiance the Federal authority, and firing 











excel, it is a wonderful sagacity in the discovery 
of expedients to overcome difficulties. 

It singularly happens that two or three incidents 
occur at this juncture of affairs which are likely 
to affect the progress of the confederacy of cotton 
States which is foreshadowed. 

1. The divergence of the flow of cotton from 
the southern commercial cities to the inland rail- 
read routes, to which it is forced by the inter- 
ruption of southern ports, and the development 
of the fact that this mode of communication and 
transport eee special advantages of speed, 
safety, and probably of economy; which consid- 
erations are likely to render the employment of 
these routes permanent after the present necessity 
for their use has been withdrawn. Should this be 
so, the effect upon the points alluded to must be 
very unfavorable, especially as the return freights 
will be likely to follow the same lines of travel 
and in the same vehicles. 

2. As to the supply of cotton. England, if I 
mistake not, obtains about thirty per cent. of her 
supply from India; and the quantity from that 
source is likely to increase, rather than diminish, 
in the ratio of her future consumption; the balance 
she gets from various sources, butchiefly from the 
United States. Recent discoveries inA frica indicate 








and many others, which this occasion does not 
permit me to mention, it appears to me that, if 
| there be any portion of the American people who 
are in danger of mistaking their commercial im- 
portance, and which needs that alliance and pro- 
tection which is found in a great Power like the 
undivided Union, that portion is the cotton States. 
As the cause of the existing difficulties is mis- 
taken or insufficient, so is the remedy resorted to 
unjustifiable and treasonable. It is an attempt, 
under the guise of a plausible and inoffensive 
pane, to break engagements solemnly made at 
home and abroad; to destroy the Government 
which the disaffected can no longer control; and 
to precipitate the country into revolution, regard- 
less of the rights of those whose fealty is un- 
broken, and reckiess of the happiness of the young 
and of millions yet unborn, to whom this glorious 
Union belongs as their rightful heritage. Why 
will any deceive themselves with the change of 
name, when the startling fact of rebellion or of 
revolution is everywhere visible—States passing 
what are tenderly called ordinances of secession; 
declaring themselves independent of a Govern- 
ment whose responsibilities they have jointly cre- 
ated; seizing the public forts and arsenals and 
navy-yards and custom-houses and treasuries; 
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thority, have corrupted the public conscience, and 
prepared it for the toleration of every species of 
wrong. In places where honor dwelt, treason 
boldly stalks, and shame flaps its filthy garments, 
and displays its pilfered, or meretricious charms. 
Instead of-appeals to executives and tribunals for 
redress of grievances, anarchy is introduced to 
drown the voice of justice, and mobs are invoked 
to anticipate with swifter vengeance the deliber- 
ate processes of law. It is but a single step fur- 
ther to the revolver and the stiletto, as the ac- 
cepted and accustomed arbitrators and avengers 
of individual wrongs. 

And now, Mr. Speaker, are there any means 
by which these evils, public and private, may be 
overcome, and order be composed in their stead? 
Such an undertaking, as I have already intimated, 
will demand the best powers of the nation, but it 
is not altogether hopeless. I understand full well 
the feelings of those who, smarting under a sense 
of indignation and injustice, refuse to accede to 
any measures which seem to them like an atone- 
ment for wrongs which have never been commit- 
ted, and who believe that the voices of living men, 
and the silent but unequivocating testimony of 
history, will alike declare that, in the prolonged 
controversy which has been waged, the North 
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hostile opinion supported by the whole power 
of the Government, which for half a Gentury, 
with small interruptions, has been its constant 
auxiliary. 1 can applaud with honest sympathy 
the spirit which refuses to bow to the domination 
of its peers, or to negotiate for peace with those 


——_——- «—____— 


who appear in the panoply of rebellious arms. | 


Something in the way of indulgence may also be 
granted to the pride of a great party in the flush 
of its triumph, and disposed to wear its laurels 
with comeliness, save when its submission 1s im- 
periously demanded. But let it be remembered 
that those who have gone out of the Union, and 
now stand in the attitude of hostility to its Gov- 
ernment and to its people, seek no terms of recon- 
ciliation. ‘Their purposes, no longer aided by the 
resources of the Gaton, are no longer disguised 
under the form of grievances seeking for redress. 


it is but a few days since one of the Represent- | 
atives of the State of Louisiana, in his valedic- || 
tory remarks, upon retiring from this Hall, said | 


it was his belief, that if the most re 
propositions now before the House were adopted, 
that would not stop the progress of secession in 
the section of country from whence he came. The 
declaration of Mr. Yancey, in his recent speech 
before the State convention of Alabama, is still 
more uncompromising and decisive. He said: 

“1 avow myself as utterly, unalterably, opposed to any 
and all plans of reconstructing a Union with the Black Re- 
publican States of the North. No new guarantees, no 
amendments of the Constitution, no peaceful resolutions, 
no repeal of offensive laws, can offer me any, the least, 
inducement to reconstruct our relations with the non-slave- 
holding States.”’ 

This much, then, at least, is settled; we need 
not seek for terms of reconciliation with those 
who decline, beforehand, any appeal which could 
be submitted, and who have chosen for themselves 
the attitude of implacable enemies of the Govern- 
ment and the Union. 


sily of their position, look to those who desire to 
preserve the Government for some consideration 
of their position; and I have heard, not without 
emotion, the patriotic appeals of those gentlemen 
from the sesder States who have spoken so nobly 


and so ably for the preservation of the Union. | 


Their words have fallen upon the country like 
the voice of Providence interposing to stay the 
tide of rebellion and to avert the horrors of in- 
testine war. 

And I felt afresh hope for the continuance of the 
Union when I heard my distinguished colleague the 


other day, under circumstances which exemplified | 


and tested his statesmanship, make his patriotic 
response to those appeals. We may well seek for 


consistent effort and fellowship with those who | 
have been as loyal to the Union as ourselves, and | 
who have never approached us with maledictions | 


or threats, to join again as our fathers joined, to 
preserve that Union which they toiled and died 
to create; and for myself, I feel it to be my duty, 
without the sacrifice of essential principles, to pay 


some heed to the exigencies aad necessities of the | 


present and the future, as well as to any shibbo- 
leths of the past. And I believe the generous 
constituency which sent me here, not as a politi- 
cian or as a partisan more than asa citizen, and 
by a various suffrage, will justify me, amidst these 
unexpected embarrassments, in the exercise of 
that independence which is requisite to insure the 
guidance of my own judgment. If otherwise, 
then, much as | might regret the loss of their con- 
currence, | cannot decline the responsibility of 
doing that which patriotism and duty demand of 
me. Iam not prepared to sacrifice any principle 
which seems to me essential to the right position 
of the incoming Administration. Having con- 
tributed in a-humble degree to its inception, I 
expect todo whatever I may to promote its con- 
tinued success. But may not some of the weapons 
of aggressive warfare be laid aside after the cita- 


del is taken, and those be brought into action | 
which are adapted to its security and defense? | 
Viewed from a political stand-point, the rallying | 


principle of » party is valuable to it chiefly to that 
degree in which it may be administered when that 
party is successful. Licentiousness may be but an 
excess of liberty and superstition of faith. May 


But, sir, there are those | 
who have assumed no such attitude, and yet who, | 
from personal apprehension, or from the neces- | 


State of the Union—Mr. Carter. 


‘| not men of all parties pause, then, and see to it 
that in our contests to settle the doctrine of civil 
freedom we do not blot out from the earth its fairest 


| STATE OF THE UNION. 
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|, that ancient harmony and fellowship among the 
| States, which would be a bond of Union stronger 
| than statutes or compromises or constitutions. 


| so; and 

















| to foree its introduction there, what a spectacle should we 


and most hopeful and most puissant example? 
if they will restore peace to the country, or | 


| satisfy our friends in the border States, as | think 


they ought to do, I am willing to support, in the 
main, the propositions of the committee the prin- 
cipal features of which are, the constitutional 
amendment and the enabling act for New Mexico, 
proposed by my colleague; or, if it may be deemed 
more satisfactory, a convention of the people, 
legitimately called, to which the subject in con- 
troversy may be referred. But I cannot vote for 
measures which, in my belief, would segure only 
a temporary lull of excitement, with the proba- 
bility of bringing back an aggravation of evils at 
no distant day. The Union is too great a prize 
to be staked at every presidential election. The 
question ofits preservation, in spite of the existing 
causes of discontent, should be definitively settled 
now. Ifpossible,itshould be sosettled asto restore 





In additien to the noble words which have been 
spoken here and elsewhere by patriotic men from 
the border States, several of those States have 
spoken for themselves in unmistakable terms. 

entucky, Tennessee, and Missouri have done 
irginia, mother of States and of Presi- 
dents, has spoken with the great voice of her peo- 
ple, proclaiming that the remains of him to whose 
tomb strangers from every land make pilgrimage, 
and at the mention of whose name every Ameri- 
can heart swells with mingled reverence and grat- 
itude, shall still sleep in the soil of that Union 
which has rendered the glory of his name imper- 
ishable. Massachusetts, which holdsin her bosom 
the ashes of his great compeer—that Massachu- 
setts which poured out her treasure like sand, and 
her blood like water, in the days of common peril, 
and whose valiant sons sleep in the soil of every 
State, from Magne to Georgia—wiill hail with joy 
the steadfast loyalty of her ancient friend. 

Mr. Speaker, in the failure of a peaceful adjust- 
ment of the existing troubles, we have been told 
the dread alternative is war. Already have our 
ears become accustomed to that sound; some speak 
of it as possible, and others even as propable, and 
speculate upon its duration and picture its horrors. 
More than once have we heard how valiant and 
relentless will be the contest on the part of those 
who have already left, or who design to leave, the 
Union. I have no wish to say a word in retalia- 
tion; but let me cite the language of Mr. Clay, 
uttered a little more than ten years ago, upon the 
characteristics of such a war. He said: 

“Tf, unhappily, we should be involved in war—a civil 
war—between the two parts of this Confederacy, in which 


the efforts upon the one side should be to restrain the intro- 
duction of slavery into new Territories, and upon the other, 


ne 


present to the astonishment of mankind, in an effort, not to 
propagate rights, but—I must say, though I trust it will be 
understood to be said with no design to excite feeling—a 
war to propagate wrongs in the Territories thus acquired 
from Mexico. [t would be a warin which we should have | 
no sympathies, no good wishes; in which all mankind 
would be against us; in which our own history itself would 
be against us.” 





Even in such a waras that, sir, I will not doubt | 
the valor of any of our countrymen; I will not | 
impugn the courage of any portion of the Ameri- 
can people. But I mean no threat when I say, 
that it should be remembered that this manly vir- 
tue is not limited toeithersection. Those whoscoff 
at Puritan blood should trace the history of those 
who have come of it. If it be cold and not easily 
roused, when roused it does not soeasily subside. 
It has overflowed its earlier landmarks, and gone 
mingling with the sturdy races which people the 
mighty West; it has sent nota small element into 
the gallant South; and wherever found, it will be 
folly to count upon its weakness. The same 
qualities which would make a civil war terrible 
among our countrymen, are those most valuable 
in the conservation of a steadfast peace. To this 
end, therefore, let our present counsels be aimed, 
and our efforts directed, and only after reason has | 
failed, and conciliation trenches upon justice, let | 
us think of an alternative which shall fill our Jand | 
with mourning, and its rivers with bleod. 
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SPEECH OF HON. L. C. CARTER 
OF NEW YORK, 
In rue House or Representatives, 


February 27, 1861. 
_ The House having under consideration the report from 
| the select committee of thirty-three— 


Mr. CARTER said: 

| Mr. Speaker: I know thereare many questions 
| more or less connected with the subject now under 
| discussion before this House; but as they all os- 

tensibly grow out of the offense taken by the South 
at the election of a Republican as chief executiye 
officer of the nation, for the next four years, | pro- 
pose to first say a few words on this subject, be- 
fore proceeding to investigate those more imme- 
diately named as matters of dispute. 

Sir, it is not my intention to weary, by the 
length of my remarks, those gentlemen who may 
courteously give me their attention; for, in truth 
| I have felt so little disposed to-enter the arena of 
political combat, that nothing but a sense of duty 
to my constituents and the common interests of 
our country could have impelled me to the at- 
tempt. Called home unexpectedly since the com- 
mencement of this session, by a summons which 
admitted of no delay, I had scarcely entered my 
dwelling ere I was broucht face to face with death, 
and thus made to realize the emptiness and inse- 
curity of earth’s fairest promises. In the first 
hours of that crushing grief, when called upon to 

ield to ‘* Him who gave’’ my youngest born, the 
ight of my household, I felt that my work, like 
hers, wasended; butas I stood by her child-grave, 
the solemn thought intruded that, if it were really 
ended, then I also should be going with her down 
to that narrow house. The rebuke was timely; it 
checked my impatient grief; and in that place of 
graves I silently resolved not to yield to its destroy- 
ing influence; but rather, by God’s help, to work 
on still, while life remained, diligently seeking to 
do the duty of the hour, whatever that might be, 
that so, when my summons did come, I might be 
ready to give an accountof my stewardship. In 
the discharge of that duty, I address you to-day; 
/and though my words may be but few, | will 
endeavor that they shall be to the point. 

As regards, then, this vexed question of Presi- 
dent, I believe all men at this day admit, that 
our national Constitution is the great charter of our 
rights, the basis of all our Jaws, and the very ark 
of safety for all who owe allegiance to our Gov- 
ernment, or seek protection beneath the folds of 
our national flag. How doesi/declare that a Presi- 
dent shall be elected? Sir, lam not going to inflict 
a résumé of its provisions upon those present, as 
I take it for granted that they are perfectly familiar 
to all within the sound of my voice. I shall con- 
tent myself by simply asking: have not those pro- 





|| visions been complied with in this instance? And 


| ifso, of what do gentlemen complain? Surely not 
_ that Mr. Lincoln (regardful of the proprieties of 
life, and the requirements of his high position) 
has carefully abstained from arrogating to himself 
power that, as yet, was not rightfully his. Neither 
can they justly accuse him of any declaration of 
intentions hostile to any section of that fair land 
over which he is soon to preside as its Chief Mag- 
istrate. Elected on constitutional grounds, with 
a past record that the ablest man on this floor 
might well be proud of; a man of known integ- 
rity, conceded judgment, and much steadiness of 
eee possessing, also, such a reputation for 

egal capacity,as,if merited, may well make lima 
sound interpreter of his constitutional rights and 
power as President, what is there, what can there 
be, so very alarming in the elevation of such a 
| man to that responsible office, as to make genitle- 
| men in this House declare that they do not con- 
| sider their State rights safe beneath his jurisdiction? 
| But, sir, even admitting that their fears had any 
| foundation in fact, (which I deny,) would that 
| justify them in acts of treason against the Gov- 
| ernment—that Government to which their alle- 
| giance must be sworn ere they can stand up in 
| this House and make declarations inimical to it? 
| Sir, I hold that * the Constitution of the United 
_ States”’ is supreme over all who hold office under 
| it; alike powerful to prevent encroachment on any 
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right which it guarantees, as to protect its faith- | 
ful ministers in the full execution of their several || 
duties, as declared by its provisions. If this be | 
so, wherefore should the election of Mr. Lincoln || 
be declared a sufficient cause for the disruption |, 
of this Union? Sir, itis a declaration too absurd | 
for belief; a declaration not believed in, even by || 
those who are most strenuous in propagating the | 
mischievous doctrine. 

Sir, the vital principle of our national Govern- 
ment is ate in the inmost recesses of every 
patriot’s heart. This I cannot surrender without 
astruggle, however weak that struggle may prove | 
to be. In contemplating the condition of our coun- 








try, we are reminded of the fact that no nation of || 


people since the creation has been exempt from | 
the infirmities of human nature. The good and | 
wise men of all nations have, at times, been called | 
upon to avert the calamities which the unwise and | 


imprudent have brought upon their nations and || 
people. Sir, the time is now when we should | 
call upon the wise and good men of this country || 


to avert those present calamities which the un- | 


wise and the imprudent have brought upon us, | 


and which are now threatening the destruction of | 
our national Government; beseeching them to ap- | 


| 
ply such remedies as may restore peace and har- || 


mony tothe people, without destroying the beauty | 


people of Kansas were oper&ted on in one way, | 


| 





of that structure which has ever been the glory | 
of the nation. 

And now, Mr. Speaker, what is the cause of all 
this turmoil and disturbance and defection? It | 
is not necessary, sir, to look up for itinto Heaven; | 
it surely is not there; neither shall I explore for | 


itin the depths of the sea, or in the bowels of || 


the earth, because the source of the present dis- | 
orders is plain and palpable to every eye and to 
every ear—made patent every day, and almost 
every hour, throughout this Government, in this 
Congress, and in this Hall. 

Sir, I shall not trifle with this House, or sac- 
rifice my own self-respect, by dilating on false 
or insufficient explanations; but I shall at once 
acquit my own conscience, and I believe meet the | 
secret assent of every heart, when I say that the 
true cause of all the disorders which prevail is the 
great Democratic party. That party is the one 
great source and magazine of all our woes. Sir, | 
that party, once a popular (though I believe al- 
ways a deceitful) party, has, in its later history, 
struck hands with the haughty and overbearing 
leaders of the South, and agreed to rule the des- 
tinies of this nation for southern sectional ends 
and purposes, if it could, by so doing, receive the 
reward of southern sectional support in return. 

Such, Mr. Speaker, has been the unholy bar- 
gain; and its fruits are now beforeus. They howl 
upon every blast and . in every wind that 
wafts news to our ears. here, sir, is the begin- 
ning, the middle, and the end of all the difficulties 
with which weare now enveloped; and it will be 
only through perverse blindness, or shrinking 
cowardice, that an attempt shall be made to search 
for the cause anywhere else. 

Mr. Speaker, so long as a combined South and 
a divided North could be obtained as a basis of 
Democratic predominance, all went well. But, 
sir, when, by mismanagement of the cards they 
had intheir own hands, and by overplay, the Dem- 
ocratic party presumed too far, they put their 
supremacy to the test, and finally lost it. But for 
the repeal of the Missouri compromise—which 
was brought out by the unholy conjunction of 
southern aristocrats and northern Democrats— 
that party might have indefinitely kept their power 
over this deluded and defrauded people. Sir, the 
repeal of the Missouri compromise was the weight | 
that broke the camel’s back; and the frauds and 
blood-letting in Kansas crushed it to the ground. | 

The most audacious and unshrinking license 
was taken with the popular sense of right; and in 
this free and constitutional country the most des- 
potically absolute and unrighteous means were 
used to force Democratic decrees and Democratic 
policy upon an unwilling people. Sir, the Dem- 
ocratic party heard the rumbling of the distant 
thunder in 1856. They were not a little alarmed 
by .it; but, like the old Bourbons of Europe, they 
would neither remember anything nor forget any- 
thing; and to their other enormities they added 
the use of force on the plains of Kansas, and col- 
lusion and fraud in this Capitol. Yes, sir; the 











| 





| timore. 


State of the Union—Mr. Carter. 


and the Supreme Court of the United States in 
another. here, blood was drawn; here, the 
honor, and the deep confidence due, and really 
reposed by the people in our American Areopagus, 
was tampered with, in order to buttress southern 
encroachments and Democratic predominance. 
Gentlemen may exclaim—they may open their 
eyes in holy horror; but I firmly believe that the 
day willcome when more or less, but at all events 
enough, of the circumstances by which the Su- 


preme Court was induced to reverse its own re- | 
corded decisions, and thus to endanger its strong- | 
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Mr. Speaker, as to the escape of negro slaves 
from the southern States, I do not know who is 


| to blame, except the negroes themselves, and their 


hold upon the confidence of mankind, (as it cer- | 


tainly did in the so-called Dred Scott decision,) 
will be exposed to the gaze of the world. Yes, 
sir, murder will out; and some day, sir, sooner or 
later, we shall know it all. 

It may be well enough, in this connection, to 


note what some of the other courts have said in | 


relation to the same subject. 

The Louisiana court says: 

‘The relation of owner and slaves is, in the States of the 
Union in which it bas a legal existence, the creature of 
municipal law.’’—Marten’s Louisiana Reports. 

The Mississippi court confirmed the same doc- 
trine: 


“The right of the master exists, not by the foree of the | 


law of nature, or of nations, but by virtue only of a positive 
law. Slavery is condemned by reason, and the law of na- 
ture ; it exists, and can only exist, through municipal reg- 
ulations.”’°— Walker’s Mississippi Reports. 

The Kentucky court says: 

«Slavery exists only by positive law ofa municipal char- 
acter, without foundation in the law of nature, or the un- 
written or common law.’’—Marshall’s Kentucky Reports. 

But [go on. Another quadrennial term was at 
hand, and 1860, with its notes of preparation, its 
conventions and campaigns, was upon us. 

Revert, sir, to the history of the Charleston 
convention, and you have in advance andin minia- 
ture, the present disruptions and disorders of our 


| great country. There, sir, the majority rule was 


trampled scornfully under foot; for the men who 
dominated there, though ostensibly Democrats, 
were really and solely aristocrats. 

Mr. Speaker, it will not do to charge the Re- 
publican party with the doings at Charleston or 
Baltimore. There were no personal liberty bills at 
either place, and Mr. Lincoln’s name was not put 
in nomination at any time, from the beginning to 
the end of the drama, either at Charleston or Bal- 
The southern disunionists ruled on those 


| occasions—they ousted their more numerous com- 


petitors—they disregarded all personal proprie- 
ties, and recognized party action, and showed how 
completely they feck coinesiaied themselves to the 
policy, either torule ortoruin. They were will- 
ing to disrupt and destroy their party. Who, then, 
can suppose they would hesitate to disrupt and 
destroy their country? 

Now, then, we perceive the law of righteous 
retribution. The northern Democracy had sold 
itself to the South; but when the time had come 
for it to be paid, how was it paid? Ah, Mr. 


Speaker, I will leave the Douglas Democrats on | 


this floor to say how; but it seems to me as if the 


| payment was very much like what the North got 

when its time came under the contract with the | 
| South in 1820, for the enjoyment of the territory 
north of 36° 30’. It was, to my mind, but a rep- | 
etition of their practice, to keep the word of prom- | 


ise to the ear, but to break it to the hope. Ah, 
Mr. Speaker, when will southern chivalry and 
honor ask to be trusted again? 

And now, let us look more directly into the 
complaints made against the North by the spokes- 
men of the South. J understand there are four 
a of dissatisfaction: 

First. That too many of the fugitive slaves of 
the South get away through the northern States 
into Canada, and are lost to their masters. 

Secondly. That some of the northern States 
have enacted bills, called personal liberty bills, 
which are said to impair the efficiency of the fugi- 
tive slave act. 

Thirdly. That there is an inequality between 
the citizens of the northern and southern States, 
as regards their enjoyment of the national Terri- 
tories. 

Lastly. That the South wants ‘ guarantees’”’ 
that the North will not assail its rights and its 
property, in order te remain in the Union. 





masters. Asnorthern people have nothing to do 
with southern negroes, they are not responsible 
for the discontents which the negroes may feel, 
either on account of the privation of liberty, or of 
the special hardships which they may undergo. 
With respect to the masters, the northern peo- 
ple may have this much to do; they may say to 


| them, and say to them seriously, ‘* Why do you 


not keep a better police on your own side of the 
line, and not throw upon us all the burden and 


the blame of this matter? The one is not pleas- ® 


ant, and the other is unjust. If you complain of 
underground railroads in the northern States, we 
say, as a people, that we know nothing about 
them, any more than you seem to know of the 
underground railroad in the southern States, by 
which the negroes get up to the boundary line. 
If we are guilty, you are more so; and, as the evil 


9 


— with you, you should be the first to pro- 
vi 


e an adequate remedy for it.’’ Instead, there- 
fore, of slave escapes being a cause of complaint 


| by the South against the North, the complaint 


lies, with justice, in the contrary direction. 

The second alleged ground of complaint is, that 
some of the northern States have passed personal 
liberty bills.» Well, sir, lam afraid some of those 
| States have really passed enactments which tend 
to neutralize the intended and lawful effect of the 
fugitive slave act. I have always disapproved 
such acts when they go to that length, and I do 
now as much as ever. I am glad to see that 
Rhode Island, and some other States, are correct- 
ing their record in that particular, by making the 
amende honorable. But, while I and all other im- 

airtial men may claim to find fault with such 








egislation, I would ask, does it lie in the mouths 
of the spokesmen and advocates of the South, to 
complain? I respectfully submit that it does not. 
r. Speaker, the South is itself responsible for 
| these personal liberty bills; their true source lies 
| in that most ill-advised and fatal of all measures, 
the repeal of the Missouri compromise line in 
| 1854. That repeal was looked upon by the peo- 
ple of the North, as a flagrant breach of honor 
and fidelity, and asa declaration by the politi- 
cians in the interest of the South, that they were 
at all times ready to take any step, honorable or 
dishonorable, that would insnre to the South 
political advantage in the councils and govern- 
ment of the country. 

Sir, could anything be more solemn than the 
efforts. made in 1851 and 1852, by the men who 
perfected the compromises of 1850, to declare the 
everlasting ‘* permanency’’and unending finality 
of the compromises of the latter named year? 
And yet, sir, what was a ** permanent settlement”’ 
in 1852, was permanently unsettled in 1854, by 
the politicians I have just referred to. The North 
naturally and justly felt that the South would not 

keep its faith with them; and I suppose, partly 
| from the resentments thus enkindled, and partly 
| from a sense of the dangers to which the colored 
| inhabitants of the free States were exposed by 
| what is called the Dred Scott decision, the prin- 
| ciple of which is, ** that the colored man has no 
| rights which the white man is bound to respect,”’ 
| the people of a few of the States were betrayed 
into the enactment of unconstitutional features in 
their personal liberty bills. That, sir, is the whole 
of it; and as, but for the frauds and violence that 
| were connected with the history of the Lecompton 
constitution, there would have been no John 
Brown raid; so, but for the sullied honor and 
bad faith which marked the repeal of the Mis- 
sourl compromise, and the subsequent kindred 
and inhuman opinions of a majority of the judges 
of the Supreme Court, there would have been no 
personal liberty bills. 

Thus do I prove, and [ think incontestably, 
that, however third parties might find fault with 
those enactments, it does not lie in the mouths of 
southern men and politicians to complain, much 
less to break up the Union on account of them. 

Next, as to the alleged inequalit in the mia 4 
ment of the Territories, about which, | think, 
more barefaced sophistry has been uttered than 
upon any other subject. I must confess, Mr. 
Speaker, that I have been amazed at the length 
| to which gentlemen have gone in their assertions 
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and arguments on this topic. We 
the States are unequal. 
toll-gate at the entrance of any Territory of the 


United States to keep out a citizen of Virginia or | 


Arkansas? I have never heard of such, even amid 
the myriad of faise charges that have populated 
the atmosphere of this Hall. Are there not men 
of southern origin in all the Territories, and do 
not a great many of them vote for making those 
Territories free States, whenever they have an 
opportunity? Such, I believe, is the fact, where 
no unnatural or political influences are set on foot 
to prevent their voluntary purposes. Well, then, 
g@ where is the inequality? It is said, with more 
effrontery than grace, that, because southern slave- 
holders cannot transfer their negro property from 
South Carolina or Mississippi to Nebraska or 
Washington Territory, therefore there is inequal- 
ity. For my part, I have, individually, no objec- 
tion to their transfer, and, as many interpret the 
so-called decision of the Supreme Court, they say 
they have that right now. Why do they not go? 
A northern man takes his horses, cows, and sheep; 
so asouthern man can take his horses, mules, and 
negroes. Where then is the complaint? All is 


equal sofar. But, if a negro ina Territory should | 


run away from his owner, it is said there is no 
law to catch him. Is there not as much law for 


wy is property, and owners must take care of it, 
and not require Legislatures to interfere to catch 
runaway stock. A law that should be made to 
order out the posse comitatus to catch a fugitive 
negro, would be a gross inequality, if there was 
nota similar law to catch a fugitive mule. So, 
then, itappears that the loud and noisy demand 
made by southern politicians for equality, is, after 
all, a demand for inequality, and in their own 
favor. 


Thus melts into nothing complaint number | 


three. 

The Jast cry I have to notice is ** guarantees!’ 
** guarantees!’? Now, Mr. Speaker, this is a sur- 
prising demand, indeed, to come from the South, 
except upon one consideration, namely: that peo- 
ple are apt to suspect others to be what they are 
conscious of being themselves. But, even upon 
that principle, the South is not justified, for the 
South knows by long experience what the North 


is; and so the cry for *‘ guarantees’’ is neither hon- | 


estnorsincere. **Guarantees’’ the South has had, 
and to spare, as I proceed to show. 


In 1819 and 1820, when the inchoate State of | 


Missouri was preparing to enter the Union with 
her southern boundary on the parallel of 369, and 
her northern boundary 40° 36’ north, there nat- 
urally arose a question whether she should bea 


slave State or not. The comparatively high north- | 
ern latitude into which she extended seemed to | 


point to making her a free State, under the prin- 
ciple which prevailed over the northwestern ter- 
ritory according to the ordinance of 1787. But 


the question was warmly contested, and at length || 


mutual concessions were made between the par- 
ties contending respectively for making Missouri 


a free or a slave State. They agreed ent 
2 


pees and placed it in form upon the statute- 

ook. Now, sir, that compromise continued 

thirty-four years on the statute-book, and thirty- 

four years in our country is a large portion of its 

past national existence. That was a mutual 

**guarantee.’’ Ilow was it kept by the North? 
hy, sir, most religiously. 


But the Missouri compromise was broken, and || 
by whom? It was broken at the instance—as I | 


think the records will show—of David R. Atchi- 


son, of Missouri, and Archibald Dixon, of Ken- |, 
tucky; and as Mr. Dixon tells us, in his speech | 


in January, 1854, solely in the interests of sla- 
very and the South. He also tells us that his 


proposition, when first made in the Senate, ** took | 
that body by surprise, and no one appeared more || 


are told that | 
low so? Is there any | 





ico bills and the Kansas and Nebraska bill, was 


| solemn pledges to the contrary. It was gained by 
| the South and for the South by means of aid from 


| was done, too, against the remonstrance of south- 





| Bell, of ‘Tennessee. Two years after the repeal 
| of this compromise—February 23, 1856—Mr. Bell 
| said, that at that day— 


| South could be truly and fairly obtained, an overwhelming | 
|| majority would pronounce the repeal of the Missouri com- 


- State of the Union—Mr. Carter. 


But, sir, no matter: the burst of natural aston- | 


ishment of Mr. Dove vas and his virtuous remon- || 
strance, soon vanished; and he presented himself || 
_ ready to weaken and destroy not only the com- 


promise of 1820, but that of 1850 also, as his words 


and actions alike prove. At Chicago, November 


4, 1854, he said, as follows: 


** So far as the point of repeal is concerned, the only dif- 
ference between me and the Abvolitionists and the Free- 
Soilers is, that they tried to do it in 1848 and failed, and I 
tried it in 1854 and succeeded.”’ 


' 
; 
| 
| 
| 
} 
This was at a great public dinner, where he 
made a speech, and responded to a series of toasts 
given. 

Again: in the same place, in response to the 
toast, ** The Constitution of the United States— 
the only American boundary which ought not to 


| be expanded,’’ Mr. Dovetas spoke thus: 


* Let us stand firm by our principles; theyare the prin- 
ciples of the Constitution of the Union—of that great Dem- 


the North. Let there be no compromises with the enemy, 
for they are the enemies of the country ; no concessions to 
the hateful and pernicious ‘ isms’ of the day.” 


Here, if I understand Judge Dovetas, he was 


_ opposed to any compromises, to any concessions, 


ge + | which would tend to expand the Constitution, no 
that as for the capture of a runaway horse? Prop- || 


matter by whom it was demanded, calling all such 


| **the enemies of the country.’’ Can he and his 
| friends now compromise with, and concede to, 


those whom he calls ** the enemies of the coun- 
try,’’ any more than they could then? Does Mr. 
Dove as think that the provisions of the Consti- 


| tution are broad enough to protect slavery in the 
| Territories? And if so, why does he now seek 


to expand it, if it is not to limit the area of free- 


| ocratic party which has so long controlled the destinies of 
|| dom? 


The difference between the Utah and New Mex- 


a difference which was an advantage in favor of 
the South, obtained against honor and against 


the northern Democracy, who rejoice in being the 
subsidized cohorts of sectional southernism. It 


ern Whigs, of whom I instance one, Mr. John 


“If the sentiments of a majority of the people of the 


promise the most unfortunate measure ever sanctioned by 
Congress.”’ 

And, sir, itis my opinion that, if the true issues 
which are now distracting the country were hon- 
estly and truthfully put before the southern peo- 
ple, this day, an overwhelming majority would 
denounce the traitorous acts of those designing 
men who have brought the present difficulties 
upon them and the whole country; and I predict | 


|| that the day will come when the southern people 
| will call their present political leaders to a fearful | 


account for these acts of folly and madness. 
Again, sir: look at Texas. Was not that acqui- 
sition made wholly in the interest of the South, to 
ive her more territory for slavery, and more States 
or the sake of political predominance in the Sen- 





Texas was acquired, show no need of ‘ guaran- 
tees’’ from the North. But, sir, look for a mo- 


ate? Surely, the ease and success with ama 
i| 


ment at the other side. After wasting our blood 
and treasure to give Texas a territory up to, and 


us many a million, and making her a prosperous 
and a proud State, where is she now? What 
** ruarantee’’ has the North for the security of that 
possession? ‘* Guarantees,’’ forsooth! the guar- 
antee that the lamb will not swallow the wolf! 
Again, sir: after the South had got up the Mexi- 


almost to the sources of, the Rio Grande, costing 


startled than Judge Doveuas.’’ In his letter of || can war, on the false pretense that ‘* American 


1858, addressed to Henry S. Foote, Mr. Dixon 
says that, immediately after he had made the prop- 
osition for the repeal, Judge Dovexas came to his 
seat, and 


*“« Courteously remonstrated against it, suggesting that the 
bill he had introduced was almost in the words of the ter- 


ritorial acts for the organization of Utah and New Mexico; | 


that they being a part of the compromise measures of 1850, 


he had hoped that},a known and jealous friend of the wise | 


aad patriotic adjustment which had ‘nen taken place, would 








blood had been spilt on American soil,’’ and spent 
northern blood and northern treasure, in the pur- 


suit of her sectional aim, what then? Mr. Speak- 


er, it turned out that the adventurers who got into 
California, after the capture of that country by the 
American arms, were wise enough not to entail 
upon the future of that fair land the evils and 
miseries of slavery; and they applied for entrance 


into this Union as a free Siate. Was not this | 


not be inclined to do anything to call that adjustment in 1} 
question, or to weaken it before the country.” i| 
1 
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reasonable, sensible, and legitimate? Surely so. 
but it gave an occasion to bring forth to the light 
of day, the true motive which had yrompted the 
South to inveigle the country, the whole country, 
into the Mexican war. It was pretendedly ane 
dertaken on national grounds, but the bitter anj- 
mosity aroused in the southern heart, at the wil] 
of California to become a free State, showed that 
the blood and money of this whole nation had 
been expended to subserve purely sectional ob- 
jects. ‘Tosuch a height did southern indignation 


_ rise, that they threatened disunion in 1849 and 


1850, on that sole account. Now, sir, I ask again 
who is it that has the true right to demand “cuar- 
antees”’ for fair play and honest national action? 
Surely, sir, it is not the South that needs “guar. 
antees’’ from the North, but rather the North that 
should have them from the South, no less for the 
sake of the South herself, than for the peace and 
welfare of the whole country. 

Further, sir, let us look at Kansas, that field of 
Seneeetys perjury,and blood. In whose inter- 
est were the crimes of Lecompton committed? 
Surely, not in the interest of the North, so as to 
demand from her “ guarantees”’ that such shame- 
less profligacies shall not again be committed, 
And, lastly, behold the captured forts, plundered 
arsenals, pilfered mints, sacked custom-houses 
and adepleted Treasury; the beleaguered troops, 
and outraged flag of ourcountry. Has the North 
done all these things, so as to require to give se- 
curity and ‘‘ guarantees’’ for future good behavior? 
Why, sir, did audacity ever equal what has been 
done, and is now doing, along the Gulf coast? 
Yes, sir; I think the audacity of requiring “ guar- 
antees”’ from the North for the security of the 
South far exceeds the audacity which a misguided 
Chief Magistrate has permitted, if notencouraged, 
during the past few months. Let us, then, hear 
no more of *‘ guarantees.’’ 

But, Mr. Speaker, we are told that it matters 
not by which party, or which section, the troubles 
were got up; they exist, and they must be healed, 
and that without considering their source and ori- 

in. I confess that, to a certain extent, this may 

e true; but I think I perceive in it the presence 
of a policy which would secure for a particular 
political party (of which even patient men have 
ae weary )anew and perpetual lease of power, 

y snatching from hurry, panic, and incaution, 
advantages that could not be wrung from cool 
judgment and right reason. 

But, sir, I forego all objection on that score, 
and am willing to do what I can and ought to- 
wards repairing the mischiefs that have been so 
wickedly inflicted on the public weal. I am will- 
ing to vote for any measures calculated to remove 
the causes of reasonable dissatisfaction, if an 
such exist; but, sir, I am not going either to soenk 
against, or to vote away, the Constitution as a 
bribe to any State or section of this country for 
staying in the Union. If South Carolina, or Mis- 
sissippl, or Virginia, does not esteem and love the 
Union sufficiently to remain in it, without being 
bribed by a surrender of that Constitution which 
their noble fathers made as well as mine, then 
I, for one, will offer no bribe to their acceptance. 
If the people of the southern States, who felt 
themselves aggrieved, or thought that their con- 
stitutional rights were not respected, had speci- 
fied their grievances, and proposed remedies for 
the imal have been ready at all times since I 
have been a member of this House, and am still, 
to vote for the adoption of such remedies; pro- 
vided it comes within our constitutional power to 
apply them. And, if they asked for anything 
which involved a change of the Constitution, and 
desired to submit such proposed alteration to a 
convention of the people of the nation, that they 
might consider a decide upon the propriety of 
such alterations, I have been ready, and am still, 
to vote with them to accomplish thatend; provided 
that, in the mean time, they acknowledge the im- 
perative duty of the executive Administration to 
enforce, and of all the people to obey, the Const\- 
tution and the laws of the United States. Atthe 
same time, I should, individually, be opposed to 
any alteration of the Constitution whic would 
extend the area of slavery. : 

But, sir, what are we asked for, as the consid- 
eration we are to pay for the boon of continued 
union? Why, sir, it is useless to conceal it, the 
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«Crittenden resolutions’™have been all the cry. || 


No matter who might speak, however moderate 
aud temperate the gentlemen of the South, or the 
Democrats of the North, it has been all ‘the 
Crittenden resolutions,”’ ** the Crittenden resolu- 
tions!’? But what do these resolutions involve? 
They involve a fundamental perversion of the 
Constitution; they demand a change, which Mr. 
CRITTENDEN and his followers, both here and 
in the other House virtually resisted and denied 
during the late campaign. Hear what Mr. Crit- 
TENDEN himself said on the 2d August, 1860, in 
a speech at Louisville, (referring to the disaffec- 
tion at the South:) 


“Why are they fora dissolution of the Union? What 
harm has this Union done? Wrongs may have been done 
individuals—they may have received wrongs of this sort; 
but, isthe Union the author of these wrongs? What is the 
remedy which must be sought? It is to turn out of their 
places, in the proper constitutional mode, those who have 
misadministered the Government. The Government has 
done no wrong—the Constitution and the Uniou have done 
no wrong. They command equal justice to every man and 
every State and every section. Their agents may have 
disobeyed their injunctions, and everything may have been 
done wrong through individuals; but individuals are ame- 
nable. What remedy would the destruction of the Consti- 
tution afford? Could they get out of its ruins indemnity 
for the wrongs on account of which they would tear it 
down? Could it give any satisfaction? Could it make any 
atonement? No; and yet, by some strange perversily or 
other, their minds have been brought to look upon dis- 
union as a remedy for political wrongs. Ithas caused none 
of them—the destruction of it would be a remedy for none 
—but the greatest of all evils to the people of the United 
States.”’ 


In speaking of conventions, he said: 


* You know not whether these conventions, to whose 
rod you humbly submit yourselves, were composed of pa- 


triots, pondering the good of the Commonwealth, or of 


knaves, consulting the best policy of robbing it. When we 
forget our country, and disobey our Constitution, we listen 
to the summons of party.”’ 


And again, on the presidential question, he thus 
expressed himself: 

“| wanta President elected upon the Constitution—a 
bold man, who will not fear to perform his duty; a man 
who cannot be scared; aman who loves the Union, the 
whole Union, and will stand by it, and consider it his sacred 
duty to protect or perish with it.” 

One other extract on the subject of the Consti- 
tution reads as follows: 


‘The Coustitution is platform enough for me. The Con- 
stitution, and a man to represent the people, is all the plat- 
form that will ever avail us. This question about which 
the Democratic party is quarreling is one of the most mi- 
nute and unimportant questions that can well be imagined.” 

Such was the language of Mr. Crirrenpen as 
the honored advocate of the constitutional party, 
claiming the Constitution as their platform, in 
August, 1860. He said at that time that * indi- 
viduals were amenable’’ for any wrong which 
they had committed, or might commit. Would 
he have us understand by this that they were 
amenable, but could not be punished? Strange 
paradox! Yet it would seem that he must have 
had some such intention, for punishment implies 
coercion; and certainly they must not be coerced, 
especially in any matter involving national rights; 
for, according to southern doctrine at this day, 
such a course would be altogether impolitic, and 
decidedly wrong. It is possible that some differ- 
ence ef opinion may exist on this subject in other 
Jatitudes. However, I will not discuss it further 
just now, but proceed with my inquiries. 

And now, sir, 1 ask, would the bold and patri- 
otic, and, | am — to say, ‘* the unterrified”’ 
gentleman from ‘Tennessee, [Mr. Ernerince,] or 
the cloquent gentleman from Maryland, [Mr. 
Harnis,|] have voted for the Crittenden resolu- 
tions had they been presented tu either of them 
on the morning of the 6th of last November? Can 
it be possible that we are now called upon by any 
of these gentlemen to change the Constitution in 
order to compromise with secession, which I con- 
ceive to be the greatest of felonies? It is rebellion ! 
Are we now asked to change the Constitution that 
we may cOmpromise with treason? There can 
be no such thing as rightful secession from the 
national Government. If rightful secession be 
admitted, it at once destroys the foundation of the 
Government, and the whole fabric of our free in- 
stitutions will be scattered to the winds. 

Sir, again I ask, would the gentleman from 
Virginia, (Mr. Borerer,} who was chairman of 
the executive committee of the constitutional 
Union party, have then advocated and voted for 
the Crittenden resolutions as they now stand, or 
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any other proposition which involved a change of 
the Constitution? I think not; for in his pub- 
lished address, as chairman of that committee, he 
said: 

“The Constitution itself was the birth of a spirit of gen- 
erous concession and magnanimous compromise, and in a 
like spirit the country was long governed.”’ 

He also said: * 


*¢ At the close of 1850, there was no portion of the terrl- 
tory of the United States which had not its position fixed 
by positive and, as was supposed, irrepealable law. 

He likewise said: 

“The auspicious calm of that day was disturbed and all 
the winds of sectional strife were let loose by events occur- 
ring between 1852 and 1855. Prominent among these were 
the untoward abrogation of the Missouri compromise, the 
acts of violence which occurred in Kansas, and the per- 
sistent efforts to force that ‘Territory into the Union.” 

Of course as a slave State. He also said, that 
the repeal of the Missouri compromise was a Dem- 
ocratic measure. Very well, sir; if it was wrong 


| L say it would be urged that the working masses 
| of men must be unsafe custodians of their own 





to abrogate the Missouri compromise; if it was | 


wrong to enact violence in Kansas; if it was wrong 
to force the Lecompton constitution upon that un- 
willing people; isit right—can it be right—for iden- 
tically the same object for which these wrongs 
were committed, or attempted, to do the far worse 
thing of perverting, and thereby destroying, the 
last stronghold of liberty and popular rights—the 
Constitution of the United States? 

We are told that the Constitution was ‘the 
birth of a spirit of generous concession and mag- 
nanimous compromise;’’ then, sir, the compro- 
mises of the Constitution will be overthrown if 
the principles of the Crittenden resolutions be ad- 
hered to. Let it not be forgotten that the com- 

romises of the Constitution were not so much 

etween slave States and free States as between 
slavery and freedom, and that there were nota 
few southern statesmen of that day who were as 
thoroughly anxious to compromise in favor of 
freedom, as their successors of this day are soli- 
citous for the arrogant sway and unlimited exten- 
sion of slavery. Hence, sir, this demand for 
‘* compromise * proceeds upon the principle of a 
misnomer; and I think misnomers are one of the 
greatest of all the great evils that trouble and curse 
our day. If all the policies and propositions and 
measures that are presented for our consideration 


oradoption were to be labeled by their right names, | 
so that the popular mind should not be deceived | 


with regard to them, nearly all of our troubles 
and difficulties would be banished ina single week. 

I say, sir, it is a misnomer to call the proposi- 
tion to amend the Constitution, so as to nationalize 
slavery, by the specious title of a ‘‘ compromise.”’ 
No, sir; it is no compromise, but it is an auda- 
cious intrusion—an impudent invasion of a prov- 


ince never yet yielded, and which never ought to || 


be yielded, to the grim spirit of political power. 
The proposition for invading and perverting 

the Constitution is new; itis scarcely three months 

old. It dared not show its hideous form before 


the 6th November last; or, as the Senator from | 
Tennessee [Mr. Jounson] has said, with respect | 


to the recently-developed purposes of disunion by 
the Democracy of the South, the Breckinridge and 
Lane ticket would not have secured ten thousand 
votes in the State of Tennessee, and not a quarter 
of a million in the whole South; while North, 
sir, it would scarcely have obtained a dozen votes 
in any one of the States. 
that the manner of the introduction of this propo- 
sition, so cunning, stealthy, and fraudulent, should 
be warning enough of its intrinsic character? Do 
we not know the deadliness of a snake by the 
seduction of its charms? or, shall our faculties 
become numb, and our fate certain? Who does 
not see, too, that the success of this proposition 
and the consequent victory of the slavery propa- 
gandists of the South, would be quoted in every 
despotic cabal in the world against popular or 
democratic government? It would be said, that 
the operative classes, who live from hand to mouth 
upon the fruits of their daily labor, are unsafe de- 
positaries of free institutions. It would be urged 
that if, in America, and in the northern States, 
where the masses are the best educated and the 
most intelligent in the world, in a time of plenty 
and unexampled prosperity, they are so much in 
the power of a distant oligarchy as to be driven 
to the alternative of either surrendering the Con- 
stitution of their country, or starving for bread; 


Do we not see, then, | 
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liberties. 

lt may be said, nay, has often been argued, that 
constitutions and sysiems of free government are 
secure only in the hands of the wealthy. Sir, I 
deny that mere riches ever made a man either a 
statesman ora patriot. I will not acknowledge 
but that he who labors for his daily bread may be 
far superior in every attribute of manhood to him 
who, by mere adventitious circumstance, has it 
in his power to command the labor of others, 
whilst he himself luxuriates in his wealth. Sir, 
laboris the true source of contentment; it strength- 


ens the arm of defense, and ennobles the spirit of 


freedom; it has a tendency to make men honest 
towards others, and capable of governing them- 
selves. I honor the hard hand of labor when it is 


| associated with an honest heart; to such, | am 
_ willing to confide the keeping of the institutions 


of this country. And, sir, at this place, I hesitate 


| not to denounce the means by which an attempt 


has been made to work upon the fears of the work- 
ingmen of this country, and especially of my sec- 
tion, in ordey to wrest from them concessions and 
‘*compromises”’ (so catled) of a Constitution of 
which they are not the owners, but only the trus- 


| tees, in trast for their own children and for future 


generations. Yes, sir, such are the means by 
which public opinion has been operated upon, in 
order that imposing petitions may load the tables 
of both Houses of Congress. I am proud in being 
able to say that none such have come to me from 
my district, praying that the vital principle of our 
national Government might be destroyed; the 
foundation upon which our free institutions are 


| based should be removed. They are not willing 


thus to scatter to the four winds of Heaven that 


rich legacy bequeathed to us by our fathers, with 
| the solemn injunction that we should transmit it 


unimpaired to our posterity. 
I call upon my fellow-countrymen to pause 


| and consider, and take warning from the nations 


of the earth who have gone betore us; for we can 


| learn (if we will) this salutary lesson from the 


past, that whenever the people have surrendered 
their rights to designing and aspiring men, they 
have brought destruction and desolation upon 
their own heads and swift ruin upon their country. 

Sir, the principle of our (I had almost said 
divine) Government is, to secure to each individ- 
ual his inalienable rights as a human being. The 


| national Constitution is no respecter of persons; 


its principle metes out equal justice to all, and pro- 
tects the weak from the violence of the strong. It 
is the poor man’s friend; and when papery ad- 
ministered, we can all repose in peace and security 


beneath its shelteringcare. Under its benign in- 


| fluence we have been blessed and prospered as a 


nation, far beyond the most sanguine hopes of our 
sainted ancestors, who framed it so as to curb the 
wild imagination of man, and to teach him that 
he is not a god to rule the destinies of the world; 
but that if he would be happy, he must be 
obedient. 

Sir, the first requirement of the great Architect 
of creation was obedience. Obedience produces 
order; obedience and order produce harmony, 
— and love, with all that is necessary to the 
happiness and prosperity of any people. / could 
say very much on this subject; but my allotted 
space of time forbids enlargement. 

And now, sir, before closing my remarks, I 
would call upon our brethren at the South, in the 
spirit of that love which should animate us all as 
citizens of one country, to return to their allegi- 
ance to that Government which has ever been to 
them, since its formation, as a nursing mother, 
a protecting father; and I here pledge to them, in 
the name of all honest men eff veus party, that 
every right which they can reasonably ask shall 
be secured to them. 

When I first spoke in this House, on the 14th 
December, 1859, I said that the people would elect 
the next President; and when elected, they would 
require him to administer the Government in 
accordance with the true intent and meaning of its 
framers. They have done so; they have elected 
the man of their choice; and they now require at 
his hands an honest and faithful discharge of the 
duties of his high office. Yes, sir, in a few days 
at longest, he will have assumed the reins of office; 
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and we have good reason to believe that he will | 
not disappoint us; that the sacred trust we have 
committed to his keeping shall be faithfully 


guarded, and every duty fearlessly performed. 


that he may win back the hearts of the people of 
his country to the true principles of the Govern- 
ment, which protects every State in its sover- 
eignty and every individual in his independent 
manhood. But, if any portion of the people of this 
country will not respect themselves, nor the rights 


of others, then the strong arm of the Government 


ought to protect itself, and all those who are loyal | 
In this, there should be but one voice | 


to it, 
throughout the nation. é 

More especially, while the public mind is under 
such extreme excitement, should we guard the 
Constitution, as the ark of our liberty, from the 
hands of designing politicians or aspiring dema- 
gogues. If it must be changed—if the people so 


will it—then may calm deliberation mark the ac- | 


tion of every man who takes share in the weighty 
task! If sound reason and judgment be not exer- 
cised in the adoption of every change, even the 
slightest, in that enedamered chaste of our lib- 


erties, the true source of our national greatness || 


and prosperity, then we shall have great reason 


to fear that all will be lost, and we become a by- 


. 





word and a reproach among the nations of the | 


earth. 
May the God of our fathers avert such calamity! 


FIRST, KEEP OLD COMPROMISES. 


SPEECH OF HON JOHN U. PETTIT, 
OF INDIANA, 
In rue Hovse or Representatives, 
February 19, 1861. 


The House having under consideration the report from 
the select committee of thirty-three— 


Mr. PETTIT said: 


Mr. Speaker: But for sickness, which has con- | 


fined me to my room for the last two weeks, I 
should have sought an earlier opportunity of ex- 


pressing my opinions on the important matters of 


this report. 

Statesmen, nor philosophers, nor lawgivers, 
ever had their siekens tried by a graver subject 
of deliberation than ours. It is, first, enthontee 
than the overthrow and destruction of this great 
Union of free, prosperous, and happy States. 
Next, the cause of popular Government is here on 


trial in sight of-all nations; and if this greatest of 


all calamities to ourselves and this age, and many 
ages after us—a dismembered Union—must come 
now, it will seem to carry with it the final solu- 
tion of the vexed question of how far it is possi- 
ble to have organized just and stable liberty b 
the actand willof the people. It will be the sek 
logic of kings that popular liberty has failed on its 
best trial; and our overwhelming calamity will 
carry gladness through all their courts and pal- 
aces, Shall we, whom all external power and pres- 
sure are unable to subdue, alone prove equal to 
our own destruction, and commit to history the 
most flagrant example of national suicide ? 

If the evil might rest here, it would be one thing. 


But when we have thus surrendered the incalcu- | 


lable blessings of union, and compromised, in our 
own example, the interest of free government, we 
are then, for the first time, brought face to face 
with the inevitable question, when and how shall 
any peace or government be recovered out of the 
violence and convulsions that first destroy us, and 
then follow our destruction? Let no one hug the 
delusion that there can be such a thing asa peaceful 
breaking up of the Union. The scene of violent 
quarrel may be shifted from those who have inau- 

urated this shameless revolution, to the border 

tates, to which thiscontroversy is most distasteful 
and unwelcome; but this will not lessen its fury. 
If it does not come at once, it will come soon. A 
dissolution of the Union by any line, will be the 
signal for unchaining all the passions not already 
loose, and then the passions that have driven us 
apart, no longer restrained by any reason, will 
multiply causes for difference, and the boundary 
that divides us will be planted with hostile camps, 
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tual and dependent interests we have now, nursed 
and strengthened by long intimacy, when dis- 


_turbed, will only give aggravation to the strife. 
| If the force of this blow is enough to break us in 
‘The wise men of the nation should rally around || 
him and strengthen his hands; not for war, but 


two, another blow will shiver us to fragments. 


And when, at length, peace comes, what will it | 


be? An armed peace, waiting for another cause 


of quarrel, or utter exhaustion, because we are | 


tired of strife? And when will peace come? Soon? 
In the life-time of this generation, or shall our 
rage survive us, and become the inheritance of 
our children? What sort of government will be 
built up on the ruins of the 
is now to be destroyed, history teems with in- 


stances of. Octavius and Lepidus and Antony | 
| will divide the State and head their rival factions, 
| ull the people, plundered with like indifference by 
them all, and wasted by their exactions, and | 
wearied with their unprofitable dissensions, and | 
| without protection, will take shelter under a mil- 


itary despotism; and then public liberty will die. 


These are some of the specters that start upon | 
us on trying to lift the curtain on the mournful 


spectacle of a dismembered Union. Grave con- 


| siderations like these, of what we are required to 
lose on blotting out the Union, and after it shall | 


have been destroyed, of the increasing perils that 
will then surround us, admonish us all to act at 
every step with candor, to state our differences 
honestly, caution to avoid offense, respect to dif- 


|| ferences and even prejudices of opinion, and punc- 
| tihous truth and justice. 
| spirit will do much to assuage passion, silence 


Counsels in such 


discord, and heal divisions. But if all this does 


| no good, I verily believe that this great union of 


nion, if the Union | 








States, not of a part of them, but tne union of all | 


| the States, will find its safety—nay, even in spite 
| of us, and of all the machinations of mischievous 
; and deluded men—would find its safety in the | 
| thorough and hearty devotion and attachment to | 
| the Union of the whole people, whose quick in- 


stinct of self-preservation, now rousing to a con- 


sciousness of danger, would save it from over- | 


throw. 


At such a time as this, more than any other, | 


the country was entitled to an ingenuous search 


and exposure of the causes that have brought us | 
If substantial wrongs and | 


to this perilous verge. 
abuses existed, then correction could be applied. 
Accordingly, this House, wisely, in my judg- 
ment, and promptly, appointed a committee of 
thirty-three gentlemen, representing every State— 


many of them of large public experience and dis- | 


tinguished by past services, whose very names 
secured public confidence—for the purpose of 
making the inquiry and suggesting remedies. 
Making such an unusual committee, was only an 
expression of the great importance of the duties 
with which it was charged. Without offensive 
distinction, it may be said with truth, that of 
the thirty-three gentlemen appointed, none had 
stronger hold on the respect and confidence of this 


| body, and especially of their own section, than | 
| the gentleman from Louisiana, [Mr. Tayor,] || 


the gentleman from Missouri, [Mr. mynare ene 
the gentleman from North Carolina, [Mr. Wiv- 


stow.] They had, for a long time, been mem- | 
bers of this House. They had lived and acted no | 
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small part in the contests of our late eventful | 


history, and had all their motives by heart. It 
was not unlikely that they felt deeply, and would 
express eloquently, the wrongs of which their 
section complained; and it was certain that their 
ability, thoroughness, and zeal, would leave noth- 
ing else to be told, but it seemed just as certain 
that nothing would be ‘‘ set down in malice.”’ 
The action of this important committee has re- 
sulted in two principal reports. The minority 
report which defends secession—armed secession 
—on the foundations of ** public law and reason,” 
although cautiously and hesitatingly, is the hand- 
iwork of the gentlemen from Missouri, Louisiana, 
and North Carolina, with others less known; and 
has importance now, as an attempt, or, in their 
own language, an ‘* honest effort’’ at a statement 
of the causes which now justify revolution; and 
I respectfully submit that it is utterly unworthy 
of their intelligence, fairness, and candor. Per- 
haps it is proper to allow that the gentlemen who 
have united in this report have only united in its 


conclusions, and do not undertake to be respons- 


and swarm with armed men. The various mu- |} ible for its argument. But the report itself is 
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the most extraordinary, unfaithful, and inflam. 
matory statement of prevailing discontents that 
the wit of man, with its many inventions, has con. 
ceived, while the cunning and malignant innuen- 
into their places, in order to heighten the ety 
ing passion. ‘The eminent source it springs fro 
and the confidence it is likely to command, make 
it pregnant with mischief. ; 
his is their argument. The contest preceding 

the adoption of the tariff of 1828, the minority 
says, was a war between the commercial and man 
ufacturing classes on one side, and the agricul- 
tural interest on the other. ‘* In this contest the 
commercial and manufacturing classes at last ol). 
tained a complete victory, and fastened upon the 
country the high protective tariff of 1828." |, 
1832, South Carolina, *‘ in her capacity of a soy- 
ereign State,’’ by nullification, ** prepared the 
way for the overthrow of the high-tariff policy,” 
** The overthrow of that policy was the immediate 
cause of the renewal of the attempt to force the 
slavery question into politics;’’ because ‘* its over. 
throw was imputed Sireet! to the people of the 
agricultural South in which African slavery ex- 
isted;”’ “* and from that timea settled hostility to 
the South as a section, and to her citizens as q 
eople, had full possession of the minds” of men 
in the northern and eastern States. Hence * the 


| introduction of a marked moral principle into pol- 
| itics coincident with a geographical line,’’ the 


element for which was ‘* found in the slavery 
question alone.’’ This was done ‘* by men moved 
by the passion of gain; and who, like Shylock, 
would be avenged on those who had hindered 
them of their profits, and railed on them” for their 
avarice. As part of this enterprise, in October, 
1833, the New York City Anu-Slavery Society 
was established, avowing, as its object, “ to take 
all lawful, moral, and religious means to effect a 
total and immediate abolition of slavery in the 
United States.’’ ‘* Thus, under the stimulus of 
material aid furnished by those who had been 
hindered of their profits under the protective sys- 
tem, a great organization was formed in the north- 
ern States with the declared purpose of interfering 
with their fellow-citizens in the southern States, 
and overturning one of the institutions they had 
seen fit to maintain.’’ ‘* Direct action for the 
overthrow of that peculiar and most important 
institution of the South, and for the deprivation 
of their citizens of their rights under it, was in- 
culcated as a moral and religious duty.”’ An 
attempt was made to abolish slavery in the Dis- 
trict of Columbia; then the fugitive slave law was 
made ‘ inoperative in many of the northern 
States.’’ ‘* Public functionaries pandered to this 
sentiment,”’ and ** prostituted their offices to pro- 
mote the seditious and mischievous designs of 
these men.”? Then the Governor of New York, 
now Senator of the United States from thatState, 
{[Mr. Sewarp,] ‘‘ openly violated the letter and 
spirit of a provision of the Constitution of the 

nited States,’’ ‘* by refusing to deliver up fugi- 
tives from the justice of southern States,’’ * for 
the advancement of party interests.’’ ‘* The action 
of the Legislature of that State then took the 
same direction.’? Other Governors and Legis!a- 
tures followed; and * a large number of northern 
States’? were “‘ openly arrayed against the rights 
of the States, and of the citizens of the States,”’ of 
the South, and “ stimulated the anti-slavery sen- 
timent to still greater activity.”’ 

All this, it should be borne in mind, occurred 
before the treaty of peace with Mexico in 1843. 
After this, the minority of the committee proceeds 
to say, one of the great parties in the North as- 
serted the authority of Congress to legislate tor 
the Territories upon all subjects whatever, sla- 
very included, and exerted itself to exclude slavery 
from the territory acquired from Mexico. Why 
do not these gentlemen ingenuously admit that all 
parties in the North, nay, by the hearty cooper- 
ation of leading gentlemen of the South, and by 
the acquiescence of all parties in the South, were 
heartily agreed mt lanting slavery in the ter- 
ritory acquired from Mexico, where it had never 
practically existed? Then the Missouri com- 
promise was repealed; and ‘‘at once Kansas be- 
came a scene of contention from the intrusion into 
its limits of bands of armed men, sent there and 
supported by emigrant aid societies and other com- 
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binations,”’ for the purpose, with other means, of || as the corner-stone of the argument. Nor is the 


securing a complete union of the northern States 


in a war against African slavery as it exists inthe || 


South. “*Thena ng! Mage NO party arose,’’ on 
the sentiment singly of hostility toslavery, determ- 
ined ** to take possession of the Government, and 
control its policy on all subjects, in the States and 
in the Territories, by theagency of its physical ma- 
jority in the non-slaveholdingStates-alone.”” So 
that the people of the South ** would thereby be de- 
prived of their character of citizens, and reduced 
to the condition of subjects,”’ their voices stifled 
‘‘in the management of national affairs,”’ and, 


with relation to their conquerors, sunk to the de- | 
eraded condition ‘*of the oppressed and down- | 


trodden ryots of unhappy India.”’ Such purposes 
as these have their accomplishment now in the late 
election of President and Vice President. These 
great wrongs have at last culminated, and have 
their issue in what the committee calls triumphant 
‘* Garrisonian Republicanism.’’ Even the author- 
ity of the President, whose habitual and flagrant 
falsehood of the Republican party, unlike all other 
rules, has no single exception, is invoked for the 
assertion thatall existing discontents spring ‘‘ from 
the long-continued and intemperate interference of 
the northern people with the q¢gstion of slavery 
in the southern States.”’ 

Such is the argument of the minority of the 
committee, winnowed and separated, and, as far 
as possible, stated in its own language; namely, 
that because South Carolina, by nullification, in 
1832, thwarted the tariff, the northern States re- 
solved on a ferocious, unscrupulous, revengeful, 
and persevering war on slavery in all the States 
and Territories, with a view to its utter destruc- 
tion; organizing, for this purpose, a sectional 
party, calied ‘* Garrisonian Republicanism,”’ act- 
ing on the double motive of selfishness and hate, 
waging forthirty years incessant hostilities against 
their neighbors, till now, riotous with victory, 
they are prepared to desolate the South. Remark- 
able as the report of the minority is for what it 
says, it is quite as remarkable for what it conceals. 

These are words of heavy accusation, pregnant 
with provocation to the slave States, whether true 
or false. If true, there is enough stated to justify 
revolution. Instead of truthful and candid state- 
ment, these seem words of fire, intended to justify 
and aggravate existing discontents, and kindle 
southern minds, already glowing, into conflagra- 
tion. 

Thus, it appears, that the late election of Mr. 
Lincoln to the Presidency, and a triumphant Re- 
publican party, are remotely deducible from the 
opposition of South Carolina to the protective 
tariff of 1828. So mysterious an origin gives the 
argument the air of mythological invention. 

Il deny, utterly, this argument; and what is of 
more consequence, the grave impeachment of the 
justice and integrity of the people of the free States. 
Lhe great fact, near by, and which inexorable 
history will write, and over which the minority 
of the committee was first compelled to stumble 
—perhaps in willful blindness—before it could get 
back in its dismal antiquarian search for these 
causes in the catacombs of politics long dead, is, 
that they themselves, with sheie party coadjutors, 
first promoted, and afterwards supported, the 
causes of all these mischiefs. The Republican 
party was born of the breach of public faith in the 
repeal of the Missouri compromise. It is them- 
selves who were parties to this act, who have 
sown these dragons’ teeth, that are now spring- 
ing up armed men. 

Now, it is not true that any considerable por- 
tion of any of the southern States then sympa- 
thized, or coéperated, with South Carolina in her 
violent and lawless attempt at breaking up the 
Government in 1832 and 1833. The final passage 
of the force bill at that time—the word was force, 
quite as rugged in its meaning as coercion now— 
almost by the unanimity of northern and south- 
ern votes, was a final judgment, after full argu- 
ment, of her attempt at armed secession. The 
allusion to South Carolina now is an ingenious 
attempt to renew that argument. That act of au- 


i 





| 





propriety so obvious, of the Representatives es- 

pecially, of the States of Missouri, North Caro- 
lina, and Louisiana, now finding fault with the 
| protective policy, under which their great staples 
| first became established in importance, and the 
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| great benefits of which, at their own instance, they | 


have enjoyed so long. But this is not necessary 
tomy argument. Nor is it true that we Shee ag 
policy has been uniformly supported by the North, 
and uniformly opposed by the South, as if this 


tions. None understand this better than the gen- 
tlemen of the minority of the committee? But let 
this pass. 

The gravamen of the accusation is, that the 
| Republican party, which has just made choice of 
Mr. Lincoln for the Presidency, is the anti-slavery 
party of whose singular views Mr. Garrison is 
deemed the principal apostle. No attemptis made 
to distinguish the opinions ofthe Republican party 
from his. In order to deny that there is any differ- 


| publicanism.”’ 


agated, has for many years been the most effective 
agent, first, of breeding and afterwards maintain- 
ing these discontents. When such worthy gen- 
| tlemen give currency to such things, which they 
must know are not true, on their personal credit, 
are their constituents to be blamed for believing 
and acting on them? 

Now, the results of political elections for many 
years demonstrate that Mr. Garrison’s disciples, 
on the question of slavery, have never formed one 


and do not now count half that number; while on 
his other principal proposition, that the ** Consti- 
tution is a covenant with hell,’’ it is not under- 
stood that any large accessions have been made 
to his ranks, until his late large enlistments, con- 
fined almost exclusively to the seceding States, 
saving here and there a few vigorous auxiliaries 
in Congress. But it would be lacking in parlia- 
mentary respect to the intelligence of the minority 
of the committee, to suppose they do not well 


with oe in the States, and dissolving the 
Union, the Republican party has firmly and per- 
sistently opposed alike these northernand southern 


misunderstood; butin its public profession of 
faith, the Chicago platform, which these gentlemen 
well understand, declared in terms *‘ for the main- 
tenance inviolate of the rights of the States, and 
especially the right of each State to order and 
control its domestic institutions according to its 
own judgment exclusively.”? This has been main- 
tained by Republicans everywhere, and at all 
times. 
made. The unanimous vote of the House on this 
very proposition, on Monday last, is itself sig- 
nificant of the opinion of all the people repre- 
sented here, that on this one subject, North and 
South do notdiffer atall. With what semblance 
of apology, then, in the face of declarations so 
often made, thatall power on this subject belongs 
exclusively to the States themselves, and that all 
external interference by Congress or the States is 
unconstitutional and improper, can these gentle- 
men, in a grave State paper, say that the Repub- 
lican party maintains the very contrary, namely, 
that it is their right to interfere with and destroy 
slavery in the States, and that they will do it? 

Not only has this been said, but it has been 
acted on. 
promptly upon that disturbing breach of faith, 
the repeal of the Missouri compromise, not only 





but it has had a numerous and forcible minority 


any violence to the authority of the States where 
slavery exists, it has never whispered such a pur- 
pose. If the purposes with which it has been per- 
severingly calumniated are well founded, why 


| has it abstained from all hostile purpose in the 


dacious crime against the integrity and peace of || States, but it has shown a just and wise forbear- 


the Union has been stigmatized, and handed over 
to history. This destroys, at once, all the impu- 
tations of avarice, malice, and revenge, long hus- 
banded by the people of the free States, relied on 





| 


| ance from disturbing the subject in the District of 
Columbia, and at the dock-yards, arsenals, forts, 


ence, they call Republicanism ‘*Garrisonian Re- | 
The very words artfully imply a | 
falsehood, a falsehood that, already infinitely prop- || 


hundredth part of the voters of the free States, | 


ee of disunion. Ithas not left itself to | 


o different expression has ever been | 


Since the formation of the party, | 


has’it controlled many of the State governments, | 


have such opportunities been lost? Nay, not only | 


was ever a subject of difference between the sec- | 





| understand that on both these subjects, interfering | 





in both branches of Congress. So far from doing | 
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If, then, as the minority of the committee has 
| been pleased to say, “fifteen of the States now 
| believe a majority of the people of the other 

States have become hostile to them and their in- 
| stitutions, and that their union with them now is 
a union with enemies,’’ for the reason only that 
they believe what is not true, that a majority of 
the people of the free States are conspired to de- 
strey the institution of slavery in the States, then 
the remedy for such a discontent is to tell them the 
truth, and to convince them that no one meditates 
such an object. It will not do to say, as the mi- 
nority has said, ‘It is useless to inquire whether 
the belief is well or ill-founded.”? Certainly it 
was of the greatest use to inquire, and it was the 
very purpose of making the committee to determ- 
ine whether discontents were real or imaginary, 
because, if imaginary, the public sense, at once, 
would correct them. Simpl to tell the truth was 
a radical cure for this first mischief. 

The first article of accusation of us is of unpro- 
voked and unceasing transgression on the plain 
and unquestionable rights of the States. Next, the 
minority of the committee accuses the free States 
of willful infidelity to their constitutional obliga- 
tion. The fugitive slave law, they say, is ineffect- 
ual. If so, whose fault is it, then? bia not you, 
the gentleman from North Carolina, and you, the 
gentleman from Missouri, having the power todo 
so, Without saying to us, by your leave, make it of 
the very fashion you pleased? And the Presidents, 
and the judges and marshals, who are the right 
arm of the Government, to execute the law, have 
you not made them all? And if the law or its 
ministers are impotent, who but yourselves have 
made them so and kept themso? But, you say, 
the States have given no remedies. The answer 
is, that the Supreme Court of yourown choice has 
determined judicially that the States are forbidden 
from all legislation that attempts to grant reme- 
dies. Then, you answer, that the States have per- 
sistently passed laws to obstructitsexecution. The 
overwhelming answer to this is, what the minor- 
ity of the committee well understand, that the 
Constitution of the United States, and laws made 
in pursuance thereof, are the supreme law of the 
land, anything in the constitution and Jaws of a 
State to the contrary notwithstanding; and that 
even if the States did peas laws to obstruct the op- 
eration of aconstitutional act of Congress, all such 
legislation is utterly nugatory. The power to ex- 
ecute this provision of the Constitution is only 
lodged with the executive head of the Government 
—the Pierces and Buchanans, and their deriva- 
tives—all of whom have been lifted into authority 
by the aid of the minority of the committee. Let 
the blame fall there. 

How much of kind and neighborly feeling be- 
tween the States has the minority of the commit- 
tee been compelled to hide, in order to maintain 
the malignant argument that the free States, fora 
long course of years, have been united in waging 
unrelenting war on the South. Up tothe decision 
made by the Supreme Court in the ease of Prigg 
vs. The Commonwealth of Pennsylvania, in 1842, 
it was understood that it was competent for the 
States, by auxiliary legislation, to provide for en- 
forcing a constitutional provisionsn regard to fu- 
— slaves. Not that they were compelled to 

oso; but that, asactsof grace, they might do so. 
Accordingly, all the border States—New Jersey, 
Pennsylvania, Ohio, Indiana, and Illinois—from 
asense of good neighborhood and comity,and at 
the instance of the slave States themselves, main- 
tained laws for the recovery and rendition of 
| fugitives, quite as stringent and as frequently in- 
| voked as the actof Congress. Ohio, Indiana, and 
| Illinois, granted this at the request of Kentuchy. 

Pennsylvania gracefully conceded it to a commis- 
| sion sent from the State of Maryland; and itisnow 
a singular fact that what is called the personal 
liberty bill of Pennsylvania, of which Maryinnd 
com Stains was then, in its very terms, incorpo- 
rated as a part of it with the hearty acquiescence 
of the commissioners of Maryland. Here was a 
generosity from all the free States on the border, 
that exceeded constitutional obligation. Why, 
when the very temper of the States to each other 
is their chosen subject of argument, are such 
| kindly acts kept from sight by the minority of the 











, and magazines in the slave States, where Congress || committee, in uncandid suppression of history ? 


' has compiete and constitutional jurisdiction. 


‘| So important is this auxiliary legislation of the 
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States now deemed, and such confidence in the | 
border States to afford it, that the peace congress 


now proposes, as an article of amendment to the 
Constitution, to confer this power inexpress terms 
upon the States. 

Such, I repeat, from the adoption of the Con- 
stitution to the decision of the Supreme Court in 
the case of Prigg vs. The Commonwealth of Penn- 
sylvania, was a uniformly admitted power of the 
States, namely: to legislate in aid of the power of 
Congress on the subject of the recovery of fugi- 
tives from service. Buthere that court explicitly 
denied the power. That case decided the follow- 
ing principles: 


what is right. Tried on ex parte evidence, which 
can never be confronted, and which is already 
| conclusive before any claim of service is made, 
not before a tribunal, because no tribunal is in- 
| voked; without the intervention of a jury, because 
| the integrity of a northern jury is in question— 
| tried, did I say ?—without any substance of trial, 

the victim is seized and dragged before a commis- 
sioner, whose official merit, like Jeffreys’, is reck- 
| oned by the zeal with which he always arrivesat 
| the same conclusion, and, in an instant, the final 
| doom of a man’s liberty is fixed, with more hazard 
| to the rights of freemen than assurance to the 
| rights of masters. We have held, and maintain 


1. ‘Slavery is a mere municipal regulation, || now, that a subject so capable of safe judicial in- 


founded upon and limited to the range of terri- 
torial laws.’’ Therefore, the quality of a slave, 
by the law of South Carolina, is lost on passing 
over the territorial limit of that State, and does 
not exist in Georgia or Texas, or the common 
Territories, unless some municipal regulation con- 
uinues It. 

2. ** The power of legislation on the subject of 
the rendition of fugitives is exclusively in the 
national Government.”’ ‘* The legislation of Con- 
gress supersedes all State legislation on the sub- 
ject and prohibits it,”’ and *¢a law on the subject 


depends altogether for its execution on the officers || 


of the United States named in it.”’ 

3. And, even then, ‘the delivery of the fugi- 
tive by Federal authority is limited to those cases 
of fugitives where a claim has been judicially 
made.’’ Thus, the constitutional provision is a 
mere consent on the part of the State that the fu- 
gitive shall not be set free by reason of any law 
or regulation of its own; and, while it is compelled 
to stand with folded hands, the national Govern- 
ment undertakes to hear the claim and deliver the 
fugitive. The duty of the State is to forbear. 


The Genera! Government assumes, as its prerog- || gem everywhere, north and south, sometimes 


ative duty, the execution of this provision; and || 


for this purpose, as for the execution of all laws, 
may use its whole armed power. 

As this was the first judicial decision on this 
subject, so its authority has never since been 
shaken. Deference to the authority of this au- 
gust decision compelled all the border States to 
vlot out all their legislation on the subject. 

Allagree thatthis constitutional provision ought 


to be made effective. The Republican party has | 


not attempted to abate one jot or tittle of this ob- 
ligation. But every State has equally the right, 
and is under the obligation of protecting those not 
oound to servicefrom being transported violently 
into slavery; and thus all the States, free and 
slave, with an equal humanity, have provided 
laws against kidnapping. Indiana eae such 
a statute, borrowed from Virginia, among her first 
laws, qualifying it now by the important words, 
which exclude utterly the idea of obstructing the 
act of Congress, * without having first established 
a claim upon the services of such person, accord- 
ing to the of this State or of the United States;’’ 
and there it stands. Whenever she abandons the 

rotection of her people she will be unworthy of 
a freedom. This is her only personal liberty 
bill. Other States have maintained such laws from 
the beginning of the Government; yet the minor- 
ity of the committee, following South Carolina 
in her indictment against her old confederates, in 
which Indiana, by name, is arraigned for the 
wrongs she has - 


|| successful compliance. 





| have maintained neutrality laws since 181 





quiry, involving the priceless wealth of a man’s 
_ liberty, should be searched by the universal tests 


| of judicial truth, and approved by the sanction 
| of the usual judicial means. Kentucky would 


|| wage a war if the question of the peer of an 
e 


| ox or horse belonging to any of her people was, 


|| by compulsion, forced from the shelter of her law 
| and buffeted with sucha mockery of justice. And 


it is the witness of the forbearance of the people 
| of the free States that, objectionable as the law is, 
| and more objectionable its execution, they have 
ged submitted to it, simply because it is the 
aw. 

| No! Pierce and Buchanan, the Presidents of 
_ their own choice, who are the only constitutional 


| agents for executing this law, are not obnoxious 


_ to the unjust clamor of the minority of the com- 
mittee for delinquency in this article of duty. 


|| The fugitive slave law has been efficiently main- 
| tained, 


Along a boundary of fifteen hundred 
miles, separating populous States, for ten years, 
| nota half dozen instances have occurred, in which 
| the law has been invoked, where its authority 
| has not been triumphant. Violence and strata- 


master or evade the law. But no other law, 
| State or Federal, has compelled such habitual and 
This is the voluntary 
| testimony of your northern friends in the House 
and in the Senate Chamber; while even your fiery 
chiefs, Davis and Iverson, scoff at you while 
| you count up these empty pretenses of wrong. 
— I heartily thank the minority of the commit- 
| tee for inviting us to look at the serene and sacred 
| majesty of the law, and reading us maxims of 
| obedience. Certainly, let all the laws be obeyed; 
| and if not otherwise, let then the mailed hand 


| of the Government—for all government is force— 
|| defend the right and punish the wrong. 


Again: let the minority of the committee be 
| thanked for teaching us that the laws ought to be 
obeyed. We have laws against the African slave 
trade, making the abominable traffic piracy. We 

8 for the 
purpose of preventing armed organizations being 
mustered on our soil, and going forth for war and 
no against peaceful and unoffending States. 


| fully and honestly in the family. In 1854, we set 


| up sovereignty in Kansas and Nebraska, and left 


their people perfectly free to regulate their do- 
mestic institutions in theirown way. Now, itmay 





| well be questioned, as a matter of profitable in- 
_ struction, which ought always to carry example 
| with precept, whether it is becoming in the gen- 
ne South Carolina, gravely || teman from North Carolina, [Governor Wins- 


maintains that when the tariff was broken down || tow,] who has breathed the very gales that have 


in 1833, as if such laws had not already long ex- 
isted in all the States, then, then these acts were 
pooee to make inoperative the fugitive slavelaw. 
Now, after many years, when these laws are 
grown old, complaint is first made of them. It 
1s enough that they had no such motive. Their 
origin is in a rational jealousy to protect the cit- 
izen from wrong. Charitable allowances ought 
always to be made for the securities with which 
free States seek to surround their freedom, and 
for the hot impulse and quick instinct with which, 
when a human voice exclaims for liberty, all men 
are prone to take sides against a seeming wrong. 

But, admitting the obligation of the constitu- 
tional provision, it should not be denied that too 
many the provisions of the fugitive slave law of 
1850 are eminently harshand wrong. It has been 
made more offensive by its worse administration. 
It offends our whole intuition and education of 
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wafted from African barracoons those great mis- | 
| sionary institutions, the slave ships, with retinues 
| 


of hungry sharks following their wakes, freighted 
with dense and stifled cargoes of fathers, mothers, 
andchiidren, torn by war from their barbaric homes 
and landed on our shores, not in defiance merely, 
but in contempt of law; or, in the gentleman from 
Louisiana, [Mr. Tayor,] whose prosperous port 
has been, on several occasions, the theater of 
armed expeditions sallying out with the acknowl- 
edged purpose of piracy and plunder against Cuba 
aes ua, when the very ministers of the 
law were pleased spectators, the great chief at 
length brought back, not to face the angry frown 
of outraged law, but by long procession past cities 
in rejoicing, to take his seat at the President’s 


| table; or, in the gentleman from Missouri, [Mr. 


Puers,} who might have seen across the border 
where he dwells armed and drunken crowds usurp- 





his has been our just guarantee as a member of | 
the family of nations, that we wished to live peace- 
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ing the government of another people, and tramp. 
ling all law under foot; or, whether it is becomis ; 
in all of them together, who afterwards sanctify 
by their party creeds and by their party yor, 
the bloody butchery of Granada, and the law}» 
crimes and frauds in Kansas; it is, I repeat, a, 
least questionable, whether gentlemen who hays 
not rebuked such lawlessness as this, can profit- 
ably condemn here and there, feeble, riotous and 
unorganized resistance to the fugitive slave law 
prompted by no worse motive, if I may so express 
it, than infatuation on the side of liberty, ‘Tj, 
minority of the committee may yet learn that jy 
other days than Christ’s there have been beams 
in men’s eyes. 

These, war on slavery in the States, and crim. 
inal obstruction of the fugitive slave law, are the 
staple defamation that poisons the feeling of bro;)). 
erhood among the people of the southern States 
by cruel and untrue imputations on the just and 
fraternal spirit of the people of the free States 
When it is doing its criminal work like distilled 
venom, we are told by the mjnority of the com. 
mittee that it is ‘* ace to inquire whether the 
belief’ in calumnies so thoroughly propagated 
**is well or ill founded.’’ Medicine, Mr. Speaker, 
medicine for sucledisease is honest truth. Fo, | 
dare maintain, against even the distinguished ay- 
thority of the minority of the committee, that the 
sentiment of North to South is loyal, just, and 
affectionate. Besides interest, there are uneop- 

uerable motives for more than friendly regard, 
te is notearthand acres, but men, that make States. 
Ohio, and Indiana, and Illinois, remember how 
many of their children are derived from the pa- 
rent Commonwealths of other States, Virginia, 
and North Carolina, and Kentucky. The ances- 
tral grave-yards of more than half our people are 
beyond the Olio; and the complaint now made 
against us, accuses not only our integrity as men, 
but our filial love as children. 

All other complaints are subordinate to these. 
What next? The sentiment of the people of the 
free States is hostile to slavery, adds the minor- 
ity of the committee. What more? One party 
in the free States, they proceed to say, assert that 
Congress has power to exclude slavery from the 
Territories. Isthisall? No. Republicans main- 
tain that the right of property in slaves is local, 
stopping at the territorial anne where the 
local law ceases to operate, and thus denies the free 
and unrestricted right of taking slaves and hold- 
ing them as such in the Territories. And this isal 

"This first accusation is just. The judgment, 
calculated and ineradicable, of all the people of 
the free States, nay, of many good people of 
the slave States, nay, of the civilized world, is 
against slavery. With sucha deep-rooted convic- 
tion against it, no consent will ever be given to iis 
diffusion. Terminus, inthe bright Christian noon- 
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| day of this age, has set its ultimate bounds. But 
| whatthen? If you, gentlemen of the minority of 


the committee, are at liberty, as we freely grant 
you, to hold one set of opinions on this subject, 
are we forbidden from holding the opposite? Itis, 
if you please, a part of our reserved State rights 
to think and act as we please, and equally yours 
to think and act as you please, and to be letalone. 
And even if we do differ, is this incompatible with 
our faithful compliance with the constitutional 
engagements we have made with you? And you 
have no right to demand more. No matter for 
such difference, if we deai honestly with each 
other. 

But the minority of the committee has set up 


| tribunal, by whose final judgment we are conten! 


to stand. Let all rights under the Constitution, 
they say, ‘‘ be determined by the common under- 
standing of those who were to live under it, and by 
the wniversal sentiment of the times when it was 
made.’’ These are just and manly words. The 
Supreme Court, in the Dred Scott case, had already 
anticipated it, by declaring: 

“ While the Constitution remains unaltered, it must b¢ 
construed now, as it was at the time of its adoption.”” —* 

» 2 . * As long as it continues to exist in its 

present form, it speaks, not only with the same words, but 
with the same meaning and intent, with which it —_ 
when it came from the hands of its framers, and was vote 
on and adopted by the people of the United States.” 

If, then, our opinions are to be put upon trial, 
what was opinion on this subject when the Con- 
stitution was made? Our fathers, all our fathers, 
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did not stop at sentiment, but hated and loathed 
slavery. These are strong but true words. The 
men who led the way in our history, who made 


the great Declaration, fashioned the Constitution | 


so as not to admit into it the ‘*idea that there 


could be such a thing as property in man,”’ and | 
ordained our laws; orators who fired the mult- | 
tude, and chiefs who headed armies, and grave | 


judges who laid down the maxims of jurispru- 


dence, living and dying, all testified to its cruelty | 


and wrong. The only question was, how to get | 


rid of it. No one then defended slavery on prin- 
ciple. Its existence was universally deplored. It 
is on every page of our early history, and crosses 
every path where we explore it. ‘* The old fogies 
of that day,’’ said Mr. Yancey, in a speech at 


|! suspicion and distrust. Being ambitious of popularity and | 


Montgomery, Alabama, in May, 1858, on the sub- | 


jectof reopening the African slave trade, ** enter- 


tained opinions in relation to slavery, which we, of 

this day,are unanimously agreed are not sound.” | 
, ® ‘y’ e i 

Then, cotton was not king. ‘There is no touch | 


of royalty in any form of material wealth. Since 
the lawgiver of Lacedemon said that the man who 


had all the iron would have all the gold, which | 


meant simply that the iron hand that labored 
would govern what labor produced, wealth, in all 


while labor has been the universal king. Slavery 
stands or falls by the principle of profit and loss. 
it will perish when it ceases to be profitable. 
Slave labor was then unprofitable. 
one hand a whole day to ciean a pound of cotton. 
But a Yankee schoolmaster, Eli Whitney, went 
down to Georgia, and produced, with cunning 
art, the cotton gin, which did the work of a hun- 


First, Keep Old Compromises—Mr. Pettit. 


Mr. Cuieman, now Senator from North Car- 
olina, in a speech delivered here December 22, 
1848, after the slavery agitation was rife, and 
Jackson’s prophecy had become history, used the 
following language: 

« After the unpleasant difficulty growing out of nullifiea- 
tion had been satisfactorily settled, there was a general 


disposition, both at the South and in the North, to bury all | 


sectional and local ill feelings and differences. Unfortu- 
nately, however, for the repose of the country, Mr. Cal- 


houn, who had been a prominentactor on the side of nulli- 


fication, found himself uncomfortable in his then position. 


The majorities of every one of the southern States were | 


not only opposed to him politically, but viewed him with 


influence, he sought to restore himself to the confidence of 


the South in the first place, and seized upon the slave ques- | 
tion asthe means to effect thatend. He professed to feel | 
great dread lest the North should take steps in contraven- | 


| tion of our rights, and to desire only to put the South on 


its forms, has been weak, helpless, and cowardly, | 


It then took | 


‘tablished it in Magna Charta, so that despotism | 
| should never question it afterwards. 


dred hands, and revolutionized in an instant the | 


whole industry of the South. 
Carolina had shut him up in jail for taking.the 
bounty her Legislature gave him for his wonder- 
ful invention, and then drove him out of the State, 
a beggar, cotton for the first time was an Ameri- 
can staple. It was when slavery was in its dying 
agony, that Eli Whitney’s cotton-gin gave itnew 
life, by making it profitable. But, for fifty years 
afterwards, though strengthened first by raising 


cotton profitably, and afterwards by raising sugar | 


But after South | 


and rice profitably, opinion against it remained | 


inflexible. The first voice in its defense as a sys- | 


tem was Calhoun’s, in his famous speech made 
in the Senate, in February, 1837. 


This was just | 


fifty years from the time of making the Constitu- || 
tion. But there he announced the amazing and || 


monstrous doctrine, that slavery was a blessing, 


foundation on which to rear free and stable politi- | 


Machiavel of slavery, attempting to lift itup from 
the subject condition where it had been left under 


the Constitution, and make it the master element || 


in politics, 

His motive was revenge on Jackson. 
attempted to enlist the South in disunion on the 
tariff. He called the tariff sectional. He invoked 
a united South. When nullification was crushed 
under Jackson’s heavy hand, ‘*‘ Now,”’ said Mr. 
Calhoun, in a speech at Abbeville, ‘* the South 


He had | 


can never be united against the North on the tariff | 


question. The sugar interests of Louisiana will 


keep her out. The basis of southern union must | 


be shifted from the tariff to the slavery question.”’ 


Jackson’s prophetic sight already explored Cal- | 


houn’s next deep purpose of promoting disunion 


by slavery agitation, and he expressed it in the 
following letter: 


(Private. } Wasnincoton, May |, 1833. 

My pear Sir: * * * . I have hada 
laborious task here, but nullification is dead ; and its actors 
and courtiers will only be remembered by the people to be 
execrated for their wicked designs to sever and destroy the 
only good Government on the globe, and that prosperity 
and happiness we enjoy over every portion of the world. 
Haman’s gallows ought to be the fate of all such ambitious 
men, who would involve their country in civil war, and all 
the evils in its train, that they might reign and ride on its 
whirlwind and direct the storm. The free people of these 
United States have spoken, and consigned these wicked 
demagogues to their proper doom. Take care of your nulli- 
fiers; you have them among you; let them meet with the 
indignant frowns of every man who loves his country. 
The tariff, it is now known, was a mere pretext. The nezt 
pretert will be the negro or slavery question. 

My health is not good, but is improving a little. Present 
me kindly to rn lady and family, and believe me to be 
your friend. 1 will always be happy to hear froin you. 
ANDREW JACKSON. 
Rev. Anprew J. Crawrorp. 








} 
| 


her guard against the imminent danger which was threat- 


ening her. He only wished to produce agitation enough to | 


unite the South, though everybody well knew that there 
was, in relation to this subject, no division there. Whether 


he had ulterior views against the integrity of the Union, it | 


is not my purpose to inquire; I am only looking at acts, not 
creation of a political party based on the slavery question.” 

Then, in order to unite the South against the 
North, slavery agitation began. 
miliion dollars’ worth of slaves was a powerful 
influence to be courted. 
The right of petition had been of immemorial use 


among the children of Englishmen, whose tough | 
ancestors, in the twilightof English freedom, had || 


wrung it from King John at Runnymede, and es- 


Calhoun 
attacked and destroyed it. Next, a bandage was 
put on the many-tongued press. 
at country cross-roads, became its censors, and 


| judged, without appeal, what the press should 


say, and what the people should read, and what 


' should be carried in the mails. This was the first 
lesson, that slavery was not to be talked aboutor | 
| printed about. If other arguments failed, the re- 


sistless proof that slavery is an element of weak- 
ness in a State is, that it cannot stand up safely 


in the sunlight of free speech and a free press; | 


for the right is always strong, and does not fear 
danger. 


At first, it was cautious and conciliatory, as it | 


felt its way. But the Texas plot, which resulted 


of slavery. Henceforth it has been defiant. Then 


| the honest Democracy of Andrew Jackson was at 
cal institutions.’? Henceforth, Calhoun was the || 


last fatally involved in Calhoun’s plan of revenge, 


to destroy the Union by founding, as Mr. Cuiine- 


a 5 
MAN eXpressed it, ‘*a political part 


slavery question.’’ President Buchanan said, in 


the Senate in 1843: ‘* All Christendom is leagued | 


against the South upon the question of domestic 
slavery. They have no other allies to sustain 


| their constitutional rights, except the Democracy 
| of the North.’? Texas was annexed for the sake 


| of slavery. 


Calhoun lived to see his policy half 


| complete, and Jackson died, giving warning in 


the very article of death, in his farewell letter to 
his old friend Blair, against Calhoun’s insidious 
policy, ending inevitably in disunion. Since then 
the territorial acquisition of half of Mexico, with 
the hidden meaning of plundering more; the Os- 
tend manifesto, which is a plea for public rob- 
bery; repeal of the Missouri compromise; free- 
booting expeditions against Cuba and Nicaragua, 
unrestrained by law, and afterwards justified in a 
party platform after Walker established slaver 

in Nicaragua by his personal decree; the suspi- 
cious protectorate of Mexico; a liquorish lust for 
Cuba, right or wrong; the criminal and bloody 
misgovernment of Kansas, crowned by its elec- 
tion frauds and its Lecompton swindle, and the 
greater infamy of the English bill,—are only so 


| many steps in the aggrandizement of slavery, all 


| 


| 


done in the insulted and prostituted name of De- 
mocracy. And if disunion,—whose busy minis- 


| ters have swarmed in all public places and offices, 


nay, in the “ very summer heat and favor’’ of the 
President’s countenance, wearing perjured con- 
sciences to their oaths of fidelity to the Union, 
while plotting its ruin,—if disunion is to be accom- 
plished now, through the spirit that has long in- 
vested the Government, then old Jackson’s warn- 
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| ing has been vain, and Calhoun’s ambition and 
| hatred and revenge are complete. 


No; for the first fifty years after framing the 


| Constitution, the universal condemnation of 


slavery, South as we'll as North, went unchal- 
lenged. To adopt the happy expression of the 
minority of the committee, this ** was the common 
understanding and sentiment of the times;”* and 


by this judgment we mean to stand. It was only 


as an agent of family discord, and td rend us and 
destroy us, that mischievous men taught that 
slavery was divine. 

**One party in the North, after the war with 
Mexico, asserted the right of Congress to exclude 
slavery from the Territories,’’ says the minority 
of the committee. This means that it was never 
asserted before; and that, when it was asserted, it 


| was only by one party, and that party in the 


North. Has Congress such power? 
None understood better the meaning of the Con- 
stitution than those who made it. Now, it is 


|| indisputable, that in every instance of forming a 
inquiring into motives. The former obviously looked to the | 


territorial government, from the adoption of the 


| Constitution until the passage of the Kansas- 
| Nebraska bill, Congress unitormly asserted its 
A thousand || 


yower of controlling this subject—sometimes, as 


| in the cases of Louisiana, Mississippi, and Mis- 
Calhoun led the way. || 


souri, admitting slavery under limitations, but in 
most instances, as the Northwest Territory— 
Indiana, Illinois, Michigan, Wisconsin, lowa, 
Minnesota, and Oregon—utterly excluding it. It 
was the effect of the prohibition contained in the 
Missouri compromise, forbidding slavery from a 


| region larger than the ** Old Thirteen.’’ All the 


Presidents, till Pierce, admitted its propriety. 
That Pierce did not, does not weaken its authority. 
The most memorable example is the act of August 
7, 1789, giving fuller effect to the ordinance of the 
Confederation of July 12, 1787, for the government 
of the territory northwest of the Ohio. Here 
slavery existed by French law, which prevailed 


| there when England wrested the Canadas from 
|| France. 


Now, this act, which was unanimously passed 
by the First Congress, and approved by Washing- 
ton, and was no half and half measure, not only 


| forbade the introduction of slavery, but entered 


the Territory where it existed and expelled it from 


|| the Territories. Henceforth, examples of the ex- 
from the accidental position of Mr. Tyler, Cal- | 


houn’s accomplice in nullification, in the Presi- | 
dency, whereby Calhoun became Secretary of || 


|| State, was a bold and open success in the interest 
and that it ** formed the most solid and durable || 


ercise of this power, like milestones, occur in our 
history. Adams approved the Indiana territorial 
act of May 7, 1800; Jefferson, of the Orleans Ter- 


|| ritory and Louisiana district, passed March 26, 
| 1804; of Michigan, February 3, 1805; and Illinois, 
| February 3, 1809; Madison, of Missouri, June 








12, 1812; Jackson, of Wisconsin, April 20, 1836; 


|| and Polk, with whom Jackson Democracy flick- 
based on the || 


ered for a short season, like a spent candle in the 


| socket, and with whom it died out, approved the 


organic law of Oregon. Yet all these acts quali- 


| fied or excluded slavery. All these acts were con- 


sented to by all Congresses, and by northern and 
' southern gentlemen, without dissent. When In- 


|| diana and Illinois, on several occasions, applied 


| to Congress to allow slavery permanently or tem- 
pay Congress refused it, southern gentlemen 
| being foremost in opposition to the extension of 


|| slavery. Only once was the competency of Con- 
|| gress to exclude slavery brought in question, on 


| the occasion of the approval of the Missouri com- 
| promise, when Monroe first submitted the ques- 
| tion to his Cabinet, consisting of Crawford, Wirt, 
| John Quincy Adams, and John C. Calhoun, who 
_all agreed that Congress possessed this power. 
| On twodistinguished occasions the Supreme Court 
affirmed this power in Congress. The courts of 
| all the States acceded to this interpretation. 
| Thus, for more than sixty years, Congress as- 
| serted its power of controlling this subject in the 
Territories, sometimes qualifying the manner of 
its introduction, sometimes forbidding it, but in 


| 
| both cases equally asserting its power, and with 


| the acquiescence of the executive and judicial 


departments. If this was right then, it is right 
_now. If it did not peril the Union then, it does 
/notnow. If it was not sectional then, it is not 
| now; or, if it is sectional now, it would be well 

to know at what time it became sectional. If, 
from such facts as these, the equality of the States 
| in the Territories is now denied, it began with the 
| men who signed the Declaration, and afterwards, 
| by the Constitution, completed their work by 
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utting together this fabric of free government. || troduced into said Territory, except by a citizen of the 


f it was wise, proper,and patriotic in those who || 


| 
| tiement, and being at the time of such removal bona fide 
! 
| 


first made, and then interpreted the Constitution, 
and in the no less illustrious generation of great 
men that followed after them, to observe such a 


| 
| 


| 
| 


policy, vindicated as it was everywhere by peace- | 


ful, orderly, and just government in the Terrt- 
tories, at resulting in such examples of free, | 
prosperous, and happy States as Ohio, Indiana, | 

Hlinois, Michigan, isconsin, lowa,and Oregon, 
strengthening the bonds of our Union, and aug- 
menting our honor before all the nations of the 
earth, those of us who adhere to the same policy 
now are justified in sheltering under such exam- 
ples. 
This plain statement of facts sums up and con- | 
cludes the argument as to the power of Congress 
to exclude slavery from the Territories. It may 
be safely rested on authority alone, because it sub- | 
jects the sense of the instrument to the practical | 
interpretation of the great men who made it. In 
face of this uniform and irrefragable testimony, it 
was heroism in the minority of the committee to 
allow it to be implied that it was only in 1848 that 
a party in the free States, and for the purpose of | 

wronging the South, first asserted this power; 








| 





1] 
especially when it is remembered that two of them 1 


in that very year voted for the extension of the 
Missouri compromise line to the Pacific, thereby 
admitting that Congress had power to exclude | 
slavery north of that line; and especially, consid- 
ering that the Democratic convention at Baltimore 
in that very year, affirmed, by a vote of 216 to 36, 
that Congress had the power. Thus, instead of 
being obnoxious to the complaint of setting up a 
new doctrine, we, in turn, accuse them of having | 
abandoned the old one. 

The argument of the next matter of complaint, 
namely, that the transitory right of slavery from | 
the States into the Territories is now denied, is | 
involved in the argument just made, because, if | 
Congress may exclude slavery from the Terri- 
tories, itincludes the right of denying that slavery, 
by mere constitutional force, may go into the Ter- 
ritories. The Constitution makes a Government | 
of expressly-granted, but limited powers; and it | 
neither establishes nor conveys any right, unless 
the authority for it is written in the instrument. | 
Now, by the Constitution, slavery is described as | 
existing in the States ** by the laws thereof,’ ex- | 
cluding the idea that it has any other authority 
than by the laws of the States. And, wherever 
the subject is named in the instrument, as in re- | 
gard to the prohibition of the African slave trade 
after 1808, the basis of representation and of taxes, 
and the reclamation of fugitive slaves, slaves are 
treated as persons, in distinction from property. 
Indeed, that it has but a local existence, and lim- 
ited to the territorial range where the municipal | 
law establishes it, is affirmed in the decision of | 
the Supreme Court in the case of Prigg vs. The | 
Commonwealth of Pennsylvania, already quoted, | 
in which it lays down the following rule: 

** Slavery is a mere municipal regulation, founded upon, 
and limited to, the range of territorial laws.”’ 

Thus, as property, which it is made by the | 
local law, the Gicsaliaedbion extends it nowhere; 
and, as it does not extend it, it affords it no safety 
or protection, The argument maintained by the 
minority of the committee—that Congress may 
not forbid slavery in New Mexico by its own act, 
or by the act of a Territorial Legislature, which 
derives its whole powers from Congress, because 
no such power is expressly granted to Congress 
by the Constitution—is of equal force that neither 
Congress nor the Territorial Legislature can in- 
troduce slavery, in opposition to the law of free- 
dom which existed there at the time of its acqui- 
sition, because the power to do so is not expressly 
granted in the Constitution. 

Let it be considered that the complaint here 
made by the minority of the committee is, that 
the Republican party denies that slaves may be 
taken from the States, and held as such under the 
Constitution, in the Territories. I have already 
referred to the long line of instances in whieh | 
Congress directly forbade slavery in the Territo- 
ries. In addition to these, in the tenth section of 
the act of March 28, 1804, organizing the two 
Territories of Orleans and Louisiana purchase, it 
was provided: 

* No slave or slaves shall, directly or indirectly, he in- 


| 


United States removing into said Territory for actual set- 


owner of such slave or slaves ; and every slave imported or 
brought into said Territory, contrary to the provisions of 
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First, Keep Old Compromises—Mr. Pettit. 


this act, shall thereupon be entitled to and receive his or | 


her freedom.” 


The same provision is contained in the act for | 


the government of the Territory of Missouri, || 


passed June 4, 1812. In these acts the authority 


of Congress to exclude slaves as property from the | 


Territories was distinctly asserted; for, if Con- 
gress had thus the power to exclude them in part, 
itmight do so wholly. Its power of limitation 


upon the right was, if it saw fit to assert it, a | 


|| power of exclusion. 


Let it be further considered that this brief dis- 


cussion of this question is with reference to the || 
mode of trial invited by the minority of the com- | 


mittee, namely: ** by the common understanding 


of those who were to live under the Constitution, | 


and by the universal sentiment of the times.’’ 
Not only did Congress deny this traveling or 
vagrant right of property in slaves from the States 


between themselves. For example, the first act 


of the General Assembly of Virginia, at its ses- | 


sion in 1788, has the following provision: 

** It shall not be lawful to bring into this State, or to hold 
therein, any slave born out of the limits of the State.” 

An act of Delaware of the previous year pro- 
vided: 

“If any person shall, after the passing of this act, bring 
any negro or mulatto slave into this State, for sale or oth- 


erwise, the said negro js declared free to all intents and 
purposes.”’ 


At the same time, Maryland enacted a similar 


law. Even earlier than this, North Carolina for- 
| . ° 
| bade the introduction of slaves from other States, 


| 
| 
j 
j 
j 
| 


| be set free. 


|| under a penalty of £100; and followed it, in 1794, 


with a heart alive to the justice of emancipation, 
then in progress in the northern States, by pro- 


| into the Territories, but the States denied it as | 


viding further, that slaves brought from any of | 


them where slavery was being abolished, should 
But South Carolina led the way in 


| denying that a slave in one State was property in 


| another. In 1716, the introduction of a slave from 


| thirty pounds. 


| sale was again forbidden. 
|| law was limited to five years; but was again ex- 
|| tended in 1797, again in 1800, again in 1801, again 
in 1803, and once more in 1816. This last was || P 


|| inereased to £100. 


| is now asserted for it in the Territories? 





|, another colony was forbidden under a penalty of 
In the very year of making the | 


Constitution of the United States, the penalty was 


repealed in 1818; but in 1835 was applied to slaves 
from Maryland or Delaware, under a penalty of 
$1,000. Here, then, cotemporaneous with the 
Constitution, is found concurrent legislation in 
Delaware, Maryland, Virginia, North Carolina, 
and South Carolina, denying that property in 
slaves in one State was property in another. 


In 1792 the introduction and | 
The operation of the | 


| 
| 


| in the Territories by 
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stitution? And if the people inall the States 

the Territories—if the people everywhere 
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Sislation, 


_in spite of every human power, the Wanderi 


Jew of modern politics, that can never die? And 
if, thus, slavery as property is nationalized oat 
established, and set above men and al! possibi 
legislation, does it not then follow that the ioaie 
struggle for independence was a struggle, not for 
man, but for property? 

I have discussed, at some length, these several 
matters of complaint of the minority of the com. 
mittee, partly because it was due to the Subject 
but more, because if these several complaints ar, 
unfounded, then it follows that what is wantine 
the only thing wanting, to quiet discontents and 
reéstablish the family peace, is, to tell the simple 


| truth, that no one’s rights are to be wronged, and 


that Republican administration will follow the 





_ dence and peace. 


_good and wise examples of the best periods of 


our history. 

The minority of the committee has nothine 
more to complain of than this, except that it js 
claimed as the summary and result of the argu- 
ment, that the election of Mr. Lincoln to the Pres. 
idency was an act of the free States, with deliber- 
ated hostility to the South, on the sentiment of 
oppasition to slavery alone. These gentlemen 
seem to know but little of the motives of this con- 
test. Whether slavery should be extended into al! 
the Territories, and thus virtually exclude twenty 
million freemen—because, where slfvery exisis, 
free labor is virtually expelled—twenty million 
already ‘‘cribbed and confined’’ within one half 
the limit relatively now enjoyed by citizens of the 


| slave States, was, indeed, one great question. But 
it was a legitimate subject, just as the question of 


promoting and establishing slavery in the Terri- 
tories was equally insisted upon in the canvass in 


| the slave States. But this subject had practically 


been concluded by the election of 1856 and the 
progress of events in Kansas. 

But miscalled Democracy, under the adminis- 
trations of Pierce and Buchanan, was arraigned 
and brought to judgment for eight years of mis- 
government, peculation, and crime. It was much 
that it had sown dissensions by breaking down 
old compromises, which gave assurance of conti- 
The great crime against free 


| government in Kansas was not forgotten. |ts 


Where, then, was this wandering right of prop- | 
erty in slaves by the ** common understanding of | 


that time?’’ All this legislation, which was co- 
temporaneous with making the Constitution, puts 
itbeyond adoubt that, by the sense of these States, 
the right, whatever it was, was created by muni- 
cipal law, and limited to the territorial operation 
of the law. Whence, then, the sacred rightahat 
This 
was a subject of discussion in the Senate on the 
oth of February, 1850. On that occasion Mr. 
Clay said: 

‘* Now, really, I must say that the idea that, eo instanti, 
upon the consummation of the treaty with Mexico, the 
Constitution of the United States carried along with it the 
institution of slavery, is so irreconcilable with any compre- 
hension or reason that I possess, that I hardly know how 
to meet it. How can it be argued that the fifteen slave 
States carried into the Territory their institution of slavery, 
any more than it can be argued on the other side, that, 
by the operation of the same Constitution, fifteen States 
carried into the ceded Territories the principle of freedom 
which they, from policy, have chosen to adopt? the power, 
then, Mr. President, in ny opinion, does exist with Con- 


gress.”’ 

The argument of the minority of the commit- 
tee amounts to this: that the fathers meant to make 
slavery national, to invigorate it, and protect it, 
and perpetuate it. If they had meant this, they 
would have said eae the Constitution, for 
they were frank men. ill gentlemen argue, if 
all the States, where slavery now exists, should 


abolish it, that slavery would afterwards exist in 
‘| all the Territories by the naked force of the Con- | 





romises of retrenchment and economical admin- 
istration had resulted, ina season of profound 
peace and when no great public enterprises were 


| in progress, in expenses increased and doubled. 


The Treasury was made bankrupt. When ma- 
terial prosperity was at its height, year by year, 
the nation was plunging in debt. _Piratical enter- 
prises against Cuba and sister Republics, our 
neighbors, went abroad unchecked. ‘The national! 
name became their terror. Two hundred million 
dollars to buy Cuba into the Union, whether the 
people consented or not, as if the Queen of Spain 
might sell her people as cattle are sold in a mar- 
ket, making necessary new armies and greater 
navies to hold it in subjugation, and adding to the 
public burden, was in sight. Wherever Democ- 
racy was touched, it was found rotten to the core. 
But more than all was the deep conviction of a 


| conspiracy, wide-spread and criminal, fostered and 
| hatching and pervading all departments of the 


Government, having its head in the President’s 


| Cabinet, and having for its object the destruction 


of the Union. This moved the heart of northern 
men scarcely less than in the great States of Ken- 
tucky, Tennessee, and Virginia, where Bell led 
the cause of Union to victory. Such were some 
of the articles of impeachment tried in the late 
presidential election. The beneficial measures 0! 
the tariff, the Pacific railroad, and the homestead, 
were hardly Igss potent. These are issues that the 
presidential contest determined. 
Northern Democrais, who lately held our opin- 


ions and abandoned them, have been our chief 


accusers. Killing by damaging innuendoes 's 
kindred to ** damning with faint praise.”” They 
have called us Abolitionists, touched with an 
insane frenzy against the South. They have 
aided in spreading southern delusion, because you 
seemed to believe them,and took pleasure in being 
deluded. Men who do not know their own pri: 
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ciples, who throw their principles over their shoul- | 
ders as carelessly as a beggar does his wallet, | 
coing from congressional prohibition to compro- | 
mise, and next destroy compromises for popular 
sovereignty, and now abandon popular sover- 
eignty and put up compromises again, as if com- 
promises were to be put up and knocked down | 
like ten-pins; such men did not know, in Novem- 
ber last, in defending popular sovereignty, that it 
would now be turned off as carelessly as a found- 
ling—who do not know their own purposes— 
pretend to know best and tell you what our pur- 
poses are. These, the Cushings and Halletts and 
Buffalo platform builders, and all their tribe, who, 
when they turned to Democracy from Abolition, 
brought nothing but its fanaticism, are enemies | 
to the South in disguise, and will abandon you at 
the first temptation. Those who hold principles 
from expediency are without principle. Itis only 
those who hold fast to the covenants of the Con- 
stitution who are true friends both of North and 
South. 

The secession of South Carolina, Georgia, Flor- 





ida, Alabama, Mississippi, and Louisiana, does || 
| State to State, by land, by rivers, or by sea. Con- 


| 


not have root in any such motives, but in consid- 
erations that are incompatible with the Constitu- | 
tion and the Union. Therefore they wish to get 
out of the Union. Since nullification, South Car- 
olina had “eaten of the insane root,’’ and her 


po have become poisoned with hatred to the || 


nion. This is no recent infirmity; and the rea- 
sons stated by the minority of the committee, 
namely, apprehension of disturbance of the sub- 
ject of slavery in the States, and the recovery of 
fugitives, and the election even of a Republican 
President, have had nothing to do with it. In the 
convention that declared her late independence of 
the Union, and just after having completed the 
treasonable work, some of its leading gentlemen 
were frank to acknowledge it. Mr. Parker said: 

“It is no spasmodic effort that has come suddenly upon 
us, but it has been gradually culminating for a long series 
of years, until, at last, it has come to that point when we 
may say the matter is entirely right.’’ | 

Mr. Inglis was equally explicit: 

‘* As my friend [Mr. Parker] has said, most of us have had 
this matter under consideration for the last twenty years; | 
and I presume we have by this time arrived at a decision | 
upon the subject.” 

Her infuriated orator, Mr. Keirt, exclaimed: 

‘““T have been engaged in this movement ever since I 
entered political life.” 

Mr. Rhett, whose whole iife has been an ex- 
pression of hatred to the Union, followed: 


‘The secession of South Carolina is not an cvent of a 
day. It is not anything produced by Mr. Lincoln’s election, 
or by nou-execution of the fugitive slave law. It has been 
a matter which has been gathering head for thirty years.”’ 

The contagion of this bad example had long 
infected her sister States. 

Others sigh for cheap slaves, and reopening the 
African slave trade. This is not possible in the 
Union. Others have Utopian dreams of a wide- | 
spread military empire, embracing all the sunny | 
fields of Mexico and the tropics, dazzling with 
untold riches, and bringing the world to its feet. 
The curious, the idle, and the adventurous, have 
hopes of distant conquests and plunder. In the | 
Union none of these are possible. Then, too, dis- | 





| 
| 


| 


solution will open new fields of domestic enter- || 


prise and ambition. Many such motives and 
hopes, which singly would do no harm, are coop- | 
erating and pushing forward revolution. Thus, 
these States have thrown off authority and alle- 
giance. What cure is there for such malady but 
to destroy the Union? The Union is the evil com- 
plained of. This is the rationale of secession. But, 
in distempered times, the ** cruel and violent have 
sway.”’ I verily believe that even there, there is 
now a silent majority in whom the love of Union, 
with its precious freight of security, peace, hap- 
piness, glory, greatness, with rich traditions and 





majority will, in good time, reclaim them from 
revolution, and bring them home. 

We are now to consider what the exigency de- 
mands. The gentlemen of the minority of the 
committee assisted by their votes in tearing down 
the Missouri compromise of 1820, which limited 
the extension of slavery northward by the par- 
allel of 369 30’. It was done to remove the agi- 


auspicious hopes, is not yet expired, and that the 
| 


tation of slavery from Congress; —— peace to | only a law, and therefore subject to be repealed; || 
ious and im- || but to save it from ruthless hands, it was, at its || 


the country; to put an end to an inv 














solent distinction which denied them equality as 
States in the Confederacy. Now, at the end ofa 
half dozen years of faction and disorder and crime, 
they propose once more to give peace to the coun- 
try, and end slavery agitation in Congress, by 


crowding the limit of slavery northward by half || , uit) 
'| public confidence had invested them with, and 


a degree. They recommend that in the free ter- 
ritory acquired from Mexico, theslavery line shall | 
be extended still further north, to the northern 
boundary of New Mexico. In the territory south 
of this line, slavery is to be recognized as exist- 
ing. Congress shall not interfere with it. Jt shall 
be protected as property by all the departments | 
of the TerritorialGovernment. When admitted as | 
States, it shall be with or without slavery. In 
places under the exclusive jurisdiction of Con- 


| gress, it shall have no power to abolish it. Con- 
| gress shall not abolish it in the District of Colum- 


bia while it exists in Maryland and Virginia, nor 
without the consent of its inhabitants, nor with- 


| out just compensation. Congress shall never pro- | 


hibit officers of the Federal Government from 
bringing their slaves into the District. Congress 
shall not prohibit the transportation of slaves from 


gress shall provide by law for indemnity for fugi- 


States may sue and recover from the counties for 
the damages of rescue, with interest. 
shall not abolish or interfere with slavery in any 
of the States. 
shall be perpetual. If so much is granted, says 
the minority of the committee, ‘ harmony and 
peace will be restored to a our Union 
soon again be reconstructed on such a foundation 


be irrevocably written and established in the Con- 
stitution. This is proposed as a compromise. 


tents, is the recommendation of the minority. 


been founded in compromise. 
word compromise. It implies that there can be 
such things as trust and confidence. It shuts 
out the idea of unbrotherly strife. Occasions have 


tution has made no rule; or, if it has, in which 
there are honest disagreements about interpret- 
ing it, and then some just accommodation of it is 
better than blows. Such an instance occurred on 
the acquisition of Louisiana. It was probably true, 


the Constitution was made, it was not intended to 





| 


a for any further acquisition of territory. 
n some considerable part of Louisiana slavery 
then practically existed. It had been fixed and 
rooted there for three quarters of a century. But 
ittheoretically existedthere, every where, through- 
out the whole of the acquired territory, westward 
to the Stony mountains, and northward to the 
British line, by the operation of French law. 
Should this imperial domain, greater than Alex- 
| ander’s empire, become all slave territory, or 
_ should it all become free territory? The applica- 
| tion of any absolute rule would have made it all 
| 





either one or the other. Without entering into 
the dreary and angry controversy that then re- 
sulted from the Missouri compromise, it is enough 
that that memorable compromise and settlement, 
devised and imposed by the southern section, 
which is, by the act, concluded from denying its 
fairness, as it is concluded by subsequent events 
from alleging against the northern section a lack 
of fidelity in its execution, attempted then to set- 
tle the question of slavery in that whole territory 
forever, on the distinct ground that there then was 
no rule of just application to all of it, and that 


some equitable and peaceful compromise of. the | 
It has be- || 


| 
| 
| 
| dispute was the best adjustment of it. 
come the judgment of the generation that followed 
this settlement that some such accommodation of 
this perilous dispute, for the reason given, was 
| then eminently proper. 
| But the importance of this great event was not 
This 
compromise, like all compromises, implied good 
faith, imported that it was made and consented 
| to on the single security of the good faith of the 
| parties to it, that it should be religiously and 
| perpetually kept. It was, to be sure, in form, 


| so much in making it as in observing it. 


! 
} 
| 
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First, Keep Old Compromises— 


Mr. Pettit. 


tives whose recovery is obstructed. The United | 
Congress | 


All these articles of amendment || 


that it can never be shaken.’’ And all this is to || 


This, on full consideration of our present discon- | 


Through this whole debate the best hopes have | 
I like the friendly | 


risen, and may arise again, for which the Consti- || 


as the minority of the committee has said, when | 








Ho. or Reps. 





| very birth, baptized into the sacred name of com- 
promise,and put in ward of the public honor and 
affection tll it grew, as Mr. Polk expressed it in 
his Oregon message, ‘* into a sacredness akin to 
the Constitution.’’ The wretch who first stripped 
from compromises the security and sanctity Sea 


| taught that they were nothing but vulgar laws, 
| mere estates at will on the statutes, has spread 
more mischief and done more wrong to public 
' morals than all the common rogues that public 
justice has chastised into the public jails and pen- 
itentiaries. The confidence, the faith of the States 
in each other, is the only just assurance of affec- 
tion and peace; and the faith-breakers, the assas- 
' sins of compromises, are the enemies of both. 
'| The merit of all compromises, I repeat, is not in 
' making them, but in observing them. 
3efore making new compromises, let us begin 
| by keeping the old ones. After the work of 
making the Constitution was complete, George 
| Washington, president of the convention, wrote 
| a letter to the old Congress, **by unanimous order 
| of the convention,’’ in which he used this lan- 
| guage: 

“The Constitution which we now present is the result 
of a spirit of amity and of that mutual deference and con- 
| cession which the peculiarity of our political situation ren 
| dered indispensable. That it may promote the lasting 
welfare of that country so dear to us al}, aud secure her 
|| freedom and happiness, is our most ardent wish.” 
| Now, the Constitution of the United States isa 
|, bundle of compromises. It is a compromise, that 


} 


| the President elected by a constitutional majority le 
| shall be inducted into office by the consent of the ® 
| whole people, and exercise in their name the ex- 4 i 


ecutive power of the United States. It is a com- 
|| promise, that the wish of the people, expressed 
| [ the forms of election, shall be respected and 
| hovel It is a compromise, that the Constitu- 
| 


*e * iF : v 


| tion, and the laws of the United States made in 

ursuance thereof, shall be the supreme law of the 
-— anything in the constitution or laws of any 
|| State to the contrary notwithstanding. It is a 
compromise, that the President shall be the com- 
mander-in-chief of the Army and Navy. Itisa 

compromise, that no State shall enter into any 
|| treaty, alliance, or confederation, coin money, or. 
|| emit bills of credit. Itisa compromise, that no 
|| State shall, without the consent of Congress, la 
any imposts or duties on imports or exports. It 
is a compromise, that no State shall, without the 
consent of Congress, lay any duty of tonnage, 
keep troops or ships of war in time of peace, enter 
intoany agreement or compact with another State, 
or with a foreign Power, or engage in war. But 
the paramount compromise, and that which is the 
summary of all compromises, is the Union of 
these States, one and inseparable, now and for- 
ever. 
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|| Now, when I am invited to new compromises ™ 
by these gentlemen, I first ask, will you observe . 
|| these old compromises? aid the President in exe- te 
| cuting his office of preserving the Union and en- rf 





forcing the laws? frown on all wrongful interfer- 
ence with Federal authority in all the States? 
preserve and keep the public property? Because, | 
if you willnot do this, what assurance exists that 
you will keep the new compromise? And having ms 
made a new compromise, what assurance, then, 
| that you will not deny its obligation until you 
_ have exacted another? First, last, and all the 
| time, I stand by the sacred duty of obedience to 
| the Constitution and the laws. 
| What! Coercea State? No! Ina constitu- 
| tional sense, State authority is consistent with He 
Federal authority, and can never conflict with it. ‘ 
Each has its 

powers and function, divided from the other by 
a line. State and Federal authority move in con- ¥ 
|| centric orbits. Where one has power on a given 
|| subject, the other lacks the power. Federal sov- A 
ereignty is made by agrant of powers; State sov- | 
| ereignty in the exercise of reserved rights. Thus, 
| Congress may impose duties; a State cannot. So 
| that if duties are collected even in the name of a 

| State, it is yet not the State that does it, for such 

functions are denied to it, while the Constitution 
| lasts, but the act is a mere lawless usurpation of i 
| authority. Soin regard to forts, harbors, armies, i 


| . 
| treaties, alliances. States have no constitutional 


|| Each is independent of the other. 
| 


power over such subjects, and when attempted, 
their acts are merely nugatory. No! 
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not touch a State, acting asa State only can,“in 
its appointed province; but against all usurpation 
of Federal authority, no matter under what name 
disguised, the Constitution is emphatic, requires 
obedience from all of us, and the Executive ean 
make no distinction between the vulgar mail-rob- 
ber and other wrong-doers, no matter what their 
numbers, that cross its authority. 
discussing secession. That argument was long 
ago ended. Asaright granted by the Constitu- 
tion, it does not exist. The Articles of Confed- 
eration adopted by the old Congress of 1778 con- 
cluded with this compact: 

** The Articles nereof shal! be inviolably observed by the 
States we respectively represent, and the Union shail be 
perpetual.”’ 

When the Constitution came afterwards to be 
formed, it was ‘* in order to form a more perfect 


Union’’ than existed underthe Articles of Confed- | 


eration. Therefore, instead of providing for a dis- 
solution of the Union, provision was made for its 
amendment, but not for its destruction. But the 
asserted right of secession implies that they whose 
purpose it was to make a perpetual Union, pro- 
vided, by secession, the means of its overthrow, 
dependent, at any moment, on the caprice of any 
one of the thirty-four States. Secession is but 
another name for dissolution; and if now acknowl- 
edged asa right, the Union of the States is not 
worth preserving. 
ment is its own refutation, Secession, in the lan- 
guage of Mr. Madison, is ‘ ultra-constitutional 
and revolutionary,’’ and armed secession is trea- 


son. 


1 am not here || 


The statement of the argu- | 


First, Keep Old Compromises—Mr. Pettit. Ho. or Rups. 
| now proposed to amend it by those who begin | 


| recommendation inspire ? 
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by confessing that they have just escaped a laby- 
rinth of blunders. What confidence will such a 
Shall it be done as a 
compromise? It is pranans by those who have 
flagiuiously trampled compromises under foot as 


/a means of meeting the present exigency. No 
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Following the forms of the Constitution, Mr. || 


Lincoln has been elected to the Presidency. Now, | 


it is claimed by the minority of the committee, 
that unless slavery obtains new guarantees, some- 


i 
il 


1} 
it 


thing that it did not have before, and does not | 


have now, a dissolution of the Union is the rem- 
edy. This introduces Mexican manners into our 


In form, the Federal Government of Mexico is 
like our own; but, in fact, the minority, defeated 
at the ballot-box, takes arms in its hands and in- 
augurates revolution. Thus that unhappy coun- 


try has been tern by violent factions and wasted | 


by civil war. Shall we become Mexicans, or 
maintain the good old rule of bowing to the au- 


it 
} 


constitutional amendment can be proposed, and 


| meet the constitutional ratification of three fourths 
| of the States, in less than one or two years. This 
| will be too slow a remedy for the fast disease of 


revolution. And will not this at once involve all 
the States in a bitter political conflict, directed 
upon the disturbing question of slavery? Is it 
certain that a proposed amendment can be suc- 
cessful? And failing, will it not add to our embar- 
rassments? And even if it should be successful 
now, would it not set the pernicious example of 
occasioning new distractions, in order to make 
room for other amendments, and thus rob the Con- 
stitution of its principal merit—stability ? Under 
the Constitution, Congress may propose amend- 
ments when it shall deem them necessary. In my 
judgment, if my argument is worth anything, 
such a necessity does not exist. But, in addition 
to this, Congress, on the application of the Legis- 
latures of two thirds of the States, may calla con- 
vention for proposing amendments. While, then, 
I should cheerfully vote for such a convention 


from a sense of respect and duty on such appli- | 


cation of the Legislatures, I feel denied from con- 


| senting to propose amendments, unless upon my 


individual conviction that such amendments are 


|| necessary. 


The particular proposition to deny Congress 
authority, in the States, on this angry subject of 


| slavery, seems least important; because no one 


denies that such is now the constitutional rule: 
while the limitation of Federal authority on the 
subject, in places within the exclusive jurisdiction 


| of Congress, seems hardly more necessary; be- 
politics, and for the purpose of abandoning the || 
free spirit and early policy of the Government. || 


| 


| acceptable. 


thority of constitutional majorities, looking for | 


the security of every right to the abundant means 
and in the mode provided in the Constitution? 
The minority of the committee proposes, first, to 
abandon the compromise of the Union of the 
States, and then to reject the next greatest com- 
promise, the American principle of acknowledg- 
ing the supreme authority of the will of the ma- 
jority. Without these, republican government 
cannot exist. 

New guarantees to slavery! Twenty million 
people, proud and happy in their freedom, to 
enter into new covenants that slavery shall be 
spread and established, and perpetuated and de- 
fended, where it never was before, as the inexo- 
rable condition on which less than a half million 


masters will consent to have fellowship with them! || 
An institution which scorns the sacredaffectionsof || the present States on the sub 
family and home! asif it had not already guaran- || 


teesenough, in a representation here equal to three 
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cause, as no offensive use of it has been made dur- | 


ing the long strife in which this topic has been 
involved, it is hardly likely that it will be at- 
tempted at any other time. But all the proposi- 
tions of the minority of the committee are un- 
The transit right through the free 
States. compels a surrender of State rights, while 


| it multiplies occasions for complaint and dispute. 


The right of the Federal Government to bring suit 
. . . 5 
against the counties for fugitives whose return has 
been obstructed involves, besides its inherent in- 
justice, a constant conflict of authority between 
the State and Federal Governments; while its 
principal proposition of recognizing constitution- 


_ally the existence of slavery throughout New | 


Mexico, without any authority of Congress to 
interfere with it, and with no authority over the 


|| subject in the Territories, except to protect it as 


property, is itself a constitutional creation of sla- 
very, utterly opposed to the theory of the Con- 
stitution, an outrage upon the people of New 
Mexico, now assured by treaty against the exer- 
cise of such an act of arbitrary authority, and at 
war with the just and humane sentiments of our 
whole people. At least, if it be necessary, by 
new accommodations, to end an apparent war of 
ject of slavery, it 
ought least of all to be at the expense of the 
simple, distant, and strange people of New Mex- 


million of our people, in our arms and wealth and || ico, torn by us from the federation of Mexico 


strength, to take back their flying fugitives, and 
our irrevocable obiigation to take sides in every 
insurrectionary quarrel with the master against 
the slave, New guarantees to slavery! Not now, 
when Turk and Russian are ashamed of slavery. 
But when Star Chamber and Inquisition are te- 
established, and the Bastile is populous again 
with prey,and another long, dark night of des- 
potism creeps upon the earth, then will be the fit 
time for new guarantees to this inexcusable wrong. 

How is it, when secession is made debatable 
ground, and so many southern States assert it as 


a constitutional right, that the minority of the | 


committee fail, by a proposed amendment, to pro- 
vide against this real danger, when it is watchful 
to secure the authority of Congress against in- 
terfering with siavery in the States, about which 
there is no difference of opinion? Butought any 
amendments to the Constitution to be made? ‘The 
experience of seventy years shows that it was 
made by men who never made mistakes. 
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It is || 


against its will, and reduced from its condition of 


sovereignty to the narrow privileges of a territo- 
rial government. 

The majority of the committee has proposed 
measures which, too, by some, are called com- 

romises. I do not here propose to accept or re- 
ject them, together or in detail, but only to reject 
them all in the character of compromise. I prefer 
looking at them as independent propositions, to 
be judged by their own intrinsic merit, and sepa- 
rate from surroundingcircumstances. The amend- 
ment of the fugitive slave law I accept heartily, 
not as the best law on the subject, or such a law 
as should be made, but as a beneficial amendment 
of the former law, and all that now can be ob- 
tained; giving, at least, the security of a trial to 


|| the fugitive whose liberty is impeached, though 
|| ina foreign jurisdiction, and robbing the criminal 
|, race of kidnappers of the facilities long enjoyed, 
|| by which their occupation has thrived. ; 

The bill allowing the people of New Mexico | 


TT | 














ee 


to hold a convention and adopt a constityt) 

preparatory to admission into the Union ».. 
State, has my reluctant concurrence, Under ¢) 

Constitution, the admission of a new State see; “ 
to depend on the questions of numbers and “sa 
and ability to maintain independent representatiy : 
government. New Mexico, almost, by its p; 
ent boundaries, was, before our acquisition 4 
a State in the federal system of Mexico. ),. 
we have admitted in the act of 1850, fixing ¢), 
boundary of the State of Texas. Most of it 
present population was there at the time of jt, 
conquest. Its people is homogeneous in rao, 
language, religion, and manners. It has now 
practically, the population (ninety-three thoy! 
sand) which, if admitted, would-entitle it to 
member of Congress. The bill does not Propose 
to compel it to come in, but only to allow the peo- 
pie to decide the question on its own sense of 
ability to maintain the expenses of separate goy. 
ernment, and the question of admission will they 
be determined by the next Congress. This only 
leaves room for inquiry as to the fitness of the 
people for the task of representative government. 
and even here, whatever may be our individual 
opinions, and that education both in the maxims 
and habit of government is first indispensa\yle 
yet we are concluded in the inquiry by the stipu- 
lations of the treaty of Guadalupe-Hidalgo, which 
compels us to regard them, in respect to all rights 
of social, religious, and political liberty, as jf 
they were so many citizens of Massachusetts, 


n 
1 as q 


_ Ohio, or Missouri. The ninth article of the treaty 


is as follows: 
‘¢ Mexicans, who in the Territories aforesaid shall not 


| preserve the character of citizens of the American Repub- 


lie, conformably with what is stipulated in the preceding 
article, shall be incorporated into the Union of the United 
States, and be admitted at the proper time, to be judged of 


| by the Congress of the United States, to the enjoyment of 
| all the rights of citizens of the United States, according w 


the principles of the Constitution ; and, in the meantime, 
shall be maintained and protected in the free enjoyment of 
their liberty and property, and secured in the free exercise 
of their religion without restriction.”? 

In the spirit of this stipulation, I have voted, 
during the present week, against a territorial bill 
which dismembered New Mexico, and removed 
thousands of its people into another jurisdiction, 
because I deemed it in conflict with the sacred 
engagement of this treaty. In the same spirit, if 
there were no other reason, I now refuse utterly 
to consent, by my agency, to plant slavery there 
as an act of arbitrary power, and against its will. 
In the same spirit I yield again, but not without 
distrust, to place its people in full enjoyment of 
all the rights and privileges which would be will- 
ingly accorded if they were a people of any other 
Territory, of our own stock and kindred. 

Nor do I conceal the gratifying assurance that 
this result wili contribute more than anything 
else to put at rest the long controversy in regard to 
slavery in the Territories. Besides, I feel, and 
do not wish our southern friends to be in doubt 
as to what we do feel will be the certain result, 
from the character, habits, and manners of the 
people, its peculiar industry, which limits ail 
cultivation into the narrow, irrigated valleys of the 
Pecos and Rio Grande, and leaves what litile else 
is fit for anything only suitable for herdsmen of 
cattle and sheep, denying altogether safe and 
profitable employment of slave labor, the isolation 
of the Territury, and other physical obstacles to 
the establishment and permanency of slavery, that 
it will never become fixed there as an institution 
of that people. Two Democratic Administrations 
have lent to the cause of slavery in New Mexico 
the aid and encouragement of all official appliances, 
with the meager result of less than a dozen slave 
inhabitants, among a hundred thousand people, 
scattered over its whole large territory. New 
Mexico is worth nothing to the cause of slavery, 
except as giving it security, when other regions 
of Mexico south of it shall be acquired, and 
slavery fixed there. ; 

If I'am correct in believing that the evils that 
threaten us now have grown from distempered 
judgments in North and South of their respectve 


‘feelings to each other, and from ignorance 0! 


much good willand hearty and fraternal fe: ling 
they really have for each other, what is wanting 
now is to bring them face to face, and to know 
each other as they are. If this is so, then no mend- 
ing or patching of the Constitution is necessary. 
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The old Constitution, which has been good enough 
for three generations of prosperous and happy 
eople,is good enough for their children. he 
alon of all the States,from ocean to ocean, and 
from the Gulf to the frozen North, with all its 
rich property of lands and lakes and rivers, and 
yastures and meadows, and tilled fields and pleas- 
ing landscapes, with its hives of busy and happy 
eople, in the midst of the arts and comforts and 
uxury of cultivated life—the Union of all these, 
which nature first married, and which art has 
strengthened by its reticulation of telegraphs and 
canals and railroads, which have become new 
veins and arteries of the system—this old Union 
of them all is none too great for free government 
to have elbow-room in, and yet good enough, as 
it has been from the beginning, for maintaining 
right and justice everywhere, and upholding the 
virtues of a free and Christian Commonwealth. 
My whole faith is summed up in Tue Constitu- 
TION AND UNION AS THEY ARE. 

Just now, the aim must be to loosén the Gov- 
ernment from the folds of the criminal conspiracy 
which hasembraced it. But after that, after Abra- 
ham Lincoln’s oath of office to observe the Consti- 
tution, and see that all laws made in pursuance of it 
are faithfully obeyed, are auspices of better and 
wiser judgments, and, hence, renewed fraternal 
feeling, wiser, safer, and more honest public pol- 
icy, and our national name more honored, as it 
is greatly honored now, throughout the whole 
earth. 


STATE OF THE UNION. 


SPEECH OF HON. E.BABBITT, 
OF PENNSYLVANIA. 


In tHe House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
February 27, 1861. 


The House having under consideration the report from 
the select committee of thirty-three— 


Mr. BABBITT said: 

Mr. Speaker: In regard to our nation and its 
Government, we have failen on evil times, and 
seem rapidly approaching an era in our history 
fraught with wide disaster. Six States of the 
Union have gone out of it, so far as they can go 
by paper declaration, by rebellion against its 
Government, and making war upon it. Leaders 
in secession movements in other States allege that 
they will follow, unless certain large concessions 
are made to the institution of slavery, and addi- 
tional guarantees given for its support and exten- 
sion. ‘These cannot be made or given; and thus 
this model Republic of the universe, long, and, 
till lately, the pride of all American hearts and 
the admiration of the civilized world, seems ready 
to totter into ruins. Secessionists in the slave 
States allege that the property of their peculiar 
institution is not sufficiently protected; that they 
have suffered great wrongs in regard to it; and 
that the accession of Republicans to power will 
render it insecure, and for remedy whereof, 
strange as it may seem, they propose to under- 
mine the foundation of this great Union, planned 
by the wisdom, defended by the valor, and sus- 
tained by the virtue of our fathers, and by them 
deemed indispensable to the security ofall sections 
of it. Because, in the estimation of these seces- 
sionists, a peculiar kind of eres is not as 
strongly protected as it should be, they are ready 
to venture on a perilous attempt at a desperate 
remedy, no less than that of causing the grand 
and beautiful structure of our Union, which, for 
near a century, has been the palladium of our 
security, to full to the earth, and in its stead, as 
an inevitable consequence which is already be- 
ginning to develop itself in the cotton States, 
establish that kind of security which exists in 
the South American Republics; where dictators 
and brigands, calling themselves presidents and 
generals, issue their periodical pronunciamientos, 
changfng with almost every change of the moon, 
and fight against each other for supremacy; sup- 
porting themselves and armies by forced loans 
and contributions extorted at the point of the bay- 
onet, or by the terror@of proscription, from a 
tyrant-ridden and ruined people. 

Now, sir, on the other hand, the free States 
believe that their riglits in the Union have been 
greatiy aggressed upon by the so-called Demo- 
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cratic party of the slave States; that party which | 
has had the General Government in its control | 
for near half a century, and, 7 the permission of | 
a weak-kneed, meek, and su 

Democracy, has used its high powers for pur- | 
poses of aggression, as well as for the enlarge- | 
ment of the borders of slavery, in which it has | 
been strikingly successful. But, notwithstanding | 
this, the northern States propose nq such disas- 


trous and desperately wicked remedy as a destruc- || 


tion of the Union. They would not, for wrongs | 
tenfold greater than the seceding States allege | 
they have suffered, resort to the infernal expedient 
of overthrowing the freest, most prosperous, pow- 
erful,and glorious govermental organization with 
which God ever blessed mankind; under which 
the rights of person and property—of the white | 
man—are better protected and secured than in i 
otherGovernmentuponearth. The North, though 
in its estimation suffering wrongs, desires to seek 
its redress in the Union, and through the means 
which the Constitution framed by the wisdom 
of our fathers has provided. They will seek 
redress in no other way. 


| 
servient northern || 


When, Mr. Speaker, some great mischief has | 


been done or is threatened, and remedial or pre- 
ventive justice is sought ina court of equity, and it 


becomes necessary to ascertain whoare the wrong- | 
doers, some members of the court occupy the po- | 


sition of judges; and others that of advocates, who 
do the speaking. Now, sir, this great case has been 
for months on hearing before this august oneyy 
tribunal, and I having failed, till now, in luck 
to obtain the floor, for which so many were con- 


tending, have, rather by compulsion than choice, | 


sat as judge here, and silently listened while others 
adduced the evidence and pleaded the cause before 


me. And I have, sir, during all the long time this | 


case has been on hearing, endeavored with atten- 
tion, candor, and impartiality, to listen to the facts 


specially to all adduced by the advocates who | 


would justify, excuse, or extenuate, those who || fered with the slave owner when taking his fugi- 


look with favor toadissolution of the Union, either | 


as consummated or threatened, as a remedy for 


the grievances alleged. Endeavoring to divest | 


myself of all preconceived opinions respecting the 
existence of such grievances, I have listened with 


care to all the evidence which any one has pro- || 


duced of their existence and extent; and now, as 


a judge summing up the testimony, | am con- | 


strained in justice and candor to say that, though 


the charges of grievous wrongs suffered by the | 


South, for which no adequate redress can be ob- 


tained inside the Union and under the Constitu- | 
tion, have been portrayed and elaborated with | 
greatand moving eloquence and ability, and often 


with an intensity of fierceness, which seemed to || 


border on madness, yet I have not been able to | 


discover one particle of evidence, direct or circum- 
stantial, by any one adduced, of the existence of 


any wrongs but such as are inseparable from | 


human nature and human society, and are “dail 
committed, and constantly redressed in the ordi- 


nary courts of justice, in every northern State of | 
These southern advocates seem, in | 


the Union. 
this great case, to forget that to draw up an indict- 
ment, setting forth in law phrase that the North, 


not having the fear of God before its eyes, and | 


being seduced by the instigations of the Devil, has 
committed great and wicked aggressions and hor- 
rible atrocities against the rights and peace and 
dignity of the South, is one thing, and quite an 


easy thing to do; but to find evidence to support | 
the charges is another and quite different matter, | 


and often much more difficult todo. The indict- 
mentsare well drawn and well read,and the charges 
strong enough; but when the advocates are asked 
for the evidence to support them, they seem amazed 
that such a thing as proof should be thought ne- 
cessary, and, pointing to their indictments, ask 
**Do you not see it there?”’ 

Mr. Speaker, I hesitate not to declare, in the 
face of this Congress and nation, that there ex- 
ists no proof whatever of any aggression by this 
Government upon any—not even the smallest— 
right of any southern State; and that there exists 
no evidence whatever of any such aggression on 


the partof any State of the North, as would war- | 


rant even a passing thought of resorting to the 
extraordinar and disastrous expedient of a dis- 
solution of the Union; and none for which there 
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is not ample remedy and relief in the Union, and 
under the Constitution. Some States, in their 
anxiety to protect their free black citizens from 
being kidnapped—a crime of no uncommon occur- 
rence—or in retaliation for acts passed by South 
Carolina and some other southern States, palpa- 
bly violative of the constitutional rights of north- 
ern citizens, may have passed laws which impinge 
somewhat upon the rights of the slaveholder, 
under the fugitive slave law. It has been charged 
a hundred times over that Pennsylvania has done 
so; but | know what the law of Pennsylvania is, 
in this respect, and know that the charge is not 
It may be equally false in regard to other 
States, or it may not; I have not taken time to 
examine them, well knowing how capable the 
Representatives of the other accused States are of 
expounding and defending their own laws. But, 
however this may be, every tyro of the law knows 
that all such acts are, so far as they may impinge 
on a law of Congress enacted in pursuance of the 
Constitution,as mere blank paper, and will be so 
declared by any and every court in the North, 
whenever and wherever the question may be 
raised. Very different, however, is the case in 
South Carolina, where long ago they perempto- 


| rily refused to permit the question to be brought 


before any court. And moreover, most of these 
supposed infringing laws, which constitute nearly 
the whole ground on which secessionists attemp* 
to justify their action, were passed long before 
the Republican party had an existence; and neves 
were they thought of sufficient consequence tc 
cause even an Official application to the severa, 
Legislatures for their repeal, till political power 
was found to be passing out of the hands of those 
who had long wielded it corruptly, and are now 
secessionists; and then it is that they suddenly 
become of sufficient magnitude in their newly- 


|| opened eyes to justify an immediate dissolution 
and arguments adduced; and particularly and || 


of the Union. 
Mobs at the North, it is alleged, have inter- 


tive back to servitude. In some instances this 
may be true. It would be wonderful if it were 
not so, for wherever the sympathies which God 


| has put in Pape et man are allowed free play, 


there they will move for freedom. But against 
all this the law has made ample provision. It in- 
flicts severe penalties and heavy damages on all 
who aid, or abet, or relieve, the escaping fugitive; 
and many have suffered the penalties and paid the 
damages thus inflicted. Mobs frequently, more 
frequently at the South than in the North, at- 
tempt, in a summary way, to redress imaginary 
wrongs. But never, till the recently discomfited 
corrupt party was invited to retire from power, 
was it thought sufficient cause for a dissolution 
of the Union. The sympathies of the North in 


| favor of freedom and against slavery, and a sup- 


posed hatred of slaveholders, are relied upon as 

sufficient cause for the disruption ef the Govern- 
ment. That all intelligent northern men, who 

have hearts in the right place, and whose minds 

are unbiased by interest or unperverted by preju- 
dice, believe slavery to be a moral, social, and polit- 
ical evil, is true. It is a belief which fire, hot as 
that which burnt the Christian martyrs, can never 
burn out of them. It is the belief which Wash- 
ington, Jefferson, Patrick Henry, and a host of 
other conscientious and distinguished southern 
men of the revolutionary era, entertained, as their 
recorded opinions prove. It is the belief enter- 
tained by all the leading minds, whether of the 
North or the South, which controlled our Revolu- 
tion and formed our Constitution, and the belief 
in which they abode till the days of their respect- 
ive deaths. It is the belief which is now enter- 
tained by the whole civilized world, outside of 
slave States. 

It seems to be taken for granted by southern 
men, that the belief in the wrongs and evils of 
slavery, and opposition to its extension, isa mat- 
ter of recent date, brought about by the persever- 
ing agitations of ultra Abolitionists. Nothing can 
be further from the fact; no idea more utterly un- 
founded. The belief preceded, by long and many 
years, the agitations of modern Abolitionism; and 
was,if possible, more universal prior to them than 
since. Though, in the days of our Revolution 
and the formation of our Constitution, slavery 
existed in nearly all the States, yet it was univer- 
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sally considered an evil and a wrong, to be got || derous design of freezing to death the whole race | 


of er gees on the one hand, or of roasting them 
to death on the other. 


. . . | 
There is, and ever must be, an irrepressible | 


rid of as soon as practicable, and to be no further 
extended. Our Declaration of Independence, the 
ordinance of 1787, and the whole history of the 
times, prove this, It is the contrary ide 
dogma that slavery is right, and a blessing to both 
master and slave—that is of recent date, and ob- 
tains credence nowhere outside of the slave States, 
where cupidity alone sustains it. 

The supposed hatred of slaveholders by north- 
ern people isan entire misapprehension. Though 
we do not like the institution of slavery, we can 
readily understand the difficulties in the way of 
its speedy abolition; and we entertain no senti- 
ments akin to ill will towards the man whose lot 
may be cast in the midst of it, and who, there- 
fore, adopts it. Let the owner of a hundred slaves 
but come among us; let him come into the district 
I represent, the most intensely Republican one of 
the State of Pennsylvania; let him come to my 
home, and see if itis notso. If he, conducting 
himself with civility, is anywhere received in any 
other manner than that of marked cordiality and 
warm-hearted hospitality, | will agree to forfeit 
my head. He may, if he choose, call meetings, 
and advocate before them the blessings of slavery, 
and show up the eviis of the free-labor system. 


He may contend, as have heard learned and elo- || 


quent southern men do, that the northern free 


“a—the | 


laborer is more oppressed by the capitalist than | 
the southern siave by his master; that his condi- | 


tion is far harder; that the free-labor system has 
proved a failure, and is inconsistent with a re- 
publican form of government; that the true nor- 
mal and happiest condition of mankind, in which 
man can attain to the highest type of civilization, 
is that of master and slave. tr he has ability, I 


will guaranty to him an intelligent audience, and | 


a respectful, attenuve hearing everywhere. Our 
freemen have no fears in regard to the promulga- 


tion of error whiie reason is left free to combat it. | 


i wish | could as truthfully say as much in regard 
to the favorable reception and hearing thata north- 
ern citizen would be likely to receive in a south- 
ern State. I speak not of addresses to slaves, or 


of the national policy of the Republican party. 
Scraps, wrenched from the context of philo- 


sophical suggestions of distinguished Republicans | 
—uas ** the irrepressible conflict,” “ the Union can- | 


not exist half slave and half free’’—are produced 
as indubitable evidence of the party’s intent to 
overthrow, by violence, the institution of slavery 
in the slave States, at whatever cost of treasure 
and blood; and volumes of impassioned and fren- 
zied declamation have been poured forth, exhib- 
iting, in startling colors, the damning atrocity of 
the intent, and the direful calamities which would 
attend the attempt at its consummation. And all 
this, notwithstanding the thousand-times repeated 
authoritative denial in the platform of the party, 
by all its speakers and writers, of any intent to 
interfere with slavery in the slave States, and of 
all constitutional power to do so. 

jut what do those scraps amount to, as mat- 
ters of evidence of intent, supposing them to be 
indorsed by the entire party? They exhibit no 
evidence of any intent whatever, but merely of an 
opinion that certain effects will follow the exist- 
ence, real or supposed, of certain causes. Thus, 
an irrepressible conflict may exist between two 
rreat manufacturing establishments, or two great 
ts of railroad; but an opinion expressed that 
the one will extinguish the other, would be no 
evidence of an intent to destroy either of them. 
Ali nature is full of irrepressible conflicts. A con- 
flict has existed between the centrifugal and cen- 
tripetal forces which hold this earth in its orbit, 
and impel its swift course in a great circle round 
the sun, since the morning of the first day—the 
day when God said, ** Let there be light, and there 
was light.’’? Certain philosophers have held that 
the centrifugal force is the stronger, and the earth, 
in consequence, is gradyally receding from the 
sun; others have held the centripetal to be the 
stronger, and therefore that the earth is gradually 
approaching the sun; and that, consequently, in 
time, the elements will melt with fervent heat, 
and the earth be drawn down, in a melted mass, 
upon the sun’s surface. But! believe it was never 
seriously alleged that either sect of thase philos- 
ophers were rightfully chargeable with a mur- 
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indelible conviction of a right to be free, which 


| publican party, had anything more to do with 
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conflict between freedom and slavery; for it is the 
result of the laws of nature by and through which 
God governs the universe. It is the result of an 


God has wraten on the soul of every human crea- 
ture. Neither Sewarp, nor Lincoln, nor the Re- 


making or maintaining it, than they had to do 
with the making and maintaining of those forces 


which hold this earth and all the heavenly bodies || 
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in their respective orbits. Whether, in the conflict 
between slavery and freedom, the one willever ex- 
tinguish the other, is probably a matter of conjec- 
ture only,and depends upon the question of how far 


| an advancing civilization and enlightened Christ- 


ianity may hereafter influence the hearts of the 
dominant race in those regions where slavery now 
exists. However this may be, Republicans are 
willing, so far as political action is concerned, to 
leave the question of slavery’s continuance or ex- 


| tinction in the slave States where the Constitution 








leaves it—with those States themselves. But if a 
severance of the Union—which those States are 
so fond of threatening—should be consummated, 
then I tell them, and forewarn them, that no 
power on earth could prevent the extinction of 
slavery in all those States in a very short period. 
We render back your fugitives now, though in 
violation of the sympathies of the northern heart, 
because it is so provided in the Constitution 
which our fathers and your fathers made; and we 
will not violate that compact. Buy if, by your 
act, you destroy it, as you threaten, by a sever- 
ance of the Union, then the last fugitive has been 
rendered back, and no slave worth owning can 
be kept a year within two hundred miles of the 
dividing line. No treaty for rendition could ever 
be made, come what might. No northern states- 
man, under any circumstances, would dare to 
propose such a thing. Nothing but our reverence 


| for the unbroken Constitution and Union can 
in their hearing, but to white men, on the subject || ] 


secure the rendition of your slaves. 

But it is declared that slaves are property, and 
that Republicans, in seeking to exclude slavery 
from the Territories, are treating their southern 
brethren as not possessing an equal right with 
themselves to take their property of all kinds there; 
that this is treating them as not being our equals 
in right, and thus Leouiting them; and it is vehe- 
mently declared that they will all suffer death 
before degradation. Now, al! this wordy heroism 
is expended on a purely imaginary inequality. 
Admitting, for the sake of argument, slaves to be 
property—which they are not, except in a local 
and limited manner inside of the State whose laws 


| make them so—it is sufficient answer, that, in ex- 


cluding southern men from taking slaves into the 
Terrjtories, we would also exclude ourselves from 
doing it; thus placing both parties on a perfect 
equality of rights. Is it replied that northern men 
have no slaves to take there? Very well; just such 
is the case with an overwhelming majority of all 
the inhabitants of the southern States. The census 
shows that not one in thirty of them owns a slave 
at all. And thusa vast majority of all who would 
be likely to want to emigrate to the Territories, 
would, in order to takea slave along, have to buy 
him in the slave market. But northern men have 
an equal right, if there be any right about it, to 
purchase slaves and take them to the Territories 
and make profit from their labor. Butin exclud- 
ing slavery, they would exclude themselves from 
doing this, and thus place all on a perfect equality. 
It is said there exists a constitutional guarantee 
or right to take slaves into the Territories, and 
that, in seeking to exclude them, we scek to vio- 
late the Constitution. If such guarantee exists, 
it must be in the text of that governmental com- 
act. But though thousands, of late, have anx- 
10usly sought for it there, no one has been able 
to place his finger on it. It is very certain that 
the men who formed that Constitution thought 
there was no such guarantee init. For they, with 
an oath to support it still fresh upon their lips, 
reénacted the celebrated ordinance of 1787, by 
which they excluded slavery from every foot of 
territory which the Union then owned, or ex- 
pected ever to own; for the doctrine of the ‘* man- 


a 
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ifest destiny”? of annexing all creation for—jt 
would seem by recent secessions—the mere pur- 
pose of severing*it again, had not then been inay. 
gurated. 

Thus I have shown that there is nothing jn the 
allegation, that by excluding slavery from the 
Territories we would establish an inequality of 
rights between the Northand the South. But on 
the other hand I say, that the southern design to 
Africanize the Territories by forcing slavery into 
them, is as effectually to exclude the free laborers 
of the North from them as would be a provision 
in the Constitution that they should never oo 
there; because slave labor is found to degrade the 
free laborer in his social pusition, wherever the 
two exist together and slave laborers are any- 
wise numerous; and because freemen cannot en- 
joy life and expand in mint. and improve their 
knowledge of men and things without an enlarged 
and liberal freedom of speech and of the press, 
They have been trained uy in the use of the largest 
freedom in this respect, and it has become ag pe- 
cessary to them as their daily bread. But alj 
slaveholders, with united voice, insist that this 
cannot be allowed in a slave State; that no such 
discussions of the naturaiand social right of man, 
as freemen are in the constant habit of entertain. 
ing—and think them harmless, and consider them 
beneficial—can there be allowed at all. They aye 
considered incendiary, and must be suppressed 
by heavy penalties of law, or by the stronger and 
more vindictive arm of the mob, 

Now, the northern free laborer cannot, at all 
times, keep a lock upon his mind, a bridle in his 
mouth, and fetters on his pen. He must think and 
speak and write what he thinks with freedom, and 
therefore cannot live in a slave State with the ter- 
rors of lynch law constantly in his view. And, 
therefore, to admit slavery into the Territories is 
to exclude the white free laborer from them. And 
why should our southern brethren desire to do 
this? With about one third ofthe population, they 
have about two thirds of the area of the organized 
States of this Union. And when we take into con- 
sideration the superior fertility of its soil, and 
mildness of its climate, it is, I dowbt not, capable 
of sustaining a population at least fourfold more 
numerous than that which the present area of the 
free States can support. Indeed, | have heard a 
distinguished member of Congress from the South 
aver, that the area of the organized slave States 
was capable, in addition to its present population, 
of sustaining the entire population of Europe;and 
I believe it is so. And only the other day, the 
able and eloquent chairman of the committee of 
thirty-three, demonstrated on the floor of the 
House, from which apparent demonstration there 
was no dissenting voice, that properly to cultivate 
the State of Texas up to its full capacity for pro- 
duction would require seventy-five million slaves. 
Here, then, is room enough for slave labor. But 
free labor has not room enough; it needs more 
scope and breadth. Why then, eh, why, will our 
southern brethren try to shutus in on every side? 
Why, when they now have so much more land 
than they can possibly cultivate for two centuries 
to come, will they not allow to the free laborer a 
small sunny spot south of 36° 30', where, if the 
fancy takes him, he may literally sit beneath his 
own vine and fig tree, where the fig tree can grow‘ 
Why wish to press him northward, beyond the 
line of annual six months’ snows and ice? The 
allegation that a white man cannot labor in the 
South is a flimsy, false pretense, invented by lazy 
white men as an excuse for whipping labor out 0! 
the naturally still more indolent negro. White 
men labor and thrive in southern Italy, Greece, 
and Spain—where flourish the fig and the orange— 
where the flowers ever bloom; where, though in 
notas low asouthern latitude, the climate and pro- 
ductions are far more southern than those of our 
most southern Territory The hardy American 
descendant of the Anglo-Saxon can live and labor 
wherever mortal man, of any race, can do so. And 
thousands of them have lived and labored in every 
southern State of the Union. And it is the blight 
of slavery, and not of the climate, that drives 
them thence. It is tru@ that if they were to a 
tempt to labor in the rice swamps of South Caro- 

lina, a considerable percentage of them might die 
before becoming acclimated; but not greater than 
it would be of the black race, transported thither 
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from the hill country of Virginia. And it would | 
be the swamp miasma, and not the heat of the cli- | 
mate, that would be deleterious to life in either | 
case. z a 

My district, Mr. Speaker, is located in north- | 
western Pennsylvania, on the northern frontier of 
the Union. Thirty miles of lake separates it from | 
Queen Victoria’s Canadian domain. @If we start 
from this frontier and travel south, about one hun- 
dred and fifty miles will bring us to the land of the 
negro slave. Still moving south for a thousand 
miles, bating some-mountain region, we will pass 
over a wide land, fertile and sunny, but sparse! 
populated, and not cultivated up to one twentiet 
part of its capacity for production; still the land 
of the negro Slave. Stretching far, far away, on 
our right and on our left, as we pass on, is still 
the mild climate, the fertile soil, and thinly pop- 
ulated land of the slave. Now, let us return. We 
come to the one hundred and fifty miles allowed 
to the free laborer, looking as though it was 
squeezed back against the Canadian frontier. Let 
us pass over it. We find it densely populated, 
mainly with a rural people. Thickly planted, 
each on its own few acres, we behold the unpre- | 
tentious, but neat and comfortable, dwellings of | 
free laboring farmers, with as many tradesmen, 
manufacturers, and mechanics, mostly located in 
the villages, as the wants of the region require. 
And here we behold the free laboring man—the 
peer of orony other man—proudly and joyously | 
earning his bread by the sweat of his face. In 
willing obedience to the first command of God to 
man, he is also multiplying. But his land will not 
expand in proportion; and, therefore, he wants 
more room whereon to labor. His arm isstrong, 
his will is good, to guide the plow, to ply the hoe, 
to herd his flocks, to wield the hammer, drive the 
saw, or push the plane; but he wants more room, 
and must have it. The young ‘mother, as she 
presses to her bosom her first-born son, the pride 
of her eyes and joy of her heart, knows that, like 
all his fathers before him, he is born to labor, and, 
like them, will labor, with a strong arm and glad 
heart. But she knows there is not room for his 
labor in the land of his birth. Sadly but hope- 
fully she looks to the Territorics of the West and 
Southwest, and says, in her heart, there is a re- 
gion provided by God for miy son to labor in, 
where there is room enough. And there she ex- 

»ects him to labor side by side with his peer, where 
Sle is honorable and idleness disreputable, be- 
cause there all freemen will labor. She would 
despise herself for being the means, in the hand of 
God, of bringing him into the world if she thought 
he would have to labor beside the lash-driven 
slave, with a lock upon his lips. She will never 
agree, if truckling men would, that these Territo- 
ries shall be covered and cursed with the blight 
of African slavery. Does it not, I ask, better com- 
port with truth, to say that free labor is aggressed 
upon rather than that itis aggressive? It certainly 
does; for such is, and for a long series of years 
has been, the truth of the controversy. 

I allege, and defy successful refutation, that no 
unprejudiced, disinterested, and intelligent mind, 
can ciosely study the history of our governmental 
organization, and its continuance through its 
purest and best years, in connection with the 
recorded views of the great leading minds which 
then controlled its destinies, without being irresist- 
a drawn to the conclusion that slavery, though 
it then existed in nearly all the States, was every- 
where believed to be a great moral, social, and 
political evil, which ought to be abolished; and 
which it was then expected and believed would 
be abolished, certainly and as soon as with a due 
regard to public safety it could be done; and that 
it was never intended that it should be extended 
in any direction, or any more slave States ad- 
mitted. Our Constitution undoubtedly received 
its sanction under this view, and therefore con- 
tains some things which under the view of a pos- 
sible slavery extension would not have been ad- 
mitted into it; particularly the three-fifths slave 
representation. But, subsequently, under other 
less virtuous and more mercenary influences, large 
amounts of slave territory have been added, and 
seven new slave States admitted contrary to the 
original intent. And now all this vast region is 
nevertheless, in liberality, by Republicans ac- 
corded to siavery. They seek not to disturb it 
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| in the States, old or new, where itexists. They | of the Salem witchcraft, when in old Massachu- 
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have so recorded it in their platform, and con- || setts, grave and sober men, in the belief that they 


firmed it by their votes in this House. They | were doing God a service in helping him to fight 


| slaves should be complied with. Further con- 
cessions would seem to be a work of supereroga- 
tion. But still, for the sake of those noble-hearted 
and brave men of the South who aregbattling for 
the preservation of the Union, against the clamor 
of secessionists, and to aid them in the contest, if 
it will do it, I am willing to join in voting for the 

resolutions reported by our committee of thirty- 
L three, and the amendment to the Constitution pro- 

posed by its chairman. By the Constitution, as 


our fathers made it, Congress has no power over | 


| slavery in the States; and for the reasons just 


assigned, I will vote foMthis amendment, which | 


provides, that in this respect the Constitution shall 
ever remain as our fathers made it. Further than 
this I cannot and will not go. I cannot and will 
not give a vote which may, either expressly or 
impliedly, sanction the extension of slavery over 
a single foot of God’s earth now free; come what 
may, I cannot do wrong under the expectation 
that good may come of it. Those who demand 
| it of us, do so, as I think I have shown, without 
authority in the Constitution; against its spirit, 
and against right and justice. Why do not Re- 
publicans compromise and save the country? isa 
question excitedly asked in my hearing a hundred 
times. I answer, because what we are required 
to do is to submit to great wrong under a threat 
from those who require it of us, that if we do not 
submit to it, they will perpetrate a far greater 
wrong. And this is what they ca!l compromis- 
ing! ‘ 

"And now, sir, I have gone through with the 
entire evidence adduced and claimed as sufficient 
to justify the perilous and disastrous course which 
a portion of the South has inaugurated, and other 
portions threaten to adopt; to justify, not the 
supposed constitutional right of secession, which 
is a mere figment of the southern brain, and has 
no warrant in constitutional law, common Jaw, or 
common sense, but the extraordinary right of rev- 
olution; which is only to be exercised as a relief 
from great and unendurable oppression, after all 
other means of relief have been tried, and failed. 
I think I have shown, or that it appears patent on 
its face, how insufficient, futile, and worthless it 
is for such a purpose. There has been no aggres- 
sion or oppression upon the South, and none is 
threatened orintended by theincoming Republican 
Administration; and the leaders of secession, un- 
less for their great wickedness they have been 
co over to believe a lie of their own invention, 

nowit. The fact that all the supposed evidences 
ofaggression existed for years,while they, through 
the specious but false pretense of Democracy, 
wielded the power of the Government, fattened 
on public plunder, and thought nothing of them, 
proves that the real cause of their secession move- 
ments is, that the power longer to misgovern the 
Union, and fill their coffers with stealings, has 
passed forever from their hands. 

But, that so venial and corrupt a combination 
could succeed in impressing the minds of man 
thousands of honest men in the cotton Siates wit 
a belief in aggressions which have no existence, 
and which if they had, could affect the border 
States only,and never reach them, isa most won- 
derful instance of the occasional credulity of the 
human mind. We look in amazement upon the 
indubitable but astounding fact, that, for no cause 











admit that the constitutional right of rendition of || against the powers of Satan, which, in their wise 


hung feeble women by scores, on the charge of an 


| impossible crime. But neither the bloody mob of 
| 


| estimation, were likely to get the upper hand, 


Paris nor the witch-hanging men of Salem were 
more wicked or mad than are the deceived or rav- 
ing rebels of the Gulf States, and their advocates 
in this Hall. 





ISTHMUS OF CHIRIQUI. 


SPEECH OF HON. F. H. MORSE, 
OF MAINE, 
In tue House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
February 4, 1861, 


On the commerce between the Atlantic and the Pacific 
oceans by transit across the Isthmus of Chiriqui, coal 
supply, &c. 


‘|| Mr. MORSE said: 


Mr. Cuairman: | suppose that, in the present 
unhappy condition of the country, and in the 
almost anon state of the national Treasury, 
but little attention can be gained for a question 
outside of politics, like the one now before the 
House, however important in a national point of 
| view. Notwithstanding thisfeeling of indifference 
to all questions except those we are obliged to 
meet, I shall feel that | have not done my duty 
to the Committee on Naval Affairs, which last 
year brought this measure before the country, my 
duty to the House, or to myself, if | do not, as far 
as the brief hour allowed me will permit, state 
the reasons which controlled the Naval Commit- 
tee in their action on this question, I shall try to 
do this as clearly, yet as briefly, as time and the 
nature of the case will admit. After the many 
strange and visionary statements made here against 
a measure which gentlemen have failed to give 
sufficient attention to to comprehend, it is hardly 
to be expected that the-committee which gave it 
origin will abandon it without a resolute attempt 
to defend it. 

Sir, I have rarely known a great public measure 
like this, one so closely allied to the industry of 
a whole nation,to meet, from the start, with such 
| persevering and determined hostility. Some secret 
and almost unaccountable enmity seems to have 
watched and attended it from its birth to this very 
hour. It watched its development in the com- 
mittee-room, and dogged its footsteps into this 
Hall; it followed it to the council chambers of 
Bogota, New Granada, along the shores of the 
Chiriqui lagoon, up the dark forests and deep 
gorges of the Cordilleras, and seems to have 
swayed, if not guided, the footsteps of at least one 
engineer in very nearly a wrens « direction from 
that which he was instructed by his principal to 
take and survey, until he found himself on the 
margin of the crater of an extinct voleano, when 
he abandoned his trust, found his way out of the 
mountains, and returned to the ship, and faith- 
lessly left the duties assigned him unperformed. 
If this persistent hostility comes mainly from a 
rival company, which has no other motive but 
the enlargement of its profits, it should have no 
weight or influence here, for itis in a selfish strug- 
| gle for a monopoly of trade across the Isthmus. 
|” Now, sir, what is this Chiriqui question and 
the ** conditional contract,’’ about which so much 








at all, six States are already in open rebellion, and || has been said here and elsewhere? I will try to 


levying war against the most beneficent and least 
oppressive Government that ever blessed the earth. 


state both, so that they may be understood clearly 
by all who will give me their attention. First, 


Such madness and wickedness have no parallel in || what is the nature and extent of the “conditional 


theannals of the world. A rebellion more cause- 
less, and a treason more base, the dark record of 
deeds of human depravity nowhere contains. 
Nothing can save the memory of those engaged 


in it from the universal execration of the civilized || pany, of which Mr. Ambrose 


World, now and in all coming time, but the belief 
that it is the result of one of those unaccountable 
| butawful cases of epidemic insanity, which some- 
times seizes upon the minds of a whole commu- 


contract,’? which the Senate amendment is de- 
signed to approve and carry into effect? In the 
month of May, 1859, this Government made a 
contract with the Chiriqui Improvement Com- 
. Thompson was 
the principal stockholder and manager, for certain 
rights and privileges, for which the Government 
ay reed to pay a stipulated sum of money, after the 
approval of the contract by Congress. The im- 


| nity, or nation; of which the Robespierrean period || mediate and direct advantages conferred upon the 


ofthe French Revolution, when infuriated men, in 
the belief that they were promoting the cause of 
liberty and their country, deluged Paris with the 


| 





Government by this contract were, first, the right 
to take from the company’s piers, under reguia- 
tions agreed upon by the parties, all coal wanted 


blood of its truest and best patriots, and the days || in that locality for the use of our Gulf squadzon 
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or other ships of war, and also for the use of the 
Pacific squadron, after the construction of a rail- 





road across the Isthmus of Chiriqui, the Govern- || 


ment paying only the cost of ae coal, and 
ten cents per ton to the province of Chiriqui; sec- 
ond, the perpetual lease and conveyance to the 
United States, of land on the shore of the harbor 
of Golfito, on the Pacific, and on the Chiriqui 
lagoon, on the Atlantic, for naval storehouses, 
coal depots, &c.; third, the right of way, free of 
tolls, for troops, muniti6ns of war, &c., over the 
company’s road, from harbor to harbor, across 
the Isthmus, with the consent of New Granada. 
These are the three advantages ceded to the Uni- 
ted States, to which I shall ask the attention of 


the committee in their order. : 1) 
The first question to be considered is the title of | 


this Chiriqui Company to the rights and privi- 


leges which they propose to convey to the United’ | 
States. These rights are held under three sepa- || 
rate grants from the province of Chiriqui, which, | 


under the constitution and laws of New Granada, 


had a full and complete right to make the convey- || 


ance. The first was the coal and land grant, con- 
veying to Morell & Co. all the coal in the harbor 
and on the shores of the Chiriqui lagoon and on 


the Changuenola river. The next was the right |! 


to build a turnpike road from the lagoon to the 
City of David, abouteighteen miles south and east 


of land around the harbor of Golfito, and extending 





|, saved annually, and the whole, $300,000 reim- 
of Golfito; and the last, the grant to a large tract | 


|| from the saving of supplies to this squadron alone, 





back to the Cordillera mountains. The validity | 
of these tities has been admitted by all branches | 
of the Government of New Granada—her execu- | 
tive, legislative, and judicial departments. Two | 
of her attorney generals, witlr the district attorney | 


of the province of Chiriqui, have certified to their || 


soundness and binding effect. The Attorney Gen- 
eral of the United States has carefully looked into 
the whole question, with the original deeds of ces- | 
sion in both Spanish and English before him, and | 
has given a written opinion that the titles are good | 
and binding on New Granada; and last, but not | 


least, the minister of New Granada to the United |! 


States—General Herran—has given his full and 
unconditional indorsement to the entire soundness | 
and legality of Thompson’s titles and rightsin the | 
property he claims in the Republic of New Gra- | 
nada. He declares * that the aforesaid documents 
(referring to the grants or titles) are authentic, 
and as such are entitled to full faith and credit;”’ 
‘* that the titles to the lands granted are regulated 
by Granadian legislation; and in order to have 


granted the titles to the coal mines above men- | 


tioned, they have observed the formalities pre- 
scribed by the Granadian code;”’ ‘‘ that the pro- 
vincial Legislature of Chiriqui had full power to 


make the grants of land, and such privileges as || 
those made in favor of Mr. Thompson; and the || 


to the mines in the form in which they were 
granted.’’ After these references and citations I | 
shall assume that the question of title is notasub- | 
ject for controversy. It is peareey asubject for | 
the executive department of the Government to | 
seitle, and not to be passed upon amidst the 
confusion, inattention, and indifference of this 
House. | 


Governor of the province had power to grant titles | 








Of the rights secured to the United States b 
the contract now before the House for approval, 
I attach far the most immediate and direct value | 
to the coal contract, though the indirect advant- | 
ages in securing and aiding a commercial route 
between the Atlantic and Pacific will, in the end, 
be found of the greatest value and importance to 
the whole country. These coal mines are very 
favorably located. They are in the center of a 
continent, on the shores and islands of a harbor 
that has nosuperior, if an equal, in the whole range 
of commerce. It is ina latitude where our ships 
of war are frequently passing and repassing, and 
where it will be convenient for our Gulf squadron 
to receive its supplies. Itis on the shores of an 
isthmus of only sixty miles in width, which di- 
vides the Atlantic and Pacific oceans, and across 
which, before many years, the wants of commerce 
will force a railroad, and unite two of the best 
deep water harbors on the globe. By means of 
this railroad, when completed, our Pacific squad- 
ron can be supplied with coal for about one third 
its present cost. 

In our home or Gulf squadron we had last year | 


Le RR lo 


| will have a monopoly of coal mined in that lati- 


} 
near the harbor, easy of access, very abundant 


| This certainly was not contemplated 7, the con- 
_ tract, and is by no means desirable. 
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Isthmus of Chiriqui—Mr. Morse. 


six steamers, of which one was a frigate, and one 
| a sloop-of-war. These vessels, under steam, con- 
sume about ninety tons of coal per day, the cost 
| and freight on which has averaged, for the last ten 
years, $11 60 perton. Then there is the handling, 
| storage, and other charges, which will carry it up 
to about fourteen dollars per ton.. Much of the 
supply for ghe Brazilian squadron could also be 
| obtained at Chiriqui; and after this harbor is con- 
} 
| 
| 


nected with Golfito by railroad, the entire Pacific 
and East India squadrons, in which there are now 
ten war steamers, which must consume bdver fif- 
teen thousand tons of coal annually, can be sup- 
plied from these mines at about one half the pres- 
/entcost. It must also be borne in mind that our 
war steamers are necessarily on the increase, and 
the expense of supplyin§ them with fuel will in- 
_ crease as our steam tonnage increases. The ap- 
Se last year for coal for the use of the 
avy was $800,000. The quantity estimated for 
the Gulf squadron last year alone was ten thou- 
sand three hundred and dfey tons, which, delivered 
on board of our steamers at fourteen dollars per 


|| ton, would make the expense of fuel for this 


| squadron amount to $144,900 per annum. Now, 
_ sir, if only this Gulf squadron could be supplied 
from Chiriqui, under contract with the Improve- 
| ment Company, more than half this sum can be 


bursed to the Government in less than five years 


to say nothing of the amount which could be sup- 
plied to the Brazilian, Pacific, and East India 
| squadrons at an equally reduced rate. 

| But, Mr. Chairman, we are now told by the 
| gentlemen from Missouri [Mr. Pueurs] and New 
York (Mr. Porrie] that we can buy their coal 
| just as cheap—that is, for its mining expense 
| merely—in small quantities, as we want it, after 
| the company gets its mines in working order, 
| and that ‘this great Government is only buying 
a privilege to mine coal.’’ Is this sound argu- 
| ment, or is it bare assertion, in violation of the 
laws of political economy and the laws which gov- 
ern man’s selfish nature? The Chiriqui company 


tude, and must be more than human if they donot 
| charge nearly the same price for it that it will cost 
to place coal there from a distance of over two 
thousand miles. Such an idea needs only to be 
stated to make its fallacy clearly visible. Besides, 
sir, the amendment which | have proposed will 
make it the duty of the President to see that a spe- 
cific contract is entered into with this company 
for the delivery of coal, fixing the mining price, 
and the cost and terms of delivery. The execu- 
tive department is to ‘establish such rules and 
regulations’? to govern the whole operations un- 
_ der the ** conditional contract’’ as will give per- 
| fect security to the Government. Before a single 
| dollar is paid out of the Treasury, a contract must 


| 
} 
} 
| 
| 
| 


be entered into, and guarantees given that coal 
will be delivered ata stuupulated price—such a price 
as will make a saving of atleast six or seven dol- 
lars on every ton of coal delivered. 

This Government sent a commission to Chiri- 
| qui last fall, under the command of Commodore 
| Engle, consisting of a geologist, a topographical 
| and hydrographic engineer, to examine the coal 





beds and survey the harbors, and to report on 
the practicability of a railroad route from the 
lagoon to the Golfito. The report of this com- 
mission is now before the House; and the geol- 
ogist, Dr. Evans, reports that the coal is in and 


in quantity, and of a quality equal to any of its 
kind yet docotmna on this continent. The an- 
alysis of the coal brought from the different 
coal beds of Chiriqui by Dr. Jackson and other 
scientific men, make it a first class coal. I think 
now, sir, the question of quality and quantity is 
placed beyonda doubt—thatis, to all uindnenoer’ 
to those that are determinedly closed to.all light 
on this subject, and persist in believing.every 
absurd and = story that is put afloat by 
its enemies for some selfish parnoes. 

But my friend from New York {Mr. Porrie] 
complains that none of the coal beds are, on the 
lands proposed to be leased to the Government 
for coal and naval depots, but six miles distant. 


e do not 





li desire that the Government should 
_coal,and therefore prefer that the coal beds should 
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£0 to mining 
be at a convenient distance from the naval and coal 
depot. Coal beds upon the islands of the lagoon, 
and on the banks of the Changuenola river, only 
six miles from the shippers’ piers, and locate “a 
favorably as to be taken on to scows with only 
six miles oransportation, is certainly very eo). 
venient and favorable to economy. It is very rare 
that coal beds of fine quality are found so neay a 
oa of shipment, and on navigable waters, too 

cannot recall a single example of so favorable q 
location. It is nearly all that can be desired jy 
this respect. 

Mr. POTTLE. Will the gentleman permit me 
to ask him a question? 

Mr. MORSE. Certainly, sir. 

Mr. POTTLE. The geologist, in his repor 
states that he was saved much trouble because of 
the information furnished by Mr. Morel]; and | 
would ask the gentleman from Maine if \;. 


| Morell was not a member of the Chiriqui I mproye- 


ment Company? 

Mr. MORSE. I think the gentleman has mis- 
apprehended the report, if he thinks any one but 
the geologist of the expedition, Dr. Evans, hias 
had anything to do with making it up. I do not 
know anything about Mr. Morell, what relation 
he bears to the company, or the extent to which 
the geologist was indebted to him for his know!- 
edge of the localities of the coal beds, nor can | 
perceive how the solution of such aquestion would 
affect the case one way or the other; but this! do 
know: that Dr. Evans has been in the Govern- 
ment service as a surveyor and geologist for about 
fifteen years, and was selected because of his ex- 
perience and competency to go on such an expe- 
dition and satisfactorily accomplish the work he 
was sent to perform. itis report certainly shows 
that he depended on no unreliable or second-hand 
information; but that, like a faithful agent, he sur- 
veyed and examined for himself. He had a Scotch 
miner with him, and thoroughly examined and 
surveyed the coal beds, and informed himself 
thoroughly of their quality and quantity. His 
report 1s the result of his own observation, of his 
own explorations and experiments. 

Mr. POTTLE. Will the gentleman permit me 
to interrupt him a foment? 

Mr. MORSE. To ask any question pertinent 
to the case. 

Mr. POTTLE. I wish to read the sentence 
from the report to which I referred. The report 
says: 

**Mr. Morell accompanied me to the coal localities ; and 
but for his information, it would have required a much 


longer time to complete the examination than was placed 
at my disposal.’? : 


Mr. MORSE. I have listened attentively to 
what the gentleman has read from the report, but 
cannot understand how it has the slightest bear- 
ing on the question at issue, One way or the other, 
and do not comprehend the motive for which it 
was read. What does it show? Nothing, cer- 
tainly, to weaken our confidence in any part of 
the report, or that the geologist was, in the slight- 
est degree, unfaithful in his duty. It only shows 
that he saved time in having a guide who knew 
all the localities of the mines; that is all. Mr. 
Morell was the first man who went through the 
prescribed forms necessary to obtain titles to this 
class of mines in New Granada; the first man 
who, in the language of that country, “‘ denounced 
the mines, a thereby secured the privilege of 
working them. He was, of course, familiar with 
their localities. Now, what did the geologist do! 
Just what any other sensible man would do under 
like circumstances. .He got Mr. Morell to show 
him where the mines were located, thus saving 
himself the time and labor of prospecting all over 
thecountry tofindthem. If my friend from New 
York has made out anything, it is that the geolo- 
gist, who had never before been within hundreds 
of miles of the mines, and did not know where 
they were, obtained the services of a competent 
guide. If thete is anything wrong in this, 1t lays 
too far out of view for my vision to reach. 

It is true that Mr. Morell first secured titles to 
these coal mines and large tract of land lying 
around the lagoon, on its islands, and runnins 
pack to the Cordilleras. His grants or titles ‘» 
these mines and lands were transferred to the 
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Chiriqui company, and are entirely distinct from, 
and ifidependent of, the read grant afterwards 
made to Thompson, and from the land grants 
made to Agnew around the Golfito on the Pacific, 
and transferred to Thompson. These three grants 
were obtained at different times, by different par- 
ties, each standing gn its own individual merits, 
and entirely disconnected, one from the other, 
until they were all transferred to the Chiriqui 
company. But I have ee dwelt too long on 
this point of the ease, and will pass to others. 
The next direct advantage secured to the Gov- 
ernment by this contractis agood and convenient 
location, in a secure harbor, for a naval depot, a 
thing very much needed in that ee 
sition. It is about two thousand miles from New 
York, and at a very convenient point for the es- 
tablishment of a naval depot for the home squad- 
ron, and such other national vessels as may find 
it convenient to touch there. We now keep a 
storeship at Aspinwall, over two hundred miles 
south and east of Chiriqui. In this storeship, and 
on the shore there, we havé now over two thou- 
sand tons of coal, for the use of our naval ships. 
if our naval depot were on one of the fine harbors 
of the lagoon, this storeship might be brought 
home and put to some other use, and the expense 
of keeping her there saved. We are obliged to 
have these coal stations in all parts of the world 
where our ships of war are stationed. We have 
seven coal stations on this continent outside of the 
United States, beside having them in India, China, 
Africa,and the Sandwich Islands; but those con- 
templated at Chiriqui and Golfito will be far more 
important than the rest, because they will be on 
fine harbors, in central positions, which before 
long will become important commercial positions 
when the two harbors become connected bya com- 
mercial transit across the Isthmus. When this 
connection takes place, these two harbors—the 
Chiriqui lagoon on the Atlantic, and Golfito on 
the Pacific—will become of great importance to all 
commercial nations; for on their waters will con- 
centrate and float in security a large commercial 
marine, bearing the flags of all maritime nations, 
and exchanging the products of the countries 
which lie around the two great oceans of our globe. 
Who, then, so unwisely timid, so economically 
prudent, as to doubt the propriety and wisdom of 
securing for our country new, while the door is 
open to us, titles or perpetual leases to lands for 
naval depots, and a perpetual supply of coal for 
our steam ships of war in localities so desirable 
and so soon to become of such great commercial 
importance ? : 

But, says the gentleman from Missouri, [Mr. 
Puetrs,] and others, we cannot hold land in a 
fortign country. It is true, the law of nations 
would not sanoid us in taking and holding it 
against the consent of New Granada; nor do we 
propose to do any such thing. We only propose 
to take it with the consent of that Republic; we 
propose to acquire a right from the Chiriqui com- 
pany, and then: leave to hold from the sovereign 
power of the country, Which is always granted 
as an act of comity between nations, for certain 
specified purposes. Should New Granada object 
to our taking an absolute fee in the soi! for a cer- 
tain oprmets purpose, then we can have the per- 
pene use from the Chiriqui Company of what 
and may be necessary for naval purposes, on the 
shores of those harbors, which will be nearly, or 
quite, the same thing tous. For these reasons, 
the objection seems to me unsound, and without 
foundation, made more in the spirit of caviling, 
like men groping about for weapons of attack, 
than in the spirit of just and fair argument. 

Il eome now, Mr. Chairman, to the old Goro- 
ma road grant. 1 differ with some of the advo- 
cates of this measure in reference to the extent 
of this road grant. Whatever construction others 
may putupon it, my own Opinion is, that the 
parties had not a railroad grant in view when the 
grant was made. The reason why it was not 
given was not because the province of Chiriqui— 
which then had full power to make a railroad 
grant across the Isthmus—was unwilling to se- 
cure a transit route by rail across her territory, 
but because the route-was almost unknown, had 
never been surveyed, to their knowledge had 
never been looked at in reference to the construc- 
ton of a railroad; and it had not then occurred to 
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either party that such a road could connect two 


‘Goroma road grant. Although 
has spent considerable money there, in the ful- 
fillment of his contract, by cutting out and grad- 
ing this road, a railroad will never be located 
over it. 
location of a railroad; and whatever advantage 
that road grant may be to the company, it will be 
of but little utility to the commerce seeking transit 
from sea to sea, because that commerce demands 
something more for its transportation than express 
and freight wagons, drawn by horses or mules. 
And yet, as unimportant as this branch of the 
question is, gentlemen argue it as though they 
thought this the main and only important ques- 
tion in the case upon which the whole ** Chiriqui 
question ” turns. They tell us,as though it were 
fatal to the whole question, that the grant from 
Chiriqui to Thompson prohibits him from con- 
veying this road grant to any foreign Government. 
Very true; I do not know that I have heard that, 
disputed, or that any’man anywhere proposes, or 
has proposed, to violate, even in spirit, that arti- 
cle in the road grant. Certainly, the contract be- 


templates nosuch violation. Itsurrenders nothing 
to the Government by the confirmation of the con- 
ditional contract, and we shall acquire no rightin, 
or control over, the road. 
ilege of conveying troops and munitions of war 
over a Samaipile 

and that only after the consent of New Granada 


privilege in the Chiriqui road grant, or Costa Rica 
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of the finest harbors on the continent, located on 
the shores of two great oceans. Therefore, they 
provided for a mode of connection second only 
to that of railroad—a good, solid, macadamized 
road, over which freight and passengers could be 
transported by ‘* wheeled vehicles.”” 


But, sir, I attach but little ra ey to this 
r. Thompson 


That is not the favorable point for the 


————————————— 
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tween Mr. Thompson and this Government con- 


It only gets the priv- 
e road free of tolls—that is all; 


is obtained. , 
But gentlemen object further that neither this 


railroad grant, is of any value, because those 
grants both forbid the transportation of foreign 
troops or munitions of war over the roads. Ver 
true, again. Both grants do contain such prohi- 
bition; but these prohibitions forbid nothing that 
the company had a right to do, for it would have 
no such right if the prohibition were not there. 
The iaw of nations forbids one nation from trans- 
porting troops or munitions of war over the ter- 
ritory of another nation, unless the consent of 
that other nation is first obtained. These pro- 
hibitions, then, amount to only this: that in these 
cases the law of nations shall be observed and 
obeyed. When the United States want to use any 
road in a foreign country for the transportation 
of troops or munitions of war, they will have to 
treat with two parties: first, with the party hold- 
ing the means of transportation, the owners of 
the road; and next, with the Government of the 
country where the road is located. 
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secure military transportation across the Panama 
road. We had to treat with the road company 
first, and then with the Government, before the 
right was secured. 

Now, sir, | hope those gentlemen who have 
dwelt with such peculiar unction on thisimaginary 
difficulty, as though they had made a discovery 
and a development that would astound the advo- 
cates of this measure and ree fatal to it, will 
lay aside their »larm, whether real or pretended, 
and rest assured that after such an unusual dis- 
play of astuteness they have only discovered 
what all who have read these grants before knew, 
that a well-known rule of international law had 
been incorporated into these grants merely, if 
possible, to give that rule additional force in these 
cases. 

To give, if possible, additional security to those 
feeble States, and to induce them to place confi- 
dencé in the honor and good faith of this Govern- 
ment in this transaction, the amendment which I 
have offered to the Senate amendment provides, 
among other things, that no right of property in 
soil for naval depots shall be acquired in New 
Granada by the United States without the consent 
of that Republic; nor shall troops or munitions of 
war be carried over this contemplated road until 
after her consent and sanction is first obtained. 
Thus, I propose to incorporate into a law the 
very principle which the gentleman from Missouri 
{Mr. Precrs] and the gentleman from New York 
|Mr. Porrze] so strenously objected to, because 
itis in harmony with the law of nations, of jus- 
tice, and the usage of civilized socicty. v 
amendment protects the Government by requiring 
the executive department to make all necessary 
rules and regulations for carrying into effect the 
** conditional contract,’’ more especially the con- 
tract with the Chiriqui company for the delivery 
of coal at the Government depots at stipulated 

rices. 

But, Mr. Chairman, the Committee on Naval 
Affairs thought they saw in the future that far 
greater advantages to the country were to grow 
out of this measure than a cheap supply of coal 
and the establishment of convenient naval depots. 
If the commercial bearing of the question is not 
here appreciated, the time is not far distant when 
it will be; for the maritime nations of the earth 
will soon require, and secure, too, a commercial 
transit across the Isthmus of Central America, in 
spite of all obstacles. The location and configu- 
ration of this continent, extending from the Arctic 

nearly up to the Antarctic circle—from the ever- 
frozen North tothe cape of storms, in 56° of south 
latitude, obstructing the trade and commerce be- 
tween the two great oceans of the earth, demand 
an entrance to the Pacific by some other route 
than by the passage round Cape Horn. A ship 
going from New York to San Francisco has to 
sail through nearly two hundred degrees of lati- 





owners, and the next step will be to get the con- 
sent, by treaty, of New Granada to use the privi- 
leges acquired by this contract. There is nothing 
in this varying from precedent, law, and universal 
custom. wo parties, transportation companies 


tain favors by this contract never before granted 
anywhere in similar.cases, and which cannot be 
= without a violation of the law of nations? 

entlemen must remember, that the nations of 
Central America are small both in territory and 
population, of very limited resources in the power 
of self-defense. It has been much agitated and in- 


This conditional contract treats with the road | 


and the Governments where roads. are located, | 
always have'to be dealt with in such cases. Then, | 
why do gentlemen complain that they cannot ob- | 


tude, and one hundred and twenty degrees of 
longitude, and sail a distance of about eighteen 
thousand miles. There is no way to avoid this 
but by a transit, from sea to sea, across the Isth- 
mus of Central America, 

We thought, considering the trade which was 
rapidly springing up between those two seas, and 
the prospective trade, it was of some interest that 
Americans, at least, should obtain whatever fa- 
cilities there might be for crossing the continent 
at the most favorable point, and uniting those two 
seas by a transit route. They considered it im- 
portant enough toenlist the attention of the Amer- 
ican Congress in this progressive age. Our im- 
ports from China and British India last year 
|| amounted to $34,000,000, while our exports did 
not run to $15,000,000. The trade with China 





jured by fillibusters from our own country; and 
it is not strange that they should be prudent and 
guarded against the admission of foreign troops 
to their territory. While we, as a friendly nation, 
should have no trouble in securing by treaty the 
transit of troops over this or any other road, it is 
right that they should hold what check they can 
against the admission of marauders to their coun- 
try. If there be any country in the world which 
ought to exercise more caution in this particular 
than any other, that country is Central America, 
and it is wisdom in her to insert these careful 
exclusions in all her grants to transit or any other 
routes. We had to take precisely this course to 


and British India amounts to nearly fifty million 
|| dollars annually; and that, too, mostly in those 
\| kinds of articles which would not seek a passage 
|| round Cape Horn, if we had a commercial route 
'| across the Isthmus. So also is the trade rapidly 
increasing with all the ports upon the Pacific ocean, 
not only our own, but those which belong to other 
|| countries—in all Polynesia, Japan, Australia, 
|| China, India, &c. Ali these facts address them- 
|| selves to ud as statesmen, and demand that we 
should look to provide for the future, the coming 
trade and commerce of the country, and not sit 
down here, with fixed ideas and antiquated no- 
tions, and; under the influence of prejudice, de- 
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nounce, as humbug and moonshine, every project 


which is brought to the attention of the House, || 
calculated to meet the present and Sone wants | 
of the world’s industry, so far as it can be done || 


by providing facilities for its exchange. The best 
course left us for uniting the trade of the twogreat 


seas with more facility, is to take advantage of 


some such condition of things as has been pre- 
sented to us by this company, being careful that 
the rights of the Government shali be guarded in 
all particulars. Great Britain has been ong 
for half a century to find a northwest passage; an 

many of her hardy sailors and brave spirits have 
been sacrificed, and left congealed to ice perpetual 
on those frozen seas of the north, seeking a pas- 
sage-way into the Pacific ocean by water. We 
have been for twenty years surveying these sev- 
eral routes across the Isthmus of Central America. 
Some years ago we surveyed the Tehuantepec 
route; but the result was, that the route is long, 
with an open roadstead at one end, and a danger- 
ous and shallow harbor, into which only small 
vessels can enter, at the other. The Honduras 
routealso wasalong one, andimpracticable. Next 
eame the Nicaragua route, which had only nine 


feet of water upon this side and no harbor upon | 


the other. Nextcame the Panama route, which 
is the only one we now have; and that is but a 
yassenger route, and not a commercial one; and 


it can never be made a commercial route, because | 


you cannot get water deep enough on the other 
side of the route to permit loaded ships to approach 


within four or five miles of the shore;and of course, | 


all cargoes have to be discharged into lighters and 


carried to the railroad. They now have tocarry | 


their passengers and everything else by tow and 


tug boats from the ships to the wharf. And upon | 
this side, the terminus is little better than an open | 


roadstead. 

Ali hope of a transit by a ship canal is now 
given up; and, so faras we are at presentinformed, 
we have only this point left where a commercial 
highway from sea to seacan be opened. That 
there are two splendid harbors at the termini of 
this route, almost opposite each other, is now com- 
pletely and satisfactorily settled; and the commit- 


tee thought it wasa matter of great interest to all || 


branches of American industry that this country 
should, in some safe and proper way, not offens- 
ive to New Granada, an 





j 
| 
| 


| 
| 


| saving land damages. 
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and that we must take more energetic measures 
to obtain such a share of that trade as our posi- 
tion and importance as an agricultural, manufac- 
turing, and maritime nation entitle us to. And 


4.does any man of any foresight deny that the time 


is fast approaching when we can afford to make 
a tunnel through this four miles? Massachusetts, 
which has only seven thousand square miles of 
territory, 1s now boring a tunnel of four and a 
half miles through the Hoosac mountains, in 
which they have progressed the distance of nearly 
three miles. If the small State of Massachusetts, 
with different lines of railroads running out of 
Boston in every direction, can make it pay to cut 
a tunnel through a solid rock four and a half miles 
in length, does any sagacious man, with his eyes 
open to what is going on around him, doubt that 
the commercial world will find it for their in- 
terest to tunnel almost the whole distance across 
the Isthmus, if it should be necessary to do so to 
facilitate the trade passing and repassing between 


| these two great seas? Talk of tunneling being 


an undertaking so immense! Why, sir, | believe 
in Europe they make tunnels for the purpose of 
Even in Virginia, laggard 
and slow of pace as she is in material progress— 
Virginia—may she enjoy the blessings of this 
Union forever, and be protected in her rights for 
‘all coming time by the same broad shield which 
has sheltered her so long and so well!—even Vir- 
ginia has boredatunnel of over fourmiles through 
the Blue Ridge; and while completing this great 
work, she ran trains of cars over the mountain 
on a track which rose nearly four hundred feet to 
the mile. While these things are done around 
us on mere local roads, gentlemen would have us 
believe that a work of no greater magnitude, even 
to let the Atlantic join hands with the Pacific at 
the center of the continent, cannot be performed 
with the treasury of whole nations to support it. 

But we are met with another objection—an 
objection first stated by the gentleman from Mis- 
souri, [Mr. Puevps,] and afterwards by the gen- 
tleman from Indiana, [Mr. Porrer]—which is, 
that there is no power to cross this isthmus by a 
railroad, or any other kind of road; that the right 
to do so has been granted away to the Panama 
company by the Republic of New Granada; and 
that this Panama company now claims, and has 


in harmony with the || a right to enjoy, a monopoly of all transits, from 
law of nations, offer encouragement and protec- || 


sea to sea, over the soil of New Granada. I shall 


tion to this company in their effort to unite these | now direct my attention to a brief examination 


two harbors by a road suitable for the purposes 
of commerce. We had evidence before us last 


year which we thought was sufficient to induce | 
us to report favorably on this measure, and which | 


resulted in sending the commission to Chiriqui, 
which has reported this survey. The report of the 


topographical survey, of the single and only route | 


passed over by the surveyor, looks, I grant you, 
rather hard for a good freight road of easy grade. 
I would not recommend the building of a railroad 
up a grade of three hundred feet to the mile; but 
if you will examine the report, the explanation 
of the engineer, with the profile view of the road, 
you will see that the grades given in this report 
are surface grades, which may be reduced about 


| 


} 
| 
} 
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one half, perhaps, by cuts and embankments. | 


The engineer had not time to survey more than 
one of the routes to the Pacific. His assistant on 
one end of the route had left him, and he had to 
survey the whole route in haste, while the ships 
were waiting for him. He surveyed but one route; 
while Evans, the geologist, who was also an en- 
gineer, passed six times across the Cordilleras, 
and says there are at least two easier and better 
routes, from ten to twelve hundred feetlower. Mr. 
Morton himself said that roads could be built over 
the route he surveyed, where no place would have 
a grade of over one hundred and fifty feet to the 
mile, by tunneling less than four miles. We have 
grades of that extent on the Baltimore and Ohio 
railroad. But gentlemen say we cannot go to the 
expense of tunneling there. The whole length 
of the tunnel there will not exceed four miles, 
Now, when you consider the commerce which is 
now carried on between these two seas, and the 
trade which will inevitably grow up along the 
wesiern shores of this continent, upon the islands 
of the Pacific, with China, the East Indies, Aus- 
tralia, and Japan, itis evident that a tunnel of four 
miles will be bat asmall obstruction te overcome; 


; 


| 
| 


| 
| 


of that point. It is a geographical question, and 
must be settled on the authority of geographers. 
If you will look into these authorities for the last 
one hundred years, you will find the authorities 
state that the Isthmus of Panama isa narrow strip 
of land or isthmus, formed around the curve of 
Panama Bay, lying between the seventy-seventh 
and eighty-first degrees of west longitude, and the 
seventh and ninth degrees of north latitude; and 
this Chiriqui isthmus is about north and west of 
the Isthmus of Panama, and a distance of between 
two and three hundred miles. 

Mr. STEVENS, of Pennsylvania. I would 
refer the gentleman to the definition which our 
treaty with Nicaragua gives to the Isthmus of 
Panama. It is in these words: 

“That the citizens, vessels, and merchandise of the Uni- 
ted States shall enjoy in the ports of New Granada, includ- 
ing those of the part of the Granadian territory generally 


denominated the Isthmus of Panama, from its southernmost 
extreme until the boundary of Costa Rica,” &c. 


Mr. MORSE. The gentleman will see that if 
his reading of that treaty be correct, its advant- 
ages to us are limited to only a portion of the 
coast and ports of New Granada, and on his read- 
ing we gain no advantage from the treaty in any 

ort south and east of the Isthmus of Panama. 

t cannot be correct, and I will tell the gentleman 
why. Does the treaty mean from the southern- 
most boundary of what forms the Isthmus of 
Panama? No;certainly not. But from the south- 
ern or southernmost boundary of New Granada. 
But it does not define the Isthmus of Panama at 
all, It only lays additional stress upon that Isth- 
mus. The gentleman will perceive that the part 
of the sentence he has quoted, ‘ including those 
of the part of Granadian territory generally de- 
nominated,’’ &c., isthrown into a parenthesis,and 


a comma placed on each side of it. 


Mr. STEVENS, of Pennsyivania. Allow me 
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to say that the punctuation and the parenthes; 
to which the gentleman refers are not fo a 
in the treaty at all. 

‘Mr. MORSE, 1 can show it to the gentleman 
in this copy, in the Statutes at Large, the offical 
and universally recognized copy. 

Mr. STEVENS, of Pennsylvania. Let me 
read it to the gentleman from my copy of the 
treaty: 

‘¢ For the better understanding of 
it is, and has been stipulated between the high sents 

arties, that the citizens, vessels,and merchandise of {h: 

Jnited States, shall enjoy in the ports of New Granada 
including those of the part of Granadian territory genera; 
denominated Isthmus of Panama, from its southernmos, 
extremity, until the boundary of Costa Rica,”’ &e, 

And let me say that Morse’s Geography defines 
it in exactly the same way. 

Mr. MORSE. Of course, I acknowledge such 
high authority on geographical questions; by 
I think the gentleman will find that this same 
isthmus was by that authority denominated the 
Isthmus of Darien, as it was generaliy at that 
day; and in the Clayton-Bulwer treaty it is de. 
nominated the Isthmus of Central America; go 
that the gentleman can find but little or no author. 
ity in treaties to sustain his position. Now, if 
my friend’s construction be the true one, we are 
excluded by it from all the benefits of the treaty 
in all the ports south of Panama, and that con- 
struction would do great injustice to the commerce 
of the country. The true reading of the treaty is 
from the southern point of New Granada, not the 
Isthmus of Panama, up to the southern boundary 
of Costa Rica; and I say confidently, and without 
hesitation, that the treaty means directly the op- 
posite of what has been contended here; and that, 
so far as it is authority, it absolutely defines and 
confines the Isthmus of Panama to that one little 
narrow strip of land curving around the bay of 
Panama; and when you get outside of that, the 
narrow strip of land, or isthmus, stretching around 
the bay of Panama, the territory of New Granada 
extends on up to the northern boundary of Costa 
Rica, and our commercial treaty was intended to 
have force in every port in New Granada. Any 
man who reads that treaty, and comes to a differ- 
ent conclusion, must be very liberal in giving away 
the ceeaen of the treaty to about one half of 
New Granada and important commercial rights 
of the United States. 1 hope the zeal of gentle- 
men to defeat this measure will not carry them so 
far as to seek the destruction of our commercial 
treaties by limiting and confining their application 
to patches only of the territory they were in- 
tended to cover. 

The grant, or charter to construct a railroad 
from Aspinwall to Panama, given by New Gra- 
nada to the Panama Railroad Company, contains 
a provision giving this company an exclusive priv- 
ilege to construct roads from sea to sea across the 
isthmus of Panama, not across any part of the 
Isthmus of Central America. They are confined 
to the Isthmus of Panama, and are now trying to 
stretch the Isthmus of Panama from the southern 
to the’extreme northerfi boundary of New Gra- 
nada, an extent and expansion which, | believe, 
has never yet been given it by any reliable au- 
thority. The interruption of the gentleman from 
Pennsylvania [Mr. Stevens] has given me an op- 
portunity of showing that the treaty authorities 
relied on show just the reverse of what was claimed 
for them here; that is, that the Isthmus of Panama 
does not come within about two hundred miles of 
the proposed road from the Chiriqui lagoon to the 
harbor of Golfito; and therefore this road is be- 
yond the reach of the operation of the Panama 
company’s charter. Gentlemen on this floorare 
claiming for this company more than it ever 
claimed for itself, until very recently, and more 
than they can find any respectable authorities to 
sustain them in. The leading authorities, from 
the time the iphy of Central America be- 
came known, are against them. Lionel Wafen’s 
Description of the Isthmus, published in Lon- 
don in 1699; Alcedeo, Don Antonio d’Ulloa, and 
other ish, writers; Rees caepeopene> The 
Encyel Americana; The Geographer and 
Statistician, McCalloch; The British Imperial 
Gazette; and the Royal Geographical Society 8 
New Gazetteer of the World, are a few of the well 


known and reliable authorities which do not sus- 
tain the positions taken by these gentlemen here in 
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he rights to the pathways of commerce; and yet you |) ties for carrying off all this trade, we have but one have a Government of the United States at all? ; | 
ad seem not only willing, but anxious, that the great || solitary line running to Panama. I say, then, || Startling events occur with such rapidity that the ee 
da highway of commerce between the Atlantic and || that we have got to give our attention to this sub- || stoutest hearts tremble at what they foresee. ‘The ay, 
- Pacific shall not be diverted or interrupted, but | ject of external trade, and to go into the struggle || greatest Government on earth, commanding the : ae 
» continue its weary course for a hundred or a hun- || for our share of the commerce of the world, and || respect and admiration of the world, is to be » ae 
y dred and fifty days, nearly up to the Antarctic || especially of the trade of this continent, instead of || hurled to the dust unless the currents of events is & ire 
” Circle, and round the boisterous seas of Cape || turning our backs upon all such questions as are || changed, and changed quickly. No one can look : I 
ry Horn, because a ciosegcorporation thrusts a || calculated to expand our foreign trade and stim- || upon these vacant seats, occupied at the com , 
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7 which has brushed away the monopolies over the || on by the executive department, will secure the || sweeping over our country by the conservative te 
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) to apply to the American isthmus, and no narrow | made to secure the United States in all the sights || avert impending ruin; that the alienation of feel- ae. 
” selfishness be any longer permitted, under the law || which they contract for.’ I care but little or noth- || ing between the North and South, the bitterness opie 
- of nations, to bar and guard the gateways of com- || ing about it personally; I am looking more to the |) of party strife, the fierce conflict of sectional pe wy 
P merce across a continent, and turn away the in- || interests of commerce, and to the ultimate effect || sions, destroy all hope of an adjustment. But, if 
P dustry of millions to continte the beaten track it || it will have on American industry, in all its || sir, l acknowledge no difficulty which may not eae 
7 has followed for centuries. I have no doubt that || branches, than to anything else. The menof the || be settled,no dangers which may not be averted by ae 
i the commercial world will soon demand entire || West may not think they have so much interest || wisdom, prudence, and patriotism; and whether ae 
, freedom to establish transit routes across the || in it as those of the sea-board; but in reality, the || the members of this House are imbued sufficiently og 
a American isthmus, under such regulations as the || agriculturists and manufacturers have more inter- || with these virtues to meet the issues as become ; an 
law of nations may provid? for. estin it than the commercial men. The products || the Representatives of thirty-one million freemen, ie 
’ Suppose there were a passage way across that || of agricOlture and manufactures which will be || | have every confidence that the American people $8] 
. isthmus half a mile in width, and through which || exported and transferred from sea to sea in conse- || can and will meet the emergency successfully. a 
' ships could pass from sea to sea: do you believe || quence of such enterprises,are, ofcourse,far more || It is not to be denied that passion, prejudice, a 
‘ that the commercial world would tolerate fora || valuable than the freight on them amounts to. || and bitter party feelings, have had too much todo 4 
single hour any monopoly of that passage? Cer- || Ships are but the servants of other branches of in- || in bringing about our present difficulties; and the ie 
) tainly not. No one supposes that any Power on || dustry. They are butcarriers and exchangers for || sooner we divest ourselves of those unpatriotic : 
this continent could keep it closed against the || them, and there should be no antagonism between || and unstatesmanlike feelings, the svoner all our 
common use and common sentiment of mankind. || them; for they must, as a general rule, prosper or || difficulties will be settled, and our country move + Se 
et this isthmus were only half a mile wide, || suffer together. It becomes every manufacturer || on the march of greatness and prosperity to that Nee 
and you could see the riches of India, China, || and agriculturist, then, to look into this question || destiny which awaits us, if we remain a united 
Japan, Australia, and the islands and seas of the || earnestly, and see in what way we canexport more H people. Born to an inheritance suchas was never 
Pacific, lying just beyond it: would the principles || of the productions of the country than we now do, || vouchsafed to man before, we certainly should <3 
which govern the wants and necéssities of nations || more especially if certain events, now so seri- || not trifle with it, and hastily and passionately de- A 
in this respect be so changed that gentlemen would || ously apprehended, should occur. ‘Thatis, should | stroy it; but, realizing the most solemn responsi- = 
be willing to drive all inter-oceanic commerce on || the cotton States succeed in getting out of the || bility which can rest upon men, put forth every ong 
the long and devious track round oe Horn, be- || Union, we must give more attention to our foreign || energy of our nature to protect and preserve that a 
cause somebody had a monopoly of crossing by || trade, and replace the value of their exports by || inheritance, and transmit it, unimpaired, to pos- { ; 
rail that little narrow strip of land? If you say no, || enlarging the exports of the remaining States, so || terity. Should we fail so to do, posterity will not , 
, then suppose it fifty miles, or any distance that can || as to balance our imports. With proper attention || hold us guiltless. Amid the storm of revolution . a 
be crossed with dispatch and economy and save || and energy, this can be done. We must and we | which is sweeping over our country, it would be . 
the long voyage: the principle would still apply. can, by suitable measures, export, five years criminal in me to add to its fury by indulging in aa 
Thetime is coming, and comingsoon, too,when the || hence, twenty-five or thirty million dollars’ worth |, crimination and recrimination. +O 
wants of the whole commercial world will demand || ofmanufacturesand agricultural productions more | Could we but calmly and dispassionately in- a 
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isthmus of Central America that no great or small I hope that in the next Congress, when the || troubles, we would be the better able to apply the a 
monopoly can close up or obstruct. Free, intel- || country shall have settled down into a state of \, remedy. What is the ground of complaint, and to 
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plaini there may be in relation to the execution of i 


the laws by the present Administration, I do not 


| 


suppose there can be any just cause of complaint | 


against the laws of the United States upon the 
subject of slavery. 
since #¢he decision of the Supreme Court in the 


Congress has passed no law affecting the right 
of slavery; if the Supreme Court of the United 
States, by its decisions, guards and protects the 
South, where is the evil which has produced so 
much mischief? It is not in the Government of 
the United States, but its existence is found in the 
moral and religious training of the northern mind, 
which manifests itself in the election of a sectional 
President and Vice President of the United States, 
by a sectional organization, and upon a sectional 
principle. 

The passage of personal liberty bills, the raid 
into Virginia, the utterance of wicked and fanatical 
sentiments calculated to str up insurrection in the 
South, ail have their foundation in hostility to the 
institution ofslavery. These things, in my opinion, 
furnish just cause of complaintagainst the north- 
ern States and northern people; and, in my judg- 
ment, the South can never submit with honor to 
the enforcement of those principles by congres- 
sionai legislation. We can never submit to any 
inequality in the Territories, which are common 
property, but will demand our right to enter them, 
as long as they remain Territories, with our prop- 
erty recognized as such by the laws of the State 
from which we remove. Is there anything unrea- 
sonable in the proposition that the people of Ten- 
nessee may go tothe Territories of the United 
States with their property and reside there? B 
what authority shall Congress say thatthe Terri- 
tories shall be appropriated to the use and benefit 
ofthe people of a particular section because the 
do nut own a particular species of property? If 
this is to be the policy of the incoming Adminis- 
tration, I say to you frankly, we can never live in 
peace. It is true, Congress has passed no Jaw ap- 
plying such principlesto the Territories, since the 
decision of the Supreme Court to which I have 
referred; and, in my opinion, the rights of the 
South are protected against such legislation by the 
Dred Scott decision. But in the face of that de- 
cision, the Republicans claim that Congress has 
the power, and should exercise it when necessary, 
to exclude slavery and, consequently, slavehold- 
ers, from the Territories. 

The fact that a large party asserts that the Con- 
stitution gives to the majority in Congress the 
vower to exclude the minority from the common 
lerritories because that minority own slaves, is 
of itself sufficient to excite the people of the South, 
and does give them just cause of complaint. The 
election of a sectional President, upon a sectional 
platform, and by a purely sectional vote; the raid 
of John Brown; the personal liberty bills; the 
weventing the execution of the fugitive slave law 
be mobs; the fldoding the country with incendiary 
pamphlets, are the principal grounds of complaint, 
and all tend to chafe and fret and interfere with 
the southern people and their rights, and have 
proved futal to the peace and good order of so- 
ciety; and, if persisted in, will prove destructive 
to the Government itself, and the best interest of 
the American people. It would be an act degrad- 
ing to me, and for which I would receive the just 
indignation of an insulted and injured constit- 
uency, were I to return to my home in Tennes- 
see, and say to the gallant men of Monterey, Vera 
Craz, Cerro Gordo, Chapultepec, Churubuaco, 
and the City of Mexico, and the children of the 
brave men who fell on those bloody fields, that I 
had consented to deprive them of the right to enter 
and reside within the Territories won by their 
valor: when the factis, I have no doubt, I repre- 
sent upon this floor more widows and orphans— 
made widows and orphans by the Mexican war— 
than some of the northern States had soldiers in 
that war. But, Mr. Speaker, is the remedy for 
all the evils which now afflict our country seces- 
sion? I think not. I do not believe secession a 
remedy for any of the evils of which the South 
complains; nor do I believe the doctrine finds any 
sanction in the Constitution. 

Upon a mere question of policy, | have never 
been able to see how we could secure our consti- 
tutional rights in the Territories by destroying the 
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Dred Scott case, upon the subject of slavery. ‘* 
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Constitution, and by our own act abandoning the 
Territories; how we can better secure the re- 
turn of the fugitive from labor, by abandoning the 
fugitive slave law,and all our tights underit; how 
we can be more secure from the wicked and fa- 
natical sentiments of northern fanatics, by remov- 
ing every constitutional and legal restraint from 
those who give utterance to such sentiments, is 
past my comprehension. I adopt the sentiments 
of the hero of the Hermitage, whose bones lie 
moldering beneath the sud of Tennessee, when 
he says: 


‘It isthe right of mankind gencrally to secure, by all 
means in their power, the blessings of liberty and happi- 


ness ; but when, for these purposes, any body of men have | 


voluntarily associated themselves under a particular form 
of government, no portion of them can dissolve the asso- 
ciation without acknowledging the correlative right in the 
remainder, to decide whether that dissolution can be per- 
mitted consistently with their rights and the general wel- 
fare.”? 


Mr. Speaker, there can be no permanent secu- 
rity in any new Government founded .upon the 
aoe that any one of the States may, at will, 
J 


reak up and destroy that Government. Is there | 
not evidence of South Carolina’s disposition to | 


Hon. J. W. 


secede from the new confederacy ? 


Spratt, of South Carolina, has already sounded | 


the alarm, and heralds a new crusade for the 
emancipation of the South. 
provision of the new Government prohibiting the 
foreign slave trade should become permanent, 
Mr. Spratt says: 

“Our whole movement is defeated. It will abolitionize 
the border States. It will brand our institution. Slavery 
cannot share a Government with democracy; it cannot 
bear a brand upon it; thence another revolution. It may 
be painful, but we must make it. ‘The constitution can- 
not be changed without it. [t is doubtful if another move- 
ment will be so peaceful; but no matter.”? 


Mr. Spratt is not the only one in South Carolina 
who is now agitating the question of seceding 
from the southern confederacy, unless the Afri- 
can slave trade is constitutionally recognized. 
How long will the southern confederacy last, or- 
ganized upon such principles? When a people 
are oppressed by their Government, they have 
the undoubted right of revolution to free them- 
selves from that oppression; but no people, for 
slight causes, will resort to that remedy. Will 
the people consent to trust their lives, their for- 
tunes, their peace and security, in a Government 
recognizing the principle that any one member, 
when affronted, may destroy the Government? I 
think not. 

But, sir, I will not discuss the right of seces- 


. . . : sir 
| sion. * Seven States have already dissolved their 


connection with the United States Government, 
and others may soon follow. They have not only 
dissolved their connection with this Government, 
but have ordained and established a separate and 
independent provisional government, elected a 
president and vice president, and have appointed 
officers to the various offices in their new govern- 
ment. They have armed, and are arming, their 
citizen soldiers. They have taken possession of 
the forts, arsenals, waa dock-yards, within their 
respective limits; and Louisiana has taken pos- 
session of the mint at New Orleans. The seces- 
sion of the seven States is regarded by the people 
of the border States as rash, ill-advised, and pre- 
cipitate; and we have a right to complain of their 
action. : 
The seven grain-growing and tobacco States 


are more interested in the permanent settlement of. 


the slavery question than their sister States fur- 
ther south, because they are more exposed to the 
depredations of northern fanatics; yet, they have 
not been consulted by the seceding tite, but left 
to defend themselves as best they can. We have 
the more right to complain, because they have left 
us here in the minority, when the opposition to 
Mr. Lincoln’s policy was in the majority, and 
when, in the next Congress, the majority against 
the Republicans would be, I believe, twenty or 
twenty-one, if the southern States were all rep- 
resented here. It would have been impossible for 
the incoming Administration, for the next two 
yeafs, to ingraft upon the legislation of the coun- 
try the policy of the Republican party. The Pres- 
ident could not make an appointment of any im- 
portance without the consent of his opponents in 
the Senate 6f the United States, The majority 


in the Senate, if all the southern States were rep- 
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ence in forming and controlling public Opinion 
With both branches of Congress opposed 
the incoming Administration, the principles of 
whose party were voted down by a popular ma- 
the Supreme Court maintaining the rights of the 
South in the Territories; with all these facts before 


Fus, we are asked to say, that the seceding States 


have acted with prudence, wisdom, and a due ro- 
gard for the rights and interests of the border 
States. They have not only abandoned the border 
States, but have incorporated into the constity- 
tion of their new government a provision, giy- 
ing the congress of the ‘* confederated States of 
North America’’ the power to carry out the rec- 
ommendation of Governor Gist, of South Caro- 
lina, and the Governor of Mississippi, to prohibit 
the citizens of all the States not joining the con- 
federacy from taking slaves into the seceding 
States, unless the citizens accompany them with 
the intention of permanently residing tMere. 

I have said that the haoder States were more 
interested in the final and permanent settlement of 
the question of slavery than the cotton States, 
and I have sometimes thought there were other 
causes than the question of slavery for the pre- 
cipitate action of the seceding States, which espe- 


| cially operated on South Carolia to induce her 


to take the initiative in the movement. She could 
not have been very much concerned about the 
safety of her slaves, guarded as she is by North 
Carolina, Virginia, Tennessee, and Kentucky; 
and I take it for granted, those gallant States are 
as sensitively alive to their honor, and quite as 
capable of taking care of it, as any State in the 
Union. South Carolina desired a separation from 
the United States Government upon a question of 
very grave importance to her, as always insisted 
upon by her statesmen, Her public men have 
uniformly insisted that the revenue policy of the 
Urited States Government was unjust and op- 
yressive; and to get clear of that principle, lam 
inclined to think, she embraced the occasion of the 
election of a sectional President and Vice Presi- 
dent to dissolve her connection with the Govern- 
ment of the United States. I am supported in 
these positions by the line of argument pursued 
by one of the Leading secession journals of South 
Carolina, upon the action of the southern congress 
at Montgomery, Alabama, in adopting, as that 
aper says, the tariff of 1857. The Charleston 

fercury says: 


“ We regret that any provisional government was formed 
at all, and in one or two important particulars confess to 
disappointment and surprise at the government and laws 
enacted. It seems that the United States protective tariff 
of 1857 has been adopted, and thata positive condemnation 
of the institution of slavery, through the slave trade, lias 
been inserted into the constitution itself. Neither of these 
did we expect. We did not suppose that any southern gov- 
ernment, whether for a month or a year, would sanction the 
policy of protective tariffs. The tariff of 1857 is odious 
and oppressive in its discriminations. {t was made to favor 
northern enterprise at the expense of the people of the South 
—a huge free iist for them—the burden of taxation for us 
to bear, and we maintain is adverse to revenue, unjust in 
poscie: and oppressive in practice. Whether this !s 

rought about by a partial remission in duties, or a partial 
imposition, it ir still the same ineffect. We enter our pro- 
test against the scheme and policy, both as regards our- 
selves, and in the results, so far as foreign nations are con- 
cerned, and their friendship, at this time, is valuable to us. 
In each respect free trade is the true policy of the con/ed- 
erate States. 

« We deem it also unfortunate and mal apropos that the 
stigma of illegitimacy and illegality should be placed upon 
the institution of slavery by a fundamental law against the 
slave trade. In our opinion, it isa matter of policy, and not 
of principle, to be decided now and hereafter, from sound 
views of the necessity and safety of our people. We think 
it a proper subject of legislation.””  * ® ro 

‘“* Every principle of right government and every dictate 
of policy seem to be against the Mississippi scheme. But 
there is a graver matter than its absurdity behind this 
scheme. It is nothing else than the policy of reconstructing 
the Union. Take the Constitution of the United States 
as it is, with all its constructive powers, and get the fron- 
tier States in the confederacy with us, will the Constitu- 
tion ever be altered! Will we ever be freed from the same 
troubles and dangers we have been contending against for 
the last thirty years? Maryland, Kentucky, and Missouri 
have been protective tariff States, and all of them in favor 
of internalimprovements. Su the Constitution of the 
United States is taken as it is, with its consolidation cou- 
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structions, to obtain their union with us: will they consent 
to have it altered so as to prevent constructive abuses? 
And, if not altered, will we not have the same batile to 
fiwht over again with them, after a few years, which we 


have been compelled to fight with the northern States? We | 
will only have changed masters. But will a southern con- | 


federacy exist at all with such a policy? Will not all the 
northern States come again into a Union with us?_ Why 
should they not? They are satisfied with the Constitution 
of the United States as it is, open to their interpretation. 
It establishes a capital despotism under their power. Of 
course they will seek to reconstruct the Union. And wiil 
it not be done? Yes, certainly, under this scheme. After 
all. we will have run round a circle and end where we 
started. The Union will be restored, with a few guaran- 
tees about negroes, such as the frontier States want, but 


which are of no consequence to the cotton States ; and we | 
will again enter upon the broad road of consolidation and 


ruin.”? . 


The majorities in Congress against the Repub- | 


licans would have been abundantly able to pro- 
tect the rights of the South upon the slavery ques- 
tion; but many southern men would support a 
revenue tariff, giving individual protection to 
home industry, which the Mercury regards as 
unjust in principle and oppressive in practice. 
The editor of that paper thinks the policy of the 
** confederate States of North America’”’ will lead 
to a restoration of the Union, ** with a few guar- 
antees about negroes, such as the frontier States 
want, but which are of no consequence to the 
cotton States.’? This leading and influential se- 
cession journal sustains me in the position that 
the border States are more interested in quieting 
the agitation of the slavery question than the cot- 
ton States. Maryland, Virginia, Kentucky, and 
Missouri, have over fifteen hundred miles of bor- 
der on the free States, and must be the first to be 


interfered with by the northern fanatics; and yet i] 


they stand here to defend their constitutional 
rights in the Union, demanding firmly, though 
respectfully, such constitutional guarantees as 
will place beyond the reach of peliticians the ques- 
tion of slavery, and forever silence the agitation 
of a subject which ought never to have been 
brought into the political arena. With all the in- 
terest these States have in slavery, they are sull 


- here; andI would suffer martyrdom before I would 


forsake them in this their hour of trial and diffi- 
culty. 

I mention these things because I believe, if the 
cotton States had remained in the Union instead 
of seceding, and the South had unitedly made 
known hergrievances, and demanded in a firm and 
manly tone a settlement of all the difficulties be- 
tween the North ind South, upon a basis alike 
honorable to both sections, we might have been 
saved the perils of revolution. 

Additional constitutional guarantees become the 
more necessary for the border States, since a 
have been thrown into the minority by the rash 
action of the cotton States. 

The position of the middle and border States 
is painful and embarrassing; but, sir, shall we 
despair of the Republic? Is there no hope for the 


Constitution and for constitutional liberty? A | 


Government like ours, under the protection of 
which the country has grown great and prosper- 
ous, should not be abandoned to sectionalism 
without a struggle. From three million we have 
increased to thirty-one million people, under the 
Constitution and Walon; from thirteen to thirty- 
four States. ‘We occupy a front rank among 
the nations of the earth. ‘The white-winged sails 
of our commerceggover every sea; the stars and 


stripes, the flag of the Union, is wafted by every | 


breeze, into every port under the sun, and where 
ever unfurled is honored and respected. The Amer- 
ican citizen, however humble, knows, whether 
at home or abroad, on the land or on the seas, the 
strong arm of his Government is over him to guard 
and protect, He feels that he is an American cit- 
izen, 

For such a Government as this will not gentle- 
men forget their party feuds and rise superior to 
their miserable party platforms, remembering that, 
while they have a party to serve, they have acoun- 
try to save? Of what use will your miserable 
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|| State after State has gone out, and others pre- 
|| paring to go. Whether rightfully or wrongfully, 
| they have gone. Business of every kind is pros- 
trated; commerce paralyzed; the whole’country 
upon the verge of bankruptcy; and the Govern- 
ment of the United States forced to ask the in- 
|| dorsement of her bonds by the States, that they 
|| may find a purchaser in the market at a heavy dis- 
| count. And yet, gentlemen affect to believe that 
| all this is merely an “ artificial’? matter, of mo- 
} mentary importance, that will soon pass away. 
| 


i} 


| The vote of Virginia, which was the first to stay 
| the tide of secession; the overwhelming and crush- 
ing defeat of the precipitators in Tennessee, and 
then in Missouri, are seized upon by some men 
in the North, and urged as evidence of a determ- 
|| ination on the part of those States to consent to 
| the doctrines and principles of the Republican 


| party. I beg all such to undeceive themselves. I | 


' 
|| have no right to speak for the proud old State of 
|| Virginia, the memory of whose mighty dead has 
|| been vindicated by her noble sons, who have put 
|| the seal of their condemnation upon sectionalism 
|| north and south; but for Tennessee I may ven- 
|| tureto say that no such interpretation can be given 
|| to her vote on the 9th of February. She has rights 
under the Constitution, and in the Union, which 
no true son of hers will ever basely surrender at 
the bidding of any power onearth. By her vote, 
Tennessee appeals to the conservative element of 
the whole country, to come to the rescue of the 
|| Constitution and Union; not with fire and sword, 
not with the swift-winged messengers of death, 
|| but with the principles of concession and compro- 
mise, which should characterize the action of a 
greatand free people. Shall that appeal be in vain 
to both sectional parties? Do gentlemen prefer 
peace to war? Do they prefer a united to a divided 
people? Do they prefer union to disunion? 

I am satisfied there are men, north and south, 
who have long labored for the destruction of this, 
the best Government on earth; and unless the 
'| people, by whom and for whom the Government 
|| was made, interpose, I fear these agitators will ac- 
|| complish their long-cherished and wicked designs. 
| The people are deeply interested in the settlement 
|| of the vexed question of slavery, the agitation of 
which more seriously affects them than the men 
| who oceupy high places in the Government. If 
war result from the action of the politicians, the 
brave and hardy sons of toil are the ones to meet 
the issue then. If any foreign Government had 
insulted our flag, the question would be quite a 
different one; but to place one section of a great 
country like ours in hostile array against the other, 
for causes such as now distract our people, and 
thus by war destroy the people of both sections, 
is too monstrous to contemplate. Governments 
should have no other object than to guard, pro- 
tect, and advance the interests and happiness of 
| the governed; and those who have sought and ob- 
tained the confidence of the people should remem- 
| ber that— 

* Princes and lords may flourish or may fade ; 
A breath can make them, as a breath has made ; 


But a brave populace, their country’s pride, 
When once destroyed, can never be supplied.” 








|| humanity, and of liberty itself,to settle the difficul- 
ties. Shall we, when we leave this noble edifice, 
|| these gorgeous marble Halls, look for the last time 
| upon the proud flag of the Union, waving from the 

dome of this Capito]? Shall column after column 


I appeal to the Representatives of the people | 
|| upon this floor to avert the impending storm. I | 
|| ask you, in the name of a common country, of | 
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ee 
} personal Iferty bills; and over one million peti- 

|| toners have implored us to adjust and settle the 

| difficulties. Will you do it? 

| If the wild passions of party have so blinded 

| Representatives, north and south, as to induce 

|| them to refuse concession, compromise, and set- 

|| tlement, I, for one, will appeal from your partisan 

| and prejudiced decision to the people of the Uni- 
| ted States, feeling unwilling that this Government, 
| which cost the toil and suffering of seven years, 
shall be destroyed by the politicians and dema- 
|| gogues who infest this Capitol. [ am satisfied that 
appeal wil not be in vain. The recollections of 
the past, the anticipations of the future, the cer- 
tainty that we cannot better our condition by de- 
stroying this Government, will all urge the great 
American people to the rescue of their imperiled 
Constitution and Union, and drive from power 
and place those whose devotion to party and 
party dogmas is superior to their devotion to 
their country. 

But, sir, | am told lama submissionist. I am 
always ready tosubmit to the Constitution gf my 
|; country and the laws passed in conformity to it. 
But, sir, am unwilling to run away from this Cap- 
itol, and yield everything, Constitution, Union, 
| fame, glory, and property, at the bidding of any 
| party, however seoeetal pear dni may be. I 
| should feel unworthy the confidence of a gallant 
people were I to surrender all their rights at dis- 
cretion. This, to my mind, is the worst form of 
submission. But, sir, if we are to be driven to the 
necessity of taking the sword for the purpose of 
maintaining our constitutional rights, my advice 
will be, to draw that sword in the Union; for 1 
would feel more like a soldier marching in defense 
of my constitutional rights under the stars and 
stripes, than under any other flag. 





STATE OF THE UNION. 


| ; — 
'SPEECH OF HON. JAMES A. STEWART, 
OF MARYLAND, 
In THE Hovse or REPRESENTATIVES, 
March 2, 1861, 


| On the report from the select committee of thirty-three on 
the disturbed condition of the country. 


Mr. STEWART, of Maryland, said: 

Mr. Speaker: In the existing deplorable con- 
dition of the country, and the sad complication of 
our public affairs, it may be well to bear in mind 
that there are now thirty-four sovereign States, to 
which the respective citizens thereof owe primary 
allegiance, and from which they are to expect 
support for their civil and religious liberty, the 
protection of their lives and property, ouch and 
every State having all the essential attributes to 
constitute it a distinct and independent national- 
ity, and deprived of none, under our complex 
ee such as she may have voluntarily 
chosen to delegate to a Federal Government for 
convenient purposes. To use the time-honored 
language of the bill of rights of the State of Mary- 
land, which I have the honor, in part, to repre- 
sent, as more expressive of this doctrine of com- 
plete and perfect State sovereignty, I shall take 
occasion to advert here to a few of its fundamental 
| truths. . 








in all cases whatsoever, and, in pursuance of such claim, 
| endeavored by force of arms to subjugate the United Col- 





“The Parliament of Great Britain, by a declaratory act, 
having assumed a right to make laws to bind the colonies 


| onies to an unconditional submission to their will and 


of this the noblest and best Government ever de- power; and having at length constrained them to declare 
vised by man crumble and fall, because the repre- || themselves independeht States, and to assume Government 
| sentatives of the people prefer some miserable || ead in o poos’ Seemerecres Cn tans. 
1 sa to the Conatituti . hin i , || gates of Maryland, in free and full convention assembled, 
pear ate e ehiety-ons ovllion seemed woe || taking into our most serious consideration the best means 


SSt BrO! 43 of establishing a good constitution in this State, for the 
|| bid it, my countrymen; forbid it, Heaven! If it || surer foundation and more permanent seeurity thereof, 


| were possible for the spirits of the departed good || declare— 


| ‘3 : r SR ; * That all government, of right, originates from the peo- 
and great to revisit this earth and participate im the | ple, is founded in compact oniy, and instituted solely for 
affairs of men, I would implore them to bend the || the good of the whole. 





frye be when civil war, with all its horrors, 


has swept over the land, not only, in its madden- | 
ing course, overturning the Government of our | 


fathers, but blotting out forever the last hope of 
liberty throughout the world? 
I have been astonished, the present session of 


Congress, to see the apparent indifference mani- 


fested by the Republican members of this House. 


bolted heavens and come down, and shed the light “ Thatthe people of this State ought to have the sole and 
of otherdaysaround us. Shall we have no settle- || €xelusive right of regulating the internal government and 


oe ; _ || police thereof. 
| ment, no compromise? Shall the dark and lower “That all persons invested with the legislative or execu- 





ing clouds of revolution continue to sweep over | tive powers of government are the trustees of the public, 
our once happy land? Will this House adjourn, || and assach accountable for their conduct ; therefore, when- 
| refusing to do anything? We have already the |} €ver the ends of government are perverted, and public lib- 
action of some of the States, moving in the right 
\| direction, in the repeal and modification of their 


erty manifestly endangered, and al) other means of redress 
are ineffectual, the people may, and of right ouglit to, re- 
form the old or estabiish anew Government. The doctrine 
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of non-resistance against arbitrary power and oppression 


n || tary despotism, or (what is equally as destructive ing patronage of the Federal Government—s, 
te ahourd, davith, Sind destructive of the good and happi- | ¢¢ constitutional liberty and State equality )adom- || eighty or a hundred million dolla ‘an 


rs to be dis. 


vel ad ce cep ineering and arbitra ajori s, || tributed in countless i : 
In the constitution of that State it is further ee ry majority of mere numbers, || forms, to various &ppointees 


provided: | ine dclosisn cod egdeased essen” Irce neon || pene pestmcarees Ter ee ous 
“That every person appointed to any office of profit or ’ 7 


. r. If we petty postmaster. The fact is, and it cannot be 
trust shall, before he enters on the execution thereof, take to preserve our liberties and maintain in its pu- disguised, the whole system has grown to be de- 
an oath that he will be faithful and bear true allegiance to || rity the Government framed for us by our cau- moralizing, and affords an extensive, yea, bound. 
the State of Maryland.”’ 
| 





tious and sagacious forefathers, we must prima- || less field for corruption, the direct and unerrine 
Thus maintaining, by her declaration of rights || rily regard and respect the rights of the States, || tendency of which is to contaminate the > 
and constitution, beyond question, that the people 


fountain 

le || and oppose the old enemy of the system—consol- ore and pervert all the sources of authority; 

of that State have the sole right of regulating their , an : 
own domestic affairs, and requiring all persons 


idation. if not corrected, will, per se, accomplish a 
Our whole scheme of government is still an || fundamental change in the action of the whole 

holding office therein to take an oath that they || unsolved problem; and I think the experience of || system. Settle this, and the slavery question 

will bear true and faithful allegiance to the State. || the country will very generally assent to the con- || will not be so embarrassing; 

I believe similar requirements are provided for in || clusion that, ina vastmajority of the cases where 


the constitution of every State. 
Another great principle is incorporated: that | 


; ' and if you adjust 
satisfactorily the slavery question, and make no 
_attempts have been made to alter the old system, || reformation of this growing evil, disorder, profi- 
either as applicable to the State or Federal Gov- || gacy, and decay, will supervene. The fact is ob- 

the people have the right to abolish, change, or || ernment, by making it more radical, the change || vious, that our whole system, Federal and State 
alter their forms of government whenever they || has proved to be no wholesome reform. All the || requires much revision; and if we could get to. 
think proper; and the doctrine of absolute sub- || States have, to a greater or less extent, been || gether the best men of the country, in every State 
mission is denounced as slavish and absurd. This || tending to radicalism; whereas the theory of our || to correct any irregularities in our State govern: 
same principle is fully indorsed in the Declaration || system, as devised by the fathers, recognizes the || ments, and assemble our wisest and purest pa- 
of Independence. lLassume, therefore, as an ax- || people as the source of all political pawer, and || triots, in a legitimate way, to revise the Federal 
jomatic uruth, that these State governments are || connects with that, as an indispensable provision Government—I doubt not, could this be effected 
the primary instrumentalities for the management || in the formation of Government, that the exercise | in the true spirit, many great and vital improve- 
of our public affairs, and they are not relieved of || of authority on the part of the people shall be |} ments might be made. 
this responsibility by the delegation of certain || surrounded by such safeguards as to prevent The patronage of the General Government, es- 
powers toa general agency. It is*’a fact to be || hasty and immature action, so as to secure the || pecially, is a monstrous evil, and ought to be 
noted in our history, that all the amendments of || deliberate and well-digested judgmentof the peo- || diminished. The tendency is to destroy the rel- 
the Federal Constitution have been made with the || ple in all cases, when required to exert their direct || ative positions of the States and the Federal Goy- 
view and for the purpose of providing against a || authority and power; thus imparting a reasonable || ernment, and immeasurably and incongruously to 
loose construction of the powers of the Federal || degree of firmness and stability to the system. || centralize and consolidate dangerous power in the 
Government, in derogation of the rights of the || The chief officers of the Federal Government, || FederalGovernment, which mustabsolutely term- 
States; thus recognizing, more emphatically and || the President and Vice President, although made || inate, if not corrected, in demoralization and 
distinctly, their self-existent individuality and in- || elective in their character, were not to be chosen || utter destruction. The system must move right, 
dependence. In what clause is any power dele- || directly by the popular voice, but througha body || or it will f° down, according to every principle 
gated to coerce a sovereign State, or relieve the || of electors, who, in contemplation of the Consti- | of political philosophy. The scuffle between the 

| 

| 

| 

| 





citizen thereof from his allegiance to his State and || tution, were to select some one for President from || ins and the outs assumes all the proportions of 


home government? And where is thereany clause || one State, and another one for Vice President || an organized pitched battle every four years, and 
denying the right of a State to withdraw or secede || from a different State, and totally unascertained 
from the Federal Government? If such right is | 
not delegated or expressly prohibited, and the | 





thoroughly convulses the nation; and the suc- 
before, by the body of voters, as to what persons || cessful party is now adopting the habit of attend- 
they might select. So in the States, the chief 1 ing in great bodies the august celebration of the 
State retains complete authority to regulate her || magistrates were generally to be chosen by the 1 inauguration; the seat of Government, in such 

Legislature; the Senate by a body of electors; || cases, being infested with myriads of willing, ac- 


own affairs, and to change, alter, or abolish her i| 

form of government, would it not be an act of || the judiciary, not by the people directly, but oth- |, tive, and thorough-going patriots, who devoutly 
|| make the pilgrimage to add to the pageant, and 
|| 


unauthorized and despotic power té undertake to || erwise appointed, and their tenure of office during 

coerce her to do anything where she, in her sov- || good hier: and officers of merely a clerical || receive the benediction or benefaction, as the case 

ereign character as a State, thought proper to | or ministerial character to remain in whilst they || may be. If this goes on with accelerated momen- 

command her citizens otherwise? ‘The annalsof || faithfully discharged their duties, and not to be || tum, in proportion to the increase of the country, 

the convention show that such a power was at- || subject to the fluctuations of mere party scram- || in process of time will come the coronation, with 
| bristling bayonet and rattling artillery, and the 


tempted to be conferred on the Federal Govern- || bles, This whole system, either by constitutional |) 

ment, and unanimously refused. Such a doctrine || amendments or administrative practice, has been || whole scene enlivened by the clarion notes of the 

iS Monstrous, arbitrary, and utterly subversive of || changed; and now, forsooth, everything is to be || bugle. No doubt we shall see at the inauguration 

every feature of our Federal system. If the State || considered, thrown before the people pell-mell, || of the last soperess of the spoils a goodly num- 
| hurry-scurry,and the responsibility imposed upon || ber of the faithful on hand, ready to pay their de- 





governments were annihilated by violence, one 


and all, or became extinct from any other cause, || them in the first instance and directly to dispose of || votions to the great Federal Mohammed, who will 
I take it the Federal Government, whichis only 


| 
| 
|| such grave matters without giving them the com- || find itdifficult to wend his way through their thick 
derivative, would, ipso facto, become a nullity; || plete opportunity fully and deliberately to con- || columns. It is believed by many that the rush 
whereas, on the contrary, if the Federal Govern- || sider what judgmentshould be pronounced. And || for office destroyed General Harrison and General 
ment were abolished to-morrow, that would not || it has so turned out, in fact, that the politicians || ‘Taylor; and Lincoln may share the same fate, un- 
interfere with our system of State government. |, are kind enough to arrange all these matters for || less General Scott will turn his batteries upon this 
‘Thus we see the indestructibility of the State gov- || the good people beforehand, and they are merely || terrible host of seedy patriots, or form a body- 
ernments, except by their own volition; whereas | called on at the proper time to ratify what has || guard to protect his majesty, Abraham the faith- 

| 
| 


| 
they possess the legitimate power to annihilate | been done. The only difference between the || ful. I think be stands in much more danger from 
| 
| 
| 
; 


the General Government. And should the Fed- 
eral Government, from any cause, cease to have 
vitality, the States in such case would be only | 


people and politicians is this: the people would, || this quarter than from any assassination; but this 
if left to themselves, have decided according to || suggestion I will leave to Governor Hicks, with 
1 what seemed to them to be right upon the merits; || hisestablished acumen in this department of offi- 
reinvested with all delegated authority, and as || whereas the politicians, in most cases, will have || cial detective science, to investigate. Let General 
capable, to al! intents and purposes, of exercising || had a considerable degree of reference to their || Scott, at all events, be vigilant in this line. There 
all the functions of government, as if no such gen- ] own interests, whether that inures to the benefit || is, in my opinion, much more of danger that the 
eral agency had ever been constituted. } of the people or not. corrupting system growing out f such an army 
1 doubt not that, in such an event, the good This practical administration of, the system | in quest of office and plunder may jostle the 
people of the States would take care to adapt them- || might have gone on without serious derangement, || proper action of the Government, than from any 
selves to such a state of things by forming other | perhaps, if the governmental machinery Thad not ||*troops that Lincoln can command to march into 
alliances, if advisable, with more or less of other || become so much enlarged, and its patronage so || the fair fields of the sunny South. He will have 
States as to them might seem best, or rely upon || immensely increased. Recollect that the require- || as much as he can do for the next six months to 
their distinct and independent position. To sup- || ments of the Government were very limited in the || distribute the spoils among his camp followers. 
pose otherwise, is to conclude that they are es- | beginning, and the expenditures of the State and || Indeed, so overshadowing are now all the features 
sentially incapable of self-government. The peo- | Federat Governments both comparatively light; || of the Federal Government, and such is the inev- 
ple of the States are safe while they insist upon ! but they have now enormously increased, bring- || itable tendency to the most abject and barefaced 
this fundamental principle of State right and au- || ing in their train almost illimitable and incalcula- || profligacy and corruption, that it requires no 
thority; but when we,come to ignore that great || ble patronage, thus swelling the proportions of || prophet to foretell, from that consideration alone, 
ana ~“emn truth and esteem the States merely || the Federal Government. Now, when we have || the speedy downfall of the whole system, if not 
as holding positions in our complex system sim- || thirty-four States and a boundless territory, with || cheeked in its wild career. A wise and prudent 
ilar to that of cownties in a State, or provinces inan || a multiplicity of offices, a presidential election || people ought to take precautionary measures to 
empire, and thus build up a great central and con- || is an event to inspire large hopes and fears, and || correct such intolerable abuses before they be- 
solidated Government, to regulate not alone the || is attended with a systematic and terrible scram- || come chronic and permanently fastened upon the 
general affairs of the entire people, in such mode || ble for the ** loaves and fishes;”’ sufficient in itself, || body-politic. : 3 
as expressly provided, but the domestic affairs of | indeed, to give a serious shock to the whole fab- While the fanatical spirits of the North have 


each and every State and section, then the simple || ric, State and Federal. been earnestly bent upon destroying the institu- 
form of our Government becomes radically per- 














What a vast change in the simplicity of the || tions of the South, and in hot pursuit of mad 


verted, and it inevitably results either in a mili- | Government! Think of the colossal and increas- || schemesof aggression, they have totally forgotten 
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the lessons taught them by a purer ancestry, as to | subjugate such a people, unless invited by it 


the primary landmarks of the Government under 
which they have lived. In their attempts to over- 
throw the governments of their neighbors at the 
South, they have undermined the foundations of 
the whole superstructure; and it is quite possible 
that, in the midst of their career, the entire temple 
may fall upon their own heads, ; 

Our people have heretofore, from time to time, 
modified their governments, as the exigencies of 
the times seemed to oe. According to the 
historian, our people first started-out upon their 
progress on this continent mostly with charters 
from the mother country; and when she assumed 
to treat them harshly, they took the liberty, with- 
out much formal ceremony, to renounce all de- 
pendence upon her. A continental Congress was 
then found sufficient to regulate such general mat- 
ters as pertained to the whole, each State always 
retaining, to all intents and purposes, its complete 
identity—absolutely and unqualifiedly controlling 
her own domestic affairs. That arrangement, 
imperfect as it was, effectually carried them all 
through the seven years of revolutionary, bloody 
war, at the end of which their independence was 
recognized. Then they tried the Articles of Con- 
federation, absolutely pledging each other that 
they were to be perpetual; but this perpetual league 
was short-lived, and consigned to the tomb of all 
the Capulets. They then formed the present Con- 
stitution. Very soon afterwards, not fully relish- 
ing some untoward developments, and fearful that 
its provisions might be perverted, they thought 
proper to have an addendum, by way of supple- 
mentary codicil, making vital amendments ex- 
planatory of its powers, and calculated to dero- 
gate from Federal assumption, thus recognizing 
more distinctly and emphatically State authority 
and State independence. Notwithstanding these 
admonitory lessons from the founders of the Re- 
public, we find a party nowadays vehemently 
urging that the States are to be treated as mere 
counties or provinces, and the Federal Government 
the source of all power, honor, and authority, 
claiming for it innate, original, underived, and in- 
dependent sovereignty, immediately communi- 
cated from the people as one mass; and under its 
ages flag, the States are to be cloven down, 
and a grand, consolidated, empire erected thereon, 
with a dictator placed perso by the voice of 
a mere section, in utter disregard of the remon- 
strance of another section. In process of time, if 
not even at the next inaugural ceremony, I sup- 

ose the officer called the President of the United 

tates will be looked upon by his followers as 
something transcendentally divine; and in another 
stage, further on, enough will be ready to call out 
for the king to be surrounded by a standing army, 
and all the paraphernalia of royalty. 

Mr. Speaker, such results must be guarded 
against; and we must go back to first principles. 
I would sooner see the States, each one acting for 
herself, without any such Federal Government, 
than to witness the sad spectacle of a quasi self- 
constituted and arbitrary Government foisted 
upon the ruins of the State governments, display- 
ing nothing but the emblems of consolidated em- 
pire, perpetually swelling itsdimensions, although 
nothing really but a miserable and deformed usurp- 
ation, threatening to ingulf every vestige of con- 
stitutional liberty. 

What is the exact present posture of our affairs? 
We have indeed thirty-four sovereign and inde- 
pendent States—so called, by a sad misnomer— 
nineteen of these nap-slaveholding, and fifteen 
slaveholding. These fifteen comprise a popula- 
tion of some thirteen million, composed of eight 
or nine million white people, and some four mil- 
lion negroes. They have every variety of climate, 
and I may say of productions. Now, I submit 
the question, seriously, can such a people, by any 
process, however adroit, be deprived of their great 
constitutional rights, and reduced to vassalage, if 
they are true to themselves, and have the proper 
oman to vindicate their blood-bought privileges? 

ill any one have the hardihood to answer this 
pregnant question in the affirmative, especial! 
when itis recollected that they spring froma Sable 
ancestry, who, when only three million strong, 
and constituting but thirteen States, (the Old 
Thirteen,) successfully threw off the British yoke? 
No power will have the temerity to attempt to 
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we divisions and discord. These slaveholding 
tates have established institutions that have been 
transmitted to them under all the imposing and 
cherished forms of hereditary descent, and con- 
secrated by the conservative impress of centuries. 
The whole country, nerth,south, east, and west, 
has grown great by the aid of these institutions, 
operating actively through a thousand channels. 
It 1s an extraordinary fact in the history of the 
times, that a President of the United States, under 
the form, but contrary to the spirit of the Consti- 
tution, has been elected without a single electoral 
vote from any one of these States, by a purely 
sectional organization, threatening war and de- 
struction to the peculiar and time-honored insti- 
tutions of the latter. Itis true, he is not chosen 
by an actual majority; butit has so happened that 
this unmitigated outrage has been perpetrated 
upon the country, north and south, by the ob- 
tension of the majority of the electoral colleges in 
due form. The man so elected is totally unfitted 
to carry the country through the shoals and quick- 
sands that at every turn environ her in this crisis 
of her destiny. Froma statement I have seen, the 
popular vote may be thus stated: total vote of 


all the States 4,739,982; popular vote for Lincoln 


1,865,840, (including all the negroes in the north- 
ern States that voted for him, against all decency 
andright.) The official vote thus against him was 
2,874,142. Still it is pertinaciously urged that this 
Abolition minority have the right to maintain 
their policy over all the rest, even if civil war and 
the disruption of the Confederacy is the dire re- 
sult. Here is the fixed fact, that a minority can- 
didate, elected to the Presidency of the United 
States in direct opposition to the views of the 
South, and with an immense conservative vote 
North against him, and upon a platform in abso- 
lute hostility to the sacred institutionsof theSouth, 


insists upon administering a joint government, | 
and using all its great powers, as | have described | 


them, to annihilate and destroy the vital and ma- 
terial interests of the South. Was there evera 
more despicable and monstrous tyranny? 

Mr. Speaker, let me tell you that the gallant 
and glorious South never will surrender her birth- 
right, although there may be here and there a 
doughface and traitor in their midst, who may be 
ready tobecome an ally to the treasonable schemes 
and purposes of the North. You may depend 
upon it, that the sound and unpurchasable men 


of the South, with the constitutional patriots of 


the North and Northwest, will crush out the trai- 
tors if the antagonism should ever come to blows, 
which may God forbid! Are the good and order- 
loving people of the South expected to rest quietly 
under such an alarming state of things, and, like 
sheep, surrender themselves to the tender mercies 
of such wolves? Never. Ifthe true men of the 
South will firmly stand to their posts, holding the 
right of the question before God and the country, 
they will beat a world in arms. These odds and 
ends, traitors, place-men, spoils-men, plunderers, 
camp-followers, with the whole pack of crazy 
Abolitionists and self-deluded patriots, together 
with all the Swiss corps of sappers and miners, 
be they north or south, organized into an army 
to carry the election, and seize upon the spoils, 


per fas aut nefas, will be found, when the time 


comes, not to have the nerve to carry their men- 
aces into execution, unless, indeed, they cancom- 
mand an army of their southern allies to take 


“charge of the column and fight their battles. 


They will never be able to get northern men to 
face the music, I do not doubt the valor or cour- 
age of the North on a proper occasion; but that 
is not what they bargained for. Having obtained 
the spoils of victory, they want to enjoy them in 
peace; and fighting was not a part of their pro- 
gramme. No man need be alarmed, in my judg- 
ment, that there will be civil war. -On the con- 
trary, every effort will be made to amuse and 
bamboozle the South, and stab us under the fifth 
rib. If, after the election of such a set of spoils- 
men, every southern State had firmly stood upon 
her reserved rights, and demanded, with one 
voice,a solid settlement of these differences, they 
would have carried their point, and the Union 
would have been reconstructed upon a lasting 
basis. Unfortunately, divisions existed. 

The Governor of the State of Maryland—so de 
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cause, in the election, there was nota fair expres- 
sion of the public sentiment of our State, owing 
to the violence and frauds that took place at the 

olls in the city of Beltimore; if the election had 

een conducted upon fair principles, I believe his 
distinguished competitor would now be the chief 
magistrate of the State,—this acting Governor 
has refused to permit, in a regular way, an ex- 
pression of the voice of our people upon the grave 
state of things that has arisen in the country; 
thus assuming the high and grave responsibility 
of denying to the good mone of that old Com- 
eon wealth the right to be heard through their 
most solemn and deliberate mode—a convention of 
the best men in the State, chosen to deliberate 
upon what Maryland ought to do in such a crisis; 
and claiming for himself, in fact, all the powers 
of infallibility, and the right to fix the destiny of 
the State over which he presides—an awful and 
terrible responsibility, which neither his expe- 
rience in public affairs nor unprecedented ability 
authorized him to assume, and which future re- 
sults will demonstrate was most unwise and fatal 
to the best and lasting interests of the State. It 
was certainly aresponsibility, insuch a convulsion 
of our affairs, which the people themselves ought 
to have had the opportunity to assume, let the 
result be what it might. It was their business, 
not his, exceptas one of the people. What would 
have been the policy adopted under the circum- 
stances by our wisest and best men, selected with- 
out reference to party, can now be only a matter 
of conjecture. Possibly her counsels would have 
been for peace, conciliation, anda final settlement 
of all differences between the various sections of 
the Union upon a solid basis, and by which the 
Union might have been preserved, with the con- 
stitutional rights of every section placed beyond 
all controversy. Our people, with scarcely an 
exception, I believe, desire a settlement of this 
vexed question of slavery now and for all time, 
and do not desire to have it turned over to a suc- 
ceeding generation. If it cannot be settled satis- 
factorily, and the North and South must part, I 
think I am not mistaken in my estimate of the 
Ree opinion of our people when I assert that I 
yelieve, with great and unparalleled unanimity, 
they will cast their destiny with their southern 
brethren. 

Let it not, therefore, be understood from the 
present position of the State, and no authentic op- 
portunity allowed, through the conduct of the act- 
ing Governor, to express her voice, that she is not 
ready to make common cause with her southern 
sisters, After all that has occurred, I announce 
now, as one of the Representatives of that glori- 
ous old State, that her people demand asettlement, 
solid and substantial, of this slavery question; and 
if her rights and those of her sister slave-States 
south are not regarded, but insurrectionary as- 
saults upon them are to be persisted in, and no 
efforts made to reconstruct the Union, with ac- 
knowledged deference to our peculiar rights, per- 
fect security for them against aggression, direct, 
or indirect and covert, with full, complete, and 
unembarrassed opportunity to grow and expand 
with our institutions, then her people will not 
consent thatshe shall be dragged to the bar of the 
North, and hold what she considers dear by the 
sufferance of northern conquerors. She demands 
equality, and the power to protect herself and her 
great interests, under any division of the Confed- 
eracy; and she will take care that no temporary 
schemes of mere politicians shall deprive her of 
her rights, and locate her passively where she 
becomes a willing victim to aggression and plun- 
der. That gallant State is ble to take care of 
herself; and whenever she wants allies she will 
know in what quarter to seek them. After what 
has occurred, she suspects the Greeks, and she 
will never go north to seek protection under a dis- 
membered Union. No, sir. If no full and final set- 
tlement takes place, her destiny is with the South; 
her interests, her inclinations, her institutions, 
her habits, and her peace, will al! prompt to that 
course. Nor do I believe she will ever be much 
impressed with the idea that her policy is to be 
in a central confederacy, where she would be be- 
tween the upper and lower mill-stone, compelled to 
fortify herself all round—on the north and south, 
and on the east—commanding neither the respect 
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nor the regard of any section, and deprived of the 
full means of protecting herself in such a state of 
betweenity. She would be much like the politician 
on the fence, not knowing which way to turn. 
Sir, such a position will never be taken by that 


form. 
Sir, these portentous questions which now divide 


the country must now be settled, finally and abso- | 


lutely. It can only be done, in my opinion, in 
either of two ways: upon a solid basis of recon- 
struction, leaving no open question for dispute 
or difficulty hereafter, but with the rights of every 
section and every State and every interest fully 
recognized, and under which there may be an 


opportunity, if thought advisable, to acquire any | 


additional territory, north or south—Canada, 
Cuba, Mexico, Central America—if a reasonable 
opportunity should offer, with an earnest of good 
feeling and brotherhood, as of old; or upon the 


basis of aseparation between the slaveholding and | 


non-slaveholding States, under which two confed- 
eracies may be organized or recognized, or, cer- 


tainly, but one in the South, strong, powerful, | 


respectable, and fully competent to protect its 


people from all aggression, come from what quar- | 


terit may. In such case, treaties of amity and 
commerce,customs and postal arrangements, and 


such other international adjustments, er be | 


adopted, as justice, policy ,and good neighborhood 
muy dictate. Should such be the final result of 


the existing differences and troubles, I believe | 


treaties thus made will be better regarded than the 
requirements of the present Constitution, from the 
lamentable experience we have had. 

Sut itis said that the South will be worse off 
under a separation than she is now, owing to sup- 
posed greater facility for our slaves to escape. 
Not at all. It cannot be worse than itis now, 
under any circumstances. Our negroes abscond 
now whenever they please; but my are hurried 
through the non-slaveholding States.to Canada; 
and those who entice them away, and aid them in 
their progress, are not willing for them to remain 
domiciled in the free States. When they run 
away, and are thus deprived of the wholesome 
control of a master, they become nuisances in 


Canada; but this inconvenience is not felt in the | 
Under a separation, when slaves | 


free States. 
make off, they would stop as soon as they crossed 


the iine dividing the slaveholding and non-slave- | 


holding States. And I am sure the people living 
along the border of the free States would soon 
find it very inconvenient to be burdened with such 
mcumbrances, and they would not long stand the 
imposition. Indeed, after the fretful feelings of 
the day passed away, combinations would soon 
be formed to keep them out; and, I doubt not, 
there would be a common-sense return to the old 
system, when good neighborhood prevailed be- 
tween the border free and slave States, and ab- 
sconding slaves were speedily restored to their 
owners. 


It was usual, before this fell spirit of fanaticism | 


and internal piracy had corrupted the minds of 
so many northern people, that even the old and 
sober-sided Quakers on the borders would catch | 
and return to their owners absconding slaves. I 
have seen letters by them of this purport: 

FRieND Brown: Thy boy, Samuel, has been loafing about 
my premises. Presume he las run away from thee, and I 
have sent him home to thee. WILLIAM PENN. 

Those were the good old times, when honesty 
and fair dealing prevailed, before abolitionism and 
transcendentalism had become infused into the 
minds of a self-deluded, gainsaying, and degen- 
erate posterity. 

It is gravely asked, what has the South suf- 
fered to justify her standing up for her rights and 
insisting upon a settlement? This is mockery 
and bold-faced impudence. What has she not 
borne? ‘To say nothing of the pollutions of the 
pulpit, press, and literature, and the education of | 
their children and whole people to*hate the South; | 
when for years systematic schemes have been 
on foot, by which our slaves on the border are 
run off by wholesale; when it was worth a man’s 
life to attempt to recapture them in a free State. 
Who has forgotten the diabolical and cold-blooded 
treatment of a Gorsuch and a Kennedy, estimable 
citizens of owe own proud State? Then we are 
constantly threatened by their miserable spies and | 
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incendiaries with attempts to excite our negroes 
to insurrection, and all the consequent untold 


horrors of a servile war; and a formidable rai | damned; and we do not mean you sh 


| with pike and gun, prepared for butchery and 





| death, well organized and ouipped has been 
gallant State according to any judgment [| can || 


made into the peaceable and sacred precincts of a 
sister sovereign State, threatening pillage, plun- 
der, incendiarism, and every other hellish crime 
known to the calendar, and having the boldness 
to seize upon the property of the United States, 
the hero of this border foray, canonized by thou- 
sands in the North, and which cost the old Com- 
monwealth of Virginia thousands of dollars to 
meet the contingency of such attacks and threat- 
ened subversion of her peace and quiet. 

How would you compare the religion, piety, or 
morals, of such an anti-slavery set of propagan- 
dists. with the quietand orderly Christianity of the 
abused South, when an infamous and incendi- 
ary pamphlet, calculated to stir up the worst blood 
of the servile race in our midst, has been published 
and made current and commendable by the signa- 
ture and indorsement of the great body of north- 
ern Representatives on this floor, and circulated far 
and wide by stealth, into the slave States; when 
we are denied our clear and adjudicated constitu- 


| onal rights eens in the Territories acquired 


by the common blood and treasure, thus slight- 
ing not only the South in this particular, but 
actually deriding and ignoring the decisions of 
the Supreme Court of the United States, the final 
arbiter of such questions; when all sorts of laws 
and personal liberty enactments are deliberately 
passed by northern Legislatures, in direct violation 
of an express provision of the Federal Constitu- 
tion, which they were sworn to support, guaran- 
tying to every slaveholder that his runaway slave 
should be returned; when, acting thus, to talk to 
us now about the solemnities of the Constitution, 
and the inviolability of the oath Lincoln will have 
to take to support the Constitution and execute 
the laws; when their oaths have been thus so fla- 
grantly disregarded? How will an Abolitionist 
regard his oath to support the Constitution and 
execute the laws, when he considers the Consti- 
tution a league with the Devil and covenant with 
hell; when he wants an anti-slavery Bible, an anti- 
slavery Constitution, and an anti-slavery God? Is 
it not blasphemous to administer a sacred oath io 
sucha man? You mightas well swear a drunken 
wine-bibber! 

When a party has come into power whose com- 
ponent parts, individually and collectively, in 
such cases, have thus acted,and who are takeninto 
full fellowship as a part of the faithful, and who 
threaten to drive the South from the common Ter- 
ritories, and uitimately extinguish and blot out 
forever our institutions, habitually treating with 
perfect contempt constitutional guarantees and the 
solemn adjudications of the highest court, when 
coming in conflict with their higher law and 
damnable heresies, can we hear with patience 
the cool inquiry, what have they done? We may 
retort, what have they omitted to do that could 
annoy us? Are we to wait until the knife of the 
assassin is applied to our throats, or shall we trust 
to a returning sense of justice, under the scrambles 
for place produced by elections? Can the South 
be seriously blamed for peremptorily demanding 
now to have a final reckoning and ample settle- 
ment? One would hardly think that we could com- 
mand the common respect of our deadly foes, to 
say nothing of our own, if we are so weak in the 
faith and so reckless of our vital interests as to 
pocket all this and listen to the song of the siren— 
wait! wait! ‘Time and tide wait for no man,” 
was an old copy set for me when I was a little 
school-boy, in a plain country school. No, sir; 
the gallant and true men of the South will no 
longer wait, but demand a full settlement, and 
trust no longer to your left-handed apologies. 

You cannot control your own turbulent people; 
you are the victims of an iron, ruthless, and inex- 
orablé despotism at the polls—spell-bound and 
powerless to stay this torrent of agrarianism by 
any innate, correct, moral force of your own; and 
nothing but the stout, hearty, and manly resist- 
ance, and fear of the physical pownt of the South, 
will ever check the floodgates of northern ultra- 
ism and diabolical fanaticism. Put itin the bond, 
and we will help you, conservative men of the 
North, to control this lawless mob that now rules 
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the bond, you are demoralized and -politicall. 
all demor- 
we surrender our negro slaves, that will ae 
stay the insatiate march of agrarianism; you y))) 
then want our DeOReEtY » or a division of it; ang 
if we surrender our right on this outpost, if vou 
please, where is the security that the same fel] 
spirit of lawlessness that derides constitutions and 
decisions of courts, will not overrun every othe . 
sacred right? No, sir; this agrarian spirit must 
now be stayed, or all is lost, north and go 
take my word for it. 

Mr. Speaker, a candid world, including all the 
good, sound, and true men of the North, as well 
as the South, will pronounce that there were {}} 
ample, complete, and unanswerable moral reasons 
on the part of the South in dissolving all p 
connection—for it was nothing more—with such 
aset of Constitution-despoilers, who had got upon 
the inside track, and which all the conservatiys 
and gallant men of the North had not the power 
to eject. The mass of elements north, unforty- 
nately holding under their control all others, have 


uth, 


aper 


| become demoralized; and if acquiesced in y the 


South, what is there to counteract this wild and 
mad drift of degeneracy? Will it not pervade, 
like a moral contagion, in process of time, al! sec- 
tions, under the corrupting patronage of the Fed- 
eral Executive; and will not the finale of the whole 
matter be the utter ‘and absolute demoralization 
and destruction of every constitutional or legal 
barrier, to be succeeded by the iron hoof of des- 
potism or the grinding tramp of a military dicta- 
torship? Under such a state of anarchy the South, 
of course, would be the first victim, and lose their 
institutions, their negro property, their household 
and sacred rights, and their entire iberty: then, 
reacting upon the North, they would in turn be 
in the same category as to their constitutional 
rights. The destruction of their liberty, their 
property, and all their dearest immunities, would 
be favalved in this downward and unfathomable 
maelstrom. Is itnota.palpable fact that the South, 
in standing up in defense of their constitutional 
rights, and insisting upon the preservation of our 
well-defined and adjudicated rights, is not only 
vindicating the great cause of constitutional lib- 
erty for her own, but every other section; and that 
the result will inure as well to the benefit of the 
North as to their own section? And are there not 
men all over the country who have sacred rights, 
and who desire to see our constitutional Jiberties 
preserved, and not overrun by an unlicensed 
and fanatical mob? In such a contest the South 
will be victorious, take my word for it. She has 
the Constitution and the law, the judgment of the 
court, sound religion and old-fashioned piety, 
good morals, common sense, and fair play, on her 
side; and such, I doubt not, will be the verdict 
pronounced by all honest and fair-minded men. 
Ihave said that if, upon the election of Lincoln, 
(the representative of all the lawleSsness of the 
North,) every southern State had withdrawn from 
such an unholy alliance and such a miserable 
and disgraceful complication of affairs, the myr- 
midons of plunder would have been compelled to 
retreat from their advancing position, and the 
sound men of the North might have obtained the 
ascendency, and the Union have been reconstruct- 
ed upon a solid foundation; but, unfortunately, 
timid and time-serving counsels prevailed in some 
instances, and unwise delays; and now we have 
some of the southern States entirely out of the 
Union, anew government organized south, and the 
Union dismembered and gone, with little prospect 
of reconstruction. The border slave States are 
hesitating and undecided as to the proper course to 
be pursued. In the midst of this confusion in our 
affairs, schemes are on foot by wily and busy 
oliticians to retain them asa tail to the northern 
ite; ill-feeling is beginning to germinate between 
the border slaveholding States and the southern 
confederated States; and very soon, if this policy 
of masterly inactivity—I would rather say imbe- 
cile supineness—prevails, we shall be nowhere, 
and have no power and no influence with any sec- 
tion to aid in controlling events for the future. In 
my judgment, without delay, as matters now 
stand, every border State ought to have its best men 
selected and assembled in convention, each State 
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curred will become chronic; a dissolution of the 
Union permanentand a fixed and unalterable fact; 
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t 3 acting for itself; and commissioners should then | That is their own business; but I am sure the 1 beneficially pon eh section, and aid them, if a 
ally be appointed by each, to meet in general confer- || South would notobject. 1 think they would have ] they a profit by t . lesson, If they do not, a 
or. ence of all the border States; and they should agree been better off and had more social comfort, bar- | shou it ey persistin their fanaticism, radicalism, Le 
If upon an ultimatum as to the preservation and || ring the efforts of the Abolitionists to annoy them, } outlenty disregard * our constitutional, legal, mn 
not security of their disputed rights; and if not agreed | and doubt not it would have improved their morals {| or ju licia restraints, they will soon find another ‘ 
vill to, they should at once take steps to combine and || and added to their stock of common sense. If | feature parneping itself—agrarianism—and they r, 
ind make common cause with the southern confed- |) the African slave trade fora time was opened, just |} must, to be relieved from that, organize a strong 
‘ou erated States. I have a faint hope that the pre- || for the benefit of the North and to supply them || military government. I would sooner see the boon A 
ell vailing elements north, which have grown to be || with servants to a moderate extent, (ane think |} of constitutional liberty, provided for usall by our Be 
nd so formidable, may begin to dissolve, and will || it possible the South mightagree to open the trade, || sagacious forefathers, secured now and forever to oe 
er not have the hardihood to stand out against our |} for the enlightenment and benefit of our northern || every section, and that all might enjoy its bless- e ; 
Ist united action; and should they not acknowledge || friends,) I think it any it would not only add |) ings and rest quietly under such a banner; but I Ng 
h, our just demands, the northern people may, when || to their social comfort, but much improve their || must confess, without great and pervading im- aft i 
the question is submitted to them, after what has |/ moral system. We desire no such thing for the || provement in the public sentiment of the North, ‘i ‘ie 
he already occurred, place their seal of condemna- || South, because we have a sufficiency. 1 want no | and higher regard for constitutional right, and iy 4 
l] tion upon the traitors who have destroyed their || white man to black my boots, or clad in livery to | a more elevated standard of public morals, and oe 
l, peace, as well as outraged us. _ || drive my carriage. Give me the disciplined and the | closer appreciation of the true landmarks of free a ; 
I$ 3ut if we take no action, but fold our arms in |! well-contented negro forsuch employment. Sam- || government, I have no abiding confidence that “de 
7 stolid indifference and inertness, like men not || bo isa great institution, and must not be ignored, || they can be accomplished. We must take care ait 
h knowing what to do or which way to turn—that || The white men of the North, yieey will allow me || of ourselves; and I am well satisfied that, by firm- ie 
n inaction, recollect, necessarily results favorably || to make a suggestion to them, ought not to allow IL ness and resolute and uncompromising defense of i 
¢ to the North, and is but inferential acquiescence || themselves to be thus used by the gentry, who, if || our own right of government and otherwise, and j 
r in their aggressions—the division which has oc- || they will not employ Caffy, ought to be required ] by not permitting ourselves to be demoralized t 


to drive their own teams, brush their own clothes, 


by northern fanaticism, we May preserve in its 
and black their own boots. 


| purity the vestal fire, sustain civ and religious 


and Maryland and the other border States, allies 
of a northern confederacy, under a Constitution 
which, according to their interpretation, allows 
them to banish us from all Territories and to 
refuse to refirn our fugitive slaves, and by moral 
suasion, at least, teach us and our children that 
Abolitionism. is a great blessing. May Heaven 
save us from their patronizing kindness! The 
peor of our State under such a programme will 

e one of degradation; from being a proud equal 
in a Confederacy of sovereign States, she will 
become a field for the display of the Abolition mis- 
sionaries of the North; a reproach to our brethren 
of the South, and a plaything for unscrupulous 
politicians on their own soil who have northern 
affinities. May a kind Providence save us from 
such utter prostitution and degradation of her 
monumental city, senpernns the gorgeous towers 
now consecrated to the everlasting memory of her 


If there be such an irreconcilable difference in 
the institutions desirable to the North and to the 
South that their wisest men and coolest patriots 
cannot agree upon some amicable basis of settle- 
ment, by which we can all live together without 
officious interference with the affairs of our neigh- 
bors, why, then, of course, no Government can 
ever be successfully carried on with such conflict- 
ing forces, and each section and both will get along 
better by separate and distinct systems, adapted 
to the peculiar wants, wishes, and circumstances 
ofeach. If the discreet and patriotic men of all 
sections of the country were got together by their 


best representative men, in a national convention, | 
to ascertain if such revision in our systems as I | 


have adverted to could not be made, we might 


then learn if these differences could not be ad- 


justed; and if not, reasonable terms of equitable 


|| tween the States shall 
separation could be agreed upon, one would think. || 


{| liberty, and all the manifold blessings of a éonsti- 


tutional, orderly, and well-regulated Government, 
That problem 1s now to be solved; and all these 
disturbing questions should be settled in this our 
day, and not be turned over to vex our children 
under aggravated difficulties and confounded and 
accumulated troubles. 

Mr. Speaker, | go, therefore, for a complete 
settlement, either to be inaugurated here, or for a 
reference to the people of all the States, each one 
having its own conventien, and then a general 
convention of all, under which our system shall 
be carefully revised; and if the maladies now dis- 
turbing the body-politic are past the ture of all 
remedies, then we must accept the necessity that 
dictates the alternative of a separation, and upon 
such terms that every international matter be- 

be fairly adjusted in a spirit 
of amity, justice, and good neighborhood. War, 
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heroic sires and warlike sons. In such case, that 
city becomes a waste, and weeds and the grass 
of desolation will surround her columns; her 
marts of trade will be deserted; bats and owls will 
take possession of her high places. 

The State of Maryland ought to have been in 
convention long ago, with a view of taking part 
in this great drama of a nation’s fate, when the 
settlement of these mighty questions between the 
sections is being discussed by the greatest minds; 
and should, under the authority of her sovereign 
people—nota mere acting Governor—be prepared 
to meet any turn in the tide of public affairs; it 
might be to act as a pacificator; and if her coun- 


As to any settlement made by the politicians now || ay, civil war, a war with brethren, is, tomy mind, 
on the surface, and under the excitement per- || the most direful of all calamities. May a kind 
vading the public mind, I have but little confi- || Heaven grant that the country, the whole coun- 
dence; whoever has read history to any purpose, || try, and every part, may be spared from such hor- 
must have discovered that Governments are con- || rors! In this age of civilization—when the school- 
stantly changing, both as to their identity and || master is abroad, and the iron horse, and the 
imotifieation and allexperience demonstrates that || lightning telegraph—if the American people were 
there is scarcely any that can be said to be fixed || deliberately to wage war, it would afford the 
and perpetual. strongest evidence that they had become demented 
I believe our system, if it can be carried outas || and God-forsaken, and given over to worse than 
designed by our illustrious ancestors who founded ||} Egyptian darkness. 
it, would stand as good a chance for longevity as The talk of coercing sovereign States and whole 
any other; that is, if the General Government || sections of people, numbering millions upon mil- 
wil] keep strictly within constitutional limitations, || lions, is the wildest of all vagaries; and by a Gov- 


sels in the right direction were not heeded, be 
ready, with her southern sisters, to vindicate, by 
the firmest and most decided action, her great con- 
stitutional rights. In the war of the Revolution 
the position of Maryland was not on the fence or 
out of the fight, but her men were foremost where 
the battle was thickest. A fearful reckoning in 
the future awaits all those time-serving and short- 
sighted calculators and managers who have re- 
sisted all reasonable efforts to enable our gallant 
State to vindicate, as did our forefathers, our fire- 
sides, soil, and institutions, from the aggressions 
of a relentiess and fanatical foe. 

My judgment has been all along well satisfied 
that, by firmness on the part of the South, and 
unity in our action, we could save our institutions 
and preserve the great constitutional landmarks 
for the entire country from further desecration, 
and transmit to those who are to succeed us the 
great principles ofciviland religiousliberty. Now, 
by our unfortunate divisions south, we have to 
trust to the chapter of accidents, and God only 
knows where we shallland. A hollow truce ma 
be agreed upon; but, as matters stand, there will 
be no permanent settlement. 

Why should the South be denied the right to 
go into any of the Territories with their property; 
nay, why should they not be permitted to travel 
and sojourn, with their domestics, if they thought 
proper, anywhere under the Federal flag? And 
why, asa matter of fair reciprocity, should not 
any man in the North, if he had the means, and 
preferred to have negro slaves for his domestic 
servants, have that right, even in anorthern State? 











and the States are regarded as sovereignties and 
their reserved rights not invaded, and mutual for- 


it is possible the complex Government might sur- 
vive many years. But it is lamentably true that 
the Federal Government has, by process of time 
and uncongenial development of its grand pro- 
portions, and its tendency to enlargement of its 
powers to profligacy and corruption in the dispen- 


| sation of the spoils, become a vast, massive, over- || 


shadowing, and unmanageable concern, threat- 
ening, by its colossal powers, to annihilate all 
State lines and State sovereignty; and instead 
thereof establish, and by the power of the sword, 
practically, if necessary, a consolidated and re- 
entless empire, to be controlled by a lawless, 


reckless, and fanatical crew, inspired by hopes of 


lunder, end traitors to all the best and manifold 
interests of a Confederacy composed of equal 
States. Certainly, without a wholesome change 
and corrective, any far-seeing patriot’ may well 
despair of beholding our system revolve in the 
orbit originally prescribed by its wise founders. 
In the South, I believe, with our pro-slaver 
institutions, and from the character of our people 
—a great planting and agricultural community— 
if we are true to ourselves, and allow no departure 
from established principle, when all constitutional 
liberty is but an empty name, under the tendency 
of the Federal system as I have described it there 
is a recuperative power to preserve, in its purity, 
the great boon of constitutional and well-regu- 
lated government in their section; and, although 
separated from the North, ourexample may react 


| posse comitatus, askeleton force ofso 
bearance and respect exhibited by all practically, || 





ernment, too, having an Army merely asa sort of 
fifteen thou- 
sand men, all told, with no money in the Treas- 
ury, and not much in the pockets of the people. 

hen Providence, by its bounties, invites the hus- 
bandman to seed time and harvest—the northern 
man to plant hiscorn and reap his wheat, the mid- 
dle man his tobacco and hemp and other varieties 
of product, the southern man his sugar, cotton, 
&c., where will any of them, except the loafers 
and fillibusters, find the leisure time to engage in 
strife, in exploits upon a battle field where no 
laurels are to be gathered? No, sir; you may 
enlist northern men to fight a foreign enemy, 
because they know, in such a contest, gallantry 
may be displayed; but when you call upon them 
and their chivalric spirits to march in a war 
against brethren of their own household, | tell you 
it will be like calling spirits from the vasty deep; 
they will not come, take my word for it. No man 
who takes a calm survey of the whole field, and 


| who has reflected upon all the consequences, will 


be bold enough to advance such a doctrine, you 
may depend upon it, No, sir; these difficulties 
that now surround us require different treatment; 
they are not to be settled by the sword, nor at the 
point of the bayonet. They require the calmest, 
coolest, and the most dispassionate management 
on the part of the patriots everywhere who re- 
gard constitutional liberty. As for fillibusters, 
oer spirits,and believers in spiritualism—which, 
by the by, I am told is the case with Lincyln— 
they are not the persons to settle such serious 
disputes. 
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I believe there are masses of sound, constitu- 
tional, liberty-loving men of the North and North- 
west, who are alive to the best interests of every 
section of the country, and who are not imbued 
with the fell spirit of fanaticism nor agrarianism 
which has so deeply and extensively pervaded 
the northern mind and seized upon the northern 
heart. I would fain desire that such gallant 
spirits miglit obtain the ascendency, and turn out 
the traitors. It were a consummation devoutly 
to be wished; but the Abolition sentiment is so 
ramified and intrenched, that I have but little 
hope of the solid men ever fully succeeding. The 
times demand prompt action; and revolutions, we 
are tald, never go backwards. I fully believe, if 
the sound men of the North had the power, they 
would cordially and readily acknowledge all of 
our rights, and efficiently aid in putting the ship 
of State on the right course. It is a melancholy 
consideration, in this prostration of all constitu- 
tional restraints and safeguards, that they are ne- 
cessaril y compelled, from their position, to suffer— 
the just with the unjust. 

Should, by a turn in the tide of public affairs, 
the friends of order and goad government obtain 
the power over their adversaries, as well as our 
own, | am satisfied al! of our rights would at once 
be acknowledged; and therefore it is of no use for 
us to be proposing any abandonment of them to 
propitiate the miserable element now holding the 
ascendency. Give that elementan inch, and they 
will take seven miles. We can hope for nothing 
from them, except what may be commanded by 
our prowess and firmness, and their fears and ap- 
prehensions. [see nowisdom, therefore, in aban- 
doning asingle right where thatrightis undoubted. 
Where rights are equal, there may be compro- 
mise. 

To see the Union of our fathers exist, with the 
Constitution in its purity carried out—the right 
of every man, every State, and every section, 
fully and honestly secured—would be grateful to 
every patriot’s feelings; but to see the Constitu- 
tion cloven down by the hand of arbitrary and 
lawless power, with songs of hallelujah to an in- 
animate Union, with traitors carrying the flag, is 
asad spectacle. If we could see the rights of the 
States respected, the equality of every one fully 
recognized, and the Government administered on 
constitutional principles, in its simplicity and per- 
fection, it would be calculated to cheer the heart 
of the votary of liberty everywhere. In place of 
this, to have States Sicbonaeia ; sections degraded; 


the rights of the citizen boldly ignored; civil war | 


threatened; a set of harpies soon to be at the head 
of affairs, proclaiming that they have the reins of 
a splendid Government, with all its powers to be 
centralized over a people denied their constitu- 
tional rights, will be a most gloomy and miserable 
denouement Mtethe fulfillment of our destiny. 

I must confess, Mr. Speaker, that, although to 
you and to me, who have lived through the major 
part of our lives, and during the remnant left to 
us we may be able to eke out our earthly exist- 
ence under any state of things, yet there is some- 
thing due to the unborn millions to come after us, 
and to the rising generation now on the threshold 
of human action. The present condition of the 
country is to me a sad and sorrowful con‘empla- 
tion; and what adds tothe gloom, there are scarce- 
ly any rays of genial light to scatter the darkness 
cheek: To us of the South, we have this consola- 
tion left: we are satisfied that we are cherishing 
and sustaining the time-honored institutions trans- 
mitted to us by a glorious and gallant ancestry, 
against the most unnatural, ruthless, and unpro- 
veked assaults; and we are standing firmly by 
the sacred pillars of State rights, State sovereignty, 
and State equality, and bearing aloft, as well as 
we can, the Banner upon which are inscribed con- 
stitutional liberty and constitutional equality, and 
submitting to no degradation. 

As we revere the memory of an illustrious line 
of revolutionary patriots, we mean, so help us 
God, to transmit to our children no tarnished 
name, but the everlasting principles of truth, jus- 
tice, and constitutional government; and unborn 
millions shall not say of us men of the South that 
we proved recreant to the high trust confided to 
our keeping. No sacrilegious hands shall be laid 
with impunity upon our altars; and if traitors at- 
tempt, by stealth or otherwise, to pollute oy soil, 
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we are not the men to make a truce with them; 


'| but they shall have the full benefit of our ineffable | 


scorn and contempt, in arms if necessary, and the 
old Maryland line will still gather fresh laurels. 
To your tents, O Israel! 

From these unfinished Halls, reposing on Mary- 
land soil, consecrated by the paternal superintend- 
ence of the illustrious Father of his Country, and 
in sight of his monument, (to the disgrace of the 
country still incomplete,) and with the highest 
reverence for his noble efforts in defense of con- 
stitutional liberty, with his brave and immortal 
compeers, who would, if living now, be denied 
the right, as slaveholders, to go into the common 
territory, as one of the Representatives of our 
gallant State, and in this presence, I proclaim to 
the sound and true men of Maryland, stand firmly 
for your rights; and the God of battles, as well of 
eternal justice, will aid in the full, complete, ample, 
and universal vindication of our holy cause. 


MILITIA LAW. 


SPEECH OF HON. B. STANTON, 
OF O10, 
In THE Hovse or REPRESENTATIVES, 
March 2, 1861, 

On the bill to authorize the President to call out the mili- 
tary force of the country, and to accept of volunteers in 
certain cases. 

Mr. STANTON said: 

Mr. Speaxer: The gentleman from Virginia 
objects to this bill upon the ground that Congress 
has no power to call forth the militia to suppress 
an insurrection against the authority of the Uni- 
ted States. In the enumeration of the powers of 
Congress, the Constitution provides that— 

** Congress shal) have power to provide for calling forth 
the militia to execute the laws of the Union, suppress in- 
surrections, and repel! invasions.”’ 

If the question was as to whether Congress had 

power to provide for calling forth the militia to 

suppress insurrection against the authority of a 

State, it might admit of much more doubt. But 

there can be no question about the application of 

this clause to insurrections against the authority 
of the Union. Its true reading is: 

“Ty execute the laws of the Union, suppress insurreec- 

tions against the authority of the Union, and repel invasions 

of the Union.” 

But a provision in the fundamental law of any 

State or sovereignty for suppressing insurrections 

means, necessarily and inevitably, insurrections 

against the State or sovereignty which creates 
and establishes the law. But the idea of a Gov- 
ernment not armed with power to suppress insur- 
rections or rebellions against its own authority is 
such an absurdity that it is difficult to conceive 
when or how such an idea could have originated. 

It is one of the essential attributes of sovereignty, 

without which no Government can exist for an 

hour. Anything short of this is mere anarchy, 
and does not deserve the name of government. 

But it is said that there is no power to use the 

military authority in any State without the au- 

thority of the State. ‘This bill does not make any 
provision as to when, where, or how, the militia 
to be called out under its provisions shall be used. 

If there is no power to use it in a State, without the 

consent of the State, then it is to be presumed that 

it will not be so used until the consent of the State 
is obtained. It is never to be presumed that any 
public fanctionary will be guilty of usurpation, or 
in any way violate the law. If this proposition 
be true, it can certainly do no harm to pass the 
bill and authorize the President to use the militia 
for the defense of this District, or of the public 
property in such States as may consent to its bein 

so used. But whenever the laws of the Unite 

States are resisted, or its authority denied, whether 

within a State or not, then the military power 

may go to aid in the execution of the law, either 
with or without the assent of the State authorities. 

The authority of the United States is supreme 

and ount over the subjects to which its 

jeriedietion extends, as well as over places within 
its exclusive jurisdiction. Armed resistance to 
the exercise of its authority over the subjects to 
which the power. of this Government extends, or 
over places under its exclusive jurisdiction, is in- 
surrection, or rebellion. And the militia may be 
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called forth to suppress insurrection whe 
it may be found. 

But it is said that this bill creates a milit 
despotism. It does not give the President a mai 
more than he has had subject to his call any da ; 
since 1795. It gives him no power to use thea, 
when called into the service, in any manner differ. 
ently from what he may now do. It is not this 
bill which makes the militia, when in the seryjop 
of the United States, subject to the rules and ar. 
ticles of war. That is a provision of the law of 
1795, which this bili did not disturb. If this makes 
a despotism, it is one that was imposed upon us 
by the administration of Washington, under 
which we have been growing for sixty-five years 
without knowing it. I hope we shall be abje . 
survive ita few years longer. I can well afford to 
adopt a law which was passed by the framers of thi. 
Constitution in the earlier and better days of the 
Republic, and which is sanctioned and sanctified 
by the approval of the Father of his Country, 
When the gentleman hurls his denunciations 9 
me, as the author of this aa measure, I haye 
only to interpose the broad shield of him who was 
‘* firstin war, first in peace, and first in the hearts 
of his countrymen,”’ and all his denunciations {|| 
harmless at my feet. 

It is said that this law gives the President power 
to call out the militia for an unlimited time. This 
bill is a mere supplement to the law of 1795; and 
all the provisions and limitations of that law are 
applicable to the powers to be exercised under this 
bill. This is a mere extension of the provisions 
of the law of 1795 to ‘‘ insurrections against the 
authority of the. United States.’”’ And by that law 
the militia called out under it cannot be kept in the 
service more than thirty days after the expiration 
of the next session of Congress after they are 
called out. This objection, therefore, has no 
foundation in fact, and may be dismissed without 
further notice. 

We are told that this is a question between the 
Constitution and the Chicago platform. I am at 
a loss to imagine—and the gentleman has failed 
to tell us—what provision of the Chicago plat- 
form is supposed to be involved in this bill. It 
looks to me much more like an indorsement of the 
Beil-Everett platform of the ** Union, the Consti- 
tution, and the enforcement of the laws.’’ And 
I confess I am at a loss to imagine how it is that 
gentlemen, who rallied under that platform in the 
late canvass, fail to stand up to it here when we 
propose to carry it into practice. This talk about 
putting the Chicago platform, or any other plat- 
form, above the Constitution, is the sheerest 
sophistry in the world. I apprehend no man 
stands upon any politicak platform because it is 
the embodiment of a party creed, but because he 
believes it is a true and sound exposition of the 
principles of the Constitution. henever the 
gentleman from Virginia, or any other gentleman, 
will show me that any provision of the platform 
of my party is in conflict with the Constitution, 
I wil aaa on it at once, without hesitation or 
reluctance, and rally round the Constitution in 
its purity and integrity. But until this is done, 
I will sustain the platform as a sound and correct 
exposition of the principles of the Constitution. 
And it is a little remarkable that all the assaults 
that have been made upon the Chicago platform 
have consisted in mere denunciation, designed to 
cast odium upon it as the platform of a party, 
instead of pointing out any conflict between that 
platform and the Constitution. Now, I am not 
to be driven from the support of my party or i's 
principles by mere denunciation, without some 
argument to show that those principles are in 
conflict with the Constitution. 

The gentleman from Virginia [Mr. Bococ«] 
complains that the President elect manifests “ no 
conciliatory disposition.” Perhaps if the gentle- 
man had pressed his researches into the Constitu- 
tion a little further, he might have found a reason 
why the President has expressed himself in the 
manner he has. If he had turned to the last clause 
of article two, section one, of the Constitution, he 
would have found a provision which seems to 
have entirely escaped Ga researches. I willread 
it, that the gentleman from Virginia, and other 

ntlemen on that side, may no longer remain 
ignorant of it: 

“ Before he enter on the execution of his office, he shall 
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take the following oath or affirmation: ‘I do solemnly | a few demagogues from the free States, repealed 
swear (or affirm) that I will faithfully execute the office of || the Missouri compromise, and brought all the 


President of the United States, and will, to the best of my 
ability, preserve, protect, and defend, the Constitution of 
the United States.’ ” : 

There is another provision in the third section 
of the same article, of which the gentleman seems 
to be entirely ignorant, which reads in these 
words: 

‘‘ He [the President] shall take care that the laws be 
faithfully executed.” os 

The President elect doubtless considers the 
laws imposing duties on imported goods as in full 
force, and therefore to be ‘¢ faithfully executed.” 
What else could he say? What else can he do? 
If their execution is resisted, I take it for granted 
that the President will use just so much force as 
may be necessary to ‘‘ see the laws faithfully exe- 
cuted.’? Those who oppose their execution, by 
‘levying war against the United States,”’ are 

uilty of treason; and it will be the duty of the 
Proattentio see that the laws for the punishment 
of treason are executed, as well as the laws for 
the collection of duties on imports. And I trust 
the President elect will do his whole duty, so far 
as the power at his command will enable him to 
do it. 

But we are told that this will be coercion, and 
that the border States will not permit coercion to 
be used to execute the laws in the cotton States. 
I am very reluctant to believe that the border 
States occupy any such humiliating position, 
That they will constitute themselves the boitle- 
holders and backers ofa nest of conspirators, who 
are in open and undisguised rebellion against the 
Government of the United States, to which they 
still profess to be loyal, | am not yet prepared to 
believe. I think those who represent the border 
States as occupying this position are not correet 
exponents of public opinion in those States. If 
they are, I confess I am ata loss to see how they 
differ from or are more loyal than the cotton 
States. In fact, the position of the cotton States 
is the more honorable and manly of the two. 
They avow their treason openly and publicly, 
and accept all the consequences and responsibili- 
ties which result from it. If the border States, 
while professing loyalty to the Constitution and 
the Union, avow their determination to become 
accomplices of treason if the Government attempts 
to exercise the powers which are indispensable to 
its existence, they are certainly just as hostile to 
the Government as the cotton States. 

But it is said that this force is not needed for 
the defense of the Government and the execution 
of the laws; that the regular military establish- 
ment and the militia of the District of Columbia 
are suflicient. He overlooks entirely the fact, 
stated in my opening remarks, that the regular 
Army has been so scattered, that five thousand 
troops could not be concentrated here in sixty days. 
For this the country is indebted to the gentleman’s 
distinguished fellow-citizen, the late Secretary of 
War. His object, doubtless, was to leave the 
country defenseless, that it might fall an easy prey 
to a treasonable conspiracy. As to the militia of 
the District, without calling in question the fidel- 
ity of that force to the Government, under all cir- 
cumstances and in all contingencies, it is enough 
for me to say that it is too few in numbers, and too 
defective in military discipline and skill, to meet 
such a force as may be brought against it. It is, 
therefore, the imperative duty of Congress to em- 
power the President to meet any exigency that 
may arise. 

It is said, also, that the President elect is the 
head of a sectional party which is a foreign power 
to the slaveholding States. If this be true, it is 
equally true that the slaveholding States are for- 
eign and hostile to the free States, and that the 
free States have submitted to the government of 
this power from the organization of this Govern- 
ment to the present time, with brief and inconsid- 
erable intervals. If sectionalism has become in- 
tensified of late, how has it happened, and who is 
to blame for it? To go no further back than 1850, 
the gentleman from Virginia is perfectly aware 
that the compromise measures of that year were 
declared to be a permanent settlement of all sec- 
tional controversies, and the allegiance of good 
citizens was required to those measures as a test 
of lagely: and patriotism. In 1854, the gentle- 
man from Virginia, with his southern friends, and 





power and patronage of this Government into re- 
quisition for the purpose of establishing slavery 
in Kansas, in violation of that solemn compact, 
and in defiance of the will of the people of the Ter- 
ritory. If sectional parties have resulted from this 
action of the South, with what face can gentlemen 
charge the responsibility of it to the free States? 
“'Thou canst not say I did it: never shake 
Thy gory Jocks at me.”’ 

Gentlemen from the South have ‘sown the 

wind, and they must now be content to reap the 


| whirlwind.”’ 


The gentleman’s colleague [Mr. Pryor] insists 
upon it,that this bill is a declaration of war, be- 
cause the Republican party never intend to ac- 
knowledge the independence ofthe seceding States. 
If he means by this that the incoming Republican 
Administration. does not intend to acknowledge 
the independence of the seceding States, he is 
undoubtedly correct. The President elect will be 
sworn to pregerve, protect, and defend the Con- 
stitution, and that Constitution confers upon him 
no power to release or discharge any portion of 
the States, or of the people, from their allegiance 
to that Constitution. And I presume that the 
President will exercise all the powers conferred 


| upon him by the Constitution and the laws made 


in pursuance of it, in the execution of the laws, 
which he will be sworn to ‘see faithfully exe- 
cuted.’? And I certainly desire the passage of the 
bill now under consideration, to enable him the 
more effectually to discharge that duty. 

But the President isa prudent and sensible man, 
and therefore will not resort to the use of armed 
force in the execution of the laws, when it can 
possibly be dispensed with. And if the people of 
any State do not desire the interposition of the 
Federal Government for the maintenance and sup- 
port of the Federal judiciary and the execution 
of the process of the courts of the United States, 
[ presume there will be no effort to force it upon 
them. These laws are designed mainly for the 
benefit and protection of the people of the States 
where they are situated; and if they do not desire 
their execution, they may, for the time being, 
remain inoperative. But the laws for the collec- 
tion of the revenues arising from duties on im- 
ports, which are necessary for the support and 
maintenance of the Government, must be executed 
atonce. Charleston, Savannah,and New Orleans, 
cannot be left open to the admission of foreign 
imports duty free, so as to divert the foreign com- 
merce of the country from Boston, New York, 
Philadelphia, and Baltimore, and deprive the Gov- 
ernment of the revenue which is indispensable to 
its very existence. If the seceding States resist 
the collection of duties in these ports, and make 
war upon the authorities of the United States to 

revent it, then we must have war; and upon their 
heads be the responsibility for all the horrors and 
calamities that may result from it. 

This Government cannot be permitted to fall to 
pieces, and its several parts to form separate con- 
federacies and governments, by any power short 
of that which created it. If there 1s to be any 
reorganization or reconstruction of the Govern- 
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man’s speech, to find such sentiments coming 
from such a source. But, upon turning to the 
debates from which it was taken, I find that the 
gentleman has been misled, probably, by taking 
it at second hand from somebody else, without 
being aware of the context from which it was 
taken. ‘The sentence quoted by the gentleman is 
taken from a speech of Mr. Hamilton in the New 
York convention which adopted the Federal Con- 
stitution, and will be found in volume two, page 


tion under consideration was, whether the laws of 
the United States ought to operate directly upon 
the people, or whether they should only operate 
upon the States in their corporate capacity. On 
the one hand it was claimed that the Federal Gov- 


| 232, second edition of Elliot's Debates. The ques- 


federation, and raise the revenues and the armies 
that might be necessary for the support of the 
| Government, by requisitions upon the States, and 
egisilatures provide all the ma- 


| ernment ought to adopt the theory of the old Con- 


people. Mr. Hamilton was arguing against this 
| theory, and in support of the power in the Federal 
Government to levy and collect taxes under its 
own laws and by its own officers, without calling 
| upon the States. And it was said by him, that 
| If a State refuse to pay its proportion of the ex- 
| penses necessary for the support of the Govern- 
| ment, or furnish its quota of troops, it could only 
| be compelled to comply by making war upon it. 
And upon this subject he says, as quoted by the 
| gentleman from Virginia: 

“It has been observed that the attempt to coerce a State 
is one of the maddest projects evér devised. A failure of 
compliance will never be confined to a single State,” &e. 

Coerce a State to do what? To pay money or 
to raise troops for the support of the General Gov- 
| ernment. Make war upon a State to compel the 
State authorities to comply with a requisition 
or command of the Government! This is the 
thing Mr. Hamilton deprecated, and was arguing 
against. To avoid this, he was in favor of doing 
precisely what we now propose to do—have the 
General Government collect its revenues directly 
from the people, under its own laws, by its own 
| officers. It never entered Mr. Hamilton’s head 
that this could ever be regarded as coercing or 
| making war upon a State. 

The two gentlemen from Kentucky [Mr. Simms 
and Mr. Burnett] both claim that this law is 
unconstitutional, because it authorizes the Presi- 
dent, as they say, to appoint the officers. It is 
| claimed that these volunteers can only be called 
| out as militia of the States; and that, therefore, 
the officers would be appointed by the States. | 
admit that the force provided for in this bill is 
State militia, and that the officers must be ap- 
pointed by the authority and under the laws of 
the State. This bill simply authorizes the Pres- 
ident to accept and receive into the service of the 
United States organized companies or regiments 
of volunteers from any State; which would, of 
necessity, be organized according to the laws of 
the State from which they come. Organized com- 
panies or regiments, of necessity, include the 
officers required by the laws of the State, ap- 
| pointed or elected in the manner required by those 





ment, it can only be done bya national convention, || laws. 


called in the manner prescribed by the Constitu- || 
e 


tion, with plenary power to settle all questions 
that may be brought before it, either with a view 
to the protection or preservation of the present 
Union, or for the separation of the States into 
separate confederacies. In the mean time, the 
existing Constitution and Government must be 
sustained, and the laws executed, whenever the 
exigencies of the service may require, throughout 
our entire territorial limits. 

The gentleman from Virginia [Mr. Pryor] is 
slightly mistaken when he says the author of this 
bill avows it to be “ to authorize the subjugation 
of sovereign States.”” If he regards the collec- 
tion of duties on imports in the ports of a seceding 
State, in the manner | have indicated, as a sub- 
ae of the State, then he is right; if not, then 

e is wrong. 





| 


| Itis true that this bill differs from former laws 
| in requiring the officers to be commissioned by 
| the President. But the ** commission’? is not the 
| **appointment”’ of the officer. Itis only the evi- 
| dence of his appointment. And the President can 
| **commission’’ no officer who has not been pre- 
viously elected or appointed in pursuance of the 
laws of the State from which he comes. In Ohio, 
all State and county officers are elected by the 
people; but they are ‘*commissioned’’ by the 
Governor. And, I apprehend, nobody ever sup- 
posed that this gave the Governor power to ap- 
point all State and county officers in Ohio. 
I will state in all candor and frankness why the 
Committee on Military Affairs considered it im- 
| portant to have the officers commissioned by the 
| President, instead of the Governor of the State 
| from which they come. There is no doubt the 


| 
| 





The gentleman from Virginia [Mr. Pryor] | Governors of several of the States who still pro- 
quoted Alexander Hamilton in support of the || fess to owe allegiance to this Government are in 
proposition that Congress has no power to coerce || fact disloyal, and desire the overthrow of this 


a State. I confess | was a little surprised when 
I read the extract from Hamilton in the gentle- 


| 


Government. It may very well be supposed that 
| officers selected and commissioned by the Gov- 
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ernors of such States might not manifest any great 
alacrity to aid in the execution of the laws of the 
United States, especially if they should be resisted 
by the people of the State from which they come. 
It was indispensable, therefore, for the President 
to have in his hands the power to reject officers 
whose loyalty was suspected. This could be done 
most conveniently by withholding commissions 
from officers whose loyalty was not above sus- 
picion. This is domke a rejection of any com- 
pany or regiment that may be tendered in its 
organized form. But the refusal of the President 
to commission an officer does not authorize him 
to apes another in his place. The vacancy ere- 
ated by the rejection of an officer, or the refusal 
to commission him, must be filled according to 
the laws of the State from which such company 
or regiment may come. And if it is not so filled 
to the acceptance of the President, the effect is 
that the services of such company or regiment are 
not accepted, and will not be mustered into the 
service of the United States. 

It is said, by the gentleman from Kentucky, 
{Mr. Buryert,] thatthe Republican party intend 
to abolish slavery without the interposition of 
Congress, by excluding slavery from the Terri- 
tories, and surrounding the slaveholding States 
with free States. It is not said precisely how con- 
fining slavery to its present limits, is to abolish it 
where it now exists. I presume, however, it is 
a repetition of the claim which has frequently been 
set up here, that expansion is necessary to the 
preservation and maintenance of slavery; that 
slave labor exhausts the soil, and impoverishes 
the country, and reduces the value of the prod- 
ucts of slave labor, and consequently of the 
slaves themselves; that slave labor being thus 
rendered unprofitable, slavery must ultimately be 
abandoned. If this be true, what a conclusive and 
overwhelming argument does it present against 
the institution of slavery. 

ree labor has no such effect, and can be very 
well sustained within its present limits, whether 
it has opportunities for expansion or not. And 
if slave labor exhausts the soil and impoverishes 
the country where it now exists, will it not do the 
same thing in the Territories where it may here- 
after be established? And its expansion must 
have some limit, even if it should be limited only 
by the limits of the continent. Hence, slavery 
must, in the nature of things, upon this theory, 
have anend. It is only a question of time. And 
the effort of gentlemen from the South is not to 
improve the condition of the people or of the 
country, but to postpone to future generations 
that ultimate desolation and ruin which their argu- 
ments seem to admit to be the inevitable result of 
pro-siavery civilization. In my judgment, thisis 
not manly, patriotic, and statesmanlike, Expan- 
sion only gives increased power and strength to 
an evil, which is now so powerful that no man 
dares to face it, or seek its extirpation. The 
States where it exists are alone responsible for it 
where it now exists; and I have no disposition to 
relieve them of that responsibility by interfering 
with it. But it is my business to prevent its ex- 
pansion into territory now free; and I do not in- 
tend to be found negligent in the discharge of my 
duty upon that subject. 

1 have now very hastily reviewed the argu- 
ments urged by gentlemen on the other side against 
this bill. Ido not propose to do more, and am 
now prepared to abide the judgment of the House 
upon its passage. 

THE PRESERVATION OF OUR UNION ON PRIN- 
CIPLES OF FRATERNITY, EQUALITY, 
AND JUSTICE TO ALL. 


SPEECH OF HON. THOMAS B. FLORENCE, 
OF PENNSYLVANIA, 
In rue Hovse or Representatives, 
February 27, 1861. 


The House having under consideration the report from 
the select committec of thirty-three— 


Mr. FLORENCE said: 

Mr. Speaker: Deeply impressed with the mul- 
titudinous dangers which now so unhappily sur- 
round us, endangering the existence of the nation 
itself as a happy, united, and free people, | have 
sedulously endeavored, by every honorable means 
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_in my power, in the performance of the respons- 
| ible duties which attach to me asa member of this 
| House, to cast my vote with the single 
of averting the dreaded consequences of the im- 
pending difficulties—the total, ent.:e, and perma- 


|, nent dissolution of our glorious Union. 


| Various as are the opinions of gentlemen upon 
| this floor, numerous as are the suggestions and 


plans of peace, safety, concession, and compro- 
mise, and ready as I have ever been to adopt any 
measure of settlement proposed, which would 
substantially assure the country of our disposi- 
tion to restore peace and quiet to a dinterbal end 
| highly excited people, | have looked anxiously and 
| patiently but, T wappet to say it, in vain, for that 
eagerly desired practical action which would give 
| assurance that we intend to adopt those certain 
measures of relief which are absolutely needed 
to fully restore confidence to trade, to give to 
commerce its lost impetus, to restore to the me- 
chanic and laborer the employment suddenly and 
ruthlessly snatched from him; ay, sir, and be- 
sides these happy results, to drive forever from 
these Halls the agitating subject of slavery, and 
to put an end to the political panic, the es 
influence of which we have been so long compelle 
to endure—a panic, sir, unexampled in our coun- 
try’s history; for it has enveloped the nation in 
gloom, brought with it fears of a dissevered Union 
never again to be reunited, and that more, per- 
| haps, to be dreaded than all other evils, danger 
| of fratricidal strife and unrelenting civil war. 
| Itis our duty, sir—I am deeply convinced it is 
| my high and solemn duty, to aid in effecting it by 
| diligent effort—to leave no means in our power un- 
exerted to restore peace, quiet, and happiness, to 
our disturbed and distracted country. We may 
do so, if we will, and without any compromise of 
= Fully appreciating these dangers, Mr. 
peaker, and believing they all may and can be 
easily removed, if we come fully up to the meas- 
ure of our duty, I beg to ask the attention “of 
members to the proposition to amend the Consti- 
tution of the United States, which I presented on 
the 19th of January last to the House. Failing to 
get consideration at that time, much to my regret, 
upon the 28th of January | again submitted the 
following joint resolution which I now ask the 
Clerk to read: 


The Clerk read, as follows: 


Joint resolution proposing amendments to the Constitution 
of the United States. 

Whereas serious and alarming dissensions have arisen 
between the northern and southern States concerning the 
rights and security of the rights of the slaveholding States, 
and especially their rights in the common territory of the 
United States ; and whereas it is eminently desirable and 
proper that those dissensions, which now threaten the very 
existence of this Union, should be permanently quieted and 
setuied by constitutional provisions which shall do equal 
justice to all sections, and thereby restore to the people 
that peace and good will which ought to prevail between 
all the citizens of the United States: Therefore, 

Be it resolved by the Senate and House of Representatives 
of the United States of America in Congress assembled, (two 
thirds of both Houses concurring,) That the following arti- 
cles be, and are hereby, proposed and submitted as amend- 
ments to the Constitution of the United States, which shall 
be valid to all intents and purposes as part of said Consti- 
tution, when ratified by conventions of three fourths of the 
several States: 

Arr. 1. Persons held to service or labor for life, in any 
State, under the laws thereof, may be taken into any Ter- 
ritory of the United States south of latitude 36° 30’, and 
the right to such service or labor shail not be impaired 
thereby. And any Territorial Legislature shall have the 
exclusive right to make all needful rules and regulations 
| for the protection of such right and of such persons, and 

for the maintenance and treatment of such persons and 
their descendants, in their domestic relations. But Con- 
gress or any Territorial Legislature shall not have power to 
impair or abolish such right of service in the said Terri- 
tory, nor in any other place within the jurisdiction of the 
United States, without the consent of all the States which 
maintain such service. 

Arr. 2. When any Territory of the United States shall 
have a population equal to the ratio of representation for 
one member of Congress, and the people shall have formed 
a constitution for a republican form of government, it shail 
be admitted as a sovereign State into the Union, on an 
equal footing with the other States, by the proclamation of 
the President of the United States; and the people may, in 
the constitution for such State, either prohibit or regulate 
the right to labor or service, and alter or amend the consti- 
tution at their will. And if the President refuses to admit 
such Territory as a State, this article shall not deprive 
Congress of the power to admit such State. 





| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 





| Art.3. The present right of representation in section 


i) 
| 





two, article one, of the Constitution of the United States 
shall never be altered without the consent of all the States 
maintaining the right to service or labor for life. And the 
reguiation of the right to Jalor or service in any of the 


| 


; . is ri 
purpose || each State without itsconsent: Provided, Thatt taht of 





States is hereby recognized to be exclusive 


each State within its own limits; and this Constitution 


shall never be altered or amended to impair th 


ly the right of 


L his articje 
States Goy- 
to suppress insurrec. 
provided in section foy, 


shall not be construed to absolve the United 
ernment from rendering assistance 
tions or domestic violence, as 

article four, of this Constitution. 

Art. 4. The exclusive power to regulate or a 
right to labor or service for life in the District of 
is hereby ceded to the State of Maryland, to be 
in common with sueh right in that State, subje 
theless, to the judicial jurisdiction of the Distr 
Jumbia. 

Art. 5. No State shall pass any law in any way inter 
fering with or obstructing the recovery of fugitives from, jus. 
tice or from labor or service, or any law of Congress made 
under article four, section two, of this Constitution ; and all 
laws in violation of this article may be declared vojiq by 
the Supreme Court of the United States at the suit of any 
State. 

Art. 6. As aright of comity between the citizens of the 
several States, the right of transit With persons held to 
labor or service for life, or for years, from one State to 
another, shall not be interfered with, without the consen: 
of all the States maintaining such service. 

Art. 7. Whenever any State shall grant by law to citi- 
zens of other States the right of sojourn for a limited pe- 
riod with persons held to service or labor, if such persons 
escape they shall be subject to recovery as fugitives, under 
the provisions of this Constitution, and shall be returneg 
to the State from which they were brought. 

Art. 8. The traffic in slaves with Africa is hereby for- 
ever, prohibited. And the descendants of Africans shall not 
be made citizens. 

Arr. 9. All acts of any inhabitant of the United States 
tending to incite persons held to service or labor to insyr- 
rection or acts of domestic violence, or to abscond, shal! 
be considered and prohibited as contrary to law, and a penal 
offense. 

Arr. 10. The county of any State, wherein a person 
owing service or labor is rescued from the custody of the 
owner, agent, Or officer, shall be bound to pay the full value 
of such person, for the use of the owner, at the suit of the 
United States. 

ArT. 1]. Persons held to service or labor for life, under 
the laws ofany State or Territory, shall not be taken into 
any Territory of the United States, while in a territorial 
condition, north of latitude 36° 30’. 

Art. 12. Alleged fugitives from labor or service, on re- 
quest, shall have a trial by jury at the place to which they 
may be returned. P 

Arr. 13. All alleged fugitives charged with crime com- 
mitted in violation of the laws of the State from which they 
fled, shall, on demand, be returned to such State, and shail 
have the right of trial by jury ; and, if such person claims 
to be a citizen of another State, shall have a right of appeal 
or of writ of error to the Supreme Court of the United 
States. 

Arr. 14. Citizens of any State sojourning in another 
State shall not be subject to violence or punishment, nor 
injured in their persons or property, without trial by jury, 
and due process of law. 

Arr. 15. No State, or the people thereof, shall retire 
from this Union without the consent of three fourtlis of all 
the States. 

Arr. 16. The reserved power of the people in three 
fourths of the States to call and form a national convention 
to alter, amend, or abolish this Constitution, according to 
its provisions, shall never be questioned, notwithstanding 
the directions in article five of the Constitution. 

Art. 17. Articles eight, nine, and ten, of these amend- 
ments shall not be altered without the consent of all the 
States maintaining service or labor for life. 


Mr. FLORENCE. These amendments, Mr. 
Speaker, I propose to present as an amendment, 
or in the nature of a substitute, to the propositions 
of the committee of thirty-three, who have had 
the subject involved in the perils of the country 
committed to their charge. I fear, however, all 
efforts at honorable compromise and conciliation 
have failed. Ihave alwaysavowed myself ready 
to vote for the Crittenden propositions, as they 
are termed. If it were possible to add thereto the 
method of submitting them to the people proposed 
by the distinguished Senator from Pennsylvania, 
(Mr. Bieter,] so much the better. But I find, 
popular as is the proposition of the patriotic Sen- 
ator from Kentucky, [Mr. CRITTENDEN, | anxious 
as are the people everywhere for the passage of 
the proposed amendments, evidenced by the sig- 
natures of the myriads, almost, attached to the 
thousands of petitions presented to this House, it 
will not avail. There seems to be a deep-seated 
and persistent determination to totally ignore the 
right; to — a deadly and masterly inactivity, 
defying the bitter necessities that surround us, 
and which should impel us to action, In this 
critical moment I have reluctantly sought the floor 
to submit and briefly explain a plan of relief 
which, I feel assured, ought to be approved by 
and be acceptable to every right-thinking person 
in the country. 

I crave the attention of members while I pro- 
ceed with my remarks. 

I trust, Mr. Speaker, it will be conceded by 
every candid and unprejudiced member of this 
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House, whatever his determination and action | superior directing care and provision in the ap- | 


may be in regard to them, (if they ever reach a 
yote, which I fear is not their Spetsny +) that the 
series of amendments I have proposed, d | 
and incorporated into the Constitution of the Uni- 
ted States, will place this whole Union upon a 
firmer basis than it has ever occupied since the 
foundation of the Government; and then the pre- 
diction of some of our statesmen, who firmly 
believe that the result of this agitation, which at 
present convulses our glorious Union to its very 
center, will be to place it on a firmer foundation, 
will have been fully verified. What patriot, what 
citizen, what member on this floor, will not join 
in attaining so greata result? With peace, comes 
unbounded prosperity. Industry, now languish- 
ing, will spring into activity. The sorrowing 
hearts of millions in this country will rejoice in 
the preservation of our Union, (cemented as it will | 
be, by these amendments to the Constitution,) on 
principles of fraternity, equality, and justice to 
all. Under them, every human being under the 
expansive wing of the American eagle, under the 
broad folds of the Constitution of the United 
States, is forever protected in his rights, in his life, 
in his liberty, in his pursuit of happiness. 

These amendments I believe, Mr. Speaker, will | 
be satisfactory to the entire South. Gentlemen, 
not now occupying seats on this floor, have ex- 
pressed their conviction that the seceding States 
may be restored to the Union if these amend- 
ments, as they stand,are adopted. They solemnly 
declare they do not desire to leave this Union if 
they can have protection, safety, and open in 
it. Nine tenths of the northern people, in my 
judgment, will favor and sustain those proposi- 
tions. Under them the South will be perfectly 
safe in their domestic peace and rights, even though 
there be but a single slave State left, as time rolls 
on,in the American Union. Under their pro- 
tective power, there can be no South, no North, 
no East, no West. It will be all one great Union; 
one great American people. 

I propose these amendments, Mr. Speaker, not 
for the promotion of party success. I submitthem | 
for my. country, my whole country, and its per- | 
petual good. They take care of the North as well 
as the South; they take care of the slave as well 
as the master; they establish friendship, and 
breathe nothing but a spirit of peace. Virginia, 
the mother of States, quite recently shadowed 
forth in her legislative halls the very spirit of 
equality and peace which they promote. Penn- 
opens my native State, the Keystone of the 

ederal arch, is in favor of the guarantee and set- 
tlement and permanent security which they afford. 
They are clear, explicit, safe, and in exact ac- 
cordance with the spirit of the Constitution of the 
United States in all their parts. They employ 
legal language, well settled in its meaning, under | 
the existing Constitution. They have passed the | 
scrutiny and received the sanction of some of the 
best constitutional lawyers in thiscountry. They 
have not been prepared in the excitement of the 
moment. Gentlemen may mark their calm delib- 
eration and their measured power, and cannot 
fail to notice how harmoniously they agree, and 
how comprehensive they are in guarding every 
sacred interest. 

Section one allows the servant, with the master, 
to go into that portion of our broad domain south 
of 36° 30’ and any that we may acquire, by its 
terms ‘‘any territory’? where the peculiar pro- 
ductions of cotton, rice, and sugar invite such 
labor with remuneration. Free labor can go and 
compete with it, and render slave labor valueless, 
if the laws which God has implanted on the white 
man, and in such climate, by any future discov- 
ery, can sustain him in waieh competition. No 
white man, therefore, has a right to complain, 
and attempt to deny the South the right to a free 
development of her labor, when he is allowed to 
compete with it, if he can compete with it in these 

»roductions and in such climate. It requires, 
‘further, that the domestic relations of the slave 
shall be protected. The South does not object to 
that; for it is the desire of the great mass of her 
people to throw the shield, not only of the Union, 

ut of her several State regulations, around all of 
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plication of the labor to its useful perpoesss for 
the benefit of the world at large, an 
nation particular! 


The eee | Legislature will make these | 


rules and regulations in the place where they are 


to have their influence, and where all needful in- | 


formation and experience is at hand to direct their 
deliberations with wisdom, and for the good of 
their immediate constituents. Congressis relieved 
of the task of legislation on slavery for remote 
local sections; its agitating effects are removed by 
it from the national counsels; and the legitimate 
duty of Congress, to confine its legislation to the 
important regular business of the whole country, 
can go on without these convulsive shocks of sec- 


| tional feeling, and to the satisfaction of the people. 
| They take the subject of slavery out of Congress, 


Under them, it can neither prohibit, nor impair, 
nor encourage the right in the territory north of 
36° 30’. Norcan it ever hereafter interfere with it, 
either in or between the sovereign States; while 


the Federal Govergment, under article three, Js | 


still bound, without any question, to protect that 
labor or service, in common with all other parts 


of our common country, against insurrections and | 


domestic violence, when requested by any State. 
What could be more equitable, what could be 
more peaceful, or what more just? 

These amendments declare that the rights of 
the States and the people in the Territories can- 
not be taken away from them hereafter, by any 
constitutiona: amendments, without their consent. 
They do not rest upon the simple declaration 
that Congress shall never deprive them of these 
rights. 


when, if it should eventually result that the free 
States would comprise three fourths, they would 
have the Constitution dependent on their will. 


The South will not be, and ought not to be, sat- | 


isfied with amendments under which they, when 
in a minority, could be deprived of their right to 
labor of service without their consent. ‘These 
provisions require that in relation to that right of 
theirs, which is local and sectional, and a com- 
mon right of the whole people. 

sent. It closes the door, then, against sectional 
views and feelings and prejudice; and, in doing 


so, it promotes, yea, it secures, their public peace, || 
and with it secures the peace, the prosperity, and | 
the rapid advancement of this whole country, on | 


a firmer foundation than ever before. For, in 
article fifteen, in consideration of this protection, 
this safety, the South places the credit and reli- 
ability of the United States on a secure basis, by 
peaceably closing the door of the open question 
of voluntary secession, which is nowhere ex- 
pressly prohibited in the Constitution, and does 


| not exist, or, if you please, exists at present only | 
by construction of law. 


Under section one, Congress cannot forbid slave 
labor from being hired or employed in the navy- 
yards or other United States works situated in 
slave States. It there is allowed a fair competi- 
tion. But if the State in which they may be sit- 
uated abolishes slavery, then, of course, there 
would be no slaves for the Government to employ 
or hire in that locality; so that the question as to 
slavery in the navy-yards or arsenals in slave 
States would be settled necessarily by the State 


itself as an inevitable result of its action, without | 


any legislation of Congress on the subject, but 


| simply by its non-intervention, and the action of 


the State within its own jurisdiction. 
_ Section eleven leaves the subject of slavery en- 
tirely to the State, both south and north of 369 


30’. When she becomes a sovereign State, she may | 


be free or slave as she pleases, and is entitled to 
admission by proclamation of the President, on 
proving a sufficient population, and a republican 
form of constitution—that is, a constitution based 
on the elective franchise of the people; for that 
was what our fathers of 1776 and our Copatitusion 
consider a republican form of government, as dis- 


tinguished from a government founded on hered- 
itary right. 


her institutions, for their protection and common || Congress; and if her constitution provides for a 


safety. It protects the master in his rights to the | 
service and labor; and that is all he asks for his 





republican or elective form of government, Con- 





of this great | 


Such a declaration, or provision, only | 
could be repealed by three fourths of the States, | 


If the President, for any cause, re- | 
| fuses to admit her, she has a right of appeal to 


1} 
| 
i} 
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when once in the Union, she cannot leave without 
the consent of three fourths of her sister States, 
as provided in article fifteen. 

he right of representation, by article three, is 
yreserved inviolate, and the slave States cannot 
Ga deprived of this vital right, under which our 
country has already grown so great, proving that 
it is practically beneficial, and not pernicious or 
unjust. They cannot be deprived of this right 
without theirconsent. The time may come when 
the slave States may diminish into a minority of 
less than one fourth, by the slave States gradu- 
ally resolving themselves into free States, and the 
more rapid creation of new free States. It is but 


_ just, therefore, that now they should have this pro- 


tective guarantee that they shall not be deprived 


_ of this right of representation without their con- 


sent. They once had the power of a majority 
of twelve-thirteenths, and they did not then at- 


| tempt to deprive Massachusetts of her full repre- 


sentation, while they exercised only the three- 
fifths rule as to their slaves, They, when they had 
the power, did not encroach upon her; and they 


| now ask of the free States an observance of that 


sacred injunction, ** Do unto others as you would 
have others do unto you,’’ and give us, by a 
guarantee which cannot be changed without our 
consent, that we shall be secure in the rights 
which have always existed between us, determ- 
ined by our fathers as just, and proved by ex- 


pevianien to be wise and beneficial, not only for us, 
J 


ut for our common country, our whole country. 
Article four takes the jurisdiction over slavery 


| in the District of Columbia from Congress. The 


District, as it now stands, was ceded to us by the 
State of Maryland, for the seat of Government. 
Virginia’s portion has been ceded to her again, 
and is no longer under our exclusive control, 
The present District of Columbia would revert to 


| Maryland, if the purpose for which she granted 


it should cease, from any cause. To her alone, 


| then, can we cede this right over the slaves. This 


section four simply has the legal effect of extend- 
ing the laws of Maryland over the slaves in the 
District, while it gives the judiciary the jurisdic- 


| tion necessary to administer those laws—either to 


It (their right) |) 
shall not be impaired or altered without their con- || laws of Maryland, but not otherwise; and Con- 


| gress can neither legislate for nor against slavery 





} 
' 
| 


| 
| 
| 





' and expense to test them. 


abolish or regulate slavery in common with the 


in the District. Congress is thereby placed in the 
osition of non-intervention; and when Mary- 
land becomes a free State, the District of Colum- 
bia is free; and her laws regulating her slaves 
apply to the slaves in the District so long as she 
aoe to remain a slave State. 
Article five protects the South in the right to 
the recovery of her fugitive slaves; and it does not 


| leave the question open to cavil by one State with 
| another, as to whether her personal liberty laws, 
| orany similar laws, are or are notunconstitutional, 


It does not subject a southern citizen to arrest 
We have a judicial 
tribunal for the whole Union—the Supreme Court 
—and the southern citizens’ State may, in her 
capacity as a sovereign State, file a bill in equity 
in the Supreme Court against the State passing 
such law, put it in issue, and have a decision at 
once as to its constitutionality. We shall then, 
practically, see the advantages of the Union. We 
shall have no clashing of one section against an- 
other; but will readily ascertain our rights, and 
live according to the Cantunalians under a form 
of government as perfect as human power can 
make it. 

Article six protects the right of sale and trans- 
portation of slaves from one slave State to another 
slave State; and even though there may be but 
two slave States in the Union finally, this right 
cannot be interfered with without their,consent. 

Under article seven, States may, if they choose, 
grant the right of sojourn with slaves within their 
limits, under such regulations as they please; and 
if they escape, they can be returned; and if they 
are forcibly taken away, the county, under article 
ten, must pay for them. 

The free States, however, may refuse to grant 
this right of sojourn, if they please; for no south- 
ern man desires to intrude his presence and his 
customs upon the northern people against their 
will, 

Under articles eight, nine, and ten, the traffic in 


gress is bound to admit her into this Union. And | slaves with Africa does not rest upon the will of 
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Congress. It is prohibited, and Congress must | simply a declaration of duty or injunction to reg- 
provide the penalties for its infraction. Their || ulate the action of the authority of the United 
descendants cannot be made citizens; so that the || States, as in the present Constitution. 
degeneration of the American people cannot be | Article fifteen maintains the stability of the 
legalized, nor a conflict of the races ensue from |} Union. Under it her securities, even in war, will 
their meeting to act as citizens or equals. Africa || not usuriously beg for purchasers, as at present 
is the natural home of the black man; and in due || she does when in peace with all foreign nations. 
time the wise Almighty will perhaps prepare him || It closes the door of re secession without 
and prepare it for his reception, as a christian- || a constitutional majority of three fourths by ex- 
ized, civilized, and useful people. press declaration, and does not leave it, as.at pres- 
The spirit of insurrection and domestic violence || ent, to the construction of judicial minds, and-an 
and the enticing of slaves away, crimes in them- || open question undefined by the Constitution; but 
selves, are curbed forever in all parts ofthe Union || so clear and so express that no State can assume 
for the peace of the South and the security of our || a right, as a matter of law and sovereignty, to 
common country from such forays as Virginia has 4, depart from the family of sovereignties composing 
lately inaenel And that right of protection || the Union. 
against incendiary acts, of whatever nature, can- Article sixteen is for the protection of the peo- 
not be taken away from the South, as respects this || ple in their inalienable right to life, liberty, and 
her peculiar institution or right of labor, without || the pursuit of happiness, and as sanqumeea by the 
her consent. ‘The county, in a rescue, must pay || Declaration of Independence, “that whenever any 
the value of the slave; which is dependent on the || form of government becomes destructive of these 
same principle that the property destroyed by a || ends, it is the right of the people to alter or to 
mob must be paid for by the county, for the || abolish it.” ’ 
county is bound to havea police force to preserve Article five of the Constitution is simply declar- 
the public peace, and is liable for neglect. The || atory in its nature; it is not one of the enumerated 
United States also is bound to protect the owner, || powers in the Constitution. It is not a “ power’’ 
and can sue in its own name to the owner’s use, || conferred upon Congress; it is only a direction or 
so that when the judgment is satisfied the owner || privilege to call a convention. And if, as at pres- 
gets his money without coming here to importune || ent, Congress shows a political temper which is 
Congress about it. And the State wherein the || at variance with the judgment of the people as to 
county is situated, if she wishes to discourage || their rights and the settlement of our national dif- 
such acts of her inhabitants, may authorize the } ficulties, and refuses or neglects to call a conven- 
county to sue the rescuer with any penalties she || tion to save this Union, or refuses to make prop- 
pleases, without any further regulation on the || ositions to the States for their adoption, the sov- 
subject by the United States. ereign people or States of three fourths of this 
Thisis whatthe South gets under the proposed || Union, censtituting as they do a sufficient power 
amendments. It makes her safe, and the ques- || to alteror amend that Constitution, can call acon- 
tion in the nation is not whether there are more || vention and form a convention; for the wisdom 


or less slave States or free States. The question of our fathers has said, in article ten of the amend- 
will be in Congress, how shall we, thus united and ments, that— 











protected, best promote the interests of our whole 
country, as compared with other nations of the 
earth? 

Now, what does the North get under these 
amendments? By article cleven, she gets all the 
territory north of 36° 30’ for free labor, without 
any competition from slave labor. Is not that 
generous on the part of the South? Free labor 
there can produce grain and provisions, and estab- 
lish manufactures, and thus a mutual free inter- 
change of products will be of advantage to both. 
The whole country will spring into activity, and 
blossom like the rose, under this settlement, and 
the Union, secured firmer than ever, will send its 
beneficent influence to the uttermost parts of the |; alter the Constitution is only limited by article 
earth. The resources of the continent will be, || five, in declaring the majority of three fourths of 
under this settlement, most speedily developed; the States as necessary. Article sixteen of these 


“The powers not delegated to the United States by the 
Constitution, nor prohibited by it to the States, are reserved 
to the States respectively, or to the people.” 

Section five of the Constitution, intrusting to 
Congress a mode of calling a convention, is nota 
power. Itisonlya privilege or direction. ** Con- 
gress shall,’’ says the article. It is imperative. 

But suppose Congress, in such a time as this, 
does not call a convention: the reserved power 
of the people in the States is above the temper of 
Congress, always. That right of altering the Con- 
stitution, as stated in the declaration, is inaliena- 
ble. It is included within the reserved powers of 
article ten of the amendments; and the right to 


and the temple of liberty, now tottering to its || amendments is declaratory of this reserved power 
base, will, thus fortified, become the central home || of the people, or three fourths of the States, to 
of the white man from every nation of the earth. || call and form a national convention; and, in their 
The fugitive black man, under article twelve,.|| sovereign capacity, they may dismiss the Con- 
will not only have secured to him the hearing || gress that would have stood and seen our glorious 
under the Constitution at the place where he is Gen shattered to fragments, when they had the 
arrested, but the right of a jury trial is secured to || power to save it. They can alter the Constitu- 
him, if he desires it, where he is returned. There |/ tion, according to its provisions, and do justice to 
he can have a jury free from prejudice, and can |} every section of our country. 
most easily prove the truth by witnesses, which Section sixteen is founded on that reserved 
he can require to be prodaced. This will un- || power, that inalienable right of the people and of 
doubtedly satisfy the sympathy of many northern || the States in their sovereignty; and it declares 
men who fear unlawful oppression on the colored || that right, so that none need suppose that it does 
race within their midst. not exist, and never be deceived by supposing that 
The fugitive from justice, when he is charged || they are in such a position, or such a majority, 
with the commission of an offense which is a || that they can question that right of the people. 
crime under the laws of the State from which he I trust that the people may not have occasion 
fled, though it may not be a crime under the laws || to rise in their sovereign power and assert this 
of the State where arrested, shall be returned. || right of forming a national convention. We have 
But he shall have a right of trial by jury; and if |} but a few more days to save this Union. These 
a citizen of another State thinks that justice has || amendments will accomplish that result; they will 
not been done him, he can either take the law of || save this Union. They will cement it in the spirit 
the case ap on writ of error, or can take the whole || of fraternity, equality, and justice, on an imper- 
case, both law and facts, up to the Supreme Court || ishable basis; a foundation of ever-living rock in 
on appeal, and there obtain justice from that tri- || the sea of time, around which the waves of party 
bunal which represents the State of which he may || strife may vainly dash; before which law aut Fae 
be a citizen, as well as the State from which he || tice will reign supreme; and amidst all the tem- 
fled. This certainly protects the northern citizen || pests of time, we may say with unerring confi- 
in the South, and also protects the southern citi- || dence, the Union, our glorious Union, is safe; 
zen in the North. The northern citizen, when he || safe forever: 
visits the South voluntarily, is, by article four- « Our Union of Jakes, our Union of lands, 
teen, protected in all aed a be = ee and 7 ek oe pane ~~ ares 
oroperty. He can only be judge a jury, an r Union of hearts, our Unign of hands, 
leaned ty due Aroeael of Sear. This aaa is fap Cy Pee 


binding upon the action of the State, and is not Who is there here—where is the freeman under 
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Heaven’s broad canopy who does not in his he 
of hearts devoutl tok a consummation so ae 
and glorious? ho can, without unceasino i 
contemplate such unspeakable happiness ar 
Union restored, the reunion of the seceding States 
—a bloodless, peaceable, honorable, and satisfac. 
tory determination and final settlement of our - 
tional troubles? God grant us, from His throne 
of many mercies, this deliverance! And, oh! 
and brethren of the Thirty-Sixth Congress, ma 
He inspite your hearts with wisdom to conceiny 
and courage to execute your high trust, and per- 
form your one duties, having this hol 
end in view! 0 not falter in this fearful hou; 
of your country’s peril. You can, if you wil! 
restore confidence, peace, prosperity, and lenty 
to hundreds of thousands now deprived of thes 
richest of God’s precious gifts. Do it; nor a mo- 
ment longer hesitate. Do it; and the prayers of 
just men will ascend ,invoking from the mercy seat 
those rewards which are always treasured up for 
good deeds. Do it; and everywhere thoughout 
the land lovers of liberty, joining in glorious har. 
monies and gleesome chorus, millions of ha 
voices, catching up the inspiring and gladdening 
strain, will shout and sing: , 
“The star-spangled banner in triumph daes wave, 
O’er the land of the free and the home of the brave,” 
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MILITIA OF THE UNITED STATES. 


Reports from the Select Committee on the 
Special Message of the President of the 8th 
of January, 1861. 

In tue Hovss or REPRESENTATIVES, 
January 30, 1861. 


Mr. Joun H. Reywno ps, from the select com- 
mittee on the special message of the President of 
the United States, made the following report: 

The select committee, to whom was referred 
the message of the President of the United States, 
bearing date the 8th of January, 1861, with spe- 
cial instructions, in partial discharge of the duties 
imposed on them, submit the following report. 

he message of the President suggests for con- 
sideration a variety of topics of the highest im- 
portance to the welfare of the country; and in the 
discharge of the duties confided to them, it seemed 
to your committee most expedient to give their 
attention first to the question, whether any addi- 
tional legislation by Congress was necessary to 
enable the President to execute the laws, protect 
and defend the public property, and preserve the 
integrity of the Government. With the fact ap- 
arent thata portion of the citizens of the United 
cates, repudiating their allegiance to the Consti- 
tution and laws of the Union, are engaged in the 
attempt to establish an independent government, 
and, in the execution of this purpose, have unlaw- 
fully seized certain of the forts, navy-yards, arse- 
nals, magazines, and other public property: it 
seems. that an emergency has arisen where the 
executive arm should be clothed with the requi- 
site power and authority to preserve the Govern- 
ment, defend its property, and protect the honor 
of its flag. This duty of protection and defense 
can only be performed under the direction of the 
Executive, and where the appropriate means are 
rovided by Congress, the responsibility for its 
Rndlian e will devolve upon the constitutional head 
of the Government. In a period like the present, 
when the existence of the Federal Union is en- 
dangered by powerful combinations embracing 
whole States, when acts of lawless violence dis- 
turb the oetieney operations of the Government, 
Congress should, and doubtless will, be prompt 
to enact any measures calculated to enable the 
Executive to discharge all his constitutional du- 
ties in a manner consistent with the dignity, and 
essential to the preservation, of the Government. 

In considering the power at the disposal of the 
President, which may be exerted for the preser- 
vation and the defense of the country, and the 
enforcement of the laws, it may be first observed 
that there appears to be no doubt in the opimion 
of any Department of the Government of the au- 
thority of the President to employ the Army and 
Navy, in his discretion, for the defense and pro- 
tection of the public property against all aggres- 
sion from whatever source it may come; an 
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whenever any of the forts or property of the Uni- 
ted States, have been, or may be, unlawfully 
seized there can be no doubt that the Army and 
Navy may be employed to recover their posses- 
sion. It is well known, however, that our land 
forces are scattered in different portions of the 
country, so that upon any sudden emergency but 
a very moderate number of soldiers could, with- 
out considerable delay, be concentrated for the 


defense of any place threatened with assault. The | 


same is also true of our naval force. A large 
majority of our vessels-of-war are actually em- 
ployed in foreign service, and, from the necessity 
Prthe case, incapable of being immediately brought 


to the defense of any part of our extensive sea- || 
coast; and in view of the alarming condition of | 


the country, in the light of events of almost daily 
occurrence, it is a matter for serious and attentive 
consideration whether the naval foage, now con- 


nected with the home squadron, is adequate for | 


the protection and defense of the public property 
situated upon our coast. We suggest, at this 
time, these facts, in order that such responsibility 


as devolves upon Congress ifi this regard may be || 


promptly met and considered. 


Besides the Army and Navy of the United | 


States, the only other military force which can be 
lawfully employed in the defense or protection of 


the Government, and in the enforcement of the | 


laws, is the militia. By the Constitfition, Con- 


gress is authorized “to provide for calling forth | 
the militia to execute the laws of the Union, sup- | 


press insurrections, and repel invasions.’’ Under 
this grant of power, an act was passed by the 
second Congress, approved May 8, 1792, entitled 
‘An act more effectually to provide for the na- 
tional defense, by establishing a uniform militia 
throughout the United States,’ the object of 
which is disclosed in its tile. During the same 
Congress another act was passed, entitled ‘An act 


to previde for calling forth the militia to execute | 
the laws of the Union, suppress insurrections, and | 
repel invasions, ’’approved May 2, 1792, by which || 
power was given to the President to employ the | 


militia in certain specified cases. In 1795, another 
act was passed, entitled ** An act to provide for 


calling forth the militia to execute the laws of the | 
Union, suppress insurrections, and repel inva- | 


sions, and to repeal the act now in force for these 
purposes.’’ This act was approved on the 28th 


of February, 1795, and by it the act of 1792 was | 


repealed. The first section of the act of 1795 pro- 


vides, that whenever the United States shall be | 


invaded or in danger of invasion from any foreign 


nation or Indian tribe, the President, in his dis- | 
cretion, may call forth the militia to repel the in- | 


vasion; and on application of the Legislature of 


any State, and in certain cases of the Executive of | 
the State, the President may call forth the militia | 


for the purpose of suppressing an insurrection 
against the government of such State. 


The second section of this act is in the following | 


words: 


“Sec. 2. And be it further enacted, That whenever the 
laws of the United States shall be opposed, or the execu- 
tion thereef obstructed, in any State, by combinations too 


powerltul to be suppressed by the ordinary course of judi- | 


cial proceedings, or by the powers vested in the marshals 


ae act, it shall be lawful for the President of the Uni- | 
t 


States to call forth the militia of such State, or of any 
other State or States, as may be necessary to suppress such 


combinations, and to cause the laws to be duly executed; | 


and the use of the militia so to be called forth may be con- 


tinued, if necessary, until the expiration of thirty days after | 


the commencement of the then next session of Congress.” 


There are various other laws and provisions of 
law relating to detail whenever the militia is called 
into actual service; but itis believed that the power 


of the President to call out the militia is limited | 


to the cases provided for in the act of February 
28, 1795, which is now in force. 


By an act approved March 3, 1807, entitled | 


** An act authorizing the employment of the land 
and naval forces of the United States in cases of 
insurrections,” it is provided: 


« That in all cases of insurrections, or obstructions to the 
laws, either of the United Siates or of any individual State | 
or Territory, where it is lawful for the President of the | 


United States to call forth the militia for the purpose of 
suppressing such insurrection, or of causing the laws to be 
duly executed, it shall be lawful for him to employ, for the 
same purposes, such part of the land and naval force of the 


United States as shall be judged necessary, having first ob- 
served all the prerequisites of law in that feapect’” 


It is the opinion of the late Attorney General 
New Serres—No. 20. 














of the United States, given to the President under | 
| date of November 20, 1860, that the employment | 
| of the militia by the President, under the au- || 
| thority of the act of 1795, is to be exercised strictly || 
| in aid of, and subordinate to, the civil authority | 
|| in the State where the laws of the Union are ob- | 
‘| structed; and consequently, that, in cases where | 
|| a State has attempted to secede from the Union, 
|| and set up an independent government, and where 
'| the judges of courts and their ministerial officers 
| have resigned or refused to perform their duty, 
|| there is no power in the President in such a con- 

|| tingency to call forth the militia, Itis not our 
|| purpose at the present time to call in question the 

|| accuracy of this opinion, further than to suggest |) 
that it is quite obvious that the President is the || 
sole and exclusive judge as to when the contin- || 
gency provided for in the act shall have occurred; || 
and having determined that the contingency has | 
happened, he may act upon it, even if the officers 
of the law, in any State where unlawful combi- | 
nations exist, do not invoke his aid. The laws | 
of the United States do not cease to exist in a 
State because its local authorities have enacted an 
ordinance declaring such State no longer a mem- 
ber of the Federal Union; nor does any such con- 
sequence result from the resignations of Federal 
jodees, marshals, or district attorneys, Notwith- 
standing these acts of disloyalty, the laws of || 
Congress still remain in full foree and vigor, and | 
the legal duty of seeing that they are executed 
remains unchanged. 

In this aspect of the question it may be forcibly 
urged that such action on the Be of the govern- | 
ment of a State, and of the Federal officers within 
its limits, furnishes the clearest evidence of ob- 


by a combination too powerful to be suppressed 
by the ordinary course of judicial proceedings; 
and that, therefore, the President may, in theex- 
ecution of his duty, resort to the extraordinary | 
remedy of employing military force if, in his judg- 
ment, such an exercise of power be expedient. | 
But, upon the assumption that the construction | 
given to this statute by the late Attorney General | 








ommend any change of the existing statute in this | 
respect, for the reason that, in the present con- 
dition of our national affairs, it would, in our opin- 
ion, be impolitic, and perhaps impracticable, to 
employ military force for the purpose of carrying 
on the ordinary administration of justice in the 
Federal courts in any State that has, by formal 
act, undertaken to throw off her allegiance to the 
Federal Government. If it shall so apps that, 
by reason of such rebellious action, the constitu- 
tional rights of the citizens of any other State | 
| shall be invaded, it will be the duty of the Exec- | 


|| utive to take such measures for their redress as 


|| laws allow. 
|| In respect to the forts, arsenals, navy-yards, | 
|| magazines, and other property of the United States 


question is presented. As to all such pabiic prop- 
erty, wheresoever the same may be situated, the 


ously questioned, and the practicability of defend- 
ing, with an adequate force, such property from 
unlawful seizure, can scarcely be doubted. The | 








tion and defense of such property, is not only | 
clear and imperative, but in its defense and pro- | 
tection is involved the principle of self-preserva- 
tion, as well as our national dignity and the honor 
of the American flag. If the means at the com- 
mand of the President are inadequate to the per- 
formance of this duty, Congress will fail in its 
obligations to the country unless prevision is 
promptly made to supply the defect. We are in- | 
clined to the opinion that, in the performance of 
this duty, upon a just and liberal construction of 


the present law, the President may invoke the aid 
of th 


Union. 
But the exercise by the President of any doubt- | 
ful powers in the employment of military force 
has always been regarded with disfavor by the | 
American people; and to remove any doubt which 
may exist in a quarter, in view of the possible 
inadequacy of the Army and Navy to enable the 
\| President to protect and defend the public prop- 


is correct, we do not deem it necessary to rec- || 


e militia of any or all of the States of the || 
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erty under all circumstances, we have deemed it 
expedient to recommend the passage of an actcx- 
pressly giving him power, whenever, in his opin- 
ion, the necessity shall arise, to call forth the 
militia of the United States for the protection and 
defense of public property, and to enable him to 
recover possession of any such property which 
has been, or may be hereafter, palewtolls seized, 


| With the enactment of this law, the whole mili- 
_ tary power of the Government will be placed at 


the disposal of the President, to be used at his 
discretion for its protection in all its operations 
under the Constitution. «In analogy to all previous 


| laws relating to the same subject, and almost asa 


matter of necessity, the calling forth of the militia 
is made to depend upon the discretion of the Pres- 
ident, and the power is to be resorted to only in 
cases of extreme necessity. The measure is not, 
therefore, obnoxious to the objection that 1 car- 
ries with it any suggestion inconsistent with con- 
ciliation and compromise; and if the efforts now 


_ earnestly making towards the restoration of har- 


mony throughout the land shall be attended with 


| happy issues, there will arise no occasion for the 
| . i 
| exercise of any of the powers which mepmeeine 


actconfers;and ofthat necessity the President must 
judge upon the high responsibilities of his posi- 


‘tion. If, unfortunately for our country and the 


world, the blessings of peace are to depart from 
our borders, we shall have but discharged a duty 


forced upon us by the necessities of the hour ia 
| providing all the means at our command for the 


struction to the execution of the laws of the Union | 


defense and preservation of that Constitution 
framed by patriotic men, ‘* to promote the general 


| welfare, and secure the blessings of liberty to 


themselves and their posterity.’’ 

We are admonished by events of almost daily 
occurrence, that we are now on the eve of, if not 
in the midst of, revolution. Our forts are unlaw- 
fully seized, our flag dishonored, the lawful au- 
thority of the Government treated with contempt; 
and if itis entitled to obedience at home, or re- 
spect abroad, the executive arm must be clothed 


| with power,and it must be exerted at all hazards 


i} 
i} 


within the limits of any disloyal State, a different 
| 
rights of the General Government cannot be seri- || 

| 


against any who defy its authority, whenever, 
atter proper efforts, it shall become apparent that 
peaceful remedies are ineffectual. Weare not per- 
mitted to close our eyes to the fact that whatever 
considerations may counsel the practice of forbear- 


| ance towards any who may come in collision with 


Federal power, there is a point beyond which it 
will cease to command the approbation of any 


| portion of the American people wiro are loyal to 


the Constitution; and while it is believed that in 
every section of the Union there is an earnest de- 
sire for the restoration of harmony and for the 
removal of every just cause for disturbing the 


|| peace of the country, there is yet a firm determin- 


|| ation that the disruption of this Government shall 
the nature of the case shall demand, and as the | 


not be accomplished, if, when all efforts at con- 


| ciliation shall have been exhausted, there is suffi- 


cient power to protect it from domestic violence. 
Nor can we disguise the fact that in some States 
of the Union—those who have undertaken tothrow 
off Federal obligations, and in which the sov- 
ereignty of the United States has been wantonly 
invaded—all terms of conciliation snd compromise 
have been rejected in advance. With any who 


_ assume and adhere to that position, even if there 


duty of the Government, in respect to the protec- || 


are wrongs to be redressed, compromise is im- 
possible. Under such circumstances, it is not safe 


| to assume thata peaceful adjustment of alleged 





difficulties can be accomplished, and whether the 
can be or not, we believe it to be the duty of Con- 
gress, while engaged in the effort to restore peace, 
to provide, as far as it may, for the preservation 
of the dignity of the Government, the protection 
of the public property, and the defense of the flag 
of the Union. 

We accordingly report the accompanying bill, 
and recommend its passage. 





MINORITY REPORT. 


Mr. Brancu, a member of the select committee 
to whom was referred the message of the Presi- 
dent of the 8th of January, by leave of the House, 
presents the reasons of his non-concurrence with 
the committee in recommending the passage of a 


| bill to be entitled *‘ An act further to provide for 


| calling forth the militia of the United States in 


| certain cases.’’ 
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The bill is direct and explicit, and is in the 


following words: 


A bili to be entitled “ An act further to provide for calling 
forth the militia of the United States in certain cases.” 


Be it enacted, §c., That it shall be lawful for the Presi- | 


dent of the United States, whenever and as often as in his 
opinion it shall become necessary, to call forth the militia 
of all or any of the States of the United States, or to accept 
the services of volunteers to such extent as may be re- 
quired to protect and defend the forts, magazines, arsenals, 
dock-yards, navy-yards, public buildings, or otlicr property 
of the United States, and to recover the possession of any 
such forts, magazines, arsenals, dock-yards, navy-yards, 
public buildings, or other property of the United States, 
which has been, or may hereafter be, unlawfully seized or 
taken possession of by any combination of persons what- 
ever; and the provisions of “ An act authorizing the em- 


ployment of the land and naval forces of the United States | 


in cases of insurrections,”’ approved March 3, 1807, and all 
existing laws and regulations relating to the actual service 
of the militia of the United States, shall be applicable to the 
employment of the same under the provisions of this act. 


The militia force thus placed at the disposal of 
the President amounts, by the latest returns, to 
3,163,711 men; and, in addition, he can accept as 
many volunteers at home or from abroad as the 
money and credit of the Government can com- 
mand. 

The bill is a declaration of war against those 
States which, having seceded, have taken posses- 
sion of the forts and other public property within 
their limits; for the President will, of course, con- 
strue it into an unequivocal expression of the will 
of Congress that he shall forthwith proceed to 
recover possession by the use of warlike means. 
Negotiations are eschewed, and perhaps the com- 
mittee would consider it an impeachable offense 
for the President or any other executive officer to 
entertain negotiations on the subject. Force, and 
nothing but force, can be thought of to vindicate 
the national henor and recover possession of the 
national property. 

If the President should for a moment doubt 


whether Congress is willing to permit a resort || 


to milder means than the vigorous application of 


force, that doubt will be removed when he reflects | 


that the committee which reports this bill has been 
specially charged by the House to inquire and 


report whether he is or has, at any time, been || 
holding communication with the seceding States || 


on this and kindred subjects; which inquiry either 


looks to instituting an impeachment, or has no | 


legitimate object at all. 


When the President finds himself in possession 
of the whole military resources of the nation, 
almost without limit or restriction, he will possess 
an amount of power which has never before been 
conferred on any man in America. Our beloved 
Washington never received from Congress a 

reater mark of its confidence, and in the darkest 

ays of the revolution, and the brightest days of 
his transcendent glory, never received at its hands 
so much power sustained by such vast physical 
forces. 
forbearance and moderation, has done so much 
to keep the country out of the vortex of civil war, 
might be safely invested with much power, be- 
cause he has shown that he will use it wisely and 
for the preservation of peace. But neither henor 
any other human being ought to be intrusted with 
so much as this bill proposes to confer. Such a 
mark of confidence, especially coming from those 
who have not generally approved the principles 
on which he has, for nearly four years, adminis- 
tered the Government, could not fail to be grati- 
fying to him personally; but it would surely fill 
his mind with gloomy forebodings of the future 
of our country. When it is openly proposed in 
Congress by one individual to establish a military 
dictatorship, and under a feverish excitement 


captains of armed bands excite an enthusiasm in | 


the breasts of the people, of which Washington, 
during his seven years of patient endurance and 
brave suffering in the cause of liberty, was never 
the object; when he sees throughout one half the 
Union public meetings and legislative bodies, and 
private persons who do not themselves expect to 
participate in the dangers and sufferings of war, 
urging measures of violence; and when he sees 
Congress drawn into the vortex of popular ex- 
citement, and under the same morbid passion en- 
acting this extraordinary law, his heart will be 
grieved at the decay of that jealousy of power, 
and especially of military power, which made us 
a free people, and which alone can save us from 


|| 23, 1798, when an invasion by the revolutionary 


| that case the President was only empowered to 
| exercise the authority, ‘inthe event of a declara- 
| tion of war penne the United States, or of actual 





| 
i 
1 


will be brought to the attention of the House. 











enthusiasm. 
Some of the extraordinary features of the bill | 


1. There is no limit imposed on the number that 
“ey be called into service. 
The only precedent for this is in the act of May 


Government of France was apprehended. And in 


invasion of their territory by a foreign Power, or 
of imminent danger of such invasion discovered, 
in his opinion, to exist, before the [then] next 
session of Congress.’’ The urgent need which 
might occur during the recess, and the short dura- 
tion of the authority, (only six months,) suffi- 
ciently distinguish that from the present case. In 
all other cases a limit as to numbers has been pre- 
scribed, beyond which the President could nof | 
go, whatever might be the nature or the immi- | 


* 6 . | 
|, nency of the danger. Under the provisions of this | 


bill the President can, at his discretion, call into | 
the field every individual in the United States sub- | 
ject to military duty. He may do more. If mer- | 


he incumbent President, who, by his || 


| cenaries will better serve his 
free-born citizens of the Unite 


} 


| volunteer them. Let it not be forgotten thatevery 
’ 


| usurper claims that he is ** executing the laws. 


| And to retain or to regain possession of the pub- | 


| lie property will be an additional and generally a 


| more plausible pretext than executing the laws for | 


| keeping an obedient army in service. 
| [tis obvious that when the Constitution said 
** Congress shall have the power to provide for 
calling forth the militia to execute the laws of the 
Union, to suppress insurrection, and repel inva- 
| sion,’’ it meant that Congress should continue to 
| hold and exercise the power, and not by a few 
lines transfer it to the President, to be exercised 
| by him with no limit or restriction except his 
| discretion. 
|| 2. The bill embraces in its provisions all kinds 
_ of property claimed by the President to belong to 
_ the United States. It applies to an intrusion on 
| the public lands as much as to the seizure of a 
| 
‘| United States, but held by an adverse claimant on 
| a bona fide claim of title, just as much as to a ship 
of war captured by pirates. 
| to property adversely held by suitin court. A 
| captain of dragoons is to be sheriff, judge, and 
| jury, and his saber the only process. ‘* The roar 
| of the cannon will be its eloquence, and powder 
; and ball its argument.”’ ; 
The enormity will appear the greater when it 
|| is considered that the courts are open to the Uni- 


| ted States, and if it claims property adversely | 


\| held, and its title is valid, it can sue and dispos- 
|| sess the occupant after a fair trial. 
‘| turned out by violence, he can have no legal in- 
| vestigation into his claim nor any redress for his 
| injuries, because the United States is not liable to 
'| suit in any court of justice. 

_ The undersigned deems it just to himself to say 
| that, for reasons which it is not necessary to re- 
| count here, he cannot justify and will not defend 
the conduct of the seceding States in taking pos- 
session of pro 
purchased an 


otherwise acquired with the ex- 


which they had the faith of the States pledged 
that the Federal Government should be permitted 
|| to exercise exclusive jurisdiction. 

‘| But whilst doing justice to himself by this ex- 
\| plicit declaration, he must also be permitted to do 
‘| justice to the honorable men who are in the coun- 


| cils of those States, by reminding the House that | 


_ the authorities of those States claim that by the 
, act of secession the public property affixed to the 


soil and immovably within their territorial limits | 


| legally reverts to and vests in the State govern- 


| ments, eae the only remaining sover- | 
f 


eign authority. it is admitted that the effect 


fort or arsenal; to a horse, or wagon, ora lot of 
ground claimed by the President to belong to the | 


urposes than the | 

; 
States, instead of | 
|| calling out the militia, he can accept the services | 
of as many Hessians and Swiss as he can hire to | 


It releases the Uni- | 
| ted States from all obligation to establish its claim | 


But if he is | 


rty which the United States had | 


press sanction of the respective States, and over | 


| 
| 





| 





| 





_ of secession isto extinguish the Federal authority, | 


|| the claim is valid. Much of the very propery 
‘| in controversy was acquired by us by the appli- 
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'| being hurried into military despotism by mobbish | cation of the same principle. For instance: at the 


time we acquired Florida from Spain there 
elaborate and costly fortifications at Pensaco| 
St. Mark’s, and St. Augustine, which were “4 
property of the Spanish Government. On the Pie 
change of flags, the new sovereign succeeded to 
that and all other public property as the Success. 
or of the former sovereign. Probably there jg 
not a sea-board State of the Union in which thee 
is not more or less property which the Uniteg 
States acquired as the successor of the forme; 
sovereign, that former sovereign being Great Brit. 
ain, or Spain, or France, or Mexico. It may be 
said that in most of those cases we paid for the 
property. That is true; but it does not destro 
the analogy of the case. When Spain had yieldeq 
the sovereignty over Florida to us, a claim on her 
part to be continued in possession of the fortifica- 
tions as proprietor would not have been listened 
to; indeed it Would have been treated as an insult. 
We required them to be given up to us as her suc- 
cessors, and paid her for them. So the seceding 
States, claiming as they do that the sovereignty 
has been changed, assert their right to have pos- 
session of the public property within their limits, 
especially of that portion of it which is purely of 
a defensive character, and which has no value oy 
significance except for their protection. Not 
claiming it as a conquest, or by right of the strong 
hand, they -have unequivocally expressed their 
willingness to pay for it to the uttermost farthing 
of its value whenever the Government will enter- 
tain negotiations as to its value. 

The undersigned is rejoiced that this Govern- 
ment has thus far kindly but firmly refused to 
enter upon any negotiation looking to a perma- 
nent separation, and hopes that course will be 
adhered to until ample ume has been given for, 
and all negotiations have been exhausted looking 
to, a reunion of the States. 

While the undersigned regrets the precipitate 
action of the seceding States in seizing the public 
property, and pressing for an immediate recogni- 
tion of their right to hold it, he must say that if 
the violent policy proposed by this bill shall be 
adopted, it will prove that those States acted 
wisely in making the most ample and prompt 
preparations to defend themselves, and in trusting 
in no degree to the forbearance of the Federal 
Government. If the undersigned is correct in his 
statement of the grounds on which the seceding 
States have taken into their possession the public 
property within their limits, (and he does not 
doubt that his statement wi’: be admitted to be cor- 
rect,) it is evident that the act was the necessary 
sequence of secession, and that it was rightful if 
we admit, as those States claim, that secession 
changes the sovereignty over the property. Ail 
the seizures made have been of real estate situated 
within the territorial limits of the State making 
the seizure, and of munitions of war which might 
be used against them. To large sums of money 
in the hands of public officers no claim has been 
made; the officers being allowed to pay it over to 
the Federal Government without molestation. 

In this connection a fact is worthy of notice 
which proves the sense of honor prevailing 1» 
those States. Many of their citizens holding 
commissions in the Army and Navy have, from 
a sense of duty, and from inclination, resigned; 
but they have not sought in doing so to inflict 
injury on this Government, or to jeopardize its 
interests. In only one instance is it known that an 
officer has failed to discharge himself of his trust 
by placing the property committed to him in a 
position of security before resigning. — 

In none of its features is the secession move- 
ment predatory. Confiscation has nowhere at- 
tended it. Those engaged in it have seen their 
private fortunes reduced by hundreds of millions 
of dollars, but they seem to have submitted cheer- 
fully to the sacrifice in maintenance of what wy 
believe to be rights essential to their security. ! 
is not an insurrection against the laws, but & 
withdrawal from the Federal Government of all 
right to make laws for them in the future. [tis 
a revolution in the highest sense of the term, con- 
ducted in strict conformity with the representa- 
tive principle, and in subordination to the wi'! of 
all the peopie, expressed in due and legal form. 
History furnishes no instance of a revoluiion 
conducted with so much regularity and order, 
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except that by which the old Confederation was || 
broken up and the present formed, It would be 
trifling to single out one of the smallest incidents 
of such a movement, and, by making it promi- 
nent, endeavor to escape from looking at and j 
dealing with the movement itself. By curing se- i 
cession we recover the public property. Will we, 
by recovering the public property, be any nearer 
curing secession? 7 i] 
The real question for our decision is, will we 
permit the secession of a portion of the States | 
trom the Union, or will we attempt to prevent it 
by military power? If we intend to permit it, of 
course we will yield the forts. If we intend to 
prevent it by force, and have determined that we 
will not try conciliation, nor give time for pal- 


| 














liatives, then let this bill be enacted into a law. exceeding that which prevailed in our Revolution, 
If we have not yet determined what course shall | declare that they consider the existing Govern- 
be taken in the emergency, then let this bill be |) 


rejected, for it is a declaration of war—instant, 
stern, ferocious. ; 
The undersigned having fully presented his 
views in regard to making war on the seceding 
States in a minority report which he presented 
to-day, on the bill ** further to provide for the col- 
lection of the duties on imports,”’ will not repeat 
them here. The civilized world must condemn 
the eager desire manifested in some of the north- 
ern States to shed the blood of the people of the 
South. But the people of the South know that 
the noisy braggarts who vapor forth their own 
courage, and parade on paper armed multitudes 
who will not obey them, will not be formidable 
on any fair field of battle. Though such a spirit, | 
under a temporary frenzy, may be painfully wide- 
spread at the North, the undersigned will not 


believe that the bulk of the sturdy, religious, civ- || provisions. 


ilized people of those States expect or demand of 
their representatives such legislation as is pro- 
posed in Congress. Let us bring together the 
system of measures proposed, (not by individual 
members, but by committees representing the ma- 
jority of Congress, ) thata judgment may be formed 
of them in the aggregate: 

1. By a bill reported from the select committee 
of five their ports are to be closed to all foreign 
commerce, both inward and outward, so that they 
will not only be cut off from all supplies from 
abroad, but will be unable to sell any portion of 
their cotton or other surplus productions, pro- 
vided the law proves effective for its object. 

2. By a bill reported from the Committee on 
the Post Office and Post Roads they are to be de- 
prived of all postal facilities,so that they cannot 
communicate with the rest of the world, nor with 
each other. This greatinstrument of civilization 
and social. happiness is to be entirely withdrawn 
from the seceding States. 

These two measures will entirely isolate them 
from others, and from one another; and that fire 
and sword may complete the work, we have— 

3. The bill now under consideration. 

Bloodthirsty, revolutionary France never in- 
flicted a worse scourge upon heroic La Vendée 
when it left to its inhabitants no alternative except 
to starve or to die nobly on the battle field. Who 
can doubt that these cruel measures will initiate 
a civil war of unsurpassed barbarity, in which 
quarter will neither be asked nor granted? And 
all this is to be done in the name of a fraternal 
Union, and to restore alienated affection. 

In conclusion, the undersigned will express the 
hope that carnest efforts may be made to redress 
grievances, restore confidence, and reéstablish 
the Union on a lasting basis. He cannot believe 
that such efforts would be vain. Whenever the 
hearts and minds of the people are right for recon- 
ciliation, the terms of reconciliation can be easily 
arranged. But they never will be right so long as 
there is Sie morbid desire for revenge, 
and men are indulging a vain and idle belief that 
they can chastise the discontented, and compel 
eight or fifteen States to remain in the Union 
against their wishes. 

If we find that reconciliation is impossible, and 
that the States can no more live together under 
one Government, let us sepera’e in peace, and 


form other and more satisfactory arrangements. || 


The object of government is the mappings of the 
governed; and no Government ought to be main- 
tained over large masses of mankind which does 


not, in essentials, promote their welfare and hap- 
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piness. In the United States it cannot be, because clusively to authorize and empower such war by 
the Federal Government in its diseretion, against 
ers from the consent of the governed; that when- || such Governments and communities as_may be 
ever any form of government becomes destructive || rightfully considered foreign to the United States, 
of these ends, [to promote the welfare and safety States which profess to have seceded from the 
of the governed,] it is the right of the people to Federal Union by their separate State action can- 
alter or to abolish it, and to institute a new gov- || not, in my opinion, be rightfully so considered; 
ernment, laying its foundations on such prinei- and therefore a just conception of the constitu- 
ples, and organizing its powers in such form, as tional authority of Congress combines with other 
to them shall seem most likely to effect their safety || and, if possible, higher and more commanding 
and happiness.’’ motives to prescribe other measures than aggress- 
All our institutions rest on these great princi- || ive and coercive war to remedy the grave incon- 
ples; and when millions of people, occupying || veniences, perils, and evils, of such secession, 
eight States, some of which have constitutions It is, on the other hand, entirely manifest that 
older than that of the United States, with a una- || the Federal Government, throughout the whole 
nimity unparalleled in our history, and very far || extent of its constitutional jurisdiction, both ter- 
ritorial and maritime, is vested with powers which 
it cannot surrender, and charged with trusts and 
duties which it must perform. It holds valuable 
property in every part of the Territory over which 
its jurisdiction has been, vy the solemn mandate 
of the people of all the States, extended; and it 
holds every article of this property as the common 
trustee of all the people of all the States for their 
common use and benefit, and to them, and to all 
of them, is directly responsible for the safe-keep- 
ing and protection of such property. By consti- 
| tutional legislation, sapreme in its character, and 
irrepealable, except by the authority which created 
it, the Federal Government has established a sys- 
tem of revenue laws which it is bound to main- 
tain, and against all obstructions to the execution 
of which it is equally bound adequately to pro- 
| vide. Noextra constitutional action of any State 
can possibly release the Federal Government in 
| any of its departments from this imperative obli- 
gation. 
. It is to this aspect of the duty of Congrese in 
COLLECTION OF DUTIES ON IMPORTS. the unfortunate and unexampled state of facts 
wate »resented for its consideration by the President in 
Reports from the Select Committee on the || his late message, that the attention of the com- 
Special Message of the President of the 9th || mittee has been specially directed, and they report 
of January, 1561. herewith a bill designed, as is believed, peacea- 
bly and, in a spirit of moderation and forbearance, 
fully to protect the entire revenue system of the 
United States from all the unconstitutional and un- 
lawful obstructions and disturbances with which 
Mr. Jonn Cocurane, from the select commit- |! it is now or may be hereafter threatened. 
tee of five onthe special message of the President, In framing this measure, there have been kept 
made the following report: | steadily in view, first, the obstacles of every char- 
The special committee, to whom was referred || acter which oppose any attempt by the Federal 
the message of the President of the United States, || Government to coerce a State; and, secondly, the 
communicated to Congress January 9, 1¢61, hav- || principle upon which, as is conceived, the whole 
ing carefully considered the matters embraced in || coercive action of our revenue system has, from 
that paper, do now respectfully submit the accom- |! its inception, been founded. 
panying bill in reference to that part thereof re- The just and rightful coercion exercised under 
lating to the collection of the revenues of the Uni- || the Constitution by the Federal Government in 
ted States; and Mr. Joun Cocurang, in reporting || the collection of its revenue from foreign com- 
the bill from the committee, accompanies the same, || merce is a coercion not directed against State au- 
|| by authority of the committee, with a statement || thority, norevenagainst unlawful action by assem- 
of his views in relation thereto, as follows: blages of persons within any State. That coer- 
While fully concurring with the President in || cion, on the contrary, applies itself directly to the 
the opinion that no State possesses, under and by || bulk and body of the foreign importations upon 
virtue of the Federal Constitution, any right or || which the revenue is chargeable, and to the ves- 
authority to secede, or withdraw, or separate itself, || sels and the agents by which they are brought 
from the Federal Union, [ am equally convinced || into our ports opened to such commerce only 
that, not having been prohibited, the justification || under the protection and by the regulation of the 
of the exercise of such right is referable to the || Federal law. 
nature and extent of those rights reserved to the The well understood and just assumption upon 
States or the people thereof. Therefore, all the || which all this foreign commerce proceeds is, that 
acts and ordinances of secession which have been || the Federal Government provides for it ports of 
or may be enacted by any State or States, acting || entry and delivery, in which it may be entered 
separately, in my opinion are, in as far as the || and delivered, and in which the lawful duties 
same may be carried into effect, to be considered || chargeable upon it shall be colleeted and paid to 
as revolutionary infractions of the supreme law || the Federal Government, whose laws have, for 
_ of the land, however they may be regarded asthe |) that very consideration, established and protected 
| proper exercise of an indefeasible right of ‘ re- || and regulated such entry and delivery. The fail- 
sisting acts which are plainly unconstitutional, || ure to observe those regulations is, by our whole 
and too oppressive to be endured.”’ code of revenue law, visited in penalties upon the 
I also concur with the President that the Fed- || agents by whom the merchandise is transported, 
eral Constitution has abstained from conferring || the vessels in which it is carried, and finally in 
upon the Federal Government, or any department || the form of seizure and forfeiture upon the mer- 
thereof, authority to declare and wage oppressive || chandise itself. All this isa coercion of law upon 
war against a seceding State, in order to coerce || foreign commerce, and not a coercion of force 
the repeal of any act or ordinance of secession || upon any State to which it may be bound. No 
which she may have passed, or the renunciation || State.can rightfully expect that the United States 
| of any purpose of secession which she may en- |) shall permit foreign commerce to be carried on in 
tertain, or to compel her to remain nominally, as || ports and places open to it only under their au- 
well as in fact, a member of the Federal Union. || thority, without compliance with the constitu- 
On the contrary, the plenary power of offensive || tional conditions under which those ports or 
war and reprisals, conferred by the Constitution || places have been thus opened. It is in this view 


ment destructive of their happiness, and danger- 
ous to their security and prosperity, and that they 
| intend to change it, it is idle to say they have no 
| rightto do so. It would be a crime against the 
principles of our fathers to marshal armies for the 
purpose of holding them in subjection, 
The undersigned will not close without remind- 
ing the House that the act of March 2, 1833, com- 
monly called the “ force bill,’? was not enacted 
by Congress until a bill had been matured, and 
passed, to compromise the differences which had 
| placed South Carolina in an attitude of hostility 
| to the Federal Government. The two acts stand 
| side by side on the statute-book, approved by the 
| President on the same day. It may well be 
| doubted whether the statesmen of that time would 
have enacted the lawif it had not been known 

that there would be no occasion to execute its 


L. O’B. BRANCH. 





In roe Hoovse or Representatives, 
January 30, 1861. 























upon Congress, is, in my judgment, designed ex- || that the bill proposes that vessels from a foreign 
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visions, shall, with its foreign cargo, be liab 
seizure and condemnation; and, in the same view 
of applying its restrictions only to foreign com- 
merce on which revenue is by law collected, all 
vessels lawfully engaged in the coastwise trade 
are exempted from the operation of its purely 
remedial and defensive provisions. 


MINORITY REPORT. 


Mr. Brancn, a member of the select committee 
of five, to whom was referred the President’s mes- 
sage of the 3d of January, not concurring with 
the majority of the committee, by leave submits 
to the House the following views in relation to 
the bill to be entitled ** An act further to provide 
for the collection of duties on imports:”’ 

The first section of the bill provides that when- | 
ever, by reason of any unlawful combination or 
other obstruction, it shall become impracticable 
to collect the revenue at any port of entry, it shall 
be the duty of the President to make proclama- 
tion of the fact. 

The second section provides that if any vessel 
not engaged in the coastwise trade, shall there- 
after attempt to enter such port, it shall be seized | 
by the revenue officers, ‘‘ and the master, or other 
person having the charge or command of such | 
ship or vessel, shall forfeit for every such neglect, 
refusal, [to exhibit his manifest,] or offense, the | 
sum of $500, in addition to the sum of $500 im- 
posed by section twenty-six of the act of March 
2, 1799; and such ship or vessel, together with 
her tackle, furniture, apparel, and cargo, shall be 
subject to seizure and forfeiture.”’ 

The third section imposes the same penalties 
and forfeitures on the master and owner of any 
vessel which shall depart to a foreign port or place 
withoutdeliveringa manifestand obtaining aclear- 
ance from the customs officer. 

The fourth section authorizes the taking of such 
vessel into any port of entry in the United States, 
and confers on the cireuit or district court of the 
district in which such port of entry is situated 
“the same power and jurisdiction over said ship 
or vessel, tackle, furniture, apparel, or cargo, as 
if the same had been seized within the collection 
district into which the said ship or vessel, tackle, 
furniture, apparel, or cargo, shall be so taken.”’ 

The fifth section authorizes the President to use 
the vessels of the Navy in aid of revenue cutters 
in executing this law. 

The sixth section gives to the Secretary of the 
Treasury the same power to mitigate or remit 

naities as he has in reference to others of a sim- 
ilar character under existing laws. 

The seventh section provides that, whenever 
the President shall issue his proclamation declar- 
ing that the obstraction in any port has ceased, 
then this act to be inoperative as to that port, 

It is apparent, on the most cursory reading of 
the bill, that the title does not correctly set forth 
its character and objects. The object, as declared 
in the title, is **to provide for the collection of 
duties on imports,’’ and the means adopted in the 
body of the bill is etary, any goods from | 
being imported which, by law, are subject to pay 
duties. There is so obvious an incompatibility 
between the proposed ends and the chosen means, 
that we may well assign to the bill an intent not 
named in the title. It isone of a system of meas- 
ures by which it is intended to punish certain 
States for asserting and endeavoring to maintain 
their independence, and to coerce them into obe- 
dience to the Federal authority. Its provisions 
are war—cruel war—upon the citizens of the se- 
ceding States, and must be so treated, especially 
in connection with other measures constituting a 
complete system of coercion and conquest which 
it is proposed by the majority to enact. Its means 
are to blockade their ports,and render unavailable 
to themeven the limited facilities nature has given 
to those States for trade and intercourse with the 
rest of the world. 

In modern times, and among Christian nations, | 








it is an established maxim that a belligerent may 
inflict the largest amount of injury on the enemy 
nation, but must impose the least amount of dis- 
tress on private individuals. It is a beneficent 
maxim, alike dictated - chivalry and by human- | 


ity. During the war of the Revolution our fore- 








| national organization? Already we muy see fore- 
| shadowed in the proposed measure some of the 
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port, bound to a port within the scope of its po | 
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fathers were admitted to be rebels, and did not 
deny that their rebellion, if unsuccessful, would 
be treason. But private citizens engaged in peace- 
ful avocations were not warred upon, even while 
their homesteads were in possession of British 
troops. So again in the war of 1812, large por- 
tions of our territory were invaded by the ene- 
my’s troops, but no attempt was made to ruin or 
distress private citizens. It is to be left to the 
Government of the Federal Union to war upona 
portion of the States of the Union, and to subject 
them to its authority, by inflicting ruin and dis- 
tress upon private citizens, while carefully placing 
itself out of reach of guns, sabers, and other usual 
and legitimate weapons of civilized warfare. 
Other nations discriminate between friends and 


| enemies, even in anenemy’s country. We alone 


are to wage indiscriminate war upon friend and 
foe, dealing out to the most active promoter of 
secession, and to the most devoted friend of the 
Union, equal measures of our vengeance. Nor 
is this all. If South Carolina is rebellious, large 
portions of ‘Tennessee and North Carolina, whose 
foreign supplies are derived through Charleston, 
must suffer equally with South Carolina; and if 
Louisiana refuses to submit to Federal authority, 
the loyal States on the Upper Mississippi and its 
tributaries must pay the penalty when New Or- 
leans is blockaded. 

To the United States of America belongs the 
distinguished honor of having propounded to the 
nations of the world, as a new article in the inter- 
national code, that private property on the high 
seas, not contraband of war, shall no longer be 
subject to capture. Shall it be reserved for what 
remains of that once glorious Confederacy to incul- 
cate, by its example, that war is to be confined to in- 
vading private property, and that nations are to be 
reduced by distressing individuals and destroying 
private fortunes, while no attacks are made on the 


barbarities and monstrous horrors of civil war. 

It is pertinent to inquire whether the proposed 
commercial arrangements will probably inflict 
such wide-spread ruin and such unbearable dis- | 
tress on the citizens of the offending States as to | 
reduce them to subjection. This depends on 
circumstances, about which we are not fully in- 
formed. 

1. If itis true, as alleged by well-informed per- 
sons at the North, that the secession movement 
has been originated and pushed forward at the 
South by reckless adventurers who have no prop- 
erty and tut little stake in society, it is evident 
that a war upon property and domestic comforts 
will not reach them, but will only add to the suf- 
ferings of those who, as is alleged, are already the 
victims of an excitement they cannot control, and 
are afraid to resist. On this theory, the remedy 
will tend to aggravate the disease by increasing 
the disorders in society and completing the de- | 
struction of values by which reckless adventurers 
may er F 

2. The bill sedulously guards against export- 
ations from the infected ports to foreign coun- 
tries; and this is the feature on which most reli- 
ance is placed for distressing and subduing the 
seceding States. To render the blockade effectual, | 
the revenue cutters are authorized to examine ves- 
sels and cargoes going out of those ports, and for- | 
feitures are inflicted for violation of the law. This 
system of police may be practiced towards vessels 
under our own flag, wherever they may be over- 
hauled, but except within a marine league of our 
own shores, we cannot visit or search any vessel | 
sailing under a foreign flag, so as to ascertain 
whether she has on board contraband cargo, or 
is engaged in a contraband voyage. ‘This is the 
doctrine as to the right of visit and search which 
we ourselves have insisted on and fought for, and | 
caused to be incorporated into the law of nations, 
at least so far as we are concerned; and foreign na- 
tions will not fail to hold us to it when it will 
operate favorably to them. By employing vessels 
under foreign flags to carry their cotton, the citi- 
zens of the beleaguered States will avoid all the 
penalties of the law,unless the vessels should be 
overhauled within three miles of the shore. On | 
the low sandy coasts of the southern States the | 
shallows extend so far out seaward that a belt of | 
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for even the smallest sea-going vessel; and fa Vored 
by the vicissitudes of wind and weather, and With 
the advantage of being able to choose their time 
of sailing, few vessels would be overhauled and 
captured within that distance. The principal effect 
of the law might be to transfer the profits of ear. 
rying the cotton crop from American to British 
ship-owners. 

This is not the sole embarrassment we may ey. 
counter. Nearly five million souls in the British 
Isles are, directly and indirectly, dependent oy g 
regular and sufficient supply of raw cotton for the 
means of subsistence. Cut off this supply, and 
the British Government must feed or fight much 
the larger portion of this five million. It may 
reasonably be expected that it will-connive at any 
evasion of the provisions of a law, the enforce. 
ment of which would entail upon its subjects such 
serious evils; and her own cruisers would proba- 
bly have orders to pass merchantmen laden with 
cotton, while the cruisers of other nations would 
have no right to go on board, and consequently 
no means of ascertaining whether they are pro- 
vided with clearance-papers or not. 

But Great Britain might not be content to rely 
fora commodity so essential to her on the success- 
ful evasion of our Jaws by merchantmen, and 
might insist that we abide by another great prin- 
ciple of international law to which this Govern- 
ment is fully committed, namely: that a blockade 
to be respected must be maintained by an ade- 
quate force. If she should do so, we could not 
contend that a few revenue cutters, with an armua- 
ment on each scarcely more formidable than a few 
rifles of approved construction, isa force adequate 
to blockade two thousand miles of sea-coast, and 
to deny to the world its supply of raw cotton. 

Not the least noticeable feature of the policy 
which this bill is to inaugurate 1s, that while the 
commerce of one portion of the States is nursed 
and fostered in every possible mode by bounties 
and special favors, that of another portion is to 
be utterly annihilated. The right to raise a rev- 
enue by imposing duties on imports is made to 

ield rich protection to the industry of favored 

tates, so that to them the commercial and rev- 
enue powers of the Federal Government are as 
genial showers, blessing them with wealth, pros- 
perity,and happiness: the same powers to the 
other States are to be a poisonous sirocco, drying 
up the fountains from which they draw ther sub- 
sistence, blasting their prosperity, and consuming 
the fruits of theirtoil. Northern Legislatures may 
pass ‘* personal liberty laws,’’ nullifying the laws 
of Congress; northern Goyernors may refuse, in 
palpable and acknowledged violation of the Con- 
stitution, ‘*to deliver up on demand ”’ fugitives 
from justice; and northern mobs may with im- 
punity rescue fugitives from labor out of the hands 
| of officers bearing the commission of the United 
States: in the midst of it all, every change in the 
revenue laws adds to the favors and bounties 
heaped upon the offending States. But Jet a south- 
ern State murmur discontent, or raise an arm to 
resist, and forthwith the same revenue and com- 
mercial powers are found to be a whip of scor- 
pions, with which they may be lashed into silent 
acquiescence and dutiful obedience. 
aving commented on the injustice and impol- 
icy of the proposed bill, it will now be considered 
with reference to its constitutional bearings. 

Has Congress power to coerce a State? or, to 
state the question with more precision and more 
in the terms of the bill, has the Constitution con- 
ferred on Congress the right to carry on hostili- 
ties, either legislative or military, against a State, 
or all the people of a State, because obstructions 
and combinations, however formidable, prevent 
the execution of the laws in that State? The ques- 
tion will be considered on the hypothesis most 
favorable to the existence of the right; that is to 
say, on the hypothesis that the State is still a 
member of the Confederacy. If the State has 
been absolved from its Federal obligations, and its 
citizens released from their obligations to obey \'s 
laws, by a “ palpable, deliberate, and dangerous 
infraction ’’ of the Constitution, the question, of 
course, does not admit of argument. The under- 
signed has not heard any one contend that it 's 
the right of the Federal Government to make wer 
upon a State. Even in a case in which the Con- 
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three miles affords very insecure cruising ground || stitution, or Congress in pursuance of the Consti- 
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tution, imposes a positive duty on a State, and || felony, or riot. 





the State neglects or refuses to perform it, no one || 
pretends that Congress can march an army into 
the State or blockade its ports’ to enforce obedi- 
ence, nor can the same thing be done if a State 
does that which the Constitution expressly for- 
bids. If a State cannot be held to this responsi- 
bility for its own acts of disobedience, much less | 
ean it be held to it for the acts of disobedience of | 
its individual citizens. 
But it is contended by those who hold that the | 
Federal bond of union is indissoluble, and who | 
do notadmit that a State can, in any case, declare | 
its citizens absolved from their obligation to obey, 
that the laws must be enforced, under all circum- || 
stances, and by whatever amount of force may | 
be necessary, against each and every citizen. {f | 
an individual commits an infraction of a Federal | 
law, this class of persons would not allow him to || 
eseape on a plea that he is not bound to obey, but 
would proceed to try and panish him as though | 
he had not claimed absolution. But before pro- | 
ceeding to punishment, they would give him the 
benefit of all the provisions of the Constitution, 
especially of those incorporated into it from Magna 


| 

| 

Charta, and constituting the boast and bulwark of || 

Anglo-Saxon liberty. ad 

In this theory of the Constitution and of the || 

nature of the Government, the bill proposed by 

the committee can find no sanction. So far from | 
being in execution of the laws of the Union, it | 

abrogates those very laws, the enforcement of | 

| 

| 

} 

| 

| 


which is its professed object. Instead of compel- 
ling individuals to pay duties on imports, it puts 
it out of the power of those who wish to pay 
duties todo so. By its enactment into a law, large 
numbers of persons, including those who are will- | 
ing to pay all the duties exacted by the Govern- 
ment, will be subjected to direful calamities; their | 
property will be wasted and their means of sub- | 
sistence will be destroyed, not for any refusal on || 
their part to obey the lay, but because of a gov- | 
ernmental policy adopted by their State, over || 
which they had no control. Charged with no vio- 
lation of law, they will be summarily punished 
for disobedience, without ** public trial by an im- 
partial jury,’? without ** being infortied of the 
nature and cause of the accusation,’’? without 
‘*bheing confronted with the witnesses against 
them,”’ without * having compulsory process for 
obtaining witnesses in their favor,’’ and without 
** having the assistance of counsel for their de- 
fense.’’ By its operation, millions of dollars of | 
the property of peacefuLand industrious citizens, 
against whom no charge is made, and to whom || 
ho opportunity will be afforded to show the alac- 
rity with which they will obey all laws, will be 
stricken down and destroyed. And yet the Con- 
stitution guaranties to every citizen the right to 
trial by jury, ‘* where the value in controversy || 
shail exceed twenty dollars.”” Thus the blow, | 
which can be legitimately aimed only at the guilty, | 
falls with equal weight upon the innocent, and | 
both guilty and innocent are punished without | 
allowing to them the benefit of those safeguards | 
which the Constitution secures even to the vilest 
malefactor. In the execution of the laws, hostile | 
force can only be used against those individuals 
who will not otherwise obey them. Nine hun- 
dred and ninety-nine of a thousand citizens in a 
given community may willingly obey the law, 
and force can only be used against the one who | 
disobeys; nor can he be punished otherwise than | 
according to the law and the Constitution. So, if 
but one obeys, no force can be used against him; 
if all disobey, all may be forced, not in the ag- 
gregate, but each to the discharge of his own in- 
| 
| 
| 
| 





dividual obligation. They are not guarantors for 
each other, nor is the State a guarantor for the 
good conduct in this regard of all or any portion 
of its citizens. 

It scems clear, then, that, under the power 
to provide means ‘to cxecute the laws of the | 
Umion,”? Congress cannot assume the right to 
wage hostilities against a State, or against all the | 
people of a State in the aggregate. 

Can it do so under the power ‘* to suppress in- 
surrection?’’ Nothing would seem to be clearer, 
nor would any proposition receive more universal | 
assent, than that a State in its corporate or aggre- 
gate political capacity cannot be guilty of insur- 
rection any more than it can be guilty of treason, 
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All or a portion of its citizens | 
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may be. Some of its citizens, in conjunction with 
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trial shall be held in the State where the said crimes 
| shall have been committed.”? And the sixth 


some of the citizens of another State, may be in \| amendment to the Constitution says, * in all crim- 
insurrection. In either such case the Government | inal prosecutions the accused shall enjoy the right 


may a_i it, not by assailing the State or 
States and all their citizens, for neither State lines 


‘nor State citizenship could be noticed, but by 


seizing and punishing the insurgents according to 
the law and the Constitution. ‘Tf the object is to 


suppress the insurrection by dispersing the insur- | 


gents, it must be done by an attack on them, and 


people of the State or neighborhood, for no prin- 
ciple of law or justice will permit the innocentand 
the guilty to be confounded. The latter remedy 


cannot be used even against individuals ues 


while they are in flagrante delicto, and for the 


purpose of dispersing. Punishments can only be | 
inflicted afier civil process issued, and after due | 
| prosecution according to law. To adopt the sum- | 


mary process against a State on pretense that it 
is in insurrection against a law which has been 


| repealed, would be absurd, and might be treated 
as a nullity if it did not involve civil war in its | 
| train. 
In as far, then, as the bill is an attempt to co- | 
| erce a State or States, and to punish whole com- 
munities for the delinquencies of individuals, as | 


a means of compelling States to relinquish their 
urposes of secession from the Union, it is be- 
ieved to be violative of the Constitution. 

The Constitution gives to Congress power to 
regulate commerce; but it may be questioned 
whether that carries with it a right to destroy 


| commerce, or to prohibit it in a portion of the 


States. It is not doubted that Congress has a 
right to establish and to abolish ports of oer 
and so longas this right is exercised in good faith, 


|| its legitimacy cannot be successfully questioned. 
| But when it is ysed confessedly not to regulate, 


but to destroy, so that there shall be none to reg- 
ulate, it is a violation of the spirit and intent and 
of the very letter of the Constitution; as much so 


|as it would be for Congress to enact, under its 
| power “to coin money and regulate the value 
| thereof,” that in certain States or in certain towns, 
| on their being proclaimed rebellious by the Pres- 
| ident, the use of money should be forbidden to 


all the inhabitants. 
Again: article one, section nine, of the Consti- 


|| tution, says: ‘‘no preference shall be given by any 
| regulation of commerce or revenue to the ports 


of one State over those of another.”’ It would 
seem to an unsophisticated mind that to abolish 
all the ports of entry im a State, and to subject 
its citizens to heavy penalties for attempting to 


engage in commerce, are certainly acts that give | 
| a preference to ports of other States over those of 
| the proscribed State. But it is said this bill is | 


general, and applicable alike to all the States; and 
that even if it was applicable to only one State it 
would not violate ths Constitution. because it does 
not require all the ports to be closed in that State. 


To this it may be replied, that the bill is adroitly || 
framed so as to appear to be general, but in reality | 


itis not so. It does not operate at all except on 
a proclamation by the President, and it rests en- 
tirely with him to say where it shall operate, as 


well as when and how long. Under its provis- | 


ions he may close up and blockade all the ports 
in one State without closing any others. So that, 


under the very best construction that can be | 


placed on it, it is an attempt to authorize him to 
do what the Constitution says shail not be done. 

Still more clearly is the other clause of the same 
section violated: ‘* nor shall vessels bound to and 


from one State be obliged to enter, clear, and pay | 


duties in another.’’ For after all the perts of en- 
try in Georgia have been closed, if a vessel shall 
sail from the West Indies with a cargo of mo- 
lasses bound to Savannah, she cannot go into Sa- 


vannah river without having first entered and paid || 
duties, and thence cleared coastwise in some State | 
whose pore have notbeenclosed. If she refuses | 


to do that which the Constitution says shall not 
be required ot any vessel, the captain and his ves- 


sel wiil be seized and carried off, perhaps to Maine, | 
where he will be fined $1,000, and his vessel and | 


cargo will be confiscated. 

Again: article three, section two, of the Con- 
stitution says, ‘‘ the trial of all crimes, except in 
cases of impeachment, shall be by jury; and such 


to a speedy and public trial by an impartial jury 
of the State and district whereix the crime shall have 
been committed.’”* 

Under the provisions of the bill, a vessel seized 
within the districtof Georgia—that is, within three 
miles of its coast—may be carried, with its captain 


|| and cargo, into any other State for trial and con- 
not by a blind and ruthless assault upon all the | 


demnation. It is said the offense is not techni- 
cally **a crime,’* and the proceeding is not “a 
criminal prosecution.”” Unacquainted with the 
technicalities of the law, the undersigned is not 
prepared to controvert this assertion; but he re- 
spectfully submits that, ifthe captain has not been 
guilty of such a crime as entitles him to the safe- 
guard guarantied by the Constitution to petty 
offenders, he ought not to be subjected to so se- 
vere a penalty as a fine of $1,000 and forfeiture 
of his vessel and cargo, however valuable, The 
»unishment is disproportioned to the offense. If 
ic has been guilty of a crime, he is protected by 
the Constitution from being tried out of the dis- 
trict; if he has not been guilty of a crime, the 
pains and penalties of the bill are excessive. 

So inconsistent with the nature of our Confed- 
eracy is the effort to substitute force for affection, 
| as the bond of union, that every attempt to frame 
| measures of coercion must, equally with this, en- 
| counter grave and manifold constitutional diffi- 
culties, 

The undersigned is aware that, in recommend- 
ing this bill in preference to one providing for the 
| immediate use of military force within the har- 
| bors of the seceding States, the committee were 

mainly actuated by a desire to pe as long 
as possible an actual collision of military forces. 
| But war will be the inevitable consequence of the 
passage of this bill; and it is suitable that the 
House, in deliberating on it, should take into its 
consideration the probable consequences of war 
between the Federal Government and a large por- 
tion of the States. No human eye can take in all 
the scenes of that bloody drama, which will lay 
waste this fairest home of freedom, and blot out 
all traces of the contentment, happiness, and pros- 
perity which have been developed in an unpar- 
alleled degree under the mild and peaceful rule of 
a Government of affection. But some of its im- 
mediate and least doubtful political consequences 
may properly be adverted to. 

In the first place, what object will this Govern- 
| ment have in view in entering upon and prose- 
_ecuting the war? At what point will it be willing 
| to sheathe the sword, arrest hostilities on land 
|| and sea, and repeal hostile legislation? Would it 











|| be when the seceding States consent to assume 
\| the payment of all dues to the Federal Govern- 
|| ment which their citizens would become liable to 
vay under existing laws? If so, Congress had 
| Loder tender that to them, in advance, as the al- 
| ternative of the sword. When, in 1813, and again 
. r me : a 
|| in 1815, Congress was driven by the necessities of 
war to levy an odious and eopentier tax,which, 
| as former experience taught them, would lead to 
| popular tumult, if not insurrection, authority was 
|| given for the States eet to assume the 
| Pe which would be payable by their citizens. 
|| If securing the revenue is the sole object of this 
war, and its prosecution is to cease when that ob- 
| ject is attained, why not make the offer before 
the war somibinenel Will you prosecute it until 
|| you can get persons to accept the offices of judge, 
'| marshal, district attorney, collector of customs, 
|| &e.? He who is brave enough to accept Federal 
|| office in the seceding States, 1s too brave to bow 
|| under the Federal lash. It will be easier to fill 
|| these offices by persuasion before, than by com- 
| are after, the war begins. Will you not cease 
1ostilities until the seceding States consent to 
send Senators and Representatives to Congress ? 
|| It will be easier to induce them to that course 
|| by conciliation—by removing grievances and all 
|| grounds of apprehension for their safety in the 
nion—than by waging war. Dissolution would 
| inevitably follow war. What, then, is to be gained 





* This is believed to be the only instance of a repetition 
in the Constitution—a proof at once of the accuracy or the 
| 





framers, and of their devotion tothe great safeguard of trial 
| by jury of the vicinage. 
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by war, except to enable one portion of the people 
of the Union to gratify a feeling of hatred and 
revenge towards another portion. 

The cries that the ** Union must be preserved 
at all hazards,’’ and that ** the honor of the flag 


must be maintained,’’ do not even gloss over the | 


real actuating motive of those who clamor for 
war, though many honorable and patriotic indi- 
viduals are undoubtedly blinded into the belief 
that such are their objects, and that their means 
are conducive to their ends. The Union cannot 
be preserved by civil war, nor can the honor of 
the flag be added to or maintained on the bloody 
fields of fraternal slaughter. 


One more of the probable consequences ought 


not to be overlooked. Atpresentsix States have 
withdrawn from the Union, and the expectation 
is entertained that only two more will at present 

ursue the same course. There are seven other 


States having the same interest in the institution | 


of slavery, that are only restrained from severing 
their connection with the Union from a lingering 
hope that the non-slaveholding States will take 
effectual steps to render them secure, and to induce 
the return of those which have seceded. The 

are now discharging faithfully, but in a lecen all 
the duties imposed on them by the Federal Con- 


stitution. While they remain in the Union, they | 


will fight its battles against all mankind, and scru- 
pulously obey all its laws. 
feels justified in saying that not one of those States 


will furnish men or money, nor in any other man- | 


ner aid, directly or indirectly, in waging war upon 
their brothers,with whom they sympathize even in 
theirerrors. Whenever the laws of the Union im- 

ose that obligation, they will withdraw from the 
aren. and throw off the obligation of its laws. 


Notanarm will they raise, nora blow strike, to im- | 


ose the yoke or inflict vengeance on those who 
hoes been harassed and persecuted for thirty years 
by a merciless and intermeddling fanaticism, until 
at length they have been driven ino revolution. 

The objects for which the Union was formed, 


as they are set forth in the preamble to the Con- , 


stitution, were: 1. To form a more perfect Union 
than had previously existed. 2. To establish jus- 
tice. 3. To insure domestic tranquillity. 4. To 
provide for the common defense. 5. To promote 
the general welfare. 6. To secure the blessings 
of liberty to ourselves and our posterity. Civil 


war cannot conduce to one of those ends, nor can 





it coexist with even a semblance of regard to those || 


But the undersigned | 
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great objects. When Congress so far forgets the 
great and beneficent objects for which it was cre- 


| ated as to endeavor to hurl one half of the Union 


against the other half in bloody conflict, its com- 
mands will not be obeyed; the obligations of the 


Union will be promptly and sternly thrown off. | 


The responsibility will surely rest on those who 


command so unnatural an act; but Delaware, | 


Maryland, Virginia, North Carolina, Tennessee, | 
Kentucky, and Missouri, with seven millions of | 


population, will take upon themselves all the re- 


sponsibility incident to the occasion. In the name | 


of Christianity and civilization they will protest 


against it; and, if necessary, with arms in their | 


hands, and with such assistance as they can obtain 
from other States, will forbid the foul and infa- 
mous deed. 

It may be asked, are the laws of the Union to 


be set at naught, and its authority denied ? When | 


only private individuals assume to disregard them, 


they can and ought to be enforced. The Govern- || 


ment has always been strong enough in physical || A 
-aracy, and make war under its flag against the 


forces and in the affections of its citizens to exe- 
eute them when only opposed by individuals. 


Wide-spread discontent and formidable combina- | 


| seceding States. 


tions have been overcome without the shedding || 


of blood by an armed soldiery. Similar difficul- 
ties could now be overcome in a similar manner. 


It isa striking fact, that up to the moment of se- || 


cession the laws of the United States have been 
scrupulously and punctually obeyed in every se- 
ceding State. No tendency to relapse into an- 
archy, or disposition to escape from the restraints 
of law, has been anywhere exhibited. But when 
the resistance proceeds from States—not a single 
State, but an entire class of States—and the resist- 
ance is not toa law, bunt to the whole authority 
of Government, the difficulty not only becomes 
greater inmagnitude, but the nature of the case is 
altogether changed. It ceases to be a criminal 
misdemeanor, and becomesa political revolution. 
Constables with writs can deal with the one, while 
only soldiers with the implements of war can 
overcome the other. 
provided for dealing with individual malefactors; 
but as the Constitution does not recognize the 


right of a State to secede, so it has made no pro- | 


vision for putting down revolution by force. If 
on the one side there is no right to do, there is on 
the other equally no right to prevent. 


Our Government is amply | 
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It ought not to be forgotten that the €Xistino 
Government was formed by the voluntary seces. 


| sion of the States from the old, and their volun- 


tary accession to the new, Confederacy. North 
Carolina and Rhode Island preferred the old to 
the new, and opposed the secession of the other 
members. The thirteenth article of confederation 
had expressly declared that ‘* the Union shal! be 
perpetual,”’ and the framers had affixed their sig. 
natures to this declaration: - 

** And we do farther solemnly plight and engage the faith 
of our respective constituents”? * Pv eLhficn,®. thas 
the articles thereof shall be inviolably observed by the States 
we respectively represent, and that the Union shail be per- 
petual.” 

But the States had learned from experience that 
a change was necessary to their prosperity and 


happiness, and they made the change. State after 


State seceded, and the new Government was put 
into operation, leaving North Carolina and Rhode 
lalend shane clinging to the Confederation. [t 
never occurred to those States that they hada 
right to raise armies in the name of the Confed- 


Least of all was it suspected 
that George Washington, President, and James 
Madison, Benjamin Franklin, Alexander Hamil- 
ton, Rufus King, and their compatriots, members 


| of the convention which framed the present Con- 


stitution, were guilty of treason, although the 
Articles of Confederation, as has been seen, ex- 


| pressly negatived any right of secession. 


The undersigned would rejoice to see the seced- 
ing States return of their own accord into the 
bosom of the Confederacy. He does not doubt 
that they would joyfully do so, if they could be 
assured of peace and security under its wing. He 


| therefore respectfully submits that the remaining 


few days of the session can be better devoted to 
perfecting plans of adjustment and pacification, 
than to organizing civil war and devising ingeni- 
ous schemes for distressing and maltreating the 
citizens of the seceding States. 

To give any hope either ofa satisfactory adjust- 
ment or of a peaceful separation, we must refrain 
from war, and from whatever will inevitably lead 
to war; and as the undersigned is convinced that 
the proposed bill will be the most irritating form 
of hostilities, he cannot concur with the commit- 


tee in recommending its passage. 


+L. O’B. BRANCH. 








Tur Conarussional, GLope AND AppenpIx will be furnished subscribers at the next regular session, which will 


be a long one, for six dollars a copy. 


Subscribers for this session who have not received, or who have lost any numbers, either of the ConGnEssIonAL 
Grose or the AppENpDIxX can get them by inclosing to us three cents for each missing number. 


P.S. 15th April, 1861. The President has called an extra session of Congress to meet on the 4th of next 
July. The ConaressionaL GLope AND APPENDIX for the extra session will be published for three dollars a copy. 
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LAWS OF THE UNITED STATES. 


PUBLIC ACTS OF THE THIRTY-SIXTH CONGRESS 


OF THE 


UNITED STATES, 


Passed at the Second Session, which was begun and held at the City of Washington, in the District of Columbia, on 
Monday, the 3d day of December, 1860, and ended on Monday, the 4th day of March, 1861. 


James Bucuanan, President. 


Joun C. Brecktnrtper, Vice President, and President of the Senate. 


WILLIAM 


Pennineton, Speaker of the House of Representatives. 





Cuarrer I.—An Act to authorize the issue of 
Treasury Notes, and for other purposes. 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Repre- 
sentatives of the United States of America in Congress | 
assembled, That the President of [the] United 
[States] be hereby authorized to cause Treasury 
notes, for such sum or sums as the exigencies of 
the public service may require, but not to exceed 
at any time the amount of ten millions of dollars, | 
and of denominations not less than fifty dollars | 
for any such note, to be prepared, signed, and | 
issued in the manner hereinafter provided. 

Sec. 2. And be it further enacted, That such 
Treasury notes shall be paid and redeemed by | 
the United States at the Treasury thereof after | 
the expiration of one year from the date of iseue 
of such notes; from which dates, until they shall 
be respectively paid and redeemed, they shall bear 


such rate of interest as shall be expressed in such |, 


notes, which rate of interest shall be six per 
centum per annum: Provided, That, after the 


maturity of any of said notes, interest thereon | 


shall cease at the expiration of sixty days’ 
notice of readiness to redeem and pay the same, 
which may at any, time or times be given by the 
Secretary of the Treasury in one or more news- 
papers at the seat of Government. The redemp- 


tion and payment of said notes, herein provided, | 


shall be made to the iawful holders ther@of re- 
spectively upon presentment at the Treasury, and 
shall include the principal of each note and the 
interest which shall be aus thereon. And for the 
payment and redemption of such notes at the 
time and times therein_spegified, the faith of the 
United States is hereby solemnly pledged. 

Sec. 3. And be it further enacted, ‘That said 
Treasury notes shall be prepared under the direc- 
tion of the Secretary of the Treasury, and shall 
be signed in behalf of the United States by the 
Treasurer thereof, and countersigned by the Re- 
oer of the reer: Each of these officers shall 
eep in a book, or bo 


ing the number, date, amount, and rate of inter- 
est of each Treasury note signed and counter- 


signed by them respectively; and, also, similar | 
accounts showing all such notes which may be | 


paid, redeemed, and canceled, as the same may 


be returned; all which accounts shall be carefully | 
reserved in the Treasury Department. And the | 


reasurer shall account quarterly for all such 
Treasury notes as shall have been countersigned 
by the Register and delivered to the Treasurer 


for issue. 
Sec. 4. And be it further enacted, That the Sec- | 
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oks provided for the pur- | 
pose, separate, full, and accurate accounts, show- 


SE 


' retary of the Treasury is hereby authorized, with || ury note or notes mentioned therein; and, rf found 
‘the approbation of the President, to cause such | correct, such officer or agent shall receive credit 


portion of said Treasury notes as may be deemed | for the amount, as provided in the sixth section 
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lowest rate of interest. 


expedient, to be issued by the Treasurer in pay- 
ment of warrants in favor of public creditors, or 
other persons lawfully entitled to payment, who 
may choose to receive such notes in payment at 
par, and the Secretary of the Treasury ts hereby 
authorized, with the approbation of the President, 
to issue the notes hereby authorized to be issued, 
at such rate of interest as may be offered by the 
lowest responsible bidder or bidders who may 
agree to take the said notes at par after public ad- 
vertisement of not less than ten days in such 
papers as the President may direct, the said ad- 
vertisement to propose to issue such notes at par 
to those who may offer to take the same at the 
But in deciding upon 
those bids no fraction shall be considered which 
may be less than one fourth per centum per 
annum. e 


Sec. 5. And be it further enacted, That said 


_ Treasury notes shall be transferable by assign- 


ment indorsed thereon by the person to whose 
order the same may be made payable, accompa- 


_nied together with the delivery of the note so 


assigned. 

Sec. 6. 4nd be it further enacted, That said 
Treasury notes shall be received by the proper 
officers in payment of all duties and taxes laid by 
the authority of the United States, of all public 
lands sold by said authority, and of all debts to 
the United States, of any character whatever, 
which may be due and payable atthe time when 
said Treasury notes may be offered in payment 


_ thereof; and upon every such payment credit shall 


be given for the amount of principal and interest 
due on the note or notes received in payment, on 
the day when the same shall have been received 


_ by such officer. 


Sec. 7. And be it further enacted, That every 
collector of the customs, receiver of public moneys, 
or other officer or agent of the United States, who 


shall receive any Treasury note or notes in pay- 


ment on account of the United States, shall take 


from the holder of such note or notes, a receipt 
on the back of each, stating distin«tly the date of 
_ such payment and the amount allowed on such 
note; and every such officer or agent shall keep 
regular and specific entries of all Treasury notes 
received in payment, showing the person from 
whom received, the number, date, and amount of 
principal and interest allowed on each and every 
Treasury note received in payment, which entries 
shall be delivered to the Treasury with the Treas- 


| of this act. 
| Sec. 8. And be it further enacted, That the Sec- 
| retary of the Treasury be, and hereby is, author- 
| ized to make and issue, from time to time, such 
| instructions, rules, and regulations to the several 
collectors, receivers, depositaries, and all others 
who wer be required to receive such Treasury 
notes in behalf of, and as agents in any capacit 
for, the United States, as to the custody, disposal, 
cancelling, and return of any such notes as may 
be paid to and received by them respectively, and 
as to the accounts and returns to be made to the 
Treasury Department of such receipts, as he shall 
deem best calculated to promote the public con- 
| venience and security, and to protect the United 
States, as well as individuals, from fraud and loss. 
Sec. 9. And be it further enacted, That the Sec- 


|| retary of the Treasury be, and hereby is, author- 


ized and directed to cause to be paid the principal 
and interest of such Treasury notes as may be 
| issued under this act, at the time and times when, 
according to its provisions, the same shall be paid. 
And said Secretary is further authorized to pur- 
| chase said notes at par for the amount of princi- 
‘| pal and interest due thereon at the time of such 
‘purchase. And so much of any unappropriated 
/ money in the Treasury as may be necessary for 
_the purpose, is hereby appropriated for the pay- 
ment of the principal and interest of said notes. 
| Sec. 10. And be it further enacted, That in place 
of such Treasury notes as may have been paid 
/and redeemed, other Treasury notes to the same 
amount may be issued: Provided, That the aggre- 
gate sum outstanding under the authority of this 
| act shall atno time exceed the sum of ten millions 
of dollars: “nd provided further, That the power 
_to issue and reissue Treasury notes conferred by 
| this act shall cease and determine on the first 
| day of January, in the year eighteen hundred and 
| sixty-three. 
| Sec. 11. And be it further enacted, That to de- 
| fray the expenses of engraving, printing, prepar- 
_ ing, and issuing the Treasury notes herein author- 
| ized, the sum of fifteen thousand dollars isthereby 
| appropriated, payable out of any unappropriated 
| money in the Treasury: Provided, That no com- 
_ pensation shall be ment & to any officer whose sal- 
|ary is fixed by law for preparing, signing, or 
issuing Treasury notes. 
Sec. 12. And be it further enacted, That if any 
, person shall falsely make, forge, or counterfeit, 
'| or cause or procure to be made, forged, or coun- 
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terfeited, or willingly aid or assist in falsely mak- 
ing, forging, or counterfeiting, any note in imi- 
tauuon of, or purporting to be, a Treasury note, 
issued as aforesaid, or shall pass, utter, or publish, 
or attempt to pass, utter, or publish, any false, 
forged, or counterfeited note, purporting to be a 
Treasury note as aforesaid, knowing the same to 
be falsely made, forged, or counterfeited, or shall 
falsely alter, or cause or procure to be falsely 
altered, or willingly aid or assist in falsely alter- 


ingany Treasury note, issued as aforesaid, or shall | 
pass, utter, or publish, or attempt to pass, utter, | 
falsely altered Treasury | 
note, issued as aforeséid, knowing the same to be | 


or publish, as true, any 


falsely altered, every such person shall be deemed 
and adjudged guilty of feiony, and being thereof 
convicted by due course of law, shall be sentenced 
to be imprisoned and keptathard labor fora period 
not less than three years nor more than ten years, 
and to be fined in a sum not exceeding five thou- 
sand doliars. 

Sec. 13. dnd be it further enacted, That if any 
person shall make, or engrave, or cause or pro- 


cure to be made or engraved, or shall have in his | 
custody and possession any metallic plate en- | 


graved after the eer plate from which 
any notes issued as aforesai 


suffer the same to be used, in forging or counter- 
feiting any of the notes issued as aforesaid, or shall 
have in his custody or possession any blank note 
or notes engraved and printed after the similitude 
of any notes issued as aforesaid, with intent to 
use such blanks, or cause or suffer the same to be 
used,in forging or counterfeiting any of the notes 
issued as aforesaid, or shall have in his custody or 
possession any paper adapted to the making of 
such notes, and similar to the paper upon which 
any such notes shall have been deataerd. with in- 
tent to use such paper, or cause or suffer the same 
to be used, in forging or counterfeiting any of the 
notes issued as aforesaid, every such person, be- 
ing thereof convicted by due course of law, shall 
be sentenced to be imprisoned and kept to hard 
labor for a term not less than three nor more than 
ten years, and fined in a sum not exceeding five 
thousand dollars. 

Sec. 14. And be it further enacted, That it shall 
be the duty of the Secretary of the Treasury to 
cause a statement tobe published monthly of the 
amount of Treesury notes issued and paid and 
redeemed under the provisions of this act, show- 
ing the balance outstanding each month. 

Sec. 15. And be it further enacted, That all 
money hereafter contracted for under the author- 
ity of the actentitled ** An act authorizing a loan, 
and providing for the redemption of Treasury 
notes,”’ approved June twenty-second, eighteen 
hundred and sixty, shall be used in redemption 


of Treasury notes now outstanding, and those to 
be issued under this act, and to replace in the | 
Treasury any amount of said notes which shall | 


have been paid and received for public dues, and 
for no other purposes. 
Approvep, December 17, 1860. 





Cnar. Il.—An Act to amend the fourth section 
of the Act for the Admission of Oregon into the 
Union, so as to extend the time for selecting 
Salt Springs and contiguous Lands in Oregon. 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Repre- 
sentatives of the United States of America in Congress 
assembled, That the time for selecting the salt 
springs and contigucas lands, according to the 
provisions of the fourth section of the act entitled 
** An act for the admission of Oregon into the | 
Union,” approved February fourteenth, eighteen 
hundred and fifty-nine, be extended to any time 
within three years from the passage of this act, 
anything in said section to the contrary notwith- 
standing. 


Arprovep, December 17, 1860. 








Cuap. IT].—An Act making Appropriations for 
the payment of Invalid and other Pensions of 
the United States for the year ending June thir- 
tieth, eighteen hundred and sixty-two. 
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| 
in the Treasury not otherwise appropriated, for ] pointed under the eighth section of an ac 
the payment of pensions for the year ending the || appropriations for the support of the Army for 
thirtieth of June, eighteen hundred and sixty-two: || the year ending the thirtieth of June nial 
For invalid pensions, under various acts, three || hundred and sixty-one, in addition to the amount 
hundred and eighty thousand dollars. || appropriated by said act, thirteen hundred a 
_For pensions under acts of eighteenth March, || sixty dollars. ' 
|| eighteen hundred and eighteen, fifteenth May, Approven, January 5, 1861. 
| eighteen hundred and twenty-eight, and seventh | 
| June, eighteen hundred and thirty-two, seventeen || Cuap. XI.—An Act to continue in force an Act 
thousand dollars. | therein mentioned, relating to the Port of Baj 
For pensions to widows of those who served || _ timore. _ 
in the revolutionary war, under the third section | Be ét enacted by the Senate and House of Repy 
of the act of fourth July, eighteen hundred and | sentatives of the United States of America in ak. 
thirty-six, the acts of seventh Jul »cighteen hun- || assembled, That the act passed the seventeenth 
| dred and thirty-eight, third March, eighteen hun- | day of March, one thousand eight hundred enti 
| dred and forty-three, seventeenth June, eighteen || tled “ An act declaring the assent of Congress to 
| hundred and forty-four, second February and |} certain acts of the States of Maryland and . 


—. 


t making 





. shall have been | 
printed, with intent to use such plate, or cause or | 


| twenty-ninth July, eighteen hundred and forty- | 
|| 


eight, and second section act of third February, 


|| seventy thousand dollars. 


first section act fourth July, eighteen hundred and 


dred and forty-eight, first section act of third Feb- 
ruary, eighteen hundred and fifty-three, and act 
third June, eighteen hundred and fifty-eight, three 
| hundred and forty thousand dollars. 

‘| For Navy invalid pensions, twenty-five thou- 
sand dollars. 

For Navy pensions to widows and orphans, 
|| under act of eleventh August, eighteen hundred 
|| and forty-eight, one hundred and fifty thousand 
dollars. 

Approvep, December 21, 1860. 





|| Cuap. V.—An Act making Appropriations for 
the support of the Military Academy for the 
year ending the thirtieth of June, eighteen hun- 
‘| dred and sixty-two. 


| Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Repre- 

'| sentatives of the United States of America in Congress 

|| assembled, That the following sums be, and the 
same are hereby, appropriated, out of any money 

‘| in the Treasury not otherwise appropriated, for 
the support of the Military Academy for the year 
ending the thirtieth of June, eighteen hundred and 
sixty-two: 

For pay of officers, instructors, cadets, and 
musicians, one hundred and seventeen thousand 
one hundred and seventy-six dollars. 

For commutation of subsistence, four thousand 

one hundred and sixty-one dollars. 
For forage for officers’ horses, one thousand 
|| four hundred and forty dollars. 

For pay in lieu of clothing to officers’ servants, 
sixty dollars. 

‘or current and ordinary expenses, as follows: 
Repairs and improvements, fuel and apparatus, 
forage, postage, stationery, transportation, print- 
ing, clerks, miscellaneous and incidental expenses, 
and departments of instruction, thirty-nine thou- 
sand and ten dollars. 

For gradual increase and expense of library, 
one thousand dollars. 

For expenses of the board of visitors, four 
thousand dollars. 

For forage of artillery and cavalry horses, six 
thousand six hundred and forty dollars. 

For supplying horses for artillery and cavalry 
practice, one thousand dollars. 

For repairs of officers’ quarters, five hundred 
dollars. 

For models for the department of cavalry, one 





\| hundred dollars. 


For targets and batteries for artillery exercise, 
one hundred and fifty dollars. 

For furniture for hospital for cadets, one hun- 
dred dollars. 

For annual repairs of gas pipes and retorts, 
three hundred dollars. 

For warming apparatus for academic and other 
buildings, two thousand seven hundred and fifty 
dollars. 

For materials for quarters for subaltern officers, 


|| three thousand five hundred dollars. 


For kitchen for cadets’ mess hall, nine hundred 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Repre- || and fifty dollars. 


sentatives of the United States of America in Congress | 


For mess room and kitchen for cadets’ hospital, 


assembled, That the following sums be, and the || one thousand five hundred dollars. 


same are hereby, appropriated, out of any money || 


To defray the expenses of the commission ap- 


eighteen hundred and fifty-three, one hundred and 
For pensions to widows and orphans, under 


thirty-six, act of twenty-first July, eighteen hun- | 





} gia,”’ and which, by subsequent acts, have been 
continued in force until the third day of Mare} 
one thousand eight hundred and sixty-one, be and 
the same, so faras it relates to the uct of the State 
of Maryland, is hereby, revived and continued in 
|| force until the third day of March, one thousand 





eight hundred and seventy-one: Provided, That 
the duty shall not be levied on any vessel more 
than once in any month. 

Approven, January 19, 1861. 





Cuap. XTX.—An Act to authorize the institution 
of a suit against the United States to test the 
title to Lots Numbers Five and Six, in the 
Hospital Square in San Francisco. 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Repre- 
sentatives of the United States of Americain Congress 
assembled, That J. G. Ames, 8. W. Holladay, 
and James Blair, and their heirs, assigns, and [e- 
gal representatives, be, and they are hereby, au- 
thorized to institute a suitagainst the United States, 
in the cireuit court of the United States for the 
State of California, for the purpose of recovering 
from the United States, two lots of ground, num- 
bers five and six, in the square in the city of San 
Francisco, on which a hospital has been erected 
by the United States; which lots are claimed to 
have been acquired by the said Ames, Holladay, 
and Blair, by deeds executed in their favor by the 
sheriff of the county of San Francisco on the 
twenty-third day of October, eighteen hundred 
and fifty-one. The said suit to be commenced b 
citation served on the district attorney of the Uni- 
ted States for the northern district of California: 
Provided, That the United States shall have the 
right in any suit so brought to defend their claim 
to the title and possession of said property, or any 
part thereof, on any legal or equitable grounds. 

Sec. 2. And be it further enacted, That it shall 
be the duty of the said district attorney, under 
the direction and advice of the Attorney General 
of the United States, to defend any suit brought 
under the authority of the first section of this act, 
and to take all necessary measures at law or in 
equity for the protection and defense of the title 
to said lots. 

Sec. 3. And be it further enacted, That either 
party may appeal OF premecnee a writ of error to 
the Swpreme Court of the United States from any 
final decision rendered by said circuit court in 
any suit instituted as aforesaid. 

ec. 4. And be it further enacted, That no suit 
shall be brought by virtue of the provisions of 
this act, unless the same be instituted within two 
years from the passage thereof. , 

Sec. 5. And be it further enacted, That in the 
eventof a final judgment against the United States 
in any suit instituted as aforesaid, it shall be the 
duty of the proper officers of the United States, 
who may be in charge and possession of said lots 
in behalf of the Government, to deliver up to the 
claimants said lots, or such parts thereof as may, 
by said final judgment, be decreed to belong to 
them; and the said circuit court is hereby author- 
ized to issue the process necessary and proper for 
carrying out the provisions of this act. 

Aprnoven, January 26, 1861. 


Cuar. XX.—An Act for the Admission of Kan- 
sas into the Union. 


Whereas the people of the Territory of Kan- 
sas, by their representativcs in convention assem- 
bled, at Wyandott, in said Territory, on the 
twenty-ninth day of July, one thousand eight 
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hundred and fifty-nine, did form for themselvesa 
constitution and State government, republican in 
form, which was ratified and adopted by the peo- 
ple at an election held for that purpose on Tues- 
day, the fourth day of October, one thousand eight 
hundred and fifty-nine, and the said convention 
has, in their name and behalf, asked the Congress 
of the United States to admit the said ee 
into the Union asa State, on an equal footing with 
the other States: Therefore, 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Repre- 
sentatives of the United States of America in Congress 
assembled, That the State of Kansas shall] be, and 
is hereby declared to be, one of the United States 
of America, and admitted into the Union on an 
equal footing with the original States in all re- 
spects whatever. And the said State shall con- 
sist of all the territory included within the follow- 
ing boundaries, to wit: Beginning at a point on 
the western boundary of the State of Missouri, 
where the thirty-seventh parallel of north latitude 
crosses the same; thence west on said parallel to 
the twenty-fifth meridian of longitude west from 
Washington; thence north on said meridian to 
the fortieth parallel of latitude; thence east on 
said parallel to the western boundary of the State 
of Missouri; thence south with the western bound- |, 
ary of said State to the place of beginning: Pro- 
vided, That nothing contained in the said consti- 
tution respecting the boundary of said State shall 
be construed to impair the rights of person or 
yroperty now pertaining to the Indians in said || 
Territory, so long as such rights shall remain un- || 
extinguished by treaty between the United States || 
and such Indians, or to include any territory 
which, by treaty with such Indian tribe, is not, 
without the consent of said tribe, to be included | 
within the territorial limits or jurisdiction of any 
State or Territory; but all such territory shall be | 
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| 
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excepted out of the boundaries, and constitute no 
part of the State of Kansas, until said tribe shall 
signify their assent to the President of the United 
States to be included within said State, or to affect 
the authority of the Government of the United 
States to make any regulation respecting such 
Indians, their lands, property, or other rights, by 
treaty, law, or otherwise, which it would have been | 
competent to make if this act had never passed. | 

Sec. 2. And be it further enacted, That until the | 
next general apportionment of Representatives || 
the State of Kansas shall be entitled to one Rep- | 
resentative in the House of Representatives of the 
United States. 

Sec. 3. And be it further enacted, That nothing || 
in this act shall be construed as an assent by Con- || 
gress to all or to any of the propositions or claims 
contained in the ordinance of said constitution of | 
the people of Kansas, or in the resolutions thereto | 
attached ; but the following propositions are hereby | 
offered to the said people of Kansas for their free | 
acceptance or rejection, which, if pooapied shall | 





be obligatory on the United States and upon the | 
said State of Kansas, to wit: First, That sections || 
numbered sixteen and thirty-six in every town- 
shipof public lands in said State, and where either 
of said sections orany part thereof has been sold or || 
otherwise been disposed of, otherlands, equivalent | 
thereto and as contiguous as may be, shall be | 
granted to said State tor the use of schools. Sec- 
ond, That seventy-two sections of land shall be | 
sei apart and reserved for the use and support of | 
a State University, to be selected by the Governor | 
of said State, subject to the approval of the Com- 
missioner of the General Land Office, and to be 
appropriated and applied in such manner as the | 
Legislature of said State may prescribe for the 





hird, That ten entire sections of land, to be se- 
lected by the Governor of said State, in legal sub- 
divisions, shall be granted to said State for the 
purpose of completing the public buildings, or for 
the erection of others at the seat of government, 
under the direction of the Legislature thereof. 
Fourth, That all salt springs within said State, 
not exceeding twelve in number, with six sections 
of land adjoining, or as contiguous as may be to 
each, shall be granted to said State for its use, the 
same to be selected by the Governor thereof within 
one year after the admission of said State, and 
when so selected, to be used or disposed of on 
such terms, conditions, and regulations as the Le- 
gislatureshall direct: Provided, Thatnosalt spring | 








| or land, the right whereof is now vested in ree | | Sec. 3. 9nd be it further enacted, That the said 


United States in said State: Provided, however, 
| That in case any of the lands herein granted to 
the State of Kansas have heretofore been con- 


_ as hereinbefore provided, all the laws of the United 


| and each of those courts shall be the successor 


i ! Hampshire Railroad Company be, and they are 
ee aforesaid, but for no other purpose. | 
| 
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individual or individuals, or which may be hereaf- || company shall have power to construct and op- 
ter confirmed oradjudged toany individual or indi- || erate their said extension upon such streets and 
viduals, shall by this article be granted to said State. | public ways in said city as may be deemed most 
Fifth, That five per centum of the net proceeds of || expedient by the said company, and with the 
sales of all public lands lying within said State || consent of the corporate authoritics of said city. 
which shall be sold by Congressafter the admission Sec. 4. Ind be it further enacted, That the Cir- 
of said State into the Union, after deducting all the || cuit Court of the District of Columbia, and the 
expenses incident to the same, shall be paid to || several officers thereof, shall have and exercise all 
said State for the purpose of making public roads || the powers and duties in relation to the condem- 
and internal improvements, or for other purposes, || nation and acquisition of land or other el 
as the Legislature shall direct: Provided, Thatthe || by the said company for the purposes of such 
foregoing propositions hereinbefore offered are on || extension of their branch as are or may be pos- 
the condition that the people of Kansas shall pro- || sessed and exercised by the courts of Virginia 
vide by an ordinance, irrevocable without the con- || and their officers in regard to the same; and the 
sent of the United States, that said State shall | same proceedings shall be had therein as are or 
never interfere with the primary disposal of the || may be prescribed or authorized by the laws of 
soil within the same by the United States, or with || Virginia in such cases. 

any regulations Congress may find necessary for Approvep, February 5, 1861. 

securing the title in said soil to bona fide pur- 
chasers thereof. Sixth, And that the said State 
shall never tax the lands or the property of the 














Cuap. XXIX.—An Act authorizing a Loan. 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Repre- 
sentatives of the United States of Imerica ia Congress 
assembled, That the President of the United States 
be, and hereby is, authorized, at any time before 
the Ist day of July next, to borrow, on the credit 
of the United States, a sum not exceeding twenty- 
five millions of dollars, or so much thereof as, in 
his opinion, the exigencies of the public service 
may require to be used in the payment of the cur- 
rent demands upon the Treasury, and for the re- 
demption of Treasury notes now outstanding, and 
to replace in the Treasury any amount of said 
notes which shall have been paid and received for 
public dues. 


firmed to the Territory of Kansas for the pur- 
poses specified in this act, the amount so con- 
firmed shall be deducted from the quantity specified 
in this act. 

Sec. 4. And be it further enacted, That from 
and after the admission of the State of Kansas, 


States, which are not, locally inapplicable, shall 
have the same force and effect within that State as 
in other States of the Union; and the said State is 
hereby constituted a judicial district of the United 
States, within which a district court, with the like Sec. 2. And be it further enacted, That stock 
powers and jurisdiction as the district court of || shall be issued for the amount so borrowed, bear- 
the United States for the district of Minnesota, ing interest not exceeding six ee centum per 
shall be established; the judge, attorney, and mar- |; annum, and to be reimbursed within a period not 
shal cf the United States for the said district of || beyond twenty years and not Jess than ten years; 
Kansas shall reside within the same, and shall be || and the Secretary of the Treasury be, and is 
entitled to the same compensation as the judge, || hereby, authorized, with the consent of the Pres- 
attorney, and marshal of the district of Minne- || ident, to cause certificates of stock to be prepared, 
sota; and in all cases of appeal or writ of error || which shall be signed by the Register and sealed 
heretofore prosecuted, and now pending in the || with the seal of the Treasury Department, for the 
Supreme Court of the United States, upon any || amount so borrowed, in favor of the parties lend- 
record from the supreme court of Kans&s Terri- || ing the same, or their assigns, which certificates 
tory, the mandate of execution or order of further || may be transferred on the books of the Treasury, 
proceedings shall be directed by the Supreme oales such regulations as may be established by 
Court of the United States to the district court of || the Secretary of the Treasury: Provided, That no 
the United States for the district of Kansas, or to || certificate shall be issued for a less sum than one 
the supreme court of the State of Kansas, as the || thousand dollars: And provided also, hat, when- 
nature of such appeal or writ of error may require; || ever required, the Secretary of the Treasury may 
cause coupons of semi-annual interest payable 
thereon to be attached to certificates issued under 
| this act; and any certificate with such coupons of 
interest attached may be assigned and transferred 
| by delivery of the same, instead of being trans- 
ferred. on the books of the Treasury. 





of the supreme court of Kansas Territory, as to 
all such cases, with full power to hear and de- 
termine the same, and to award mesne or final 
process therein. 

Sec. 5. dnd be it further enacted, That the judge 
of the district court for the district of Kansas shall Sec. 3. And be it further enacted, That, before 
hold two regular terms of the said court annually, || awarding said loan, the Secretary of the Treasury 
at the seat of government of the said State, to | shall cause to be inserted in two of the public 
commence on the second Mondays of April and newspapers of the city of Washington, and in 





October in each year. one or more public newspapers in other cities of 

Approvep, January 29, 1861. the United States, public notice that sealed pro- 
posals for such a loan will be received until a 
certain day, to be specified in such notice, not less 
than ten dei from its first insertior. in a Wash- 
ington newspaper; and such notice shall state the 
amount of the loan, at what periods the money 
shall be paid, if by installments, and at what places. 
Such sealed proposals shall be opened on the day 
appointed in the notice, in the presence of such 
persons as may choose to attend, and the propo- 


sals decided by the Secretary of the ‘Treasury, 





Cuap. XXV.—An Act to authorize the exten- 
sion and use of a braich of the Alexandria, 
Loudon, and Hampshire Railroad within the 
City of Georgetown. 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Repre- 
sentatives of the United States of America in Congress 
assembled, ‘That the Alexandria, Loudon, and 


hereby, authorized and empowered to extend a | 


! || who shall accept the most favorable offered by 
branch of their railroad into and within the city 


responsible bidders for said stock. And the said 
Secretary shall report to Congress, at the com- 
mencement of the next session, the amount of 
money borrowed under this act, and of whom and 
on what terms it shall have been obtained, with 
an abstract or brief statement of all the proposals 
submitted for the same, distinguishing between 
those accepted and those rejected, with a detailed 
statement of the expense of making such loans. 
Sec. 4. And be it further enacted, That the faith 
of the United States is hereby pledged for the due 
payment of the interest and the redemption of the 


of Georgetown, in the District of Columbia, and 
that said company shall have and exercise the 
same rights and powers and be subject to the same 
regulations and restrictions, in regard to the con- 
struction and use of such extension, as are or 
may be granted and prescribed by the charter of 
said company in regard to the main stem of said 
road, or by the laws of Virginia in relation to 
railroads within that State. 

Sec. 2. 4nd be it further enacted, That the cor- 
lea authorities of the city of Georgetown shall 
a 


ave power to regulate the manner and speed of || principal of said stock. 
_ Sec. 5. And be it further enacted, That the res- 
idue of the [oan authorized by the act of twenty- 


running the cars of said company within the limits 
of said city. 
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second of June, cighteen hundred and sixty, or | 


so much thereof as is necessary, shall be applicd | 


to the redemption of the Treasury notes issued 
under the act of seventeenth of December, eigh- 
teen hundred and sixty, and for nv other purpose; 
and the Secretary of the Treasury is hereby au- 
thorized, at bis discretion, to exchange at par 
bonds of the United States authorized by said act 
of twenty-second June, cighteen hundred and 


sixty, for the said Treasury notes, and the accru- | 


ing interest thereon. 

Sec. 6. And be it further enacted, That, to de- 
fray the expense of engraving and printing cer- 
tificates of such stock, and other expenses incident 
to the execution of this act, the sum of twenty 
thousand dollars is hereby appropriated: Provided, 
That no compensation shall be allowed for any 
service performed under this act to any officer 
whose salary is established by law. 

Sec. 7. And be it further enacted, That the Sec- 
retary of the Treasury shall not be obliged to 
accept the most favorable bids as hereinbefore 
provided, unless he shall consider itadvautageous 
to the United States to do so, but for any portion 
of such loan, not taken under the first advertise- 
ment, he may advertise again at his discretion. 

Aprroven, February 8, 1861. 





Cuar. XXX.—An Act to provide for a Superin- 


tendent of Indian Affairs for Washington Ter- | 


ritory and additional Agents, 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Repre- | 


sentatives of the United States of Americain Congress 


assembled, Thatthe President be,and he ishereby, | 
authorized to make a separate superintendency of | 


Washington Territory, and,to appoint, by and 
with the advice and consent of the Senate, or 
during the recess thereof, and until the end of its 
next session after such appointment, a superin- 
tendent of Indian affairs for said Territory, with 
an annual salary of twenty-five hundred dollars. 

Sec. 2. And be it further enacted, That the Pres- 
ident be, and he is hereby, authorized to appoint, 
by and with the advice and consent of the Senate, 
or during the recess thereof, and until the end of 
its next session after such appointment, three ad- 
ditional Indian agents for said Territory, with an 
annual salary of fifteen hundred dollars each: 
Provided, ‘That noagent or sub-agent, either spe- 
cial or temporary, or otherwise, shall be appointed, 
employed, or continued in employment, in Wash- 
ington Teritory, except only the threeagents and 
two sub-agents provided for by existing law, and 
the additional agents provided by this act. 

Sec. 3. Andbe it further enacted, That the Pres- 
ident, in adjusting the limits of the respective 
superintendencies of Oregon and Washington, 
may attach any tribe situated partly in both or 
either superintendency, in sach manner as in his 
judgment may best promote the public service. 

Approvep, February 8, 1861. 


Cuap. XXXIII.—An Act to change the name 
of the Schooner Augusta to Colonel Cook. 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Repre- 
sentatives of the United States of America in Congress 
assembled, ‘That the Secretary of the Treasury be, 
and is hereby, authorized to change the name of 
the American-built schooner Augusta, owned by 
George W. Bissell, of Detroit, Michigan, to that 
of Colonel Cook, and to grant her a register in that 
name. 

Aprproven, February 13, 1861. 





Cuar. XX XVII.—An Act to extend the right of 
appeal from decisions of Circuit Courts to the 
Supreme Court of the United States. 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Repre- 
sentatives of the United States of America in Congress 
assembled, That from all judgments and decrees 
of any circuit court rendered in any action, suit, 
controversy, or case, at law or in equity, arising 
under any law of the United States granting or 
confirming to authors the exclusive right to their 
respective writings, or to iaventors the exclusive 
right to their inventions or discoverics, a writ of 
error or appeal, as the case may require, shall lie, 
at the instance of either party, to the Supreme 
Court of the United States, in the same manner 


| 








Laws of the United States. 

Tana Panne Wir a War et pias oe 

, vided by law in other judgments and decrees of 
such circuit courts, without regard to the sum or 
value in controversy in the action, 

| Aprroven, February 18, 1861. 


Cuar. XXXVIIIL.—An Act making further pro- 
vision in relation to consolidated Land Offices. 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Repre- 
| sentatives of the United States of America in Congress 
| assembled, That from and after the passage of this 
act the register for the consolidated land districts 
at Booneville, in the State of Missouri, in conse- 
quence of additional duties imposed upon him,and 
in addition to the fees now allowed by law, shall 
be entitled to charge and reevive for making tran- 
scripts for individuals, or furnishing any other 
record information respecting public lands or land 
tides in his consolidated land district, such fees 
as are properly authorized by the tariff existing 
in the local courts in said district: Provided, The 
whole amount of the register’s compensation, in- 
cluding all fees and commissions to which he is 
entitled under existing laws, shall not exceed three 
thousand dollars per annum, or pro rata per quar- 
ter, the excess, if any, over that amount, shall be 
| paid into the Treasury of the United States; and 

the receiver shall receive his equal share of such 
fees, and it shall be his duty to aid the register in 
the preparation of the transcripts, or giving the 
record information as aforesaid. 

Sec. 2. And be it further enacted, That the Sec- 
retary of the Interior be and he is hereby author- 
ized to make a reasonable allowance for office rent 
for such consolidated office, and, when satisfied 
of the necessity therefor, to approve the employ- 
ment by said register of one or more clerks, at a 
reasonable per diem compensation, for such time 
| as said clerk or clerks are absolutely required to 

keep up the current public business, and who shall 
be paid out of the surplus fees above authorized 
to be charged, if any, and if no surplus exists, 
then out of the appropriation for incidental ex- 
penses of district land offices; but no clerk shall 
be so paid unless his employment has been first 
sanctioned by the Secretary of the Interior. 

Sec. 3, And be it further enacted, That the pro- 
visions of this act be and they are hereby extend- 
ed to all other consolidated land offices: Provided, 
That this act shall be construed to extend to and 
provide forall expenses heretofore incurred by any 
register or receiver of any such consolidated land 
office for additional clerical aidor office room: Pro- 
vided further, That the amount of such indemnity 
be first approved by the Secretary ofthe Interior. 

Sec. 4. And be it further enacted, That it shall be 
the duty of the Secretary of the Interior to make 
a reasonable allowance to former registers of con- 
solidated land offices for room rent and clerk hire, 
made necessary by such consolidation, to be paid 
out of the appropriation for incidental expenses 
of district land offices, upon satisfactory vouchers 
actually filed, or to be filed. 

Approven, February 18, 1861. 





Cuar. XLII.—An Act to supply Deficiencies in 
the Appropriations for the service of the fiscal 
year ending June thirty, eighteen hundred and 
sixty-one. 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Repre- 
sentatives of the United States of America in Congress 
assembled, That the following sums be, and the 
same are hereby, appropriated to nee defi- 
ciencies in the appropriations for the fiscal year 
ending the thirtieth of June, eighteen hundred and 
sixty-one, out of any money in the Treasury not 
otherwise appropriated: 

Contingent Expenses of the House of . Representa- 

7 fives. 

To supply the deficiency in the appropriation 
for binding documents required for the first ses- 
sion of the Thirty-Sixth Congress, fifty thousand 
dollars. 

For miscellaneous items, twenty-one thousand 
dollars. 

For folding documents, twenty-six thousand 
dollars. 

For furniture and repairs, and boxes for mem- 
bers, five thousand dollars. 

For stationery, six thousand dollars. 

To enable the superintendent of the Capitol 


and under the same circumstances as is now pro- || extension to pay for labor and materials used to 
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carry out the resolution of the House of Repre. 
sentatives of twenty-first February, eighteen hun. 
sone and sixty, two thou8and five hundred dol. 
ars, 

To supply deficiencies in the appropriat; 
heretofore made for printing ordered by the Sen 


ate and House of Representatives at the first ses. 








| select committee made by order of the 


sion of the Thirty-Sixth Congress, and for paper 
for the same, one hundred and eighty-seven thoy. 
sand eight hundred and sixteen dollars and th 
eight cents. 

o supply the deficiency in the appropriation 
for paper required for the printing of the second 
session of the Thirty-Sixth Congress, fifty thou- 
sand dollars. 

To supply the deficiency in the appropriation 
for the printing of the second session of the Thir. 
ty-Sixth Congress, thirty thousand dollars. 

For the completion of the custom-house and 
post office at the city of Saint Louis, and fitting 
up and furnishing the same, the sum of fificen 
thousand dollars, 

To supply deficiencies in the fund heretofore 
appropriated to enable the President of the Uni- 
ted States to carry into effect the act of Congress 
of third March, eighteen hundred and nineteen, 
and any subsequent acts now in force for the 
suppression ofthe slave trade, nine hundred thou- 
sand dollars. 

For the compensation and mileage of Senators, 
thirteen thousand dollars. 

For the contingent expenses of the Senate, for 
miscellaneous items, three thousand dollars. 

For the contingent expenses of the Senate and 
House of Representatives, viz: 

For additional police for the Capitol, payable 
by the Senate, one thousand and ninety-six dol- 
lars and ninety-seven cents; and for additional 


irty- 


pens for the Capitol, payable by the House of 


epresentatives, one thousand and ninety-six 
dollars and ninety-seven cents. 

To supply deficiencies in the appropriation for 
taking the eighth census, four hundred and thir- 
ty-seven thousand dollars. 

For expenses of select committee appointed 
under the resolution of House of Representatives 
of twenty-fourth December, eighteen hundred and 
sixty, five thousand dollars; and for expenses of 
ouse of 
Representatives of the ninth of January, eighteen 
hundred and sixty-one, three thousand dollars, 
making eight thousand dollars; and that the said 
sum shall be added to the miscellaneous item of 
the contingent fund of the House. 

Forexpenses ofremoving the office ofthe Fourth 
Auditor of the Treasury to the apartments as- 
signed in Wirder’s building, and for cleansing, 


repairing, and furnishing the same, three thou- 


sand five hundred and eight dollars and fifty-five 
cents, 

To enable the Superintendent of the Public 
Printing to carry into effect the provisions of the 
joint resolution in relation tothe public printing, 
approved June the twenty-third, eighteen hun- 
dred and sixty, one hundred and thirty-five thou- 
sand dollars: Provided, That no part of this ap- 
propriation shall be expended until the title to the 
property purchased shall have been examined 
and approved by the Attorney General of the 
United States. 

For compensation of the clerks in the land 
office at Kickapoo, Kansas, ten thousand five 
hundred and thirty-three dollars, in accordance 
with section seven of ** An act making appropri- 
ations for certain civil expenses of the Govern- 
ment,”’&c., approved August eighteenth, eighteen 
hundred and dity-six: Provided, Thatno payment 
shall be made under the terms of this appropria- 
tion except upon vouchers of moneys actually 
paid by the several receivers and registers, such 
vouchers to be verified by the affidavits both of 
the registers and receivers and the parties to whom 
the payments have been made; nor unless the 
Secretary of the Interior be satisfied of the fair- 
ness of the prices allowed: And provided further, 
That the seventh section of the act of the eigh- 
teenth of August, eighteen hundred and fifty-six, 
** makingappropriations forcertain civil expenses 
of the Government for the year ending the thir- 
tieth of June, eighteen hundred and fifty-seven, 
be and the same is hereby repealed. af 

For carrying the mails from New York, via 
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Panama, to San Francisco, three times a month, | 
from the first of July, eighteen hundred and sixty, 
to the first of July, eighteen hundred and sixty- 
one, at the rate of three hundred and fifty thou- 
sand dollars per annum, from which sum shall be 
deducted the amount received for postages on said 
route. 


Approven, February 19, 1861. 








Cuap. XLIV.—An Act making Appropriations 
for the Legislative, Executive, and Judicial 
Expenses of the Government for the year end- 
ing the thirtieth of June, eighteen hundred and 
sixty-two. 


Be it enacted by the Senate and Housg of Repre- 
sentatives of the United States of Americain Congress | 
assembled, That the following sums be and the 
same are hereby appropriated, out of any money 
in the Treasury not otherwise appropriated, for 
the objects hereafter expressed, for the fiscal year 
ending the thirtieth of June, eighteen hundred and 
sixty-two, namely: 

LEGISLATIVE. 


For compensation and mileage of Senators, 
three hundred and thirty-six thousand six hun- 
dred dollars. 

Forcompensation of the officers, clerks, messen- 
gers, and others receiving an annual salary in the | 
service of the Senate, viz: Secretary of the Scuate, 
three thousand six hundred dollars; officercharged | 
with disbursements ofthe Senate, four hundred and | 
eighty dollars; chief clerk, two thousand five hun- 
dred dollars; principal clerk and principal exec- 
utive clerk in the office of the Secretary of the 
Senate, at two thousand one hundred and sixty 
dollars each; eight clerks in [the] office of the Sec- 
retary of the Senate, at one thousand eight hun- 
dred and fifty dollars each; keeper of the station- 
ery, one thousand seven hundred and fifty-two 
dollars; two messengers, at one thousand and 
eighty dollars each; one page, at five hundred dol- 
Jars; Sergeant-at-Arms and Doorkeeper, two thou- 
sand dollars; assistant doorkeeper, one thousand 
seven hundred dollars; postmaster to the Senate, 
one thousand seven hundred and fifty dollars; as- | 
sistant postmaster and mail carrier, one thousand 
four hundred and forty dollars; two mail boys, at 
nine hundred dollars each; superintendent of the 
documentroom, one thousandfive hundred dollars; 
two assistants in document room, at one thousand 
two hundred dollars each; superintendent of the 
folding room, one thousand five hundred dollars; 
two messengers, acting as assistant doorkeepers, 
at one thousand five hundred dollars each; four- 
teen messengers, at one thousand two hundred 
dollars each; superintendent in charge of the Sen- 
ate furnaces, one thousand two hundred dollars; 
assistant in charge of furnaces, six hundred dol- 
lars; laborer in private passage, six hundred dol- 
lars; two laborers, at four hundred and eighty 
dollars each; clerk or secretary to the President 
of the Senate, one thousand seven hundred and | 
fifty-two dollars; clerk to the Committee on’ Fi- 
nance, one thousand eight hundred and fifty dol- 
lars; clerk to the Committee on Claims, one thou- 
sand eight hundred and fifty dollars; clerk of 
printing records, one thousand eight hundred and 
fifty dollars; Chaplain to the Senate, seven hun- 
dred and fifty dollars; making seventy-five thou- 
sand four hundred and fourteen dollars. 

For contingent expenses of the Senate, namel ys 

For lithographing and engraving, thirty thou- 
sand dollars. 

For binding, fifty thousand dollars. 

For stationery, twelve thousand dollars. 

For newspapers, three thousand three hundred 
dollars. 

For Congressional Globe, and binding the same, 
forty-nine thousand three hundred dollars. 

For reporting proceedings in the Daily Globe for 
the first session of the Thirty-Seventh Congress, 
eighteen thousand dollars. 

or the usual additional compensation to the 
reporters of the Senate for the Congressional | 
| 














Globe, for reporting the edings of the Senate 
for the first session of the Thirty-Seventh Con- 
ss, eight hundred dollars each, four thousand 
ollars. 
For clerks to committees, pages, horses, and 
oa : -alls, twenty-eight thousand five hundred 
ollars. 
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For Capitol police, eight thousand two hundred 


For expenses of heating and ventilating appa- 
ratus, twelve thousand dollars. 

For miscellaneous items, twenty thousand dol- 
lars. 

For compensation and mileage of members of 
the House of Representatives and delegates from 
Territories, one million one hundred thousand 
dollars. 

For compensation of the officers, clerks, mes- 
sengers, and others receiving an annual salary 10 
the service of the House of Representatives, viz: 
Cierk of the House of Representatives, three thou- 
sand six hundred dollars; two clerks, at two thou- 
sand one hundred and sixty dollars each; eleven 
clerks at one thousand eight hundred dollars each; 
principal messenger in the office, one thousand 
seven hundred and fifty-two dollars; three mes- 
sengers, at one thousand two hundred dollars 
each; messenger to the Speaker, one thousand 
seven hundred and fifty-two dollars; clerk to the 
Committce of Ways and Means, one thousand 
eight hundred dollars; clerk to the Committee on 
Claims, one thousand eight hundred dollars; Cap- 
itol police, eight thousand four hundred and 
twenty dollars; Sergeant-at-Arms, two thousand 
one hundred and sixty dollars; clerk to the Ser- 
geant-at-Arms, one thousand eight hundred dol- 
lars; messenger to the Sergeant-at-Arms, one 
thousand two hundred dollars; Postmaster, two 
thousand one hundred and sixty, dollars; one mes- 
senger in the office, one thousand seven hundred 
and forty dollars; four messengers, at one thou- 
sand four hundred and forty dollars each; two 
mail boys, at nine hundred dollars each; Door- 
keeper, two thousand one hundred and sixty dol- 
lars; superintendentof the folding-room, one thou- 
sand eight hundred dollars; two messengers, at 
one thousand seven hundred and fifty-two dol- 
lars each; one messenger, at one thousand seven 
hundred and forty dollars; five messengers, at one 
thousand five hundred dollars each; six messen- 
gers, at one thousand two hundred dollars each; 
eleven messengers, to be employed during the 
session of Congress, at the rate of one thousand 
two hundred dollars each per annum; Chaplain 
of the House of Representatives, seven hundred 
and fifty dollars, making ninety-five thousand 
eight hundred and eighteen dollars. 

For contingent expenses of the House of Rep- 
resentatives, namely: 

For binding documents, including the Congres- 
sional Globe, eighty-nine thousand dollars. 

For cartage, two thousand dollars. 

For twenty-four copies of the Congressional 
Globe and Appendix tor each member and Dele- 

ate of the first session of the Thirty-Seventh 

ongress, and one hundred of the same for the 
House Library, thirty-nine thousand six hun- 
dred and eighty-eight dollars. 

For the compensation of the clerks to commit- 
tees and temporary clerks in the office of the Clerk 
of the House of Representatives, seventeen thou- 
sand eight hundred dollars. 

For engraving, electrotyping, and lithograph- 
ing, fifly thousand dollars. 


For folding documents, including pay of folders, 


wrapping-paper, twine, and paste, thirty thousand 
dollars. , 

For fuel, oil, and candles, including pay of 
engineer, firemen, and laborers, repairs, and ma- 
terials for engine-room, fifteen thousand dollars. 

For furniture, repairs, and packing-boxes for 
members, ten thousand dollars. 

For stationery, fifteen thousand dollars. 

For horses, carriages, and saddle-horses, seven 
thousand five hundred dgjlars. 

For laborers, seven thousand dollars. 

For miscellaneousitems, forty thousand dollars. 

For newspapers, twelve thousand five hundred 
dollars. 

For pages and temporary mail-boys, nine thou- 

sand six hwndred and eighty dollars. 
For reporting proteedinga in the Daily Globe 
for the first session of the Thirty-Seventh Con- 
gress, at seven dollars and fifty cents per column, 
twenty-three thousand dollars. 

For the usual additional compensation to the 


reporters of the House -for the Congressional 
| Globe, for reporting the preceedings of the House 
| for the first session of the Thirty-Seventh Con- 
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gress, eight hundred dollars each, four thousand 
dollars. 
Library ef Congress. 


For compensation of librarian, three assistant 
librarians, and messenger, nine thousand dollars. 

For contingent expenses of said library, one 
thousand dollars. 

For purchase of books for said library, five 
thousand dollars. 

For purchase of law-books for said [library,) 
two thousand dollars. 

For compensation of the Superintendent of Pub- 
| lic Printing, and the clerks and messenger in his 
office, nine thousand seven hundred and fourteen 
dollars. 

For contingent expenses of his office, namely: 
for blank books, stationery, postage, advertising 
for proposals for paper, furniture, traveling ex- 








penses, cartage, and labor in storing and trans- 
portation of paper, and miscellaneous items, two 
thousand eight hundred and fifty dollars. 

For paper required for the printing of the first 
session of the Thirty-Seventh Congress, one hun- 
dred thousand dollars. 

For printing required for the first session of the 
Thirty-Seventh Congress, seventy thousand dol- 
lars. And hereafter the Superintendent of Public 
Printing shall submit to Congress, at the com- 
mencement of each session, detailed estimates of 
the sums required for the support of the Govern- 
ment Printing Office, and he shall also submit a 
report showing the payments made during the pre- 
ceding year under his direction. 


Court of Claims. 


For salaries of three judges of the Court of 
Claims, the solicitor, assistant solicitor, deputy 
solicitor, clerk and assistant clerk, and messenger 
thereof, twenty-seven thousand three hundred 
dollars. 

For stationery, books, fuel, lights, pay of 
laborers, and other contingent and miscellaneous 
expenses for the Court of Claims, four thousand 
dollars. 

EXECUTIVE. 


For compensation of the President of the United 
States, twenty-five thousand dollars, 

For compensation of the Vice President of the 
United States, eight thousand dollars. 

For compensation to secretary to sign patents 
for lands, one thousand five hundred dollars. 

For compensation to the private secretary, 
steward, and messenger of the President of the 
United States, four thousand six hundred dollars. 

For contingent expenses of the executive office, 
including stationery therefor, three hundred and 
fifty dollars. 

DEPARTMENT OF STATE. 


For compensation of the Secretary of State and 
Assistant Secretary of State, clerks, messenger, 
| assistant messenger, and laborers in his office, 

fifty-seven thousand eight hundred dollars. 


For the Incidental and Contingent Expenses of said 
Department. 

For publishing the laws in ¢ .mphlet form, and 
in newspapers of the States and ‘Territories, and 
in the city of Washington, twenty-five thousand 
one hundred and twenty-five dollars. 

For proof reading and packing the laws and 
documents for the various legations and consu- 
| lates, including boxes and transportation of the 
| same, five thousand dollars. 
i 


Forstationery, blank-books, binding, furniture, 
fixtures, repairs, painting, and glazing, ten thou- 
sand dollars. 

For miscellaneous items, two thousand five hun- 
dred dollars. 

For copper-plate printing, books and maps, two 
thousand dollars. 

For extra clerk hire and copying, two thou- 
sand dollars. 

| To enable the Secretary of State to purchase 
fifty copies each of volumes twenty-eight and 

| twenty-nine of Howard’s Reports of the Decisions 

| of the Supreme Court of the United States, five 
hundred dollars, 


] 
] Northeast Executive Building. 

For compensation of four watchmen and two 
| laborers of the northeast executive building, three 


thousand six hundred dollars. 
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For contingent expenses of said building, viz.: 
forfuel, light, repairs,and miscellaneousexpenses, | 
four thousand five hundred dollars. 

TREASURY DEPARTMENT. 

For compensation of the Secretary of the Treas- 
ury, Assistant Secretary of the Treasury, clerks, 
messenger, assistant messenger, and cReente in 
his office, fifty-three thousand eight hundred dol- 
lars. 

For compensation of the First Comptroller, and 
the clerks, messenger, and laborers in his office, 





thirty-three thousand seven hundred and forty 
dollars. 

For compensation of the Second Comptroller, 
and the clerks, messenger, and laborer in his office, 
twenty-cight thousand two hundred and forty dol- 
lars. 

For compensation of the First Auditor, and the 
clerks, messenger, assistant messenger, and la- | 
borer in his office, forty-two thousand nine hun- | 
dred and forty dollars. 

For compensation of the Second Auditor, and 
the clerks, messenger, assistant messenger, and 
laborer in his office, thirty-eight thousand one 
hundred and forty dollars. 

For compensation of the Third Auditor, and 
the clerks, messengers, assistant messenger, and 
laborers in his office, ninety-three thousand four 
hundred and forty dollars. 

For compensation of the Fourth Auditor, and | 
the clerks, messenger, and assistant messenger in 
his office, thirty-one thousand nine hundred and | 
forty dollars. 

For compensation of the Fifth Auditor, and the 
clerks, messenger, and laborer in his office, sev- 
enteen thousand four hundred and sixty-nine dol- 
lars and seventy-six cents. 

For compensation of the Auditor of the Treas- 
ury for the Post Office Department, and the clerks, 
messenger, assistant messenger, and laborers in 
luis office, one hundred and eighty-one thousand 
five hundred and forty dollars. 

‘or compensation of the Treasurer of the Uni- 
ted States, and the clerks, messenger, assistant 
messenger, and laborers in his office, twenty-eight 
thousand one hundred and fifty-one dollars and 
twenty-four cents. 

lor compensation of the Register of the Treas- 
ury, and the clerks, messenger, assistant messen- 
ger, and laborers in his office, fifty-three thousand 
three hundred and forty dollars. 

For compensation of the Solicitor of the Treas- 
ury, and the clerks and messenger in his office, | 
eighteen thousand five hundred and forty dollars. 

lor compensation of the Commissioner of Cus- | 
toms, and the clerks, messenger, and laborer in 
his office, twenty thousand four hundred and forty | 
dollars. 

For compensation of the clerks, messenger, and | 
laborer of the Light-House Board, nine thousand | 
two hundred and forty dollars. 

Contingent Expenses of the Treasury Department. 
In the Office of the Secretary of the Treasury: | 

For copying, blank-books, stationery, binding, | 
sealing ships’ registers, translating foreign lan- | 
guages, advertising, and extra clerk hire for pre- 
paring and collecting information to be laid before | 
Congress, and for miscellaneous items, twelve | 
thousand dollars. 

In the Office of the First Comptroller: | 

For furniture, blank-books, binding, station- | 
ery, public documents, State and Territorial stat- | 
utes, and miscellaneous items, one thousand eight | 
hundred dollars. 

In the Office of the Second Comptroller: | 

For blank-books, binding, stationery, pay for | 
two daily penses published in the city of Wash- 
ington, to be filed and preserved for the use of the 
office, office furniture, and miscellaneous items, 
one thousand two hundred dollars. 


In the Office of the First Auditor: 

‘For blank-books, binding, stationery, office 
furniture, and miscellaneous items, including sub- 
scription for two daily papers published im the 
city of Washington, to be filed for the use of the 
office, one thousand five hundred dollars. 

In the Office of the Second Auditor: 
For blank-books, binding, stationery, office 
furniture, and miscellaneous items, including two 


of the daily city newspapers, to be filed, bound, | 








L 





aws of the United States. 





and preserved for the use of the office, one thou- 
sand two hundred dollars. 
Office of the Third Auditor: 

For blank-books, binding, office furniture, car- 
peting, two daily newspapers published in the city 
of Washington, files and papers bounty land ser- 
vice, and miscellaneous items, one thousand dol- 
lars. 

In the Office of the Fourth Auditor: 

For stationery, books, binding, labor, and mis- 

cellaneous items, one thousand dollars. 


In the Office of the Fifth Auditor: 

For blank-books, binding, stationery, office 
furniture, carpeting, and miscellaneous expenses, 
in which are included two daily newspapers, eight 
hundred dollars. 


In the Office of the Auditor of the Treasury 
for the Post Office Department: 
For blank-books, binding, and ruling, and fur- 
niture, ten thousand one hundred and fifty dol- 
lars. 


In the Office of the Treasurer: 

For blank-books, binding, stationery, and mis- 
cellaneous items, one thousand dollars. 

In the Office of the Register: 

For ruling and full-binding books for recording 
collectors’ quarterly abstracts of commerce and 
navigation, and blank abstracts for their use, 
blank-books, binding, and stationery, arranging 
and binding canceled marine papers, cases for 
official papers and records, and miscellaneous 
items, including office furniture and carpeting, six 
thousand dollars. 


Light-House Board. 
For blank-books, binding, stationery, miscel- 


laneous expenses, and postage, six hundred dol- 
lars. 


For the general purposes of the Southeast Executive 
Building, including the Extension, and the Build- 
ing occupied by the Attorney General and the First 
eluditor. 

For compensation of twelve watchmen and 
eleven laborers of the Southeast Executive Build- 
ing, thirteen thousand eight hundred dollars. 

‘or contingent expenses of said building, fuel, 
light, and miscellaneous items, ten thousand dol- 
lars. 








DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR. 


For compensation of the Secretary of the In- 
terior, and the clerks, messenger, assistant mes- 
sengers, watchmen, and laborers in his office, 
thirty-six thousand nine hundred dollars. 

For compensation of the Commissioner of the 
General Land Office, and the recorder, draughts- 
man, assistant draughtsman, clerks, messengers, 
assistant messengers, packers, watchmen, and 
| laborers in his office, one hundred and seventy- 
five thousand four hundred and forty dollars. 

For additional clerks in the General Land Office, 
under the act of third March, eighteen hundred 
and fifty-five, granting bounty land, and for la- 
borers employed therein, fifty-eight thousand four 
| hundred dollars: Provided, That the Secretary of 
' the Interior, at his discretoin, shall be, and he is 





| hereby, authorized to use any portion of said 
appropriation for piece-work, or by the day, week, 
| month, or year, at such rate or rates as he may 
| deem just and fair. 
| For compensation of the Commissioner of In- 
| dian Affairs, and the clerks, messenger, assistant 
| messenger, watchmen, and laborer in his office, 
_ thirty-one thousand nine hundred and forty dol- 
lars. 
| For compensation of the Commissioner of Pen- 
| sions, and the clerks, messenger, [assistant] mes- 
sengers, and laborers in his office, eighty-two 
thousand three hundre@and forty dollars. 
| Contingent Expenses—Department of the Interior. 
Office of the Secretary of the Interior: 

For books, stationery, furniture, fuel, lights, 
and other contingencies, and for books and maps 
for the library, six thousand five hundred dollars. 

For casual repairs of the Patent Office building, 
fifteen hundred dollars. 

For expenses of packing and distributing con- 
gressional journals and documents, in pursuance 

_ of the provisions contained in the joint resolution 
| of Congress, approved twenty-eighth January, 
| eighteen hundred and fifty-seven, and act fi 
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or blank-books, binding, statione 
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i 
he daily city newspapers, to be filed, bound, and 
preserved for the use of the office, five thousand 
dollars. 

General Land Office: 

For cash system and military patents, under 
laws prior to twenty-cighth September, eighteen 
hundred and fifty; patent and ohier records: tract- 
books and blank-books for this and the district 
land offices; binding plats and field notes, sta- 
tionery, furniture, and repairs of same, and mis- 
cellaneous items, including two of the daily city 
newspapers, to be filed, bound, and preserved 
for the use of the office; also, for contingent 
expenses, in addition, under swamp-land act of 
twenty-eighth September, eighten hundred and 
fifty; military bounty acts of twenty-cighth Sep- 
tember, eighteen hundred and fifty, and twenty- 
| second March, eighteen hundred and fifty-two; 
| and act thirty-first August, eighteen hundred and 
| 


i 
t 





fifty-two, for the satisfaction of Virginia land 
warrants; and for contingent expenses under act 
| third March, eighteen hundred and fifty-five, 
| granting bounty land, and amendatory act of 
| fourth [fourteenth] May, eighteen hundred and 
| fifty-six, for patents, patent and other records, 
stationery, and miscellaneous items, on account 
of bounty land under said act, forty-two thousand 
dollars. 

For fuel, lights, and incidental expenses attend- 
ing the same, including pay of furnace-keepers, 
two thousand dollars. 

Pension Office: 

For stationery, binding books, furniture, and 
repairing the same; miscellaneous items, including 
two daily city newspapers, to be filed, bound, and 
preserved for the use of the office, and for engrav- 
ing and retouching plates for bounty land war- 

_rants, printing and binding the same, fifteen thou- 
sand dollars. 

For compensation of the Commissioner of Pub- 
lic Buildings, and the clerk and messenger in his 
Office, four thousand two hundred dollars. 

For stationery, blank-books, plans, drawings, 
and other contingent expenses of the office of the 
Commissioner of Public Buildings, two hundred 
and fifty dollars. 


Surveyors General and their Clerks. 


For compensation of the surveyor general of 
Florida, and the clerks in his office, five thousand 
five hundred dollars. 

For compensation of the surveyor general of 
Wisconsin and lowa, and the clerks in his office, 
eight thousand three hundred dollars. 

For compensation of the surveyor genera! of 
| Oregon, and the clerks in his office, seven thou- 
sand five hundred dollars. ‘ 

For rent of surveyor general’s office in Oregon, 
fuel, books, stationery, and other incidental cx- 
penses, two thousand dollars. ae 

For rent of surveyor general’s office in Cali- 
fornia, fuel, books, stationery, and other incidental 
expenses, including pay of messenger, three thou- 
sand dollars. 

For office rent for the surveyor general of 
Washington Territory, fuel, books, stationery, 
and other incidental expenses, two thousand dol- 
| lars. 

For rent of the surveyor general’s office in New 
Mexico, fuel, books, stationery, and other inci- 
dental expenses, two thousand dollars. 

For office rent of the surveyor general of Kan- 
sas and Nebraska, fuel, and incidental expenses, 
two thousand dollars. 

For compensation of the surveyor general of 
California, and the clerks in his office, fifteen 
thousand five hundred dollars. 

For compensation of the surveyor general of 
Washington Territory, and the clerks in his of- 
fice, seven thousand dollars. 

For compensation of the surveyor general of 
New Mexico, and clerks in his office, seven thou- 
sand dollars. : 

For compensation of translator in the office of 
the surveyor general of New Mexico, two thou- 
sand dollars. 

For compensation of the surveyor general of 
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Kansas and Nebrask 
eight thousand three hundred dollars. 

For compensation of the surveyor general of 
Utah, and the clerks in his office, two thousand 
six hundred and fifty-five dollars and fifteen cents. 

For compensation of the surveyor general of 
Minnesota, and the clerks in his office, eight 
thousand three hundred dollars. 

For compensation of clerks in the offices of the 
surveyors general, to be apportioned to them ac- 
cording to the exigencies of the public service, 
and to be employed in transcribing field notes of 
surveys, for the purpose of preserving them at 
the seat of government, twenty-five thousand 
dollars. 


souri, five hundred dollars. 


WAR DEPARTMENT. 


For compensation of the Secretary of War, and 
the clerks, messenger, assistant messenger, and 
laborer in his office, twenty-two thousand dollars. 

For compensation of the clerks and messenger 


thousand six hundred and forty dollars. 

For compensation of the clerks and messenger 
in the office of the Quartermaster General, six- 
teen thousand four hundred and forty dollars. 

For compensation of the clerks and messenger | 
in the office of the Paymaster General, twelve | 
thousand four hundred and forty dollars. 

For compensation of the clerks, messenger, and | 
laborer in the office of the Commissary General, 
ten thousand and forty dollars. 


For compensation of the clerks and messenger || 


in the office of the Surgeon General, five thousand 
two hundred and forty dollars. 

For compensation of the clerks, messenger, and | 
laborer in the office of ‘Topographical Engineers, | 
ten thousand six hundred and forty dollars. 

For compensation of the clerks and messenger 
in the office of the Chief Enginecr, eight thousand 
two hundred and forty dollars. 

For compensation of the clerks and messenger 
in the office of the Colonel of Ordnance, twelve | 
thousand two hundred and forty dollars. 


Contingent Expenses of the War Department. 


Office of the Secretary of War: 

For blank-books, stationery, books, maps, 
extra clerk hire, and miscellaneous items, six | 
thousand dollars. 

Office of the Adjutant General: 

For blank-books, binding, stationery, and mis- 
cellaneous items, including office of judge advo- 
cate, two thousand two hundred dollars. 


Office of the Quartermaster General: 
For blank-books, binding, stationery, miscel- 
laneous items, and new furniture and book-cases, 
two thousand one hundred dollars. 


Office of the Paymaster General: 
For blank-books, binding, stationery, and mis- 
cellaneous items, five hundred dollars. 


For blank-books, binding, stationery, and mis- 
cellaneous items, one thousand two hundred 
dollars. 

Office of the Chief Engineer: 

For blank-books, binding, stationery, and mis- 
cellaneous items, including two daily Washington 
papers, nine hundred dollars. 

Office of the Surgeon General: 


cellaneous items, five hundred dollars. 


Office of Colonel of Ordnance: 
For blank-books, binding, stationery, and mis- 
cellaneous items, five hundred dollars. 


Office of the Colonel of Topographical Engi- 
neers: 
For blank-books, binding, stationery, and mis- 


cellaneous items, one thousand two hundred 
dollars. 


For the general purposes of the Northwest 
Executive ae 

For compensation of superintendent, four 

watchmen, and two laborers of the northwest 

Executive building, three thousand eight hundred | 

and fifty dollars. 


For fuel, light, and miscellaneous items, four 
thousand dollars. 





a, and the clerks in his office, | 


| 
For salary of the recorder of land titles in Mis- | 
| 


| 
| 
Office of the Commissary General: 
| 


For blank-books, binding, stationery, and mis- | lars. 
| 
} 
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Laws of the United States. 





For the general purposes of the building 
corner of F and Seventeeth streets: 

‘| For compensation of superintendent, four 
|| watchmen, and two laborers for said building, 
thre thousand eight hundred and fifty dollars. 

For fuel, compensation of fireman, and miscel- 
laneous items, four thousand eight hundred 
| dollars. 
NAVY DEPARTMENT. 
For compensation of the Secretary of the Navy, 
and the clerks, messenger, assistant messenger, 
/ and laborer in his office, twenty-nine thousand 
| six hundred dollars 
| 


Navy-Yards and Docks, and the clerks, messen- 
ger, and laborers in his office, fourteen thousand 
one hundred and forty dollars, 


Ordnance and Hydrography, and the clerks, mes- 
senger, and laborer in his oftice, twelve thousand 
three hundred and forty dollars. 

For compensation of the chief of the Bureau of 


Engineer-in-Chief, and the clerks, messenger, and 
laborers in his office, twenty-one thousand three 
hundred and forty dollars. 

For compensation of the clerks, messenger, and 
laborer in the Bureau of Provisions and Clothing, 
eight thousand eight hundred and forty dollars. 

For compensation of the chief of the Bureau of 


Medicine and Surgery, and the clerks, messen- || 
ger, and laborer in his office, nine thousand five | 


| hundred and forty dollars. 


Contingent expenses of the Navy Department. 
Office Secretary of the Navy: 
For blank-books, binding, stationery, news- 


|| papers, periodicals, and miscellaneous items, two 


thousand eight hundred and forty dollars. 
Bureau of Yards and Docks: 
For stationery, books, plans, and drawings, 
eight hundred dollars. 
Bureau of Ordnance and Hydrography: 
For blank-books, stationery, and miscellaneous 
items, seven hundred and fifty dollars. 


Bureau of Construction, Equipment, and 
Repairs: 
For blank-books, binding, stationery, print- 
ing, and miscellaneous items, eight hundred dol- 
lars. 


Bureau of Provisions and Clothing: 


For blank-books, stationery, and miscellaneous 
items, seven hundred dollars. 


Bureau of Medicine and Surgery: 
_ For blank-books, stationery, and miscellaneous 
items, four hundred and fifty dollars. 


| For the general purposes of the Southwest Executive 
Building. 

| For compensation of four watchmen of the 
Southwest Executive building, twothousand four 
| hundred dollars. 

| For contingent expenses of said building, viz: 
for labor, fuel, lights, and miscellaneous items, 
— thousand nine hundred and thirteen dol- 
ars. 





| 
| 


POST OFFICE DEPARTMENT. 

For compensation of the Postmaster General, 
three Assistant Postmasters General, and the 
clerks, messenger, assistant messengers, watch- 
men, and laborers of said Department, one hun- 
dred and fifty-seven thousand eight hundred dol- 


Contingent expenses of said Department. 

For blank-books, binding, and stationery, fuel 
for the General Post Office building, including the 
Auditor’s office, oil, gas, and candles, printing, 
for repairs of the General Post Office building, 


office furniture, glazing, painting, whitewashing, | 


and for keeping the fireplaces and furnaces in 
order, for engineer, (for steam engine,) laborers, 


watchmen, repairs of furniture, and for miscel- | 


laneous items, thirty-three thousand dollars. 
PRINTING FOR EXECUTIVE DEPARTMENTS. 


For paper and printing of the Executive De- 
partments, including the paper, printing, and 


statement of commerce and navigation, and the 
paper and printing of the annual estimates of ap- 
propriations, fifty-five thousand dollars: Provided, 





For compensation of the chief of the Bureau of 


For compensation of the chief of the Bureau of 


° j strnectiy . j » ‘ Repairs F » || 
in the office of the Adjutant General, thirteen || Construction, Equipment, and Repairs, and of the | 


binding the Biennial Register, and the annual || 
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|| That the preparation of the said Register shall be 
| made under the direction of the Secretary of the 
Interior. 

| MINT OF THE UNITED STATES. 

At Philadelphia. 


For salaries of the director, treasurer, assayer, 
|| melter and refiner, chief coiner and engraver, as- 
| sistant assayer, assistant melter and refiner, and 
| 


| 
| 
! 


seven clerks, twenty-seven thousand nine hun- 
dred dollars. 
For wages of workmen and adjusters, fifty 
| thousand dollars. 
| For incidental and contingent expenses, in- 
cluding wastage, fifteen thousand dollars. 


For specimens of ores and coins to be reserved 
at the mint, three hundred dollars. 

| For transportation of bullion from New York 

assay office to the United States Mint for coin- 

| age, five thousand dollars. 


it San Francisco, California. 


For salaries of superintendent, treasurer, assay- 
'er, melter and refiner, coiner, and six clerks, 
| thirty thousand five hundred dollars. 
For wages of workmen and adjusters, in addi- 
|| tion to estimated deductions from depositors, one 
|| hundred and three thousand ‘nine hundred and 
| twenty-eight dollars. 

For incidental and contingent expenses, includ- 
| ing wastage, forty thousand four hundred and 
thirty-three dollars. 


At New Orleans. 





| 
| For salaries of superintendent, treasurer, as- 
|| sayer, coiner, melter and refiner, and three clerks, 
|| eighteen thousand three hundred dollars. 
|| For wages of workmen, twenty-five thousand 
| dollars. 
|| For incidental and contingent expenses, includ- 
| ing wastage, twenty thousand dollars. 
| Assay Office, New York. 
|| Forsalaries of officers and clerks, ¢ewenty-four 
thousand nine hundred dollars. 

For wages of workmen, thirty-six thousand 
|| dollars. 
| At Charlotte, North Carolina. 

For salaries of superintendent, coiner, assayer, 

and clerk, six thousand dollars. 


For wages of workmen, three thousand five 
hundred dollars. 





GOVERNMENTS IN THE TERRITORIES. 
Territory of New Mexico. 


For salaries of governor, three judges, and sec- 
retary, nine thousand dollars. 

For contingent expenses of said Territory, one 
thousand dollars. 

For interpreter aui translator in the executive 
office, five hundred dollars. 

For compensation and mileage of the members 
of the Legislative Assembly, officers, clerks, and 
contingent expenses of the Assembly, ten thou- 
sand dollars. 

Territory of Utah. 

For salaries of governor, three judges, and sec- 
retary, twelve thousand dollars. 

For contingent expenses of said Territory, one 
thousand five hundred dollars. 

For compensation and mileage of the members 
of the Legislative Assembly, officers, clerks, and 
contingent expenses of the Assembly, twenty 
thousand dollars. 


Territory of Washington. 

For salaries of governor, three judges, and sec- 
retary, twelve thousand five honared Gotars. 

For contingent expenses of said Territory, one 
thousand five hundred dollars. 

For compensation and mileage of the members 
of the Legislative Assembly, officers, clerks, and 
contingent expenses of the Assembly, including 
the sum of three hundred and seventy-five dol- 


lars due for codifying the laws, twenty thousand 
doilars. 


Territory of Nebraska. 


For salaries of governor, thitee judges, and sec- 
| retary, ten thousand five hundred dollars. 


For contingent expenses of said ‘Territory, one 
| thousand dollars. 





For compensation and mileage of the members 
| of the Legislative Assembly, officers, clerks, and 
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thousand dollars. 


Territory of Kansas. 


retary, ten thousand five hundred dollars. 


thousand five hundred dollars. 

For contingent expenses, to reimburse Wilson 
Shannon, wile acting Governor of the Territory 
of Kansas, one hundred and fifty-six dollars. 

For compensation and mileage of the members 
of the Legislative Assembly, officers, clerks, and 
contingent expenses of the Assembly, twenty 
thousand dollars.- 

JUDICIARY. 

For salaries of the Chief Justice of the Supreme 
Court and eight associate justices, fifty-four thou- 
sand five hundred dollars. 

For salaries of the district judges, one hundred 
and fifteen thousand one ae and eighty-four 
dollars and six cents. 

lor salary of the circuit judge of California, six 
thousand dollars. 

for salaries of the chief justice of the District 


of the criminal court and the orphans’ court, fif- 
teen thousand seven hundred and fifty dollars. 


Office of the Altorney General. 


For salaries of the Attorney General, Assistant 
Attorney General, aud the clerks and messenger 


lars. 


Attorney General, one thousand seven hundred 
dollars. 


For purchase of law books, and necessary 


hundred dollars. 

Hor furniture for the office of the Attorney Gen- 
eral, three hundred dollars. 

For legal assistance and other necessary ex- 
penditures in the disposal of private land claims 
i California, ten thousand dollars. 


of California land claims, twenty thousand dol- 
lars. 
For salary of the reporter of the decisions of 


dollars. 

For compensation of the district attorneys, 
eleven thousand eight hundred and fifty dollars. 

lor compensation of the marshals, ten thousand 
four hundred dollars. 

For defrayitg the expenses of the Supreme, 
circuit, and district court{s} of the United States, 
including the Districtof Columbia; also, for jurors 


and sixty-two, and previous years; and likewise 
for defraying the expenses of suits in which the 
United States are concerned, and of prosecutions 
for offenses committed against the United States, 
and for the safe-keeping of prisoners, one million 
dollars. 

ANNUITIES AND GRANTS. 


eightcen hundred and twenty-one, four hundred 
dollars. 
INDEPENDENT TREASURY. 


For salaries of the assistant treasurers of the 
United States at New York, Boston, Charleston, 
and Saint Louis, sixteen thousand five hundred 
dollars, 


Mint at Philadelphia, of one thousand dollars, and 
of the treasurer of the branch mint at New Or- 
leans, of five hundred dollars, one thousand five 
hundred dollars. 


For salaries of the five additional clerks author- | 


ized by the acts of sixth August, eighteen hun- 
dred and forty-six, and paid under acts of twelfth 
August, eighteen hundred and forty-eight, third 
March, eighteen hundred and fifty-one, and third 
March, eighteen hundred and fifty-five, five thou- 
and seven hundred dollars, 

For salary of additioual clerk in office of assist- 
ant treasurer at Boston, one thousand two hun- 
dred dollars. 

For salaries of clerks, messengers, and watch- 


coniingent expenses of the Assembly, twenty 


For salaries of governor, three judges, and sec- | 


For contingent expenses of said Territory, one | 


of Columbia, the associate judges, and the judges | 


in his office, seventeen thousand five hundred dol- 


For contingent expenses of the office of the 


books for the office of the Attorney General, five || 


For special and other extraordinary expenses | 


the Supreme Court, one thousand three hundred || 


and witnesses, in aid of the funds arising from | 
fines, penalties, and forfeitures incurred in the | 
fiscal year ending June thirty, eighteen hundred | 


To Elizabeth C. Perry, per act second March, | 


For additional salaries of the treasurer of the | 


Laws of the United States. 


|} men in the office of the assistant treasurer at New 

York, thirteen thousand nine hundred dollars. 
lor salaries of nine supervising and fifty local 

inspectors, appointed under act thirtieth August, 

eighteen hundred and fifty-two, for the better pro- 

tection of the lives of passengers by steamboats, 

| with traveling and other expenses incurred by 

them, eighty thousand dollars. 


j 


the water-closets in the Capitol, four hundred and 
thirty-eight dollars. 

For compensation to the public gardener, one 
thousand four hundred and forty dollars. 

lor compensation of twenty-four laborers em- 
ployed in the public grounds and President’s gar- 
den, thirteen thousand two hundred dollars. 
| For compensation of the keeper of the western 
gate, Capitol square, eight hundred and seventy- 
six dollars. 
|| For compensation of two day watchmen em- 
| ployed in the Capitol square, one thousand two 
hundred dollars. 

For compensation of two night watchmen em- 
ployed atthe President’s House, one thousand 
|| two hundred dollars. 
| For compensation of the doorkeeper at the Pres- 
ident’s House, six hundred dollars. 

For compensation of one night watchman em- 
ployed for the better protection of the buildings 
lying south of the Capitol, and used as public 
stables and carpenters’ shops, six hundred dol- 
lars. 

For compensation of watchman employed on 
| reservation number two, six hundred dollars. 
|| For compensation of the assistant doorkeeper 
| at the President’s House, six hundred dollars. 
| For compensation of four draw-keepers at the 
Potomac bridge, and for fuel, oil, and lamps, three 
thousand two hundred and sixty-six dollars. 

For compensation of two draw-keepers at the 
| two bridges across the Eastern Branch of the Po- 
| tomac, and for fuel, oil,and lamps, one thousand 
one hundred and eighty dollars. 

For compensation of the Auxiliary Guard and 
|| one lieutenant, and for fuel, oil, and lamps, and 
for twenty policemen, thirty-two thousand four 
hundred dollars. 

For furnace-keeper at the President’s House, 
six hundred dollars. 

_ For refurnishing the President’s House, to be 

‘| expended under the direction of the President, in 
| addition to the preceeds of the sale of such of the 

| furniture and equipage as may be decayed and 

|| unfit for use, twenty thousand dollars. 

(| For introducing the Potomac water into the 

| President’s House, four thousand four hundred 
| and twenty dollars. 


Expenses of the Collection of the Revenue from 
Lands. 

To meet the expenses of collecting the reve- 
nue from the sale of public lands in the 
several States and Territories: 
|| For salaries and commissions of registers of 

land officers, and receivers of public moneys, two 
(| hundred and thirty-four thousand seven hundred 
} dollars. 
|| For expenses of depositing public moneys by 
|| receivers of public moneys, twenty-eight thou- 
|} sand six hundred dollars. 
|| For incidental expenses of the several land 
| offices, twenty-five thousand dollars. 
| 
| 











PENITENTIARY. 


For compensation of the warden, clerk, physi- 
| clan, pe ware assistant keepers, guards, and 
|| matron of the penitentiary of the District of Co- 

lumbia, thirteen thousand six hundred and forty 
| dollars. 

For compensation of three inspectors of said 
penitentiary, seven hundred and fifty dollars. 
| For the support and maintenance of said peni- 
tentiary, eight thousand four hundred and sev- 
enty-six dollars and twenty-five cents. 

Sec. 2. .dnd be it further enacted, That there is 
|| hereby further appropriated, in like manner, to 
i pay arrears due authors and artists of the explor- 
‘| ing expedition, in pursuance of the act of August 
| twenty-sixth, eighteen hundred and forty-two, 
| eleven thousand and thirty-six dollars and twen- 
|| ty-six cents. 
| Sec. 3. .dnd be it further enacted, That the pro- 
|| visions of the fifth section of chapter ninety-seven 


j 


| 


lor compensation to the laborer in charge of 
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Arprovep, February 20, 1861. 


eighteen hundred and fifty-three, requirin 
| Secretary of the Treasury to limit the 
refining at the Mint, whenever priv 
ments shall be capable of refining 
be extended to the several branche 





ventions between the United States and the 
Republics of New Granada and Costa Rica. 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Repre- 
sentatives of the United States of America in Con 
assembled, That the President of the United States 
by and with the advice and consent of the Senate. 
shall appoint a commissioner whose duty it shall 
be, conjointly with a commissioner appointed by 

+ ‘ - AT ~ . ; 

| the Government of New Granada, to investigate 

adjust, and determine the amount of the claims 
of citizens of the United States against the Goy- 
ernment of New Granada, pursuant to the terms 
of a convention signed at Washington on the 
tenth of September, eighteen hundred and fifty - 
seven. 

Sec. 2. And be it further enacted, That the Presi- 
dent of the United States, by and with the advice 
and consent of the Senate, shall appoint a secre- 
tary to said commissioner in behalf of the United 
States, versed in the English and Spanish lan- 
| guages, and the said board is hereby authorized 
| to appoint a clerk. 
| Sec. 3. And be it further enacted, That the com- 
| pensation of the respective officers, for whose ap- 
| pointment provision is made by this act, shall be 
|} as follows: to the commissioner, in full for his 
| services, two thousand five hundred dollars; to 
| the secretary and interpreter, in full for his ser- 
| vices, the sum of two thousand dollars; and the 

President of the United States shall be, and heis 
hereby, authorized to make such provision for 


gress 


| 
| 
Cuapr. XLV.—An Act to carry into effect Con. 
| 


the contingent expenses of the said commission 
on the part of the United States as shall to him 
appear reasonable and proper. 

Sec. 4. And be it further enacted, That the said 
commissioner on the part of the United States, in 

| conjunction with the commissioner on the part of 
New Granada, shall be, and he is hereby, atthor- 
ized to make all needful rules and regulations for 
conducting the business of their said commission; 
such rules and regulations not contravening the 
Constitution of the United States, the provisions 
of this act, or the provisions of the said conven- 
tion. 

Sec. 5. And be it further enacted, That the Sec- 
retary of State is hereby authorized and required 
to transmit to the said commissioner such papers 

| or records relating to the said commission as he 
may deem proper, or as may be called for by the 
said commissioners, and atthe termination of the 
commission, all the records, documents, and all 
other papers which have been brought before the 
commissioners, or which may be in possession 
of their secretary, shall be deposited in the De- 
partment of State: Provided, That this section 
shall not be so construed as to prevent the com- 
missioner on the part of New Granada from de- 
positing in the said Department certified copies or 
duplicates of papers filed on behalf of his Govern- 
ment instead of originals. 

Sec. 6. And be it further enacted, That upon 
suggestion by any claimant that a witness whose 
testimony may be deemed important to him re- 
fuses or is unwilling to testify in regard to his 
claim, it shall be competent for said board of 
commissioners to issue a commission to some 
suitable person to take the testimony of such wit- 
ness, and such witness may be compelled to ap- 
pear and testify before such commissioners in the 
same manner as is now provided by law in the 
case of commissions issued from the courts of the 
United States. 

Sec. 7. And be it further enacted, That all ac- 
knowledgment of indebtedness on the part of the 
Government of New Granada to claimants, cit- 
zens of the United States, being established by 
the award of the board of commissioners, shall 

be delivered to the Government of the United 
States, and made payable thereto; and the United 
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States shall thereupon assume and pay to such 
claimants, at the Teuanes; upon the certificate 
of the board of commissioners, whatsoever sums 
of money shall have been severally awarded 
them, the Government of the United States be- 
coming thereby the creditor of the Government 
of New Granada, for the aggregate of all sums so 
assumed and paid, and entitled to receive to that 
extent the payment stipulated and guarantied 
under the third article of the convention referred 
to in the first section of this act. 


Sec. 8. dnd be it further enacted, That for the | 


compensation of the officers authorized by the third 


sioner on the part of the United States, and for the 
compensationand expenses of the umpire under the 
said convention, which is required to be defrayed 


by the United States, and likewise to pay the | 
awards which may be made, according to the pro- | 


visions of the seventh section of this act, such 


appropriated, out of any money in the Treasury 
not pe, Sea appropriated. 

Sec. 9. And be it further enacted, That the Pres- 
ident of the United States, by and with the advice 
and consent of the Senate, shall appoint a com- 
missioner, whose duty it shall be, conjointly with 
a commissioner appointed by the Government of 
Costa Rica, to investigate, adjust, and determine 
the amount of the claims of citizens of the United 
States against the Government of Costa Rica, pur- 
suant to the terms of a convention signed at San 
Jose, on the second day of July, eighteen hun- 
dred and sixty. 


Sec. 10. dnd be it further enacted, That the com- 


pensation of the commissioner, for whose appoint- 
ment provision is made by this act, shall be, in 
full for his services, two thousand five hundred 
dollars; and the President of the United States 


shall be and he is hereby authorized to make such | 


provision for the contingent expenses of the said 
commission on the part of the United States as 
shall to him appear reasonable and proper. 

Sec. 11. And be it further enacted, That the said 
commissioner on the part of the United States, in 
conjunction with the commissioner on the part of 
Costa Rica, shall be and he is hereby authorized 
to make all needful rules and regulations for con- 
ducting the business of their said commission; 
such rules and regulations not contravening the 
Constitution of the United States, the provisions 
of this act, or the provisions of the said conven- 
tion. 

Sec. 12. 4nd be it further enacted, That the Sec- 
retary of State is hereby authorized and required 
to transmit to the said commissioner such papers 
or records relating to the said commission as he 


may deem proper, or as may be called for by the | 


said commissioners, and at the termination of the 
commission, all the records, documents, and all 
other papers which have been brought before the 


| incidental expenses, three hundred and twenty- | 


commissioners, or which may be in possession of | 


their secretary, shall be deposited in the Depart- 
ment of State: Provided, That this section shall 
nut be soconstrued as to prevent the commissioner 
on the part of Costa Rica from depositing in the 
said Department certified copies or duplicates of 


papers filed on behalf of his Government, instead || 


of originals. 

Sec. 13. And be it further enacted, That upon 
suggestion by any claimant that a witness whose 
tesumony may be deemed important to him re- 
fuses or is unwilling to testify in regard to his 


missioners to issue a commission to some suitable 


person to take the testimony of such witness, and | 


such witness may be compelled to appear and tes- 
tify before such commissioners in the same man- 
ber as 1s now provided by law in the case of com- 


missions issued from the courts of the United 
States. 


Sec. 14. And be it further enacted, That for the | 


compensation of the commission authorized by 


the tenth section, and the contingent expenses of | 


the commission on the part of the United States, 
and for the compensation and expenses of the 
umpire under the said convention, which are re- 
quired to be defrayed by the United States, such 
sums as may be necessary be and they hereby are 
appropriated out of any money in the Treasury 
not otherwise a pecweanied: 
Approvep, February 20, 1861. 
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Cuar. XLIX.—An Act making Appropriations | 


Laws of the United States. 


for the Naval Service for the year ending the thir- 

tieth of June, cighteen hundred and sixty-two. 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House ef Repre- 
sentatives of the Uniled States of America in Congress 
assembled, That the following sums be aud they 
are hereby appropriated, to be paid out of any 
money in the ‘Treasury not otherwise appropri- 


GRESSIONAL GLOBE. 


ated, for the year ending the thirtieth of June, | 


eighteen hundred and sixty-two. 
For pay of commission, warrant, and petty 
officers and seamen, including the engineer corps 


| of the Navy, four million four hundred and thir- | 
section,and the contingentexpenses of the commis- | 


ty-cight thousand five hundred and seventy-seven | 
' dollars. 


For provisions for commission, warrant, and 
petty officers and seamen, including engineers and 


marines attached to vesseis for sea service, one | 


million forty-two thousand eight hundred and 


| fifty dollars. 
sums as may be necessary be and they hereby are || 


lor surgeons’ necessaries and appliances for 
the sick and hurt of the Navy, including the engi- 
neer and marine corps, thirty-five thousand five 
hundred and fifty dollars, 


For the repair and equipment of vessels of the | 


Navy, two million five hundred and eighty thou- 


sand dollars: Provided, That not more than three | 
thousand dollars shall hereafter be expended at 


any navy-yard in repairing the hull and spars of 


any vessel until the necessity and expediency of || 


such repair, and the probable cost thereof, be as- 
certained and reported to the Navy Department 
by an examining board, to be composed of one 
captain or commanded in the Navy, to be ap- 
pointed by the Secretary of the Navy, the naval 


constructor of the yard where any vessel may be | 
ordered for repairs, and two master-workmen of || 0 
|| stores, flags, drums, fifes, and other instruments, 


such yard, or one master-workman and an engi- 
neer of the Navy, according to the nature of the 
repairs to be made; said master-workman or en- 
gineer to be designated by the head of the Bureau 
of Construction and Repairs; and not more than 
one thousand dollars shall be expended in repairs 
on the sails and rigging of any vessel until the 


expediency and necessity of such repairs and the | 
estimated cost thereof have been ascertained and | 
reported to the Navy Department by an examin- | 


ing board, to be composed of one naval officer, 
appointed by the Secretary of the Navy, and the 
master rigger and the master sailmaker of the 


/ yard where such vessel may be ordered. 


For fuel for the Navy, to be purchased in the 
mode prescribed by law for other materials, and 


for the transportation thereof, five hundred and | 


forty thousand dollars. 
For the purchase of hemp and other materials 
for the Navy, three hundred thousand dollars. 
For ordnance and ordnance stores, including 


seven thousand five hundred dollars: 
For contingent expenses that may accrue for 
the following purposes, viz: freight and trans- 


| portation, printing and stationery, advertising in 
_ newspapers, books, maps, models, and drawings, 


purchase and repair of fire-enginesand machinery, 
repairs of and attending to steam-engines in navy- 
yards, purchase and maintenance of horses and 
oxen, and driving teams, carts, timber wheels, 
and the purchase and repairs of workmen’s tools, 


postage of public letters, fuel, oil, and candles for 


| navy-yards and shore stations, pay of watchmen 
and incidental labor not chargeable to any other 


es 0} t | appropriation, transportation to and labor attend- 
claim, it shall be competent for said board of com- |) j 


ing the delivery of provisions and stores on for- 
eign stations, wharfage, dockage, and rent, trav- 


eling expenses of officers and others under orders, || 


funeral expenses, store and office rent, fuel, com- 
missions and pay of clerks to navy agents and 
storekeepers, flags, awnings, and packing boxes, 
premiums, and other expenses of recruiting, ap- 





prehending deserters, per diem pay to persons | 


attending courts martial, courts of inquiry, and | 


other services authorized by law, pay to juage 
advocates, pilotage and towage of vessels, and 
assistance to vessels in distress, and for bills of 


| health and quarantine expenses of vessels of the 


United States Navy in foreign ports, eight hun- 
dred and ninety-nine thousand dollars: Provided, 
That the expenditures under the foregoing appro- 
priations shal! be so accounted for as to slhiow the 
disbursements by each bureau under each respect- 
ive appropriation. 


j 
j 
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For the purchase of the right to use in the Navy, 
if in the opinion of the Secretary of the Navy it 
shall be deemed expedient, Davidson's boat low- 
ering, attaching, and detaching apparatus, a sum 
not exceeding ten thousand dollars. 

For the purchase of the right to use by the Uni- 
ted Suites, Rrseke ‘s deep-sea sounding apparatus, 
five thousand dollars. 

For the balance of the expenses of the survey 
of the Isthmus of Chiriquit, one thousand six 
hundred and thirty-seven dollars and eighty-one 
cents, 

For the purchase of the right to use in the Uni- 
ted States Navy, on steamships and propellers, in 
| navy-yards, or otherwise, whenever the Govern- 
ment of the United States may choose to use the 
same, Sargeant’s steam-engine governors, ten 
thousand dollars: Provided, The Secretary of the 
Navy shall consider it expedient. 


MARINE CORPS. 


For pay of officers, non-commissioned officers, 
musicians, privates, clerks, messengers, stewards, 
and servants, for rations and clothing for servants 

g ’ 
additional rations for five years’ service, for un- 
drawn clothing and rations, bounties for reénlist- 
ments, four hundred and twenty-five thousand 
two hundred and seventy-eight dollars and eighty 
cents. 

For Denrauent> seventy-one thousand seven 
| hundred and fifty-nine dollars. 

For clothing, eighty-one thousand six hundred 
and ninety dollars. 

For fuel, twenty-two thousand three hundred 
and forty-two dollars and twenty-five cents, 

For military stores, viz: pay of armorers, re- 

J ’ ’ 
pair of arms, purchase of accouterments, ordnance 


twelve thousand dollars. 

For transportation of officers and troops, and 
| expenses of recruiting, fourteen thousand dollars. 

lor repuirs of barracks, and rent of offices 
where there are no public buildings for that pur- 
| pose, eight thousand dollars. 

For contingencies, viz: freight, ferriage, toll, 
carriage, wharfage, purchase and repair of boats, 
compensation of judge advocates, per diem for 
attending courts-martial, courts of inquiry, and 
for constant labor, house rent in lieu of quarters, 
burial of deceased marines, printing, stationery, 
postage, telegraphing, apprehension of deserters, 
oil, candles, gas, repair of gas and water fixtures, 
water rent, forage, straw, barrack furniture, fur- 
niture for officers’ quarters, bed sacks, spades, 
shovels, axes, picks, carpenters’ tools, keep of a 
horse for the messenger, pay of matron, washer- 
woman, and porter at the hospital headquarters, 
repairs to fire-engine, purchase and repair of en- 
gine hose, purchase of lumber for benches, mess 
tables, bunks, repairs to public carry-all, purchase 
and repair of harness, galleys and cooking stoves 
for mess rooms, stoves where there are no grates, 
gravel for parade grounds, repairs of pumps, fur- 
niture for staff and commanding officers’ offices, 
brushes, brooms, buckets, paving, and for other 
Eee) thirty-two thousand five hundred dol- 
ars 








NAVY-YARDS. 
Portsmouth, New Hampshire. 

For repairs of all kinds, twenty thousand dol- 

lars. 
Boston. 

For machinery for machine shop, twenty thou- 
sand dollars. 

For repairs of marine barracks at Charlestown, 


Massachusetts, nineteen thousand four hundred 
and fifty-six dollars. 


For repairs of all kinds, forty thousand dollars, 


New York. 


For boilers for new hoiler-house, sixteen thou- 
sand two hundred and twenty-five dollars. 

For boilers for machine shop, twelve thousand 
five hundred dollars. 

For machinery for smithery and saw-mill, eight 
| thousand five hundred dollars. 


For repairs of all kinds, thirty thousand dol- 
lars. 


Philadelphia. 


| For repairs of all kinds, twelve thousand and 
| forty-three dollars. 
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Washington. 
For repairs of all kinds, twenty thousand dol- 
lars. 
lor wall on west side of yard, five hundred and 
forty feet long, thirteen thousand four hundred 
and cighty-e ight dollars. 


Norfolk. 


For completing timber shed number seventeen, 
nine thousand eight hundred and eighty-eight 
dollars. 

lor completing spar shed, twelve thousand dol- 
lars. 

lor repairs of all kinds, twenty thousand dol- 
lar we 

lor amount due to contractors for provision 
store, and to complete the same, thirty-six thou- 
sand one hundred and sixty-eight dollars. 


Mare Island. 


lor completing machine shop, fifty thousand 
dollars. 


Laws of the United Se 





For } preparing for publication the American 
Nautical Imanac, twenty-five thousand eight 
hundred and eighty dollars. 

For the completion of the charts of the survey 
of the La Plata, six thousand dollars. 

For reducing ‘and preparing for printing and en- 


graving, under direction of Captain Cadwallader 


inggold, subject to the control of the Secretary 
of the Navy of the United States, copies of the 
charts of all surveys and reconnoissances made 
by him while in command of the North Pacific 


| Surveying Expedition, and of the ‘* Coral Archi- 


pelago,’’ and the approaches thereto, together 


with sailing directions, reports, hydrographic, 


| and other results, and observations explanatory 
_of the voyage, calculated to lessen the dangers 


For completing smithery, fifteen thousand dol- | 


lars. 


‘or completing coopers’ shop, ten thousand | 


dollars. 


‘or repairs of all kinds, twenty thousand dol- || 


lars. 
Sackett’s Harbor. 


"or repairs of all kinds, one thousand dollars. 
HOSPITALS. 
Boston. 


For repairs of all kinds, two thousand five hun- | 
dred dollars. 
New York. 
For repairs of hospital buildings, laboratory, 


and apparatus, two thousand one hundred dol- | 


lars. 
Naval Asylum, Philadelphia. 

For furniture and repairs, house cleaning and | 
whitewashin: g, ve pair 3 to furnace 8, grates, and | 
ranges, gas and water rent,and for repairs of ali 
kinds, four thousand three hundred dollars. 

For support of beneficiaries at the asylum, 
twenty-seven thousand dollars. 

Washington. 
For repairs of all kinds, one thousand dollars. 
Norfolk. 

For general repairs at hospital, eight thousand 
dollars. 

MAGAZINES. 


For the construction and completion of works, | 


and for the current repairs at the several naval 
magazines: 
Boston. 
For repairs of all kinds, and building a powder 
boat, five thousand four hundred dollars. 


Washington. 


For repairing and improving ordnance building, 
six thousand dollars. 


Norfolk. : 


For shot-beds and gun-skids, additional store 
at magazine, and for repairs of all kinds, twelve 
thousand five hundred dollars. 

For pay of superintendents, naval construct- 
ors, and all the civil establishments at the several 
navy-yards and stations, one hundred and forty- 
eight thousand one hundred and four dollars. 

“or the purchase of nautical instruments for 
the use of the Navy; for repairs of the same, and 
also of astronomical instruments; and for the pur- 
chase of nautical books, maps, ‘and charts, and 
for backing and binding the same, twenty thou- 
sand dollars. 

For models, drawings, and copying; for post- 
age, freight, ‘and transportation; for keepin 
grounds in order; for fuel and lights, and for al 
other contingent expenses; and fo or the wages of 
persons employed at the United States Naval 
Observatory and H ydrographical Office, viz: one 
instrument maker, two watchmen, and one por- 
ter, nine thousand dollars. 

For the erection and repairs of buildings, im- 
provement and preservaticn of the grounds, and 
for contingencies at the United States Naval 
Academy, 1 forty-nine thousand five hundred and 
sixty-seven delete and twenty-five cents. 


and facilitate intercourse with the eastern seas, 


| China, and Japan, in accordance with the esti- 
| mates of Captain Ringgold, seven thousand seven 


hundred dollars: Provided, That no publication 
shall be made under and by virtue hereof, except 
the same be the result of actual surveys, recon- 
noissances, and observations, made by Captain 
Ringgold, or under his personal direction and 
supervision. 

Por completing the publication of the charts of 
the exploration of the North Pacific, China seas, 
and Behring’s straits, eleven thousand six hun- 
dred and seventy-two dollars. 

Sec. 2. And be it further enacted, That the pay- 
ments heretofore made to the clerks of yards and 
the commandants’ clerks at the navy-yards of 
Kittery and Philade ‘Iphia, under appropriations 


_made by Congress for that purpose, at the rate of 


| 
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twelve hundred dollars per annum, are hereby 
allowed and confirmed. 

Sec. 3. And be it further enacted, Thatthe Pres- 
ident of the United States is hereby authorized to 
| place on a retired list any medical officer of the 
Navy who is now or may hereafter be proved to 
| be permanently incapable, from physical or men- 
tal infirmity, of further service at sea; and that 
| the pay of officers so retired shall be the leave of 
| absence pay of their respective grades as it existed 
prior to the passage of the act of Congress to reg- 
ulate the pay of the Navy, approved June one, 
eighteen hundred and sixty. 

‘Sec. 4. And be it further enacted, That all va- 
cancies in the medical corps of the Navy caused 
by the foregoing section shall be filled in accord- 
ance with established usage: Provided, The num- 
ber of medical officers on the active list shall not 
exceed the number authorized by existing laws. 

Sec. 5. And be it further enacted, That the third 
section of the act entitled ** An act making ap- 
propriations for the legislative, executive, and 
Judicial expenses of the ‘Government for the year 
ending the thirtieth of June, eighteen hundred 
and sixty-one,’’ approved June twenty-three, 


eighteen hundred and sixty, be, and the same is 


hereby, repealed, except so far as the said section 


| prohibits the purchase of patented firearms, as to 


which the said section shall still be in force. 

Sec. 6. And be it further enacted, That the com- 
pensation of the superintendent of the naval astro- 
nomical expedition to Chili shall be that provided 
by the act of March third, eighteen hundred and 
fifty-one, entitled ** Anact making appropriations 
for the year ending the thirticth of June, eighteen 
wanted and fifty - -two,’’ from the seventeenth 
September, eighteen hundred and fifty-five, and 
that the amount necessary to pay the same be, 
and is hereby, appropriated out of any money in 
the Treasury not otherwise appropriated. 

Sec. 7. And be it further enacted, That all ap- 
propriations now or hereafter made for the prep- 
aration or publication of foreign hydrographic 
surveys shall only be applicable to their object 
upon the approval by the Secretary of the Navy, 
after a report from three competent naval officers, 
to the effect that the original data for proposed 
charts are such as to justify their publication; and 
it is hereby made the duty of the Secretary of the 
Navy to order a board of three naval officers to 
examine and report upon the said data before he 
shall approve of any application of money to the 
preparation or puabiccation of said charts or hydro- 
graphic results. 

Sec. 8. And be it further enacted, That the pay 
of first clerks to commandants at all the navy- 

ards shall be at the rate of twelve hundred dol- 
ars per annum, except that at [the] California 
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navy-yard, which shall be at the rate of fiftes 
hundred dollars per annum: that the laws Q , 
proved twenty-second April, eighteen hundr. d 
| and fifty-four, fourth August, eighteen hundred 
| and fifty-four, third of March, eighteen hundred 
and fifty-five, and twelfth of June, eighteen hun. 
dred and fifty-eight, increasing the pay of clerks 
and others eat er cent. at the Washinetoy 
navy-yard, be, and the same are here ‘by, repealed. 

Sec. 9. nd be it further enacted, That the Sec. 
retary of the Navy be, and he is hereb » Author. 
ized, to cause to be constructed for the United 
States Navy, at as early a day as racticable, 
having due regard to eheiency and economy, 
seven “steam screw sloops-of-war, of the second 
class, as vessels are rated in the Navy, with ful! 
steam power, whose greatest draft of water shall 
not exceed fourteen feet, which sloops shall com- 
bine the heaviest armament and greatest speed 
compatible with their character and tonnage; and, 
for the purpose above specified, the sum of twelye 
hundred thousand dollars be, and the same is 
hereby, appropriated, out of any money in the 
Treasury not otherwise appropriated, to be ex- 
pended under the direction of the Secretary of the 
Navy. 

Sec. 10. And be it further enacted, That so much 
of an act entitled ** An act making appropriations 
for the naval service for the year “ending the thir- 
tieth of June, eighteen hundred and filty- -five,” 
approved August fifth, eighteen hundred and fifty- 
four, as requires the navy agentat San Francisco 
to discharge the duties of purser as well as of 
navy agent, be, and the same is hereby, repealed. 

Approven, February 21, 1861. 


a 


Cnuar. LVI.—An Act to refund to the Territory 
of Utah the expenses incurred in suppressing 
Indian hostilities in the year eighteen hundred 
and fifty-three. 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Repve- 
sentatives of the United States of America in Congress 
assembled, That there shall be allowed and paid 
to the Territory of Utah, out of any money in the 
Treasury not otherwise appropriated, the sum of 
fifty-three thousand five hundred and twelve dol- 
lars and twenty cents, to reimburse said Territory 
for expenses incurred in suppressing Indian hos- 
tilities in said Territory in the year one thousand 
eight hundred and fifty-three, being the amount 
so expended, less the excess paid to officers and 
soldiers by said Territory, over the rates allowed 
to the United States troops serving on the Pacific 
coast in the same year. 

Approvep, February 27, 1861. 





Cuap. LVII.—An Act establishing certain Post 
Routes. 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Repre- 
sentatives of the United States of America in Congress 
assembled, That the following be established as 
post roads: 

ALABAMA. 


From Louisville, Barbour county, to Indigo 
Head, Coffee county. 

From Andalusia, via William Davis’s, Helton’s 
Cross Roads, and John Carey’s, to William F. 
Seglar’s. 

From William Wills, Covington county, to 
Thomas Baggett’s, in Florida. 

From Harpersville to Elliott’s, in Cahaba 
valley. 

From Burleson, via Frémont, to Smithville, Mis- 
sissippi. 

- From the Limekiln on the Alabama and Ten- 
nessee river railroad, via Campbell’s Home, to 
Mullen’s, in Shelby county. 

From Pushmataha to Meridian, Mississippi, 
on the Mobile and Ohio railroad. 

From Centreville, via Six Mile, to Oakville. 

From Wedowie, via Jordan’s Store, Arbacoo- 
chie, Cane Land, Corn Grove, to White Plains. 

From Oleander to Warrenton, in Marshall 
county. 

From Tuscaloosa, via Six Mile, to the Cen- 
treville Depot. 

ARKANSAS. 

From Searcy to Clarksville. 

From Lewisburg to Clinton. 

From West Point to the mouth of Little Red 
river. 
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Smith’s and Western Saratoga, to Jonesboro’, in 
Union county. 

From Murphysboro’, via the Bluff road, to Lib- 
erty, in Randolph county. 

From Gardner Station, on the Alton and St. | 
Louis railroad, to ‘Tonica Station, on the Illinois 
Central railroad. 

From Mount Erie, Wayne county, to Clay 
City, Clay county. 

From Carbondale,via Urbane, J. A.Williams’s, 
and Caleb) Lyrely’s, to Jackson, Missouri. 

From Duquoin, Perry county, via Vergennes 
and Ava, to Chester. 

From Newton, in Jasper county, via Elliotts- 
town, to Mason, Effingham county. 

From Mount Vernon to Xenia. 

From Quincy, Adams county, via Millville, 
Kinderhook, Roekport, Atlas, Pleasant Vale, 
Pleasant Elill, Bayville, Fairview, and Ham- 
burgh, to Hardin, in Calhoun county; and retarn- 
ing, shall pass ufp the bottom lands of the Illinois 
river to Shafer’s Store, thence to Vedder, New- 
port, Hlarpole’s School House, Bayville, and back | 
on the same route to Quincy. 

From Hardin, via News, Fielding, Jerseyville, 
and Fidelity, to Shipman, in Macoupin county. 

From Wallingford, via Five Mile Grove, to 
Joliet. i 

From Georgetown, via Indianola, Palermo, 
(Hickory Grove,) Newman, and Camargo, to 
Tuscola. 

From Mateno, via Yellow Head Grove, to 
Sherburnville. 

From Manchester, in Green county, via Win- 
chester and Oxville, to Naples, in Scott county. 

From Hickory Hill to Xenia. 

From Prairie City, via Arlowe, Burnsville, 
Job’s Creek, and Mustean’s Grove, to La Harpe. 


- 


From Belleville to Coloma, a station on the || 


Central railway, Washington county. 

From Galva, Henry county, via Bishop Hill, 
to Cambridge. 

From Macomb, McDonough county, via John- 
son, Table Grove, lpavia, Vermont, and Astoria, 
to Bardstown, in the county of Cass. 

Frem Indianola to Catlin. 

From Duquoin, Perry county, via Forest Hill, 
Willis Grove, and Denmark, to Steel’s Mills, 
Randolph county. 

From Benton, via Aiken, Lane’s‘Cross Roads, 
and Griswold, to New Haven, Illinois. 

From Jordan Post Office, Vermillion county, 
Illinois, to Marshfield, Warren county, Indiana. 

Krom Bushnell, via Marietta, Table Grove, 
Vermont, Astoria, Browning, and Frederick, to 
Beardstown. 





INDIANA. F 


From Chili, via Wheatville, to Gilead. 
From Ross Station (on the Michigan Central | 
railroad cut-off) to Merrillville, Lake county. — | 





Chicago railroad,) via Knox, in Stark county, to 
San Pierre, on the Louisville, New Albany, and 
Chicago railroad. 

From Mooney, via Woodville P. O., to Me- 
dora. 

From Bourbon, Marshall county, (on the Fort 


| 
From Grovertown, (on the Fort Wayne and |) 


Wayne and Chicago railroad,) via Tippecanoe- || 
-town, Yellow Creek, Sevastopol, Akron, Gilead, | 


Wheatville, and Chili, to Peru, on the Wabash 
Valley railroad. 

From Greensburgh, via Kingston, Spring Hill, 
and Clarksburgh, to Metamora. 

From Newport, via Quaker Point, to Bonwell, 
in Ilinois. 

From Hobbieville, Green county, via Bloom- 
field and Linton, to Sullivan, Sullivan county. 

From Dyer Station, Lake county, via St. John’s 
and Brunswick, to Outlet. 

From Bridgeport, Perry county, to Ferdinand, 
Dubois county. 

From the county seat of Newton county, via 
White’s Grove, to Morocco. 

From Brownstown, via Mooney, to Blooming- 
ton. 

From Fort Ritner, via Leesville, to Heltonville. 

From Crown Point to Dyer Station. 

From Alvarado to Hamilton. 

From Aurora to Rising Sun, (by land. 

From Monrovia, via Centre Valley and Belic- 
ville, to Cartersburg. I 


From Marien, Williamson county, via M. F. || 





Laws of the United States. 
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IOWA. 
From Forrest City, Winnebago county, via 
gristol, and W. H. Russel’s, Worth county, and 
Stephen’s Corners, on the Minnesota line, to 
Otranto, in Mitchell county, 
From Des Moines, via Winterset, Madison 


county, Afton, Union county, and Bedford, Tay- | 


ler county, lowa, and Mound City, Holt county, 


Missouri, to White Cloud, Kansas. 

From Oskaloosa to Mentezuma. 

From Montezuma, via Blue Point, to Lynn- 
ville, in Jasper county. 

From Oskaloosa, via Flint, Granville, Lynn- 


ville, and Sugar Creek, to Grinnell, Poweshiek | 


county. 

From Cedar Bluffs to Mechanicsville 

From Leoni, Butler county, via Boyland’s 
| Grove, Union Ridge, Hampton, County Seat, 

Franklin county, and Maysville, to Lowa Falls, 

Hardin county. 

From Shell Rock Falls, via Plymouth, North- 
| wood, Shell Rock City, and Saint Nicholas, to 
Albert Lee, Freeborn county, Minnesota. 

From Wyoming, Jones county, to Louden, 
Cedar county, on the Chicago, lowa, and Ne- 
braska railroad, crossing the Wapsapinicon river 
at Oxford City. 


KANSAS. 


From Merrimac to Eaton City, on the Repub- 
lican river. 

From Palermo te Kennekuk. 

From Kennekuk to Louisville. 

From Cottonwood Falls to Beach Valley. 

From Cottonwood Falls, via Diamond Springs, 
_ to Junction City. 

From Chelsea to Diamond Springs. 

From Raysville (Osage post office,) via Day- 
ton, Turkey Creek, and Rockford, to Pawnee 
City. 

From Leavenworth, via Pratt’s Mission, Mon- 
ticello, Olathe, Spring Hill, Paolo, Paris, Mone- 
ka, Mound City, Mapleton, and Dogtown, to 
Marmaton, in Bourbon county. 

From Marysville, Marshall county, via Cot- 
tonwood Trading Post, to Washington, Wash- 
ington county. 

From Humboldt, Allen county, via Osage City, 
Catholic Mission, Free Point, and Saint John, to 
Fort Gibson. 

From Carlyle, Allen county, via Geneva, to 
Neosho Falls, Woodson county. 

From Ohio City, Franklin county, via Central 
City, to Neosho Falls. 

Irom Paoli, Lykins county, via Niami Vil- 
lage, New Lancaster, and Rockville, to West 
Point, Bates county, Missouri. 

From Topeka, via Burlingame, to Forest Hill. 

From Atchison, via Saint Nicholas, Winches- 
| ter, and Oskaloosa, to Lawrence. 
| From Atchison, via Lancaster, America, Irving 
| City, and Blue River, to Clifton, in Clay county. 

From Lawrence to Salina, via Big Springs, 
Shields, and Brownsville. 

' From Burlington, via Woodson Center, Nica- 

/raugua, Verdigris, and Salem, on the Arkansas 

| river, to Sherman, Texas. 

| From Ossawatamie, via Jackson, Centreville, 
and Oakwood, in Linn county, to Xenia, Bour- 


| 
| bon county. 
' From Lawrence, via Minneola and Sac and 
| Fox Agency, to Burlington. 
| From Leavenworth City, via Platte City, Mis- 
| souri, to Cameron, Missouri. 

From Fort Riley, via Batchelder, to Gatesville. 
| From Leroy, Coffee county, to Neosho Falls, 
| Woodson county. 














| From Atchison to Holton, in Jackson county. | 


From Atchison, via Lancaster, Monrovia, Mor- 
| gota, Eureka, America, and Clear Creek, to Mer- 
| rimac. 
| From Junction City, to Denver City, via 

Smokey Hill, Pork of Kansas river. 

From Fort Scott, via Cow Creek, Mr. Bax- 
ter’s, Hudson’s, Z. Daniel’s, Sulphur Springs, 
Lapdrum’s, John Alberty’s, Pryar’s Creek, Dun- 
can’s, Brady’s Ferry, Arkansas river, N. Fork, 
Town Creek Nation, Gary’s, and Boggy Depot, 
to Preston, Texas. 

From Denver City to Mountain City. 

From Colorado City, via Tarryall, to Breck- 
enridge. F 
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From Missouri City to Breckenridee. via &... 
ish Bar and Idaho. P 5° vin Span. 

From Mountain City to Boulder. 

From the Sac and Fox Agency to Burlingtoy 

From Humboldt, via Catholic Mission aa 
McGee City, to Grand Falls, Newton county 
Missouri. yy 

From Mapleton, via Magnolia and Vernon 
Allen county, to Humboldt. 

From Ellwood to Marysville. 

From Colorado City to Diamond Springs, 5) 
the Independence and Santa Fé route. . 

a Vermillion City, via Irving, to Eatons. 
ville. 

From Fort Smith, in Arkansaw, via Fort Gib. 
son, to Pawnee Fork, Kansas. 

From Colorado City to Pawnee Fork. 

From Cottonwood Springs, in Nebraska Ter. 
ritory, to Denver City. 

From Woodson Centre, Woodson county 
Kansas, via Mantaw, Allen county, Littletown, 
Lebeete, in Dorr county, Quapaw Agency, in the 
Quapaw Nation, to Neosho, in Newton county 
Missouri. ‘ 

From Topeka, via Springfield, to Council 


yin 


| Grove. 


From Council Grove to Cottonwood Falls, 

From Cottonwood Falls, via Bazaar, to Chel- 
sea. 

From Marysville, via Merrimac, St. George, 
and Waubonsa, to Wilmington. 

From Leavenworth, via De Soto, to Ossawat- 
omie. 

From Mapleton, Bourbon county, via Magno. 
lia and Vernon, to Humboldt, Allen county. 

From Colorado City to Pawnee Fork. 

From Kansas to Fort Riley. 

From Atchison to Topeka. 

From Atchison to Fort Kearny. 

From Pawnee Fork, via Fort 
on the Arkansas river. 

From Pueblo to Colorado City. 

From Pueblo up the Arkansas river, via Can- 
non City, Kellar’s Bar, California Gulch, and 
Georgia Gulch, to Breckenridge. 

From Ohio City, via Cresco, to Le Roy. 

From Tanqua to California Gulch, on the Ark- 
apsas. 


ise, to Pueblo, 


KENTUCKY. 

From Bowling Green, via Claypool and Gains- 
ville, to Scottsville. 

From Murray, via Cook’s Valley and Linn- 
ville, to Feliciana. 

From McKee, Jackson county, via William 
Golden’s and Reedville, to Mount Vernon. 

From John Morris’s, on Beaver Creek, Floyd 
county, to Whitesburg, Letcher county. 

From Licking Station, Floyd county, via Elli- 
ottsvilleand Jackson, Breathitt county, to Boone- 
ville. 

From Danville, Boyle county, via the Danville, 
Dix River, and Lancaster turnpike road, to Lan- 
caster, Garrard county. 

From Paintsville, , ae eae county, [to] Say- 
lersville, Magoflin county. 

From London, eon county, via Sublimity, 
to Somerset, in Pulaski county. 

From Flat Lick, Knox county, along the old 
Wilderness and Raccoon road, to Bush’s Store, 
in Laurel county. 

From Hazard, Perry.county, via Joseph Ev- 
ersole’s and Crockettsville, to Booneville, wsley 
county. 

From Paducah, via Mayfield, to Casey’s Sta- 
tion, on the Mobile and Ohio railroad, in Ten- 
nessee. 

From Murray, via New Providence [and] Al- 
bertson’s Mills, to New Concord. 

From Providence, via Dixon, to Poolville. 

From Cadiz, via Donaldson Creek, to Linton. 

From Wingo’s Station, via Casey’s Station 
and Feliciana, to Hickman. 

From Madisonville, via Vanderburgh, St.Jo’s, 
and Dixon, to Morganfield. 

From Clinton, Kentucky;to Dresden, Tennes- 
see, 

From Clarksville, Tennessee, via Garnetsburg, 
La Fayette, Roaring Springs, to Cadiz, Ken- 
tucky. 

oe Barboursville, Knox county, via Lon- 
don, to Boston, Whitley county. . 

From West Liberty, Morgan county, via the 
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Forks of Elk Creek, the Forks of New Creek, and 
New Hope, to Bells Trace, at William Watson’s. 
LOUISIANA. 

From Opelousas to Hickory Flats, in [the] 
parish of Calcasieu. 

From Downsville, via Pipesviile, Lourence’s 
Ferry, and John Day’s, to Lisbon, in Claiborne 
parish, ~ . 

From Greensburg, via William’s Mills, on 
Fickfaw river, to Osyka, on the New Orleans, J., 
and G. N. railroad. 

From Harrisonburg to Winsboro’. 
From Kirk’s Ferry to Trinity. 


From Tanchipahoa, in St. Helena, to Frank- | 


linton. 

From Villa Platte, via Hickory Flat, to Lake 
Charles. ‘ 

From Mount Pleasant, Caldwell parish, to 
Louisville, Winn parish. 

From Lake Charles t6 Sugar Town. 

MARYLAND. 

From Bladensburg to Buena Vista. 

From North East, via Bay View and Zion, to 
Brick Meeting-house, in Cecil county. 

MASSACHUSETTS. 

From Charlemont, Franklin county, through 
the northwest part of Hawley, and the northerly 
part of Savoy, in Berkshire county, to Adams, 
South Village, in said Berkshire county, via the 

ost office in West Hawley, and the house of 
Timothy Baker, in said Savoy. 

From Franklin to Sheldonville. 

[From Charlottee Hall, down the three-notched 
road, tothe Great Mills, and thence to Point Look- 
out. } 

MICHIGAN. 


From Croton to Leonard. 

From Sangatunck, via Holland, to Grand Ha- 
ven. k 

From Arland, via Tompkins’ Mills, Aurelius 
Centre, and North Aurelius, to Delhi Centre. 

From Forrestville, via Bingham, Austin, Elk- 
land, Ellington, Almer, Indianfields, Watrous- 
ville, Denmark, and Blumfield Junction, to East 
Saginaw. 

From Linden, via Argentine and Deer Creek, 
to Oak Grove. 

From the mouth of the Menomonee river, via 
Little Bay de Noquet, to Munising, on Lake Su- 
perior. 

From Ovid, on the Detroitand Milwaukie rail- 
road, to Duplain. 

From Niles, via Berrien Centre, Pipe Stone, 
and Bainbridge, to Watervliet. 


From Muskegon, county site of Muskegon, to | 


Mears, at the head of White Lake. 
MINNESOTA. 

From Breckenridge, in Toombs county, via 
Graham’s Point, Sytominue, La Fayette, George- 
town, Dakota, and Fort Abercrombie, to Pem- 
bina, in Pembina county. 

From Pine Bend, in Dakota county, to North- 
field, in Rice county. 


From Chatfield, Fillmore county, via Carimona, | 
Forestville, Cherry Grove, Etna, and Elba, to || 


Leroy, Mower county. 

From Reed’s Landing, via Pepin, Lakeport, 
Stockholm, and Maiden Rock, to Saratoga, Wis- 
consin. 

From Little Falls to Breckenridge. 

From Little Falls, Morrison county, via Gran- 
ite City, and the north shore of Mille Lac Lake, 
to Superior City, Wisconsin. 

From New 
worth, to Fort Ridgely, Nicollet county. 

From Jackson, Minnesota, to Fort Dodge, 
Iowa. 

From Jackson, Minnesota, to Sioux Falls City, 
Dakota Territory. 

MISSISSIPPI. 


From Meadville, via Wells Creek and Knox- 
ville, to Hopewell Church. 

From Philadelphia, in Neshoba county, via 
Tearn’s Spring, to Mashulaville. 

From Herbert, Neshoba county, (on the great 
stage line from Jackson, Mississippi, to Mont- 
gomery,Alabama,)to Marion station,on the Mo- 
bile and Ohio railroad. 

From Port Gibson, Claiborne county, via Oak 
Hill, to Union Church, Jefferson county. 


Im, Brown county, via Leaven- | 





| From West Plains to Breckenridge, in Ark- | 
| ansas. | 
From Neosho to Fountain City, Kansas. 
| From Poplar Bluffs, via Ash Hill, to Kennett, 
in Dunklin county. 
From Stewartsville, via Ridgely, to Parksville. 
From Ridgely, via Platte City, to Weston. 
From Saint Joseph, via Elwood and White || 
Cloud, in Kansas, and Saint Stephen, to Ne- 
braska City. 
From Saint Joseph, via Elwood, Walthena, 
Troy, and Robinson, to Caponia. 
From Rolla, Phelps county, to Dent C. H. 
From Liberty, via Smithville and Carpenter’s 
Store, to Saint Joseph. 
From Iron Mountain, via Howe’s Mill, to | 
Dent C. H. 
From Dundee, via Campbellton and Port Hud- | 
son, to Cedar Fork. 
From Cross Roads. via Brady’s Mills, to Perry- 
|| ville. 
Fram Rolla, Phelps county, via Wright and 
|| Kitchen’s Store and Edgar’s Springs, to Licking, 
Texas county. 
From Cuba, via Steelsville, to Dent C. H. 
| From Cadet Station to Big River Mills. 








| 
| 
| 


From Jamestown, Phelps county, to Dent 
GC. FR: 

From Curran, Stone county, via Flat Creek, | 
to Berryville, Arkansas. 

From Point Pleasant, via Brown’s Ferry, in 
Dunklin county, to Gainesville, Arkansas. 

From West Prairie, via Kennett, to Homers- 
ville, Dunklin county. 

From Lowndes to Bloomfield. 

From Logan’s Creek, via Mammoth Springs, 
Carter’s Mills, and ‘laylor’s Store, to Patterson. | 

From Dent C. H., via Harlow’s Mills, to || 
Jack’s Fork, in Texas county. 
From Butler, via West Point, to Paoli, Kan- 
sas. ‘ 

From Ozark, Missouri, to Batesville, Arkan- 
|| sas. 

From Medora to Vienna. 
| From Chamois to Portland. 

From California, Moniteau county, via High 
Point and Rocky Mount, in Miller county, to 
Linn Creek, Camden county. 

From Springfield, via Ozark and Forsythe, in 








} 
i| 


| 
| 





i} 
Missouri, Burrowsville, Arkansas, to Atlanta, | 
Arkansas. 


From Rocheport, via Rome, to Sturgeon, in 


Boone county. 
From Bowling Green, Pike county, to Spencer- 

| burg. 
From Macon City, via Edina and Memphis, to | 
Farmington, lowa. 
From Saint Louis, via Cahokia, Centreville 
Station, Millstadt, and Floraville, to Hecker, in 


| 
| 
| 
| 
Illinois. 
| 











From Saint Joseph, via Elwood, Bellemont, |} 
and Highland, in Kansas, and Rulo, Saint Ste- 1 
hen, Nemeha City, Brownsville, Nebraska City, || 
yoming, Rock Bluff, Plattsmouth, and Bell- |: 
vue, to Omaha, in Nebraska. 
From Allen, via Kytesville, to Branswick. 
From Trenton to Pleasant Plains, lowa. 
From Fort Des Moines, lowa, via Trenton, | 
Chillicothe, and Carrollton, Missouri, to Little | 
Rock, Arkansas. 
From Paris, via Middic Grove, to Renick. 
From Glasgow, via Switzer’s Mill, M. Har- | 





| to West Point, Cumming county. 


; City. 


| maha, to Olatha, on Salt Creek. ’ 


| vania, via Ball’s Eddy, Kingsbury Hill, Staatons- 


| Schodack Centre, Nassau, Brainard’s, Moffatt’s 
| Store, New Lebanon Centre, and New Lebanon, 
| to New Lebanon Springs. 


| Depot, via er Robertsonville, Youngsville, 


|, see, on the East Tennessee and Virginia railroad 
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From Big Oak, Kemper county, via Marion || rel’s, and Eli Wayland’s, to Callao, on the Han- ee 

| Station, to Philadelphia, in Neshoba county. || nibaland St. Joseph railroad. ot 

From Garvin’s Ferry, on the Sunflower river, || — From Chillicothe, via Alpha, and Lindley, to and 

| to Williams’s Landing, on the same river. Wintersville. ‘a 

From Greenwood to Sharkey, and declaring From Scottsville, via Terre Haute, Busick’s ch 
the Tallahatchie river a post route between those || Store, and Madisonville, to Corydon, Wayne nal 
pots. | county, Lowa. “oe 
From Union, via William Tames, Belton, to |) From Keytsville, via Westville, Bucklin, and ; i, 
Chunkeyville. | Greencastle, tq, Unionville. Gs 
MISSOURI. || From Fort Henry, via Thomasville, and At- inf 
From Parkville to Quindaro, in Kansas. || terbury and Jackson’s Store, to Callao, Macon eA i 
From Rochester, Andrew county, via Albert |; county. ; i 
G. Atkins’s farm and Douglas, to Yolo, in Gentry | From Marshfield, via White Oak Spring, Ken- 4 
| county. | ton, and Ozark, to Galena, ; ‘| 
From Trenton, Grundy county, via Edenburg, | From Ozark, via Stevens’ Mill, to Mount Ver- f 
Grubtown, and Bolton, to Bethany. || non. , H 
From Independence, via Liberty, Plattsburg, || From Hartville to West Plains, _ ; 
Osborn, Maysville, and Gentryville, to Albany. From Neosho to Little Verdigris, in the Cher- rf 
From Kansas City to Liberty. | okee Nation. i 
From Rockport, in Boon county, to Sturgeon. } From Ozark to Douglas C. H. +H) 


From Crawford Seminary to Childer’s, on the 
Neosho river. 7 
From Clinton, Henry county, via Monagan, to 


| Nevada, in Vernon county. 


From Silver Spring to Blackwell’s Station, on pat 
the Iron Mountain railroad. 4a 
From Weston, via Jatan, to Atkinson, Kansas, : 
From Columbia, in Boon county, via Provi- 
dence, Jamestown, California Highpoint, and 
Rocky Mount, to Linn Creek, iu Camden county. i 


NEBRASKA. e 
From Decatur, Burt county, via Logan Valley, 


Se a eee 


prapaty cartes 


aes 


From Dakota City, along the Missouri river, 
to Fort Randall. 
From Highland, via Falls City, to Nebraska 


From Falls City, via Geneva, Scott’s, ‘Table 
tock, Pawnee City, and Beatrice, to Patterson’s 
Ranche. 

From Brownsville, Nemaha county, via Te- 
cumseh and Austin, to Beatrice, in Gage county, I 

From Pawnee City, via A. R. Hunt’s, Tecum- a 
seh, Kingston, and Three Forks of Great Ne- 4 
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From Ponca, via lona, to Vermillion, in Dakota 
Territory. A 
NEW HAMPSHIRE. a 

From Dover, via Rochester, Union Village, 
and Ossipee, to Conway. 

From Conway to North Conway. 


NEW JERSEY. 

From New York, via the Raritan and Delaware 
Bay railroad, to Long Branch, New Jersey. 

From Bordentown, via Mansfield Square, 
Georgetown, Sykesville, Wrightstown,and baint- 
ville, to Brown’s Mills, Burlington county. 

NEW YORK. 

From West Shandaken, via Gavet, (near Mill 
Brook,) Gant’s Mills, and Turnwood, (near Bea- 
verkill river,) to Shin Creek post office. 

From Hancock to Mount Pleasant, Pennsyl- 


, 1a 


burg, Failmansville, Hines’s Corners, and Bel- 
mont. 

From North River to Eagle’s Nest. 

From Johnsburg, via North Creek and North 
River, to Eagle’s Nest. 

From Albany, via Greenbush, East Greenbush, 


From Parksville, Sullivan county, to Callicoon 


Jeffersonville, and North Branch. 
From Rockland to North Branch, via Thumans- 
ville. 





NEW MEXICO. ek 
From Taos, via Arroyo Hondo, Rio Colorado, 
Costilla, Cuiebra, Fort Garland, Fountain City, 
and Russleville, to Denver City. 
From Fort Union, via Rayado, to Pueblo. 
From Independence, Missouri, via Pawnee 
Fork, Fort Wise, Rayado, and Fort Union, to 
Santa Fé. 
NORTH CAROLINA. 
From Burnsville to Johnson Depot, in Tennes- 


_ 


From Burnsville, Yancey county, via Pleasant 
Gardens, to Marion, McDowell county. 
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son, Webster county. 
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From Swift Creek Bridge, in Craven county, OREGON. | From Freedom, Washington county, to Mill " 
to Whitford’s Mills. | From Salt Lake City, via the Wallen route, to || Creek. = ft 
From Shepardsville, Carteret county, to Had- || Dalles, in Oregon. From Dyersburg to Dyersburg Landing, on t\y¢ ville 
not’s. | From the City of Portland, via Phillip Foster’s, || Mississippi river, via Richwoods, Dyer county Br 
From Shepardsville, Carteretcounty, to Swans- || across the Cascade Mountains, to Old Fort Walla- ||“ From Clarksville, Tennessee, to adiz, Ken. saat 
boro’, Onslow county. || Walla. tucky, via Garrettsburg, Lafayette, and Roarine " 
“ From Swansboro’, via Palo Alto, to Piney | PENNSYLVANIA. Spring, Kentucky. » oie 
qreen, | Fro bure. viz *s Mill: Hl. | TEXAS. 2 
rom Newbern, via Goose Creek Mills, to || and cr teat ie ao" | Frbm Indianola, Calhoun county, via Green rh 
Cherryvilie, in Craven county. From Duncannon té Deliville, Perry county. || Lake and Kemper’s Bluff, to Goliad. Wer 
From Cherryfields to Webster. || From Orbisonia, (a point on the stage route || From Hemstead, in Austin county, via Buck. ofp 
I'rom Manchester, onthe Fayetteville and Salis- | from Mount UniontoChambersburg,) via Meadow '| horn, Bellville, Forkstown, Industry, New U|m ; t 
bury reute, via Murchison’s Mills, and Morri- || Gap, Maddensville, Fort Littleton, and Kobbs- || and Frelsburg, to Columbus. ; said 
son's Mills, to Carthage. ’ | ville, to McConnellsburg. From Cora to Comanche, in Comanche county, Mai 
trom Ashboro’, in Randolph county, via Pre- || From Waterloo, via Nossville, to Shade Gap. From Crockett, via Alabama, Houston county th 
torsville, Cox’s Mills, Bame’s Creek, and Har- From Asyium, in italia onmnt .via New Era || Leona, Leon county, Wheelock, Robertson aa 
ley’s Hill, to Troy, Montgomery county. || and Resaca, to Laddsburg, in Bradford county, || county, Port Sullivan, Milam county, and Cam. awl 
From Holley’s Wharf, on the Chowan river, || From Dimock, in Susquehannah county, via || ron, to Belton, Bell county. F 
to Ballard’s Bridge, in Chowan county. | Lathrop’s Lake, to Rush, in said county. From Gainesville, Cook county, via Montague, and 
_From Merrick ’s Creek, New Hanover county, || — From Montrose, via Silver Lake, to Brackney, || Montague county, and Henrietta, Clay county, Gec 
via Harrison’s Creek, to Topsail Sound. || in Susqueharmah county. to Fort Belknap, Young county. Gil 
From Asheville,wia Ball Creek, Riem’s Creek, || From Water street, via Alexandria, to Peters- From Gainesville to Decatur, Wise county, E 
and Ivy Gap, to Democrat, in Buncombe county. || pure, (Shaver’s Creek post office,) Huntington From Decatur to Montague. I 
From Spruce Pine, Yancey county, via Childs- || oounty. , From Hamilton, Shelby county, via William FE 
ville, Linnville Falls, Lovely Water, and Grand- | From Tunkhannock, via Factoryville, Fleets- | P. Palley’s, Sabine county, to San Augustine. ban 
father Mountain, to Valley Crucis, Wautauga |) yjjje, Wallsville, Warren’s Mills, and Tompkins- || From Mount Pleasant, Titus county, to Paris, I 
county. . ville, to Clifford, Susquehannah county. Lamar county. , I 
an Buncombe county,toMount || From Morleytown to Sterrett’s Gap, in Perry From Paris to the mouth of Boggy, in Lamar the 
itehell. \| county. a county. : I 
from Fort Montgomery, Cherokee county, to | Prem Wellsborough, Tioga county, via Sa- From Buchanan, via Monmouth Springs and Pr: 
Rocky Point, Tennessee. \| binsville, to Westfield. a Alvarado, to Waxahachie. { 
From Laure! Valley, Cherokee county, to Hi- || Prom Sugar Grove, via Beech Woods and From Bonham, Fannin county, via Flag Spring, riv 
wassee copper mines, ‘Tennessee. | Jackson Run, to Warren. Ladonia, and Heart’s Mill, to Sulphur Springs. ] 
Krom Oak Ridge, Guilford county, to King’s || From Meadville, via Harmonsburg and Line From Brownwood, via Lampassas Springs, to Te 
Store, same county. Mills, to Penn Line. as Austin City. ; Fk 
i _ ONTO. _. || From Laury’s Station, on Lehigh Valley rail- || From Indianola, via Texanna, to Hallettsville, ] 
From Edgerton, via St. Joseph, Shelin’s Mills, || -oad via Unionville, Schnecksville, Weildasville, || From Owensville, Robertson county, to Cam- Br 
and Columbia, in Williams county, Ohio, and | Lyon Valley, Hynemansville, Weissenburg, in || eron, in Milan county. ; 
Camden, to Reading, Hillsdale county, Michi- | Lehigh county, and Leipenspergerville, to Knte- From Hillsboro’, Hill county, via Crimea, Ste 
gan. \| town, in Berks county. Covington, and Buckannan, to Weatherford, Hi: 
From Columbus, via Hope and Gahanna, || Prom Helen. via Kersey, to Benzinger. Parker county. 
Franklin county, to Centre Village, Delaware || Prom Kittaning mn Leechburg. * | From Austin to some point on the overland rai 
county. : ; || From Porterfield, Venango county, to Shippen- mail stage route from Saint Louis to El Paso. Bo 
Krom Worthington to Dublin, Franklin county. || yijle, Clarion county. " #rom Marshall, Harrison county, to Coffee- 
From New Madison, via Yankeetown and Con- || Prom Freéport, Armstrong county, to Winfield, || Ville, Upshur county. 
cordia, to Brinley’s Station. '! Bugler county, returning by State Lick. a || From Weatherford, Parker county, via Veal’s 
From Chillicothe, via Story Creek, to Sharon- || Prom Philadelphia, by the Germantown turn- || Station, Prairie Point, Denton, and Pilot Point, ' 
ville. : ; | pike road, to Rising Sun Village, thence by the || to Sherman, Grayson county. * 
From Coshocton, via Gambier, Wolf’s, New || Cheltenham and Willow Grove turnpike road,to || From La Grange, Fayette county, to Ever- O 
Castle, Mohawk Village, and Roscoe, to Mount | the intersection of the Lime Kiln turnpike road, |} green, Washington ae , ; 
Vernon, ; || thence by the latter road, via Pittville, Edge Hill From Jefferson, via Coffeeville, Lafayette, and an 
From Brecksville, Cuyahogacounty, via North- |! Vijjace, Fitzwatertown, Dreshertown, and Tar- || Pittsburg, to Quitman. 
field post office, to Macedonia Depot. i ead ieee. ial thence, via Prospectville, to || From Totinnsie, via Saluria, to Brazos Santi- 
From Greytown, via Locust Point, to Port || Greentree. ago, along the beach. | 
Clinton, Ottoway county. From Loudon to Bridgeport Mills, Loudon From Waco Village, via Buchanan, Fort % 
From Cincinnati, via South Pendleton, Colum- | county. = Worth, and Denton, to connect wxh the overland 
bia, Tompkins, and Sweet Wine, to New Rich- || From Zollarsville, Washington county, to Ten mail either at Sherman or Gainesville. 
mond, Clermont county. || Mile, same county. UTAH. P 
From Leesville, Carroll county, via Rockford, | : From Breckenridge to Great Salt Lake. | 
J hile : SOUTH CAROLINA. . ; 
to New Philadelphia, Ohio. Pa ie From. Manti, San Pete county, via Ephraim, 
From Cleveland, via Saint Clair road,and Mer- | From Leesville, in Edgfield district, to Troy Limbri, and Mount Pleasant, to North Bend. 
chant’s Corners, to Collamer. | Level, in Newberry district. aM . From Genoa, in Carson Valley, via Walker 
From Republic to Clyde. || From Lott’s, in Edgefield district, to Granite- River Digzings, to Monoville. 
From W yandotto Nevada,inWyandotcounty. | ville. 2 : : From Brigham City, via Mendon, Cache coun- 1 
From Hamilton, via Saint Charles, to Brook- | . From Edgefield C. H. to Aiken, in Barnwell t Wellsville, Providence, Logan City, Smith- \ tc 
rj it district. y» aa 5 Se ny 
ville, fadiana. ; 7 > . . . field, and Richmond, to Franklin City. ‘ 
k’'rom Middletown, Butler county, to Winches- | From Black Oak. post office, via Pamlico post vERMonY i F 
ter, Preble county. | office, to Summerville, an FB aN , North : c 
From Gallipolis, by the Ohio river, via Millers- | From Kingstree, in Williamsburg district, (on ee rom Newport, via Newport Centre, to Nort 
port, Ohio, Guyandotte, Virginia, Burlington, || the Northeastern railroad,) via Manning, to roy. Pp 
Ohio. Gere eee a Slee - Packville. From Waterford to Concord. 
1io, Ceredo, Virginia, Catlettsburgh, Kentucky, | - ‘ a —e F Rich 2 wa Jecione@ Jericho 
Ashland post office, Kentucky,and [ronton, Ohio, | From Manning, viaF lowden s Mills end Salem, | rom Richmond, via Jericho Centre, to Jeric ; I 
to Portsmouth, Ohio. to Bethlehem, in Clarendon district. : — : Ww West R i } 
trom Wauseon, Fulton county, Ohio, via Ot- | From Sandy Grove, via Black river, to Kings- | b rom Warren, via East Warren, to West Rox- | 
tokee, I'edrow, Emery, and Morenci, to Clayton, || ee- my - . d t s 
ii aenn. TENNESSEE. From Sharon, via South Strafford, to Strafford. ‘ 
From Ottokee, via Wynomeg, Lyons, Oakfield, || From Dover, via Kukman’s Furnace, and Paris Sete a we to e peras Hill. dthe 7 . 
Fulton county, Ohio, to Adrian, Michigan. || Landing, to Paris. — Stark e a B —" / 
From Pleasant post office, (Columbus Grove,) From Clarksville, via Providence, and Jordan’s east part of Starksboro , to bristol. 
Putnam county, to Kalida. Spring, to Garrettsburg, Kentucky. VIRGINIA. ‘ 
From Kalida, via Franconia, to Hamer, Pauld- From Withe Depot, (on the Memphis and Ohio From Wardensville, Hardy county, Virginia, 
ing county. railread,) via Hickory Withe, to Oakland. through Trout Run Valley, via Hanna, to Lib- 
From Findlay, Hancock county, via Bigelow’s From Rogersville, via Big Creek, Deep Springs, || erty Furnace, Shenandoah county, Virginia. 

; Mii!, Houckstown, Blanchard’s Bridge, and || Hates’ Mill, and Cedar Hill,to Holston Springs. * ti Wise C. H., via Crane’s Nest and Pow- | 

; Mount Blanchard, to Forest. From Cunningham’s, (on the Winchester and || er’s Mill, to Holly Creek. 

; From Vaughansville to Pleasant. Alabama railroad,) via Oregon, to George’s Store, |} From Williamsburg to Bigler’s Mill. : 
St From McArthur, Vinton county, to Vinton || in Lincoln county. From Upper Tract, via Mallon’s and Harpold’s | 
ti Station, on the Marietta and Cincinnati railroad. From a point on the Southern Central railroad || Run, to Oak Flat. 
it From New Carlisle, via Medway, to Osborne. || to Campbellsville, in Giles county. From Bridle Creek, Grayson county, to Rye | 
i From Chesterville, Morrow county, through From Smithville, De Kalb county, via Laurel || Valley, in Smyth county. 
ty Sparta and Bloomfield, to Hilliar, and Centre- || Hill, Buffalo Valley, and Mine Lick, to Cooke- From Valley Head, Randolph county, to Addi- 

"4 burgh, Knox county. ville, Putnam county. 
, 
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From Belfield, Greenville county, to Lawrence- 
ville, Brunswick county. 

From Kanawha C. H., via Briarport, to Pey- 
tona, Boone county. 

From Mouth of Poca, Putnam county, to Ran- 
som’s, on the Charleston and Ravenswood turn- 
yike road. 

From the mouth of Twenty Mile creek, Kan- 
awha county, connecting with Gauley Bridge and 
Newton route; thence up Ball creek, to the head 
of Pond Gap fork; thence with the county road 
to the Morris fork of Blue creek; thence down 
said fork to Main Blue creek; thence down said 
Main Blue creek to Mrs. Slack’s; thence with 
the county road to the gap above Campbell’s 
creek; thence up the Kanawha river to the Kan- 
awha salines. 

From Ritchie Court-house, via Thomas Goff’s 
and Jonathan Bisses’s, in Ritchie county, and 
George Fling’s, in Gilmer county, to De Kalb, 
Gilmer county. 

From Richmond to West Point. 

From West Point, by York river, to Norfolk. 

From Cohick, King William county, to Ur- 
banna, Middlesex county. 

From West Point to Ti 

From Cappahosic, Gloucester county, to Mat- 
thew’s Court-house. 

From Big Lick, Roanoke county, to Harper’s, 
Franklin county. 

[From] Brownstown (south side Kanawha 
river) to the Falls of Kanawha, Fayctte county. 

From the Central Depot, on the Virginia and 
Tennessee Railroad, to Touncary’s Furnace, 
Floyd county. 

From Clintonville to Falling Spring, Green 
Brier county. 


From Jane Lew, Lewis county, via Cookman’s || 


Store and Johnstown, to Romaine’s Mills, in | 


Harrison county. 

From Big Lick, on the Virginia and Tennessee 
railroad, in Roanoke county, via Cooper’s and 
Bonbrook, to Rocky Mount, Franklin county. 

WASHINGTON TERRITORY 

From Sebec to Sko-ko-mish. 

From New Dungenesse, via False Dungenesse, 
via Neeah bay, to Cape Flattery. 

From Ebey’s Landing, via Penn’s Cove, via 
Oak Harbor, to McDonough’s Island 

From Dalles, via Clickitat Valley, via Simcoe 
and Okinikaine. 

From Oakland to Grey’s Harbor. 

From Olympia, via Head of Totten’s, Eld’s, 
and Hammersly’s Inlets, to Oakland. 

From Oakland, via North Bay, to Sebec 

From Arkada to Steilacoom. 

From Seattle, via Meridian Prairie, to Ranger's 
Prairie. 

From Seattle, via Salmon bay, to Point Elliott. 

From Colvilie to Similkaman. 

From Colville to Pend d’Oreille Lake. 


WISCONSIN. 

From Pole Grove post office, Jackson county, 
to South Bend post office, Trempeleau county. 

From Sparta, Monroe county, via Big Creek 
Ferry, Roaring Creek post office, in Jackson 
county,and Durand, to Prescott, in Pierce county. 

From Wauzeka, Crawford county, to Viola 
post office, Richland county. 

From Richland Centre, Richland county, via 
Rockbridge, East Henrietta, and Henrietta, to 
Yuba. 

From Towerville, Crawford county, via Rising 
Sun, thence west, crossing the Mississippi river, 
and via La Fayette, in Allemakee county, lowa, 
aon Columbus, Milton, and Wakon, to Decorah, 

owa. 

From Hudsor, Saint Croix county, via Saint 
Joseph, Boardman, Apple River Bridge, Cylon, 
Erin Prairie, and Hammond, to Warren. 

From Fountain City, Buffalo county, to Max- 
ville, same county. 

From Sumner, via Mondovi, Chippewa, Wau- 
beck, Galla, and Trimbelle, to Prescott, in Pierce 
county. , 

From Waupaca, via Ogdensburg and Union, 
to Shaw-wa-no. 

From Mishicot, Manitowoc county, via Frank- 
lin, Montpelier, Casco, and Ahaupee, in Kewau- 
nee county, Clay Banks, and White Fish Bay, 
to Bailey’s Harbor, Door county. 





Laws ‘of the United States. 





From Casco to Dykesville, Kewaunee county. 

From Cambria, in Columbia county, to Kings- 
ton, Marquette county. 

From Lake Mills, Jefferson county, via Mil- 
ford and Aztalan, to Jefferson. 

From Chippewa Falls, via Island Lake, to Su- 
perior, Douglas county. 


Neptune, Loyd, Cazenovia, to Wanewoc, Jeneau 
county. 


ico. 


From Edgerton, via Albion, Busseyville, to | 


! 
| Fort Atkinson. 
| From Fond du Lac, via Foster and Wacousta, 
| to Cascade, in Sheboygan county. 
CHEROKEE NATION. 
| From Little Verdigris to Lenark Falls. 
CHOCTAW NATION. 
From Fort Washita, in the Choctaw Nation, 
| via Burney Academy, to Gainesville, Cook coun- 
ty, Texas. 
Sec. 2. And be it further enacted, That the Post- 
master General shall be and he is hereby author- 


ized to procure and furnish letter sheets with | 


postage stamps impressed thereon, (combining in 
| one bothasheet and envelope,) and to adoptsuch 


othtr improvements as may be deemed advisable, | 


from time to time, in connection with postage 


or envelopes shall be sold at the cost of Eon 
and furnishing the same as near as may be, an 
to all other provisions of the eighth section of an 


|| actof Congress entitled ** An act to establish cer- 


| tain post roads and for other purposes,’’ approved 
August thirty-first, eighteen hundred and fifty- 
two. 

Sec. 3. dnd be it further enacted, That the pen- 
alty of fifty dollars, provided by section eighth 
_ ofan act of Congress entitled “ An act to estab- 
lish certain post roads and for other purposes,” 


cut from a stamped letter or newspaper envelope 
as to the reuse of the envelope entire. 


gust, eighteen hundred and fifty-four, entitled 
‘*An act making appropriations for the service 
of the Post Office Department during the fiscal 
| year ending the thirtieth June, eighteen hundred 
and fifty-five,’’ be and the same is hereby con- 
tinued from the fifth day of August, eighteen 
| hundred and fifty-eight, to the fifth of August, 
eighteen hundred and sixty. 

Sec. 5. And be it further enacted, That the joint 
resolution of Congress of eighteenth August, 
eighteen hundred and fifty-six, which provides 
that there shall be ‘* one principal messenger in 


|| each of the bureaus of the several Executive De- 


partments, at an annual salary of cight hundred 


embrace within its true scope and meaning the 
offices of the three Assistant Postmasters Gen- 
eral, entitling each to a messenger at an annual 
salary of eight hundred and forty dollars. 

Sec. 6. And be it further enacted, That letters 
which have been advertised under existing laws 
(vide section twenty-six, act of March three, 
eighteen hundred and twenty-five, and section 
five, act of March three, eighteen hundred and 
fifty-one) shall be returned to the Post Office De- 





after the date of advertisement: Provided, (That 
letters at seaports intended for persons on boar 

| of certain designated vessels expected to arrive, 
_ and letters specially marked to be retained a longer 
period, shall be excepted from the operation of 
this act: nd provided further, That said letters 
shall be returned under regulations to be pre- 
scribed by the Postmaster General. 

Sec. 7. And be it further enacted, That the un- 
claimed money from dead letters, now appro- 
priated to the use of the Department, under sec- 
| tion twenty-six, act of March three, cighteen 
| hundred and twenty-five, may be exclusively 
| applied in future to promote the efficiency of the 
| dead letter office, by providing for a more careful 


1 examination of letters, and the return of a larger 


number to the writers (whether with or without 


From Sextonville, Richland county, via Ithaca, | 


From Green Bay, via Suamico, to Little Suam- | 


stamps or stamped envelopes for letters or news- || 
papers, subject to the provision that such stamps | 


approved March third, eighteen hundred and fifty- | 
three, shall apply «es well to the using of a stamp | 


Sec. 4. And be it further enacted, That the fourth | 
section of the act of Congress approved fifth Au- | 


and forty dollars each,’’ shall be understood to | 


| valuable inclosures:) ‘Provided, [That] said officer 
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shall make a detailed report of his proceedings to 
Congress duving the next session thereof. 
Sec. 8. And be it further enacted, That upon all 


| letters returned from the dead letter office there 
| shall be charged the usual rates of postage, to be 














partment as dead letters if unclaimed two months | 


| 


\ 


collected on delivery, and accounted for by post- 
masters In the same manner as other postages. 
Sec. 9. And be it further enacted, That every 


| letter or packet brought into the United States, or 


carried from one port therein to another in any 
private ship or vessel, shall be charged with five 
cents, if delivered at the post office where the 
same shall arrive; and if destined to be conveyed 
by post to any place, with two cents added to the 
ordinary rates of postage: Provided, That upon 
all letters or packets conveyed in whole or in part 
by steamers or steamships over any route upon 
which, or between ports or places between which, 
the mail is regularly conveyed in other vessels 
under contract with the Post Office Department, 
the same charge shall be levied, with the addition 
of two cents a letter or packet, as would have 
been levied if such letter or packet had been trans- 
mitted regularly through the mail. 

Sec. 10. nd be it further enacted, That all acts 
or parts of acts inconsistent with the provisions 
of the preceding section of this act be, and the 
same are hereby, repealed. 

Sec. 11. And be it further enacted, That it shall 
be lawful for persons known as regular dealers in 
newspapers and periodicals to receive by mail 
such quantities of either as they may require, and 
to pay the postage thereon, as they may be re- 
ceived, at the same rates as regular subscribers to 
such publications: Provided, That the Postmas- 
ter General be authorized to establish a daily or 
semi-daily delivery of letters and newspapers by 
carriers, throughout a circuit of nine miles from 
the City Hall, in the city of New York, under 
the supervision of the postmaster of New York, 


|| whenever, in his judgment, the revenue from 
| such service shall defray the expense thereof. 


Sec. 12. And be it further enacted, That maps, 
engravings, lithographs, or photographic prints, 
on rollers or in paper covers; books, bound or 
unbound, phonographic paper, and letter envel- 
opes, shall be deemed mailable matter, and charged 
with postage by the weight of the package, not 
in any case to exceed four pounds, at the ratg of 
one cent an ounce, or fraction of an ounce, to any 
place in the United States under fifteen hundred 
miles, and at the rate of two cents an ounce, or 
fraction of an ounce, over fifteen hundred miles, 
to be prepaid by postage stamps. 

Sec. 13. And be it further enacted, That ecards, 
blank or printed, blanks in packages weighing at 
least eight ounces, and seeds or cuttings, in pack- 
ages not exceeding eight ounces in weight, shall 
also be deemed mailable matter, and charged with 
postage at the rate of one cent an ounce, or frac- 
tion of an ounce, toany place in the United States 
under fifteen hundred miles, and atthe rate of two 
cents an ounce, or fraction of an ounce, over fif- 
teen hundred miles, to be prepaid by postage 
stamps. 


Sec. 14. And be it further enacted, That the act 


of third of March, eighteen hundred and fifty-five, 
entitled “* An act further to amend the act entitled 
‘An act to reduce and modify the rates of post- 
age in the United States, and for other purposes,’ ”’ 
passed March third, eighteen hundred and fifty- 
one, be, and the same is hereby, so modified as 
to require the ten cent rate of postage to be pre- 
paid on letters conveyed in the mail from any 
— in the United States east of the Rocky 
Mountains, to any State or Territory on the Pa- 
cific, and from any State or Territory on the Pa- 
cific to any point in the United States east of the 
Rocky Mountains. And all drop letters shall be 
prepaid by postage stamps. 

Sec. 15. And be it further enacted, That the 
Postmaster General is hereby authorized and di- 
rected to advertise for proposals for the daily 
transportation of the entire mail overland, between 
Saint Joseph, Missouri, or some other point on 
the Missouri river, connected by railroad with the 
East, which may be selected by the contractor, 
and Placerville, California, over the central route, 
the bids to be received till the first Monday of 
April, eighteen hundred and sixty-one, and the 
service to commence July first, eighteen hundred 
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and to terminate July first, eighteen hundred and 
sixty-five. And the Postmaster General is hereby 
directed to award the contract to the lowest re- 
spousible bidder furnishing ample guarantees of 
his ability and disposition to perform his con- 
tract: Provided, That the amount of his bid shall 
not exceed eight hundred thousand dollars per 
year: Provided, That the contractor shall supply 
Denver City and Great Salt Lake City at least 
semi-weekly without extra charge: .4nd provided 
Surther, ‘That the letter and newspaper mail shall 
be carried through in twenty days, and the pam- | 
phiet, magazine, periodical, and pave document | 
mail in thirty-five days. But the Postmaster Gen- 

eral may authorize the carrying of said pamphlet, 
magazine, periodical,and publicdocument portion 
of the mail by steamship route, at least semi- 
monthly to Sen Francisco, if desired by the con- 
tractor, and if said service is performed at the con- 
tractor’s expense: nd provided further, That the 
contractor shall not be required, in addition to the 
letter mail, to carry more of the newspaper mail 
by the twenty days’ schedule than will make the 
average weight of the whole mail one thousand 
pounds per day; and the remainder, if any, of the 
newspaper mail shall be cafried on the thirty-five 
day schedule above provided for. 

Sec. 16. dad be tt further enacted, That the 
Postmaster General is hereby directed to extend 
the existing mail contract on route eight thousand 
and seventy-six, in the State of Texas, so that it 
will expire with connecting route twelve thou- 
sand five hundred and seventy-eight, known as 
the Butterfield route, provided it can be done at 
an additional expense not exceeding eighty thou- 
sand dollars per annum, and provide tor a semi- 
weekly connection with the city of New Orleans, 
but the Postmaster General shall have the same 
authority over this route as over all others; and 
after said daily overland mail has gone into oper- 
ation, the postage between any State or Territory 
east of the Rocky Mountains, and any State or 
Territory on the Pacific, on each newspaper, pe- 
riodical, unsealed circular, or other article of 
printed matter, not exceeding three ounces in 
weight, shall be one cent, and for every addi- 
uional ounce, or fraction of an ounce, one cent 
additional. 

Sec. 17. And be it further enacted, That the cost 
of the service on the routes named in this act shall 
be paid, after annual appropriation, by the Sec- 
retary of the Treasury, upon the certificate of the 
Postmaster General. And that the rate of letter 
postage between any State or Territory east of 
the Rocky Mountains, and any State or Terri- 
tory on the Pacific coast, shall be ten cents per 
half ounce. 

Sec. 18. 4nd be it further enacted, That the Post- 
master General is authorized to provide tempo- 
rary steamship service by the nearest and most 
expeditious route between New York and San 
Francisco, at a cost not exceeding three hundred 
and fifty thousand dollars a year, reserving to the 
Government the privilege of annulling the con- 
tract, after the commencement of the overland 
service, upon sixty days’ notice. 

Sec. 19. And be it further enacted, That the cost 
of the service authorized in the three preceding 
sections of this act, and that now performing on 
the inland routes numbered eight thousand nine 
hundred and eleven, twelve thousand eight hun- 
dred and one, twelve thousand five hundred and 
seventy-eight, and eight thousand and seventy- 
six, shall be paid, after annual appropriation, by 
the Secretary of the Treasury, upon certificate of 
service from the Postmaster General, except so 
far as Seeereenenn may already have been made 
for such service. 


Arprovep, February 27, 1861. 




















Cuar. LVIII.—An Act making Appropriations 
for the Consular and Diplomatic Expenses of | 
the Government for the year ending the thir- 
tieth of June, eighteen hundred and sixty-two. 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Repre- 
sentatives of the United States of America in C ess 


Laws of the United States. 


| Sixty-two, namely: - 


} 
| 
| 





| 








| 





For saJaries of cnvoysextraordinary, ministers, 
and commissioners of the United States at Great 
Britain, France, Russia, Prussia, Spain, Austria, 
Brazil, Mexico, China, Chili, Peru, Portugal, 
Switzerland, Rome, Sardinia, Belgium, Holland, 
Denmark, Sweden, Turkey, New Granada, Bo- 
livia, Ecuador, Venezuela,Guatemala, Nicaragua, 
Sandwich Islands, Costa Rica, Honduras, Argen- 
tine Confederation, Paraguay, and Japan, three 
hundred and one thousand dollars. 

For salaries of secretaries of legation, forty- 
three thousand three hundred and fifty dollars, 

For salaries of assistant secretaries of legation 
at London and Paris, three thousand dollars. 

For salary of the interpreter to the legation to 
China, five thousand dollars. 

For salary of the secretary of legation to Tur- 
key, acting as interpreter, three thousand dollars. 

Por compensation to the interpreter to the mis- 
sion to Japan, two thousand five hundred dollars. 

For contingent expenses of all the missions 


| abroad, forty thousand dollars. 
i 


For contingent expenses of foreign intercourse, 
forty thousand dollars. 

For expenses of intercourse with the Barbary 
Powers, three thousand dollars. i. 

For expenses of the consulates in the Turkish 
dominions, namely: interpreters, cuards, and other 
expenses of the consulates at Constantinople, 
Smyrna, Candia, Alexandria, and Beirut, two 
thousand five hundred dollars. 

For the relief and protection of American sea- 
men in foreign countries, two hundred thousand 
dollars. 

For expenses which may be incurred in ac- 
knowledging the services of the masters and crews 
of foreign vessels in rescuing citizens of the United 
States from shipwreck, ten thousand dollars. 

For the purchase of blank-books, stationery, 
arms of the United States, seals, presses, flags, 


| and forthe payment of postagesand miscellaneous 


expenses of the consuls of the United States, 
thirty thousand dollars. 

For office rent for those consuls general, con- 
suls, and commercial agents who are not allowed 
to trade, including loss by exchange thereon, 
twenty-seven thousand three hundred and seventy 
dollars. 

For salaries of consuls general at Quebec, 
Calcutta, Alexandria, Havana, Constantinople, 
Frankfort-on-the-Main; eonsulsat Kanazawaand 
Nagasaki in Japan, Liverpool, London, Mel- 
bourne, long Kong, Glasgow, Mauritius, Sing- 
apore, Belfast, Cork, Dundee, Demarara, Halifax, 
Kingston, (Jamaica,) Leeds, Manchester, Nas- 
sau, (New Providence,) Southampton, Turk’s 
Island, Prince Edward’s Island, Havre, Paris, 
Marseilles, Bordeaux, La Rochelle, Lyons, Mos- 


i 
cow, Odessa, Revel, St. Petersburg, Mantansas, | 


Trinidad de Cuba, Santiago de Cuba, San Juan, 
(Porto Rico,) Cadiz, Malaga, Ponce,(Porto Rico,) 
Trieste, Vienna, Aix-la-Chapelle, Canton, Shang- 
hae, Fouchou, Amoy, Ningpo, Beirut, Smyrna, 
Jerusalem, Rotterdam, Amsterdam, Antwerp, 
Funchal, Oporto, St. Thomas, Elsineur, Genoa, 
Basle, Geneva, Messina, Naples, Palermo, Leip- 
sic, Munich, Leghorn, Stuttgardt, Bremen, Ham- 
burg, Tangiers, Tripoli, Tunis, Rio de Janeiro, 
Pernambuco, Vera Cruz, Acapulco, Callao, Va!l- 
paraiso, Buenos Ayres, San Juan del Sur, Aspin- 
wall, Panama, Laguayra, Honolulu, Lahaina, 
Cape-Town, Falkland Islands, Venice, Stettin, 
Candia, Cyprus, Batavia, Fayal, Santiago, (Cape 
de Verdes,) Saint Croix, Spezzia, Athens, Zanzi- 
bar, Bahia, Maranham Island, Para, Rio Grande, 
Matamoras, Mexico, (city,) Tampico, Paso del 
Norte, Tabasco, Paita, Tumbez, Talcahuano, 
Carthagena, Sabanillo, Omoa, Guyaquil, Cobija, 
Montevideo, Tahita, Bay of Islands, Apia, Lan- 
thala; commercial agents at San Juan del Norte, 
Port au Prince, Sen Domingo, (city,) St. Paul 
de Loando, (Angola,) Monrovia, Gaboon, Cape 
Haytien, Aux Cayes, and Amoor river, two hun- 
dred and seventy-four thousand seven hundred 
and fifty dollars; and the office of consul general 
at Simoda is hereby abolished. And the salaries 


assembled, That the following sums be, and the || of the consuls at Kanagawa and Nagasaki, in 


same are hereby, appropriated, out of any money 
in the Treasury not otherwise appropriated, for 
the objects hereafter expressed, for the fiscal year | 


Japan, shall be three thousand dollars each. 
or expenses incurred, under instructions from 
the Secretary of State, in bringing home from 
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and sixty-one, or as soon thereafter as possible, || ending the thirtieth June, eighteen hundred and 





{February 28, 




















| foreign countries persons charged with crime, and 
‘coeee incident thereto, ten thousand dollars 
‘or interpreters to the consulates in Ching 
four thousand five hundred dollars. , 
For salaries of the marshals for the consular 
courts in Japan, China, Siam, and Turkey, seve 
thousand dollars. , 


| 
, 
| 
| 
| 
| D 
1 
| For rent of prisons for American convicts in 
Japan, China, Siam, and Turkey, and for wages 
of the keepers of the same, nine thousand eight 
hundred dollars. ' 
To enable the Secretary of State to have pre- 
pared and transmitted to the executives of the 
|| several States haying boundaries with foreign 
States a competent number of authentic copies of 
the settlement of such boundaries, and the maps 
and charts relating thereto, and the evidence 
thereof in the State Department, ten thousand 
dollars. 

To meet an extraordinary emergency which 
has arisen in bringing trom Batavia twenty-four 
seamen of the ship Staghound, charged with mu- 
tiny, nine thousand seven hundred and ninety- 
two dollars, or so much thereof as may be deemed 
Just and fair; said sum to be expended under the 
direction of the Secretary of State. 

Approyen, February 28, 1861. 





| 





Cuar. LIX.—An Act to provide a temporary 
Government for the Territory of Colorado. 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Repre- 
sentatives of the United States of Americain Congress 
assembled, That all that part of the territory of 
the United States included within the following 
limits, viz: commencing on the thirty-seventh 
parallel of north latitude where the twenty-fifth 
meridian of longitude west from Washington 
crosses the same; thence north on said meridian 
to the forty-first parallel of north latitude; thence 
along said parallel west to the thirty-second me- 
ridian of longitude west from Washington; thence 
south on said meridian to the northern line of New 
Mexico; thence along the thirty-seventh parallel 
of north latitude to the place of beginning, be, 
and the same is hereby, erected into a temporary 
government by the name of the Territory of Col- 
orado: Provided, That nothing in this act con- 
tained shall be construed to impair the rights of 
person or property now pertaining to the Indians 
in said ‘Territory, so long as such rights shall re- 
main unextinguished by treaty between the Uni- 
ted States ané such Indians, or to include any 
territory which, by treaty with any Indian tribe, 
is not, without the consent of said tribe, to be in- 
cluded within the territorial limits or jurisdiction 
of any State or Territory; but all such territory 
shall be excepted out of the boundaries and con- 
stitute no part of the Territory of Colorado until 
said tribe shall signify their assent to the Presi- 
dent of the United States to be included within 
the said Territory, or to affeet the authority of 
the Government of the United States to make any 
regulations respecting such Indians, their lands, 
property, or other rights, by treaty, law or other- 
wise, which it would have been competent for the 
Government to make if this act had never passed: 
| Provided further, That nothing in this act con- 
tained shall be construed to inhibit the Govern- 
ment of the United States from dividing said 
Territory into two or more Territories, in such 
manner and at such times as Congress shal! deem 
convenient and proper, or from attaching any por- 
| tion thereof to any other Territory or State. 

Sec. 2. And be it further enacted, That the ex- 
ecutive power and authority in and over said Ter- 
ritory of Colorado shall be vested in a Governor, 
who shall hold his office for four years, and until 
his successor shall be appointed and qualified, 
unless sooner removed by the President of the 
United States. The Governor shall reside within 
said Territory, shall be commander-in-chief of 
the militia thereof, shall perform the duties and 
receive the emoluments of superintendent of In- 
dian affairs, and shall are all laws passed 
by the Legislative Assembly before they shall 


de — 











take effect; he may grant pardons for offenses 
against the laws of said Territory, and reprieves 
for offenses against the laws of the United States, 
until the decision of the President can be made 
known thereon; he shall commission all officers 
who shall be appointed to office under the laws 
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of said Territory, and shall take care that the laws 
be faithfully executed. 

Sec. 3. And be it further enacted, That there 
shall be a seeretary of said Territory, who shall || 
reside therein, and hold his office for four years, 
unless sooner removed by the President of the 
United States; he shall record and preserve all 
the laws and proceedings of the Legislative As- 
sembly hereinafter constituted, and all the acts | 
and proceedings of the Governor in his executive | 
department; he shall transmit one copy of the 
laws and one copy of the executive proceedings, | 
on or before the first day of December in each | 
year, to the President of the United States, and, || 
at the same time, two copies of the laws to the 
Speaker of the House of Representatives and the 
President of the Senate for the use of Congress, | 
And in case of the death, removal, or resigna- | 
tion, or other necessary absence of the Governor \| 
from the Territory, the secretary shall have, and || 
he is hereby authorized and required to execute || 
and perform all the powers and duties of the Gov- 
ernor during such vacancy or necessary absence, 
or until another Governor shall be duly appointed |; 
to fill such vacancy. 

Sec. 4. 4nd be it further enacted, That the legisla- 
tive power and authority of said Territory shall be 
vested in the Governorand a Legislative Assembly. 
The Legislative Assembly shall consist ofacouneil 
and house of representatives. The council shall 
consist of nine members, which may be increased 
to thirteen, having the qualifications of voters as 
hereinafter prescribed, whose term of service shall 
continue two years. The house of representa- 
tives shall consist of thirteen members, which may 
be increased to twenty-six, possessing the same 
qualifications as prescribed for members of the | 
council, and whose term of service shall continue 
one year. An apportionment shall be made, as 
nearly equal as practicable, among the several 
counties or districts, for the election of the council 
and house of representatives, giving to each sec- 
tion of the Territory representation inthe ratio of 
its population (Indians excepted) as nearly as may | 
be; and the members of the council and of the | 
house of representatives shall reside in, and be || 
inhabitants of, the district for which they may be | 
elected, respectively. Previous to the first elec-*|| 
tion the Governor shall cause a census or enumer- 
ation of the inhabitants of the several counties and || 
districts of the Territory to be taken; and the first || 
election shall be held at such time and places and 
be conducted in such manner as the Governor 
shall appoint and direct; and he shall, at the same || 
time, declare the number of the members of the | 
council and house of representatives to which each | 
of the counties or districts shall be entitled under || 
this act. The number of persons authorized to | 
be elected, having the highest number of votes in || 
each of said council districis for members of the || 
council, shall be declared by the Governor to be || 
duly elected to the council; and the person or per- | 
sons authorized to be elected having the greatest | 
number of votes for the house of representatives, || 
equal to the number to which each county or dis- || 
trict shell be entitied, shall be declared by the || 
Governor to be elected members of the house of 
representatives: Provided, That in case of a tie 
between two or more persons voted for, the Gov- || 
ernor shall order a new election to supply the va- || 
cancy made by such tie. And the persons thus || 
elected to the Legislative Assembly shall meet at || 
such place and on such day as the Governor shall | 
appoint; but thereafter the time, place, and man- || 
ner of holding and conducting all elections by the ] 

} 
| 


people, and the apportioning the representation in 

the several counties or districts to the council and 
house of representatives, according to the popu- | 
lation, shall be prescribed by law, as well as the || 
day of the commencement of the regular sessions || 
of the Legislative Assembly: Provided, That no || 
- one session shall exceed the term of forty days, || 
except the first, which may be extended to sixty || 
- but no longer. 
Ec. 5. nd be it further enacted, That every 
free white male citizen of the United States above | 
the age of twenty-one years, who shall have been || 
a resident of said Territory at the time of the pas- || 
sage of this act, including those recognized as cit- i 
izens by the treaty with the Republic of Mexico, || 
concluded February two, eighteen hundred and | 
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| forty-eight, and the treaty negotiated with the 
| same country on the thirteenth day of December, 





Laws of the United States. 


eighteen hundred and fifty-three, shall be entitled 
to vote at the first election, and shal! be eligible to 
any office within the said Territory; but the qual- 
ifications of voters and of holding office at all sub- 
sequent elections shall be such as shall be pre- 
scribed by the Legislative Assembly. 

Sec. 6. And be it further enacted, That the le- 
gislative power of the Territory shall extend to 
all rightful subjects of legislation consistent with 
the Constjtution of the United States and the pro- 
visions of the act; but no law shall be passed in- 
terfering with the primary disposal of the soil; 


| no tax shall be imposed upon the property of the 
| United States; nor shall the lands or other prop- 


erty of non-residents be taxed higher than the 
lands or other property of residents; nor shall 


| any law be passed impairing the rights of private 
property; nor shall any discrimination be made | 


in taxing different kinds of property; but all prop- 


| erty subject to taxation shall be in proportion to 
| the value of the property taxed. 
Sec. 7. And be it further enacted, That all town- | 


ship, district, and county officers, not herein 


| otherwise provided for, shall be appointed or 


elected, as the case may be, in such manner as 
shall be provided by the Governor and Legisla- 
tive Assembly of the Territory. The Governor 


consent of the Legislative council, appoint all 
officers not herem otherwise provided for; and in 
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1 its own clerk; and every clerk shal! hold his office 


j 
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at the pleasure of the court for which he shall 
have been appointed. Writs of error and appeals 
from the final decisions of said supreme court 
shall be allowed, and may be taken to the Supreme 
Court of the United States, in the same manner 
and under the same regulations as from the cir- 
cuit courts of the United States, where the value 
of the property or the amount in controversy, to 
be ascertained by the oath oraffirmation of either 
party, or other competent witness, shall exceed 
one thousand dollars; and each of the said dis- 
trict courts shall have and exercise the same juris- 
diction, in all cases arising under the Constitution 
and laws of the United States, as is vested in the 
circuit and district courts of the United States; 
and the said supreme and district courts of the 
said Territory, and the respective judges thereof, 
shall and may grant writs of habeas corpus im all 
cases in which the same are grantable by the 
judges of the United States in the District of Co- 
lumbia; and the first six days of every term of 
said courts, or so much thereof as shall be neces- 
sary, shall be appropriated to the trial of causes 
arising under the said Constitution and laws, and 
writs of error and appeals in all such cases shall 
| be made to the supreme court of said ee 
the same as in other cases. Thesaid clerk shall 





|| yeceive in all such cases the same fees which the 


| shall nominate and, by and with the advice and | 


the first instance the Governor alone may appoint | 
all said officers, who shall hold their offices until | 


the end of the first session of the Legislative As- 
sembly, and shall lay off the necessary districts 
for members of the council and house of repre- 


'| sentatives, and all other officers. 


Sec. 8. And be it further enacted, Thatno mem- | 


ber of the Legislative Assembly shall hold or be 
appointed to any office which shall have been cre- 


ated, or the salary or emoluments of which shall | 
have been increased, while he was a member, | 


during the term for which he was elected, and for 


one year after the expiration of such term; and | 
no person holding a commission or appointment | 
under the United States,except postmasters, shall | 
be a member of the Legislative Assembly, orshall | 


ritory. 


_ hold any office under the government of said Ter- | 


Sec. 9. And be it further enacted, That the ju- | 


| dicial power of said Territory shall be vested in 


a supreme court, district courts, probate courts, | 
and in justices of the peace. The supreme court | 
shall consist of a chief justice and two associate | 


justices, any two of whom shall constitute a quo- 
rum, and who shall hold a term at the seat of 
government of said Territory annually; and they 
shall hold their offices during the period of four 
years. The said Territory shall be divided into 
three judicial distriets, and a district court shall 


be held in each of said districts by one of the on 


tices of the supreme court at such time and place 


as may be prescribed by law; and the said judges 
shall, after their appointments, respectively, re- 


side in thedistricts which shall be assigned them. | 


The jurisdiction of the several courts herein pro- 


the probate courts and of the justices of the peace, 
shall be as limited by law: Provided, That jus- 
tices of the peace and probate courts shall not 
have jurisdiction of any matter in controversy 


when the title or boundaries of land may be in | 


dispute, or where the debt or sum claimed shall 


exceed one hundred dollars; and the said supreme || 


and district courts, respectively, shall possess 


chancery as well as common law jurisdiction; | 


and authority for redress of all wrongs commit- 


| ted against the Constitution or laws of thé United 


States, or of the Territory, affecting persons or 


| property. Each district court or the judge there- 


of shall uppoint its clerk, who shall also be the 


| register in chancery, and shall keep his office at | 


the place where the court may be held. Writs 


of error, bills of exception, and appeals, shall be | 
rom the final decisions of || 


allowed in all cases 
said district courts to the supreme court, under 
such regulations as may be prescribed by law; 


but in no case removed to the supreme court shall || 


trial by jury be allowed in said court. The su- 
preme court, or the justices thereof, shall appoint 


| 


clerks of the district courts of Oregon Territory 
| received for similar services. 

Sec. 10. And be it further enacted, That there 
shall be appointed an attorney for said Territory, 
who shall continue in office for four years, unless 
sooner removed by the President, and who shall 
receive the same fees and salary as the attorney 
of the United States for the late Territory of Ore- 
gon. There shall also be a marshal for the Ter- 
ritory appointed, who shall hold his office for four 
years, unless sooner removed by the President, 
and who shall execute all processes issuing from 
the said courts when exercising their jurisdiction 
as circuit and district courts of the United States; 
he shall perform the duties, be subject to the same 
regulations and penalties, and be entitled to the 
same fees as the marshal of the district court of 
the United States for the late Territory of Oregon, 
| and shall, in addition, be paid two hundred dollars 
annually as a compensation for extra services. 

Sec. 11. And be it further enacted, ‘That the 
| Governor, secretary, chief justice and associate 
| justices, attorney, and marshal, shall be nomin- 
ated and, by and with the advice and consent of 
the Senate, appointed by the President of the 
United States. The Governor and secretary tu 
be appointed as aforesaid shall, before they act 
as such, respectively take an oath or affirmation 
before the Vistrict judge or some justice of the 
peace in the limits of said ‘Territory duly author- 
ized to administer oaths and affirmations by the 
laws now in force therein, or before the Chief Jus- 
tice or some associate justice of the Supreme Court 
of the United States, to support the Constitution 
of the United States, and faithfully to discharge 
the duties of their respective offices, which said 
oaths, when so taken, shall be certified by the 


|| person by whom the same shall have been taken; 
vided for, both appellate and original, and that of | 


and such certificates shall be received and recorded 
by the secretary among the executive proceedings; 
and the chief justice and associate justices, and 
all other civil officers in said Territory, before 
they act as such, shall take a like oath or aflirm- 
ation before the said Governor or secretary, cr 
some judge or justice of the peace of the Caen 
| who may be duly commissioned and qualified, 

which said oath or affirmation shall be certified 

and transmitted by the person taking the same to 
| the secretary, to be by him recorded as aforesaid; 

and afterwards the lke oath or affirmation shall 
| be taken, certified, and recorded in sudh manner 

and form as may be prescribed by law. The Gov- 
, ernor shall receive an annual salary of fifteen hun- 
dred dollars as Governor, and one thousand dol- 





justice and associate justices shall cach receive an 
annual salary of eighteen hundred dollars; the 
secretary shall receive an annual salary of eigh- 
| teen hundred dollars. The said salaries shall be 
-_ quarter-yearly at the Treasury of the United 

States. The members of the Legislative Assem- 





bly shall be entitled to receive three dollars each 


lars as superintendent of Indian affairs; the chief 
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egate to the House of Representatives of the Uni- 


tives. The first election shall be held at such time 
and places and be conducted in such manner as 


subse 
ner of holding elections shall be prescribed by law. 
The person having the greatest number of votes 
shall be declared by the Governor to be duly elected, 
and a certificate thereof shall be given accord- 
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per ~~ during their attendance at the session 
thereof, and three dollars for every twenty miles 
travel in going toand returning from the said ses- 
sions, estimated according to the nearest usually 
traveled route. There shall be &ppropriated an- 
nually the sum of one anal dollars, to be 
expended by the Governor to defray the contin- 
gent expenses of the Territory. There shall also 
e appropriated annually a sufficient sum, to be 
expended by the secretary of the Territory, and 
upon an estimate to be made by the Secretary of 
the Treasury of the United States, to defray the 
expenses of the Legislative Assembly, the print- 
ing of the laws, and other incidental expenses; 
and the secretary of the Territor shall annually 
account to the Secretary of the Treasury of the 
United States for the manner in which the afore- 
said sum shall have been expended. 
Sec. 12. And be it further enacted, That the 
Legislative Assembly of the Territory of Colorado 
shall hold its first session at such time and place 
in said ‘Territory as the Governor thereof shall 
appointand direct; and at said first session, or as 
soon thereafter as they shall deem expedient, the 
Governor and Legislative Assembly shall proceed 
to locate and establish the seat of government for 
said ‘Territory at such place as they may deem 
eligible; which place, however, shall thereafter be 
subject to be changed by the said Governor and 
Legislative Assembly. 
Sec. 13. And be it further enacted, That a Del- 


ted States, to serve during each Congress of the 
United States, may be elected by the voters qual- 
ified to elect members of the Legislative Assem- 
bly, who shall be entitled to the same rights and 
rivileges as are exercised and enjoyed by. the 
elegates from the several other Territories of the 
United States to the said House of Representa- 


the Governor shall appoint and direct, and at all 
uent elections the times, places, and man- 


ingly. 

Sec. 14. And be it further enacted, That when 
the land in the said Territory shall be surveyed, 
under the direction of [the] Government of the 
United States, preparatory to bringing the same 
into market, sections numbered sixteen and thirty- 
six in each township in said Territory shall be, 
and the same are hereby, reserved for the purpose 
of being applied to schools in the States hereafter 
to be erected-out of the same. 

Sec. 15. nd be it further enacted, That tempo- 
rarily and until otherwise provided by law, the 
Governor of said Territory may define the judicial 
districts of said Territory, snd Viasat the judges 
who may be appointed for said Territory to the 
several districts, and also appoint the times and 
places for holding courts in the several counties 
or subdivisions in each of said judicial districts by 
nomgr ene to be issued by him; but the Legis- 
ative Assembly at their first or any subsequent 
session may organize, alter, or modify such judi- 
cial districts, and assign the judges, and alter the 
times and places of holding the courts, as to them 
shall seem proper and convenient. 

Sec. 16. sand be it further enacted, That the Con- 
stitution and ail laws of the United States which 
are not locally inapplicable shall have the same 
force and effect within the said Territory of Col- 
orado as elsewhere within the United States. 

Sec. 17. nd be it further enacted, That the 
President of the United States, by and with the 
advice and consent of the Senate, shall be, and he 
is hereby authorized to appoint a surveyor gen- 
eral for Colorado, who shall locate his office at 
such place as the Secretary of the Interior shall 
from time io time direct, and whose duties, powers, 
obligations, responsibilities, compensation, and 
allowances for clerk hire, office rent, fuel, and in- 
cidental expenses, shall be the same as those of 
the surveyor general of New Mexico, under the 
direction of the Secretary of the Interior, and such 
instructions as he may from time to time deem it 
advisable to give him, 

Approven, February 28, 1861. 
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| Cuar. LX.—An Act to amend an act supple- 
mentary to an act approved March third, eigh- 
teen hundred and fifty-five, to organize an In- 
stitution for the Insane of the Army and Navy 
and of the District of Columbia in the said Dis- 
trict, approved February the seventh, eighteen 
hundred and fifty-seven. 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Repre- 
| sentatives of the United States of America in Congress 
assembled, That, as a substitute for the second 
section of the supplementary act aforesaid, which 
is hereby sapenied, the Secretary of the Interior 
shall have power to grant his order for the admis- 
sion into the Government Hospital for the Insane 
of any insane person not charged with a breach 
of the peace, upon (1) the ceréificate of any judge 
of the circuit or criminal court for the District of 
Columbia, or of any justice of the peace of the 
District, stating that two respectable physicians, 
resident of the District, appeared before said judge 
or justice, and certified under oath and under their 
hands, that they knew the person alleged to be 
insane, and that, from personal examination, they 
believed him or her to be insane and a fit subject 
for treatment in said hospital, and that he or she 
was a resident of the District at the time he or she 
was seized with the mental disorder under which 
he or she then labored; also stating that two re- 
spectable householders, residents of the District, 
appeared before him, the said judge or justice, 
and certified under oath and under their hands 
that they knew the person alleged to be insane, 
and that, from a personal examination into his or 
her affairs, they believe him or her to be unable 
to support himself or herself and family, (or him- 
self or herself, if he or she have no family,) under 
the visitation of insanity, and to pay his or her 
board and other expenses in said hospital, and the 
certificate under oath of such physicians and of 
such householders shall accompany the certificate 
of such judge or justice; and (2) upon an appli- 
cation requesting that such order may be issued, 
made in writing, within five days after the date 
of the affidavits aforesaid, by a member of the 
board of visitors of.said hospital, upon an inspec- 
tion of said affidavits and certificate thereto, and 
it will be the duty of said visitor to withhold his 
application if he has reason to doubt the indigence 
of the party in whose behalf the application is 
desired, till such doubt is removed by testimony 
satisfactory to said visitor. 

Sec. 2. And be it further enacted, That, ifit shall 
appear in the case of any insane person whose 
insanity commenced while he or she was a resi- 
dent of the District of Columbia that he or she is 
able to defray a portion, but not the whole, of the 
expenses of his or her support and treatment in 
the Government Hospital for the Insane, then the 
board of visitors of the said hospital is authorized 
fo inquire into the facts of the case; and if it shall 
appear to said board, upon such inquiry, that such 
insane person has property and no family, or more 
property than is required for the support of his 
er her family, thén, as a condition upon which 
such insane person, admitted or to be admitted 
upon the order of the Secretary of the Interior, 
shall receive or continue to receive the benefits of 
said hospital, there shall be paid to the superin- 
tendent from the income, property, or estate of 
such insane person, such portion of his expenses 
in said hospital as a majority of the said board 
shall determine to be just and reasonable, under 
all the circumstances. 

Approven, February 28, 1861. 











Cuar. LXI.—An Act in relation to the Postal 
Service. 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Repre- 
sentatives of the United States of America in Con 
assembled, That whenever, in the opinion of the 
Postmaster General, the postal service cannot be 
safely continued, or the Post Office revenues col- 
lected, or the postal laws maintained, on any post 
route, by reason of any cause whatsoever, the 
Postmaster General is Senuliy authorized to dis- 
continue the postal service on such route, or any 
part thereof, and any post offices thereon, till the 
same can be safely restored, and shall report his 
action to Congress. 

Arprovep, February 28, 1861. 
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Cuar. LXVIII.—An Act to provide for the a 
ment of outstanding Treasury Notes, toauthor- 
ize a Loan, to regulate and fix the Dutie 
Imports, and for other purposes. 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
sentatives of the United States of America in Congress 
assembled, That the President of the United States 
be, and hereby is, authorized, at any time Within 
twelve months from the passage of this act, to 
borrow, on the credit of the United States, a oom 
not exceeding ten millions of dollars, or so much 
thereof as, in his opinion, the exigencies of the 
public service may require, to be applied to the 
paper of appropriations made by law, and the 

ance of Treasury notes now outstanding, and 
no other purposes, in addition to the money re- 
ceived, or which may be received, into the Treas- 
ury from other sources: Provided, That no stip- 
ulation or contract shall be made to prevent the 

United States from reimbursing any sum bor- 

rowed under the authority of this act at any time 

after the expiration of ten years from the first da 
of July next, by the United States giving three 
months’ notice, to be published in some newspa- 
per published at the seat of Government, of their 
readiness to do so; and no contract shall be made 
to prevent the redemption of the same at any time 
after the expiration of twenty years from the said 
first day of July next, without notice. 

Sec. 2. And be it further enacted, That stock 
shall be issued for the amount so borrowed, bear- 
ing interest not exceeding six per centum per an- 
num, and the Secretary of the Treasury be, and 
is hereby, authorized, with the consent of the 
President, to cause certificates of stock to be 
prepared, which shall be signed by the Register 
and sealed with the seal of the Treasury Depart- 
ment, for the amount so borrowed, in favor of 
the parties lending the same, or their assigns, 
which certificates may be transferred on the books 
of the Treasury, under such regulations as may 
be established by the Secretary of the Treasury: 
Provided, That no certificate shall Le issued fora 
less sum than one thousand dollars: 4nd provided, 
also, That, whenever required, the Secretary of 
the Treasury may cause coupons of semi-annual 
interest payable thereon to be attached to certifi- 


Son 


Repre- 


‘cates issued under this act; and any certificate 


with such coupons of interest attached may be 
assigned and transferred by delivery of the same, 
instead of being transferred on the books of the 
Treasury. 

Sec. 3. And be it further enacted, That, before 
awarding any of said loan, the Secretary of the 
Treasury shall, as the exigencies of the public 
service require, cause to be inserted in two of the 
public newspapers of the city of Washington, 
and in one or more publi¢ newspapers in other 
cities of the United States, public notice that 
sealed proposals for so much of said loan as is 
required, will be received until a certain day, to 
be specified in such notice, not less than thirty 
days from its first insertion ina Washington news- 
paper; and such notice shall state the amount of 
the loan, at what periods she money shall be ae 
if by installments, and at what places. Such 
sealed proposals shall be opened, on the day ap- 
pointed in the notice, in the presence of such per- 
sons as may choose to attend, and the proposals 
decided on by the Secretary of the Treasury, wlio 
shall accept the most favorable offered by respon- 
sible bidders for said stock. And the said Secre- 
tary shall report to Congress, at the commence- 
ment of the next session, the amount of money 
borrowed under this act, and of whom and on 
what terms it shall have been obtained, with an 
abstract or brief statement of all the proposals 
submitted for the same, distinguished between 
those accepted and those rejected, with a detailed 
statement of the expense of making such loans: 
Provided, That no stock shall be disposed of at 


less than its par value: nd provided further, . 


That no part of the loan hereby authorized shall 
be applied to the service of the present fiscal year 
Sec. 4. And be it further enacted, That in case 
the proposals made for said Joan, or for so much 
thereof as the exigencies of the public service 
shall require, shall not be satisfactory, the Pres- 
ident of the United States shall be, and hereby 
is, authorized to decline to accept such offer if for 
less than the par value of the bonds constituting 
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the said stock, and in lieu thereof, and to the ex- 
tentand amount of the loan authorized to be made 
by this act, to issue Treasury notes for sums not 
jess than fifty dollars, bearing interest at the rate 
of six per centum per annum, payable semi-an- 
nually on the first days of Fanuary and July in 
each year, at proper places of payment, to be pre- 
scribed by the Secretary, with the approval of the 
President; and under the like circumstances and 
conditions, the President of the United States is 
hereby authorized to substitute Treasury notes of 
equal amount for the whole or any part of any of 
the loans for which he is now by law authorized 
to contract and issue bonds. And the Treasury 
notes so issued under the authority herein given, 
shall be received in payment for all debts due to 
the United States when offered, and in like man- 
ner shall be given in payment for any sum due 
from the United States, when payment in that 
mode is requested by the person to whom pay- 
ment is to be made, or for their par value in coin. 
And the faith of the United States is hereby 
pledged for the due payment of the interest and 
the redemption of the principal of the stock or 
Treasury notes which may be issued under the 
authority of thisact; and the sum of twenty thou- 
sand dollars is hereby appropriated, out of any 
money in the Treasury not otherwise appropri- 
ated, to pay the expenses of preparing the certifi- 
cates of stock or Treasury notes herein author- 
ized to be done in the usual mode and under the 
restrictions as to employment and payment of 
officers contained in the laws authorizing former 
loans and issues of Treasury notes; and it shall 
be at the option of holders of the Treasury notes 
hereby authorized by this act, to exchange the 
same for the stock herein authorized, at par, or 
for bonds in lieu of which said Treasury notes 
were issued: Provided, That no certificate shall 
be exchanged for Treasury notes, or bonds, in 
sums less than five hundred dollars: .4nd provided 
further, That the authority to issue the said Treas- 
ury notes, or give the same in ay of debts 
due from the United States, shall be limited to 
the thirtieth day of June, eighteen hundred and 
sixty-two; and that the same may be redeemable 
at the pleasure of the United States at any time 
within two years after the passage of this act; 
and that said notes slrall cease to bear interest 
after they shall have been called in by the Secre- 
tary of the Treasury under the provisions of this 
act. 

Sec. 5. And be it further enacted, That from and 
after the first day of April, anno Domini eighteen 
hundred and sixty-one, in lieu of the duties here- 
tofore imposed by law on the articles hereinafter 
mentioned, and on such as may now be exempt 
from duty, there shall be levied, collected, and 
— on the goods, wares, and merchandise, 

erein enumerated and provided for, imported 
from foreign countries, the following duties and 
rates of duty, that is to say: 

First: On raw sugar, commonly called Musco- 
vada or brown sugar, not advanced beyond: the 
raw state by claying, or other process; and on 
sirup of sugar or of sugar cane, and concentrated 
molasses, or concentrated melado, and on white 
and clayed sugars, when advanced beyond the 
raw state by claying, or other process, and not 
refined, three fourths of one cent per pound; on 
refined sugars, whether loaf, lump, crushed, or 

ulverized, two cents per pound; on sugars, after 
ing refined, when hoe are tinctured, colored, 
or in any way adulterated, and on sugar candy, 
four cents per pound: Provided, That all sirups 
of sugar, or of sugar cane, concentrated molasses 
or melado, entered under the name of molasses, 
or any other name than sirup of sugar or of sugar 
cane, concentrated molasses, or concentrated me- 
lado, shall be liable to forfeiture to the United 
States; on molasses two cents per gallon; on con- 
fectionery of all kinds, not otherwise provided 
for, thirty per centum ad valorem. 

Sec. 6. And be it further enacted, That from 
and after the day and year aforesaid there shall be 
levied, collected, and paid, on the importation of 
the articles hereinafter mentioned, the following 
duties, that is to say: 

First: On brandy, for first-proof, one dollar per 
on on other spirits manufactured or distilled 
rom grain, for first-proof, forty cents per gallon; 
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forty cents per gallon; on cordials and liquors of || dollar and twenty-five cents 


all kinds, fifty cents pér gallon; on arrack, ab- 
synthe, kirschenwasser, ratafia, and other similar 


| spiritous beverages not otherwise provided for, 
| fifty cents per gallon; on bay rum, twenty-five 


cents per gallon: Provided, That the duty upon 
brandy spirits, and all other spirituous beverages 
herein enumerated, shall be collected upon the 
basis of first proof, and so in proportion for — 
greater strength than the strength of first-proof; 
on wines of all kinds, forty per centum ad valo- 
rem: Provided, That all imitations of brandy, or 
spirits, or of any of the said wines, and all wines 
imported by any names whatever, shall be sub- 
ject to the duty provided for the genuine article 
which it is intended to represent: Provided fur- 
ther, That brandies or other spirituous liquors 
may be imported in bottles, when the — 
shall contain not less than one dozen, and all bot- 
tles shall pay a separate duty, according to the 


-rate established by this act, whether containing 


wines, brandies, or other spirituous liquors, sub- 
ject to duty as hereinbefore mentioned; on ale, 
porter, and beer, in bottles, twenty-five cents per 
gallon; otherwise than in bottles, fifteen cents per 
gallon; on all spirituous liquors not enumerated, 
thirty-three and one-third per centum ad valorem. 

Second: On cigars of all kinds, valued at five 
dollars or under per thousand, twenty cents per 
pound; over five dollars and not over ten, forty 
cents per pound; and over ten dollars, sixty cents 
per pound, and in addition thereto, ten per centum 
ad valorem; on snuff, ten cents per pound; on 
unmanufactured tobacco, in leaf, twenty-five per 
centum ad valorem; on all other manufactured or 
unmanufactured tobacco, thirty per centum ad 
valorem. 

Sec. 7. .4nd be it further enacted, That from 
and after the day and year aforesaid there shall be 
levied, Gslincted and paid, on the importation of 


the articles hereinafter mentioned, the following | 


duties, that is to say: 

First: On bar-iron, rolled or hammered, com- 
prising flats not less than one inch or more than 
seven inches wide, nor less than one quarter of an 
inch or more than two inches thick; rounds, not 
less than one half an inch or more than four inches 
in diameter; and squares not less than one half an 
inch or more than four inches square, fifteen dol- 
lars per ton: Provided, That all iron in slabs, 
blooms, loops or other forms, less finished than 


iron in bars and more advanced than pig-iron, | 


except castings, shall be rated as iron in bars, and 
pay a duty accordingly: nd provided further, 
That none of the above iron shall pay a less rate 
of duty than twenty per centum ad valorem; on 
all iron imported in bars for railroads or inclined 
planes made to patterns and fitted to be laid down 
upon such roads or planes without further man- 
ufacture and not exceeding six inches high, twelve 
dollars per ton; on boiler plate iron, twenty dol- 
lars per ton; on iron wire drawn and finished, not 
more than one fourth of one inch in diamater nor 
less than number sixteen wire gauge, seventy-five 
cents per one hundred pounds, and fifteen per 
centum ad valorem; over number sixteen and not 
over number twenty-five wire gauge, one dollar 
and fifty cents. per one hundred pounds, and in 
addition fifteen per centum ad valorem; over or 
finer than number twenty-five wire gauge, two 
dollars per one hundred pounds, and in addition 
fifteen per centum ad valorem; on all other de- 
scriptions of rolled or hammered iron not other- 
wise provided for, twenty dollars per ton. 

Second: On iron in pigs, six dollars per ton; 
on vessels of cast iron not otherwise provided for, 
and on sad-irons, tailors’ and hatters’ irons, stoves 
and stove plates, one cent per pound; on cast- 
iron steam, gas, and water pipe, fifty cents per 
one hundred pounds; on cast-iron butts and 
hinges, two cents per pound; on hollow ware, 
glazed or tinned, two cents and a half per pound; 
on all other castings of iron not otherwise pro- 
vided for, twenty-five per centum ad valorem. 
- Third: On old scrap iron, six dollars per ton: 
Provided, That nothing shall be deemed old iron 
that has not been in actual use and fit only to be 
remanufactured. 

Fourth: On band and hoop iron, slit rods not 
otherwise provided for, twenty dollars per ton; on 
cut nails and spikes, one cent per pound; on iron 


on spirits from other materials, for first-proof, |! cables or chains, or parts thereof, and anvils, one 
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er one hundred 
pounds; en anchors, or parts thereof, one dollar 
and fifty cents perone hundred pounds; on wrought 
board nails, spikes, rivets, and bolts, two cents 
per pound; on bed screws and wrought hinges, 
one cent and a half per pound; on chalieg trace 
chains, halter chains, and fence chains made of 
wire or rods one half of one inch in diameter or 
over, one cent and a half per pound; under one 
half of one inch in diameter, and not under ono 
fourth of one inch in diameter, two cents per 
pound; under one fourth of one inch in diameter, 
and not under number nine wire gauge, two cents 
and a half per pound; under number nine wire 
gauge, twenty-five per centum ad valorem; on 
blacksmiths’ hammersand sledges, axles, or parts 
thereof, and malleable iron in castings not other- 
wise provided for, two cents per pound; on horse- 


shoe nails, three cents and a half per pound; on 


steam, gas, and’ water tubes and flues, of wrought 
iron, two cents per peund; on wrought iron rail- 
road chairs and on wrought iron nuts and wash- 
ers, ready punched, twenty-five dollars per ton; 
on cut tacks, brads, and sprigs not exceeding 
sixteen ounces to the thousand, two cents per 
thousand; exceeding sixteen ounces to the thou- 
sand, two cents per pound, 

Fifth: On smooth or polished sheet iron - 
whatever name designated, two cents per pound; 
on other sheet iron, common or black not thinner 
than number twenty wire gauge, twenty dollars 
per ton; thinner than number twenty and not 
thinner than number twenty-five wire gauge, 


| twenty-five dollars per ton; thinner than number 


twenty-five wire gauge, thirty dollars per ton; on 
tin plates galvanized, galvanized iron, or iron 
coated with zinc, two cents per pound; on millirons 
and mill cranks of wrought iron,and wrought iron 
for ships, locomotives, locomotive tire, or parts 
thereof, and steam engines, or parts thereof, weigh- 
ing each twenty-five pounds or more, one cefitand 


_vhalf per pound ; on screws commonly called wood 


screws, two inches or over in length, five cents 


| per pound; less than two inches in length, eight 


cents per pound; on screws washed or plated, 
and all other screws of iron or any other metal, 
thirty per centum ad valorem; on all manufac- 
tures of iron not otherwise provided for, thirty 
per centum ad valorem. 

.Sixth: On all steel in ingots, bars, sheets, or 
wire not less than one fourth of one inch in diam- 
eter, valued at seven cents per pound or less, one 
and a half cent per pound; valued at above seven 


| cents per poun and not above eleven cents per 


pound, two cents per pound; steel in any form not 
otherWise provided for, shall paya duty of twenty 
per centum ad valorem; on steel wire less than 
one fourth of an inch in diameter, and not less 
than number sixteeen wire gauge, two dollars 
per one hundred pounds, and in addition thereto 
fifteen per centum ad valorem; less or finer than 
trumber sixteen wire gauge, two dollars and fifty 
cents per one hundred pounds, and in addition 
thereto fifteen per centum ad valorem; on cross- 
cut saws, eight cents per lineal foot; on mill, pit, 
and drag saws, not over nine inches wide, twelve 
and a half cents per lineal foot; over nine inches 


| wide, twenty cents per lineal foot; on skates cost- 
| ing twenty cents, or less per pair, six cents per 


pair; on those costing over twenty cents per pair, 
thirty per centum ad valorem; on all manufac- 


| tures of steel or of which steel shall be a compo- 


nent part, not otherwise provided for, thirty per 
centum ad valorem: Provided, That all articles 
partially manufactured, not otherwise provided 
for, shall pay the same rate of duty as if wholly 
manufactured. 

Seventh: On bituminous coal, one dollar per 
ton of twenty-eight bushels, eighty pounds to the 
bushel; on all other coal, fifty cents per ton of 
twenty-eight bushels, eighty pounds to the bushel; 
on coke and culm of coal, twenty-five per centum 
ad valorem. 

Sec. 8. And be it further enacted, That from 
and after the day and year aforesaid there shall be 
levied, coliected, and paid, on the importation of 
the articles hereinafter mentioned, the following 
duties, that is to say: 

First: On lead in pigs and bars, one cent per 
pound; on old scrap lead fit only to be remanutac- 
tured, one cent per pound; on lead in sheets, 
pipes, or shot, one cent and a half per pound; on 
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pewter when old and fit only to be remanufac- 
tured, one cent per pound. 

Second: On copper in pigs, bars, or ingots, two 
cents per pound; on copper when old and fit only 
to be remanufactured, one cent and a half per | 
pound; on sheathing copper, in sheets forty-eight | 
inches long and fourteen inches wide, and weigh- 
ing from fourteen to thirty-four ounces the square 
foot, two cents per pound; on copper rods, bolts, 
nails, spikes, copper bottoms, copper in sheets or 
plates, called braziers’ copper, and other sheets of 
copper not otherwise provided for, twenty-five 
per centurm ad valorem; on zinc, spelter, or teu- | 
tenegue, manufactured, in blocks or pigs, one | 
dollar per hundred pounds; on zinc, spelter, or 
teutenegue, in sheets, one cent and a half Per 
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pound. 

Sec. 9. And be it further enacted, That from 
and after the day and year aforesaid there shall be 
levied, collected, and paid, on the importation of 
the articles hereinafter mentioned, the following 
duties, that is to say: J 

First: On white lead and oxide of zinc, dry or | 

round in oil, redlead, and litharge, one centanda | 
healt per pound; on sugar of lead or acetate of lead | 
and nitrate of lead, chromate and bichromate of | 
potash, three cents per pound; on hydriodate, and | 
prussiate of potash and chromic acid, and salts of | 
10dine, and resublimed iodine, fifteen per centum ad 
valorem; on whiting twenty-five cents per one hun- 
dred pounds; on Paris white, pipe clay, and ochres 
or ochrey earths not otherwise provided for, when 
dry, thirty-five cents per one hundred pounds; 
when ground in oil, one dollarand thirty-five cents 
per one hundred pounds; on um/!ver, fifty cents 
per one a a ye on putty, one cent per 
pound; on linseed, flaxseed, hempseed, and rape- | 
seed oil, twenty cents per gallon; on kerosine oil, | 
and all other coal oils, ten cents per gallon; on 
alum, alum substitute, sulphate of alumina and 
alumimous cake, fifty cents per one hundred 
pounds; on copperas, green vitriol, or sulphate of 
iron, twenty-five cents per one hundred pounds; 
on bleaching powders, fifteen cents per one hun- 
dred pounds; on refined camphor, six cents per 
pound; on refined borax, three cents per pound; 
on tallow, one cent per pound; on tallow-candles, 
two ceuts per pound; on spermaceti or Wax-can- 





and tapers, four cents per pound; on spirits of | 
turpentine, ten cents per gallon; on opium, one 
dollar per pound; on morphine and its salts, one 
dollar per ounce; on liquorice paste, or juice, 
three cents per pound. ? 

Sec. 10. Aad be it further enacted, That from | 
and after the day and year aforesaid there shall be | 
levied, collected, and paid on the importation of | 
the articles hereinafter mentioned, the following 
duties, that is to say: 

First: On salt, four cents per bushel of fifty-six 
pounds: Provided, ‘That salt imported in bags, or 
not in bulk, shall pay a duty of six cents per | 
bushel of fifty-six pounds; on bristles, four cents | 
per pound; on honey, ten cents per gallon; on | 
vinegar, six cents per gallon; on mackerel, two 
dollars per barrel; on herrings, pickled or salted, 
one dollar per barrel; on pickled salmon, three 
dollars per barrel; on all other fish pickled, in 
barrels, one dollar and fifty cents per barrel; on 
all other foreign caught fish imported otherwise 
than in barrels and half barrels, or whether fresh, 
smoked, or dried, salted or pickled, not otherwise 
provided for, fifty cents per one hundred pounds, 

Second: On beef and pork, one cent per pound; 
on hams and bacon, two cents per pound; on 
cheese, four cents per pound; on wheat, twent 
‘ents per bushel; on butter, four cents per male 
on lard, two cents per pound; on rye and barley, 
fifteen cents per bushel; on Indian corn or maize, 
ten cents per bushel; on oats, ten cents per bushel; 
on potatoes, ten cents per bushel; on anand rice, 
one cent per pound; on uncleaned rice or paddy, 
fifty cents per one hundred pounds; on sago and 
sago flour, fifty cents per one hundred pounds; 
on flaxseed tic Moment, sixteen cents per bushel of 
fifty-two pounds; on hemp and rapeseed, ten cents 
per bushel of fifty-two pounds; on raw hides and 
skinsof all kinds, whetherdried, salted, or pickled, | 
not otherwise provided for, five per centum ad 
valorem. 








dies and tapers, and on candles and tapers of | 
spermaceti and wax combined, eight cents per 
pound; on stearine candles, and all other candles 
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Sec. 11. And be it further enacted, That from | cotton, or parts of either, or other material not 
and after the day and year aforesaid there shal] be || otherwise specified, a duty of thirty per centum 
levied, collected, and paid, on the importation of || ad valorem: Provided, That mats, rugs, screens 
” > 


the articles hereinafter mentioned, the following 
duties, that is to say: 

First: On cassia, four cents per pound; on cassia 
buds, eight cents per pound; on cloves, four cents 
per pound; on pepper, two cents per pound; on 
Cayenne pepper, three cents per pound; on ground 
Cayenne pepper, four cents per pound; on pimento, 
two cents per pound; on cinnamon, ten cents per 
pound; on mace and nutmegs, fifteen cents per 
pound; on prunes, two cents per pound; on plums, 
one cent per pound; on dates one half of one cent 
per pound; on currants, two cents per pound; on 
figs, three cents per pound; on sultana, muscatel, 
and bloom raisins, either in boxes or jars, two 
cents per pound; on all other raisins, one cent per 
suaii on almonds, two cents per pound; on 
shelled almonds, four cents per pound; on all nuts 


not otherwise provided for, except those used for . 


dyeing, one cent per pound, 

Sec. 12. And be it further enacted, That from 
and after the day and year aforesaid there shall be 
levied, collected, and paid, on the importation of 
the articles hereinafter mentioned, the following 
duties, that is to say: 

First: On all wool unmanufactured, and all hair 
of the alpaca, goat, and all other animals, unmanu- 
factured, the value whereof at the last port or place 
from whence exported to the United States shall 
be Jess than eighteen cents per pound, five per 
centum ad valorem; exceeding eighteen cents per 


pound, and not exceeding twenty-four cents per | 


pound, there shall be levied, collected, and paid a 


duty of three cents per pound; exceeding twenty- | 


four cents per pound, there shall be levied, col- 
lected, and paid a duty of nine cents per pound: 
Provided, That any wool of the sheep, or hair of 
the alpaca, the goat, and other like animals which 
shall be imported in any other than the ordinary 
condition as now and heretofore practiced, or 
which shall be changed in its character or condi- 
tion for the purpose of evading the duty, or which 
shall be reduced in value by the admixture of dirt 
or any foreign substance to eighteen cents per 


pound or less, shall be subject to pay a duty of | 


nine cents per pound, anything in this act to the 
contrary notwithstanding: Provided, also, That 
when wool of different qualities is imported in the 
same bale, bag, or package, and the aggregate 
value of the contents of the bale, bag, or package 
shall be appraised by the appraisers at a rate ex- 
ceeding twenty-four cents per pound, it shall be 
charged with a duty of nine cents per pound: 
Provided further, ‘That if bales of different quali- 
ties are embraced in the same invoice, at the same 
price, whereby the average price shall be lessened 
more than ten per centum, the value of the whole 
shall be appraised according to the value of the 
bale of the best quality, and no bale or bales shall 
be liable to a less rate of duty in consequence of 
being invoiced with wool of lower value: Provided, 
also, That sheep skins, raw or unmanufactured, 
imported with the wool on, washed or unwashed, 
shall be subject to a duty of fifteen per centum 
ad valorem. 

Sec. 13. nd be it further enacted, That from 
and after the day and year aforesaid there shall be 
levied, collected, and paid on the importation of 
the articles hereinafter mentioned the following 
duties, that is to say: 

First: On Wilton, Saxony, and Aubusson, Ax- 
minstey patent velvet, Tournay velvet, and tapes- 
try velvet carpets and carpeting, Brussels carpets 
wrought by the Jacquard machine, and all medal- 
lion or whole carpets, valued at one dollar and 
twenty-five ceats or under per square yard, forty 
cents per square yard; valued at over one dollar 
and twenty-five cents per square yard, fifty cents 
per square yard: Provided, That no carpet or rugs 
of the above description shall pay a duty less than 
twenty-five per centum ad valorem: on Brussels 
and tapestry Brussels carpetsand carpeting printed 
on the warp or otherwise, thirty cents per square 

ard; on all treble-ingrain and worsted-chain 
Vonstion carpets and carpeting, twenty-five cents 
per square yard; on hemp or jute carpeting, four 
cents per square yard; on druggets, bockings, and 
felt carpets and carpeting printed, colored, or oth- 
erwise, twenty cents per square yard; on all other 
kinds of carpets and carpeting of wool, flax, or 
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covers, hassocks, bedsides and other portions of 
carpets or carpeting, shall pay the rate of dut 


| herein imposed on c&rpets or carpeting of similar 


character; on all other mats, screens, hassocks 
and rugs, a duty of thirty per centum ad valorem, 

Second: On woolen cloths, woolen shawls, and 
all manufactures of wool of every description 
made wholly or in part of wool, not otherwise 
provided for, a duty of twelve cents per pound 
and in addition thereto twenty-five per centum ad 
valorem; on endless belts for paper, and blanket. 
ing for printing machines, twenty-five per centum 
i niiseaas on all flannels valued at thirty cents 
or less per square yard, twenty-five per centum 
ad valorem; valued above thirty cents per square 
yard, and on all flannels colored, srintel, or 
plaided, and flannels composed in part of cotton 
or silk, thirty per centum ad valorem; on hats of 
wool, twenty per centum ad valorem; on woolen 
and worsted yarn, valued at fifty cents and not 
over one dollar per pound, twelve cents per pound, 
and in addition thereto fifteen per centum ad va- 
lorem; on woolen and worsted yarn, valued at 
over one dollar per pound, twelve cents per pound, 
and in addition thereto twenty-five per centum ad 
valorem; on woolen and worsted yarns, or yarns 
for carpets, valued under fifty cents per pound, 
and not exceeding in fineness number fourteen, 
twenty-five per centum ad valorem; exceeding 
number fougteen, thirty per centum ad valorem; 
on clothing ready made, and wearing apparel of 
— description, composed wholly or in part of 
wool, made up or manufactured wholly or in part 
by the tailor, seamstress, or manufacturer, twelve 
cents per pound, and in addition thereto twenty- 
five per centum ad valorem; on blankets of all 
kinds, made wholly or in part of wool, valued at 
not exceedi + twenty-eight cents per pound, there 
shall be charged a duty of six cents per pound, 
andin addition thereto ten per centum ad valorem; 
on all valued above twenty-eight cents per pound, 
but not exceeding forty cents per pound, there 
shall be charged a duty of six cents per pound, 
and in addition thereto twenty-five per centum ad 
valorem; on all valued above forty cents per 
pound there shall be charged a duty of twelve 
cents per pound, and in addition thereto twenty 
per centum ad valorem; on woolen shawls, or 
shawls of which wool shall be the chief compo- 
nent material, a duty of sixteen cents per pound, 
and in addition thereto twenty per centum ad 
valorem. 

Third: Onalldelaines, Cashmere delaines, mus- 
lin delaines, barege delaines, composed wholly 
or in part of wool, gray or uncolored; and on all 
other gray or uncolored goods of similar descrip- 
tion, twenty-five percentum ad valorem; on bunt- 
ing, and on all stained, colored, or printed, and 
on all other manufactures of wool, or of which 
wool shall be a component material, not other- 
wise provided for, thirty per centum ad valorem. 

Fourth: On oil-cloth, for floors, stamped, paint- 
ed, or printed, valued at fifty cents or less per 
square yard, twenty per centum ad valorem; val- 
ued at over fifty cents per square yard, and onall 
other oil-cloth, thirty per centum ad valorem. 

Sec. 14. And be it further enacted, That from 
and after the day and year aforesaid there shall be 
levied, collected, and paid on the importation of 
the articles hereinafter mentioned the following 
duties, that is to say: 

First: Onal] manufactures of cotton not bleached, 
colored, stained, painted, or printed, and not ex- 
ceeding one hundred threads to the square inch, 
counting the warp and filling, and exceeding in 
weight five ounces per square yard, one cent per 
square yard; on finer or lighter goods of like 
description, not exceeding one hundred and forty 
threads to the square inch, counting the warp and 
filling, two cents per square yard; on goods of 
like Scadtinaencensading one hundred arid forty 
threads, and not exceeding two hundred threads 
to the square inch, counting the warp and filling, 
three cents per square yard; on like goods exceed- 
ing two hundred threads to the square inch, count- 
ing the warp and filling, four cents per square 
yard; on all goods embraced in the foregoing 
schedules, if bleached, there shall be levied, col- 


lected, and paid an additional duty of one half of 
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one cont per square yard; and if printed, painted, 
colored, or stained, there shall be levied, collect- 
ed, and paid a duty of ten per centum in addition 
to the rates of duty provided in the foregoing 
schedules: Provided, That upon all plain woven 


cotton goods not included in the foregoing sched- || 


ules, and upon cotton goodsof every description, 
the value of which shall exceed sixteen cents per 
square yard, there shall be levied, collected, and 
paid a duty of twenty-five per centum ad valorem: 
And provided further, Tinat no cotton goods having 
more than two hundred threads to the square inch, 
counting the warp and filling, shall be admitted 
to a less rate of duty than is provided for goods 
which are of that number of threads. 

Second: On spool and other thread of cotton, 
thirty per centum ad valorem. 

Third: On shirts and drawers, wove or made 
on frames composed wholly of cotton and cotton 
velvet, twenty-five per centum ad valorem; and 
on all manufactures composed wholly of cotton, 
bleached, unbleached, printed, painted or dyed, 
not otherwise provided for, thirty per centum ad 
valorem. 

Fourth: Onall brown orbleached linens, ducks, 
canvas paddings, cot bottoms, burlaps, drills, coat- 
ings, brown Hollands, blay linens, damasks, dia- 
pers, crash, huckabacks, handkerchiefs, lawns, 
or other manufactures of flax, jute or hemp, [or 
of which flax, jute, or hemp] shall be the com- 
ponent material of chief value, being of the value 
of thirty cents and under per square yard, twen- 
ty-five per centumad valorem; valued above thirty 
cents per square yard, thirty per centum ad va- 
lorem; on flax or linen threads, twine and pack- 
thread, and all other manufactures of flax, or of 
which flax shali be the component material of 
chief value, and not otherwise provided for, thirty 
per centum ad valorem. 

Sec. 15. And be it further enacted, That from 
and after the day and year aforesaid there shall be 
levied, cofected, and paid on the importation of 
the articles hereinafter mentioned the following 
daties, that is to say: 

First: On unmanufactured hemp, thirty-five 
dollars per ton; on Manilla and other hemps of 
India, fifteen dollars per ton; on jute, Sisal grass, 
sun hemp, coir, and other vegetable substances 
not enumerated, used for cordage, ten dollars per 
ton; on jute butts, five dollars per ton; on codilla 
or tow of hemp, ten doilars per ton; on tarred 


cables or cordage, two cents and a half per pound; | 


on untarred Manilla cordage, twocents per pound; 
on all other untarred cordage, three cents per 
pound; on yarns, four cents per pound; on coir 
yarn, one cent per pound; on seines, six cents 
per pound; on cotton bagging, or any other man- 
ufacture not otherwise provided for, suitable for 


the uses to which cotton bagging is applied, | 
whether composed in whole or in part of hemp, | 


jute, or flax, or any other material valued at less 
than ten cents per square yard, one cent and a 
half per pound; over ten cents per square yard, 
two cents per pound; on sail duck, twenty-five 
per centum ad valorem; on Russia and other 
sheetings, brown and white, twenty-five per cen- 
tum ad valorem; and on all other manufactures 
of hemp, or of which hemp shall be a component 
part, not otherwise provided for, twenty per cen- 
tum ad valorem; on unmanufactured flax, fifteen 
dollars per ton; on tow of flax, five dollars per 
ton; on grass cloth, twenty-five per centum ad 
valorem; on jute goods, fifteen per centum ad 
valorem; on all other manufactures of jute or 
Sisal grass, not otherwise provided for, twenty 
per centum ad valorem. 

Sec. 16. And be it further enacted, That from 
and after the day and year aforesaid there shall be 
levied, collected, and paid on the importation of 
the articles hereinafter mentioned, the following 
duties, that is to say: 

_ First: On silk in the gum, not more advanced 
in manufacture than singles, tram, and thrown or 
organzine, fifteen per centum ad valorem; on all 
silks valued at not over one dollar per square 
yard, twenty percentum ad valorem; on all silks 
valued at over one dollar per square yard, thirty 
per centum ad valorem; on all silk velvets, or 
velvets of which silk is the component material 
of chief value, valued at three dollars per square 
yard, or under, twenty-five per centum ad valo- 


rem; valued at over three dollars per square yard, || Dutch and bronze metal, in leaf; engravings or \ 





selene 


thirty per centum ad valorem; on floss silks, 
twenty per centum ad valorem; on silk ribbons, 
| galloofis, braids, fringes, laces, tassels, buttons, 
button cloths, trimmings, and on silk twist, twist 
composed of mohair and silk, sewing silk in the 
gum or purified, and all other manufactures of 
silk, or of which silk shall be the component ma- 
terial of chief value, not otherwise provided for, 
thirty per centum ad valorem. 

Sec. 17. And be it further enacted, That from 


levied, collected, and paid on the importation of 


duties, that is to say: 


| ceeding sixteen by twenty-four inches, one cent 
and a half per square foot; above that, and not 
exceeding twenty-four by thirty inches, two cents 
per square foot; all above that, and not exceed- 





imported in sheets or tables, without reference to 
size or form, shall pay the highest duty herein 


plate cylinder, jor} broad glass, weighing over 
one hundred pounds per one hundred square feet, 
shall pay an additional duty on the excess at the 


or polished, and on all other window glass not 
exceeding ten by fifteen inches, one cent and a 
half per square foot; above that, and not exceed- 
ing sixteen by twenty-four inches, two cents and 
a half per square foot; above that, and not ex- 


| polished, and all other window glass weighing 
over one hundred and fifty pounds per one hun- 
dred square feet, shall pay av additional duty on 
such excess of fourcents per pound; on all plain 
and mould and press glassware, not cut, engraved, 
or painted, twenty-five per ceutum ad valorem, 
on all articles of giass, cut, engraved, painted, 
| colored, printed, stained, silvered, or gilded, 
thirty per centum ad valorem; on porcelain and 
Bohemian glass, glass crystals for watches, paint- 
_ings on glass or glasses, pebbles for spectacles, 
/ and all manufactures of glass, or of which glass 
shall be a component material, not otherwise pro- 
vided for, and all glass bottles or jars filled with 
sweetmeats, preserves, or other articles, thirty 
per centum ad valorem. 

Second: On China and porcelain ware of all 
descriptions, thirty per centum ad valorem; on all 
brown earthen and common stone ware, twenty 
per centumad valorem; onall otherearthen, stone, 
or crockery ware, printed, white, glazed, edged, 
painted, dipped, or cream colored, composed of 
earthy or mineral substances, twenty-five per 
centum ad valorem. 





and after the day and year aforesaid there shall be 
levied, collected, and paid on the importation of 


and pamphlets, and all printed matter and illus- 
trated books and papers, and on watches and parts 
of watches, and watch materials, and unfinished 
parts of watches, fifteen per centum ad valorem. 


be levied, collected, and paid a duty of ten per 


medicinal purposes, or in the fine arts, not other- 
wise provide 


anise seed; arrowroot; assafetida; bamboos; 
barks of all kinds not otherwise provided for; 
beeswax; black lead, or plumbago; borate of lime; 
brass, in pigs or bars, or when old and fit only to 
be remanufactured; Brazil paste; bronze liquor; 


seeds; chronometers, box or ship’s, and parts 
thereof; cocculus indicus; compositions of glass 


| Or paste, not set, intended for use by jewelers; | 


| cornmeal; diamonds, glaziers’, set or not set; 


and after the ~~ and year aforesaid there shall be | 
the articles hereinafter mentioned, the following | 
First: On rough plate, cylinder, or broad win- | 


dow glass, not exceeding ten by fifteen inches, | 
one cent per square foot; above that, and not ex- | 


ing in weight one pound per square foot, three | 
cents per square foot: Provided, That all glass 


imposed: And provided further, That all rough | 


ceeding twenty-four by thirty inches, four cents | 
per square foot; all above that, five cents per | 
square foot: Provided, ‘That all crown, piate, or | 


Sec. 18. .4nd be it further enacted, That from | 


the articles hereinafter mentioned, the following | 
duties, that is to say: On all books, periodicals, || 


Sec. 19. 4nd be it further enacted, That from | 
and after the day and year aforesaid there shall | 


centum on the importation of the articles herem- | 
after mentioned and embraced in this section, that | 
is to say: acids, nitric, yellow and white, oxalic, | 
and all other acids of every description used for | 


for; aloes; amber; ammonia, sal | 
ammonia; muriate and carbonate of ammonia; | 


building stones; cantharides; castor beans or | 
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same rates as herein imposed; on crown, plate, || 
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plates, bound or unbound; ergot; flocks, waste, 
or shoddy; fruit, green, ripe, or dried, not other- 
wise provided for; furs, dressed or undressed, when 
on the skin; furs, hatters’, dressed or undressed, 
when not on the skin; gamboge; ginger, ground, 
preserved, or pickled; glass plates or disks, un- 
wrought, for optical instruments; goldbeaters’ 
skin; green turtle; grindstones, wrought or fin- 
ished; gum copal; gum substitute, or burntstareh; 
hair of all kinds, cleaned, but unmanufactured, 
not otherwise provided for; hops; horns, horn- 
tips, bones, bone-tips, and teeth, manufactured 5 
iodine, crude; ipecacuanha; iron liquor; jalap; 


juniper berries; lemon and lime juice; lime; man- 


ganese; manna; marrow and all other grease, and 
soap stocks and soap stuffs; mineral kermes,; 
moss, Iceland; music, printed with lines, bound 
or unbound; oatmeal; oils, palm, seal and cocoa- 
nut; olive oil in casks, other than salad oil; 
oranges, lemons, and limes; orange and lemon 
peel; paintings and statuary, not otherwise pro- 
vided for; paving stones; pearl or hulled barley; 
Peruvian bark; plaster of Paris, when ground; 
Prussian blue; quicksilver; rhubarb; rye flour; 
saffron and saffron cake; saltpeter, or nitrate of 
soda, or potash, when refined or partially refined; 
salts of tin; sarsaparilla; sepia; shaddock ; sheath- 
ing paper; sponges; spunk; squills; tapioca; tag- 
ger’s iron; teazels; terne tin, In plates or sheets; 
tin-foil; tin, in plates or sheets; vanilla beans; 
vegetables, not otherwise provided for; verdigris; 
yams. 

Sec. 20. And be it further enacted, That from 
and after the day and year aforesaid there shall be 


| levied, collected, and paid a duty of twenty per 


centum on the importation of the articles here- 
inafter mentioned and embraced in this section, 
that is to say: antimony, tartrate of ; acids, citric 
and tartaric; blank books, bound or unbound; 
blue or Roman vitriol, or sulphate of copper; 
beards, planks, states, laths, scantling, spars, 
hewn and sawed timber, and timber used in build- 
ing wharves; brick, fire-brick, and roofing and 
paving tile not otherwise provided for; brimstone, 
in rolls; bronze powder; Burgundy pitch; burr 


| stones, manufactured or bound up into millstones; 
| calomel; castor oil; castorum; chicory root; choc- 
| olate; chromate of lead; corks; cotton laces, cot- 


ton insertings, cotton trimming laces, and cotton 
braids; cowhage down; cubebs; dried pulp; ether; 


| feather beds, feathers for beds, and downs of all 


kinds; feldspar; fig-blue; firewood; fish glue, or 
isinglass; fish skins; flour of sulphur; Frankfort 
black; fulminates, or falminating powders; glue; 
gold and silver leaf; grapes; gunpowder; hair, 
curled, moss, seaweed, and all other vegetabie 
substances used for beds or mattresses; hat bodies, 
made of wool, or of which wool is the component 
material of chief value; hatters’ plush, composed 
of silk and cotton, but of which cotton is the com- 
ponent material of chief value; lampblack; leather, 
tanned, bend, or sole; leather, upper, of all kinds, 
except tanned calfskin, which shall pay twenty- 
five per centum ad valorem; magnesia; malt; mats 
of cocoa-nut; matting, China, and other floor mat- 
ting, and mats made of flags, jute, or grass; mer- 
curial preparations, not otherwise provided for; 


|| medicinal roots and leaves, and all other drugs 
| and medicines in a crude state, not otherwise pro- 


vided for; metals, unmanufactured, not otherwise 
provided for; mineral and bituminous substances 
in a crude state, not otherwise provided for; mu- 
sical instruments of all kinds, and strings for 
musical instruments of whip gut, or catgut, and 
all other strings of the same material; mustard, 
ground or manufactured; needles of all kinds for 
sewing, darning, and knitting; oils, neatsfoot and 
other animal oils, spermaceti, whale and other 
fish oil, the produce of foreign fisheries; oils, vol- 
atile, essential, or expressed, not otherwise pro- 
vided for; osier or willow, prepared for basket- 
makers’-use; paints, dry or ground in oil, not 
otherwise provided for; pitch; plaster of Paris, 
calcined; quills; ratans and reeds, manufactured 
or partially manufactured; red precipitate; Roman 
cement; rosin; sal soda, hyposulphate of soda, 
and all carbonates of soda, by whatever name des- 
ignated, not otherwise provided for; salts, epsom, 
glauber, Rochelle, and all other salts and prepar- 
ations of salts, not otherwise provided for; shoes 


| or boots, and other articles, composed wholly of 
India-rubber, not otherwise provided for; skins, 
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tanned and dressed, of all kinds; spices of all 
kinds, not otherwise provided for; spirits of tur- 





strychnine; sulphate of barytes, crude or refined; 
sulphate of magnesia; sulphate of quinine; tar; 


thread laces, and insertings; type metal; types, | 


new; varnish of all kinds; vandyke brown; ve- 
netian red; vermilion; whalebone, the produce of 
foreign fisheries; white vitriol or sulphate of zinc; 
wood, unmanufactured, not otherwise provided 
for; woolen listings. 

Sec. 21. Ind be it further enacted, That from 
and after the day and year aforesaid there shall 
be levied, collected, and paid on copper ore and 
diamonds, cameos; mosaics, gems, pearls, rubies, 
and other precious stones, when not set, a duty 
of five per centum ad valorem on the same; when 
set in gold, silver, or other metal, or on imita- 
tions thereof, and all other jewelry, twenty-five 
per centum ad valorem; on hair cloth and hair 
seatings, and all other manufactures of hajr, not 
otherwise provided for, twenty-five per centum 
ad valorem. 

Sec. 22. And be it further enacted, That from 
and after the day and year aforesaid there shall 
be levied, collected, and paid a duty of thirty per 
centum on the importation of the articles herein- 
after mentioned and embraced in this section, that 
is to say: alabaster and spar ornaments; ancho- 
vies, sardines, and all other fish preserved in oil; 
argentine, alabatta, or German silver, manufac- 
tured or unmanufactured; articles embroidered 
with gold, silver, or other metal; articles worn by 
men, women, or children, of whatever material 
composed, made up, or made wholly or in part 
by hand, not otherwise provided for; asses’ skins; 
balsams, cosmetics, essences, eXtracts, pastes, 
perfumes, and tinctures, used either for the toilet 
or for manenenguapeeen baskets, and all other 
articles composed of grass, ozier, palm leaf, straw, 
whalebone, or willow, not ‘otherwise provided 
for; beads of amber, composition, or wax, and 
all beads; benzoates; Bologna sausages; bracelets, 
braids, chains, curls, or ringlets, composed of 
hair, or of which hair is a component material; 
braces, suspenders, webbing, or other fabrics, 
composed wholly or in part of India-rubber, not 
otherwise provided for; brooms and brushes of 
all kinds; buttons and button moulds of all kinds; 
canes and sticks for walking, finished or unfin- 
ished; capers, pickles, and sauces of all kinds, not 
otherwise provided for; caps, hats, muffs, and 
tippets of fur, and all other manufactures of fur, 
or of which fur shall be a component material; 
caps, gloves, leggins, mits, socks, stockings, wove 
shirts and drawers, and all similar articles made 
on frames, of whatever material composed, worn 
by men, women, or children, and not otherwise 
provided for; carbonate of magnesia; card cases, 
pocket-books, shell-boxes, souvenirs, and all sim- 
ilar articles of whatever material composed; car- 
riages, and parts of carriages; clocks, and parts 
of clocks; clothing, ready-made, and wearing ap- 
parel of every description, of whatever material 
composed, except wool, made up or manufactured 
whole or in part by the tailor, seamstress, or 
manufacturer; coach and harness furniture of all 
kinds, saddlery, coach and harness hardware, sil- 
ver plated, brass, brass plated, orcovered, common 
tinned, burnished or japanned, not otherwise pro- 
vided for; combs of all kinds; compositions of 
glass or paste, when set; composition tops for 
tables, or other articles of furniture; comfits, 
sweetmeats, or fruits preserved in sugar, brandy, 
or molasses, not otherwise provided for; coral, 
cut or manufactured; cotton cords, gimps, and 
galloons; cotton laces, colored; court plaster; 
crayons of all kinds; cutlery of all kinds; dolls 
and toys of all kinds; encaustic ules; epaulets, 
galloons, laces, knots, stars, trssels, tresses, and 
wings of gold, silver, or other metal; fans and 
fire-screens of every description, of whatever ma- 
terial composed; feathers and flowers, artificial 
or ornamental, and parts thereof, of whatever 
material composed; flats, braids, plaits, sparterre, 
and willow squares, used for making hats and 
bonnets; firecrackers; frames and sticks for um- 
brellas, parasols, and sunshades, finished or nn- 
finished; furniture, cabinet and household; hair 
pencils; hat bodies of cotton; hats and bonnets for 
men, women, and children, compoged of straw, 
chip, grass, palm leaf, willow, or any other vege- 








pentine; starch; stereotype plates; still bottoms; || cleansed or prepared for use; ink and ink p@wder; 
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table substance, or of hair, whalebone, or other 
material, not otherwise provided for; human hair, 


japanned, patent, or enamelled leather, or skins 
of all kinds; japanned ware of all kinds, not other- 
wise provided for; jet, and manufactures of jet, 
and imitations thereof; lead pencils; maccaroni,’ 
vermicelli, gelatine, jellies, and all similar prepa- 
rations; manufactures of silk, or of which silk 
shall be a component material, not otherwise 
provided for; manufactures of the bark of the cork 
tree, except corks; manufactures of bone, shell, 
horn, ivory, or vegetable ivory; manufactures, 
articles, vessels, and wares, not otherwise pro- 
vided for, of brass, copper, gold, iron, lead, pew- 
ter, platina, silver, tin, or other metal, or of which 
either of these metals or any other metal shall be 
the component material of chief value; manufac- 
tures, not otherwise provided for, composed of 
mixed materials, in part of cotton, silk, wool, or 
worsted, or flax; manufactures of cotton, linen, 
silk, wool, or worsted, if embroidered or tam- 
boured, in the loom or otherwise, by machinery 
or with the needle, or other process, not other- 
wise provided for; manufactures of cedar wood, 
granadilla, ebony, mahogany, rosewood, and sat- 
inwood; marble, in the rough or blocks, manu- 


factures of marble, marble paving, tiles, and all | 
marble sawed, squared, dressed, or polished; 


manufactures and articles of leather, or of which 
leather shall be a component part, not otherwise 
provided for; manufactures of paper, or of which 
paper is a component material, not otherwise 
provided for; manufactures, articles, and wares, 
of papier mache; manufactures of goats’ hair or 
mohair, or of which goat’s hair or mohair shall 
be a component material, not otherwise provided 
for; manufactures of wood, or of which wood is 
the chief component part not otherwise provided 
for; medicinal preparations, not otherwise pro- 
vided for; metallic pens; mineral waters; muskets, 
rifles, and other fire-arms; oil cloth of every de- 
scription, of whatever material composed, not 


otherwise provided for; olive salad oil; olives; | 
paper boxes, and all other fancy boxes; paper | 


envelopes; paper hangings and paper for screens 
or fire-boards; paper; antiquarian, demy, draw- 
ing, elephant, foolscap, imperial letter, and all 
other paper not otherwise provided for; parasols 
and sunshades; parchment; plated and gilt ware 
of all kinds; playing cards; prepared vegetables, 


meats, fish, poultry, and game, sealed or unsealed, | 


in cans or otherwise; red chalk pencils; salmon, 


preserved; scagliola tops, for tables or other arti- | 
cles of furniture; sealing-wax; side arms of every | 


description; silver-plated metal, in sheets or other 
form; slates, roofing slates, slate pencils, slate 
chimney pieces, mantels, slabs for tables, and all 


other manufactures of slate; soap, castile, per- | 
fumed, Windsor, and all other kinds; twines and | 


packthread, of whatever material composed, not 
otherwise provided for; umbrellas; unwrought 
clay, three dollars per ton; vellum; velvet, when 


printed or painted; wafers; water colors; webbing | 


composed of wool, cotton, flax, or any other ma- 
terials. 
Sec. 23. 4nd be it further enacted, That from 


and after the day and year aforesaid the importa- | 


tion of the articles hereinafter mentioned and em- 
braced in this section shall be exempt from duty, 
that is to say: acids, acetic, acetous, benzoic, 
boracic, muriatic, sulphuric, and pyroligneous, 
and all acids of every description used for chem- 
ical and manufacturing purposes, not otherwise 
provided for; alcornoque; all books, maps, charts, 
mathematical, nautical instruments, philosoph- 
ical apparatus, and all other articles whatever, im- 
ported for the use of the United States; all philo- 


sophical apparatus, instruments, books, maps, and | 


charts, statues, statuary, busts, and casts of mar- 
ble, bronze, alabaster, or plaster of Paris; paint- 
ings and drawings, etchings, specimens of sculp- 
ture, cabinets of coins, medais, regalia, gems, and 
all collections of antiquities: Provided, ‘The same 
be specially imported, — faith, for the use 
of any society incorporated or established for phi- 
losophical, literary, or religious purposes, or for 
the encouragement of the fine arts, or for the use 
or by the order of any college, academy, school, 
or seminary of learning in the United States; am- 
bergris; annatto, Roncou, or Orleans; animal car- 
bon, (bone black;) animals, living, of all kinds; 
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antimony, crude or regulus of; argol, or crude 
tartar; arsenic; articles in a crude state used in dye- 
ing or tanning, not otherwise provided for; asphal- 
tum; bananas; bark, Peruvian, or bark quilla 

barilla, and soda ash; bells, old, and bell metal, 
berries, nuts, flowers, plants, and vegetables used 
exclusively in dyeing or in composing dyes; but 
no article shall be classed as such that has under- 
gone any manufacture; birds, singing, or other 

and land and water fowls; bismuth; bitter apples; 
bolting cloths; bones, burnt, and bone-dust; books, 
maps, and charts imported by authority of the 
Joint Library Committee of Congress, for the use 
of the Library of Congress: Provided, That if in 
any case a contract shall have been made with an 

book-seller, importer, or other person efoneaid, 
{and such person] shall have paid the duty or 
included the duty in said contract, in such case 
the duty shall be remitted; borax, crude, or tincal; 
boucho leaves; Brazil wood, braziletto, and aij 
other dye-woods, in sticks; breccia, in blocks or 
slabs; brimstone, crude, in bulk; brime; bullion, 
soldand silver;burr stones, wroughtorunwrought, 
but unmanufactured, and not bound up into mill 
stones; cabinets of coins, medals, and all other 
collections of antiquities; cadniium; calamine; 
camphor, crude; chalk, French chalk, and red 
chalk ; cochineal; cobalt; cocoa, cocoa shells, cocoa 
leaves, and cocoa nuts; coffee and tea, when im- 
ported direct from the place of their growth or 
production, in American vessels, or in foreign 
vessels entitled by reciprocal treaties to be exempt 
from discriminating duties, tonnage, and other 
charges; coffee, the growth or production of the 
possession of the Netherlands, imported from the 
Netherlands in the same manner; coins, gold, sil- 
ver, and copper; copper, when :mported for the 
United States Mint; cotton; cork-tree bark, un- 
manufactured; cream of tartar; cudbear, vegeta- 
ble, and orchil; divi-divi; dragon’s blood; emery, 
in lump or pulverized; extract of indigo; extract 
of madder; extract and decoctions of logwood, 
and ether dye-woods, not otherwise provided for; 
felt, adhesive, for sheathing vessels; flints; flint, 
ground; fish, fresh caught, for daily consump- 
tion; fullers’ earth; ginger root; gum, Arabic, 
Barbary, East India, Jedda, Senegal, Tragacanth, 
Benjamine or Benzoin, myrrh, and all other gums 
and resins ina crude state, not otherwise provided 
for; gutta percha, unmanufactured; grindstones, 
rough or unfinished; garden seeds, and all other 
seeds for agricultural, horticultural, medicinal, 
and manufacturing purposes, not otherwise 
vided for; glass, when old, not in pieces which 
can be cut for use, and fit only to be remanufac- 
tured; goods, wares, and merchandise, the growth, 
production, or manufacture of the United States, 
exported to a foreign country, and brought back 
to the United States, in the same condition as when 
exported, upon which no drawback or bounty has 
been allowed: Provided, That all regulations to 
ascertain the identity thereof, prescribed by ex- 
isting laws, or which may be prescribed by the 
Secretary of the Treasury, shall be complied with; 


| guano; household effects, old, and in use of per- 


sons or families from foreign countries, if used 
abroad by them and not intended for any other 
person or persons, or for sale; hair of all kinds, 
uncleaned and unmanufactured,and all long horse- 
hair used for weaving, cleaned or uncleaned, drawn 
or undrawn; India-rubber, in bottles, slabs, or 
sheets, unmanufactured; India-rubber, milk of; 
indigo; ice; iridium; irris, orris root; ivory, un- 
manufactured; ivory nuts, or vegetable ivory; 
junk, old, and oakum; kelp; lac dye; lac spirits; 
lac sulphur; lastings, mohair cloth, silk, twist, or 
other manufactures of cloth, cut in strips or pat- 
terns of the size and shape for shoes; slippers, 
boots, bootees, gaiters, and buttons, exclusively, 
notcombined with India-rubber; leeches; liquorice 
root; madder, ground or prepared, and madder 
root; manuscripts; marine coral, unmanufactured; 
medals, of gold, silver, or copper; machinery, suit- 
able for the manufacture of flax and linen goods 
only, and imported for that paspow solely, but 
not including that which may be used forany other 
manufactures; maps and charts; mineral blue; 
models of inventions, and other improvements 1D 
the arts: Provided, That n° article or articles shall 
be deemed a model, or improvement which can 
be fitted for use; munjeet or India madder; natron; 
nickel; nutgalis; nux vomica; oil, spermacetl, 
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whale, and other fish, of American fisheries, and 
all other articles the produce of such fisheries; 
orpiment, or sulphuret of arsenic; paintings and 
statuary, the production of American artists re- 
siding abroad: Provided, The same be imported in 
good faith as objects of taste and not of merchan- 
dise; palm leaf, unmanufactured; pearl, mother of; 
personal and household effects, not merchandise, 
of citizens of the United States dying abroad; pine- 
apples; plantains; plaster of Paris, or sulphate of 
lime, unground; platina, unmanufactured; platina 
vases or retorts; polishing stones; pumice and 
pumice stones; quassia wood; rags, of whatever 
material, except wool; ratans and reeds, unman- 
ufactured; rottenstone; safflower; saltpetre, or mi- 
trate of soda, or potash, when crude; sandal wood; 
seedlac; sheathing metal, or yellow metal, not 
wholly of copper, nor wholly or in part of iron, 
ungalvanized, in sheets forty-eight inches long and 
fourteen inches wide, and weighing from fourteen 
to thirty-four ounces per square yard; shellac; 
shingle-boltsand stave-bolts;silk, raw, oras reeled 
from the cocoon, not being doubled, twisted, orad- 
vanced in manufacture any way, and silk cocoons, 
and silk waste; smalts; specimens of natural his- 
tory, mineralogy, and botany; staves for pipes, 
hogsheads, or other casks; stoneware, not orna- 
mented, above the capacity of ten gallons; sub- 
stances expressly used for manure; sumac; terra 
japonica, catechu, or cutch; tin, in pigs, bars, or 
blocks; tortoise and other shell, unmanufactured ; 
trees, shrubs, bulbs, plants, and roots, not otker- 
wise provided for; turmeric; types, old, and fit 
only to be remanufactured; wearing apparel in 
actual use, and other personal effects, (not mer- 
chandise, ) professional books, implements, instru- 
ments, and tools of trade, occupation, or employ- 
ment of persons arriving in the United States: 
Provided, That this exemption shall not be con- 
strued to include machinery, or other articles im- 
ported for use in any manufacturing establish- 
ment, or for sale; weld; woad or pastel; woods, 
namely: cedar, lignumvite, lancewood, ebony, 
box, granadilla, mahogany, rosewood, satinwood, 
and all cabinet woods, unmanufactured; wool, un- 
manufactured, and all hair of the goat, alpaca, and 
other like animals, unmanufactured, the value 
whereof at the last port or place from whence ex- 
ported tothe United States, shall be eighteen cents, 
or under, per pound. 

Sec. 24. And be it further enacted, That from 
and after the day and year aforesaid there shall 
be levied, collected, and paid, on the importation 
of all raw or unmanufactered articles, not herein 
enumerated or provided for, a duty of ten per 
centum ad valorem; and on all articles manufac- 
tured in whole or in part, not herein enumerated 


or provided for, a duty of twenty per centum ad | 


valorem. 


Sec. 25. And be it further enacted, Thatall goods, | 


wares, and merchandise, which may be in the 

ublic stores on the day and year aforesaid, shall 
» subject to no other duty upon the entry thereof 
than if the same were imported respectively after 
that day. 

Sec. 26. And be it further enacted, That where 
ever the word ‘*ton’’ is used in this act, in refer- 
ence to weight, it shall be deemed and taken to be 
twenty hundred weight, each hundred weight be- 
ing one hundred and twelve pounds avoirdupois. 

Sec. 27. And be it further enacted, That railroad 
iron, partially or wholly worn, may be imported 
into the United States without payment of duty, 
under bond to be withdrawn and exported after 
the said railroad iron shall have been repaired or 
remanufactured; and the Secretary of the Treas- 
ury is hereby authorized and directed to prescribe 
such rules and regulations as may be necessary 
to protect the revenue against fraud, and secure 
the identity, character, and weight of all such 
importations when again withdrawn and exported, 
restricting and limiting the export and withdrawal 
to the same port of entry where imported, and 
also limiting all bonds to a period of time of not 
more than six months from the date of the im- 
portation. 

Sec. 28. And be it further enacted, That in all 
cases where the duty upon any imports of goods, 
wares, or merchandise shall be subject to be levied 
upon the true market value of such imports in 
the principal markets of the country from whence 
the importation shall have been made, or at the 
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port of exportation, the duty shall be estimated 


and collected upon the value on the day of actual 
shipment whenever a bill of lading shall be pre- 
sented showing the date of shipment, and which 
shall be certified by a certificate of the United 
States consul, commercial agent, or other legally 
authorized deputy. 

Sec. 29. .dnd be it further enacted, That the 
annual statistical accounts of the commerce of the 
United States with foreign countries, required by 


existing laws, shall hereafter be made up and | 
completed by the Register of the Treasury, under | 


the direction of the Secretary of the Treasury, so 
as to comprehend and include, in’ tabular form, 
the quantity by weight or measure, as well as the 
amount of value of the several articles of foreign 
commerce, whether dutiable or otherwise; and 
also a similar and separate statement of the com- 
merce of the United States with the British Prov- 
inces under the late, so-called, reciprocity treaty 
with Great Britain. 

Sec. 30. and be it further enacted, That from 
and after the day and year aforesaid there shall 


| be allowed a drawback on foreign hemp manu- 


factured into cordage in the United States and 
exported therefrom, equal in amount to the duty 
paid on the foreign hemp from which it shall be 
manufactured, to be ascertained under such reg- 
ulations as shall be prescribed by the Secretary 
of the Treasury, and no more: Provided, That ten 
per centum on the amount of all drawbacks so 
allowed shall be retained for the use of the United 
States by the collectors paying such drawbacks 
respectively. 

Sec. 31. And be it further enacted, That all acts 
and parts of acts repugnant to the provisions of 
this act, be, and the same are hereby, repealed: 
Provided, That the existing laws shall extend to, 
and be in force for, the collection of the duties 
imposed by this act, for the prosecution and pun- 
ishment of all offenses, and for the recovery, col- 


| lection, distribution, and remission of all fines, 
| penalties, and forfeitures, as fully and effectually | 
| as if every regulation, penalty, forfeiture, provis- 
| ion, clause, matter, and thing to that effect, in the 


existing laws contained, had been inserted in and 
reénacted by this act. 

Sec. 32. And be it further enacted, That when 
merchandise of the same material or description, 
but of different values, are invoiced at an average 


| price, and not otherwise provided for, the duty 


shall be assessed upon the whole invoice at the 
rate the highest valued goods in such invoice are 
subject to under this act. The words value and 


| valued, used in this act, shall be construed and 
| understood as meaning the true market value of 
| the goods, wares, and merchandise in the princi- 


pal markets of the country from whence exported 
at the date of exportation. 
Sec. 33. And be it further enacted, That all 


goods, wares, and merchandise actually on ship- | 
board, and bound to the United States, within | 
| fifteen days after the passage of this act, and | 
all goods, wares, and merchandise in deposits in | 


warehouse or public store on the first day of April, 
eighteen hundred and sixty-one, shall be subject 
to pay such duties as provided by law before and 
at the time of the passage of this act, and all goods 


in warehouse at the time this act takes effect, on | 
which the duties are lessened by its provisions, | 
may be withdrawn on payment of the duties | 


herein provided. 


Approvep, March 2, 1861 


Cuar. LXIX.—An Act to provide for bringing 


up the arrearages of work of the Land Office at || 


Olympia, Washington Territory. 
Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Repre- 


sentatives of the United States of America in Congress | 


assembled, That the Secretary of the Interior be 


tory, including payment of clerical services al- 


of the a evidence, he may deem equitable 
and just, th 
three thousand dollars, and to be paid out of the 


appropriation for incidental expenses of district 
land offices. 


Approvep, March 2, 1861. 





| personal services, an 
| former-report touching the same; and in cases 








for horses or other propert 





e€ amount not to exceed the sum of 
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Cuar. LXX.—An Act to provide for the payment 


of expensesincurred by the Territoriesof Wash- 
ington and Oregon in the suppression of Indian 
hostilities therein, in the years eighteen hundred 
and fifty-five and eighteen hundred and fifty-six. 
Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Repre- 
sentatives of the United States of America in Congress 
assembled, That the following sums, or so much 
thereof as may be necessary, be and they are 
hereby appropriated out of any money in the 


. 


| Treasury not otherwise opeteeees to defray 
e 


the expenses incurred in the Territories of Wash- 
ington and Oregon, in the suppression ef Indian 
hostilities therein, in the years eighteen hundred 
and fifty-five and eighteen hundred and fifty-six. 

For the payment of volunteers, embracing the 
first, second, and ninth Oregon regiments, and 
the three companies of minute-men, numbered 
sixty, sixty-one, and sixty-two, and the first and 
second Washington regiments and promiscuous 
companies, including the companies of Captain 


| Strong and Captain Hays, four hundred thousand 


dollars, after deducting stoppages as ascertained 
by the Third Auditor of the Treasury in his re- 
port of the seventh of February, eighteen hundred 
and sixty, made in pursuance of a resolution of 


| the House of Representatives, passed the-eighth 


of February, eighteen hundredand fifty-nine; said 
claims to be examined and audited by the Third 
Aucitor of the Treasury, who shall allow to said 
volunteers the same pay and allowances as were 
paid to officers and soldiers of equal grade at that 
period in the United States Army serving in that 
country: Provided, That payment shal! only be 
made to such of the above-named companies as 
shall be shown by satisfactory proof to have been 
engaged in actual service in the field for the period 
and in the manner claimed. 

For the payment of claims for services, —_ 
plies, transportation, and so forth, incurred in the 
maintenance of said volunteers, two million four 
hundred thousand dollars, to be paid upon the 
principal, and agreeably to the rates for services, 
supplies, transportation, and so forth, allowed and 
reported by the Third Auditor of the Treasury in 


| his aforesaid report of the seventh of February, 
| eighteen hundred and sixty: Provided, That said 


Auditor be and he hereby is authorized and di- 
rected to receive additional evidence as to the 
amount or value of supplies, transportation, and 
to correct errors in his 


where supplies were furnished at points in either 
of said Territories, where similar supplies were 


| not furnished for the regular Army during the 
| hostilities in which said volunteers were engaged‘ 
| he shall allow for such supplies the prices paid 
| for similar supplies for the regular Army at the 


most convenient point where Army supplies were 


| furnished during said time, adding thereto the cost 


of transportation to the place where such supplies 
were furnished to said volunteers: nd provided 


| further, That no compensation shall be made for 


the services of any person in more than one ca- 


|| pacity for the same time; and all payments made 


in pursuance of. this act shall be received in full 
satisfaction and discharge of the claims upon 


| which they are made. 


Sec. 2. And be it further enacted, That all claims 
lost or destroyed in 

said service shall be settled according to the act 
approved the third of March, eighteen hundred 


| and forty-nine, providing for payment for horses 


or other property lost or destroyed in the mili- 
tary service of the United States. 
Sec. 3. And be it further enacted, That there be 
aid to Robert J. Atkinson, Third Auditor of the 
lreasury, for the duties heretofore performed by 


| him in the investigation of said claims, the sum 


of one thousand dollars, out of any money tm the 


| Treasury not*otherwise appropriated. 
authorized to make such allowances for clerical || 


services in bringing up the arrearages of business | 
at the land office at Olympia, Washington Terri- || 


Sec. 4. And be it further enacted, That for the 
payment of claims provided for in this act, the 
Secretary of the Treasury may, if he deem it ex- 


, al- || pedient, issue to the claimants, or their legal rep- 
ready necessarily incurred, as, on the productign | 


resentatives, bonds of the United States of a de- 

nomination not less than fifty dollars, redeemable 

in twenty years, and bearing interest at the rate 

of six per cent. per annum, withcouponsattached, 

and payable annually or semi-annually at the 

discretion of the Secretary of the Treasury. 
Approvep, March 2, 1361. 
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36TH Cona....2D Sess. 
Cuar. LX X1.—An Act for the payment of ex- 
new incurred in the suppression of Indian 
sostilities in the State of California. 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Repre- | 


sentatives of the United States of Americain Congress 
assembled, ‘That the sum of four hundred thou- 
sand dollars, or so much thereof as shall be neces- 
sary, be, and the same is hereby, appropriated, 
out of any money in the Treasury not otherwise 
appropriated, to defray the expenses incurred by 
the State of California, in the suppression of In- 
dian hostiliues therein, in the years eighteen hun- 
dred and fifty-four, fifty-five, fifty-six, fifty-eight, 
ond fifty-nine, and the Secretary of the Treasury, 
when the said expenses of the State of California 
shall have been audited and allowed, shall be, and 
nereby is, authorized to pay the same in bonds of 
the United States authorized to be issued by the 
act of February the eighth, eighteen hundred and 
Sixty-one, 

See. 2. And be it further enacted, That the 
Third Auditor of the Treasury be, and he hereby 
ts, authorized and required to audit the accounts 
of the said State of California for payments for 
the services of volunteers, and for supplies, trans- 
portation, and personal services, furnished or ren- 
dered to said volunteers in the Shasta expedition 
of cighteen hundred and fifty-four, in the Siski- 
you expedition of eighteen hundred and fifty-five, 
in the Klamath and Humboldt expedition of eigh- 
teen hundred and fifty-five, in the San Bernardino 
expedition of eighteen hundred and fifty-five, in 
the Klamath expedition of eighteen hundred and 
fifty-six, in the Modoc expedition of eighteen 
hundred and fifty-six, in the Tulare expedition 
of eighteen hundred and fifty-six, in the Klamath 
and Humboldt expedition of eighteen hundred 
fifty-eight and fifty-nine, and in the Pitt River 
expedition of eighteen hundred and fifty-nine: 
Provided, That no higher rate shall be allowed or 
paid for the services of said volunteers than was 
paid for services in the same grade and for the 
same time in the United States Army serving in 
California, nor shall payment be made for the 
services of any such volunteers except for the 
time during which they shall be shown by satis- 
factory evidence to have been engaged in actual 
service in the field: 4nd provided further, That 
no allowance shall be’ made for the services of 
any person in more than one capacity for the 
same time. And in auditing the said claims for 
supplies, transportation, and personal services, 
the same shall be computed at prices correspond- 
ing, as near as can be ascertained, to the rates 
paid for similar supplies and transportation fur- 
nished or rendered to the United States Army in 
the same country at the same time; and the Third 
Auditor, as to all principles not expressly settled 
by this act, shall be governed in auditing and set- 
ting said claims by the principles adopted in his 
report upon theclaimsof the Territories of Wash- 
ington and Oregon, of the seventh of February, 
eighteen hundred and sixty, made in pursuance 
of a resolution of the House of Representatives, 
passed the eighth of anaes eighteen hundred 
and fifty-nine: Provided, That he be, and he 
hereby 1s, authorized and directed, whenever in 
his opinion the evidence in support of any claim 
for services, supplies, and transportation, is not 
sufficient to establish such claim, or where he 
may have doubts as to the genuineness thereof, to 
require additional and satisfactory proof touching 
such claim, or the value of the services rendered 
or the supplies furnished, before reporting such 
claim for settlement and payment as herein di- 
rected: .dnd provided further, That no payment 
shall be made for the expenses of any expedition 
hereinbefore mentioned, if the Secretary of War 
shall be of opinion that there was not a necessity 
for calling out said troops: Provided, That the 
acceptance of the indemnity hereb# provided shall 
operate as a final and complete discharge and 
satisfaction of all claims or matters hereinbefore 
referred to. 

Arrrovep, March 2, 1861. 





Cuar. LX XI1,—An Act making Appropriations 
for the support of the Army for the year end- 
ing thirtieth of June, eighteen bundred and 
sixty-two. 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Repre- 
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or 
assembled, That the following sums be, and the || mules, picket ropes, and for shoeing the | 


same are hereby, appropriated, out of any money | 
in the Treasury not otherwise appropriated, for | 
the support of the Army for the year ending the | 
thirtieth of June, eighteen hundred and sixty- 
two: 

For expenses of recruiting, transportation of 
recruits, three months’ extra pay to non-commis- 
sioned officers, musicians, and privates on reéin- 
listment, one hundred thousand dollars. 

For the pay of the Army, three million six 
hundred and four thousand six hundred and for- 
ty-eight dollars. 

For commutation of officers’ subsistence, one 
million twelve thousand four hundred and fifty 
dollars and fifty cents 

For commutation of forage for officers’ horses, 
one hundred and twenty-five thousand nine hun- 
dred and fifty-two dollars. 

For payments to discharged soldiers for cloth- 
ing not drawn, fifty thousand dollars. 


For payments in lieu of clothing for officers’ 


servants, forty thousand three hundred and sev- 


enty dollars. 

For subsistence in kind, two million one hun- 
dred and twenty-one thousand nine hundred and 
sixty-four dollars. 

For clothing for the Army, camp and garrison 
equipage, six hundred and sixty thousand six- 
teen dollars and twenty-one cents. 

For the regular supplies of the quartermaster’s 
department, consisting of fuel for the officers, 


| enlisted men, guard, hospital, storehouses, and 


offices; of forage in kind for the horses, mules, and 
oxen of the quartermaster’s department at the 
several posts and stations, and with the armies 
in the field; for the horses of the two regiments 
of dragoons, two regiments of cavalry, the regi- 
ment of mounted riflemen, the companies of light 
artillery, and such companies of infantry as may 
be mounted, and for the authorized number of 
officers’ horses when serving in the field and at 
the outposts, meluding bedding for the animals; 
of straw for soldiers’ bedding, and stationery, 
including blank-books for the quartermaster’s 
department, certificates for discharged soldiers, 
blank forms for the pay and quartermaster’s de- 
partment; and for the printing of division and 
department orders and reports, one million seven 
hundred and one thousand dollars. 

For the incidental expenses of the quartermas- 
ter’s department, consisting of postage on letters 
and packets received and sent by officers of the 
Army on public service; expenses of courts-mar- 
tial and courts of inquiry, including the addi- 
tional compensation of judge-ad vocates, recorders, 
members, and witnesses, while on that service, 
under the act of March sixteenth, eighteen hun- 
dred and two; extra pay to soldiers employed, 
under the direction of the quartermaster’s depart- 
ment, in the erection of barracks, quarters, store- 
houses, and hospitals; in the construction of roads 
and other constant labor, for periods of not less 
than ten days, under the acts of March second, 
eighteen hundred and nineteen, and August fourth, 
eighteen hundred and fifty-four, including those 
employed as clerks at division and department 
headquarters; expenses of expresses to and from 
the frontier posts and armies in the field; of escorts 
to paymasters aud other disbursing officers, and 
to trains where military escorts cannot be furn- 
ished; expense of the interment of officers killed 
in action, or who die when on duty in the field, 
or at the posts on the frontiers, or at other posts 
and places when ordered by the Secretary of War; 
and of oetytemnetieiinnilativans and soldiers; 
authorized office furniture; hire of laborers in the 
quartermaster’s department, including the hire of 
interpreters and guides for the Army; compensa- 
tion of clerks to officers of the quartermaster’s 
department; compensation of forage and wagon 
masters, authorized by the act of July fifth, eigh- 
teen hundred and thirty-eight; for the apprehen- 
sion of deserters, and the expenses incident to 
their pursuit; and for the following expenditures 
required for the two regiments of dragoons, the 
two regiments of cavalry, the regiment of mounted 
riflemen, and such companies of infantry as may 
be mounted, viz: the purchase of traveling forges, 
blacksmiths’ and shoeing tools, horse and mule 
shoes and nails, iron and steel for shoeing, hire 


sentatives of the United States of America in Congress || of veterinary surgeons, medicines for horses and 
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of the corps named, four hundred and Sixty thoy- 


sand dollars. 

For hire or commutation of quarters for officers 
on military duty; hire of quarters for troops; of 
storehouses for the safe-keeping of military stores: 
of grounds for summer cantonments and for tem. 
porary frontier stations, making one hundred and 
nineteen thousand three hundred and fifty-one 
dollars and eighty-eight cents. 

To pay the amount of a judgment recovered 
John James against Captains A. T. Lee and T. 
G. Pitcher, First Lieutenant Thomas M. Jones 
and Lieutenant Colonel W. Seawell, for damages 
for timber cut upon the land of said James for 
Fort Davis, one thousand dollars, and such further 
sum as may be necessary to pay the costs of the 
suit in which said judgment was rendered. 

For hutting troops, and for repairing, altering, 
and enlarging buildings at the established posts, 
two hundred and thirty-six thousand seven hun- 
dred and sixty-five dollars and eighty-one cents, 

For the construction of barracks and other build- 
ings, ninety-five thousand three hundred and 
eighty-four dollars and twenty-seven cents. 

For the purchase of heating and cooking stoves, 
fifteen thousand dollars. 

For the purchase of clocks for permanent posts, 
five hundred and sixty dollars. 

For mileage, or the allowance made to officers 
of the Army for the transportation of themselves 
and their baggage, when traveling on duty with- 
out troops, escorts, or supplies, one hundred and 
twenty-five thousand dollars. ' 

For the transportation of the Army, including 
the baggage of the troops when moving either by 
land or water; of clothing, camp and garrison 
equipage from the depot at Philadelphia to the 
several posts and Army depots, and from those 
depots to the troops in the field; of horse equip- 
ments, and subsistence from the places of pur- 
chase and from the places of delivery under con- 
tract, to such plaees as the circumstances of the 
service may require them to be sent; of ordnance, 
ordnance stores, and small-arms from the found- 
eries and armories to the arsenals, fortifications, 
frontier posts, and Army depots; freights, wharf- 
age, tolls and ferriages; for the purchase and hire 
of horses, mules, and oxen, and the purchase and 
repair of wagons, carts, and-drays, and of ships 
and other sea-going vessels and boats required for 
the transportation of supplies and for garrison 
purposes; for drayage and cartage at the several 
posts; hire of teamsters; transportation of funds 
for the pay and other disbursing departments; 
the expense of sailing public transports on the 
various rivers, the Gulf,of Mexico, and the At- 
lanticand Pacific; and for procuring water at such 
posts as, from their situation, require it to be 
brought from a distance; and for clearing roads, 
and removing obstructions from roads, harbors, 
and rivers, to the extent which may be required 
for the actual operations of the troops on the fron- 
tier, two million two hundred and thirty-two 
thousand dollars. : 

For the purchase of horses for the two regi- 
ments of dragoons, the two regiments of cavalry, 
and the regiment of mounted riflemen, one hun- 
dred and thirty-six thousand dollars. 

For contingencies of the Army, twenty-five 
thousand dollars. 

For the medical and hospital departments, one 
hundred and fifteen thousand dollars. 

For contingent expenses of the Adjutant Gen- 
eral’s department at department headquarters, 
five hundred dollars. 

For compensation of the clerk and messenger 
in the office of the Commanding General, two 
thousand dollars. 

For contingent expenses of the office of the 
Commanding General, three hundred dollars. 

For armament of fortifications, two hundred 
thousand dollars. 

For the current expenses of the ordnance ser- 
vice one hundred and sixty thousand dollars. 

For ordnance, ordnance stores, and supplies, 
including horse equipments for the mounted reg!- 
ments, two hundred and fifty thousand dollars. 

For the manufacture of arms at the national 
armories, three hundred and sixty thousand dol- 
lars. 

For repairs and improvements and new ma- 
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chinery at Springfield armory, Massachusetts, 
fifty-nine thousand five hundred dollars. 
For repairs and improvements and new ma- 
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The site to be selected and post built under direc- 
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tion of the Secretary of War. 
For completing the report and perfecting the 


chanery at Harper’s Ferry armory, sixty-four || drawings of the San Juan exploring expedition, 


thousand five hundred dollars. 

For the Allegheny arsenal, repairing and paint- 
ing public buildings, and for repairs and preserva- 
tion of roads, culverts, and fences, four thousand 
one hundred seventy dollars. 

For the Benicia arsenal, fifty thousand dollars. 

For the Fort Monroe arsenal, twenty-four thou- 
sand eight hundred dollars. 

For Frankford arsenal, Pennsylvania, six thou- 
sand one hundred dollars. 

For Leavenwortharsenal, Kansas, twenty thou- 
sand dollars. P 

For New York arsenal,two thousand six hun- 
dred and fifty dollars. 

For North Carolina arsenal, five thousand dol- 
lars. 

For St. Louis arsenal, one thousand eight hun- 
dred dollars. 

For Washington arsenal, two thousand five 
hundred dollars. 


For Watertown arsenal, eleven thousand seven 


hundred and ninety dollars. 

For Watervliet arsenal, four thousand dollars. 

For contingencies of arsenals, twenty thousand 
dollars. 

For surveys of military defenses, geograph- 
ical explorations, and reconnoissances for militar 
purposes, and surveys with the armies in the field, 
fifty thousand dollars. 

For purchase and repairs of instruments, ten 
thousand dollars. 

For printing charts of lake surveys, ten thou- 
sand dollars. 

For continuing the surveys of the northern and 
northwestern lakes, including lake Superior, sev- 
enty-five thousand dollars. 

To indemnify citizens of lowa and Minnesota 
for the destruction of property at or near Spirit 
Lake by Ink-pa-du-tah’s based of Sioux Indians, 
nine thousand six hundred and forty dollars and 
seventy-four cents, or so much thereof as may be 
found necessary. 

For the following fortifications: 

Fort “Montgomery, Lake Champlain, New 
York, ten thousand dollars. 

Fort Knox, Penobscot river, Maine, twenty 
thousand dollars. : 

Fort on Hog Island Ledge, Portland, Maine, 
thirty thousand dollars. 

Fort Winthrop, Governor’s Island, Boston 
harbor, Massachusetts, ten thousand dollars. 

Fort Adams, Newport harbor, Rhode Island, 
five thousand dollars. 

Fort Richmond, Staten Island, New York, fif- 
teen thousand dollars. 

Fort on site of Fort Tompkins, Staten Island, 
New York, twenty-five thousand dollars. 

Fort Delaware, Delaware river, twenty-five 
thousand dollars. 

Fort Carroll, Sollers’s Point Flatts, Baltimore 
harbor, Maryland, fifty thousand dollars. 

Fort Calhoun, Hampton Roads, Virginia, fifty 
thousand dollars. 

Fort Taylor, Key West, Florida, seventy thou- 
sand dollars. 

Fort Jefferson, Garden Key, Florida, seventy- 
five thousand dollars. 

Fort at Fort Point, including outworks, San 
Francisco bay, California, fifty thousand dollars. 

Fort at Alcatraz Island, San Francisco bay, 
California, twenty-five thousand dollars. 

Fort at entrance of New Bedford harbor, Mas- 
sachusetts, twenty-five thousand dollars. 

Fort at Sandy Hook, New Jersey, seventy-five 
thousand dollars. 

For protection of the site of Fort Macon, Beau- 
fort harbor, North Carolina, ten thousand dollars. 

Contingencies of fortifications, preservation of 
sites, protection of titles, and repairs of sudden 
damage, thirty thousand dollars. 

Repairs and alterations of barracks, quarters, 
and hospitals, store-rooms and fences at perma- 
nent posts not occupied by troops, ten thousand 
dollars. 

For the construction of a military post in or 
near the valley of the Red River of the North, 
fifty thousand dollars, or so much thereof as may 
be deemed necessary by the Secretary of War. 


| one thousand eight hundred dollars. 


For deficiency to cover expenditures made by 
the quartermaster’s bureau in consequence of 
{Indian hostilities during the current fiscal 
year, namely: 

Incidental expenses, fifty-seven thousand and 

eighty-four dollars. 

Transportation of troops and supplies, four 


| hundredand seventy-three thousand four hundred 














and sixty-four dollars. 
Barracks and quarters, one hundred and sev- 
enty-eight thousand eight hundred and ecighty- 


| seven dollars: Provided, That the Secretary of | 


War shall cause an examination to be made into 
the expenditure in the quartermaster’s bureau 
since the first day of July, eighteen hundred and 
fifty-seven, and report the same to Congress at 
its next session. 

Sec. 2. And be it further enacted, That the Sec- 
retary of the Interior be, and he is hereby, author- 
ized and directed to audit and state the accounts 
of the late superintendent of the Fort Ridgely and 
South Pass wagon road, up to the time when he 
was relieved from the care of the public property 
in his possession, allowing bim all such sums 
as, in tf 
reasonable, and just, and charging him with all 
such sums as, in his opinion, he ought to be 
charged with, and report the same to Congress. 


Sec. (3,] “And be it further enacted, That for the | 


protection of emigrants on the overland routes 
between the Atlantic slope and the California and 
Oregon and Washington frontier, the sum of fifty 
thousand dollars is hereby appropriated, out of 


any money in the ‘Treasury not otherwise appro- 


priated, to be expended under the direction of the | 


Secretary of War, if, in his judgment, the same 
may be necessary. 
Approvep, March 2, 1861. . 


Cuap. LXXIII.—An Act making Appropriations 
for the service of the Post Otfice Department 
during the fiscal year ending the thirtieth of 
June, eighteen hundred and sixty-two. 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Repre- 
sentatives of the United States of America in Congress 
assembled, That the following sums be, and the 
same are hereby, appropriated, for the service of 
the Post Office Department for the year ending the 
thirtieth of June, eighteen hundred and sixty-two, 
out of any moneys in the Treasury arising from 
the revenues of the said Department, in conform- 
ity to thy act of the second July, eighteen hundred 
and thirty-six. 

For transportation of the mails, (inland,) ten 
million forty thousand two hundred and eighty- 
four dollars; and the Postmaster General is hereby 
directed to reéxamine the causes for discontinu- 
ance or curtailment of the postal service on inland 
routes since the fourth day of March, eighteen 
hundred and fifty-nine, and to restore all such 
parts of said service as can be restored with due 
regard to the public interest and the circumstances 
of each case, whether such discontinuance or cur- 
tailment was upon contracts yet in force, or has 
taken effect upon the making of new contracts: 
Ind provided, That the restoration or increase of 
service hereby contemplated, shall not be made 
without the consent of the contractor in each case, 
or in pursuance of his contract. 

For compensation to postmasters, two millions 
seven hundred thousand dollars: Provided, That 
no compensation shall be paid to postmasters after 


| the thirtieth of June, eighteen hundred and sixty- 


one, for the delivery of free letters or papers to 
their recipients, except to the postmaster at Wash- 
ington city, District of Columbia, in pursuance of 
the existing law authorizing a special allowance 
to him for such service. 

For clerks in the offices of postmasters, one 
millton forty-five thousand five hundred and sev- 
enteen dollars and twenty-three cents. 

For ship, steamboat, and way letters, twenty 
thousand dollars. 

For office furniture for post offices, four thou- 
sand dollars. 


For advertising, seventy thousand dollars. 


1e opinion of the Secretary, may be fair, | 


| 
| 


| 
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For mail bags, fifty-five thousand dollars. 

For paper for blanks, sixty thousand dollars. 

For printing blanks, twelve thousand dollars 

For wrapping paper, forty-five thousand dol- 
lars, 

For mail-locks, keys, and stamps, twenty thou- 
sand dollars. 

For mail depredations and special agents, sev- 
enty-five thousand dollars: Provided, That the 
proviso in the first section of the act of June fif- 
teenth, eighteen hundred and sixty, making appro- 
priations for the service of the Post Office Depart- 
ment, which restricts the maximum compensation 
to be paid to route agents to the sum of eight hun- 
dred dollars per year, be, and the same is hereby, 
repealed. - 

For miscellaneous payments, one hundred and 
sixty thousand dollars. 

For postage stamps and stamped envelopes, 
one hundred aad ten thousand dollars, 

For payment of balances due to foreign coun- 
tries, three hundred thousand dollars. 

For payment of letter carriers, two hundred 
and ten thousand dollars. 

Sec. 2. and be it further enacted, That the third 
section of the act making provision for the postal 
service in California, Oregon, and Washington, 
approved July twenty-seven, eighteen hundred 
and fifty-four, be, and the same is hereby, re- 
pealed; and that all dead letters which may accu- 
mulate in the post offices in said States and Ter- 
ritory, after thirtieth June next, shall be returned 
to the General Post Office Department, at Wash- 
ington, under such regulations as the Postmaster 
General may preseribe. 

Sec. 3. And be it further enacted, That if the 
revenues of the Post Office Department shall be 
insufficient to meet the appropriations of this act, 
thense [the] sum of five million three hundred and 
ninety-one thousand three hundred and fifty dol- 
lars and sixty-three cents, or so much thereof as 
may be necessary, be, and the same is hereby, 
Sepeepenats to be paid out of any money in the 

reasury not otherwise appropriated, to supply 
deficiencies in the revenue of the Post Office De- 


| partment for the yearending the thirtieth of June, 


eighteen hundred and sixty-two. 

Sec. 4. Ind be it further enacted, That the pro- 
visions of the third seetion of an act entitled **An 
actamendatory ofan act regulating the Post Office 
Department, ’ approved March second, eighteen 
hundred and twenty-seven, be, and the same are 
hereby, applied to all post routes which have, 
been, or may hereafter be, established in any town 
or city by the Postmaster General, by virtue of 
the tenth section of an act entitled ** An act to 
reduce and modify the rates of postage in the Uni- 
ted States, and for other purposes,’’ approved 
February twenty-seven, eighteen hundred and 
fifty-one. 

Sec. 5. And be it further enacted, That the com- 
pensation of the special mail agent of the Post 
Office Department for the Pacific coast, shall be 


| two thousand five hundred dollars per annum; 


such rate to take effect in virtue of this provision 
from the thirtieth day of June, eighteen hundred 
and sixty-one. 

Sec. 6. And be it further enacted, That the sum 


| of three hundred and fifty thousand dollars, or so 


much thereof as may be necessary, be, and the 
same is hereby, appropriated, out of any money 
in the Treasury not otherwise appropriated, for 
carrying the mail from New York, via Panama, 
to San Francisco, three times a month, from the 
first day of July, eighteen hundred and sixty, to 
the first day of July, eighteen hundred and sixty- 
one. 

Sec. 7. And be it further enacted, That the Post- 
master General be, and he is hereby, directed to 


| refund to Franklin Haven and his associates, the 


sum of money deposited by them with the Post 
Office Department required as indemnity for the 
continuance of the Boston post office in the former 
locality, said post office having since been re- 
moved: Provided, That from the sum of money 
thus deposited the Postmaster General shall first 
deduct the expensenses of one removal of said 
post office each way. 

Sec. 8. And be it further enacted, That the Post- 
master Generai is hereby authorized to extend 
the existing mail contract on route thirteen thou- 
sand five hundred and sixty-four, in the State of 
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Minnesota, so thatit willexpire June the thirtieth, 
eighteen hundred and sixty-five, and that the said 





service be — for the same period: Pro- || 
pay shall not exceed the | 


vided, The increase o 
pro rata amount now paid. 

Sec. 9. ind be it further enacted, That in lieu 
of the daily service on the central route, provided 
by the act entitled ‘* Anact for the establishment 


of post routes,”’ —— February twenty-sev- | 


enth, eighteen hundred and sixty-one, the Post- 
master General is hereby directed to discontinue 
the mail service on route number twelve thousand 


and Memphis to San Francisco, California, and 
to modify the contract on said route, subject to 
the same terms and conditions only as hereinafter 
a said discontinuance to take effect on or 
efore July one, eighteen hundred and sixty-one. 
The contractors on said route shall be required to 
transport the entire letter mail six times a week 
on the central route, said letter mail to be carried 
through in twenty days’ time, cight months in the 
year, and in twenty-three days the remaining four 
months of the year, from some point on the Mis- 
sourl river, connected with the East, to Placer- 


ville, California, and also to deliver the entire || 


mails eet to Denver City, and Great Salt 
Lake City; said contractors shall also be required 


to carry the residue of all the mail matter in a | 


period not exceeding thirty-five days, with the 
rt e of sending the latter semi-monthly from 
New York to San Francisco in twenty-five days 
by sea, and the public documents in thirty-five 
days. They shall also be required, during the 
continuance of their contract, or until the com- 
pletion of the overland telegraph, to run a pony 
express semi-weekly, at a schedule time of ten 
days eight months, and twelve days four months, 
carrying for the Government, free of charge, five 
pounds of mail matter, with the liberty of charg- 
ing the public for transvortation of letters by said 
express not exceeding one dollar per half ounce. 
For the above service said contractors shall re- 
ceive the sum of one million dollars per annum; 
the contract for such service to be thus modified 
before the twenty-fifth day of March next, and 
expire July one, eighteen hundred and sixty- 
four. 

Sec. 10. nd be it further enacted, That the 
contractors on route twelve thousand five hun- 
dred and seventy-eight, shall be entitled to their 
present mail pay during the necessary time re- 
quired to change their stock from their present 
route to the central route without performing the 
service, and shall be entitled also to two months’ 
pay on their present contract as liquidated dam- 
ages for such change of service, if made by them 
in accordance with the terms of the preceding 
section. 

Sec. 11. And be it further enacted, That, should 
the contractors on the route twelve thousand five 
hundred and seventy-eight fail to accept the above 
modification of their present contract on or before 
the twenty-fifth day of March, as before stated, 
then the Postmaster General is directed to annul 
said contract, and advertise for thirty days for 
carrying the mail in the manner herein provided; 
the service to commence July one, eighteen hun- 
dred and sixty-one, or as soon thereafter as pos- 
sible, and to expire July one, eighteen hundred 
and sixty-four, and to let the same to the lowest 
responsible bidder, having due regard to their 
ability to perform the service; and the sum of 
one million of dollars is hereby appropriated, out 
of any money in the Treasury not otherwise ap- 
propriated, to carry ingo execution the provisions 
of so much of this act as provides for the estab- 
lishment of a daily mail on the central route: 
Provided, nevertheless, That the Postmaster Gen- 
eral or Congress shall have power, from time to 
time, as the same may be deemed necessary, to 
alter or modify the contract hereby authorized, 
or to put an end to the same entirely, should the 
public interest demand a discontinuance of the 
service. But in either case the contractors shall 
be entitled to receive all such reasonable damages 
as they may sustain because of any such altera- 
tion or annulment of their contract. 

Sec. 12. “and be it further enacted, That the 
above provision shall not apply to a discontinu- 
ance of any routes or contracts connected with 
said route number twelve thousand five hundred 





Laws of the United States. 





| and seventy-eight, and the Postmaster General is 
| authorized to replace any local service affected by 
the discontinuance of said route, now performed 
| by the contractors on said route, by good and 
sufficient mail service, to take effect upon such 
| discontinuance. 
| Sec. 13. And be it further enacted, That any of 
| the provisions of of the act entitled “ An act for 
| the establishment of post routes,”’ approved the 
| twenty-seventh of February, eighteen hundred 
| and sixty-one, before referred to, which conflict 


pealed. 
Approvep, March 2, 1861. 


Cuar. LXXIV.—An Act for the Relief of certain 
Chippewa, Ottawa, and Pottawatomie Indians. 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Repre- 
sentatives of the United States of America in Congress 
assembled, ‘That the Secretary of the Interior be, 
and he is hereby, authorized and directed [to] 
examine and report to Congress at its next ses- 
sion, what amount, if any, is due to the Chip- 
pewa, Ottawa, and Pottawatomie Indians now 
residing in the State of Michigan, under and by 
virtue of the treaties of July twenty-nine, eigh- 
|| teen hundred and twenty-nine, the twenty-sixth 
of September, eighteen hundred and thirty-three, 
and the articles supplementary thereto of Septem- 
ber twenty-seven, eighteen hundred and thirty- 
three, with said Indians, and under the treaty of 
the fifth and seventeenth of June, eighteen hun- 
dred and forty-six, with the Pottawatomie nation 
of Indians; and the Secretary of the Interior is 
furthermore hereby authorized and directed to 
ascertain and report at the same time whether 
| [there is] any money or property heretofore pay- 
able to said Pottawatomie nation under and by 
virtue of the treaty of October twenty-six, eigh- 
teen hundred and thirty-two, or other treaties, 
which has not been appropriated and paid; and, 
if any, what amount. 

Approvep, March 2, 1861. 








Cuap. LXXV.—An Act declaring the value of 
the new Silver Florin of Austria. 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Repre- 
senialives of the United States of America in Congress 
assembled, That the new silver florin of Austria 
shall, in all computations at the custom-house, be 
estimated at forty-six cents and nineteen-hun- 
dredths of a cent. 

Approvep, March 2, 1861. 


| Cuap. LX XVI.—An Act making Appropriations 
to supply a Deficiency in the Appropriations 
for the completion of the Geological Survey of 
Oregon and Washington Territories. 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Repre- 
sentatives of the United States of America in Congress 
assembled, That the following sums be, and the 
same are hereby, appropriated, out of any money 
in the Treasury not otherwise appropriated, to 
wit: 

First. For defraying the expenses of a geolo- 
gical reconnoissance and explorations in Oregon 
and Washington Territories, over and above the 
appropriations of March three, eighteen hundred 
and fifty-three, and eighteen hundred and fifty- 
five, as per accounts audited and adjusted, three 
thousand five hundred and seventy-four dollars 
and seventy cents. 

Second. For expenses incurred in the analysis 
of eighty-eight specimens, from different locali- 
ties, of soils, pas and ores, and preparation of 
the final report for publication, six thousand nine 
hundred and eighty-four dollars and fifty cents. 

AprproveD, March 2, 1861. 

















Cuar. LXXVII.—An Act authorizing the Sec- 
retary of the Treasury to issue a Register to 
the Schooner Perseverance, of Ogdensburgh, 
State of New York. ° 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Repre- 
sentatives of the United States of America in Congress 
assembled, That the Secretary of the Treasury be, 
and he is hereby, authorized and directed to issue 
a register to the owner of the schooner Persever- 
ance, of Ogdensburgh, in the State of New York, 





1 id || with the provisions of this act, are hereby re- | 
five hundred and seventy-eight, from Saint Louis | 



















——- 


_ the said schooner or vessel having been built in 
: 

|, Canada; and said schooner or vessel sh here- 
| after be considered and deemed to be a schooner 
|| or vessel of the United States, and entitled to @l] 
|, the rights and privileges accorded by law to ships 
|| or vessels built in the United States: Provided 
The Secretary shall be satisfied that the owner 
_ of said schooner is a citizen of the United States. 
Approvep, March 2, 1861. 


Cuar. LXXVIII.—An Act to provide for the 
completion of the Military Roads from Fort 


| Union to Santa Fé, and from Taos to Santa 
Fé, New Mexico. 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Repre- 
sentatives of the United States of America in Congress 
assembled, That the sum of thirty-five thousand 
dollars be, and is hereby, appropriated, out of 
any money in the Treasury not otherwise appro- 
priated, for the completion of the military road 

| from Fort Union to ue Fé, New Mexico, and 

_ for the completion of the military road from Taos 

. Lat Fé, in New Mexico, fifteen thousand 
ollars. 


Arrrovep, March 2, 1861. 





Cuar. LXXIX.—An Act donating to the States 
of Minnesotaand Oregon certain Lands reserved 
by Congress for the Territories of Minnesota 
and Oregon for university purposes. 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Repre- 
sentatives of the United States of America in Congress 
assembled, That the lands reserved for the use of 
a university in the Territories of Minnesota and 
| Oregon under section second of an act of Con- 
| gress passed February nineteenth, one thousand 
eight hundred and fifty-one, entitled ** An act to 
authorize the Legislative Assemblies of the Ter- 
ritories of Oregon and Minnesota to take charge 
of the school lands in said Territories, and for 
other purposes,’’ be hereby donated to the States 
of Minnesota and Oregon for the use of said uni- 
versity. 

Approvep, March 2, 1861. 





Cuap. LXXX.—An Act to remove the United 
States Argenal from the City of Saint Louis, 
and to provide for the sale of the Lands on 
which the same is located. 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Repre- 
sentatives of the United States of America in Congress 
assembled, That the Secretary of War be, and he 
is erent authorized and required to proceed at 
once to have the grounds now used for the pur- 
poses of an arsenal, in the city of St. Louis, laid 
off into blocks, according to the present plan of 
that portion of the city, and to have the same sub- 
divided into lots of a convenient size for building 
purposes, and subject the western unoccupied 
portion of the same to sale to the highest bidder, 
at public vendue, on such terms as to him may 
seem most advantageous, first giving sixty days’ 
notice by advertisement in at least three news- 
papers, published in the city of Saint Louis, of 
the time, place, and terms of sale, with a descrip- 
tion of the property to be sold; the proceeds of 
such sale to be applied to the erection at Jeffer- 
son Barracks, in the State of Missouri, of suitable 
buildings for containing all the tools, implements, 
machinery, arms, and materials now at said Saint 
Louis arsenal. 

Sec. 2. And be it further enacted That the Sec- 
retary of War be, and hereby is, authorized, as 
soon as the buildings above provided for shall be 
in readiness for that purpose, to cause the busi- 
ness heretofore carried on at said Saint Louis 
arsenal to be transferred to the military reserva- 
tion known as Jefferson Barracks, in the county 
of Saint Louis, and State of Missouri; and also 
to cause all the tools, implements, machinery 
arms, and materials now at said arsenal to be re- 
moved to said reservation. 

Sec. 3. And be it further enacted, That, as soon 
as possible after the removal of the arsenal from 
Saint Louis to Jefferson Barracks, the Secretary 
of War shall sell, in the manner directed in the 
first section of this act, all the residue of the 
grounds attached to the said Saint Louis arsenal, 
and the buildingsthereupon. The proceeds of such 
sale shall be paid into the United States Treasury. 

Approvep, March 2, 186]. 
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36TH Cone....2p Sess. 


Cure. LXXXL—An Act to amend the provis- to make any regulauons respecting such Indians, 
ions of the fifty-sixth section of ‘An Act to reg- || their lands, property, or other rights, by treaty, | 
ulate the collection of Duties on Imports and || law, or otherwise, which it would have been com- 





votes for the house of representatives, equal to 
the number to which each county or district shall 
be entitled, shall be declared by the governor to 


be elected members of the house of representa- 
one thousand seven hundred and ninety-nine. 


Tonnage,’ approved the second day of March, | petent for the Government to make if this act had 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Repre- 
sentatives of the United States of America in Congress 
assembled, That whenever any goods, wares, or 
merchandise, shall be imported into any port of 
the United States from any foreign port, in any 
ship or vessel, atthe expiration of eight working 
days, if the ship or vessel shall be less than three 
hundred tons burden, and within twelve working 
days, if it be of three hundred tons burden and 
less than eight hundred, and within fifteen days, 
if it be of eight hundred tons burden and upwards, 


never passed: Provided further, That nothing in 


this act contained shall be construed to inhibit the | 


Government of the United States from dividing 
said Territory into two or more Territories, in 
such manner and at such times as Congress shall 
deem convenient and proper, or from attaching 
oy portion thereof to any other Territory or State. 


ritory of Nevada shall be vested in a governor, 


his successor shall be appointed and qualified, 


and on such da 


2. Al he 1. ‘Th || but thereafter, the time, place, and manner of 
Ec. 2. nd be ii further enacted, ‘That the ex- | 


ecutive power and auihority in and oversaid Ter- || ple, and the apportioning the representations, in 


/the several counties or districts to the council 
who shall hold his office for four years, and until || and house of representatives, according to the 


| population, shall be prescribed by law, as well as 


| uves: Provided, That in case of a tie between 


two or more persons voted for, the governor shall 


| order a new election to supply the vacancy made 


by such tie. And the persons thus elected to the 
Legislative Assembly shall meet at such place. 
as the governor shall appoint; 


holding and conducting all elections by the peo- 


Ae ns ale lien wee ne wr 


after the time within which the report of the mas- || Unless sooner removed by the President of the | the day of the commencement o the regular ses- | 
ter or person having charge or command of any United States. The governor shall reside within || sions of the Legislative Assembly: Provided, Hy 
ship or vessel is required to be made to the col- Said Territory, shall be commander-in-chief of || That no one session shall exceed the term of forty a 
lector of. the district, if there shall be found any || the militia thereof, shall perform the duties and || days, except the first, which may be extended to Fi 
goods, wares, or merchandise, other than shall || receive the emoluments of superintendent of In- || sixty days, but no longer. 


nae, 
remy 


have been reported for some otherdistrict, or some 
foreign port or place, the collector shall take pos- 
session thereof; but with the consent of the owner 
or consignee of any goods, wares, or merchandise, 
or with the consent of the owner or master of the 


dian affairs, and shall approve all laws passed by 
the Legislative Assembly before they shall take | 
effect; he may grant pardons for offenses against 
the laws of said Territory, and reprieves for of- 
fenses against the laws of the United States until 


Sec. 5. dnd be it further enacted, That every 
free white male inhabitant of the United States 
above the age of twenty-one years, who shall liave 
been a resident of said Territory at the time of the ; 
passage of this act, shall be entitled to vote at the i 


ba Ge) 


vessel in which the same may be imported, the 
said goods, wares, or merchandise may be taken 
possession of by the collector, after one day’s 
uotice to the collector of the district. 

Arprovep, March 2, 1861. 


Cuar. LXXXII.—An Act legalizing certain En- 


tries of Lands on Leavenworth Island, in the 
State of Missouri. 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Repre- 
centatives of the United States of America in Congress 
assembled, ‘That all preémption entries heretofore 


made in good faith at the land office at Kickapoo, | 


in the Delaware Jand district, Kansas Territory, 
of lands embraced within the island opposite Leav- 
enworth City, known as Leavenworth Island, in 
the State of Missouri, be, and the same are hereby, 
declared valid, in the same manner as if made in 
the proper land district of the State of Missouri: 
Provided, Such entries shall be found by the Sec- 
retary of the Interior, in all other respects, to be in 
accordance with the preémption law. 
Approvep, March 2, 1861. 


Cuarp. LXXXIII.—An Act to organize the Ter- 
ritory of Nevada. 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Repre- 
sentatives of the United States of Americain Congress 


assembled, Thatall that part of the territory of the | 


United States, included within the following lim- 


its, to wit: beginning at the point of intersection | 


of the forty-second degree of north latitude with 
the thirty-ninth degree of longitude west from 
Washington; thence, running south on the line 
of said thirty-ninth degree of west longitude, until 
itintersects the northern boundary line of the Ter- 
riory of New Mexico; thence due west to the 
dividing ridge separating the waters of Carson 
Valley from those that flow into the Pacific; thence 
on said dividing ridge northwardiy to the forty- 
first degree of north latitude; thence due north to 
the southern boundary line of the State of Oregon; 
thence due east to the place of beginning, be, and 
the same is hereby, erected into a temporary gov- 
ernment by the name of the Territory of Nevada: 
Provided, That so much of the territory within 
the present limits of the State of Californiashall not 
be included within the Territory until the State of 
California shall assent to the same by an act irrev- 
ocable without the consent of the United States: 
Provided further, That nothing in this actcontained 
shall be construed to impair the rights of person or 
property now pertaining to the Indians in said Ter- 
ritory,so longas such rights shall remain unextin- 
~uished by treaty between the United States and 
such Indians, or to-include any territory which, by 
treaty withany Indian tribe, is not, without the con- 
sent of said tribe, to be included within the territo- 
rial limits or jurisdiction of any State or Territory; 
but all such territory shall be excepted out of the 
boundaries and constitute no part of the Territory 
of Nevada, wutil said tribe shall signify their as- 
sent to the President of the United States to be 
included within the said Territory, or to affect the 








the decision of the President can be made known 
thereon; he shall commission all officers who shall 
be appointed to office under the laws of said Ter- 
ritory, and shall take care that the laws be faith- 
fully executed. 

Sec. 3. And be it further enacted, That there 
shall be a secretary of said Territory, who shall 
reside therein, and hold his office for four years, 
unless sooner removed by the President of the 
United States; he shall record and preserve all the 
laws and proceedings of the Legislative Assembly 


hereinafter constituted, and all the acts and pro- | 


ceedings of the governor, in his executive depart- 
ment; he shall transmit one copy of the laws and 
one copy of the executive proceedings, on or be- 
fore the firstday of December, in each year, to the 
President of the United States, and at the same 
time two copies of the laws to the Speaker of the 
House of Representatives and the Presidentof the 
Senate, for the use of Congress; and in case of the 
death, removal, or resignation, or other necessary 
absence of the governor from the Territory, the 
secretary shall have, and he is hereby authorized 
and required, to execute and perform all the powers 
and duties of the governor during such vacancy 
or necessary absence, or until another governor 
shall be duly appointed to fill such vacancy. 
Sec. 4. dnd be it further enacted, That the 
legislative power and authority of said Territory 
shall be vested in the governor and a Legislaiive 
Assembly. 
sist of a council and house of representatives. 





term of service shall continue two years. 


members, which may be increased to twenty-six, 
possessing the same qualifications as prescribed 


shall be made, as nearly equal as practicable, 
among the several counties or districts for the elec- 
tion of the council and house of, representatives, 
giving to each section of the Territory represent- 
ation in the ratio of its population (Indians ex- 
cepted) as nearly as may be; and the members of 
the council and of the house of representatives 





for which they may be elected, respectively. 
Previous to the first election, the governor shall 
cause a census or enumeration of the inhabitants 
of the several counties and districts of the Terri- 


tory to be taken; and the first election shall be | 
held at such time and places, and be conducted in | 
such manner, as the governor shall appoint and | 
direct; and he shall, at the same time, declare the | 
number of the members of the council and house | 
of representatives to which each of the counties | 
The | 


or districts shall be entitled under this act. 
number of persons authorized to be elected having 
the highest number of votes in each of said coun- 
ceil districts for members of the council shall be 
declared by the governor to be duly elected to 
the council; and the person or persons author- 





The Legislative Assembly shall con- | 


The council shall consist of nine members, which |! 
may be increased to thirteen, having the qualifi- | 
cations of voters as hereinafter prescribed, whose || 
The 


house of representatives shall consist of thirteen || 


for members of the council, and whose term of | 
service shall continue one year. An appointment | 


| appointed toany office which s 


shall reside in, and be inhabitants of, the district || un 





first election, and shall be eligible to any office 
within the said Territory; but the qualifications 
of voters and of holding office at all subsequent 
elections shall be such asshall be prescribed by the 
Legislative Assembly: Provided, That the right of 


| suffrage and of holding office shall be exercised 
| only by citizens of the United States and those 


who shall have declared on oath their intention 


| to become such, and shall have taken an oath to 


support the Constitution of the United States. 
Sec. 6. And be it further enacted, That the le- 
gislative power of the Territory shall extend to 
all rightful subjects of legislation consistent with 
the Constitution of the United States and the pro- 
visions of this act; but no law shall be passed 


'| interfering with the primary disposal of the soil; 
| no tax shall be imposed upon the property of the 


United States; nor shall the lands or other prop- 
erty of non-residents be taxed higher than the 


_ lands or other property of residents; nor shall any 
| law be passed impairing the rights of private prop- 
| erty; nor shall any discrimination be made in tax- 
| ing different kinds of prope 

| subject to taxation shall Ce 
| value of the property taxed. 


rty; but all property 
in proportion to the 


Sec. 7. And be it further enacted, That all town- 
ship, district, and county officers, not herein oth- 
erwise provided for, shall be appointed or elected, 
as the case may be, in such manner as shail be 
provided by the governor and Legislative As- 
sembly of the Territory. The governor shall 
nominate and, by and with the advice and con- 
sent of the legislative council, appoint all officers 
not herein otherwise provided for; and, in the 
first instance, the governor alone may appoiit all 
said officers, who shall hold their offices until the 
end of the first session of the Legislative Assem- 
bly, and shall lay off the necessary districts for 
members of the council and house of representa- 
tives, and all other officers. 

Sec. 8. And be it further enacted, That no mem- 
ber of the Legislative Assembly shall hold or be 

, hall have been cre- 
ated, or the salury or emoluments of which shall 
have been increased while he was a member, dur- 
ing the term for which he was elected, and for 


| one year after the expiration of such term; and 


no person holding a commission or appointment 

ie the United States, except postmasters, shall 
be a member of the Legislative Assemby, or shall 
hold any office under the government of said ‘Ter- 


| ritory. 


Sec. 9. And be ii further enacted, That the judi- 
cial power of said Territory slim be vested in a 
supreme court, district courts, probate courts, and 
in justices of the peace. ‘The supreme court shal! 
consist of a chicf justice and two associate jus- 
tices, any two of whom shall constitute a quorum, 
and who shall bold a term at the seat of govern- 


hold their offices during the period of four years 
The said: Territory shall be divided into three 
judicial districts, and a district court shall beheld 
in each of said districts by 


one of the justices of 
the supreme court, at suc 
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ment of said Territory annually, and they shall 
| 
| 


authority of the Government of the United States || ized to be elected having the greatest number of 


time and place as a 
, 
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be prescribed by law; and the said judges shal 
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36nH Conc....2D SEss, ___ Laws of the United States. 

SS ERE ren —— 
after thee ir appointments, respectively, reside in || which said oaths, when so taken, shall be certified | tricts, by proclamation to be is aa 
the districts which shall be naeienal them. The || by the person by whom the same shall have been || the Legtale tive Assembly, oe teats egy ba ro toe 
jurisdiction of the several courts herein provided || taken, and such certificates shall be received and subsequent session, may organize, alter, or m nd. or 
for, both appellate and original, and that of the recorded by the secretary among the executive || ify such judicial districts, and assign the judge dolla 
probate courts and of the justices of the peace, roceedings; and the chief justice and associate andalterthetimesand places of holding the courts ad 
shall be as limited by law: Provided, That justices || justices, and all other civil officers in said Terri- |! as to them shall seem proper and convenient, and i 
of the peace shall not have jurisdiction of any || tory, before they act as such, shall take a like Sec. 16. And be it further enacted, That th ny 
matter in controversy when the title of boundaries || oath, or affirmation before the said governor or || Constitution and all laws of the United States hn 
of land may be in dispute, or where the debt or || secretary, or some judge or justice of the peace || which are not locally inapplicable shall have th an 
sum claimed shall exceed one hundred dollars; || of the Terriery who may be duly commissioned || same force and effect within the said Territor of aaa 
and the said supreme and district courts, respect- || and qualified, which said oath or affirmation shall || Nevada as elsewhere within the United Statics, yoni 
ively, shall possess chancery as well as common- || be certified and transmitted by the person taking Sec. 17. And be it further enacted, That the aed 
law jurisdiction, and simernne¢ for redress of all || the same to the secretary, to be by him recorded || President of the United States, by and with the = 
wrongscommitted against the onstitution orlaws || as aforesaid; and afterwards the like oath or af- || advice and consent of the Senate, shall be, and els 
of the United States, or of the Territory, affecting || firmation shall be taken, certified, and recorded || he is hereby, authorized toappointa surveyor gen- 7 Fe 
persons or property. Each district court, or the | in such manner and form as may be prescribed || eral for Nevada, who shall locate his office at such cider 
judge thereof, shall appoint its clerk, who shall ||} by law. The governor shall receive an annual place as the Secretary of the Interior shall from bend 

ix also be the register in chancery, and shall kee salary of fifteen hundred dollars as governor, and || time to time direct, and whose duties, Owers, sixt 
his office at the place where the court may be held. || one thousand dollars as superintendent of Indian || obligations, responsibilities, compensation and Fe 
Writs of error, bills of exception, and a peals, affairs; the chief justice and associate justices || allowances for clerk hire, office rent, fuel, and in- airi 
shall be allowed in all cases from the final decis- || shall each receive an annual salary of eighteen || cidental expenses, shall be the same as those of ea 
, ions of said district courts to the supreme court, | hundred dollars; the secretary shall receive an || the surveyor general of New Mexico, under the the § 
/. under such regulations as may be prescribed by || annual salary of eighteen hundred dollars. The | direction of the Secretary of the Interior and such buoy 
e law; but in no case removed to the supreme court, || said salaries shall be paid quarter-yearly at the || instructions as he may from time to time deem hun 
/ shall trial by jury be allowed in said court. The || Treasury of the United States. The members || it advisable to give him. Fi 
‘ supreme court, or the justices thereof, shall ap- || of the Legislative Assembly shall be entitled to Approvep, March 2, 1861 and 
a point its own clerk, —— ler shall oe _ | — three a ee ar owe — lars. 
i office at the pleasure of the court for which he || attendance at the session thereof, and three dol- e 
. ; shall have been appointed. Writs of error and |) lars for every twenty miles’ travel i in going te and Oe can an making Ap ropria- in 
ei appeals from the final decisions of said supreme | returning from the said sessions, estimaied ac- | a at th a cading Vane thi t r ctl und 
court, shall be allowed, and may be taken to the || cording to the nearest usually traveled route. h e- 7 dois celts une thirty, eighteen hum 
ry Supreme Court of the United States, in the same | There shall be a propriated annually the sum of ae ee: be d 
; manner and under the same regulations as from | one thousand dollars, to be ace the gov- || Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Repre- 
J the circuit courts of the United States, where the || ernor to defray the contingent expenses of the sentatives of the United States of America in Congress For 
: 1 value of the property, or the amount in contro- || Territory. There shall also be appropriated an- || assembled, That the following sums be, and the 
? versy, to be ascertained by the oath or affirma- || nually a sufficient sum, to be expended by the || Same are hereby, appropriated, for the objects F 
r tion of either party, or other competent witness, || secretary of the Territory, and upon an estimate 1 hereafter expressed, for the fiscal year ending ligh 
M shall exceed one thousand dollars; and each of the || to be made by the Secretary of the Treasury of || the thirtieth June, eighteen hundred and sixty- skir 
4 said district courts shall have and exercise the |} the United States, to defray the expenses of the || ‘WO, viz: teri 
is same jurisdiction in all cases arising under the || Legislative Assembly, the printing of the laws, SURVEY OF THE COAST. and 
Constitution and laws of the United States as is || and other incidental expenses; and the secretary For continuing the survey of the Atlantic and mat 
Pe} vested in the cireuitand district courts of the Uni- || of the Territory shall annually account to the || Gulf coast of the United States, (including com- teen 
ted States; and the said supreme and district courts || Secretary of the Treasury of the United States for || pensation of civilians engaged in the work, and F 
of the said Territory, and the respective judges || the manner in which the aforesaid sum shall have ane pay and emoluments of officers of the ligh 
thereof, shalland may grant writs of habeascorpus || been expended. and Navy, and petty officers and men of ten 
in all cases in which the same are grantable by Sec. 12. And be it further enacted, That the the avy employed on the work,) two hundred K 
the judges of the United States in the District of || Legislative Assembly of the Territory of Nevada || and thirty thousand dollars. ant 
Columbia; and the first six days of every term of || shal! hold its first session at such time and place For continuing the survey of the western coast cee 
said courts, or so much thereof as shall be neces- || in said Territory as the governor thereof shall || of the United States, including compensation of five 
sary, shall ‘be appropriated to the trial of causes || appoint and direct; and at said first session, or as || civilians engaged in the work, one hundred and I 
arising under the said Constitution and laws; and || soon thereafter as the shall deem expedient, the || ten thousand dollars. rep 
writs of error and appeals in all such cases shall governor and Legislative Assembly shall proceed For continuing the survey of the Florida reefs flo 
be made to the supreme court of said ee to locate and establish the seat of government for || and ke 8, (including compensation of civilians and 
the same as in other cases. The said clerk shall || said Territory at such place as they may deem || engaged in the work, and excluding pay and nul 
receive, in all such cases, the same fees which the || eligible; which place, however, shall thereafter be ||} emoluments of officers of the Army and Navy, I 
clerks of the district courts of Utah Territory now || subject to be changed by the said governor and || and petty officers and men of the Navy employed five 
receive for similar services. | Legislative Assembly. on the work,) twenty-five thousand dollars. I 
Sec. 10. dnd be it further enacted, That there Sec. 13. And be it further enacted, That a dele- For completing the line to connect the triangu- to: 
shall be appointed an attorney for said Territory, | gate to the House of Representatives of the Uni- || lation on the Atlantic coast with that on the Gulf un 
who shall continue in office for four years, unless || ted States, to serve during each Congress of the || of Mexico, across the Florida peninsula, includ- tee 
sooner removed by the President, and who shall || United States, may be elected by the voters quali- || ing compensation of civilians engaged inthe work, hu 
receive the same fees and salary as the re fied to elect members of the Legislative Assembly, || five thousand dollars. 
of the United States for the present Territor who shall be entitled to the same rightsand priv- || For publishing the observations made in the cer 
Utah. There shail also be a marshal for the‘ Tor. | ileges as are exercised and a by the Dele- || progress of the survey of the coast of the United pa 
ritory appointed, who shall hold his office for four gates from the several other Territories of the States, including compensation of civilians en- the 
years, unless sooner removed by the President, || United States to the said House of Representa- || gaged in the work, five thousand dollars. hu 
and who shall execute all processes issuing from || tives. The first election shall be held at such time For repairs of steamers and sailing schooners cel 
the said courts when exercising their jurisdiction | and places, and be conducted in such manner as || used in the coast survey, ten thousand dollars. , 
as circuit and district courts of the United States; the governor shall appoint and direct; and at all For fuel and quarters, and for mileage or trans- thi 
he shall perform the duties, be subject to the same || subsequent elections, the times, places, and man- || portation for officers and enlisted soldiers of the Is| 
regulations and penalties, and be entitled to the || ner of holding elections shall ‘be prescribed by || Army serving in the coast survey, in cases no 
same fees as the marshal of the district court of || law. The person having the greatest number of || longer provided for by the quartermaster’s depart- tc 
the United States for the present Territory of || votes shall be declared by the governor to be duly || ment, five thousand dollars. “ 
Utah, and shall, in addition, be paid two hundred || elected, and a certificate thereof shall be given For pay and rations of engineers for seven 
dollars annually as a compensation for extra ser- accordingly. steamers used in the h ydrograph of the coast fo 
vices, Sec. 14. And be it further enacted, That when || survey, no longer sup lied b the Navy Depart- ue 
Src. 11. nd be it further enacted, That the || theland in said Territory shall be surveyed, under || ment, twelve hoanan eight hundred dollars. de 
governor, secretary, chief justice and associate || the direction of the Government of the United To supply deficiency in the fund for the relief 
justices, attorney, and marshal, shall be nomin- || States, preparatory to bringing the same into || of sick and disabled seamen, two hundred thou- o1 
ated and, by and with the advice and consent market, sections numbered sixteen and thirty-six || sand dollars. 
; of the Senate, me ointed by the President of the || in each township in said Territory shall be, and For the discharge of such miscellaneous claims, th 
a United Btates The governor and secretary to || the same is hereby, reserved for the purpose of || not otherwise provided for, as shall be admitted 
i § be appointed as atexonnie shall, before they act | being applied to schools in the States hereafter to || in due course of settlement at the Treasury, five Pt 
bf —— a. _— an oath or affirmation || be a out of the same. - thousand dollars. 2 
i ore the district judge, or some justice of the || Sec. 15. nd be it further enacted, That tempo- f : 
nR peace in the limits of said Territory duly author- rarily, and until otherwise provided by law, the a OFDM . th 
i ized to administer oaths and affirmations by the || governor of said Territory may define the judi- For the Atlantic, Lake, and Gulf coasts, viz.' fe 
3 laws now in force therein, or before the Chief || cial districts of said Territory and assign the For supplying the light-houses and beacon- P. 
a Justice or some associate justice of the Supreme || judges who may be appointed for said Territory || lights with oil, glass chimneys, wicks, chamois a 
es Court of the United States, to support the Con- || to the several districts, and also appeint the times || skins, polishing powder, whiting, and other clean- 
i stitution of the United States and faithfully to || and places for holding courts in ie several coun- || ing materials, transportation, and other necessary Pp 
1 discharge the duties of their respective offices; |! ties or subdivisions in each of said judicial dis- | one of the same, repairing and keeping !n w 
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repair the lighting apparatus, one hundred and 
fifty-four thousand six hundred and ninety-eight 
dollars and eighty cents. 
For repairs and incidental expenses, refitting 
and improving all the light-houses and buildings 
connected therewith, one hundred and two thou- 
sand two hundred dollars. 
(‘or salaries of five hundred and ninety-six keep- | 
ers of light-houses and light-beacons, and their 





assistants, two hundred and thirteen thousand 
one hundred and ninety-three dollars and thirty- 
three cents. 

For salaries of forty-three keepers of light-ves- 
sels, twenty-three thousand nine hundred dollars. 

For seamen’s wages, repairs, supplies, and in- 
cidental expenses of forty-five light vessels, one 
hundred and seventy thousand nine hundred and 
sixty-seven dollars and seventy cents. _ 

For expenses of'raising, cleaning, painting, re- 
pairing, remooring,and supplying losses of buoys 
and day-beacons, and for chains and sinkers for 
the same, and for colaring and numbering all the 
buoys, one hundred and twelve thousand three 
hundred and fifty dollars. ; 

For expenses of visiting and inspecting lights, 
and other aids to navigation, two thousand dol- 
lars. 

For commissions, at two andahalf percentum, 
to such superintendents as are entitled to the same 
under the proviso to act third March, eighteen 
hundred and fifty-one, on the amount that may 
be disbursed by them, seven thousand dollars. 


For the coasts of California, Oregon, and Wash- 
ington. 

For supplying nineteen light-houses and beacon 
lights with oil, glass chimneys, wicks, chamois || 
skins, polishing powder, and other cleaning ma- 
terials, transportation, expenses of keeping lamps 
and machinery in order, publishing notices to 
mariners of changes of aids to navigation, seven- 
teen thousand two hundred and seventy dollars. 

For repairs and incidental expenses of nineteen 
light-houses and buildings connected therewith, 
ten thousand dollars. 

For salaries of forty-three keepers and assist- 
ant keepers of light-houses, at an average not ex- || 
ceeding eight hundred dollars per annum, twenty- |, 
five thousand eight hundred dollars. | 

For expenses of raising, cleaning, painting, || 
repairing, remooring, and supplying losses of 
floating buoys and day-beacons, and for chains 
and sinkers for the same, and for coloring and 
numbering all the buoys, ten thousand dollars. |' 

For inspection and transportation purposes, 
five thousand dollars. 

For commission, at two and a half percentum, || 
to such superintendents as are entitled to the same || 
under the proviso to the act of March third, eigh- || 
teen hundred and fifty-one, one thousand five || 
hundred dollars. 

For commutation of fuel and quarters fer offi- 
cers of the Army serving on light-house duty, the 
payment of which is no longer provided for by | 
the quartermaster’s department, five thousand two 
hundred and thirty-nine dollars and seventy-nine 
cents. 

For compensation of two superintendents for 
the life-saving stations on the coasts of Long 
Island and New Jersey, three thousand dollars. 

_ For compensation of fifty-four keepers of sta- 
tions, at two hundred dollars each, ten thousand 
eight hundred dollars. 


For support, care, and medical treatment of 





forty transient paupers, medical and surgical pa- 
uents in Washington Infirmary, six 
dollars. 

For purchase of manure for the public grounds, 
ove thousand dollars. 

For hire of carts on the public grounds, one 
thousand and ninety-five dollars. 

For purchase and repair of tools used in the 
public grounds, five hundred doilars. 

For purchase of trees and tree-boxes, to replace, 


ousand 


where necessary, such as have been planted by | 
the United States, to whitewash tree-boxes and || 
fences, and the repair of pavements in front of the | 
ublie grounds, two thousand five hundred dol- 
ars. 
Forannual repairs of the Capitol, water-closets, || 
public stables, water-pipes, pavements, and other |' 
walks within the Capitol square, broken glass, | 
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and locks, and for the protection of the building, 
five thousand dollars. 

For annual repairs of the President’s House 
and furniture, improvement of grounds, purchase 
of plants for garden, and contingent expenses 
incident thereto, six thousand dollars. 

For fuel, in part, of the President’s House, one 
thousand eight hundred dollars. 

For lighting the Capitol and President’s House, 
the public grounds around them, and around the 
executive offices, and Pennsylvania avenue, 
Bridge and High streets, in Georgetown, Four- 


_and-a-half, Seventh, and Twelfth streets, across 


the mall, forty-two thousand dollars. 

For purchase of books for library at the Exec- 
utive Mansion, to be expended under the direction 
of the President of the United States, two hundred 


and fifty dollars. 


For repairs of the Potomac, navy-yard, and 
upper bridges, and the roads appurtenant thereto 
owned by the United States, six thousand dollars. 

For repairs of Pennsylvania avenue, three 
thousand dollars. 

For public reservation number two and Lafa y- 
ette square, two thousand dollars. 

For taking care of the grounds south of the 
President’s House, continuing the improvement 
of the same, and keeping them in order, three 
thousand dollars. 

For repairs of water-pipes, five hundred doliars. 

For cleaning out the sewer traps on Pennsyl- 
vania avenue, and repairing the same, three hun- 
dred dollars. 

For repairs of furnaces under the Senate cham- 


, ber and Supreme Court rooms, five hundred 
| dollars. 


GOVERNMENT HOSPITAL FOR THE INSANE. 
For the support, clothing, and medical and 


| moral treatment of the insane of the District of 


Columbia, and of the Army and Navy, and of the 
revenue service, at the asylum in said District, 
including books and incidental expenses of the 
asylum, thirty-five thousand five hundred dollars. 

For repairs and painting of four western or first 
erected sections of the hospital edifice, including 
additions to the furniture and gardener’s houses, 
and out-buildingsand fences; ice-houses, including 
preserving cellar, extension of stable for storage 
of hay and other fodder, and shelter of farm wag- 
ons and carts; and inclosing two sides of farm- 
yard with brick wall; improvement of grounds, 
including pavement surrounding all the buildings; 


| grading and planting trees, paving gutters, and 
placing seats in the pleasure grounds of the pa- || 
| tients; forcing and green-houses, including appa- | 
| ratus; fitting up two bowling-alleys, one in base- 
| ment of each wing, eight thousand dollars. 


PATENT OFFICE. 

For constructing the cellar of the north front of 
the Patent Office building into offices and store- 
rooms, and for putting iron railing around the 
areas in the court-yard of said building, and for 
flagging the same, twelve thousand dollars. 

For collection of agricultural statistics, investi- 
gations for promoting agriculture and rural econ- 
omy, and the procurement, propagation, and dis- 
tribution of cuttings and seeds, sixty thousand 
dollars: Provided, however, That in the expendi- 
ture of this appropriation, and especially in the 
selection of cuttings and seeds for distribution, due 


regard shall be had to the purposes of general cul- | 


tivation, and the encouragement of the agricul- 
tural and rural interests of all parts of the United 
States. 

For expenses of receiving, arranging ,and taking 
care of copyright books, charts, and cther copy- 
right matter, two thousand dollars;so much thereof 
as may be necessary to be applied to the déficiency 
in that fund for the present fiscal year. 


Exploring Expedition. 


ing an eroragernepenpae pe oneaney 
four thousand dollars. 

For the distribution of the collections of the ex- 
ploring and surveying expeditions of the Govern- 
ment, and the construction of additional cases to 
receive such part of said collections as may be 
retained by the Government, six thousand dol- 
lars; such distribution to be only to institutions 
willing to receive the same, and at their own ex- 
pense 


|| thousand dollars. 
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Institution of the Deaf, Dumb, and Blind. 
For salaries and incidental expenses of the 
Institution of the Deaf, Dumb, and Blind, in the 
District of Columbia, three thousand dollars. 
For expenses of taking the eighth census of 
the inhabitants of the United States, one hundred 
and ninety thousand dollars 


Botanic Garden. 


Forgrading, draining, procuring manure, tools, 
fuel, and repairs, purchasing trees and shrubs for 
botanic garden, to be expended under the direc- 
tion of the Library Committee of Congress, three 
thousand three hundred dollars. 

For pay of horticulturists and assistants in the 
botanic garden and green-houses, to be expended 
under the direction of the Library Committee of 
Congress, five thousand one hundred and twenty- 
one dollars and fifty cents. 


SURVEY OF THE PUBLIC LANDS. 

For surveying the public lands, (exclusive of 
California, Oregon, Washington, New Mexico, 
Kansas, Nebraska, and Utah,) including inei- 
dental expenses and island surveys in the inte- 
rior, and all other special and difficult surveys 
demanding augmented rates, to be apportioned 
| and applied to the several surveying districts, ac- 

cording to the exigencies of the public service, 
including expenses of selecting swamp lands, and 
| the compensation and expenses to survey or to 
locate private land claims in Louisiana, in addi- 
tuon to the unexpended balances of all former 
a, fifty thousand dollars. 

“or surveying the public lands and private land 
claims in California, to be disbursed at the rates 
prescribed by law for the different kinds of work, 
twenty thousand dollars. 

For surveying the public lands and private land 


| : : ‘ 
|| claims in New Mexico, ten thousand dollars. 





For surveying the public lands in Kansas and 
Nebraska, also outlines of Indian reservations, 
twenty thousand dollars. 

For salary of the clerk detailed for the special 
service in the General Land Office to attend to the 
unfinished surveys in the States where the offices 
| of the surveyors general have been closed, two 


|| For surveying the public lands in Oregon, to 





|| be disbursed at the rates now authorized by law, 


| fifteen thousand dollars. * 


For surveying the public lands in Washington 


|| Territory, at the rates now authorized by law, 





For preservation of the collections of the explor- 


| fifteen thousand dollars: Provided, That the clause 
of the act approved the twenty-third of June, 
| eighteen hundred and sixty, appropriating eight 
thousand dollars to carry into effect the act ap- 
proved the sixteenth day of May, eighteen hun- 
dred and sixty, creating an additional land dis- 
trict in Washington Territory, be, and the same 
is hereby, repealed. 

For preparing the unfinished records of public 
and private surveys, to be transferred to the State 
authorities, under the provisions of the act of 
twelfth of June, eighteen hundred and forty, in 
those districts where the surveys are about being 
completed, per act of twenty-second of January, 
eighteen hundred and fifty-three, eight thousand 
eight hundred dollars. 
| ‘To supply deficiency in appropriation for ex- 
| penses for the present fiscal year, of transporta- 





tion of bullion from the assay office, at New York, 
to the mint at Philadelphia, for coinage, twenty- 
| nine thousand dollars. 

For constructing on each floor of the Govern- 
ment building called ** Winder’s Building’’ the 
necessary water-closets, urinals, slop-watersinks, 
and hose-cocks, three thousand four hundred and 
fifty dollars. 

or incidental and contingent expenses, includ- 
ing wastage of the mint at Philadelphia, in addi- 
tion to the sum appropriated by the act ** makin 
a for the legislative, executive, an 
judicial expenses of the Government,’’ fifteen 
thousand dollars. 

For incidentai and contingent expenses, includ- 
ing wastage, at the mint at San Francisco, in ad- 
dition to the sum appropriated by the act * making 
appropriations for the legislative, executive, and 
judicial expenses of the Government,’’ twenty 
thousand dollars. 

To enable the President of the United States to 
carry into effect the act of third March, eighteen 


~ 
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hundred and nineteen, and any subsequent acts 
now in force, forthe suppression of the slave trade, 
nine hundred thousand dollars; and the President 
ishereby authorized to allow such compensation, 
not exceeding in the whole ten thousand dollars, 
to the United States marshals, district attorneys, 
aud any other persons employed in enforcing said 
laws, os may to him seem proper, forany services 
they may render, for which no allowance can now 
be made under existing laws: Provided, That in 
no case shall the compensation made to any dis- 
trictattorney or marshal in any one year exceed 
the sum of six thousand dollars, the maximum 
amount now allowed by law, and at that rate for 
any period of time less than one year. 

‘To pay for labor on, and materials furnished 
for Post Office extension, sixteen thousand dol- 
lars. 

lor the Capitol extension, two hundred and 
fifty thousand dollars. 

‘lo enable the Secretary of the Senate to make 
the payment authorized by the resolution of the 
Senate of twentieth March, one thousand eight 
hundred and sixty, to Mrs. E. A. Linn, two thou- 
sand six hundred and seventy-two dollars. 

for compensation of superintendent of Indian 
affairs and three additional agentsin Washington 
‘Territory, for the fiscal year ending thirtieth 
June, eighteen hundred and sixty-one, two thou- 
sand five hundred and twenty-seven dollars and 
seventy-seven cents. 

For compensation of superintendent of Indian 
affairs and three additional agents in Washington 
Territory, for the fiscal year ending June thirty, 
eighteen hundred and sixty-two, seven thousand 
dollars. 

lor payment of balance due contractor for 
building the custom-houses at Belfast and Ells- 
worth, Maine, four hundred and forty-eight dol- 
lars and seventy-nine cents. 

See. 2. And be it further enacted, That there is 
hereby appropriated, in like manner, for the pur- 
pose of completing and providing proper furniture 


for the new court-house and post office at Indian- | 


apolis, Indiana, the sum ef five thousand dollars. 

Sro. 3. And be it further enacted, That the sum 
of sixty thousand dollars be, and the same is 
hereby, appropriated, out of any money in the 
Treasury not otherwise appropriated, the same 
bewig a reappropriation of the same amount, 
(which sum was appropriated by law on the third 
March, cighteen hundred and fifty-seven, and re- 
verted to the surplus fund of the Treasury,) to 
coustruct the sewer on Flushing avenue, Brook- 


lyn, New York, in continuation of that now.con- 


structed to such point on said avenue as shall be 
determiaed by the Navy Department; thence 
through the United States grounds, or through 
Vanderbilt avenue, as shall be decided by said 
Department, to the waters of the Wallabout: Pro- 
vided, The city of Brooklyn willagree to pay one 
halt of the expense of said sewer on Flushing 
avenuc, 

Sec. 4. And be it further enacted, That to enable 
the Superintendent of Public Printing to execute 
the binding and ruling, and to furnish blank books 
for the legisjative, executive, and judicial depart- 
ments after the fourth of March, eighteen hundred 
and sixty-one, in accordance with the provisions 
of the jornt resolution of June twenty-third, eigh- 
teen hundred and sixty, in relation to the public 
printing, the Secretary of the Treasury be, and is 
hereby, authorized to place to the credit of the 
Superartendent of Public Printing the sums here- 
tofore appropriated for binding, ruling, and blank 
books tor said Departments respectively; and 
should the printers or binders to the present Con- 
gress, or either of them, decline or fail to execute 
any of the printing or binding ordered by the Sen- 
ate or House of Representatives during the pres- 
ent session, the Superintendent of the Public 
Printing is hereby authorized and directed to cause 
the printing or binding so ordered and declined to 
be executed under the provisions of the joint res- 
olution beretofore referred to. 


TERRITORY OF COLORADO, 


For salaries of Governor, three judges, and sec- 
retary, ten thousand five hundred dollars, 

For contingept expenses of said Territory, one 
thousand five hundred dollars. 


For compensation and mileage of the members 





| 
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of the Legislative Assembly, officers, clerks, and 
contingent expenses of the Assembly, twenty 
thousand dollars. 

Sec. 5. And be it further enacted, That the sum 
of eighty thousand dollars, or so much thereof as 
may be necessary for the purpose, be, and the 
same is hereby, appropriated for the payment for 
materials delivered for the extension of the Treas- 
ury building under existing contracts; and that 
the further sum of two hundred and fifty thousand 
dollars be also appropriated for the continuance 
of the work of such extension. 

Sec. 6. nd be it further enacted, That the Com- 
missioner of Indian Affairs be directed to examine 
the accounts of Brigham Young, late Governor of 
Utah Territory, and ex officio superintendent of 
Indian affairs, for disbursements alleged to have 
been made by him on account of the Indian ser- 
vice in said Territory, and report a statement 
thereof to Congress. 

Sec. 7. And be it further enacted, That the judge 
of the district court for the district of Minnesota 


ishereby required to hold a term of said court in | 


each year at Mankato, to commence on the first 
Shetder in June, instead of at Preston, as now 
required by law; and so much of the act of Con- 
gress approved March third, eighteen hundred 
and fifty-nine, requiring the said judge to holda 
term_of said court at Preston, is hereby repealed. 

Sec. 8. And be it further enacted, That the treas- 
urer of the branch mint at San Francisco, Cali- 
fornia, be, and he is hereby, directed to pay to 
Michael Cassin, administrator of the estate of 
James Cassin, deceased, the sum of three hun- 
dred and ninety-one dollars, being the value of 
twenty-two ounces of gold dust deposited by James 
Cassin, deceased, in the year eighteen hundred 
and fifty-five, and by mistake credited to John 
Cassin. 

Sec. 9. And be it further enacted, That the Sec- 
retary of State be directed to audit and settle the 
accounts of Charles J. Helm, consul-general of 
the United States at Havana, upon the principles 
of justice and equity, for the expenses incurred 


| by him in preparing and making the reports and 


returns, and bringing up the arrearages of the 
business of his predecessor in that office, and for 
extra clerk hire in his office, and for moneys ad- 
vanced to destitute American citizens, and for extra 
rent, and to pay the amount thereof, not exceed- 
ing the sum of eight thousand seven hundred and 
sixty-cight dollars, out of any money in the 
Treasury not otherwise appropriated. 

Sec. 10. And be it further enacted, That all pur- 
chases and contracts for supplies or services, In 
any of the Departments of the Government, ex- 
cept for persona! services, when the public exi- 
gencies do not require the immediate delivery of 
the article or articles, or performance of the ser- 
vice, shall be made by advertising a sufficient time 

reviously for proposals respecting the same. 
hen immediate delivery or performance is re- 
quired by the public exigency, the articles or ser- 
vice required may be procured by open purchase 
or contract at the places, and in the manner in 
whieh such articles are usually bought and sold, 
or such services engaged between individuals. 
No coritract or purchase shall hereafter be made, 
unless the same be authorized by law or be under 
an appropriation adequate to its fulfillment, ex- 
ceptin the War and Navy Departments, for cloth- 
ing, subsistence, foraye, fuel, quarters, or trans- 
portation, which, however, shall not exceed the 
necessities of the current year. Aind the third 
section of the act entitled “An act making appro- 
priations for the legislative, executive, and judi- 
cial expenses of the Government for the year 
ending the thirtieth of June, eighteen hundred and 
sixty-one,”” shall be, and the same is hereby, 
repealed. 
Approvep, March 2, 1861. 


Cuar. LXXXV.—An Act making Appropria- 
tions for the current and contingent expenses 
of the Indian Department, and for fulfilling 
treaty stipulations with various Indian Tribes, 
for the year ending June thirty, eighteen hun- 
dred and sixty-two. 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Repre- 
sentatives ef the United Siates of Americain Congress 
assembled, That the following sums be, and they 
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are hereby, appropriated, out of any money in 
the Treasury not otherwise appropriated, for the 
purpose of paying the current and contingent ex. 
penses of the Indian Department, and fulfil}ino 
treaty stipulations with the various Indian tribes 
For the current and contingent expenses of the 
Indian Department, namely: 

For the pay of superintendents of Indian af. 
fairs and of the several Indian agents, per acts 
of fifth June, eighteen hundred and fifty, twenty- 
seventh February, eighteen hundred and fifty-one 
thirty-first July, eighteen hundred and fifty-four, 
third March, eighteen hundred and fifty-fiyo’ 
eighteenth August, eighteen hundred an fifty. 
six, third March, eighteen hundred and fifty- 
seven, nineteenth June, eighteen hundred and 
sixty, twenty-fifth June, eighteen hundred and 
sixty, and per fifteenth article of treaty of nine- 
teenth April, eighteen hundred and fifty-eight, 
with the Yanctons, eighty-six thousand four hun- 
dred and fifty dollars. 

For the pay of the several Indian sub-agents. 
per act of thirty-first July, eighteen hundred and 
fifty-four, six thousand dollars. 

For the pay of clerk to superintendent at St. 
Louis, Missouri, per act of twenty-seventh June, 
eighteen hundred and forty-six, one thousand two 
hundred dollars. 

For the pay of interpreters, per acts of thirtieth 
June, eighteen hundred and thirty-four, twenty- 
seventh February, eighteen hundred and fifiy- 
one, and eighteenth August, eighteen hundred 
and fifty-six, twenty-four thousand nine hundred 
dollars. 

For presents to Indians, five thousand dollars, 

For provisions for Indians, eleven thousand 


| eight hundred dollars. 


For buildings at agencies and repairs thereof, 


| ten thousand dollars. 


For contingencies of the- Indian department, 
thirty-six thousand five hundred dollars. 

For the employment of temporary clerks by 
superintendents of Indian affairs on such occa- 
sions and for such periods of time as the Secre- 
tary of the Interior may deem necessary to the 
public service, five thousand dollars. 

For fulfilling treaty stipulations with the vari- 

ous Indian tribes: 


Blackfoot Nation. 


For sixth of ten installments as annuity, to be 
expended in the purchase of such goods, provis- 
ions, and other useful articles as the President, 
at his discretion, may, from time to time, de- 
termine, per ninth article of the treaty of seven- 
teenth October, eighteen hundred and fifty-five, 
twenty thousand dollars. 

For sixth of ten installments as annuity, to be 
expended in establishing and instructing them in 
agricultural and mechanical pursuits, and in edu- 
cating their children, and promoting civilization 
and Christianity, at the discretion of the Presi- 
dent, per tenth article of the treaty of seventcenth 
October, eighteen hundred and filty-five, fifteen 
thousand dollars. 


Chasta, Scoton, and Umpqua Indians. 


For seventh of fifteen installments pf annuity, 
to be expended as directed by the President, per 
third article treaty eighteenth November, eigh- 
teen hundred anid fifty-four, two thousand dol- 
lars. 

For seventh of fifteen installments for the pay 
of a farmer, per fifth article treaty eighteenth 
November, eighteen hundred and fifty-four, one 
thousand dollars. 

For seventh of ten installments for pay of phy- 
sician, medicines,and expense of care of the sick, 
per fifth article treaty eighteenth November, eigh- 
teen hundred and fifty-four, one thousand five 
hundred dollars. 

For seventh of fifteen installments for pay of 
teachers and purchase of books and eee y" 
per fifth artiele treaty eighteenth November, eigh- 
teen hundred and fifty-four, one thousand two 
hundred dollars. 


Chippewas of Lake Superior. 

For two thirds of twentieth of twenty-five 1n- 
stallments in money, per fourth article treaty 
fourth October, eighteen hundred and forty-two, 
and eighth article treaty thirueth September, 
eighteen hundred and fifty-four, eight thousand 
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three hundred and thirty-three dollars and thirty- 
three cents. 

For two thirds of twentieth of twenty-five in- 
stallments for the pay of two carpenters, per 
fourth article treaty fourth October, eighteen hun- 
dred and forty-two, and eighth article treaty thir- 
tieth September, eighteen hundred and fifty-four, 
eight hundred dollars. 

For two thirds of twentieth of twenty-five in- 
stallments in goods, per fourth article treaty fourth 
October, eighteen hundred and forty-two, and 
eighth article treaty thirtieth September, eighteen 
hundred and fifty-four, seven thousand dollars. 

For two thirds of twentieth of twenty-five in- 
stallments for the support of schools, per fourth 
article treaty fourth October, eighteen hundred 
and forty-two, and eighth article treaty thirtieth 
September, eighteen hundred and fifty-four, one 
thousand three hundred and thirty-three dollars 
and thirty-three cents, 

For two thirds of twentieth of twenty-five in- 
stallments for the pay of two farmers, per fourth 
article treaty fourth October, eighteen hundred 
and forty-two, and eighth article treaty thirtieth 
September, eighteen hundred and fifty-four, six 
hundred and sixty-six dollars and sixty-seven 
cents. 


For two thirds of twenticth of twenty-five in- 
stallments for the purchase of provisions and to- 
bacco, per fourth article treaty fourth October, 
eighteen hundred and forty-two, and eighth ar- 
ticle treaty thirtieth September, eighteen hundred 
and fifty-four, one thousand three hundred and 
thirty-three dollars and thirty-three cents. 

For seventh of twenty installments in coin, 
goods, household furniture, and cooking utensils, 
agricultural implements and cattle, carpenters’ 
and other tools and building materials, and for 
moral and educational purposes, per fourth article 
treaty thirtieth September, eighteen hundred and 
fifty-four, nineteen thousand dollars. 

For seventh of twenty installments for six 
smiths and assistants, per second and fifth ar- 
ticles treaty thirtieth September, eighteen hundred 
and fifty-four, five thousand and forty dollars. 

For seventh of twenty installments for the sup- 
port of six smiths’ shops, per second and fifth 
articles treaty thirtieth September, eighteen hun- 
dred and fifty-four, one thousand three hundred 
and twenty dollars. 

For fifth of twenty installments for the seventh 
smith and assistant, and support of shop, per 
second and fifth articles treaty thirtieth Septem- 
ber, eighteen hundred and fifty-four, one thou- 
sand and sixty dollars. 

For support of a smith, assistant, and shop for 
the Bois Forte band, during the pleasure of the 
President, per twelfth article treaty thirtieth Sep- 
tember, eighteen hundred and fifty-four, one thou- 
sand and sixty dollars. 

For support of two farmers for the Bois Forte 
band, daring the pleasure of the President, per 
twelfth article wir thirtieth September, eigh- 

if 


teen hundred and fifty-four, one thousand two 
hundred dollars. 


Chippewas of the Mississippi. 


For one third of twentieth of twenty-five install- 
ments in money, per fourth article treaty fourth 
October, eighteen hundred and forty-two, and 
eighth arucle treaty thirtieth September, eighteen 
handred and fifty-four, four thousand one hundred 
and sixty-six dollars and sixty-seven cents. 

For one third of twentieth of twenty-five in- 
stallments for the pay of two carpenters, per 
fourth article treaty fourth October, eighteen hun- 
dred and forty-two, and eighth article treaty thir- 
tieth September, eighteen hundred and fifty-four, 
four hundred dollars. 

For one third of twentieth of twenty-five in- 
stallments in goods, per fourth article treaty fourth 
October, eighteen hundred and forty-two, and 
eighth article treaty thirtieth September, eighteen 
hundred and fifty-four, three thousand five hun- 
dred dollars. 

For one third of twentieth of twenty-five in- 
stallments for the support of schools, per fourth 
article treaty fourth October, eighteen hundred 
and forty-two, and i ee article treaty thirtieth 
September, eighteen hundred and fifty-four, six 


hundred and sixty-six dollars and sixty-seven 
cents. 
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For one third of twentieth of twenty-five in- 
stallments for purchase of provisions and tobacco, 
per fourth article treaty fourth October, eighteen 
hundred and forty-two, and eighth article treaty 
thirtieth September, eighteen hundred and fifty- 
four, six hundred and sixty-six dollars and sixty- 
seven cents, 

For one third of twentieth of twenty-five in- 
stallments for the support of two smiths’ shops, 
including the-pay of two smitlis and assistants, | 
and furnishing iron and steel, per fourth article 
treaty fourth October, eighteen hundred and forty- 
two, and eighth article treaty thirtieth September, 
eighteen hundred and fifty-four, six hundred and 
sixty-six dollars and sixty-seven cents. 

For one third of twentieth of twenty-five in- | 
stallments for pay of two farmers, per fourth 
article treaty fourth October, eighteen hundred and 
forty-two, and eighth article treaty thirtieth Sep- 
tember, eighteen hundred and fifty-four, three || 
hundred and thirty-three dollars and thirty-three 
cents, 

For seventh of twenty installments of annuity 
in money, per third article treaty twenty-second 
February,eighteen hundred and fifty-five, twenty 
thousand dollars. 


Chippewa, Pillager, and Lake 
Bands. 

For seventh of thirty installments of annuity 
in money, per third article treaty twenty-second 
February, eighteen hundred and fifty-five, ten 
thousand six hundred and sixty-six dollars and | 
sixty-six cents. 

For seventh of thirty installments of annuity 
in goods, per third article treaty twenty-second 
February, eighteen hundred and fifty-five, eight 
thousand dollars. 

For seventh of thirty installments for purposes 
of utility, per third article treaty Ste ie 
February, eighteen hundred and fifty-five, four 
thousand dollars. 

For seventh of twenty installments for purposes 
of education, per third article treaty twenty-sec- 
ond February, eighteen hundred and fifty-five, 
three thousand dollars. 

For seventh of fifieen annual installments for | 
support of two smiths and smiths’ shops, per 
third article treaty twenty-second February, eigh- 
teen hundred and fifty-five, two thousand one hun- | 
dred and twenty dollars. 

For pay of an engineer to grist and saw mill at 
Leech Lake, six hundred dollars. 

Chippewas of Saginaw, Swan Creek, and Black | 
River. 

For sixth of ten equal annual installments in 
coin, to be distributed per capita, in the usual 
manner of paying annuities, per second article of 
the treaty of second August, eighteen hundred 
and fifty-five, ten thousand dollars. 

For sixth installment for the support of one 
blacksmith shop for ten years, per second article 
of the treaty of second August, eighteen hun- 
dred and fifty-five, twelve hundred and forty dol- 
lars. 


Chippewas, Menomonees, Winnebagoes, and New 
York Indians. 


For education during the pleasure of Congress, 


Winnibigoshish 

















er fifth article treaty eleventh August, cighteen 
aes and twenty-seven, one thousand five hun- 
dred dollars. 
Chickasaws 


For permanent annuity in goods, per act of 
twenty-fifth February, seventeen hundred and 
ninety-nine, three thousand dollars. 


Choctaws. 


For permanentannuity, per second article treaty | 
sixteenth November, eighteen hundred and five, 
and thirteenth article treaty twenty-second June, 
eighteen hundred and fifty-five, three thousand 
dollars. 

For permanent annuity for support of light || 
horsemen, per thirteenth article treaty eighteenth ] 
October, eighteen hundred aud twenty, and thir- 
teenth article treaty twenty-second June, eighteen | 
hundred and fifty-five, six hundred dollars. 

For permanent provision for education, per 
second article treaty twentieth January, eighteen | 
hundred and twenty-five, and thirteenth article || 
treaty twenty-second June, eighteen hundred and 1 
fifty-five, six thousand dollars 
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_For permanent provision for blacksmith, per 
sixth article treaty eighteenth October, eighteen 
hundred and twenty, and thirteenth article treaty 
twenty-second June, eighteen hundred and fitty- 
five, six hundred dollars. 

For permanent provision for iron and steel, per 
ninth article treaty twentieth January, eighteen 
hundred and twenty-five, and thirteenth article of 
treaty twenty-second June, eighteen hundred and 
fifty-five, three hundred and twenty dollars. 

For interest on five hundred thousand dollars, 
at five per centum, for education and other bene- 
ficial purposes, to be applied under the direction 
of the general council of the Choctaws, in con- 
formity with the provisions contained in the tenth 
and thirteenth articles of the treaty of twenty- 
second June, eighteen hundred and fifty-five, 
twenty-five thousand dollars. 


Comanches, Kiowas, and Apaches of Arkansas River. 


For eighth of ten installments for the purchase 
of goods, provisions, and agricultural implements, 
per sixth article treaty twenty-seventh July, eigh- 
teen hundred and fifty-three, eighteen thousand 
dollars. 

For expenses of transportation of the eighth 
of ten installments of goods, provisions, and ag- 
ricultural implements, per sixth article treaty 
twenty-seventh July, eighteen hundred and fifty- 
three, seven thousand dollars. 


Creeks. 


For permanent annuity in money, per fourth 
article treaty seventh August, seventeen hundred 
and ninety, and fifth article treaty seventh August, 
éighteen hundred and fifty-six, one thousand five 
hundred dollars. 

For permanent annuity in money, per second 
article treaty sixteenth June, eighteen hundred 
and two, and fifth article treaty seventh August, 
eighteen hundred and fifty-six, three thousand 
dollars. 

For permanent annuity in money, per fourth 
article treaty twenty-fourth January, cighteen 
hundred and twenty-six, and fifth article treaty 
seventh August, eighteen hundred and fifty-six, 
twenty thousand dollars, 

For permanent provision for blacksmith and 
assistant, and for shop and tools, per eighth arti- 
cle treaty twenty-fourth January, eighteen hun- 
dred and twenty-six, and fifth article treaty sev- 


| enth August, eighteen hundred and fifty-six, eight 


hundred and forty dollars. 

For permanent provision for iron and steel for 
shop, per eighth article treaty twenty-fourth Jan- 
uary, eighteen hundred and twenty-six, and fifth 
article treaty seventh August, eighteen hundred 
and fifty-six, two hundred and seventy dollars. 

For permanent provision for the pay ofa wheel- 


| wright, per eighth article treaty twenty-fourth 


January, eighteen hundred and twenty-six, and 
fifth article treaty seventh August, eighteen hun- 
dred and fifty-six, six hundred dollars. 

For blacksmith and assistant, and shop and 
tools, during the pleasure of the President, per 
fifth article treaty fourteenth February, eighteen 
hundred and thirty-three, and fifth article treaty 


| seventh August, eighteen hundred and fifty-six, 
| eight hundred and forty dollars. 


For iron and steel for shop during the pleasure 
of the President, per fifth article treaty fourteenth 
February, eighteen hundred and thirty-three, and 
fifth article treaty seventh August, eighteen hun- 
dred and fifty-six, two hundred and seven y dol- 
lars. 

For wagon-maker during the pleasure of the 
President, per fifth article treaty fourteenth Feb- 
ruary, eighteen hundred and thirty-three, and 
fifth article treaty seventh August, eighteen hun- 
dred and fifty-six, six hundred dollars. 

For assistance in agricultural operations during 
the pleasure of the President, per eighth article 
treaty twenty-fourth January, eighteen hundred 
and twenty-six, and fifth article treaty seventh 
August, eighteen hundred and fifty-six, two thou- 
sand dollars. 

For education during the pleasure of the Pres- 
ident, per fifth article treaty fourteenth February, 
eighteen hundred and thirty-three, and fifth article 
treaty seventh August eighteen hundred and fifty- 
six, one thousand dollars. 

For the fifth of seven additional installments for 
two blacksmiths, assistants, shops, and too!s, per 
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thirteenth article treaty twenty-fourth March, 
eighteen hundred and thirty-two, and fifth article 
treaty seventh August, eighteen hundred and fifty- 
six, one thousand six hundred and eighty dol- 
lars. 

For the fifth of seven additional installments for 
iron and steel for shops, per thirteenth article 
treaty twenty-fourth March, eighteen hundred 
and thirty-two, and fifth article treaty seventh 
August, cighteen hundred and fifty-six, five hun- 
dred and forty dollars. 

For thirty-first of thirty-three installments for 
education, per fourth article treaty fourth January, 
eighteen hundred and forty-five, and fifth article 
treaty seventh August, eighteen hundredand fifty- 
six, three thousand dollars. 

For eighteenth of twenty installments for edu- 
cation, per fourth article treaty fourth January, 
eighteen hundred and forty-five, and fifth article 
treaty seventh August, eighteen hundred and 
fifty-six, three thousand dollars. 

For five per centam interest on two hundred 
thousand dollars for purposes of education, per 
sixth article treaty seventh August, eighteen hun- 
dred and fifty-six, ten thousand dollars. 


Delawares. 


For life annuity to chief, per private article to 
supplemental treaty twenty-four’ September, 
eighteen hundred and twenty-nine, to treaty of 
third October, eighteen hundred and eighteen, one 
hundred dollars. 

For interest on forty-six thousand and eighty 
dollars, at five per centum, being the value of 
thirty-six sections of land set apart by treaty of 
eighteen hundred and twenty-nine for education, 
per resolution of the Senate nineteenth January, 
eighteen hundred and ae ees and fifth article 
treaty sixth May, eighteen hundred and fifty- 
four, two thousand three hundred and four dol- 
lars. 

For last of eight equal installments for payment 
of five chiefs, per sixth article treaty sixth May, 
eighteen hundred and fifty-four, one thousand two 
hundred and fifty dollars. 


Towas 


For interest in lieu of investment on fifty-seven 
thousand five hundred dollars to the first July, 
eighteen hundred and sixty-two, atfive percentum, 
for education or other beneficial purposes, under 
the direction of the President, per second article 
treaty nineteenth October, eighteen hundred and 
thirty-eight, and ninth article treaty seventeenth 
May, eighteen hundred and fifty-four, two thou- 
sand eight hundred and seventy-five dollars. 


Kansas. 


For interest in lieu of investment on two hun- 
dred thousand dollars, at five per centum, per sec- 
ond article treaty fourteenth January, eighteen 
hundred and forty-six, ten thousand dollars. 

Kickapoos. 

For eighth installment of interest, at five per 
centum, on one hundred thousand dollars for ed- 
ucation, per second article treaty eighteenth May, 
eighteen hundred and fifty-four, five thousand 
dollars. 

For the payment of this sum as the eighth in- 
stallment upon two hundred thousand dollars, to 
be paid in eighteen hundred and sixty-one, per 
second article treaty eighteenth May, eighteen 
hundred and fifty-four, nine thousand dollars. 


Menomonees. 


For sixth of twelve installments for continuing 
and keeping up a blacksmith shop, and providin 
the usual quantity of iron and steel, per fourt 
article treaty eighteenth October, eighteen hun- 
dred and forty-eight, and third article treaty twelfth 
May, eighteen hundred and fifty-four, nine hun- 
dred and sixteen dollars and sixty-six cents. 

For sixth of ten installments of annuity upon 
two hundred thousand dollars, balance of three 
hundred and fifty thousand dollars, for cession of 
lands, per fourth article treaty eighteenth Octo- 
ber, eighteen hundred and forty-eight, and third 
article treaty twelfth May, eighteen hundred and 
fifty-four, twenty. thousand dollars. 

For sixth of fifteen installments for pay of a 
miller, per third article treaty twelfth May, eigh- 
teen hundred and fifty-four, six hundred dollars. 








Miamies of Kansas. 


For permanent provision for blacksmith and 
assistant, and iron and steel for shop, per fifth 
article treaty sixth October, eighteen hundred and 
eighteen, and fourth article treaty fifth June, eigh- 
teen hundred and fifty-four, nine hundred and 
forty dollars. 

tor permanent provision for miller, in lieu of 
gunsmith, per fifth article treaty sixth October, 
eighteen hundred and eighteen, fifth article treaty 
twenty-third October, eighteen hundred and thir- 
ty-four, and fourth article treaty of fifth June, 
ferns hundred and fifty-four, six hundred dol- 
ars. 

For interest on fifty thousand dollars, at five 
per centum, for educational purposes, per third 
article treaty fifth June, eighteen hundred and 
fifty-four, two thousand five hundred dollars. 

or second of twenty installments upon two 
hundred thousand dollars, per third article treaty 
fifth June, eighteen hundred and fifty-four, seven 
thousand five hundred dollars 


Miamies of Indiana. 


For interest on two hundred and twenty-one 
thousand two hundred and fifty-seven dollars and 
eighty-six cents, at five per centum, for Miami 
Indians of Indiana, per Senate’s amendment to 
fourth article treaty fifth June, eighteen hundred 
and fifty-four, eleven thousand and sixty-two 
dollars and eighty-nine cents. 


Miamies, Eel River. 


For permanent annuity in goods or otherwise, 
r fourth article treaty third August, seventeen 
undred and ninety-five, five hundred dollars. 

For permanent annuity in goods or otherwise, 
per third article treaty twenty-first August, eigh- 
teen hundred and five, two hundred and fifty 
dollars. 

For permanent annuity in goods or otherwise, 
o third and separate article to treaty thirtieth 

ptember, eighteen hundred and nine, three hun- 
dred and fifty dollars. 


Nisqually, Puyallup, and other Tribes and Bands 
of Indians. 

For seventh installment, in part payment for 
relinquishment of title to lands to be applied to 
beneficial objects, per fourth article treaty twen- 
ty-sixth December, eighteen hundred and fifty- 
four, fifteen hundred dollars. 

For seventh of twenty installments for pay of 
instructor, smith, physician, carpenter, farmer, 
and assistant if necessary, per tenth article treaty 
twenty-sixth December, eighteen hundred’ and 
fifty-four, six thousand seven hundred dollars. 


Omahas. 


For the fourth of ten installments ofthisamount, 
being second of the series, in money or otherwise, 
per fourth article treaty sixteenth March, eigh- 
me hundred and fifty-four, thirty thousand dol- 
ars. 

For seventh of ten installments for support of 
a miller, per eighth article treaty sixteenth March, 
eighteen hundred and fifty-four, six hundred dol- 
lars. 

For seventh of ten installments for support of 
blacksmith and assistant, and iron and steel for 
shop, per eighth article treaty sixteenth. March, 
eighteen hundred and fifty-four, nine hundred 
and forty dollars. 

For seventh of ten installments for support of 
farmer, per eighth article treaty sixteenth March, 
eighteen hundred and fifty-four, six hundred 
dollars. 

For keeping in repair the grist and saw mill 
provided for by the eighth article of the treaty of 
sixteenth March, eighteen hundred and fifty-four, 
three hundred dollars. 

For supplying the smith’s shop with tools, and 
keeping the same in repair, per eighth article of 
the treaty of sixteenth March, eighteen hundred 
and fifty-four, three hundred dollars. 

For an engineer, one thousand two hundred 


dollars. 
Osages. 


For interest on sixty-nine thousand one hun- 
dred and twenty dollars, at five per centum, being 
the value of fifty-four sections of land set onert 
second June, eighteen hundred and twenty-five, 
for educational purposes, per Senate resolution 
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nineteenth January, eighteen hundred and thirty. 
eight, three thousand four hundred and ain’. 


dollars. 
Ottoes and Missourias. 


For the fourth of ten installments of thisamount 
being the second series, in money or otherwise. 
oo fourth article treaty fifteenth March, eighteen 

undred and fifty-four, thirteen thousand dollars 

For seventh of ten installments for pay of 
miller, per seventh article treaty fifteenth March 
eighteen hundred and fifty-four, six hundred do|. 
lars. 

For seventh of ten installments for blacksmith 
and assistant, and iron and steel for shop, per 
seventh article treaty fifteenth March, eighteen 
hundred and fifty-four, nine hundred and forty 
dollars. 

Fer seventh of ten installments for farmer, per 
seventh article treaty fifteenth March, eighteen 
hundred and fifty-four, six hundred dollars. 

For keeping in repair the grist and saw mil] 
provided for by the seventh article of the treat 
of fifteenth March, eighteen hundred and fifty- 
four, three hundred dollars. 

For supplying the smith’s shop with tools, and 
keeping the same in repair, per seventh article 
of the treaty fifteenth aa eighteen hundred 
and fifty-four, three hundred dollars. 

For an engineer, one thousand two hundred 
dollars. 


Ottawas and Chippewas of Michigan. 


For sixth of ten equal annual installments for 
educational purposes, to be expended under the 
direction of the President, according to the wishes 
of the Indians, so far as may be reasonable and 
just, per second article of the treaty of the thirty- 
first July, eighteen hundred and Afty-five, eight 
thousan aolere. 

For sixth installment for the support of four 
blacksmith shops for ten years, per second arti- 
cle of the treaty of thirty-first July, eighteen 
hundred and fifty-five, four thousand two hun- 
dred and forty dollars. 

For sixth installment of principal, payable an- 
nually for ten years, to be distributed per capita, 
in the usual manner of paying annuities, per 
second article of the treaty of thirty-first July, 
— hundred and fifty-five, ten thousand dol- 

ars. 

For interest on two hundred and forty-six 
thousand dollars, unpaid part of the principal sum 
of three hundred and six thousand dollars, for 
one year, at five per centum per annum, to be 
distributed per capita, in the usual manner of 
paying annuities, per second article of the treaty 
of thirty-first July, eighteen hundred and fifty- 
five, twelve thousand three hundred dollars. 

For sixth of ten equal annual installments on 
thirty-five thousand dollars, in lieu of former 
treaty stipulations, to be paid per capita to the 
Grand River Ottawas, per second article of the 
treaty of thirty-first July, eighteen hundred and 
fifty-tive, three thousand five hundred dollars 


Ottawas of Kansas. 


For their propertar of the permanent annuities 
in money, s, or otherwise, payable under the 
fourth article of the treaty of third August, seven- 
teen hundred and ninety-five, second article of the 
treaty of seventeenth November, eighteen hun- 
dred and seven, fourth article of the treaty of sev- 
enteenth September, eighteen hundred and eigh- 
teen, and fourth article of the treaty of twenty- 
ninth August, eighteen hundred and twenty-one, 
two thousand six hundred dollars. 


Pawnees. 


For fourth of five installments in goods and 
such articles as may be necessary for them, per 
second article treaty twenty-fourth September, 
eighteen hundred and fifty-seven, forty thousand 
dollars. 

For support of two manual-labor schools an- 
nually, during the pleasure of the President, per 
third article treaty twenty-fourth September, eigh- 
a hundred and fifty-seven, ten thousand dol- 

8. 

For pay of two teachers, under the direction of 
the President, per third article treaty, twenty- 
fourth September, eighteen hundred and fifly- 
seven, one thousand two hundred dollars. 

For purchase of iron and steel, and other nezes- 
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sarics for the shop, during the pleasure of the 
President, per fourth article treaty twenty-fourth 
September, eighteen hundred and fifty-seven, five 
hundred dollars. ; 

For pay of two blacksmiths, one of whom to 
be a gunsmith and tinsmith, per fourth article 
treaty twenty-fourth September, eighteen hun- 
dred and fifty-seven, one thousand two hundred 
dollars. 

For compensation of two strikers or appren- 
tices in shop, per fourth article treaty twenty- 
fourth September, eighteen hundred and fifty- 
seven, four hundred and eighty doliars. 

For fourth of ten installments for farming uten- 
silsand stock during the pleasure of the President, 
per fourth article treaty twenty-fourth September, 
eighteen hundred and fifty-seven, one thousand 
two hundred dollars. 

For pay of farmer, per fourth article treaty 
twenty-fourth September, eighteen hundred and 
fifty-seven, six hundred dollars. 

For third of ten installments for pay of miller, 
at the discretion of the President, per fourth arti- 
cle treaty twenty-fourth September, eighteen hun- 
dred and fifty-seven, six hundred dollars. 

For third of ten installments for pay of an engi- 
neer, at the discretion of the President, per fourth 
article treaty twenty-fourth September, eighteen 
hundred and fifty-seven, one thousand two hun- 
dred dollars. 

For compensation to apprentices, to assist in 
working the mill, per fourth article treaty twenty- 
fourth September, eighteen hundred and fifty- 
seven, five hundred dollars. 

For last of three installments for the pay of six 
laborers, per seventh article treaty twenty-fourth 
September, eighteen hundred and fifty-seven, 
three thousand dollars. 


Pottawatomies. 


For permanent annuity in silver, per fourth ar- 
ticle treaty third August, seventeen hundred and 
ninety-five, one thousand dollars. 

For permanent annuity in silver, per third ar- 
ticle treaty thirtieth September, eighteen hundred 
and nine, five hundred dollars. 

For permanent annuity in silver, per third ar- 
ticle treaty second October, eighteen hundred and 
eighteen, two thousand five hundred dollars. 

For permanent annuity in money, per second 
article treaty twentieth September, cabniien hun- 
dred and twenty-eight, two thousand dollars. 

For permanent annuity in specie, per second 
article treaty twenty-ninth July, eighteen hun- 
dred and twenty-nine, sixteen thousand dollars. 

For life annuity to chief, per third article treaty 
twentieth October, eighteen hundred and thirty- 
two, two hundred dollars. 

For life annuity to chiefs, per third article 
treaty twenty-sixth September, eighteen hundred 
and thirty-three, seven hundred dollars. 

For education during the pleasure of Congress, 
we third article treaty sixteenth October, eighteen 
nundred and twenty-six, second article treaty 
twentieth September, eighteen hundred and twen- 
ty-eight, and fourth article treaty twenty-seventh 
October, eighteen hundred and thirty-two, five 
thousand dollars. 

For permanent provision for the payment of 
money in lieu of tobacco, iron, and steel, per sec- 
ond article treaty twentieth September, eighteen 
hundred and twenty-eight, and tenth article of the 
ae of the fifth and seventeenth June, eighteen 
hundred and forty-six, three hundred dollars. 

For permanent provision for three blacksmiths 
and assistants, per third article treaty sixteenth 
October, eighteen hundred and twenty-six, second 
article treaty twentieth September, eighteen hun- 
dred and twenty-eight, and second article treaty 
twenty-ninth July, eighteen hundred and twenty- 
nine, two thousand one hundred and sixty dollars. 

For permanent provision for iron and steel for 
shops, per third article treaty sixteenth October, 
eighteen hundred and twenty-six, second article 
treaty twentieth September, eighteen hundred and 
twenty-eight, and second article treaty twenty- 
ninth July, eighteen hundred and twenty-nine, 
six handred and sixty dollars. 

For permanent provision for fifty barrels of salt, 
per second article of treaty twenty-ninth July, 
eighteen hundred and twenty-nine, two hundred 
and fifty dollars. 
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For interest on six hundred and forty-three 
thousand dollars, at five per centum, per seventh 
article of the treaty of the fifth and seventeenth 
June, eighteen hundred and forty-six, thirty-two 
thousand one hundred and fifty dollars. 


Pottawatomies of Hurcn. 


For permanent annuity in money or otherwise, 
per second article treaty seventeenth November, 
eighteen hundred and seven, four hundred dollars. 


Quapaws. 

For education during the pleasure of the Pres- 
ident, per third article treaty thirteenth May, 
eighteen hundred and thirty-three, one thousand 
dollars. 

For blacksmith and assistant, shop and tools, 
and iron and steel for shop, during the pleasure 
of the President, per third article treaty thirteenth 
May, eighteen hundred and thirty-three, one 
thousand and sixty dollars. 

For farmer during the pleasure of the President, 

er third article treaty thirteenth May, cighteen 
andred and thirty-three, six hundred dollars. 


Rogue Rivers. 


For eighth of sixteen installments in blankets, 
clothing, farming utensils, and stock, per third 
article treaty tenth September, eighteen hundred 
and fifty-three, two thousand five hundred dollars. 


Sacs and Foxes of Mississippi. 


For permanent annuity in goods or otherwise, 
er third article treaty third November, eighteen 
ecaeal and four, one thousand dollars. 

For last of thirty installments as annuity in 
specie, per third article treaty twenty-first Sep- 
tember, eighteen hundred and thirty-two, twenty 
thousand dollars. 

For last of thirty installments for gunsmith, 
per fourth article treaty twenty-first September, | 
eighteen hundred and thirty-two, six hundred | 
dollars. 

For the last of thirty installments for iron and | 
steel for shop, per fourth article treaty twenty-first 
September, eighteen hundred and thirty-two, two 
hundred and twenty dollars. 

For last of thirty installments for blacksmith 
and assistant, shop, and tools, per fourth article 
treaty twenty-first September, eighteen hundred 
and thirty-two, eight hundred and forty dollars. 

For last of thirty installments for iron and steel 
for shop, per fourth article treaty twenty-first | 
September, eighteen hundred and thirty-two, two 
hundred and twenty dollars. 

For last of thirty installments for forty barrels 
of salt and forty kegs of tobacco, per fourth arti- 
cle treaty twenty-first September, eighteen hun- 








dred and thirty-two, one thousand dollars. 

For interest on two hundred thousand dollars, 
at five percentum, per second article treaty twenty- 
first October, eightter hundred and thirty-seven, 
ten thousand dollars. 

For interest on eight hundred thousand dollars, 
at five per centum, per second article treaty elev- 
enth October, eighteen hundred and forty-two, 
forty thousand dollars. 


Sacs and Foxes of Missouri. 


Forintereston one hundred and fifty-seven thou- 
sand four hundred dollars, at five per centum, 
under the direction of the President, per second 
article treaty twenty-first October, eighteen hun- 
dred and thirty-seven, seven thousand eight hun- 
dred and seventy dollars. 


Seminoles 


For the fifth of ten installments for the support 
of schools, per eighth article treaty seventh Au- 
gust, eighteen hundred and fifty-six, three thou- 
sand dollars. 

For the fifth of ten installments for agricultural 
assistance, per eighth article treaty seventh Au- 
gues eighteen hundred and fifty-six, two thousand 

ollars. 

For the fifth of ten installments for the support 
of smiths and smiths’ shops, per eighth article 
treaty seventh August, eighteen hundred and 
fifty-six, two thousand two hundred dollars. 

or five per centum interest on two hundred 
and fifty thousand dollars, to be paid as annuity, 
- eighth article treaty seventh August, eighteen 
undred and fifty-six, twelve thousand five hun- 
dred dollars 
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For interest on two hundred and fifty thousand 
dollars, at five per centum, to be paid asannuity, 
they having joined their brethren west, per eighth 
article treaty seventh August, eighteen hundred 


and fifty-six, twelve thousand five hundred dol- 
lars. 





Senecas. 


For permanent annuity in specie, per fourth 
article treaty twenty-ninth September, eighteen 
hundred and seventeen, five hundred dollars. 

For permanent ay in specie, per fourth 
article treaty seventeenth September, eighteen 
hundred and eighteen, five hundred dollars. 

For blacksmith and assistant, shop and tools, 
and iron and steel, during the pleasure of the Pres- 
ident, per fourth article treaty twenty-eighth Fel- 
ruary, eighteen hundred and thirty-one, one thou- 
sand and sixty dollars. 

For miller caine the pleasure of the President, 
per fourth article treaty twenty-eighth February, 
eighteen hundred and thirty-one, six hundred dol- 
lars 

Senecas of New York. 


For permanent annuity, in lieu of interest on 
stock, peract nineteenth February, eighteen hun- 
dred and thirty-one, six thousand dollars. 

For interst, in lieu of investment, on seventy- 
five thousand dollars, at five per centum, per act 
of twenty-seventh June, eighteen hundred and 
forty-six, three thousand seven hundred and fifty 
dollars. 

For interest, at five per centum, on forty-three 
thousand and fifty dollars, transferred from On- 
tario Bank of the United States Treasury, per 
act of twenty-seventh June, eighteen hundred and 
forty-six, two thousand one hundredand fifty-two 
dollars and fifty cents. 


Senecas and Shawnees. 


For permanent annuity in specie, per fourth 
article treaty seventeenth September, eighteen hun- 
dred and cighteen, one thousand dollars. 

For blacksmith and assistant, shop and tools, 
and iron and steel for shop, during the pleasure 
of the President, per fourth article treaty twentieth 
July, eighteen hundred and thirty-one, one thou- 
sand and sixty dollars. 


Shawnees. 

For permanent annuity for educational pur- 
poses, per fourth article treaty third August, sev- 
enteen } undred and ninety-five, and third article 
treaty tenth May, eighteen hundred and fifty- 
four, one thousand dollars. 

For eighth installment of interest, at five per 
centum, on forty thousand dollars, for education, 
per third article treaty tenth May, eighteen hun- 
dred and fifty-four, two thousand dollars. 

For permanent annuity for educational pur- 
poses, per fourth article treaty twenty-ninth Sep- 
tember, eighteen hundred and seventeen, and third 
article treaty tenth May, eighteen hundred and 
fifty-four, two thousand dollars, 


Six Nations of New York. 


For permanent annuity in clothing and other 
useful articles, per sixth article treaty eleventh 
November, seventeen hundred and ninety-four, 
four thousand five hundred dollars. 

Sioux of Mississippi. 

For interest on three hundred thousand dollars, 
at five on centum, per second article treaty twen- 
ty-ninth September, eighteen hundred and thirty- 
seven, fifteen thousand dollars. 

For eleventh of fifty installments of interest, at 
five per centum, on one million three hundred 
and sixty thousand dollars, per fourth article treaty 
twenty-third July, eighteen hundred and fifty- 
one, sixty-eight thousand dollars. 

For eleventh of fifty installments of interest, at 
five per centum, on one hundred and twelve thou- 
sand dollars, being the amount in lieu of the res- 
ervations set apart in the third article of Senate’s 
amendment of twenty-third June, eighteen hun- 
dred and fifty-two, to treaty twenty-third July, 
eighteen hundred and fifty-one, five thousand six 
hundred dollars. 

For eleventh of fifty installments of interest, at 
five per centum, on one million one hundred and 
sixty thousand dollars, per fourth article treaty 
fifth August, eighteen hundred and fifty-one, fif- 
ty-eight thousand dollars. 
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For eleventh of fifty installments of interest, at 


five per centum, on sixty-nine thousand dollars, 
being the amount allowed in lieu of the reserva- 


tion of lands set apart by the third article of Sen- | 


ate’s amendment of twenty-third June, eighteen 


hundred and fifty-two, to treaty fifth August, | 


eighteen hundred and fifty-one, three thousand 
four hundred and fifty dollars. 
Treaty of Fort Laramie 
For first of five installments, at the discretion 
of the President, in provisions and merchandise, 
for payment of annuities, and transportation of 


the same, to certain tribes of Indians, seventy 
thousand dollars. 


Umpquas, (Cow Creek Band.) 


For eighth of twenty installments in blankets, 
clothing, provisions, and stock, per third article 


treaty nineteenth September, eighteen hundred | 


and fifty-three, five hundred and fifty dollars. 


Umpquas and Calapooias, of Umpqua Valley, Ore- | 


gon. 
or seventh of ten installments for the pay of 
a blacksmith, and furnishing shop, per sixth arti- 
cle treaty twenty-ninth November, eighteen hun- 
dred and fifty-four, one thousand five hundred 
dollars. ' 
l’or seventh of fifteen installments for the pay 


of a physician and purchase of medicines, per | 
sixth article treaty twenty-ninth November, eigh- | 
teen hundred and fifty-four, two thousand dol- 


lars. 


For seventh of ten installments for the pay of | 
a farmer, per sixth article treaty twenty-ninth | 
November, eighteen hundred and fifty-four, one 


thousand dollars. 

For seventh of twenty installments for the pay 
of a teacher, and purchase of books and station- 
ery, per sixth article treaty twenty-ninth Novem- 
ber, eighteen hundred and fifty-four, one thou- 
sand four hundred and fifty dollars. 


Winnebagoes. 

Yor interest on one million one hundred thou- 
sand dollars, at five per centum, per fourth arti- 
cle treaty first November, eighteen hundred and 
thirty-seven, fifty-five thousand dollars. 

For fifteenth of thirty installments of interest 
on cighty-five thousand dollars, at five per cen- 
tum, per fourth article treaty thirteenth October, 


eighteen hundred and forty-six, four thousand | 


two hundred and fifty dollars. 


Yancton Tribe of Sioux. 

For third of ten installments to be paid to them 
or expended for their benefit, commencing with 
the year in which they shall remove to and settle 
and reside upon their reservation, per fourth 
article treaty nineteenth April, eighteen hundred 
and fifty-eight, sixty-five thousand dollars. 


Calapooias, Molalla, and Clackamas Indians, of 
Willamette Valley. 


For second of five installments of annuity for 
beneficial objects, persecond article treaty twenty- 
second January, eighteen hundred and fifty-five, 
eight thousand dollars. 


Poncas. 


For third of five installments to be paid to them 
or expended for their benefit, commencing with 
the year in which they shall remove to and settle 
upon the tract reserved for their future homes, 
ner second article treaty twelfth March, eighteen 
Landeod and fifty-eight, twelve thousand dol- 
lars. 

For third of ten installments for the establish- 
ment and maintenance of one or more manual- 
labor schools, under the direction of the Presi- 
dent, per second article treaty twelfth March, 
eighteen hundred and fifty-eight, five thousand 
dollars. 

For third of ten installments, or during the 
pleasure of the President, to be expended in far- 
nishing said Indians with such aid and assist- 
ance in agricultural and mechanical pursuits, in- 
cluding the working of the mill provided for in 
the first part of this article, as the Secretary of the 
Interior may consider advantageous and neces- 
sary for them, per second article treaty twelfth 
March, eighteen hundred and fifty-eight, seven 
thousand five hundred dollars. 





| 
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Dwamish and other Allied Tribes in Washington 
Territory. 

For second installment on one hundred and fift 

| thousand dollars, under the direction of the Presi- 

| dent, per sixth article treaty twenty-second Jan- 


thousand dollars. 


lishment and support of an agricultural and in- 
dustrial school, and to provide said school with 
a suitable instructor or instructors, per fourteenth 
article treaty twenty-second January, eighteen 
hundred and fifty-five, three thousand dollars. 

For second of twenty installments for the estab- 
lishment and support of a smith and carpenter’s 
shop, and to furnish them with the necessary 
tools, per fourteenth article treaty twenty-second 
January, eighteen hundred and fifty-five, five 
hundred dollars. 

For second of twenty installments for the em- 
ployment of a blacksmith, carpenter, farmer, and 
physician who shall furnish medicines for the 
sick, per fourteenth article treaty twenty-second 
January, eighteen hundred and fifty-five, four 
thousand six hundred dollars. 


Makah Tribe. 


For second installment on thirty thousand dol- 
lars, under the direction of the President, per 
fifth article treaty thirty-first January, eighteen 
hundred and fifty-five, two thousand five hundred 
dollars. 

For second of twenty installments for the sup- 
port of an agricultural and industrial school and 
for pay of teachers, per eleventh article treaty 
thirty-first January, eighteen hundred and fifty- 
five, two thousand five hundred dollars. 

For second of twenty installments for support 
of a smith and carpenter’s shop, and to provide 
the necessary tools therefor, per eleventh article 
treaty thirty-first January, eighteen hundred and 
fifty-five, five hundred dollars. 

For second of twenty installments for the em- 
ployment of a blacksmith, carpenter, farmer, and 
physician who shall furnish medicines for the 
sick, per eleventh article treaty thirty-first Janu- 
ary, cighteen hundred and fifty-five, four thousand 
six hundred dollars. 


| 

| 

| 

i od 

| Walla- Walla, Cayuse, and Umatilla Tribes. 
For second of five installments of fifty thousand 

| dollars for the erection of buildings on the reserva- 

| tions, fencing and opening farms, per third arti- 

cle treaty ninth June, eighteen hundred and fifty- 

| five, twenty-five thousand dollars. 

For second of five installments of eight thousand 





dollars, under the direction of the President, per 
second article treaty ninth June, eighteen hundred 
and fifty-five, eight thousand dollars. 

For second of twenty installments for the pur- 
chase of all necessary mill fixtures and mechan- 
ical tools, medicines, and hospital stores, books 
and stationery for schools, and furniture for the 
employés, per fourth article treaty ninth June, 

' eighteen hundred and fifty-five, three thousand 
doliars. 

For second of twenty installments for the pay 
and subsistence of one superintendent of farming 
operations, one farmer, two millers, one black- 
smith, one wagon and plow maker, one .carpen- 
ter and joiner, one physician, and two teachers, 
per fourth article treaty ninth June, eighteen hun- 
dred and fifty-five, eleven thousand two hundred 
dollars. 

For second of twenty installments for the pay 
of each of the head chiefs of the Walla-Walla, 
Cayuse, and Umatilla bands, the sum of five hun- 
dred dollars per annum, per fifth article treaty 
ninth June, eighteen hundred and fifty-five, one 
thousand five hundred dollars. . 

For second of twenty installments for salary for 
the sonof Pio-pio-mox-mox, per fifth article treaty 
ninth June, eighteen hundred and fifty-five, one 
hundred dollars. 

Yakima. 


For second of five installments for beneficial 
objects, at the discretion of the President, per 
fourth article treaty ninth June, eighteen hundred 
and fifty-five, ten thousand dollars. 

For the second of twenty installments for the 
support of two schools, one of which is to be an 
agricultural and industrial school; keeping in re- 





uary, cighteen hundred and fifty-five, twelve | 


or second of twenty installments for the estab- | 


















pair school buildings, and for providing sy; 
furniture, —— and sutbeniey, per ft arin, 
treaty ninth June, eighteen hundred a te 
five Conieed dollars. nd fifty-five, 

For second of twenty installments for the em- 
ployment of one superintendent of teaching and 
two teachers, per fifth article treaty ninth Jupp 
eighteen hundred and fifty-five, three thousand 
two hundred dollars. 

For second of twenty installments for the em- 
ployment of one superintendent of farming and 
two farmers, two millers, two blacksmiths, one 
tinner, one gunsmith, one carpenter, and one 
wagon and plow maker, per fifth article treat 
ninth June, eighteen hundred and fifty-five, nine 
thousand four hundred dollars. 

For second of twenty installments for keeping 
in repair saw and flouring mills, and for furnish. 
ing the necessary tools and fixtures, per fifth ar- 
ticle treaty ninth June, eighteen hundred and 
fifty-five, five hundred dollars. 

or second of twenty installments for keeping 
in repair the hospital, and providing the necessary 
medicines and fixtures therefor, per fifth article 
treaty ninth June, eighteen hundred and fifty-five, 
three hundred dollars. 

For second of twenty installments for the pa 
of a physician, per fifth article treaty ninth June, 
eighteen hundred and fifty-five, one thousand four 
hundred dollars. 

For second of twenty installments for keeping 
in repair the buildings required for the various em- 
ployés, and for providing the necessary furniture 
therefor, per fifth article treaty ninth June, eigh- 
teen hundred and fifty-five, three hundred dollars. 

For second of twenty installments for the sal- 
ary of such person as the said confederated tribes 
and bands of Indians may select to be their head 
chief, per fifth article treaty ninth June, eighteen 
hundred and fifty-five, five hundred dollars. 


Nez Percé Indians. 


For second of five installments for beneficial 
objects, at the discretion of the President, per 
fourth article treaty eleventh June, eighteen hun- 
dred and fifty-five, ten thousand dollars. 

For second of twenty installments for the sup- 
port of two schools, one of which to be an agri- 
cultural and industrial school; keeping in repair 
school buildings, and for providing suitable fur- 
niture, books, and stationery, per fifth article 
treaty eleventh June, eighteen hundred and fifty- 
five, five hundred dollars. 

For second of twenty installments for the em- 
ployment of one superintendent of teaching and 
two teachers, per fifth article treaty eleventh June, 
eighteen hundred and fifty-five, three thousand 
two hundred dollars. 

For second of twenty installments for keeping 
in repair blacksmiths’, tinsmiths’, gunsmiths’, 
carpenters’, and wagon and plow makers’ shops, 
and for providing necessary tools therefor, per 
fifth article treaty eleventh June, eighteen hun- 
dred and fifty-five, five hundred dollars. 

For second of twenty installments for the em- 
ployment of one superintendent of farming, and 
two farmers, two millers, two blacksmiths, one 
tinner, one gunsmith, one carpenter, and one 
wagon and plow maker, per fifth article treaty 
eleventh June, eighteen hundred and fifty-five; 
nine thousand four hundred dollars. 

For second of twenty installments for keeping 
in — saw and flouring mills, and for furnish- 
ing the necessary tools and fixtures therefor, per 


and fifty-five, five hundred dollars. > 
For second of twenty installments for keeping 
in repair the hospital, and providing the neces- 
sary medicines, and furniture therefor, per fifth 
article treaty eleventh June, eighteen hundred and 
fifty-five, three hundred dollars. 

er second of twenty installments for pay of a 
physician, per fifth article treaty-eleventh June, 
eighteen hundred and fifty five, one thousand four 
hundred dollars. . 
For second of twenty installments for keeping 
in repair the buildings for the various employés, 
and for providing the necessary furniture there- 
for, per fifth article treaty eleventh June, eighteen 
hundred and fifty-five, three hundred dollars. 
For second of twenty installments for the sal- 
ary of such person as the tribe may select to be 


fifth article treaty eleventh June, eighteen hundred 
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hale head chief, per fifth article treaty eleventh i with the Umpquas and Calapooias of Umpqua | 


June, eighteen hundred and fifty-five, five hun- | 
dred dollars. * 


Flatheads and other Confederated Tribes. | 


For second installment on one hundred and | 
twenty thousand dollars for beneficial objects, at | 
the discretion of the President, per fourth article | 
treaty sixteenth July, eighteen hundred and fifty- | 
five, six thousand dollars. 

For second of twenty installments for the sup- 

ort of an agricultural and industrial school, keep- 
ing in repair the buildings, and providing suitable | 
furniture, books, and rene per fifth article 
treaty sixteenth July, eighteen hundred and fifty- 
five, three hundred dollars. 

For second of twenty installments for provid- 
ing suitable instructors therefor, per fifth article 
treaty sixteenth July, eighteen hundred and fifty- 
five, one thousand eight hundred dollars. 

For second of twenty installments for keeping 
in repair blacksmiths’, tin and gunsmiths’, car- | 
penters’, and wagonand plow makers’ shops, and 

roviding the necessary tools therefor, per fifth 
article treaty sixteenth va eighteen hundred 
and fifty-five, five hundred dollars. 

For second of twenty installments for the em- 
ployment of two farmers, two millers, one black- 
smith, one tinner, one gunsmith, one carpenter, 
and one wagon and plow maker, per fifth article 
treaty sixteenth July, eighteen hundred and fifty- 
five, seven thousand four hundred dollars. 

For second of twenty installments for keeping 
in repair saw and fouring mills, and for furnish- 
ing the necessary tools and fixtures therefor, per 
fifth article treaty sixteenth July, eighteen hun- 
dred and fifty-five, five hundred dollars. 

For second of twenty installments for keeping 
in repair the hospital, and providing the neces- 
sary medicines and furniture therefor, per fifth 
article treaty sixteenth July, eighteen hundred 
and fifty-five, three hundred dollars. 

For second of twenty installments for pay of a | 
physician, per fifth article treaty sixteenth July, 
eighteen hundred and fifty-five, one thousand four 
hundred doilars. 

For second of twenty installments for keeping 
in repair the buildings required for the various 
employés, and furnishing necessary furniture 





therefor, per fifth article treaty sixteenth July, 
eighteen hundred and fifty-five, three hundred 
dollars. 


For second of twenty installments for the pay 
of each of the head chiefs of the Flathead, Koo- 
tenay, and Upper Pend d’Oreilles tribes, per fifth 
article treaty sixteenth July, eighteen hundred 
and fifty-five, fifteen hundred dollars. 


Confederated Tribes and Bands of Indians in Mid- 
dle Oregon. 


For second of five installments of eight thou- 
sand dollars for beneficial objects, at the discre- 
tion of the President, per second article treaty 
twenty-fifth June, eighteen hundred and fifty-five, 
eight thousand dollars. 

For second of fifteen installments for pay and 
subsistence of one farmer, one blacksmith, and 
one wagon and plow maker, per fourth article 
treaty twenty-fifth June, eighteen hundred and 
se Sha three thousand five hundred dollars. | 

‘or second of twenty installments for pay and 
subsistence of one physician, one sawyer, one 
miller, one superintendent of farming operations, 
and one school-teacher, per fourth article treaty 
twenty-fifth June, eighteen hundred and fifty-five, 
five thousand six hundred dollars. 

For second of twenty installments for payment 
of salary to the head chief of said confederated 
bands, per fourth article treaty twenty-fifth June, 
eighteen hundred and fifty-five, five hundred dol- 


lars 
Molel Indians. 


For second of ten installments for keeping in 
repair saw and flouring mills, and for the pay of | 
necessary employés, the benefits of which to be 
shared alike by all the confederated bands, per 
second article treaty twenty-first December, eigh- 
teen hundred and fifty-five, one thousand five 
hundred dollars. 

For second of five installments (in addition to 
the installments specified in the treaty of twenty- 
ninth November, eighteen hundred and fifty-four, 














valley) for furnishing iron and steel and other 
materials for the smith and tin shops provided for 
in said treaty, and for the pay of the necessary 


mechanics, per second article treaty twenty-first | 


December, eighteen hundred and fifty-five, one 
thousand eight hundred dollars. 
For second of ten installments forthe pay ofa 


carpenter and joiner to aid in erecting buildings | 


and making furniture for said Indians, and to fur- 
nish tools in said service, we second article treaty 


twenty-first December, eighteen hundred anid fifty- | 


five, two thousand dollars. 

For pay of teachers to manual-labor school, for 
all necessary materials therefor, and for the sub- 
sistence of the pupils, per second article treaty 


twenty-first December, eighteen hundred and | 


fifty-five, three thousand dollars. 


For second of five installments for the pay of | 


an additional farmer, per second article treaty 


twenty-first December, eighteen hundred and fifty- | 


five, eight hundred dollars. 
Qui-nai-elt and Quil-leh-ute Indians. 


For second installment on twenty-five thousand | 


dollars for beneficial objects, under the direction 
of the President, per fourth article treaty first 
July, eighteen hundred and fifty-five, two thou- 
sand dollars. 

For second of twenty installments for the sup- 


port of an agricultural and industrial school, and | 


for pay of suitable instructors, per tenth article 
treaty first July, eighteen hundred and fifty-five, 
two thousand five hundred dollars. 


For second of twenty installments for support | 


of smith and carpenter shop, and to provide the 
necessary tools therefor, per tenth article treaty 





first July, eighteen hundred and fifty-five, five | 


hundred dollars. 


For second of twenty installments for the em- | 
| ployment of a blacksmith, carpenter, and farmer, | 
and a physician who shall furnish medicine for | 


the sick, per tenth article treaty first July, eigh- 
teen hundred and fifty-five, four thousand six 
handred dollars. 

S’Klallams 


For second installment on sixty thousand dol- 
lars, under the direction of the President, per fifth 


articletreaty twenty-sixth January, eighteen hun- | 


dred and fifty-five, five thousand dollars. 


For second of twenty installments for the sup- | 


port of an agricultural and industrial school, and 
for pay of suitable teachers, per eleventh article 
treaty twenty-sixth January, eighteen hundred 
and fifty-five, two thousand five hundred dollars. 

For second of twenty installments for the em- 
ployment of a blacksmith, carpenter, farmer, and 


a physician who shall furnish medicines for the | 
sick, per eleventh article treaty twenty-sixth Jan- 
| uary, eighteen hundred and fifty-five, four thou- 


sand six hundred dollars. 
Indian Service in New Mevxico. 


For the general incidental expenses of the In- | 


dian service in New Mexico, presents of goods, 
agricultural implements, and other useful articles, 
and to assist them to locate in permanent abodes, 
and sustain themselves by the pursuit of civilized 
life, to be expended under the direction of the 
Secretary of the Interior, fifty thousand dollars. 
Indian Service in the District of Country leased from 
the Choctaws. 

For the Indians lately residing in Texas: 

For the expenses of colonizing, supporting, and 
furnishing agricultural implements and stock; pay 


of necessary employés; purchase of clothing, | 
medicine, iron, and steel; establishment and main- | 
tenance of schools, and building houses for the | 
Indians lately residing in Texas, in lieu of those |) 
abandoned in that State, to be expended under the | 
direction of the Secretary of the Interior, twenty- | 


two thousand eight hundred and twenty-five dol- 
lars. 

For the Wichitas and other affiliated bands: 

For the expenses of colonizing, supporting, and 
furnishing said bands with agricultural imple- 
ments and stock, pay of necessary employés, pur- 
chase of clothing, medicines, iron and steel, estab- 
lishmentand maintenance of schools, and building 
agency houses, to be expended under the direc- 
tion of the Secretary of the Interior, thirty-seven 
thousand eight hundred dollars. 
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Indian Service in California. 

For the general incidental expenses of the In- 

dian service in California, inctoding traveling ex- 

penses of the superintending agents, seven thou- 
sand five hundred dollars. 

For defraying the expenses of the removal and 


| subsistence of Indians in California to reserva- 


tions in that State, twenty-five thousand dollars. 
Miscellaneous. 


For insurance, transportation, and necessary 
expenses of the delivery of Pawnee, Ponea, and 
Yancton Sioux annuity, goods, and provisions, 


| ten thousand dollars. 


For insurance, transportation, and necessary 
expenses of the delivery of annuities and provis- 
ions to the Indian tribes in Minnesota and Mich- 
igan, twenty thousand three hundred and fifty 
dollars and sixty-two cents. 

For expenses of transportation and delivery of 
annuity goods to the Blackfeet Indians for the 
year, seventeen thousand dollars. 

For insurance, transportation, and necessary 
expenses of the delivery of annuities and provis- 
ions to the Chippewas of Lake Superior, five 
thousand seven hundred and sixty-two doilars 
and sixty-three cents. 

For insurance, transportation, and necessary 
expenses of the delivery of annuities and provis- 
ions to the Chippewas of the Mississippi, three 
thousand eight hundred and eighty-six dollars 
and seventy-five cents. 

For the compensation of five extra clerks em- 
ployed in the Indian office under the act of fifth 
August,eighteen hundred and fifty-four, and third 
March, eighteen hundred and fifty-five, and under 
appropriations made from year to year, seven 
thousand dollars. 

For compensation of one clerk in the Indian 
office, to enable the Secretary of the Interior to 
carry out the regulations prescribed to give effect 
to the seventh section of the act of March third, 
eighteen hundred and fifty-five, granting bounty 
lands to Indians, fourteen hundred dollars, 

For compensation of two extra clerks in the 
Indian office, employed to carry out the treaty 
with the Chickasaws in the adjustment of their 
claims, two thousand eight hundred dollars 

For expenses attending the vaccination of In- 
dians, two thousand five hundred dollars. 

For survey of the Ponca Reserve, two hundred 
and fifty dollars. 

For compensation of five supervisors for the 
reservations in California, to instruct the Indians 
in husbandry, at one thousand eight hundred 
dollars each, per act nineteenth June, eighteen 
hundred and sixty, making nine thousand dol- 
lars. 

For compensation of twenty laborers, to aid 
each of the surpervisors, (which compensation 
not to exceed fifty dollars per month,) per act 
nineteenth June, eighteen hundred and sixty, 
twelve thousand dollars. 

For defraying the expenses of the removal and 
subsistence of Indians in Oregon and Washing- 
ton Territory, (not parties to any treaty,) and 
for pay of necessary employés, fifty thousand 
dollars. 

For the general incidental expenses of the In- 
dian service in Oregon and Washington Terri- 
tory, including insurance and transportation of 
annuities, goods and presents, (where no special 
provision therefor is made by treaties,) and office 


| and traveling expenses of the superintendent, 


agents, and sub-agents, thirty-five thousand dol- 
lars. 


For payment to the Sisseeton and Wah-pa-ton 


| bands of the Dakotah or Sioux Indians, for their 


reservation on the Minnesota river, in the State 
of Minnesota, containing five hundred and sixty- 
nine thousand six hundred acres, at thirty cents 
per acre, one hundred and seventy thousand eight 
hundred and eighty dollars: Provided, That the 
said sum may be paid, at the discretion of the 
Secretary of the Treasury, in bonds of the United 
States authorized by law at the present session of 
Congress. 

For payment to the Med-a-wa-kan-ton and 
Wah-pa-koo-ta bands of the Dakota or Sioux 
Indians, for their reservation on the Minnesota 
river, in the State of Minnesota, containing three 
hundred and twenty thousand acres, at thirty 
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cents per acre, ninty-six thousand dollars: Pro- 
vided, That the said sum may be paid, at the dis- 
cretion of the Secretary of the Treasury, in bonds 
of the United States authorized by In 
present session of Congress. 
For general incidental expenses of the Indians 
in the Territory of Uth on reservations therein 
remote from emigrant routes, purchase of agri- 
cultural implements and stock cattle, and for the 


erection of houses, &c., including the necessary | 


traveling expenses of the superintendent of In- 


dian affairs, agents, clerk hire, &c., forty-five | 


thousand dollars. 

For salary of one superintending agent for the 
northern district of the Indian service in Cali- | 
fornia from twenty-eighth of June, eighteen hun- 
dred and sixty, when he entered on his duties, to | 
the thirtieth of June, eighteen hundred and sixty- | 
ore, per act of nineteenth of June, eighteen hun- | 
dred and sixty, at three thousand six hundred 
dollars per annum, three thousand six hundred 
and twenty-nine dollars and sixty-seven cents. | 

For salary of one superintending agent for the | 
southern district of the Indian service in Califor- | 
nia, from nineteenth September, eighteen hundred | 
and sixty, when he entered on his duties, to thir- 
tieth June, eighteen hundred and sixty-one, at 
three thousand six hundred dollars per annum, | 
per act of nineteenth June, eighteen hundred and 
sixty, two thousand five hundred and twelve dol- 
lars and eight cents. 

For salaries of five supervisors to the Indian 
reservations in California to instruct the Indians 
in husbandry, at eighteen hundred dollars per 
annum each, for the half year ending thirtieth 
June, eighteen hundred and sixty-one, per act of 
nineteenth June, eighteen hundred and sixty, four 
thousand five hundred dollars. 

For compensation to twenty laborers for the | 
five reservations in California, at fifty dollars per | 
month, for the half year ending thirtieth June, | 
eighteen hundred and sixty-one, per act nine- | 
teenth June, eighteen hundred and sixty, six thou- | 
sand dollars, 


| Indians, on account of their claim under the clev- | 


| 
| 
| 





For salary for an additional agent for the Indian 
service in New Mexico, from twenty-second Au- 
gust, eighteen hundred and sixty, when he exe- 
cuted his official bond, to thirtieth June, eighteen 
hundred and sixty-one, per act of twenty-fifth 
June, eighteen hundred and sixty, at fifteen hun- | 
dred dollars per annum, twelve hundred and 
eighty-nine dollars and ninety cents. 

For salary for an agent to the Ponca Indians, 
from the twenty-first August, eighteen hundred | 
and sixty, when he executed his official bond, to | 
thirtieth June, eighteen hundred and sixty-one, 
at fifteen hundred dollars per annum, per act | 
twenty-fifth June, eighteen hundred and sixty, | 
twelve hundred and ninety-six dollars and nine- 
teen cents. 

For salary for an agent to the Pawnees, from 
eighteenth October, eighteen hundred and sixty, 
when he executed his official bond, to thirtieth 
June, eighteen hundred and sixty-one, at fifteen 
hundred dollars per annum, per act of twenty-fifth 
June, eighteen hundred and sixty, one thousand | 
and fifty-five dollars and seventy cents. 

For salary for an agent to the Yancton Sioux, | 
for the fiscal year ending the thirtieth June, eigh- | 
teen hundred and sixty-one, per fifteenth article | 
of treaty of nineteenth April, eighteen hundred 
and fifty-eight, one thousand five hundred dol- 
lars. 

For payment for such permanent improvements | 
as may have been made by claimants to land on | 
the reserve named in the second article of treaty | 
of tenth September, eighteen hundred and fifty- | 
three, with the Rogue River Indians, per second 
and third articles of said treaty, two thousand | 
doilars. 

For arrears of interest due first Jafuary, eigh- 
teen hundred and sixty-one, on seventy thousand 
dollars, five per centum:bonds of the State of In- 
diana, seven thousand dollars. 

For expenses attending the negotiation of the 
treaties of nineteenth June, eighteen hundred and 
fifty-eight, with the lower and upper Sioux In- 
dians, per tenth articles of said treaties, fifteen 
thousand eight hundred and sixty-five dollars and 
seventy-six cents, or so much thereof as may be 
necessary for the expenses actually incurred. 

For payment to the Choctaw nation or tribe of | 
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enth and twelfth articles of the treaty with said 
nation or tribe made the twenty-second of June, 


w at the || eighteen hundred and fifty-five, the sum of five 


hundred thousand dollars; two hundred and fifty 
thousand dollars of which sum shall be paid in 
money; and for the residue, the Secretary of the 
Treasury shall cause to be issued to the proper 
authorities of the nation or tribe, on their requi- 
sition, bonds of the United States, authorized by 
law at the present session of Congress: Provided, 
That in the future adjustment of the claim of the 


|| Choctaws, under the treaty aforesaid, the said 


sum shall be charged against the said Indians. 

Sec. 2. nd be it further enacted, That the sal- 
ary of the agent for the Wichitas and other In- 
dians in the country leased by the Choctaws to 
the United States, shall be fifteen hundred dollars 
per annum from and after the first day of July, 
eighteen hundred and sixty. 

Sec. 3. And be it further enacted, That for the 

relief of destitute Indians, and with the view of 
a suffering and starvation among the 
ndian tribes who have failed in raising crops 
from the drought of last summer, there be appro- 
priated the sum of fifty thousand dollars, and 
provided that the amount shall be expended, if 
necessary, within the present fiscal year. 

Approvep, March 2, 1861 





Cuar. LXXXVI.—An Act to provide a tempo- 
rary Government for the Territory of Dakota, 
and to create the Office of Surveyor General 
therein. 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Repre- 
sentatives of the United States of America in Congress 
assembled, That all that part of the territory of the 
United States included within the following limits, 
namely: commencing at a point in the main chan- 
nel of the Red River of the North, where the 
forty-ninth degree of north latitude crosses the 
same; thence up the main channel of the same, 
and along the boundary of the State of Minnesota, 
to Big Stone Lake; thence along the boundary line 
of the said State of Minnesota to the Iowa line; 
thence along the boundary line of the State of 
lowa to the point of intersection between the Big 
Sioux and Missouri rivers; thence up the Mis- 
souri, and along the boundary line of the Terri- 
tory of Nebraska, to the mouth of the Niobrara 
or Running Water river; thence following up the 
same, in the middie of the main channel thereof, 
to the mouth of the Keha Paha or Turtle Hill 
river; thence up said river to the forty-third par- 
allel of north latitude; thence due west to the 
present boundary of the Territory of Washington; 
thence along the boundary line of Washington 
Territory, to the forty-ninth degree of north lati- 
tude; thence east, along said forty-ninth degree 
of north latitude, to the place of beginning, be, 
and the same is hereby, organized into a tempo- 
rary government, by the name of the Territory of 
Dakota: Provided, That nothing in this act con- 
tained shall be construed to impair the rights of 
person or property now pertaining to the Indians 
in said Territory, so long as such rights shall 
remain unextinguished by treaty between the 
United States and such Indians, or to include any 
territory which, by treaty with any Indian tribe, 
is not, without the consent of said tribe, to be in- 
cluded within the territorial limits or jurisdiction 
of any State or Territory; but all such territory 
shall . excepted out of the boundaries and con- 
stitute no part of the Territory of Dakota, until 
said tribe shall signify their assent to the Presi- 
dent of the United States to be included within 


the said Territory, or to affect the authority of. 


the Government of the United States to make 
any regulations respecting such Indians, their 
lands, property, or other rights, by treaty, law, 
or otherwise, which it would have been compe- 
tent for the Government to make if this act had 
never : Provided further, That nothing in 
this act contained shall be construed to inhibit 
the Government of the United States from divid- 
ing said Territory into two or more Territories, 
in such manner and at such times as Congress 
shall deem convenient and proper, or from attach- 
ing any portion thereof to any other Territory or 
ta 


te. 
Sec. 2. And be it further enacted, That the ex- 
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ecutive power and authority in and over said Ter- 
ritory of Dakota, shall be vested ina governor 
who shall hold his office for four years, and until 
his succes%or shall be copelated and qualified 
unless sooner removed by the President of the 
United States. The governor shall reside within 
said Territory, shall be commander-in-chief of 
the militia thereof, shall perform the duties and 
receive the emoluments of superintendent of In- 
dian affairs, and shall approve all laws passed b 
the Legislative Assembly before they shall take 
effect; he may grant pardons for offenses against 
the laws of said Territory, and reprieves for of- 
fenses against the laws of the United States until 
the decision of the President can be made known 
thereon; he shall commission all officers who 
shall be appointed to office under the laws of said 
Territory, and shall take care that the laws be 
faithfully executed. 

Sec. 3. 4nd be it further enacted, That there 
shall be a secretary of said Territory, who shall 
reside therein, and hold his office for four years, 
unless sooner removed by the President of the 
United States; he shall record and preserve all the 
laws and proceedings of the Legislative Assembly 
hereinafter constituted, and all the acts and pro- 
ceedings of the governor in his executive depart- 
ment; he shall transmit one copy of the laws and 
one copy of the executive proceedings, on or be- 
fore the first day of December in each year, to the 
President of the United States, and, at the same 
time, two copies of the laws to the Speaker of the 
House of Representatives and the President of 
the Senate, for the use of Congress; and in case 
of the death, removal, or resignation, or other 
necessary absence of the governor from the Ter- 
ritory, the secretary shall have, and he is hereby 
authorized and required, to execute and perform 
all the powers and duties of the governor during 
such vacancy or necessary absence, or until an- 
other governor shall be duly appointed to fill such 
vacancy. 

Sec. 4. And be it further enacted, That the legis- 
lative power and authority of said Territory shall 
be vested in the governor and a Legislative As- 
sembly. The Legislative Assembly shall consist 
of a council and house of representatives. The 
council shall consist of nine members, which may 
be increased to thirteen, having the qualifications 
of voters as hereinafter prescribed, whose term of 
service shall continue two years. The house of 
representatives shall consist of thirteen members, 
“ab may be increased to twenty-six, possess- 
ing the same qualifications as prescribed for mem- 
bers of the council, and whose term of service shall 
continue one year. An apportionment shall be 
made, as nearly equal as practicable, among the 
several eounties or districts for the election of the 
council and house of representatives, giving to 
each section of the Territory representation in the 
ratio of its population (Indiansexcepted) as nearly 
as may be; and the members of the council and 
of eehontie of representatives shall reside in, and 
be the inhabitants of, the district for which they 
may be elected, respectively. Previous to the first 
election, the governor shall cause a census or enu- 
meration of the inhabitants of the several counties 
and districts of the Territory to be taken; and the 
first election shall be held at such time and places, 
and be conducted in such manner, as the governor 
shall appointand direct; and he shall, at the same 
time, declare the number of the members of the 
council and house of representatives to which each 
of the counties or districts shall be entitled under 
this act. The number of persons authorized to 
be elected, having the highest number of votes in 
each of said council districts, for members of the 
council, shall be declared by the governor to be 
duly elected to the council; and the person or per- 
sons authorized to be elected having the greatest 
number of votes for the house of representatives, 
equal to the number to which each county or 
district shall be entitled, shall be declared by the 
governor to be elected members of the house of 
representatives: Provided, That in case of a tie 
between two or more persons voted for, the gov- 


‘ernor shall urder a new election, to supply the 


vacancy made by such tie. And the persons thus 
elected to the Legislative Assembly shall meet at 
such place and on suth day as the governor shall 
appoint; but thereafter, the time, place, and man- 
ner of holding and conducting all elections by the 
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eople, and the apportioning the representation 
in the several counties or districts to the council 
and house of representatives, according to the 
population, shall be prescribed by law, as well as 
the day of the commencement of the regular ses- 
sionsof the Legislative Assembly: Provided, That 
no one session shall exceed the term of forty days, 
except the first, which may be extended to sixty 
days, but no longer. 

Sec. 5. And be it further enacted, That every 
free white male inhabitant of the United States 
above the age of twenty-one years, who shall 
have been a resident of said Territory at the time 
of the passage of this act, shall be entitled to vote 
at the first election, and shall be eligible to any 
office within the said Territory; but the qualifica- 
tions of voters and of holding office at all subse- 
quent elections shall be such as shall be prescribed 
by the Legislative Assembly: Provided, That the 
right of suffrage and of holding office shall be ex- 
ercised only by citizens of the United States and 
those who nal have declared on oath their inten- 
tion to become such, and shall have taken an oath 
to support the Constitution of the United States. 

Sec. 6. And be it further enacted, That the legis- 
lative power of the Territory shall extend to all 
rightful subjects of legislation consistent wich the 
Constitution of the United States and the provis- 
ions of this act; but no law shall be passed inter- 
fering with the primary disposal of the soil; no 
tax shall be imposed upon the property of the 
United States; nor shall the lands or other prop- 
erty of non-residents be taxed higher than the 
lands or other property of residents; nor shall any 
law be passed impairing the rights of private prop- 
erty; nor shall any discrimination be made in 
taxing different kinds of property; but all prop- 
erty subject to taxation shall be in proportion to 
the value of the property taxed. 

Sec. 7. And beit further enacted, That all town- 
ship, district, and ee not herein other- 
wise provided for, shall be appointed or elected, 
as the case may be, in such manner as shall be 
aa aan governor and Legislative Assem- 

ly of the Territory. The governor shall nom- 
inate and, by and with the advice and consent 
of the legislative council, appoint all officers not 
herein otherwise provided for; and, in the first 
instance, the governor alone may appoint all said 
officers, who shall hold their offices until the end 
of the first session of the Legislative Assembly, 
and shall lay off the necessary districts for mem- 
bers of the council and house of representatives, 
and all other officers. 

Sec. 8. And be it further enacted, That no mem- 
ber of the Legislative Assembly shall hold or be 
appointed to any office which shall have been 
created, or the salary or emoluments of which 
shall have been increased, while he was a mem- 
ber, during the term for which he was elected, and 
for one year after the expiration of such term; 
and no person holding a commission or appoint- 
ment under the United States, except postmas- 
ters, shall be a member of the Legislative Assem- 
bly, or shall hold any office under the government 
of said Territory. 

Sec. 9. And be it further enacted, That the judi- 
cial power of said Territory shall be vested in a 
supreme court, district courts, probate courts, and 
in justices of the peace. The supreme court shall 
consist of a chief j ustice and two associate jus- 
tices, any two of else shall constitute a quorum, 
and who shall hold a term at the seat of govern- 
ment of said Territory annually, and they shall 
hold their offices during the period of four years. 
The said Territory shall be divided into three 
judicial districts, and a district court shall be held 
in each of said districts by one of the justices of 
the supreme court, at such time and place as ma 
be prescribed by law; and the said judges shall, 
after their appointments, respectively, reside in 
the districts which shall be assigned them. The 
jurisdiction of the several courts herein provided 
for, both appellate and original, and that of the 
probate courts and of the justices of the peace, 
shall be as limited by law: Provided, That jus- 
tices of the peace shall not have jurisdiction of 
any matter in controversy when the title or bound- 
aries of land may be in dispute, or where the debt 
or sum claimed shall exceed one hundred dollars; 
and the said supreme and district courts, respect- 
ively, shall possess chancery as well as common 








Laws of the United States. 





law jurisdiction, and authority for redress of all | 


wrongs committed against the Constitution or 
laws of the United States, or of the Territory, 
affecting persons or property. Each district court, 
or the judge thereof, shall appoint its clerk, who 
shall a be the register in chancery, and shall 
keep his office at the place where the court may 
be held. Writs of error, bills of exception, and 
appeals, shall be allowed in all cases from the 
final decisions of said district courts to the suprethe 
court, undersuch regulationsas may be prescribed 
by law; but in no case removed to the supreme 
court shall trial by jury be allowed in said court. 
The supreme court, or the justices thereof, shall 
oppoint its own clerk, and every clerk shall hold 
his office at the pleasure of the court for which 
he shall have been appointeds Writs of error and 
appeals from the final decisions of said supreme 
court shall be allowed, and may be taken to the 
Supreme Court of the United States, in the same 
manner and under the same regulations as from 
the circuit courts of the United States, where the 


versy, to be ascertained by the oath or aflirma- 
tion of either party, or other competent witness, 
shall exceed one thousand dollars; and each of 
the said district courts shall have and exercise 
the same jurisdiction, in all cases arising under 
the Constitution and laws of the United States, 
as is vested in the circuit and district courts of the 


courts of the said Territory, and the respective 
judges thereof, shall and —e grant writs of 
habeas corpus in all cases in which the same are 
grantable by the judges of the United States in 
the District of Columbia; and the first six days 
of every term of said courts, or so much thereof 
as shall be necessary, shall be appropriated to the 
trial of causes arising under the said Constitution 
and laws; and writs of error and appeals in all 
such cases shall be made to the supreme court of 
said Territory the same as in other cases. The 
said clerk shall receive,in all such cases, the same 
fees which the clerks of the district courts of Ne- 
braska Territory now receive for similar services. 

Sec. 10. And be it further enacted, That there 
shall be appointed an attorney for said Territory, 
who shall continue in office for four years, unless 
sooner removed by the President, and who shall 
receive the same fees and salary as the attorney 
of the United States for the present Territory of 
Nebraska. There shall also be a marshal for the 
Territory appointed, who shall hold his office for 
four years, unless sooner removed by the Presi- 
dent, and who shall execute all processes issuing 
from the said courts when exercising their juris- 
diction as circuit and district courts of the United 
States; he shall_perform the duties, be subject to 
the same regulations and penalties, and be enti- 
tled to the same fees as the marshal of the district 
court of the United States for the present Terri- 
tory of Nebraska, and shall, in addition, be paid 
two hundred dollars annually as a compensation 
for extra services. 

Sec. 11. And be it further enacted, That the gov- 
ernor, secretary, chief justice and associate jus- 
tices, attorney, and marshal, shall be nominated 
and, by and with the advice and consent of the 
Senate, appointed by the President of the United 
States. The governor and secretary to be > 
pointed as aforesaid shall, before they actas such, 
respectively take an oath or affirmation before the 
district judge, or some justice of the peace in the 
limits of said Territory duly authorized to admin- 
ister oaths and affirmations by the laws now in 
force therein, or before the Chief Justice or some 
associate justice of the Supreme Court of the Uni- 
ted States, to support the Constitution of the 
United States and faithfully to discharge the du- 
ties of their respective offices; which said oaths, 
when so taken, shall be certified by the person 
by whom the same shall have been taken; and 
such certificates shall be received and recorded by 
the secretary among the executive proceedings; 
and the chief justice and associate justices, and 
all other civil officers in said Territory, before 
they act as such, shall take a like oath or affirm- 
ation before the said meena or secretary, or 
some judge or justice of the peace of the or 
who may be duly commissioned and qualified, 
which said oath or affirmation shall be certified 
and transmitted by the person taking the same to 


value of the property, or the amount in contro- | 


United States; and the said supreme and district | 
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the secretary, to be by him recorded as aforesaid; 
and afterwards the like oath or affirmation shall 
be taken, certified, and recorded in such manner 
and form as may be prescribed by law. The 

overnor shall receive an annual salary of fifteen 

undred dollars as governor, and one thousand 
dollars as superintendent of Indian affairs; the 
chief justice and associate justices shall each re- 
ceive an annual salary of eighteen hundred dol- 
lars; the secretary shall receive an annual salary 
of eighteen hundred dollars. The said salaries 
shall be paid quarter-yearly at the Treasury of 
the United States. The members of the Legis- 
lative Assembly shall be entitled to receive three 
dollars each per day during their attendance at the 
session thereof, and three dollars for every twenty 
miles’ travel in going to and returning trom the 
said sessions, estimated according to the nearest 
usually traveled route. There shall be appropri- 
ated annually the sum of one thousand dollars, to 
be expended by the governor to defray the con- 
tingent expenses of the Territory. There shall 
also be appropriated annually a sufficient sum, to 
be expended by the secretary of the Territory, 
and upon an estimate to be made by the Secretary 
of the Treasury of the United States, to defray the 


| expenses of the Legislative Assembly, the print- 


ing of the laws, and other incidental expenses; 


| and the secretary of the Territory shall annually 


account to the Secretary of the Treasury of the 
United States for the manner in which the afore- 








said sum shall have been expended. 

Sec. 12. And be it further enacted, That the Le- 
gislative Assembly of the Territory of Dakota 
shall hold its first session at such time and place 
in said Territory as the governor thereof shall 
appoint and direct; and at said first session, or 
as soon thereafter as they shall deem expediem, 
the governor and Legislative Assembly shall pro - 
ceed to locate and establish the seat of govern. 
ment for said Territory at such place as they may 
deem eligible; which place, however, shall there 
after be subject to be changed by the said governor 
and Legislative Assembly. 

Sec. 13. And be it further enacted, That a Del- 
egate to the House of Representatives of the Uni- 
ted States, to serve during each Congress of the 
United States, may be elected by the voters qual- 
ified to elect members of the Legislative Assem- 
bly, who shall be entitled to the same rights and 
Soon as are exercised and enjoyed by the 

elegates from the several other Tertitories of 
the United States to the said House of Represent- 
atives. The first election shall be held at such 
time and places, and be conducted in such man- 
ner, as the governor shall appoint and direct; and 
at all subsequent elections, the times, places, and 
manner of holding elections shall be prescribed 
by law. The person having the greatest number 
of votes shall be declared by the governor to be 
duly elected, and acertificate thereof shall be given 
accordingly. 

Sec. 14. And be it further enacted, That when 
the land in said Territory shall be surveyed, un- 

der the direction of the Government of the United 
| States, Oo sere to bringing the same into mar- 

ket, sections numbered sixteen and thirty-six in 
each township in said Territory shall be,and the 
same are hereby, reserved for the purpose of being 
applied to schools in the States hereafter to be 
erected out of the same. 

Sec. 15. 4nd be it further enacted, That tempo- 
rarily, and until otherwise provided by law, the 
governor of said Territory may define the judicial 
districts of said Territory and assign the judges 
who may be appointed for said Territory to the 
several districts, and also appoint the times and 
| places for holding courts in the several counties 
| or subdivisions in each of said judicial districts 

by proclamation to be issued by him; but the 
Legislative Assembly, at their first or any subse- 
quent session, may organize, alter or modify such 
judicial districts, and assign the judges, and alter 
the times and places of holding the courts, as to 
them shall seem proper and convenient. 

Sec. 16. And be it further enacted, That the Con- 
stitution and all laws of the United States, which 
are not locally inapplicable shall have the same 
force and effect within the said Territory of Da- 
kota as elsewhere within the United States. 

Sec. 17. And beit further enacted, That the Pres- 
ident of the United States, by and with the advice 
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and consent of the Senate, shall be, and he is 
hereby, authorized to appoint a surveyor-general 
for Dakota, who shall locate his office at such 
place as the Secretary of the Interior shall from 
time to time direct, and whose duties, powers, 
obligations, responsibiliuies, compensation, and 
allowances for clerk hire, office rent, fuel, and in- 
eidental expenses, shall be the same as those of 
the surveyor-general of Nebraska and Kansas, 
under the direction of the Secretary of the Inte- 
rior, and such instructions as he may from time 
to time deem it advisable to give him. 

Sec. 18, And be it further enacted, That so much 
of the public lands of the United States in the Ter- 
ritory of Dakota, west of its eastern boundary and 
east and north of the Niobrara, or Running Wa- 
ter river, be formed into a land district, to be called 
the Yancton district, at such time as the Presi- 
dent may direct, the land office for which shall be 
located at such point as the President may direct, 
and shall be removed from time to time to other 


points within said district whenever, in his opin- | 


ion, it may be expedient. 

Sec. 19. And be it further enacted, That the Pres- 
ident be, and he is hereby, authorized to appoint, 
by and with the advice and consent of the Senate, 


a register and receiver for said district, who shall | 


respectively be required to reside at the site of 


said office, and who shall have the same powers, Hl 


perform the same duties, and be entitled to the 
same compensation, as are or may be prescribed 


by law in relation to other land offices of the Uni- | 


ted States. 

Sec. 20. And be it further enacted, That the river 
in said ‘Territory heretofore known as the River 
aux Jacques, or James river, shall hereafter be 
called the Dakota river. 

Sec. 21. And be it further enacted, That, until 
Congress shall otherwise direct, that portion of 
the Territories of Utah and Washington between 
the forty-first and forty-third degrees of north lat- 
itude, and east of the thirty-third meridian of lon- 
gitude west from Washington, shall be, and is 
hereby, incorporated into and made a part of the 
Territory of Nebraska. 

Arprovep, March 2, 1861. 





Cuar. LXXXVII.—An Act to amend an Act 
approved February fifth, one thousand eight 


viding for keeping and distributing all Public 

Documents, and for other purposes. 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Repre- 
sentatives of the United States of America in Congress 
assembled, That in all cases where the number of 
copies of any document is insufficient to supply 
one institution therewith, upon the designation of 
each member of the Senate and House of Repre- 
sentatives, as required by existing law, the same 
may be distributed by the Secretary of the Inte- 
rior to such incorporated colleges, public libra- 
ries, atheneums, literary and scientific institutions, 
boards of trade, or public associations, as he may 
select 

Sec. 2. And be it further enacted, That the doc- 
uments of the second session of the Thirty-fifth 
Congress shall be sent to the same institutions 
which were designated to receive those of the first 
session thereof; and in all cases hereafter the se- 
lection of an institution to receive the documents 
ordered to be published or procured at the first 
session of any Congress shall control the docu- 
ments of the entire Congress, unless another des- 
ignation be made before any distribution has taken 

lace under the selection first made: Provided, 
owever, That where the same work is printed by 
order both of the Senate and House of Repre- 
sentatives, the duplicates may be sent to different 
institutions, if so desired, by the member whose 


Surther, That in future the public documents to be 
distributed by the Secretary of the Interior, shall 
be sent to the institutions already designated, un- 
less he shall be satisfied that any such institution 
is no longer a suitable depository of the same. 
Sec. 3. .and be it further enacted, That one set 
of the works of John Adams, and four sets of the 
American State Papers, volumes four and five, 
shall be distributed to the institutions described 
by law, on the designation of the members of the 
Senate and House of Representatives of the pres- 


right it is to direct the distribution: 4nd provided 


| 
| 


| 
| 
| 


hundred and fifty-nine, entitled ** An Act pro- | 


Sec. 9. And be it further enacted, That all acts 





| ent Congress, which designation shall also control 
| the distribution of an equal number of each of the 
| volumes thereof yet to be published. 

Sec. 4. And be it further enacted, That instead 
| of five hundred copies of the Biennial Register, or 
| Blue Book, now ordered to be published, which 
| Shall hereafter be compiled under the direction of 
| the Secretary of the Interior, there shall in future 
be published seven hundred and fifty copies. 


Sec. 5. nd be it further enacted, That in lieu 
of the number of copies of the pamphlet laws 

directed by the act of twentieth April, eighteen 
| hundred and eighteen, to be delivered to the offi- 
|| cers of the Executive Departments, there shal! 
| hereafter be delivered to the head of each depart- 
|| ment, including the Attorney General, for the use 


of those officers, a number equal to the number of 
] copies which they are or may be entitled to receive 
|| of the Statutes at Large, published by Little and 
| Brown, under the provisions of the act of eighth 
| August, eighteen hundred and forty-six. 
Sec. 6. And be it further enacted, ‘That one copy 
of the Decisions of the Supreme Court, published 
»y authority of the act of twenty-ninth August, 
| eighteen hundred and forty-two, shall be depos- 
| ited in the office of the Secretary of the Interior, 
|| and one copy sent to each of the judges and to the 
| solicitor of the Court of Claims, the judges of the 
criminal and orphans’ courts for the District of 
| Columbia, the Commissioner of Customs, the 
Commissioner of Patents, and to the heads of such 
other Exccutive offices of equal grade as have been 


} 
| 


| 





|| established since the passage of the law distrib- 


| 
uting said decisions, and to such as may hereafter 
be provided for, each of whom shall likewise be 
entitled to receive one copy of the Statutes at 
Large. 

Sec.7. And beit further enacted, That fifty copies 
of the American State Papers now in course of 
publication, as authorized by act of twelfth June, 
eighteen hundred and fifty-eight, shall be depos- 
ited and kept in the library of the House of Rep- 
resentatives, twenty copies in the library of the 
Senate, two copies in the congressional library, 
one copy in the library of the President, one copy 
in the State and territorial library of each State 
and Territory, and ten copies in each of the ex- 
ecutive departments, for the use of the officers 
connected therewith. 

Sec.8. And be it further enacted, That the num- 
ber of pamphiet laws directed to be placed in the 
library of Congress by the act of twentieth of 
April, eighteen hundred and eighteen, and of the 
Statutes at Large, published by Little and Brown, 
directed to be placed in the said library by the act 
of eighth August, eighteen hundred and forty-six, 
shall be distributed by the Secretary of the Inte- 
rior, agreeably to the provisions of the eleventh 
section of the act of fifth February, eighteen hun- 
dred and fifty-nine, excepting twelve copies to be 
sent to the library of Congress for the use of the 
Supreme Court during its sessions; and two copies 
for use in said library. 


or parts of acts inconsistent with the provisions 
hereof are hereby repealed. 
Approvep, March 2, 1861. 





Cuar. LXXXVIII.—An Act in addition to ‘An 


Act to promote the progress of the Useful 
Arts.”’ 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Repre- 
sentatives of the United States of America in Congress 
assembled, That the Commissioner of Patents may 
establish rules for taking affidavits and depositions 
required in cases pending in the Patent Office, and 
such affidavits and depositions may be taken be- 
fore any justice of the peace, or other officer author- 
ized by law to take depositions to be used in the 
courts of the United States, or in the State courts 
of any State where such officer shall reside; and 
in any contested case pending in the Patent Office 
it shall be lawful for the clerk of any court of the 
United States for any district or Territory, and 
he is hereby required, upon the application of any 
party to such contested case, or the agent or at- 
torney of such party, to issue subpenas for any 
witnesses residing or being within the said district 
or Territory, commanding such witnesses to ap- 

| pear and testify before any justice of the peace, or 
other officer, as aforesaid, residing within the said 


——————S 
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district or Territory, at any time and place in the 
subpena to be stated; and if any witness, after 
being duly served with such subpena, shal] re- 
fuse or neglect to appear, or, after appearing, shall 
refuse to testify, (not being privileged from giving 
testimony,) such refusal or neglect being proved 
to the satisfaction of any judge of the court whose 
clerk shafl have issued such subpena, said judge 
may thereupon proceed to enforce obedience to 
the process, or to punish the disobedience in like 
manner as any court of the United States may do 
in case of disobedience to process of subpena ad 
testificandum issued ky such court; and witnesses 
in such cases shall be allowed the same compen- 
sation as is allowed to witnesses attending the 
courts of the United States: Provided, That no 
witnesses shall be required to attend at any place 
more than forty miles from the place where the 
subpena shall be served upon him to give a dep- 
osition under this law: Provided, also, That no 
witness shall be deemed guilty of contempt for 
refusing to disclose any secret invention made or 
owned by him: And provided further, That no wit- 
ness shall be deemed guilty of contempt for dis- 
| obeying any subpena directed to him by virtue 
of this act, unless his fees for going to, returning 
from, and one day’s attendance at the place of 
examination shall be paid or tendered to him at 
the time of the service of the subpena. 
Sec. 2. And be it further enacted, That, for the 
| purpose of securing greater uniformity of-action 
in the grant and refusal of letters-patent, there 
| shall be appointed, by the President, by and with 


iners-in-chief, at an annual salary of three thou- 
sand dollars each, to be composed of persons of 
competent legal knowledge and scientific ability, 
whose duty it shall be, on the written petition of 
the applicant for that purpose being filed, to re- 
vise and determine upon the validity of decisions 
made by examiners when adverse to the grant of 
letters-patent; and also to revise and determine in 
like manner upon the validity of the decisions of 
examiners in interference cases, and when required 
by the Commissioner in applications for the ex- 
tension of patents, and to perform such other du- 
ties as may be assigned to them by the Commis- 
sioner; that from their decisions appeals may be 
taken to the Commissioner of Patents in person, 
upon payment of the fee hereinafter prescribed; 
that the said examiners-in-chief shall be governed 
in their action by the rules to be prescribed by 
the Commissioner of Patents. 

Sec 3. And be it further enacied, That no ap- 
peal shall be allowed to the examiners-in-chief 
from the decisions of the primary examiners, ex- 
cept in interference cases, until after the applica- 
tion shall have been twice rejected; and the second 
examination of the application by the primary 
examiner shall not be had until the applicant, in 
view of the references given on the first rejection, 
shall have renewed the oath of invention, as pro- 
vided for in the seventh section of the act entitled 
‘*An act to promote the progress of the useful 
arts, and to repeal all acts and parts of acts here- 
tofore made for that purpose,’”’ approved July 
fourth, eighteen hundred and thirty-six. 

Sec. 4. And be it further enacted, That the sal- 
ary of the Commissioner of Patents, from and 
after the passage of this act, shall be four thou- 
sand five hundred dollars per annum, and the 
salary of the chief clerk of the Patent Office shall 
be two thousand five hundred dollars, and the 
salary of the Librarian of the Patent Office shall 
be eighteen hundred dollars. | 

Sec. 5. And be it further enacted, That the Com- 
missioner of Patents is authorized to restore to the 
respective applicants, or when not removed by 
them, to otherwise dispose of such of the models 
belonging to rejected applications as he shall not 
think necessary to be preserved. The same au- 
thority is also given in relation to all models 
accompanying applications for designs. He is 
further authorized to dispense in future with mod- 
els of designs when the design can be sufficiently 
represented by a drawing. 

Sec. 6. And be it further enacted, That the tenth 
section of the act approved the third of March, 
eighteen hundred and thirty-seven, authorizing 
the appointment of agents for the transportation 
of aniele and specimens to the Patent Office, 1s 
hereby repealed. 
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Sec. 7. And be it further enacted, That the Com- 
missioner is further authorized, from time to ume, 
to appoint, in the manner already provided for by 
law, such an additional number of prineipal ex- 
aminers, first assistant examiners, and second 
assistant examiners as may be required to trans- 
act the current business of the office with dis- 
patch, provided the whole number of additional 
examiners shall not exceed four of each class, and 
that the total annual expenses of the Patent Office 
shall not exceed the annual receipts. 

Sec. 8. And be it further enacted, That the Com- 
missioner may require all ree filed in the Pat- 
ent Office, if not correctly, legibly, and clearly 
written, to be printed at the cost of the parties 
filing such papers; and for gross misconduct he 
may refuse to recognize any pefson as a patent 
agent, either generally or in any particular case; 
but the reasons of the Commissioner for such re- 
fusal shall be duly recorded, and subject to the 
approval of the President of the United States. 

Sec. 9. And be it further enacted, That no money 
paid as a fee, on. any application fora patentafter 
the passage of this act, shall be withdrawn or re- 
funded, nor shall the fee paid on filing acaveat be 


considered as part of the sum required to be paid | 


on filing a subsequent application fora patent for 
the same invention. That the three months’ no- 





tice given to any caveator, in pursuance of the | 


requirements of the twelfth section of the act of | 
July fourth, eighteen hundred and thirty-six, | 


shall be computed from the day on which such 


notice is deposited in the post office at Washing- | 


ton, with the regular time for the transmission of 
the same added thereto, which time shall be in- 
dorsed on the notice; and that so much of the 
thirteenth section of the act of Congress, approved 
July fourth, eighteen hundred and thirty-six, as 
authorizes the annexing to letters-patent of the 
description and specification of additional im- 
provements is hereby repealed, and in all cases 
where additional improvements would now be 
admissible, independent patents must be applied 
for. 

Sec. 10. And be it further enacted, Thatall laws 
now in force fixing the rates of the Patent Office 


fees to be paid, and discriminating between the | 


inhabitants of the United States and those of other 
countries, which shall not discriminate against the 


inhabitants of the United States, are hereby re- | 


pealed, and in their stead the following rates are 
established: 

On filing each caveat, ten dollars. 

On filing each original application for a patent, 
except for a design, fifteen dollars. 

On issuing each original patent, twenty dollars. 

On every appeal from the examiners-in-chief to 
the Commissioner, twenty dollars. 

On every application for the reissue ofa patent, 
thirty dollars. 

On every application for the extension of a 
patent, fifty dollars; and fifty dollars in addition, 
on the granting of every extension. 

On filing each disclaimer, ten dollars. 

For certified copies of patents and other papers, 
ten cents per hundred words. 

For eee every assignment, agreement, 
power of attorney, and other papers of three hun- 
dred words or under, one dollar. 


For recording every assignment, and other | 


papers, over three hundred and under one thou- 

sand words, two dollars. 

_ For recording every assignment or other writ- 

ing, if over one thousand words, three dollars. 
For copies of drawings, the reasonable cost of 

making the same. 

Sec. 11. And be it further enacted, That any 
citizen or citizens, or alien or aliens, having re- 
sided one year in the United States, and taken 
the oath of his or their intention to become a citi- 
zen or citizens, who by his, her, or their own in- 
dustry, genius, efforts, and expense, may have 
Invented or produced any new and original de- 
sign, or a manufacture, whether of metal or other 
material or materials, and original design for a 
bust, statue, or bas telief, or composition in alto 
or basso relievo, or any new and original impres- 
sion or ornament, or to be placed on any article 
of manufacture, the same being formed in marble 
or other material, or any new and useful pattern, 
or print, or picture, to be either worked into or 
worked on, or printed, or painted, or cast, or 
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H otherwise fixed on, any article of manufacture, 
| or any new and original shape or configuration 
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| of any article of manufacture, not known or used | 
|| by others before his, her, or their invention, or | 


|| production thereof, and prior to the time of his, 
|| her, or their application for a patent therefor, and 
| who shall desire to obtain an exclusive property 


or right therein to make, use, and sell, and vend 
the same, or copies of the same, to others, by 


patent therefor as in the case now of application 
for a patent, for the term of three an 
years, or for the term of seven years, or for the 
term of fourteen years, as the said applicant may 
elect in his application: Provided, That the fee to 
be paid in such application shall be, for the term 
of three years and six months, ten dollars, for 
seven years, fifteen dollars, and for fourteen years, 
thirty dollars: .@nd provided, That the patentees 
of designs under this act shall be entitled to the 
extension of their respective patents for the term 


of letters-patent. 


plications for patents shall be completed and pre- 
pared for examination within two years after the 
filing of the petition, and in default thereof, they 


thereto, unless it be s:own to the satisfaction of 
the Commissioner of Patents that such delay was 
unavoidable; and all applications now pending 
shall be treated asif filed after the Passage of this 
act, and all applications for the extension of pat- 
ents, shall be filed at least ninety days before the 
expiration thereof; and notice of the day set for 
the hearing of the case shall be published, as now 
required by law, for at least sixty days. 

Sec. 13. And be it further enacted, That in all 


cient notice to the public that said article is so 
patented, either by fixing thereon the word pat- 


| was granted; or when, from the character of the 


affixing a label to the package or otherwise attach- 
ing thereto a label on which the notice, with the 





was duly notified of the infringement, and con- 


tinued after such notice to make or vend the article | 


patented. And the sixth section of the act en- 
titled ** An act in addition to an act to promote 
the progress of the useful arts,’’ and so forth, 


approved the twenty-ninth day of August, eigh- | 
teen hundred and forty-two, be, and the same is | 


hereby, repealed. 


missioner of Patents be, and he is hereby, author- | 
ized to print, or in his discretion to cause to be | 
printed, ten copies of the descriptizn and claims | 
of all patents which may hereafter be granted, | 


and ten copies of the drawings of the same, when 
drawings shall accompany the patents: Provided, 
The cost of printing the text of said descriptions 
and claims shall not exceed, exclusive of sta- 
tionery, the sum of two cents per hundred words 
for each of said copies, and the cost of the draw- 
ing shall not exceed fifty cents per copy; one 


Sec. 14. And beit further enacted, That the Com- 


parchment to be affixed to the letters-patent; the 
work shall be under the direction and subject to 
the approval of the Commissioner of Patents, and 
the expense of the said copies shall be paid for 
out of the patent fund. 

Sec. 15. And be it further enacted, That printed 


with the seal of the Patent Office affixed thereto, 


| them to be made, used, and sold, may make ap- | 
} 


of seven years, from the day on which said pat- 
ents shall expire, upon the same terms and re- | 
Strictions as are now provided for the extension | 


Sec. 12. 4nd be it further enacted, That all ap- | 


shall be regarded as abandoned by the parties | 


| cases where an article is made or vended by any | 
person under the protection of letters-patent, It | 
shall be the duty of such person to give suffi- | 


ented, together with the day and year the patent | 


article patented, that may be impracticable, by | 
enveloping one or more of the said articles, and | 


date, is printed; on failure of which, in any suit | 
for the infringement of letters-patent by the party | 
failing so to mark the article the right to which is | 
infringed upon, no damage shall be recovered by | 
the plaintiff, except on proof that the defendant | 


copies of the poner re of the United States, | 


ees in writing, to the Commissioner of | 
atents, expressing such desire, and the Com- | 
missioner, on due proceedings had, may grant a | 


one half | 


| 
| 
| 
| 


and certified and signed by the Commissioner of | 


Patents, shall be legal evidence of the contents of | 


said letters-patent in all cases. 


: of the above number shall be printed on 
| Sec 16. And be it further enacted, That all pat- 





| 


ents hereafter granted shall remain in force for 
the term of seventeen years from the date of issue; 
and all extension of such patents is hereby pro- 
hibited. : 

Sec. 17. And be it further enacted, That all acts 
and parts of acts heretofore passed, which are 
inconsistent with the provisions of this act, be, 
and the same are betebiy, repealed. 


Aprproven, March 2, 1861. 





PUBLIC RESOLUTIONS. 


No. 1.—A Resolution authorizing the Secretary 
of the Treasury to permit the owners of the 
Steamboat John C. Frémont to change the name 
of the same to that of Horizon, 


Resolved by the Senate and House of Represent: 
atives of the United States of America in Congress 
assembled, That the Secretary of the Treasury be, 
and is hereby, authorized to permit the owners of 
the steamboat John C. Frémont to change the 
name of the same to that of Horizon 

Approven, January 19, 1861. 


No. 2.—Joint Resolution authorizing the Secre- 
tary of the Treasury to change the name of the 
Schooner Spring Hill to that of the United 
States. 


Be it resolved by the Senate and House of Repre- 
sentatives of the United States of mericain Congress 
assembled, Tliat the Secretary of the Treasury be, 
and he is hereby, authorized to change the name 
of the schooner Spring Hill to that of the United 
States. 

Approven, January 19, 1861. 


No. 5.—A Resolution authorizing Lieutenant T 
A. M. Craven, United States Navy, to receive 
certain marks of distinetion tendered him by the 
Spanish Government, 


Resolved by the Senate and House of Represent- 
atives of the United States of America in Congress 
assembled, That Lieutenant T. A. M. Craven, of 
the Navy of the United States, be, and he is here- 
by, authorized to accept from the Spanish Gov- 
ernment a medal and diploma, tendered him in 
acknowledgment of the services rendered by him 
to the seamen of the Spanish vessel Bella, wrecked 
on Cayo Gunichos in June last. 
Aprroven, February 13, 1861. 


No.9.—Joint Resolution giving the assent of Con- 
gress to certain acts passed, or to be passed, by 
the Legislatures of the States of Arkansas, Lou- 
isiana,and Texas, or any two of them, in rela- 
tion to the Raft of Red River, and for other 
purposes. 


Resolved by the Senate and House of Represent- 
alives of the United States of America in Congress 
assembled, That the assent of Congress be, and the 
same is hereby, given toany acts that have been, 
ormay be, pele by the Legislatures of the States 
of Arkansas, Louisiana, and Texas, or of any 
two of them, having for their object the improve- 
mentof the navigation of Red river by the removal 
of the raft therefrom. 

Sec. 2. nd be it further resolved, That Congress 
hereby assents, thatafter and so soon as any com- 
pany incorporated by the States aforesaid, or any 
two of them, for the purpose, shall have removed 


| the obstructions to navigation in Red river caused 


by the raft, and have rendered the same naviga- 
ble, and not before, the said States, or any two of 
them, may, through the said company, under and 
in accordance with, and in the mode provided by, 
the acts incorporating the same, for the benefit of 
the company and to reimburse to it its expendi- 
tures in removing said raft, levy and collect, by 
way of commutation for duties of tonnage, tolls 
upon all boats or other water-crafis ascending or 
descending said river, and passing through the 
portion thereof that shall so have been improved 
and rendered navigable, not to exceed the follow- 
ing sums, that is to say: fifty cents on and for each 
bale of cotton, and twenty-five cents on and for 
each barrel of goods, wares, and merchandise 
wherewith such boats or crafts may be laden; and 
that this privilege may continue unul the expira- 
tion of thirty years from the ninth day of March, 
anno Domini eighteen hundred and sixty: Pro- 
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vided, That nothing herein contained shall author- 


ize the said company to impair the navigation of 

Red Bayou: Provided further, That the United 

States shall have the right, at any time after the 

expiration of ten years, to take possession of the 

work by paying to the company the amount of 

expenditure, with seven per centum interest. 
Approvep, February 21, 1861. 





No. 11.—Joint Resolution to quit title to Lands in 
the State of Iowa. 

Resolved by the Senate und House of Represent- 
atives of the United States of America in Congress 
assembled, That all the title which the United 
States still retain in the tracts of land along the 
Des Moines river, and above the mouth of the Rac- 
coon fork thereof, in the State of lowa, which 
have been certified to said State improperly by 
the Department of the Interior, as part of the grant 
by act of Congress approved August eight, eigh- | 
teen hundred and forty-six, and which is now | 
held by bona fide purchasers under the State of 
lowa, be, and the same is hereby, relinquished to 
the State of Lowa. 

Approvep, March 2, 1861. 





No. 12.—A Resolution for the appointment of 
Regents of the Smithsonian Institution. 

Resolved by the Senate and House of Represent- 
atives of the United States of America in Congress 
assembled, That the vacancies in the Board of Re- 
gents of the Smithsonian Institution of the class 
**other than members of Congress,”’ be filled by 
the appointment of William L. Dayton, of New 
Jersey,in place of Richard Rush, deceased; Wil- 
liam i Astor, of New York, in place of Gideon 
Hawley, whose term has expired; and that Cor- 
nelius e Felton, of Massachusetts, whose term 
has expired, be reappointed. 

Approvep, March 2, 1861. 








No. 13.—Joint Resolution to amend the Consti- 
tution of the United States. 


Resolved by the Senate and House of Represent | 
atives of the United States of America in Congress 
assembled, That the following article be proposed | 
to the Legislatures of the several States as an | 
amendment to the Constitution of the United 
States, which, when ratified by three fourths of 





purposes, as part of the said Constitution, viz: 


‘Article Thirteen. 

** No amendment shall be made to the Consti- 
tution which will authorize or give to Congregs the 
power to abolish or interfere, within any State, | 
with the domestic institutions thereof, including | 
that of persons held to labor or service by the 
laws of said State.’’ 


Aprrovep, March 2, 1861 


. said Legislatures, shall be valid, to all intents and | 





No. 14.—A_ Resolution authorizing the issue of 
the same quota of Arms to the State of Calt- 
fornia for the years eighteen hundred and fifty 
and eighteen hundred and fifty-one, as was is- 
sued to that State for the year eighteen hundred 
and fifty-two. 

Resolved by the Senate and House of Represent- 
atives of the United States of America in Congress 
assembled, That the Secretary of War be, and he 
is hereby, authorized to issue to the State of Cal- 
ifornia, a quota of arms for the years eighteen 
hundred and fifty and eighteen hundred and fifty- 
one, equal to the annual quota issued to the said 


and fifty-two. 
Approvep, March 2, 1861. 





No. 15.—A Resolution to correct certain errors 
in the Act entitled ** An Act to provide for the 
payment of outstanding Treasury Notes, to 
authorize a Loan, to regulate and fix the Du- 
ties on Imports, and for other purposes,”’ ap- 
proved the second of March, eighteen hundred 
and sixty-one, 

Resolved by the Senate and House of Represent- 
atives of the United States of America in Congress 
assembled, That the act entitled ‘ An act to pro- 


notes, to authorize a joan, to regulate and fix the 


State of California for the year eighteen hundred 








vide for the payment of outstanding Treasury | 
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| duties on imports, and for other purposes,”’ ap- 


proved the second March, eighteen hundred and 
sixty-one, shall be so far altered and corrected as 
to strike from said act the following words, that 
is to say, from the list of articles exempt from 
duty: ‘* Wool, unmanufactured, and all hair of 
the goat, alpaca, and other like animals, unman- 
ufactured, the value whereof, at the last port or 
place from whence exported to the United States, 
shall be eighteen cents, or under, per pound;”’ 
from section twenty-four, as follows: 

** Sec. 24. And be it further enacted, That all 
oods, wares, and merchandise, which may be 
in the public stores, on the day and year eheve- 
said, shall be subject to no other duty upon entry 
thereof than if the same were imported respect- 
ively after that day;’’ and from section thirteen, as 
follows: ** On woolen shawls, or shawls of which 
wool shall be the chief component material, a 
duty of sixteen cents per pound, and in addition 
thereto twenty per centum ad valorem.”’ 
Approvepn, March 2, 1861. 





No. 16.—Joint Resolution authorizing Commo- 
dore H. Paulding to receive a Sword awarded 
to him by the Republic of Nicaragua. 


Resolved by the Senate and House of Represent- 
atives of the United States of America in Congress 
assembled, That Commodore H. Paulding, of the 
United States Navy, be, and he is hereby, author- 
ized to accept the sword presented to him by the 
Republic of Nicaragua. 

PPROVED, March 2, 1861. 





No. 17.—A Resolution authorizing Captaim Wil- 
liam L. wea of the United States Navy, 
to accept a Diamond Brooch for his wife, pre- 
sented to her by the Emperor of Russia. 


Resolved by the Senate and House of Represent- 
atives of the United States of merica in Congress 
assembled, That Captain William L. Hudson, of 
the United States Navy, be, and he is hereby, 
authorized to accept for his wife, a diamond 
brooch presented to her by the Emperor of Rus- 
sia, asa mark of the appreciation by that Govern- 
ment of the courtesy extended to the officers of 
the Russian service on board the United States 
ship Niagara during the laying of the Atlantic 
cable. 


Approvep, March 2, 1861 





No. 18.—A Resolution authorizing W. H. Smi- 
ley, United States Commercial Agent at the 
Falkland Islands, to receive a Telescope ten- 
dered him by the Belgian Government. 
Resolved by the Senate and House of Represent- 

atives of the United States of America in Congress 

assembled, That W. H. Smiley, United States 
commercial agent at the Falkland Islands, be, 
and he is hereby, authorized to accept from the 

Belgian Government a telescope tendered him in 

acknowledgment of the services rendered by him 

toa seaman belonging to a Belgian vessel, the 

Leopold, wrecked in the neighbood of the Falk- 

land Islands, in the year eighteen hundred and 

fifty-eight. 
pprovep, March 2, 1861. 


PRIVATE ACTS. 


Cuap. 1V.—An Act for the Relief of William A. 
Linn’s estate. 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Repre- 
sentatives of the United States of Americain Congress 
assembled, That the Secretary of the Treasury is 
hereby directed to satisfy, out of any money in 
the Treasury not otherwise appropriated, a judg- 
ment rendered by the circuit court, in and for the 
county of Saint Louis, State of Missouri, at its 
October term of the year eighteen hundred and 
fifty-seven, in favor of Thomas C. Reynolds and 
against the late William A. Linn, for services in 
defending said Linn in a suit brought against him 
by William H. Belcher and Charles Belcher, on 
account of acts done by said Linn asan officer of 
the United States; and also to pay to said Rey- 
nolds a like additional sum, in satisfaction of his 
demand in another suit brought by him in the 
Saint Louis court of common pleas in and for said 
county of Saint Louis, against said Linn, and 





: 





now pending against said Linn’s administrator 
for other like services in defending said Linn 
Approvep, December 22, 1860. : 





Citar. VI.—An Act for the Relief of Lieutenant 
George L. Hartsuff, United States Army. 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Repre- 
sentatives of the United States of Americain Congress 
assembled, ‘That the Secretary of War be, and he 
is hereby, authorized and directed to pay, out of 
any money in the Treasury not otherwise appro- 
priated, to Lieutenant George L. Hartsuff, actine 
assistantcommissary of subsistence, United States 
Army, the sum of three hundred and eighty dol- 
lars, lost by wreck of steamer Lady Elgin, it being 
the amount of public funds he had in his posses- 
sion while traveling under orders on board of said 
steamer, in the month of September, eighteen 
hundred and sixty, which sum he subsequent! 
paid over to his successor, in order to balance his 
accounts on the books of the Treasury Depart- 
ment. 

Approvep, January 5, 1861. 





Cuap. VII.—An Act for the Relief of Mrs. Eliza 
A. Merchant, widow of the late First Lieutenant 
and Brevet Captain Charles G. Merchant, of the 
United States Army. 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Repre- 
sentatives of the United States of America in Congress 
assembled, That the Secretary of the Interior be, 
and he is hereby, directed to place the name of 
Eliza A. Merchant on the a list, at the rate 
of fifteen dollars per month, to commence on the 
fourth day of March, one thousand eight hundred 
and sixty, and continue during her life 

Approven, January 5, 1861. 





Cuap. VIII.—An Act for the Relief of Jeremiah 
Pendergast, of the District of Columbia. 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Repre- 
sentatives of the United States of Americain Congress 
assembled, That the Secretary of the Interior be, 
and he is hereby, directed to place the name of 
Jeremiah Pendergast on the pension list, at the 
rate of eight dollars per month, from the fourth 
day of September, one thousand eight hundred 
and fifty-six, and to continue during his life, in 
lieu of the pension to which he is now entitled by 
law. 

Approvep, January 15, 1861. 


Cuap.1X.—An Act for the Relief of the Assignee 
of the Honorable David C. Broderick , deceased 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Repre- 
sentatives of the United States of America in Congress 
assembled, That the Secretary of the Senate of the 
United States is hereby authorized and directed 
to pay out of the contingent fund of the Senate, 
to the assignee of the honorable David C. Brod- 
erick, deceased, late a Senator of the United States, 
the amount of compenation and salary due the 
deceased at the time of his death. 

Sec. 2. And be it further enacted, That so much 
of any act as may conflict herewith is hereby re- 
pealed, in so far as it may interfere with the pay- 
ment authorized in the first section of tMis act. 

Arproven, January 15, 1861. 


Cuar. X.—An Act for the Relief of Richard C. 








Martin 
Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Repre- 
sentatives of the United States of America in Congress 


assembled, That the Secretary of [the] Treasury 
is hereby authorized and directed to pay to Rich- 
ard C. Martin, out of any money in the Treasury 
not otherwise appropriated, the sum of one thou- 
sand and fifty dollars, in full of a lost draft drawn 
by G. W. Barbour, formerly Indian commissioner 
in California, on Riddick McKee, disbursing 
agent, in favor of Thomas W. Lane, for beeves 
furnished to the Government, which said draft 
was accepted by said Riddick McKee, and after- 
wards transferred and delivered to said Martin. 
Approvep, January 15, 1861.” 





Cuap. XII.—An Act for the Relief of Franklin 
Torrey. 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Repre- 

sentatives of the United States of America in Congress 

assembled, That the Secretary of the Treasury is 
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hereby authorized to cause five certificates of the 
joan of eighteen hundred and forty-eight, of one 
thousand dollars each, with coupons of semi- 
annual interest from the first of July, eighteen hun- 
dred and fifty-eight, attached thereto, to be issued 
to Franklin Torrey, or bearer, to replace that num- 
ber of similar certificates, the property of said 
Torrey, which were destroyed by the burning of 
the steamer Austria, in the year eighteen hun- 
dred and fifty-eight: Provided, ‘That before the 
issue of such new certificates said Torrey shall 
furnish to the acceptance of the First Comptroller 
of the Treasury such bond of indemnity as is 
usually required by the regulations of the Treas- 
ury Department for the issue of duplicate certifi- 
cates of inscribed stock. 
Approven, January 19, 1861. 





Cuap. XIII.—An Act for the Relief of Samuel 
R. Franklin 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Repre- 
sentatives of the United States of Americain Congress 
assembled, That pod sod accounting officers of 
the Treasury be, and they are hereby, authorized 
and instructed to allow to Lieutenant Samuel R. 
Franklin, United States Navy, in the settlement 
of his accounts, the difference between the pay 
he received as lieutenant, and the pay a purser 
would have received on board the United States 
sloop-of-war Falmouth, during the period in which 
he discharged the duties of purser on board said 
vessel: Provided, The same shall not exceed the 
sum of five hundred and ninety-eight dollars and 
sixty-three cents. 

ApproveD, January 23, 1861. 





Cuar. XIV.—An Act for the Relief of O. F. D. 
Fairbanks, Frederick Dodge, and the Pacific 
Mail Steamship Company. 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Repre- 
sentatives of the United States of imericain Congress 
assembled, That there be paid, out of any money 
in the Treasury not otherwise appropriated, to O. 
F. D. Fairbanks, the sum of two hundred and 
fifty dollars; to Frederick Dodge, Indian agent at 
Carson’s Valley, six hundred and fourteen dol- 
lars and thirty-eight cents; and to the Pacific Mail 
Steamship Company, four hundred and twelve 
dollars and fifty cents for transportation, cloth- 
ing, and board of the survivors of the Sublette 
Cut-off massacre in Utah Territory, on the twenty- 
seventh of July, anno Domini eighteen hundred 
and fifty-nine. 

Arproven, January 23, 1861 





Cuarp. XV.—An Act for the Relief of Major 
Benjamin Alvord, Paymaster United States 
Army. 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Repre- 
sentatives of the United States of America in Congress 
assembled, That the proper accounting officers of 
the Treasury Department be, and they are hereby, 
authorized and directed, in settling the accounts 
of Major Benjamin Alvord, Paymaster United 
States Army, to credit him in the sum of fourteen 
thousand dollars, that being the amount of public 
money for which he was accountable, lost by the 
pa wee of the steamship Northerner, on the 
fifth January, eighteen hundred and sixty, near 
Cape Mendocino, California, it having been for- 
warded to him at Fort Vancouver, Washington 
Territory, per said vessel, by the assistant quar- 
termaster at San Francisco. 

Approvep, January 23, 1861. 





Cuar. XVI.—An Act directing the Secretary of 
the Interior to liquidate the Accounts of Mitchell 
and Rammelsburg and Baker and Von Phul. 


“Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Repre- 
sentatives of the United States of Americain Congress 
assembled, That the Secretary of the Interior is 
ee and required to pay to Mitchell 
und Rammelsburg, their survivor or lawful as- 
signee, for furnishing the United States court- 


rooms in the city of Cincinnati, Ohio, the sum of 


five hundred and fifty-two dollars and seventeen 


cents, which amount, when paid, shall be in full of 


their claim against the Government. 
Sec. 2. And be it further enacted, That the Sec- 


retary of the Interior be, and he is hereby, author- 
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ized and directed in like manner to pay to Baker | Cnar. XXI.—An Act for the Relief of David ¥. 


and Von Phul, their survivor or assignee, the sum 
of one hundred and sixty-one dollars and twenty | 
cents, in full of their account against the Govern- 


ment for furniture for said court-room, and all 
other claims. 


Approven, January 23, 1861. 





Cuap. XVIT.—An Act for the Relief of the Chil- 
dren of the late-Captain E. A. Capron. 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Repre- 

sentatives of the United Slates of America in Congress 


assembled That the proper accounting officer of the | 
Treasury Department be, and he is hereby, di- 


rected to pay to the children of the late Captain 
E. A. Capron, out of any moneys not otherwise 
appropriated, the sum of thres 1undred dollars, 
the same being arrears due on a pension granted 
August twentieth, eighteen hundred and forty- 
seven. 

Approven, January 23, 1861. 





Cuap. XVIII.—An Act granting a Pension to 
Eliza Reeves. 
Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Repre- 


sentatives of the United States of America in Congress 
assembled, That the Secretary of the Interior be, 


and he is hereby, authorized and directed to place 


the name of Eliza Reeves on the invalid pension 
rolls of the United States, at the rate of nine dol- 
lars per month, to commence on the first day of 


January, eighteen hundred and sixty, and to con- 


tinue during her widowhood. 
Approven, January 26, 1861. 





Cuap. XIX.—An Act to authorize the institution 
of a suit against the United States to test the 
title to Lots numbers five and six in the Hos- 
pital Square in San Francisco. 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Repre- 


séntatives of the United States of America in Congress 


assembled, That J.G. Ames, S. W. Holladay, and 


James Blair, and their heirs, assigns, and legal 


representatives be, and they are hereby, author- 
ized to institute a suit against the United States, 
in the circuit court of the United States for the 
State of California, for the purpose of recovering 


from the United States, two lots of ground, num- 


bers five and six, in the square in the city of San 
Francisco on which a hospital has been erected 
by the United States; which lots are claimed to 
have been acquired by the said Ames, Holladay, 
and Blair, by deeds executed in their favor by the 
sheriff of the county of San Francisco on the 


twenty-third day of October, eighteen hundred | 


and fifty-one. The said suit to be commenced by 
citation served on the district attorney of the Uni- 
ted States for the northern district of California: 
Provided, That the United States shall have the 
right in any suit so brought to defend their claim 
to the title and possession of said property, or any 
part thereof, on any legal or equitable grounds. 
Sec. 2. And be it further enacted, That it shall 
be the duty of the said district attorney, under the 
direction and advice of the Attorney General of 
the United States, to defend any suit brought under 
the authority of the first section of this act, and to 


take all necessary measures at law or in equity for | 


the protection and defense of the title to said lots. 

Sec. 3. And be it further enacted, That either 
party may appeal or prosecute a writ of error to 
the Supreme Court of the United States from any 
final decision rendered by said circuit court in 
= suit instituted as aforesaid. 

ec. 4. And be it further enacted, That no suit 
shall be brought by virtue of the provisions of 
this act, unless the same be instituted within two 
years from the passage thereof. 

Sec. 5. And be it further enacted, That in the 
event ofa final judgment against the United States 
in any suit instituted as aforesaid, it shall be the 
duty of the proper accounting officers of the United 
States, who may be in charge and possession of 
said lots in behalf of the Government, to deliver 
up to theclaimants said lots, or such parts thereof 
as may, by said final judgment, be decreed to be- 
long to them; and the said circuit court is hereby 
authorized to issue the process necessary and 
proper for carrying out the provisions of this act. 

Approvep, January 26, 1861 


j 














| Whiting. 
| Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Repre- 
| sentatives of the United States of America in Congress 
| assembled, ‘That the Secretary of the Treasury 
cause to be paid to David V. Whiting, the sum 
of three thousand and forty dollars for his services 
| as translator for the territorial government of New 
Mexico, from the eighth day of March, anno 
| Domini eighteen hundred and fifty-one, to the 
twenty-first day of September, anno Domini 
| eighteen hundred and fifty-two; and that said 
sum be paid out of any moneys remaining un- 
expended of the sums appropriated by Congress 
for the incidental expenses of the Legislative As- 
sembly of said Territory; and should there be no 
surplus remaining of such moneys, then the same 
| to be paid out of any moneys in the United States 
| Treasury not otherwise appropriated, 
Approvep, January 29, 1861. 








Cuarp. XXII.—An Act for the Relief of Robert 
A. Matthews. 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Repre- 
sentatives of the United States of America in Congress 
assembled, That the Commissioner of the General 
Land Office be, and he is hereby, authorized and 
directed to pay to Robert A. Matthews, attorney 
of Charles W. Tosh, the amount of the price re- 
ceived from said Tosh for one hundred and fifty- 
five and sixty-two one hundredth acres of land, 
entered by him at the land office, at Sioux City, 
in the State of lowa, on the second October, eigh- 
teen hundred and fifty-six, as per register’s cer- 
tificate and receiver’s receipt, both numbered four 
hundred and fifty-five, the said entry having since 
been canceled as embracing land within the limits 
of the railroad grants made by Congress by act 
approved fifteenth May, eighteen hundred and 
aay fine 


PPROVED, January 29, 1861. 





Cuar. XXIII.—An Act authorizing the Secre- 
tary of the Interior to issue a Land Warrant to 
Daniel Davis. 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Repre- 
sentatives of the United States of America in Congress 
assembled, That the Secretary of the Interior be, 
and he is hereby, authorized and directed to issue 
a land warrant for one hundred and sixty acres 
to Daniel Davis, for his services as a teamster in 
Wayne’s war, in seventeen hundred and ninety- 
five. 


Approvep, January 29, 1861. 





Cuar. XXIV.—An Act for the Relief of Samp- 
son Stanfill. 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Repre- 
sentatives of the United States of Americain Congress 
assembled, That Sampson Stanfill shali be, and 
hereby is, released and discharged from all claim 
and demand of the United States to the balance 
of money now remaining due upon a certain judg- 
ment recovered against the said Sampson Stanfill 
in favor of the United States before the circuit 
court of the United States of Tennessee, holden 
at Knoxville, which said judgment was recovered 
on a recognizance entered into by the said Samp- 
son Stanfill as a surety for one Lewis G. Stanfill. 

Approvep, January 31, 1861. 








Cuar. XXV.—An Act to authorize the exten- 
sion and use of a branch of the Alexandria, 
Loudoun, and Hampshire Railroad within the 
City of Georgetown, 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Repre- 
sentatives of the United States of America in Congress 
assembled, That the Alexandria, Loudoun, and 
Hampshire Railroad Company be, and they are 
hereby, authorized and empowered to extend a 
branch of their railroad into and within the city 
of Georgetown, in the District of Columbia, and 
that said company shall have and exercise the 
same rights and powers, and be subject to the same 
regulations and restrictions, in regard to the con- 
struction and use of such extension, as are or may 
be granted and prescribed by the charter of said 
company in regard to the main stem of said road, 
or by the laws of Virginia in relation ta railroads 

| within that State. 
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Sec. 2. And be it further enacted, That the cor- | 


porate authorities ot the city of Georgetown shall 


have power to regulate the manner and speed of | 
running the cars of said company within the limits || 


| Cuap. XXXII.—An Act for the Relief of Moses 


of said city. 
Sec. 3. .&nd be it further enacted, That the said 


company shall have power to constructand oper- | 


their said extension upon such streets and | 


public 


consent of the corporate authorities of said city. 

Sec. 4. And be it further enacted, That the cir- 
cuit court of the District of Columbia, and the sev- 
eral officers thereof, shall have and exercise all the 
powers and duties in relation to the condemnation 
aud acquisition of land or oere Propenty by the 
said company for the purposes of such extension 
of their'vranch as are or may be possessed and 
exercised by the courts of Virginia and their of- 
ficers in regard to the same; and the same pro- 
ecedings shall be had therein as are or may be pre- 
scrited or authorized by the laws of Virginia in 
such cases, 


Aprrrovenp, February 5, 1861. 





Cuar. XXVI.—An Act granting an increase of 
Pension to William G. Bernard, late a Soldier 
i the United States Army. 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Repre- 
sentatives of the United States of America in Congress 
assembled, ‘That the Secretary of the Interior be, 
and he is hereby, authorized and directed to place 
the name of William G. Bernard, of the State of 
New York, on the roll of invalid pensions, at the 
rate of twenty-five dollars per month, commenc- 
ing on the eleventh day of June, anno Domini 
eighteen hundred and fifty-nine, in lieu of the 
pension he now receives. 

Appnroven, February 5, 1861. 





Cuarp. XXVII.—An Act for the Benefit of Ga- |! 


briel J. Johnston. 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Repre- 
sentatives of the United States of America im Congress 
assembled, That the entry made by Gabriel J. 
Johnston, of Jefferson county, Missouri, on the 
second day of November, eighteen hundred and 
twenty-nine, of the northeast quarter of section 
number cleven, in township number forty-one 


north, of range number four east, in the district |) 


of lands subject to sale at Saint Louis, Missouri, 
be, and the same is hereby, confirmed and de- 
clared valid, notwithstanding said tract of land 


was at the time of entry reserved from sale as min- | 
i} 


eral lands. And the Commissioner of the Gen- 
eral Land Office is hereby authorized and required 
to issue to said Gabriel J. Johnston a patent for 
said tract, as in ordinary cases of the entry of pub- 
lic intids subject to sale at private entry. 

Sec. 2. .Ind be it further enacted, That this act 


shall not be construed to interfere with any exist- | 
ing rights of third persons, but shall only operate | 
as a reliinquishment of the title of the United | 


States. 
Arrnoven, February 5, 1861. 





Crap. XX VITE.—An Act for the Relief of F. M. |) 


Beauchamp and Betsy D. Townsend. 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Repre- 
sentatives of the United States of America in Congress 
assembled, That F. M. Beauchamp and Betsy D. 
‘Townsend be, and they are hereby, released from 
the payment of the sum of four thousand:dollars, 
and all interest thereon, being the principal of a 
replevin bond exeeuted by said Beauchamp, as 
principal, and said Townsend, his security, on 


ways in said city as may be deemed most | 
expedient by the said company, and with the | 











the twenty-first day of November, eighteen hun- | 
dred and sixty, payable to the United States of || 


America; and the same is not to be collected by 
any officer of the United States. 
Aprnoven, February 5, 1861. 


Cuar. XXX1L—An Act for the Relief of Mary 
K. Guthrie, widow of Presley N. Guthrie. 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Repre- 
sentatives of the United States of America in Congress 
assembled, That the Secretary of the Interior be, 





and he is hereby, directed to_place the name of | 


Mary K. Guthrie, widow of Presley N. Guthrie, 
on the pension roll, at the rate of thirt dollars 
per month, from the twenty-ninth day of Decem- 
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| assembled, That Charles J. White, a 
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| February 20, 





ee ————— 


Laws of the United States. 


during widowhood, 
Approven, February 8, 1861. 





Meeker. 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Repre- 
sentatives of the United States of Imericain Congress 
assembled, ‘That the Secretary of the Treasury be 
instructed to ascertain, as in the case of John P. 


| B. and Henry Gratiot, what amount, if any, of 


rent was exacted by the United States agents of 
lead mines from Moses Meeker for lead mined 
and smelted upon the lands of the Ottawa, Potta- 
watomie, Chippewa, Winnebago, or other tribes 
of Indians, prior to the purchase thereof by the 
United States, and pay such amount as may be 
legally proved to have been actually paid by the 
said Moses Meeker to such agents of the United 
States, to Moses Meeker, or his legal represent- 
atives, out of any money in the Treasury not 
otherwise appropriated. 
Aprroven, February 8, 1861. 





| Cuap. XXXIV.—An Act for the Relief of Aaron 


H. Palmer. 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Repre- 
sentatives of the United States of America in Congress 
assembled, ‘That there be paid to Aaron H. Pal- 
mer, out of any —— in the Treasury not oth- 
erwise appropriated, the sum of three thousand 
dollars, in full compensation for his labor and 
research in collecting information, and preparing 
the same for the use of the Government, relative 
to the Oriental nations, and particularly Japan. 

Approven, February 13, 1861. 





Cuap. XXXV.—An Act granting a Pension to 
Gregory Patti. 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Repre- 

sentatives of the United States of America in Congress 

assembled, That the Secretary of the Interior be, 


| and he is hereby, authorized and directed to place 
| the name of Gregory Patti on the list of invalid 


pensions, at the rate of seven dollars and fifiy 
cents per month, and pay him a pension at that 
rate, from the first day of January, eighteen hun- 
dred and sixty, and continue during his natural 
life. 

Approvep, February 13, 1861 





Cuar. XXXVI.—An Act for the Relief of the 
Parish of Saint Matthew's Church, of the City 
of Washington. 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Repre- 
sensatives of the United States of America in Congress 


of Saint Matthew’s Church, in the City of Wash- 
ington, District of Columbia, be, and he is here- 
by, authorized and empowered to sell certain lots 
of grownd deeded to the priest of said parish by 
the late William Easby, Commissioner of Public 
Buildings and Grounds, and known in the plat 
of said Washington city as lots numbered five, 
six, seven, eight, nine, ten, eleven, twelve, thir- 
tecn, and fourteen, in square numbered two hun- 
dred and thirty-six; the proceeds of such sale to be 
applied to the uses and benefit of the said parish. 
Approven, February 16, 1861. 





Cuap. XXXIX.—An Act for the Relief of John 
Peebles. 

Be in enacted by the Senate and House of Repre- 
sentatives of the United States of Americain Congress 
assembled, That the Secretary of the Treasury be, 
and he hereby is, directed, out of any money in 
the Treasury not otherwise appropriated, to pay 
to John Peebles the sum of twenty-five dollars, 
in full for his services as surveyor, performed 
under the direction of John Cuthbert, timber agent 
for the southern district of Alabama, 

Approvep, February 18, 1861. 


Cuar. XL.—An Act for the Relief of Townsend 


Harris or his Heirs or legal Representatives. 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Repre- 
sentatives of the United States of America in Congress 
assembled, ‘That there be allowed to Townsend 
Harris, out of any money in the Treasury not 
otherwise appropriated, for his services and ex- 
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penses in negotiating a treaty of commerce be. 
tween the kingdom of Siam and the United States 
the sum of ten thousand dollars; the said sum 
to be paid to the said Townsend Harris, or to 
any attorney of said Harris under any power of 
attorney executed by him, whether before or after 
the passage of this act, or to the heirs or legal 
representatives of the said Harris, 
Aprproven, February 18, 1861. 





Cuar, XLI.—An Act for the Relief of William 
Cowing. 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Repre- 
seniatives of the United States of “America in Congress 
assembled, That the Secretary of the Treasury be 
and he is hereby, directed to pay to William 
Cowing one hundred and twenty-six dollars, out 
of any money in the Treasury not otherwise ap- 
propriated, in full for additional allowance as 
clerk, under the provisions of the second section 
of the ** Act making appropriations for the ciyi] 
and diplomatic expenses of the Government,” 
approved August thirty-one, eighteen hundred 
and fifty-two. 

Abprovep, February 18, 1861. 





Cuar. XLITI.—An Ag for the Relief of Randall 
egg. 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Repre- 
sentatives of the United States of America in Congress 
assembled, That the Secretary of the Treasury be, 
and he is hereby, required to pay to Randall 
Pegg, out of any money in the Treasury not oth- 
erwise appropriated, one hundred and ninety-nine 
dollars and Sarai htcents, being the difference 
between the pay allowed him as a watchman on 
the construction of the Patent Office extension 
and that allowed to other watchmen. 

Approven, February 19, 1861. 





Cuar. XLVI.—An Act for the Relief of Laura 
C. Humber, widow of Charles H. Humber. 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Repre- 
sentatives of the United States of America in Congress 
assembled, That the Secretary of the Interior is 
hereby authorized and directed to place the name 
of Laura C. Humber, widow of Charles Humber, 
late captain in the seventh regimentof the United 
States infantry, upon the pension roll, and to pay 
her at the rate of twenty dollars per month, to 
continue for life or widowhood. 

Aprrovep, February 20, 1861. 


Cuarp XLVII.—An Act for the Relief of James 
Smith. 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Repre- 
sentatives of the United States of America in Congress 
assembled, ‘That the Secretary of the Interior be, 
and he is hereby, authorized and required to place 
the name of James Smith, now of thecity of Wash- 
ington, late a soldier in the war with Mexico, 
and on the frontiers of Texas, on the invalid pen- 
sion roll, at the rate of eight dollars a month, to 
commence on the fourth day of March, eighteen 
hundred and fifty-eight, and to continue during 
his lifetime. 

Approvep, February 20, 1861. 


Cuar. XLVIII.—An Act for the Relief of Annie 
D. Reeves. 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Repre- 
sentatives of the United States of America in Congress 
assembled, That the Secretary of the Interior be, 
and he is hereby, authorized and required to place 
the name of Annie D. Reeves, widow of J. S. 
K. Reeves, late captain in the first regiment artil- 
lery, United States Army, on the pension roll, at 
the rate of half pay proper, commencing on the 
first day of January, eighteen hundred and sixty, 
and to continue during life. 


Approved, February.20, 1861. 


Cuap. L.—An Act for the Relief of Samuel S. 
Green. 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Repre- 
sentatives of the United States of America in Congress 
assembled, ‘Tiiat the fines imposed by the Post 
Office Department on Samuel S. Green, of New 
Orleans, while carrying. the mail on route num- 
ber three thousand five hundred and three, from 
New Orleans and other ports on the Gulf of Mex- 
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ico, to Key West and back, when he failed to 
depart from or arrive at any port named in his 
contract with the mails at precisely ‘* schedule 
time,’’ be, and the same are hereby, remitted; and 
that the accounting officers of the Treasury be, 
and they are hereby, directed to settle his account, 
and allow the amount of said fines and the bal- 
ance due him on his contract; and that the same 
be paid out of any money in the Treasury not 
otherwise appropriated. 

Approved, February 23, 1861. 














Cuar. LI.—An Act for the Reliefof James Floyd. 


Be it enacted. by the Senate and House of Repre- 
sentatives of the United States of Americain Congress 
assembled, That the Secretary of the Interior be, 
and he is hereby, authorized and directed to place 
the name of James Floyd on the invalid pension 
rolls of the United States, at the rate of eight dol- 
lars per month, said pension to commence on the 
twenty-cighth day of January, eighteen hundred 
and fifty-eight, and to continue during his natural 
life. 

Approvep, February 23, 1861. 


Cuar. LI1.—An Act for the Relief of Mary Wal- 
bach, widow of the late Brevet Brigadier Gen- 
eral John De B. Walbach, of the United States 
Army. 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Repre- 
sentatives of the United States of America in Congress 
assembled, That the Secretary of the Interior be 
directed to place the name of Mary Walbach, 
widow of the late Brevet Brigadier General John 
De B. Wallach, on the pension roll, at the rate 
of fifty dollars per month, commencing on the 
tenth day of June, eighteen hundred and fifty- 
seven, for and during her natural life 

Approven, February 23, 1861. 


Cuap.LIII.—An Act for the Relief of Azel Spald- 


ing. 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Repre- 
sentatives of the United States of America in Congress 
assembled, That the Secretary of the Treasury be, 
and he is hereby, directed to pay to Azel Spald- 
ing, out of any money in the Treasury not oth- 
erwise appropriated, two hundred and twenty-six 
dollars and sixty-nine cents, being two per centum 
on moneys disbursed by him as pension agent in 
the year eighteen hundred and forty-one. 

Arprovep, February 23, 1861. 


Cuar. LIV.—An Act for the Relief of Captain 
Alexander V. Frazer. 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Repre- 
sentatives of the United States of America in Congress 
assembled, That the Secretary of the Treasury be, 
and he is hereby, authorized and directed, out of 
any money in the Treasury not otherwise appro- 
priated, to allow and pay to Alexander V. Frazer 
the sum of three thousand nine hundred and 
twenty dollars, being an allowance of thirty-five 
cents a ration upon eleven thousand two hundred 
rations furnished by him to the Government for 
the crew of the United States revenue cutter Law- 
rence in the year eighteen hundred and forty- 
nine. 

Arprovep, February 23, 1861. 


Cuar. LV.—An Act for the Relief of Samuel 
Perry. 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Repre- 
sentatives of the United States of America in Congress 
assembled, ‘That the Secretary of the Treasury be, 
and he is hereby, directed to pay to Samuel Perry 
out of any money in the Treasury not otherwise 
appropriated, the sum of six hundred and thirty- 
eight dollars and ninety-eight cents, it being the 
amount which was improperly deducted from his 
freight for the transportation of Indian supplies 
in the year eighteen undred and thirty seven, a 
ps of which were lost by the sinking of a flat- 

vat, 


Approvep, February 23, 1861. 


Cuar. LXI1.—An Act for the Relief of Thomas 
Chittenden. 


the Senate and House of Repre- 

















Be it enacted 


sentatives of the United States of America in Congress 
assembled, That the Secretary of the Interior be, 
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and he is hereby, required to place the name of || Cuar. LXXXIX.—An Act for the Relief of 


Thomas Chittenden, of the State of Wisconsin, on 
the roll of invalid pensioners, at the rate of eight | 
dollars per month; said pension to commence on | 
the first day of January, one thousand eight hun- | 
dred and fifty-eight, and to continue during his | 
natural life. 

Approvep, February 28, 1861. 





Crap. LXIII.—An Act for the Relief of Messrs. 
Coale & Barr. 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Repre- 
sentatives of the United States of America in Congress 
assembled, That the Secretary of the ‘Treasury 
be, and he is hereby, directed to pay to Messts. 
Coale & Barr the sum of two hundred and four 
dolfrs, out of any money in the Treasury not 
otherwise appropriated, in full payment for pub- 
lishing the laws of the second session of the Thirty- 
second Congress in the Abingdon Virginian. 

Approvep, March 1, 1861. 


Cuap. LXIV.—An Actfor the Relief of Augustus | 
H. Evans. 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Repre- 
sentatives of the United States of America in Congress 
assembled, That the Secretary of the Treasury be, 
and he hereby is, directed, out of any money in 
the Treasury not otherwise appropriated, to pay | 
to Augustus H. Evans, the sum of eight hundred | 
dollars in full for his services as clerk, in the State | 
of Missouri, during the years eighteen hundred | 
and thirty-five and eighteen hundred and thirty- | 
six. 

Approvep, March 1, 1861. 








Cuar. LXV.—An Act granting a Pension to 
Prentis Champlain. 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Repre- | 
sentatives of the United States of America in Congress | 
assembled, That the Seerctary of the Interior be, | 
and he is hereby, authorized and instructed to 
place the name of Prentis Champlain on the in- | 
valid pension rolls of the United States, at the rate || 
of eight doliars per month, to commence on the | 
twenty-third day of March, eighteen hundred and 
sixty, and to continue during his natural life. 
Approvep, March 1, 1861. 
| 
| 





Cap. LXVI.—An Act to confirm a certain | 
Private Land Claim in the Territory of New | 
Mexico. 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Repre- | 
sentatives of the United States of Americain Congress 
assembled, That the private land claim in the Ter- 
ritory of New Mexico, as recommended for con- 
firmation by the surveyor general of that Terri- 
tory, and in his report to the Commissioner of the 
General Land Office, of November twenty-fourth, 
eighteen hundred and sixty, designated as num- 
ber forty-three, be, and the same 1s hereby, con- 
firmed: Provided, That the foregoing confirmation 
shall only be construed as quit claim or relinquish- 
ment, on the part of the United States, and shall 
not affect the adverse rights of any other person 


ppRoveD, March 1, 1861. 








bury M. Watkins, of Montgomery County, 
Maryland. 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Repre- 
sentatives of the United States of America in Congress | 
assembled, ‘That the Commissioner of the General | 
Land Office be, and he is hereby, authorized and 
required to cancel the patent issued in the name | 
of Thomas Stewart for the northeast quarter of | 
section twenty-five, in township eight, of range || 
nineteen, in the district of lands subject to sale at | 
Fort Leavenworth, Kansas, bearing date the first | 
day of October, A. D. eighteen hundred and fifty- || 
eight, and numbered one hundred and winety-cigtt} | 
and that said Commissioner be, and he is hereby, || 
authorized and directed to issue a patent for the | 
said northeast quarter of section twenty-five, in || 
township eight, of rage nineteen, to Greenbury | 
M. Watkins, of Montgomery county, Maryland, 
as the assignee of the said Stewart. 

Arprovep, March 1, 1861. 


Cuar. LXVII.—An Act for the Relief of Green- | 
| 








| 
or persons whomsoever. 





Richard Chenery. 


Be it enacted by the Senate and Howse of Repre- 
sentatives of the United States of America in Congress 
assembled, ‘That the Commissioner of Customs be, 
and he is hereby, directed to settle the account of 
Richard Chenery, assignee of Horace P. Russ, 
for the construction by the latter of the granite 
paving on Battery street, in front of the United 


tates custom-house, at San Francisco,and to pay - 


him such sum as may be shown to be legally and 
equitably due out of any moneys in the Treasury 
not otherwise appropriated: Provided, The said 
sum shall not exceed three thousand eight hun- 
dred and ninety dollars. 

Aprrovep, March 2, 1861. 


> 





Cuap. XC.—An Act for the Relief of William 
Sutton. 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Repre- 
sentatives of the United States of America in Congress 
assembled, That the Secretary of the Interior be, 
and he is hereby, authorized and directed to piace 
the name of William Sutton on the roll of invalid 
pensioners, and cause him to be paid the sum of 
six dollars per month, to commence from and 
after the fifth day of February, eighteen hundred 
and fifty-eight, and to continue during the period 
of his natural life. 

Approvep, March 2, 1861. 





Cuar. XCI.—An Act granting a Pension to Jane 
Yates. 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Repre- 
sentatives of the United States of America in Congress 
assembled, That the Secretary of the Interior be, 
and he is hereby, authorized and directed to place 
the name of Jane Yates on the invalid pension 
rolls of the United States, at the rate of four dol- 
lars per month; said pension to commence on the 
first day of January, eighteen hundred and sixty, 
and to continue during her widowhood. 

Approvep, March 2, 1861. 





Cuap. XCII.—An Act granting an Invalid Pen- 
sion to Charles Appleton. 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Repre- 

sentatives of the United States of Americain Congress 


|| assembled, That the Secretary of the Interior be, 


and he is hereby, authorized and directed to place 
the name of Charles Appleton on the invalid pen- 
sion rolls of the United States, at the rate of eight 
dollars per month, to commence on the first day 
of January, eighteen hundred and sixty, and to 
continue during his lifetime. 

Approvep, March 2, 1861. 





Cuap. XCIII.—An Act for the Relief of John Y, 


Sewell. 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Repre- 
sentatives of the United States of /Imerica in Congress 
assembled, That John Y. Sewell, for services in 
the restoration of the United States mail lost from 
the stéamer Southerner on the coast of Washing- 
ton Territory, and for expenses incurred in o 
taining the same from the Indians who had it in 
their possession, be, and he is hereby, allowed 
the sum of one thousand dollars, in full for his 
claim therefor, to be paid out of any money in the 
Treasury not otherwise appropriated. 

Approvep, March 2, 1861. 





Cuarp. XCIV.—An Act for the Relief of Mrs. 
Mary Ann Henry. 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Repre» 
sentatives of the United States of America in Congress 
assembled, That the Commissioner of Pensions be, 
and he is hereby, authorized and required to place 
the name of Mrs. Mary Ann Henry, of Pennsyl- 
vania, widow of the late Captain Henry Henry, 
of the United States Navy, on the naval pension 
roll, at the rate of twenty dollars per month, to 
commence from the first January, eighteen hun- 
dred and fifty-eight, the date of her application, 
and to continue aonae her life, unless she shall 
again marry, in which case the pension shall cease 
from the date of said marriage. 

Approvep, March 2, 1861. 
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Visser and Jose Villarubia, of New Orleans. 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Repre- 
sentatives of the United States of America in Congress 
assembled, ‘That Simon de Visser and Jose Villa- 
rubia, jr., merchants of New Orleans, be, and 
they are hereby, released from the payment of all 
claims, penalties, and forfeitures which may le- 
gally exist against them, in favor of the United 
States, arising out of frauds committed in the 
custom-house of New Orleans by one Charles 
Meteye, they having been judicially declared to 
be entirely innocent of said frauds; and especially | 
{that} they be released from the penalties and for- | 
feitures claimed by reason of said frauds in two | 
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suits now pending in the district court of the Uni- | 
ted States for the eastern districtof Louisiana, in | 
which the United States are plaintiffs, and said | 
de Visser and Villarubia are defendants: Provided, | 
That the said defendants shall pay all costs in- 
curred in said suits, and that the rights of the 
United States against said Charles Meteye be, 
and they are hereby, expressly reserved: nd 
provided further, ‘That the intent and meaning of || 
this act shall in no case be construed intoa release | 
of the said Simon de Visser and Jose Villarubia 
of or from any duties justly chargeable upon the 
goods and merchandise entered in their behalf by 
the said Charles Meteye, in the absence of any | 
fraud attempted or committed in their entry by 
the said Meteye. 
Approvep, March 2, 1861. 











| 
Cuarp. XCVI.—An Act for the Relief of John H. | 
Wheeler. 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Repre- 
sentatives of the United States of Americain Congress 
assembled, That the Secretary of the Treasury be, 
and he is hereby, directed, out of any money in 
the Treasury not otherwise appropriated, to pay 
to John H. Wheeler, late minister resident of the 
United States at Nicaragua, the sum of five thou- 
sand seven hundred and fifteen dollars and twenty 
cents, in full for losses by exchange, for property 
destroyed at Granada, expenses incurred in taking | 
testimony at San Juan del Norte, and for relief | 
extended to distressed American citizens crossing | 
the Isthmus during the interval between October, | 
eighteen hundred and fifty-four, and October, eigh- | 
teen hundred and fifty-six. 

Approvep, March 2, 1861. 








Cuar. XCVII.—An Act for the Relief of Kath- 
erine K. Russell. 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Repre- 
sentatives of the United States of America in Congress 
assembled, That the name of Katherine Kirby | 
Russell be, and the same is hereby, placed upon | 





the pension list of the United States of America. | 

Sec. 2. And be it further enacted, That the Sec- | 
retary of the Interior be, and he is swan yrs 
rected to pay to said Katherine K. Russell the 
sum of twenty-five dollars per month, and this | 
sum to commence and to be computed from and | 
after the first day of January, eighteen hundred 
and fifty-five, and the same to continue during her 
widowhood. 

Aprproven, March 2, 1861. 





Combs and Robert H. Crittenden, Sureties of | 
the late A. J. Mitchell, Purser in the United 
States Navy. 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Repre- | 
sentatives of the United States of America in Congress | 
assembled, ‘That Leslic Combs and Robert H. Crit- 
tenden be, and they are hereby, relieved from all 
liability as sureties of the late Purser A. J. Mitch- | 
ell, United States Navy, on account of any bal- | 
ance found due to the United States from said | 
Mitchell, upon the settlement of his accounts as | 
purser of the United States steamer Michigan, | 
and that any judgment based upon such liabilities | 





Cuar. XCVIII.—An Act for the Relief of Leslie 


be, and the same is hereby, released. 
Approvep, March 2, 1861. 





Cuar. XCIX.—An Act for the Relief of Eliza B. 
Mills, widow of Robert Millis. 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Repre- 
sentatives of the United States of America in Congress | 
assembled, That there be paid, out of any money 
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in the Treasury not otherwise appropriated, to 
Eliza B. Mills, widow of Robert Mills, the sum | 


of five hundred dollars, in payment for services of 
the said Robert Mills as architect in preparing 
and furnishing plans and estimates for a marine 
hospital at New Orleans, and a public printing 
office in the city of Washington. 

Approvep, March 2, 1861. 





Cuar.C.—An Act for the Relief of Henry Rice. 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Repre- 
sentatives of the United States of America in Congress 
assembled, That the Secretary of the Treasury be, 
and he is hereby, directed to pay, out of any 


|| money in the Treasury not otherwise appropri- 


ated, to Henry Rice, the sum of ten thousand five 
hundred and thirty-nine dollars and eighty-erght 
cents, being a repayment to him of that sum paid 
by him into the Treasury as and for duties upon 
goods imported into Castine, while in possession 
of the British forces; the same not being by law 


'| subject tothe payment of duty, under the decision 


of the Supreme Court of the United States. 
Approvep, March 2, 1861. 





Cuap. CI.—An Act granting a Pension to Eliza 
M. Plympton. 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Repre- | 


sentatives of the United States of America in Congress 
assembled, That the Secretary of the Interior be 
directed to place the name of Eliza M. Plympton, 
widow of the late Colonel Joseph Plympton, of 
the United States Army, on the pension roll, at 
the rate of thirty dollars a month, from the fifth 


| day of June, one thousand eight hundred and 


sixty, for and during her natural life. 
Approvep, March 2, 1861. 





Cuap. CII.—An Act to enable the Trustees of 
the Bluemont College opeeaee a certain Quar- 
ter Section of Land, and for other purposes. 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Repre- 


sentatives of the United States of «Imerica in Congress | 
assembled, That the following persons, Isaac | 
Goodnow, S. D. Houston, Washington Marlatt, | 


Charles E. Blood, Joseph Dennison, William H. 
McCollom, John Paulson, John Pipher, and John 


Kimball, trustees of the Bluemont College Asso- | 
, > 


ciation, be, and they are hereby, empowered to 
enter at the proper land office the following de- 


|| scribed quarter section of land, to wit: 
The southwest quarter of section twelve, (12,) | 


township ten south, of range seven east, in the 


district of lands subject to sale at Junction City, | 


in Kansas Territory, for the use and benefit of 


| the said college association; the said property to | 
| be held exclusively for the benefit of the said col- | 


lege, and to be regulated or disposed of under 

such rules and regulations as the Legislature of 

the Territory or State may prescribe. 
Approvep, March 2, 1861. 





Cuap. CIII.—An Act for the Relief of Taylor 
Dudley, of Minnesota. 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Repre- 
sentatives of the United States of America in Congress 


| assembled, That the Secretary of the Treasury be, 


and he hereby is, authorized and directed to pay 
to Taylor Dudley, of Benton county, Minnesota, 
the sum of chres hundred and seventy dollars, out 
of any moneys in the Treasury not otherwise 
appropriated, the same being due the said Dud- 
ley for services as clerk of the United States dis- 
trict court for the second and third judicial dis- 
tricts of the late Territory of Minnesota. 
Approvep, March 2, 1861 





Crap, CIV.—An Act for the confirmation of the 
title to the Saline Lands in Jackson County, 
State of Illinois, to D. H. Brush and others 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Repre- 
sentatives of the United States of America in Congress 
assembied, That the title to all the lands sold as 
saline lands in Jackson county, State of Illinois, 
as follows, to D. H. Brush and others, namely: 
To D. H. Brush, the northwest, northeast, and 
southwest quarters of the southwest quarter of 
section eight, township nine, of range two; south- 
west and southeast quarters of the northeast 


quarter, northwest and northeast quarters of tl 
southeast quarter, southeast quarter of t} : 
west quarter, and southwest and southe 
|| ters of the southeast quarter of section o 
|| ship nine, of range three: to Edward 
| the northeast, southeast, northwest, and south 
west quarters of the southeast quarter of section 
seven, township nine, of range two; northwes, 
southwest, and northeast quarters of the north, 
west quarter of section one, township nine, of 
range three: to Joseph Sorrels, the northwest 
and northeast quarters of the southwest quarter 
of section seven, township nine, of range two: 
to Daniel Worthern, the southwest quarter of 
the southwest quarter of section séven, townshj 
nine, of range two; northeast quarter of the north- 
west quarter, and northwest quarter of the north- 
east quarter of section one, township” nine, of 
range three: to William Qualls, the southeast 
quarter of the southwest quarter of section eicht 
township nine, of range two: to William Wool. 
sey, the southeast quarter of the southeast quar- 
ter of section seven, township nine, of range two: 
to Richard Worthen, the west half of the north. 
west quarter of the southwest quarter of section 
one, township nine, of range three: to George 
Elmore, the northwest and northeast quarters of 
the northwest quarter, and southeast quarter of 
the southwest quarter of section thirty-five, town- 
ship eight, of range three: to Alexander Morris, 
the southwest and southeast quarters of the north- 
|| east quarter of section thirty-five, township eight, 
of range three: to Doctor Logan, the northwest 
quarter of the northwest quarter of section thirty- 
one, township eight, of range two: to John G. 
Sparks, the northwest and northeast quarters of 
the southeast quarter of section thirty-one, town- 
ship eight, of range two: to Stephen Holliday, 
the southwest quarter of tlhe southeast quarter of 
the southeast quarter of section thirty-one, town- 
ship eight, of range two: to Isaac Morgan, the 
southwest quarter of the northwest quarter of sec- 
tion thirty-five, township eight, of range three: 
to A. Crow, the northeast quarter of the north- 
east quarter of section one, township nine, of 
range three: to William Woolsey, the northeast 
quarter of the northwest quarter, and the north- 
west quarter of the northeast quarter of section 
thirty-one, township eight, of range two: to T. 
M. Logan, the northeast and southwest quarters 
of the northeast quarter of section thirty-one, 
township eight, of range two: to Edward Hol- 
|| den, the southwest quarter of the northwest quar- 
ter, and the northwest and northeast quarters of 
the southwest quarter of section thirty-one, town- 
ship eight, of range two: to John Logan, the 
southwest and southeast quarters of the southwest 
quarter of section thirty-one, township eight, of 
range two: to Cyrus Thomas, the northeast quar- 
ter of the northwest quarter of section thirty- 
one, township eight, of range two: to Edward 
Holden, the cadet quarter of the northwest 
quarter, and the northeastand northwest quar- 
ters of the southwest quarter of section thirty- 
one, township eight, of range two: to Hall Neil- 
son, the southwest quarter, and east half of the 
northwest quarter of the southwest quarter of 
section one, township nine, of range three: to 
Richard Worthen, the southwest quarter of the 
northvast quarter of section thirty-five, township 
eight, of range three: and to John Sorrels, the 
northeast quarter of the northeast quarter of sec- 
tion thirty-five, township eight, of range three, be, 
and the same is hereby, confirmed to the several 
purchasers herein mentioned, (from the county 
of Jackson, and State of Illinois,) and be as valid 
as if originally purchased from the United States 
of America. 


Aprrovep, March 2, 1861. 
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Cuap. CV.—An Act for the Relief of Thomas G. 
Corbin. 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Repre- 
sentatives of the United States of Americain Congress 
assembled, That the proper accounting officers of 
the Treasury pay to Lieutenant Thomas G. Cor- 
bin, United States Navy, the sum of two hundred 
and ninety-three dollars and fifteen cents, out of 
any money in the Treasury not otherwise appro- 


P Appnovep, March 2, 1861. 
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Laws of theWnited States. 





Carr. CVI.—An Act for the Relicf of Daniel B. | 
Hibbard. 
Re it enacted by the Senate and House of Repre- | 
sentatives of the United States of Americain Congress 
assembled, That the Postmaster General of the 
United States be, and he is hereby, authorized 
and directed to pay, out of any moneys in the 
Treasury not otherwise appropriated, to Daniel 
B. Hibbard, the sum of eight hundred and thirty | 
dollars, in full compensation for his services in || 
transporting the United States mail between the | 
villages of St. Johns and Lyons, in the State of || 
Michigan, under his agreement with the deputy | 
postmaster at said St. Johns. 
Approvep, March 2, 1861 





Cuap. CVII.—An Act for the Relief of Lewis | 
Warrington, Paymaster United States Navy. | 
Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Repre- || 

sentatives of the United States of Americain Congress 

assembled, That the proper accounting officers. of 

the Treasury be, and they are hereby, author- 

ized and directed, in the settlement of the accounts | 
of Lewis Warrington, as paymaster of the Pensa- || 
cola navy yard, where the proper vouchers can- 
not be produced, to receive and allow statements 
verified by his oath, of expenditures or losses in- | 
curred in consequence of the forcible seizure and | 
detention of the papers and property of the Gov- || 
ernment at said yard by the military of the State 
of Florida: Provided, That the Secretary of the | 

Navy shall be satisfied that said Warrington’s || 

vouchers are improperly withheld from him. 
Approvep, March 2, 1861. | 





Cuap. CVIIL.—An Act for the Relief of Com- | 
mander Thomas J. Page, United States Navy. || 
| 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Repre- 1 
sentatives of the United States of Americain Congress || 
assembled, That the proper accounting officers of || 
the Treasury be authorized and directed to allow || 
to Commander Thomas J. Page, of the United || 
States Navy, in the adjustment of his accountsas || 
purserof the United States steamer Water Witch, || 
credit for certain suspended items of said accounts, 
not to exceed the sum of three hundred and fifty- | 
four dollars and forty-six cents. 

Approvep, March 2, 1861. 


Cuar. CIX.—An Act for the Relief of Hockaday 
and Ligget. . l| 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Repre- 
sentatives of the United States of Americain Congress | 
assembled, ‘That the sum of forty thousand dollars || 
be allowed to Hockaday and Ligget, in full pay- | 
ment for damages sustained by them in reduction | 
of pay for carrying the mails on route number | 
eight thousand nine hundred and eleven, and that 
said amount be paid to William Ligget for and | 
on account of Hockaday and Ligget, and for their | 
benefit, out of any moneys in the Treasury of the |) 
United States not otherwise appropriated. 

[Signed] WM. PENNINGTON, 
Speaker of the House of Representatives. 


| 
[Signed] JOHN C. BRECKINRIDGE, | 
Vice President of the United States 
| 


and President of the Senate. | 
Indorsed by the Present: 
‘Received, Saturday, February 16, 1861.” 


| Lieutenant John C. Carter, of the United States 


as — on board the ship Massachusetts while 


PRIVATE RESOLUTIONS. | 
nforth 


No. 3.—A Resolution for the Relief of Lieutenant | 
John C. Carter. 


Resolved by the Senate and House of Represent- 
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atives of the United States of America in Congress | 


assembled, That the proper accounting officers of 
the Treasury, in the settlement of the accounts of 


Navy, be, and they are hereby, authorized and di- 
rected to allow him the sum provided in the joint 
resolution of Congress approved February thir- 
teen, eighteen hundred and fifty-five, for such 
expenses as were incurred by him whilst acting 


undergoing repairs at San Francisco, California, 
deducting therefrom the sum which has been paid 
or allowed him on account of the same since the | 
date of the passage of the aforesaid joint resolu- | 
tion: Provided, The same shall not exceed the 
sum of nine hundred and fifty-five dollars and thir- 
ty-si1x cents. 
Approvep, January 23, 1861. 


No. 4.—Joint Resolution extending the time for 
takfz Testimony on the application of Cyrus 
H. McCormick, for the extension of his Patent. | 
Be it resolved by the Senate and House of Repre- 

sentatives of the United States of Americain Congress 


| assembled, ‘That the further time of ninety days 


be given to parties interested in resisting the ex- 
tension of the patent of Cyrus H. McCormick, 
for his patent reaper, or his improvements or 
modifications of the same, to enable them to take 
testimony in opposition to said extension, to be | 
used before the Commissioner of Patents, on the 

hearing of the application of said McCormick for | 


. a . i 
|| an extension of said Patent. 1 
Approven, February 9, 1861. 1] 

1] 


No. 6.—Joint Resolution for the Benefit of Dugall 
and Brothers. 

Be it resolved by the Senate and House of Repre- 
sentatives of the United States of mericain Congress | 


| assembled, ‘That the Secretary of the-"Treasury be, 


and he is hereby, authorized and directed to pay 
to Duvall and Brothers, merchant tailors in the | 


|| city of Washington, assignees of R. A. Davidge, 


the amount of money appropriated for the benefit 


‘| of said Davidge, by anact of Congress approved 


eighteenth February, eighteen hundred and fifty- 
nine. 
Approvep, February 13, 1861. 


| No. 7.—Joint Resolution directing the Account- 


ing Officers of the Treasury to settle the Ac- 
counts of the late Robert Stockton, Quarter- 
master, and so forth. 
Be it resolved by the Senate and House of Repre- 
sentatives of the United States of Americain Congress 


| assembled, ‘That the proper accounting officers of 


the Treasury Department be, and they are here- 


| by, directed to settle the accounts of the late Rotort 


Stockton, of New Jersey, an assistant quarter- 


master and forage master in the war of the Rev- | 


olution, and pay to his legal heirs and representa- 
tives such sum or sums as may be shown due upon 
sufficient proof of his service as quartermaster 


aforesaid, out of any money in the Treasury not | 


otherwise appropriated. 
Approven, February 16, 1861. 





o 
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No. 8.—Joint Resolution authorizing the proper 
Accounting Officers of the Treasury to revise 
and adjustthe Account of John Randolph Clay, 
United States Minister to Peru, 5 
Be it resolved by the Senate and House of Repre- 

sentatives of the United States ef Imerica in Congress 

assembled, That the proper accowting officers of 
the Treasury be authorized and required to revise 
and adjust the account of John Randolph Clay, 
as minister to Peru. 

Approven, February 20, 1861. 





No. 10.—A Resolution to repeal the Joint Reso- 
lution approved June fifleenth, eighteen hun- 
dred and sixty, for the Relief of William H. 
Degroot. 

Resolved by the Senate and House of Represent- 
atives of the United States of America in Congress 
assembled, ‘That the joint resolution, approved 


| June fifteen, eighteen hundred and sixty, for the 





relief of William H. Degroot, be, and the same 
is hereby, repealed; and thatthe Secretary of War 
be, and he is hereby, directed to transmit all the 
papers in his Department relating tothe case of 
the said William H. Degroot to the Court of 
Claims for examination. 

Arrroven, February 21, 1861. 


No. 19.—Joint Resolution repealing a Resolution 
relating to the Claim of George Fisher, late of 
Florida, deceased, approved June one, eigh- 
teen hundred and sixty. 

Resolved by the Senate and House of Represent- 
atives of the United States of America in Congress 
assembled, That a resolution entitled * A resolu- 
tion relating to the claim of George Fisher, late 
of Florida, deceased,’’ passed at the first session 
of this Congress, and approved June one, eigh- 
teen hundred and sixty, be, and the same is here- 
by, rescinded, and the same, and all proceedings 
under it, are hereby made null and void. 

Aprprovep, March 2, 1861. 


No. 20.—Joint Resolution for the Benefit of 
George H. Giddings. 

Resolved by the Senate and House of Represent- 

alives of the United States of America in Congress 

assembled, ‘That George H. Giddings be paid for 


| services on that portion of the route eight thou- 


sand and seventy-six lying between El Paso and 
San Antonio,inaccordance with the order of Post- 
master General A. V. Brown, of October twenty- 
third, eighteen hundred and fifty-eight, after de- 


| ducting whatever has been received thereon up to 
| June thirty, eighteen hundred and sixty-one, on 
| proof being furnished that the trips have been 


| performed, 


The said amount to be paid on the 
certificate of the Postmaster General, out of any 
money in the Treasury not otherwise appropri- 
ated; and to be aceepted by the said Giddings in 
full for all claims of service and damage thereon 
against the United States. 
[Signed] WM. PENNINGTON, 
Speaker of the House of Representatives 
[Signed] JOHN C. BRECKINRIDGE, 
Vice President of the United States 
and President of the Senate. 
Indorsed by the President: 
‘* Received, 18th February, 1861.”’ 
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APPROPRIATIONS, NEW OFFICES, ETC. 


STATEMENTS SHOWING | 


1. Appropriations made during the second ses- 
sion of the Thirty-Sixth Congress. 
If. Officers created and the salaries thereof. 
lll. The offices the salaries of which have been 
increased, with the amount of such increase | 
during the same period. | 


Arnit 15, 1861.—Prepared wnder the direction of 
the Secretary of the Senate and Clerk of the House 
of Representatives, in compliance with the sixth | 
section of the ** Act to authorize the appointment | 
of additional »,aymasters, and for other purposes,’? | 

1 





approved July 4, 1836. 





]. APPROPRIATIONS MADE DURING THE SECOND SES- 
SION OF THE THIRTY-SIXTH CONGRESS. 


By the act to authorize the issue of Treasury 
notes, and for other purposes. | 

| 

| 


To pay the principal and interest of such Treasury notes | 
as may be issued under this act............[Indefinite.] | 
To defray the expenses of engraving, printing, | 
preparing, and issuing the Treasury notes 
herein authorized. .....cesscecccceececssecsoHl0,000 00 
| 


° $15,000 00 


By the act making appropriations for the pay- | 
ment ofinvalid and other pensions of the United | 
States for the year ending June thirtieth, eigh- 
teen hundred and sixty-two. 


For invalid pensions under various acts........380,000 00 | 
lor pensions under acts of eighteenth March, 
eighteen hundred and eighteen, fifteenth May, 
eighteen hundred and twenty-eight, and sev- 
enth June, eighteen hundred and thirty-two... 
For pensions to widows of those who served in 
the revolutionary war, under the third section 
of the actof fourth July, eighteen hundred and 
thirty-six; the acts of seventh July, eighteen 
hundred and thirty-eight, third March, eigh- 
teen hundred and forty-three, seventeenth 
June, eighteen hundred and forty-four, second 
Pebruaryand twenty-ninth July, eighteen hun- 
dred and forty-eight; and second section of 
act of third February, eighteen hundred and 
fitty-thvG cicsves cette ss ncecacsichecccssess LTOOOO OO | 
For pensions to widows and orphans, under fir 
section act fourth July, eighteen hundred an 
thirty-six ; act of twenty-first July, eighteen 
hundred and forty-eight; first section act of 
third February, eighteen hundred and fifty- 
twee; and act third June, eighteen hundred | 
and fifty-eight. ......ccecececcee secececeeee+d40,000 00 | 
For Navy invalid pensions,........+.+++++++++ 25,000 00 
| 
| 
! 





For Navy pensions to widows and orphans, under 
act of eleventh August, eighteen hundred and 
fOrty-CME van kesdusnbetoncederececdecess ceca taujowe On 











By the act making appropriations for the support | 
of the Military Academy for the year ending | 
the thirtieth of June, eighteen hundred and | 
Sixty-two. 


For pay of officers, instructors, cadets, and musi- | 


CLAUS, . UTE FoR h a aed deeve's socse: Seve cscdQElIyh7— UO | 
For commutation of subsistence...........066. 4,161 00 


‘or forage of officers’? horses ...........+.ee00+ 1,440 00 | 
For pay in lieu of clothing to otticers’ servants. . 60 00 | 
Por current and ordinary expenses, as follows: | 
repairs and improvements, fuel and apparatus, 
forage, postage, stationery, transportation, 
Printing, clerks, miscellaneous and incidental 
, Xpenses, and departments of instruction.... 39,010 00 
For gradual increase and expense of library.... 1,000 00 | 
Por expenses of the board of visitors.......... 4,000 00 | 
Por forage of artillery and cavalry horses...... 6,640 00 | 
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| 


For supplying horses for artillery and cavalry 

DIACUICE, 2.000 c00ce err eee «+ $1,000 00 
For repairs of officers’ quarters.......... ° 500 00 
For models for the department of cavalry...... 100 00 
For targets and batteries for artillery exercise... 150 00 


eee eee ee eee 


seeee 





For furniture for hospital for cadets.......... ‘ 100 00 
For annual repairs of gas pipes and retorts.... 300 00 


For warming apparatus for academic and other 


bulldings..<s.coceses een eves deccccecscces 2,7600;:00 
For materials for quarters for subaltern officers, 3,500 00 
For kitchen for cadets’ mess hall...........+++ 950 00 
For mess room and kitchen for cadets’ hospital, 1,500 00 
To defray the expenses of the commission ap- 

pointed under the eighth section of an act 

making appropriations for the support of the 

Army forthe year ending the thirtieth of June, 

eighteen hundred and and sixty-one, in addi- 

tion to the amount appropriated by said act.. 1,360 00 


$185,697 00 





By the act authorizing a loan. 


To defray the expense of engraving and printing certificates 
of such stock, and other expenses incident to the execu 
tion of this act....... «+ 820,000 00 


eee eee eee eee ee ee ee 





By the act to supply deficiencies in the appropria- 
tions for the services of the fiscal year ending 
June thirty, eighteen hundred and sixty-one. 
Contingent expenses of the House of Representatives : 

To supply the deficiency in the appropriation for binding 
documents required for the first session of the Thirty- 


Sixth GemmeGee once dvi woces eve coe ces cece eQGU,000 00 
For miscellaneous items............ etavccscce Bh0e0 00 
For folding documents............e.00 . .++ 26,000 00 
For furniture and repairs, and boxes for members, 5,000 00 | 
FOP GEAtIONETY.. o vsivess vcccvccdsssbecccece +++. 6,000 00 
To enable the Superintendent of the Capitol Ex- 

tension to pay for labor and materials used to 

carry out the resolution of the House of Rep- 

resentatives of twenty-first February, eighteen 

hundred and Sixty........sscecseereeeseseses 2,500 00 


To supply deficiencies in the appropriations 
heretofore made for printing ordered by the 
Senate and House of Representatives at the 
first session of the Thirty-Sixth Congress, and 
for paper for the SAME... . 666 eee e ce eeee ee ee 187,816 38 

To supply the deficiency in the appropriation 
for paper required for the printing of the sec- 
ond session of the Thirty-Sixth Congress.... 

To supply the deficiency in the appropriation 
for the printing of the second session of the 
Thirty-Sixth Congress......0.0.0.0s00. ee 

For the completion of the custom-lhouse and post 
office at the city of St. Louis, and fitting up 
and furnishing the same............ -++ 15,000 00 

To supply deficiencies in the fund heretofore 
appropriated to enable the President of the 
United States to carry into effect the act of 
Congress of third March, eighteen hundied 
and nineteen, and any subsequent acts now in 
force for the suppression of the slave trade... 900,000 00 

For the compensation and mileage of Senators.. 13,000 00 

For the contingent expenses of the Senate, for 


50,000 00 


30,000 00 


miscellaneous items.........+++ aapens seesee 3,000 00 
For the contingent expenses of the Senate and 
House of Representatives, viz: 
For additional police for the Capitol, payable by 
Che OMIND 65 is a 00008 boobs Fes 8s ce esscccces 1,096 97 
For additional police for the Capitol, payable by 
the House of Representatives...........+.-+ 1,096 97 


To supply deficiencies in the appropriation for 

taking the eighth census............00000085 437,000 00 
For expenses of select committee appointed un- 

der the resolution of the House of Represent- 

atives of twenty-fourth December, eighteen 

hundred and Sixty....cceccccsccccccccccccces 5,000 00 
For expenses of select committee made by order 

of the House of Representatives of the ninth 


of January, eighteen hundred and sixty-one.. 3,000 00 
For expenses of removing the office of the Fourth 

Auditor of the Treasury to the apartments as- 

signed in Winder’s building, and for cleans- ; 

ing, repairing, and furnishing the same...... 3,508 55 


| 











To enable the Superintendent of the Public 
Printing to carry into effect the provisions of 
the joint resolution in relation to the public 
printing, approved June the twenty-third, 
eighteen hundred and sixty. ..... .cee. eee ee $134,000 00 
For the compensation of the clerks in the land 
office at Kickapoo, Kansas, in accordance 
with section seven of * An act making appro- 
priation for certain civil expenses of the Gov- 
ernment,’ &c., approved August eighteen, 
eighteen hundred and fifty-six.......cecceees 
For carrying the mails from New York, via Pan- 
ama, to San Francisco, three times a month, 
from the first of July, eighteen bundred and 
sixty, to the firstof July, eighteen hundred and 
sixty-one, at the rate of three hundred and fifty 
thousand dollars per annum, from which sum 
shall be deducted the amount received for post- 
AMES ON SAid FOULE...... ceseeecccececeseses| Indefinite. } 


$1,905,551 87 


10,5323 00 








ee 


By the act making appropriations for the legisla- 
tive, executive, and judicial expenses of the 
Government for the year ending the thirtieth 
of June, eighteen hundred and sixty-two. 


Legislative. 
For compensation and mileage of Senators... .$336,600 00 
For compensation of the officers, clerks, mes- 


sengers, and others receiving an annual sal- 
ary in the service of the Senate, viz: 


Secretary of the Senate........cceeecceeeeeeee 3,600 00 
Officer charged with disbursements of the Sen- 

BEE ce cccecccccccces @ sesesncece Co cc cccesccces 480 00 
Citdeficlerie..5.... sescccscsccccess coscccecesce Su. OO 
Principal clerk and principal executive clerk in 

the office of the Secretary of the Senate, at two 

thousand one hundred and sixty dollars each, 4,320 60 
Light clerks in the office of the Secretary of the 

Senate, at one thousand eight hundred and filty 

Collars CAC. ....0 vccscsccccccecccesccescees IMU OO 


Keeper of the stationery ...ccccceececeeeeeseece 
‘Two messengers, at one thousand and eighty 

dollars each...... 
One page... ee ee cree eseeeeese 
Sergeant-at-Arms and Doorkeeper..........+++ 
Assistant Doorkeeper.......ceceeseee soveeeeee 1,700 00 
Postinaster to the Senate... cccccccccces 1,450 00 
Assistant Postmaster and mail-carrier.......... 1,440 00 


1,752 00 


2,160 00 
500 00 
2,000 60 


Tee eee ee eee eee eee ee eee) 


Poe eee ee ee eee eee 


‘Two mail boys, at nine hundred dollarseach.... 1,800 00 
Superintendent of the document room..,....... 1,500 00 
‘Two assistants in document room, at one thou- 

sand two hundred dollars each......6....0+++ 2,400 © 
Superintendent of the folding room............ 1,00 00 
‘Two messengers, acting as  ssistant doorkeep- 

ers, at ape thousand five hundred dollars each, 3,000 00 
Fourteen Messengers, at one thousand two hun- 

dred dollars @ach.....seeeceseees ennebsannens, Ce OO 
Superintendent in charge of the Senate furnaces, 1,200 00 
Assistant in charge of furnaces..........seeees 600 00 
Laborer in private passage.........ccsecseevees 600 00 
Two laborers, at four hundred and eighty dollars 
Clerk or secretary to the President of the Senate, 1,752 00 
Clerk to the Committee on Finance............ 1,650 00 
Clerk to the Committee on Claims..,.......... 1,650 00 


Clerk of printing records........cccceecceserss 1,850 00 
Chaplain to the Senate, .c.00.ccccr cccvececcers 750 00 
For contingent expenses of the Senate, viz: 
For lithographing and engraving.........++.++++ 39,000 00 
Wor Bind, o<oa0 tic ongceacens tne 6406ks + 0n4hs 6. ee 
For stationery..... cincsacthencenannn case. SE Oe 
POF BO CIIIIN ovo. nc 4000.06 nese eoannss conean) eee 
For Congressional Globe, and binding the same, 49,300 00 
For reporting proceedings in the Daily Globe for 
the first session of the Thirty-Seventh Con- 
MG tind snes eeeeece 18,000 00 
For the usual additional compensation to the re- 
porters of the Senate for the Congressional 
Globe, for reporting the proceedings of the Sen- 
ate for the first session of the Thirty-Seventh 
Congress, eight hundred dollars each........ 
For clerks to committees, pages, horses, and 
OBST YOUNG vcccccccccccsccccccccccessscocesess 


4,000 00 
28,500 00 
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Pe CRIA DOMDS, siccce dd ve 0060 sccevevse 
Por expenses of heating and ventilating appa 
TERUG 2 cvcce cevocioesocce servecesccceces ccese 
Por miseellancous items 
For compensation and mileage of members of the 
House of Representatives and Delegates from 
PersOrxieS..ccccccsccccccsccvscesscs 
For compensation of the officers, clerks, mes- 
eengers, and others receiving an annual sal- 
ary in the service of the House of Repre- 
sentatives, Viz: 
Clerk of the House of Representatives.......... 
Two clerks, at two thousand one hundred and 
sixty dollars COCK...cccscccecesce ° 
Eleven cie as at one thousand e ight hundre d 
ES DOG si veiw s cenwas 6052008 ve0n 00s ocsccoe 
Principal messenger in the oflice 
‘Three messengers, at one thousand two hundred 
dollars each........ See recone oe 
Messenger to the Spenker............ pontine 
Clerk to the Committee of Ways and Means.. 
Clerk to the Committee on Claims..... oe 
Capitol police. ....- op cence vere cccceece 
Sergeant-at-Arms .......-00000 
Clerk to the Sergeant-at-Arms 
Messenger to the Seer ee meenes we 
Postmaster ..... 
One messenger in ‘the ‘offic Divito weds deeb owenk 
Four messengers, at one thousand four hundred 
ne COTE GOINTN GRO, o cecsevsee.<scsciees 
Two mail boys, at nine hundred dollars each.. 
POCONO sins 6 0 vh0 Vase sweld odtude sewed cots 
Superintendent of the folding: room. oes 
‘Two messengers, at one thousand seven hun- 
dred aud filty-two dollars each...... eee 
CC MPOURE eons 06. cuales cnn 0 sh dtincs sie os 
Five messengers, at one thousand five hundred 
Gollars CAC. ... 6000.00 2 bebe neces sesese 
Six messengers, at one thousand two hundred 
GON AIS GROW kc 6:0. ois Chvnbe dvb Neuse acvcveee 
Eleven messengers, to be employed during the 
session of Congress, at the rate of one thou- 
sand two hundred dollars each perannum.... 
Chaplain to the House of Representatives...... 
For contingent expenses of the House of Rep- 
resentatives, namely: 
For binding documents, including the Congres- 
sional Globe.............- eee edC eseccenets 
FOr Cartage .....sccceess 68000 606000 ovevew ete 
For twenty-four copies of the Congressional 
Globe and Appendix for each member and 
delegate of the first session of the Thirty- 
Seventh Congress, and one hundred of the 
same for the House library.......... chaweoep 
For compensation of the clerks to committees 
and temporary clerks in the office, of the Clerk 
of the Heuse of Representatives..... 
For engraving, electroty ping, and lithoar: iphing, 
For folding documents, including pay of folders, 
wrapping-paper, twine, and paste 
For fuel, oil and candles, including pay of engi- 
neer, firemen, and laborers, rapes and mate- 
SURES SOF Be Oe nnn s hn 009:006000.00800 
For furniture, repairs, ‘and pac king- ‘boxe 3 for 
MeMbE’S... ..600026 oe 
PRN nas 60 5-6.cn5n50 ous 
For horses, carriages, and = 
For Jabarers........ 
For miscellaneous items........ 
For newspapers.... 
For pages and temporary mail boy..... evece 
For reporting proceedings in the Daily Globe for 
the first session of the Thirty-Seventh Con- 
gress, ut seven dollars and fifty cents per 
SC ee Seveccce 
For the usual additional compensation to the 
reporters of the House for the Congressional 
Globe, for reporting the proceedings of the 
liouse for the first session of the Thirty- 
Seventh Congress, eight hundred dollars each, 


Library of Congress. 
For compensation of Librarian, three assistant 
librarians, and messenger... ........seeeees 
For contingent expenses of said library....... 
For purchase of books for said library.......... 
For purchase of law books for said library..... 
For compensation of the Superintendent of the 
Public Printing and the clerks and messenger 
Sn PbS CUO sa sees Veunes pans conesssss 2 tennse 
For contingent expenses of his office, viz: 
For blank-books, stationery, postage, advertising 
for proposals for paper, furniture, traveling ex- 
penses, cartage, and labor in storing and trans- 
portation of paper, and miscellaneous items... 
For paper required for the printing of the first 











«+ 12,000 00 
. 20,000 00 


ee eee+1,100,000 00 


3,600 00 
4,320 00 


19,800 00 
1,752 00 


3,600 00 
1,752 00 
1,800 00 
1,800 00 
8,420 00 
2,160 00 
1,800 00 


1,209 00 | 


2.160 00 
1,740 00 


5,760 00 
1,800 00 
2.160 00 
1,800 00 


3,504 00 
1,740 00 


7,500 00 | 
7,200 00 | 


on 
) 00 


89.000 00 
2,000 00 
39,688 00 


17,800 09 
50,000 00 


30,000 00 | 


15,000 00 
10,000 00 


15,000 00 | 


7,500 00 
7.000 00 


40,000 00 | 


12,500 00 
9,680 00 


23,000 00 


4,000 00 


9,000 00 
1,009 00 
5,000 00 
2,000 00 


9,714 00 


2,850 00 


session of the Thirty-Seventh Congress... ....100,000 00 


For printing required for the first segsion of the 
Thirty-Seventh Congress.........esseeesseees 


Court of Claims. 


For salaries of three judges of the Court of 
Ciaims, the solicitor, assistant solicitor, dep- 
uty solicitor, clerk and assistant clerk, and 
pnotoonger thereof. ..)..5.2 .scccecccesccses cece 

For stationery, books, fuel, lights, pay of labor- 
ers, and other contingent and miscellaneous 
expenses for the Court of Claims............ 


Executive. 
For compensation of the President of the United 
BARC . i ko'o wp sSd.0ss de con cow ovssecied cbwicrse 
For compensation of the Vice President of the 
United Gtmteics cosicnde cuce seoswsudes cstncees 
Forcompensation to secretary to sign patents for 


JONES . ncoe ccvcdccscedseddcccsesos dove cccbone 


70,000 00 


27,300 00 
4,000 00 
25,000 00 


6,000 00 
1,500 00 


= 


. $8,200 00 


= 











Appropriations, New Office 





Offices, 


For compensation to the intent secretary, stew- 
ard, and messenger of the President of the 
United States...... 

For contingent expenses of the executive oflice, 
including stationery therefor......... 


Department of State. 


For compensation of the Secretary of State, and 
Assistant Secretary of State,clerks,messenger, 
assistant messenger, and laborers in his office.. 
For the incidental and contingent expenses of 

said department: 

For publishing the laws in pamphiet form, and 
in newspapers of the States and Territories, 
and in the city of Washington............ gee 

For proof reading and packing the laws and doc- 
uments for the various legations and consu- 
lates, including boxes ee of the 
SRING 0 6x5 snsaie 0006005 ° cskeasee 

For statione ry, blank- books, ’ binding, furniture, 
fixtures, repairs, painting, and glazing........ 


se eeeee 


For miscellaneous BOMIS. cccccvecccccs eccccece 
For copper-plate printing, books, and maps..... 
For extra clerk hire and copying..... ods eecscee 


‘To enable the Secretary of State to purchase 
fifty copies each of volumes twenty-eight and 
twenty-nine of Howard’s Reports of the De- 
cisions of the Supreme Court of the United 
BABIOR. 0 o00s rseses ec eeeceeees . eeeeee 

Northeast Executive Building. 

For compensation of four watchmen and two 
laborers of the northeast executive building.. 
For contingent expenses of said building, 

namely: 

For fuel, light, repairs, and miscellaneous ex- 
PENSES,...ceceees TITiTiTit i 


Treasury Department. 

For compensation of the Secretary of the Treas- 
ury, Assistant Secretary of the ‘Treasury, 
clerks, messenger, assistant messenger, and 
Sahorers ith RIS OUNCE 6.2.5. oscses vicvcssecees 

For compensation of the Firs t Comptroller, and 
the clerks, eae and laborers in his 
OERCE Givicsses pvined So esa seceas'bede ecéuse 

For compens sation of the Second Comptroller, 
and the clerks, messenger, and laborer in his 
DENCE wa cvencnssvccvs eee sveves 

For compensation of the First Auditor, and the 
clerks, messenger, assistant messenger, and 
laborer in his office.. .... 


se eeeee 


eee eee eee eee eee 


| For compensation of the Second Auditor, and 


the clerks, messenger, assistant messenger, and 
laborer in his office .......... 


eee eee eee eee 


| For compensation of the Third Auditor, and 


the clerks, messengers, assistant messenger, 
and the laborers in his office............e.6 
For compensation of the Fourth Auditor, and 
the clerks, messenger, and assistant messen- 
SE, DEES ba shoe bncio ans booumces heyy ken 
For compensation of the Fifth Auditor, and the 


clerks, messenger, and !aborer in his office...’ 


For compensation of the Auditor of the Treas- 
ury for the Post Office Department, and the 
clerks, messenger, assistant messenger, and 


laborers in his Office........cee0ceeeeecesees 181,540 00 | 


For compensation of the Treasurer of the Uni- 
ted States, and the clerks, messenger, assist- 
ant messenger, and laborers in his office..... 

For compensation of the Register of the Treas- 
ury, and the clerks, messenger, assistant mes- 
senger, and laborers in his office............. 

For compensation of the Solicitor of the Treas- 
ury, and the clerks and messenger in his 
office COR eR RE RRR EO Ee eee 

For compensation of the Commissioner of Cus- 
toms, and the clerks, messenger, and laborer 
fn bis GEICO ..000 00006 00sec cn90R cons cvenees 

For compensation of the clerks, messenger, and 
laborer of the Light-House Board............ 

Contingent Expenses — Treasury Depart- 

m . 


In the office of the Secretary of the Treasury :- 


For copying, blank-books, stationery, binding, 
sealing ships’ registers, translating foreign lan- 
guages, advertising, and extra clerk hire for 
preparing and collecting information to be laid 
before Congress, and for miscellaneous items, 
In the office of the First Comptroller: 

For furniture, blank-books, binding, stationery, 
public documents, State and territorial stat- 
utes, and miscellaneous items ......-.+++ +006 
In the office of the Second Comptroller: 

For blank-books, binding, stationery, pay for two 
daily papers published in the city of Washing- 
ton, to be filed and preserved for the use of 
the office, office furniture, and miscellaneous 
In the office of the First Auditor: 

For biank-books, binding, stationery, office fur- 
niture, and miscellaneous items, including 
subscription for two daily papers published in 
the city of Washington, to be filed for the use 
OE CO. CEOS oo 0s oc ce ccne nccnncnee: secgsvcess 
In the office of the Second Auditor: 

For blank-books, binding, stationery, office fur- 
niture, and miscellaneous items, including two 
of the daily city newspapers, to be filed, bound, 
and preserved for the use of thé office. .....4. 
In the office of the Third Auditor: 

For blank-books, binding, office furniture, car- 
peting, two daily newspapers published in the 
city of Washington, files and papers for bounty- 
land service, and miscellaneous items........ 





fo. 


i] 
| 
$4,600 00 | 
j 


57,800 00 


2,000 00 | 


500 00 


3,600 00 | 


4,500 00 





53,800 00 | 
33,740 00 
28,240 00 
42,940 00 | 
38,140 00 
93,440 00 


31,940 00 
17,469 76 | 


28,151 24 | 
53,340 00 | 


18,540 00 


20,440 00 
9,240 00 





12,000 00 


1,800 00 


1,200 00 
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In the office of the Fourth Auditor: 
For stationery, books, binding, labor, and mis- 
cellancous items.... 


ee eee eee wees ee eeee 


{n the office of the Fifth Auditor: 


| For blank-books, binding, stationery, office fur- 





niture, carpeting. and miscellaneous expenses, 
in which are included two daily newspapers. . 


In the office of the Auditor of the Treasury for 
the Post Office aaemains 2 
For blank-books, binding, and ruling, and fur- 


In the office of the Treasurer: 
For blank-books, binding, stationery, and mis- 
CUE Hc ntne 0056 kn'0esn bs Sheesh ac cc 


In the office of the Register: 

For ruling and full binding books for recording 
collectors? quarterly abstracts of commerce 
and navigation, and blank abstracts for their 
use, blank-books, binding, and stationery, ar- 
ranging and binding canceled marine papers, 
cases for official papers and records, and mis- 
cellaneous items, including offiee furniture 
and carpeting...... 
Light-House Board: 

For blank-books, binding, stationery, miscella- 
neous Expenses, and pOstage.......sseeeeeees 


For the general purposes of the Southeast Ex- 
ecutive Building, including the Extension, 
and the building occupied by the Attorney 
General and the First Auditor : 

For compensation of twelve watchmen and 
eleven laborers of the southeast executive 
DUNT ic tck cries ob sckencccnesbeddanageesse 

For contingent expenses of said building, fuel, 
light, and miscellaneous items............04 


Depariment of the Interior. 


For compensation of the Secretary of the In- 
terior, and the clerks, messenger, assistant 
messengers, watchmen, and laborers in his 
olfice.... Sp eccvcs sous cscceses secs 

For compensation of the Commissioner of the 
General Land Office, and the recorder, 
draughtsman, assistant draughtsman, clerks, 
messengers, assistant messengers, packers, 


+ $1,009 09 


800 00 


10,150 00 


1,000 00 


6,000 00 


600 00 


13,800 00 


10,000 00 


36,900 00 


Ww atchmen, ‘and laborers in his office.........175,440 00 


For additional clerks in the General Land Office, 
under the act of third March, eighteen hun- 
dred and fifty-five, granting bounty land, and 
for laborers employ ed thercin........... esses 

For compensation of the Commissioner of In- 
dian Affairs, and the clerks, messenger, assist- 
ant messenger, Watchmen, and laborer in his 

For compensation of the Commissioner of Pen- 
sions, and the clerks, messenger, assistant 
messengers, and laborers in his office........ 


Contingent expenses, Department of the Interior. 


Office of the Secretary of the Interior: 

For books, stationery, furniture, fuel, lights, and 
other contingencies, and for books and maps 
Gor thee: CARGO oo 606'c 00 65, 6b00onn0 oneeisneses 

For casual repairs of the’ Patent Office building, 

For expenses of packing and distributing con- 
gressional journals and documents, in pursu- 
ance of the provisions contained in the joint 
resolution of Congress, approved twenty- 
eighth January, eighteen hundred and fifty- 
seven, and act filth February, eighteen hun- 
dred and fifty-mine.... 2.00 .ccccccccccccccecs 


Office of Indian Affairs : 

For blank-books, binding, stationery, fuel, lights, 
and miscellaneous iteins, including two ofthe 
daily city newspapers, to be filed, bound, and 
preserved for the use of the office..........+ 
General Land Office : 

For cash system and military patents, under laws 
prior to twenty-eighth September, eighteen 
hundred and fifty ; patent and other records ; 
tract books and blank-books for this and the 
district§and offices; binding plats and field 
notes, stationery, furniture, and repairs of 
same, and miscellaneous items, including two 
of the daily city newspapers, to be filed, bound, 
and preserved for the use of the office ; also, 
for contingent expenses, in addition, "under 
swamp-land act of twenty-eighth September, 
eighteen hundred and filty ; military bounty 
acts of twenty-eighth September, eighteen 
hundred and fifty. and twenty-second March, 
eighteen hundred and fifty two, and act thirty- 
first August, eighteen hundred and fifty-two, 
for the satisfaction of Virginia land warrants ; 
and for contingent expenses under act third 
March, eighteen hundred and fifty-five, grant- 
ing bounty land, and amendatory act of four- 
teenth May, eighteen hundred and fifty-six, 
for patents, patent and other records, station- 
ery, and miscellaneous items, on accéunt of 
bounty Jand under said act......0+. seeeeees 


1,500 00 || For fuel, lights, and incidentai expenses attend- 


1,200 00 


1,000 00 





ing the same, including pay of furnace keep- 


OTS ccc cece cere cnet tees eeeeteeeeeeeeeereseee 


Pension Office : 

For mane binding books, furniture, and re- 
pairing the same ; miscellaneous items, in- 
cluding two daily city newspapers, to be filed, 
bound, and preserved for the use of the office, 
and for engraving and retouching the plates 
for bounty land warrants, printing and bind- 
fing the SAME... 6. e cece ee cece ee eeeecereceees 


58,400 00 


31,940 00 


82,340 00 


e 


6.500 00 
91,500 00 


3,009 00 


5,000 00 


42,000 00 


2,000 00 


15,000 00 





= 


> = = Sl 








00 


00 


00 


00 
00 


00 


00 


Qo 


} 00 





For compensation of the Commissioner of Pub- 
jic Buildings, and the clerk and messenger in 
his OFFICE ..200- seer ee eens eaeeearaneeecaerers $4,200 00 

Forstationery, blank-books, plans, drawings, and 
other contingent expenses of the office of the 


Commissioner of Public Buildings........... 
Surveyors General and their clerks. 

For compensation of the surveyor general of Flor- a 

ida and the clerks in his office........... sees 5,500 00 
For compensation of the surveyor general of W is- 

consin and Towa, and the clerks in his office... 8,300 00 
For coinpensation of the surveyor general of Ore- J 

gon, and the clerks in hisoffice............+ 7,500 00 
For rent of surveyor general’s office in Oregon, 

fucl, books, stationery, and other incidental 

EXPENSES ce se recovers seresecssscrececensecce 2,000 00 || 
For rent of surveyor general’s office in Califor- 

nia, fuel, books, stationery, and other inci- 

dental expenses, including pay of messenger.. 3,000 00 || 
For office rent for the surveyor gencral of Washi- 

ington Territory, fuel, books, stationery, and 

sacvenses 8000 00 


other incidental expenses......... 
For rent of the carvller general’s office in New 
Mexico, fuel, books, stationery, and other in- 
Cidental CXPENSES. cecccececereccceseserecess 
For office rent of the surveyor general of Kansas 
and Nebraska, fuel, and incidental expenses.. 
For compensation of the surveyor general of Cal- 
ifornia, and the clerks in his office........... 
For compensation of the surveyor general of 
Washington Territory, and the clerks in his 


2,000 00 


office..... na eOGhCeRTSRG0 buesce Wisscesntocces Spree, OD 
For compensation of the surveyor general of New 

Mexico, and clerks in his office.............. 7,000 00 | 
For compensation of translator in the office of 

the surveyor general of New Mexico........ 2,000 00 
For compensation of the surveyor general of Kan- 

sas and Nebraska, and the cierks in his office, 8,390 00 | 


For compensation of the surveyor general of 
Utah, and the clerks in his office............. 
For compensation of the surveyor general of Min- 
nesota, and the clerks in his offi@........... 
For compensation of clerks in the offices of the 
surveyors general, to be apportioned to them 
according to the exigencies of the public ser- 
vice, and to be employed in transcribing field 
notes of surveys, for the purpose of preserving 
them at the seat of Government.............. 25,009 00 
For salary of the recorder of land titles in Mis- 


COUT cs cceRaes his Mind Siatulc cawess Seees 


War Department. 


For compensation of the Seerctary of War, and 

the clerks, messenger, assistant messenger, and 

laborer in his OfffCe...... ccccccreccescesceses 22,000 00 
For compensation of the clerks and messenger in 

the office of the Adjutant General..... eveceee 13,640 00 
For compensation ofthe clerks and messenger in 

the office of the Quartermaster General....... 16,449 09 
For compensation of the clerks and messenger in 

the oflice of the Paymaster General.......... 12,449 90 
For compensation of the clerks, messenger, and 

laborer in the office of the Commissary Gen- 


2,655 15 


8,300 00 


500 09 


OFGh 00 wb Fab GEG AU ean TedWeeeG esos ds . 10,040 00 | 


For compensation of the clerks and messenger in 
the office of the Surgeon General............ 
For compensation of the clerks, messenger, and 
laborer in the office of the Topograpical En- 


QINCCTS. vicvicecvcse sersds voce “eesee 


5,240 00 


eee eeeeee 


For compensation of the clerks and messenger 
in the office of the Chief Engineer............ 8,240 00 

For compensation of the clerks and messenger 
in the office of the Colonel of Ordnance...... 

Contingent Expenses of the War Department. 

Office of the Secretary of War: 

For blank-books, stationery, books, maps, extra 
clerk-hire, and miscellaneous items.......... 
Office of the Adjutant General : 

For blank-books, binding, stationery,and miscel - 
janeous items, including office of judge advo- 


6,000 00 


CALE a, cre rsccccccccccsccscccccccccccccsceses 2,200 00 | 
Office of the Quartermaster General : 
For blank-books, binding, stationery, miscella- 
neous items, and new furniture and book 
CRUOB panne nreneneeacctanehcccncscecasceccece Shin OD 


Office of the Paymaster General : 
For blank-books, binding, stationery, and mis- 
COMANCOGS MOM A ss ove ge ced coders pine secece 


Office of the Commissary General : 

For blank-books, binding, stationery, and mis- 
COUSNOOMD NOONE. OFS Sa 6 Si. eM vetes seve ecee 
Office of the Chief Engineer : 

For blank-books, biuding, stationery, and mis- 
cellancous items, including two daily Wash- 
SMRLOR PR eres 40 car 00anes 2.69020 onoees 00.08 
Office of the Surgeon General : 

For blank-books, binding, stationery, and mis- 
CO inckn v0ch ta endenwaeee vacees 

_ Office of Colonel of Ordnance : 

For blank-books, binding, stationery, and mis- 
COBSNCONS MEMIBs0.o0.40.00 000004 oneracccenicces 
Office of the Colonel of Topographical Engi- 

neers : 

For blank-books, binding, stationery, and mis- 
CONAMGOUE 1OIIGS «0:06. 69.004 4 si 40 000 K0 concee 


For the general purposes of the Northwest Exec- 
utice Building. 


For compensation of superintendent, four watch- 7 
men, and two laborers of the northwest execu- 
EGR DMO e ks pwscesenconscennes Ssecees Dea 00 
For fuel, light, and miscellaneous items...... . 4,000 00 


509 09 


1,200 00 


909 00 


500 00 


1,200 00 


2,000 00 || 


15,500 00 | 


10,640 00 | 


2,240 00 | 


250 00 || 








} 





\ 
I 
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For the general purposes of the building 
corner of F and Seventeenth streets. 


For compensation of superintendent, four watch- 
men, and two laborers for said building...... $3,850 00 
For fuel, compensation of fireman, and miscel- 
laneous items........ é bob Cipente cuctoe 00 


Vary Department. 


For compensation of the Secretary of the Navy, 
and the clerks, messenger, assistant messen- 
ger, and laborer in his office......... o seecees 

For compensation of the chief of the Bureau of 
Navy-Yards and Docks, and the clerks, mes- 
senger, and laborers in his office..... coeesces 

For compensation of the chief of the Bureau of 
Ordnance and Hydrography, and the clerks, 
messenger, and laborer in his office.......... 12,340 00 

For compensation of the chief of the Bureau of 
Construction, Equipment, and Repairs, and of 
the engineer-in-chief, and the clerks, messen- 
ger, and laborers in his office................ 21,340 00 

For compensation of the clerks, messenger, and 
laborer in the Bureau of Provisions and 


29,600 00 


14,140 00 


COORRING So cae vtec nse cgedavdieessss conuesieeis 8,840 00 | 
For compensation of the chief of the Bureau of 

Medicine and Surgery, and the clerks, messen- 

ger, and laborer in his office............ ccees 9,540 00 


Contingent Expenses of the Navy Department. 
Office of the Secretary of the Navy: 

For blank-books, binding, stationery, newspa- 
pers, periodicals, and miscellaneous items.... 2,840 00 
Bureau of Yards and Docks: 


For contingent expenses of said building, viz: 
For labor, fuel, lights, and miscellaneous items, 
Post Office Department. 

For compensation of the Postmaster General, 
three Assistant Postmasters General, and the 
clerks, messenger, assistant messengers, 
watchmen, and laborers of said department. . 157,800 00 


3,913 00 


Contingent Expenses of said Department. 
For blank-books, binding, and stationery, fuel 
for the General Post Office building, including 
the Auditor’s office, oil, gas, and candles, 
printing, for repairs of the General Post Office 
building, office furniture, glazing, painting, 
whitewashing, and for keeping the fire-places 
and furnaces in order, for engineer, (for steam 
engine,) laborers, watchmen, repairs of fur- 


niture, and tor miscellaneous items. 33,000 00 


Printing for Executive Departments. 
For paper and printing of the Executive Depart- 
ments, including the paper, printing, and bind - 
ing the Biennial Register, and the Annual 
Statement of Commerce and Navigation, aud 
the paper and printing of the Annual Estimates 
OF BOTROGUTRRIIIES 60604. 6ssbne cvevessesvecces 55,000 00 


Mint of the United States. 

At Philadelphia : 
For salaries of the director, treasurer, assayer, 

melter and refiner, chief coiner and engraver, 

assistant assayer, assistant melter and refiner, 

and seven clerks..... . 27,900 00 
For wages of workmen and adjusters..... seese 59,000 00 
For incidental and contingent expenses, includ- 

ing wustage..... SC bedecccsriccctcccccccescce 15Q00 OO 
For specimens of ores and coins to be reserved 

GEG BEM Saciseed sei cacns ¢pecceersab abar 
For transportation of bullion from New York 

assay ofiice to the United States Mint for coin- 

nth 26 See co 008 e eee eee 

At San Francisco, California: 
For salaries of superintendent,treasurer, assayer, 

melter and refiner, coiner, and six clerks.....° 30,500 00 
For wages of workmen and adjusters, in addition 

to estimated deductions from depositors...... 103,928 00 
For incidental and contingent expenses, includ- 

ing wastage. ........ <Secccccocess cscs 40,483 OO 

At New Orleans: 
For salaries of superintendent freasurer, assayer, 


300 00 


5,000 00 


coiner, melter and refiner, and thfee clerks... 18,300 09 | 


For wages of Workmen.......--seeeeeeeeeeseee 20,000 00 
For incidental and contingent expenses, includ 
I WAGTHES oc ccce cc ccgcreceecccnepecscocete DRNe OG 
Assay Office, New York: 
For salaries of officerseand clerks........+.++: 
For wages of workmen,........+.+: 
At Chartotte, North Carolina: 
For salaries of superintendent, coiner, assayer, 
OA Clerk ..ccceccces pune cases o6seepega epcesee 
For wages of workmen..... Kunetes 


. 24,900 00 
seeceee cess 36,000 00 


6,000 00 
3,500 60 








For stationery, bouks, plans, and drawings.... 800 00 
Bureau of Ordnance and Hydrography : 

For blank-books, stationery, and miscellaneous 
TRINH cs cece pen enins 2iveeendigetes ones ens 759 00 
Bureau of Construction, Equipment, and Re- 

pairs: 

For blank-books, binding, stationery, printing, 
and miscellaneous items.......... palteesees ‘ 800 00 
Bureau of Provisions and Clothing: 

For blank-books, stationery, and miscellaneous 
MINIS s X46 05650 ceeanb snes wavees ven eseee 700 00 
Bureau of Medicine and Surgery : 

| For blank-books, stationery, and miscellaneous 

WOES Vnkéa ken dee dwancdnieewe oeeaw enn eek 459 00 | 

For the gencral purposes of the Southwest*Ezxec 

ulive Building. 

For compensation of four watchmen of the 

southwest executive building......6....ceeee 2,490 00 


i 
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36Tn Cone....2p Sess. 


Governments in the Territories. 
Territory of New Mexico: 
Foasalaries of Governor, three judges, and sec- 
PSRATY . ceca ccce¥s edasecesrees Se cccccccccess O9,000 00 


Fer contingent expenses of said Territory...... 1,000 00 
For interpreter and transiator in the executive 
Gin twscce cAcoccccesencedeccticsens dices 500 00 


For compensation and mileage of the members 
of the Legislative Assembly, officers, clerks, 
and contingent expenses of the Assembly.... 10,000 00 
Territory of Utah: 
For salaries of Governor, three judges, and sec- 
FORBTY ce cece cece ates cccccnsesices eseceesse 12,000 00 
For contingent expenses of said Territory...... 1,560 00 
For compensation and mileage of the members 
of the Legistative Assembly, officers, clerks, 
and contingent expenses of the Assembly.... 
Territory of Washington : 
For salaries of Governor, three judges, and sec- 
SROIEF 0006 nocxsnerecnuacet oreeenoenebesece . 
For contingent expenses of said Territory...... 
For compensation and mileage of the members 
of the Legislative Assembly, officers, clerks, 
and contingent expenses of the Assembly, in 
cluding the sum of three hundred and seventy 
five dollars due for codifying the laws.......+ 
Territory of Nebraska: 
For salaries of Governor, three judges, and sec- 
SORE . cocccicSeesncn deste cecsosectbcccubves co) MQ IRD 
For contingent expenses of said Territory...... 1,000 00 
For compensation and mileage of the members 
of the Legislative Assembly, officers, clerks, 
and contingent expenses of the Assembly.... 20,000 00 
Territory of Kansas: 
For salaries of Governor, three judges, and sec- 
VOGT cn cnviccccsece'seey Cabkee'’s odeedéseseese 
For contingent expenses of said Territory...... 
For contingent expenses, to reimburse Wilson 
Shannon, while acting Governor of the ‘Terri 
OO OF sick oth en0beredccnnectactaras 155 00 
For compensation and mileage of the members 
of the Legislative Assembly, officers, clerks, 
and contingent expenses of the Assembly.... 29,000 00 


Judiciary. 

For salaries of the Chief Justice of the Supreme 

Court and cight associate justices.......... -»» 54,50 00 
For salarics of the district judges..........0..- iiS,184 06 
For salary of the circuit judge of California... 6,000 00 
For salaries of the ehief justice of the District of 

Columbia, the associate judges, and the judges 

of the criminal court and the orphans’ court.. 15,750 00 

Office of the Attorney General : 
For salaries of the Attorney General, Assistant 

Attorney General, and the clerks and messen- 

got in Bin CMNCin. . oes vovcicéiessvciiites sees 17,500 00 
For contingeut expenses of the office of the At- 


20,000 00 


90,009 00 


10,500 06 
1,500 00 





Orne y GOUGI. o0 sc vcccinedetees ae tities ° 1,700 00 
For purchase of law books and necessary books 

for the office of the Attorney General........ 50 00 
For furniture tor the office of the Attorney Gen 

CLR be vcs ccccccs ccceseeesosecvoecceesecesess 300 00 
For legal assistance and other necessary expend 

itures in the disposal of private land claims in 

CAlforeI® cacac. vcboe bwesedenaces « eS 10,000 90 


California land claims...... eacgececeechecese 20,000 00 
For salary of the reporter of the Decisions of the 

Supreme Court........ deeses Cbuceveddse sass . 
For compensation of the district attorneys...... 11850 00 
For compensation of the marshals... -. 10,400 00 
For defraying the expenses of the Supreme, cir- 

cuit, and district courts of the United States, 

including the District of Columbia; also, for 

jurors and witnesses, in aid of the funds aris- 

ing from fines, penalties, and forfeitures in- 

curred in the fiscal year ending June thirty, 

eighteen bundred and sixty-two, and previous 

years, and likewise for detraying the expenses 

of suitsin which the United States are con 

cerned, and of prosecutions for offenses com 

mitted against the United States, and for the 

sate-keeping of prisoners....... er eeee ees +h 000,000 00 


Annuities and Grants. 
To Elizabeth C. Perry, per act second March, 
eighteen hundred and twenty-one.... 
Independent Treasury. 


For salaries of the assistant treasurers of the 

United States at New York, Boston, Charles- 
ton, And St, Lowis......ssccccccvecccccseses 16,500 UO 

For additional salary of the treasurer of the Mint 
Ot PULUAGCIPMIS, . os cencacecesnecesscecececs as, Lee Oe 
500 00 


1,300 00 


40) 00 


eee ereeee 


For additional salary of the treasurer of the 
branch mint at New Orleans,....... cee cess 
For salaries of the five additional clerks autho 
ized by the acts of sixth August, eighteen hyn- 
dred and forty-six, and paid under acts of 
twelfth August, eighteen hundred and forty 
eight, third March, eighteen hundred and fifty- 
one, and third March, eighteen hundred and 
GE GIR ine'cese 1chaen vetendnentitaehaness aaa 
For salary: of additional clerk in office of assist 
ant treasurer at Boston......cesecceeeecscees 
For salaries of clerks, messengers, and watch- 
men in the office of the assistant treasurer at 
OG OC iies tho nbtanestends.cees onneind 
For salaries of nine supervising and fifty local 
inspectors, appointed under act thirtieth Au 
gust, eighteen hundred and fifty-two, for the 
better protection of the lives of passengers by 
steamboats, with traveling and other expenses 
imeurred by them............ e z 


5,700 00 
1,200 00 
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367TH Cona....2D Sess. 











i} 


For compensation to the laborer in churge of the engines in navy-yards, purchase and mainte- 





For compensation of the warden, clerk, physi- 
e¢ian, chaplain, assistant keepers, guards, and 
matron of the penitentiary of the District of 
COb MUIR 0.00.00 ccccccecesevsasetectesesecess 1360000 
For compensation of three inspectors of said pen- 
OQUIOTY oui vsds ‘vc duae cetesssvaesececccscccces ~SOO OO 
For the support and maintenance of said peni- 
COMCUATY «ods osds ccd debs crise ovccencreioossee G4 25 
To pay arrears due authors and artists of the 
exploring expedition, in pursuance of the act 
of August twenty-six, eighteen hundred and 
SOLTYAWOs ces cecsvesdccoserccesecccessccccss 13,006 26 








$6,728,871 72 





By the act to carry into effect conventions be- 
tween the Ynited States and the Republics of 
New Granada and Costa Rica. 


For the compensation of the oflicers authorized by the third 
section, and the contingent expenses of the commis- 
sioner on the part of the United States.....[Indefinite.] 

For the compensation and expenses of the um- 
pire under the said convention, which is re- 
quired to be defrayed by the United ot ree 

To pay the awards which may be made accord- 
ing to the provisions of the seventh section of 
TiS ACL... ceeceeceeeesceccceeevescuvesese| indefinite. } 

For the compensation of the commission author- 
ized by the tenth section, and the contingent 
expenses of the commission on the part of the 
United States. ... sce. ccceceeeeeeeseeeseees[ Indefinite. ] 

For the compensation and expenses of the um- 
pire under the said couvention............{indefinite.] 





By the act making appropriations for the naval 
service for the year ending the thirtieth of June, 
eighteen hundred and sixty-two. 

For pay of commission, warrant, and petty officers 
and seamen, including the engineer corps of the 
NBVY oo. ccc ccccccvcccscncenccc cece cnsees cQesaueged OO 

For provisions for commission, warrant, and 
petty officers and seamen, including the engi- 
neers and marines attached to vessels for sea- 
BETVICE . 00.00 ccceccccccsc ccccepesevcns ones sheet OO 

For surgeons’ necessaries and appliances for the 
sick and hurt of the Navy, including the en- 
gineer and marine Corps.......s-eseseeeeee+ 35,550 00 

For the repair and equipment of vesse!s of the 
NAVY... 00 ssccccsscceccescescoseses 0 sees obysOu,000 00 

For fuel for the Navy, to be purchased in the 
mode prescribed by law for other materials, 
and for the transportation thereof............ 540,000 00 

For the parchase of hemp and other materials 
for the Navy ..cceveccccccccseeccccescescess G0U,000 00 

For ordnance and ordnance stores, including in- 
cidental EXpeNnseS.... 2.6. cseeeceeecese senses Gatz000 00 

For contingent expenses that may accrue for the 
following purposes, viz : freight and transport- 
ation, printing and stationery, advertising in 
newspapers, books, maps, models, and draw- 
ings, purchase and repair of fire-engines and 
machinery, repairs of and attending to steam- 


stores, flags, drums, fifes, and other instru- 

TRORED » 0.05 kn odes Hes pensess esinacsenendskwuss” ARAUOCD 
For transportation of oflicers and troops, and ex- 

penses Of recruiting ......se.eeeeeeeeeeeeees 14,000 00 
For repairs of barracks, and rent of offices where 

there are no public buildings for that purpose, 8,000 00 
For contingencies, viz: freight, ferriage, toll, 

carriage, whartage, purchase and repair of 

boats, compensation to judges advocate, per. 

diem for attending courts-martial, courts of in- 

quiry, and for constant Jabor, house rent in 

lieu of quarters, burial of deceased marines, 

printing, stationery, postage, telegraphing, ap- 

prehension of deserters, oil, candles, gas, re- 

pair of gas and water fixtures, water rent, 

forage, straw, barrack furniture, furniture for 

officers’ quarters, bed sacks, spades, shovels, 

axes, picks, carpenters’ tools, keep of a horse 

for the messenger, pay of matron, washerwo- 

man, and porter at the hospital headquarters, 

repairs to fire-engine, purchase and repair of 

engine hose, purchase of jumber for benches, 

mess tables, bunks, repairs to public carry-all, 

purchase and repair of harness, galleys and 

cooking stoves for mess rooms, stoves where 

there are no grates, gravel for parade grounds, 

repairs of pumps, furniture for staff and com- 

manding officers’ offices, brushes, brooms, 

buckets, paving, and for other purposes...... 32,500 00 


NAVY-YARDS. 
Portsmouth, New Hampshire. 
For repairs of all kinds.... 2... 00.0 eeeeeeeeee+2 20,000 00 


Boston. 
For machinery for machine shop.............+. 20,000 00 
For repairs of marine barracks at Charlestown, 
DassAchUswts..» oo.00000; veesscecccescencsess IOAEB OO 
For repairs of all kinds.............0.eee+0e0+- 40,000 00 


New York. 
For boilers for new boiler-house..........+++++ 16,225 00 
For boilers for machine shop,.........++++++- 12,500 00 
For machinery for smithery and saw mill....... 8,500 00 
For repairs Of all Kinds... ....6+eeeseeeeeeeeee 30,000 00 


Philadelphia. 
For repairs of all kinds. .........++0eeeeeeeee08 12,043 00 


Washington. 


For repairs of all Kinds. .........++0++0s0e00+- 20,000 00 
For wall on west side of yard, five hundred and 

forty feet 1ONZ......sseeseescccseccccccceses 13,488 00 

Norfolk? > 

For completing timber shed number seventeen.. 9,888 00 
For completing spar shed............++++ee000- 12,000 00 
For repairs ofall Kinds. ..........0..200e0+e0005 20,000 00 
For amount due to contractors for provision 

store, and to complete the same..........+.+. 36,168 00 


Mare Island. ~ 


For completing machine shop.........++.+.++++ 50,000 00 
For completing smithery.........e0e.0+.e000-- 15,000 00 
For completing coopers’ shop.........+..++++++ 10,000 00 
For repairs of all Kinds. ...........eeeeeeeeeqee 20,000 00 


contingent expenses; and for the wages of per- 

sons einployed at the United States Naval Ob- 

servatory and Hydrographical Office, viz : one 

instrument maker, two watchmen, and one 

PUTEEL. .cecccccccccccccccccccccsccctesccssce 9,000 00 
For the erection and repairs of buildings, im- 

provement and preservation of the grounds, 

and for contingencies at the United States 

PDT al AGORA 6 iciio0nk Ho essvesiicssccdcsss 4,575 
For preparing for publication the American 

Nautical Almanac........ccccsccccscesceses 23,000 00 
For the completion of the charts of the survey 

Of the La Plata..ccccscccc.cccossecccsccsees 6,000 00 
For reducing and preparing for printing and en- 

graving, under direction of Captain Cadwal- 

lader Ringgold, and subject to the control of 

the Secretary of the Navy of the United States, 

copies of the charts of all surveys and recon- 

noissances made by him while in command 

of the North Pacific Surveying Expedition, 

and of the Coral Archipelago, and the ap- 

proaches thereto, together with sailing direc- 

tions, reports, hydrographic and other results, 

and observations explanatory of the voyage, 

calculated to lessen the dangers and facilitate 

intercourse with the eastern seas, China, and 

Japan, in accordance with the estimates of 

Captain Ringgold..........eeceessecees eoee 7,700 00 
For completing the publication of the charts of 

the exploration of the North Pacific, China 

seas, and Behring straits...........+2+ee0+++ 11,672 00 
For the compensation of the superintendent of . 

the naval astronomical expedition to Chili, 

provided by the act of March third, eighteen 

hundred and fifty-one, entitled “ An act mak- 

ing appropriations for the year ending the thir- 

tieth of June, eighteen hundred and fifty-two,” 

from the seventeenth September, eighteen 

hundred and fifty-five...............++.+..-{Indefinite.] 
For the construction forthe United States Navy, 

at as early a day as practicable, having due re- 

gard to efficiency and economy, seven steam 

screw sloops-of-war, of the second class, as 

vessels are rated in the Navy, with full steam 

power, whose greatest draught of water shall 

not exceed fourteen feet, which sloops shall 

combine the heaviest armament and greatest 

speed compatible with their character and 

LOMNAGE ss cevcesecsecccesdcscscecsese cove cel 00,000 00 


$12,790,676 11 











By the act to refund to the Territory of Utah the 
expenses incurred in suppressing Indian hos- 
tilities in the year eighteen hundred and fifty- 
three 

For expenses incurred in suppressing Indian hostilities in 
said Territory in the year one thousand eight hundred 
and fifty-three, being the amount so expended, less the 

excess paid to officers and soldiers by said Territory, over 
the rates allowed to the United States troops serving on 
the Pacific coagg in the same year........ +++ +$53,512 20 








- 9 I< 
water-closets in the Capitol............000 - $438 00 nance of horses and oxen, and driving teams, E Sackett 8 Harbor. By 
For compensation to the public gardener....... 1,440 00 || carts, timber wheels, and the purchase and Or repairs Of all Kinds...+++..0+sseseseeeseee, $1,000 06 | 
For compensation of twenty-four laborers em- o | repairs of workmen’s tools, postage of public HOSPITALS. 
ployed in the public grounds and President’s letters, fuel, oil, and candles for navy-yards ' 
PATUCN epee ccecececeececeeccesecssseveseess 13,200 00 || and shore stations, pay of watchmen and inci- Boston. . 
For compensation of the keeper of the western dental labor not chargeable to any other appro- For repairs of all kinds........ccccccsscssesess 2.500 00 ir 
gate, Capitol square.....sssecceeceeesevevecs 76 00 priation, transportation to and labor attending New York : : 
For compensation of two day watchmen em- the delivery of provisions and stores on foreign Pa vr ‘i 
ployed in the Capitol square................. 1,200 00 stations, wharfage, dockage, and rent, travel For repairs of hospital buildings, laboratory, ana 
For compensation of two night watchmen em- ing expenses of officers and others under orders, APPALALUSs ++ eeeeereeceveerserereeeevesecsess 2,100 00 ( 
ployed at the President’s House..........+..+ 1,200 00 funeral expenses, store and office rent, fuel, NAVAL ASYLUM 
For compensation of the doorkeeper at the Pres- commissions and pay of clerks to navy agents ss att : 
Settle NOs s65. cuscaeins ests ewaskesecces. \NGMe and storekecepers, flags, awnings, and packing Philadelphia. f 
For compensation of one night watchman, em- boxes, premiums and other expenses of recruit- For furniture and repairs, house cleaning and a 
ployed for the better protection of the buiidings ing, apprehending deserters, per diem pay to whitewashing, repairs to furnaces grates. and : 
lying south of the Capitol and used as public persons attending courts-martial, courts of ranges, gas and. water rent, and for repairs of F : 
stables and carpenters’ ShOPS.....-++e+e+ sees 609 00 inquiry, and other services authorized by law, Obl Kinde ss scsu Snb U iene Vere ses ; 4,300 ‘ 
For compensation of watchmen employed on pay to judges advocate, pilotage and towage For support of beneficiaries atthe asylum..-... 27,000 0 Fo 
reservation number tw0..... ..ceeesceeveeees 600 00 of vessels, and assistance to vessels in distress, . . eee 7 
For compensation of the assistant doorkeeper at and for bills of health and quarantine expenses Washington. Fe 
the President’s House..... acecnuedades¥aguss 600 00 | of vessels of the United States Navy in foreign For repairs of all Kinds........sceescesscesees 1,000 
_ ? 00 ‘ 
For compensation of four draw-keepers at the POTTS. .ccccecccccvcvereccccccsccces sees se ceGON9,000 00 Norfolk Fe 
Potomac bridge, and for fuel, ofl, and lamps.... 3,266 00 || For the purchase of the right to use in the Navy, Norfolk. @ 
For compensation of two draw-keepers at the if in the opinion of the Secretary of the Navy For general repairs at hospital......sse+.+++++. 8,000 00 Fe 
two bridges across the Eastern branch of the it shall be deemed expedient, Davidson’s boat MAGAZINES Fc 
Potomac, and for fuel, oil, and lamps..... «ee» 1,180 00 lowering, attaching, and detaching apparatus, 10,000 00 . 
For compensation of the Auxiliary Guard and For the purchase of the right to use by the For the construction and completion of works, 7 
ce one lieutenant, and for fuel, oil, and lamps, United States Brooke’s deep-sea sounding ap- and for the current repairs at the several 7 
ray and for twenty policemen..............+++++ 32,400 00 PN vss canine indeonshnastahekenahessen, ee naval magazines : | 
ie. For furnace-keeper at the a House.... 600 00 ge 3 calenre of the expenses of the survey of oun tt Boston. 
ke For refurnishing the President’s House, to be ex- ge a ae & : ; 
- s i pended under the direction of the President, For the purchase of the right to use in the Uni- : mee EEE RNENS, SUE SENTING O yowrder- 5.400 ¢ Fi 
oS: in addition to the proceeds of the sale of such ted States Navy on steamships and propellers, S*SMiler eae ETRE Se tte Mr tgtae yt 0 
Ges of the furniture and equipage as may be de- in navy-yards, or otherwise, whenever the Washington. . FE 
LZ + cayed and unfit for use........... sesseessees 20,000 00 Government of the United States may choose For repairing and improving ordnance building, 6,000 00 
a For introducing the Potomac water into the Pres- to use the same, Sargeant’s steam-engine gov- ‘. ant 
’ : Shands TORID soos 00000200000 0000 0000 seseeees 4,420 00 EROS. vccccsccccccccccecerncscsspesegeccess 10,000 00 Norfolk. 
£6 Expenses of the Collection of the Revenue MARINE CORPS. oie eee - anes. eee 12.500 F 
ee from Lands. For pay of officers, non-commissioned officers, For} : a conartanendiaie omen Seen « 12,500 00 
4 To meet the expenses of collecting the rev- musicians, privates, clerks, messengers, stew- an all the civil eutabiichmants at the et 
4 enue from the sale of public lands in the ards, and servants, for rations and clothing for navy yards and stations 148,104 00 
= several States and Territorics : servants, additional rations for five years’ ser- For the purehase of nautical instruments forthe F 
i For salaries and commissions of registers of land vice, for undrawn clothing and rations,and use of the Navy; for repairs of the same and 
_ offices and receivers of public MOTIEVS .. e008 -234,700 00 Fr bounties for FECNIISLMCNIES...6 eeeeeeseceveces 425,278 80 also of astronomical instruments 3 and for the 
4 i For expenses of depositing public moneys by For ae? oon COSESSOLCARA TERE NAILS ORRANE pa ~ purchase of nautical books, maps, and charts, F 
rH . ee e — naires somes ansan pa 28,600 00 For fue! Gores cencvcccccscccssessesecesssese aa’ote = and for backing and binding the same........ 20,000 00 
P or incidental expenses of the several land of- 625908 isp 5s Gas bseoehetesevedseebbenes 2 ; rabies 
Hi Fete eee toe yer an OF 95,000 09 || For military stores; viz: pay of anmorers, repair Desai iemnn cee eeg san eene 
, Penitentiary. of arms, purcifttse of accoutermcents, ordnance in order; for fucl and lights, and for all other 
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By the act making appropriations for the consu- 
‘lar and diplomatic expenses of the Government 
for the year ending the thirtieth of June, eigh- 
teen hundred and sixty-two. 


For salaries of envoys extraordinary, ministers and com- 
missioners of the United States at Great Britain, France, 
Russia, Prussia, Spain, Austria, Brazil, Mexico, China, 
Chili, Peru, Portugal, Switzerland, Rome, Sardinia, 
Belgium, Holland, Denmark, Sweden, Turkey, New 
Granada, Bolivia, Ecuador, Venezuela, Guatemala, Nic- 
aragua, Sandwich Islands, Costa Rica, Honduras, Ar- 
gentine Confederation, Paraguay, and Japan. .$301,000,00 

For salaries of secretaries of legation........... 43,350 00 

For salaries of assistant secretaries of legation 
at London and Paris......cseeseeeeeeeeeeees 9,000 00 

For salary of the interpreter to the legation to 


CRIDR ccccedsrersdecece cvcdeeccscdeccrecs ss) SOD © | 


For salary of the secretary of legation to Turkey, 
acting AS INTETPTeter,...eeeececeeeeeeeseeeees 3,000 00 
For compensation to the interpreter to the mis- 


SION tO JAPAN. ceccecccccesccccsesevesecvesees 200 00 | 


For contingent expenses of all the missions 

ADTOAd ...cccecccscccscccccvccecccsscccsccccs 40,000 00 
For contingent expenses of foreign intercourse.. 40,000 00 
For expenses of intercourse with the Barbary 


POW accreted iSubagst atebivctaniiace ‘BAO | 


For expenges of the consulates in the Turkish 
dominions, namely: interpreters, guards, and 
other expenses of the consulates at Constan- 
tinople, Sinyrna, Candia, Alexandria, and Bei- 
TU. oo ccde dSesencevsaBredesdceneseduievicess 9500 00 
For the relief and protection of American sea- 
men in foreign Countries.........+e0000+0+++200,000 00 
For expenses which may be incurred in ac- 
knowledging the services of the masters and 
crews of foreign vessels in rescuing citizens of 
the United States from shipwreck............ 10,000 00 
For the purchase of blank-books, stationery, 
arms of the United States, seals, presses, flags, 
and for the payment of postages and miscel- 
laneous expenses of the consuls of the United 
SUMS. occcecvcssecvsccsesccctccceevecses cows GOee OO 
For office rent for those consuls general, consuls, 
and commercia) agents who are not allowed to 
trade, including loss by exchange thereon.... 27,370 00 
For salaries of consuls general at Quebec, Cal- 
cutta, Alexandria, Havana, Constantinople, 
Frankfort-on-the-Main ; consuls at Kanagawa 
and Nagasaki in Japan, Liverpool, London, 
Melbourne, Hong Kong, Glasgow, Mauritius, 
Singapore, Beltast, Cork, Dundee, Demarara, 
Halifax, Kingston, (Jamaica,) Leeds, Man- 
chester, Nassau, (New Providence,) South- 
ampton, ‘Turk’s Island, Prince Edward’s Isl- 
and, Havre, Paris, Marseilles, Bordeaux, La 
Rochelle, Lyons, Moscow, Odessa, Revel, St. 
Petersburg, Matanzas, Trinidad de Cuba, San- 
tiago de Cuba, San Juan, (Porto Rico,) Cadiz, 
Malaga, Ponce, (Porto Rico,) Trieste, Vienna, 
Aix-la-Chapelle, Canton, Shanghae, Foo- 
Choo, Amoy, Ningpo, Beirut, Smyrna, Jeru- 
salem, Rotterdam, Amsterdam, Antwerp, F'un- 
chal, Oporto, St. Thomas, Elsincur, Genoa, 
Basic, Geneva, Messina, Naples, Palermo, 
Leipsic, Munich, Leghorn, Stuttgardt, Bre- 
men, Hamburg, Tangiers, ‘Tripoli, Tunis, Rio 
de Janeiro, Pernambuco, Vera Cruz, Acapulco, 
Callao, Valparaiso, %uenos Ayres, San Juan 
del Sur, Aspinwall, Panama, Laguayra, Hono- 
lulu, Lahaina, Cape 'fown, Falkland Islands, 
Venice, Stetten, Candia, Cyprus, Batavia, 
Fayal, Santiago, (Cape de Verdes,) Saint 
Croix, Spezzia, Athens, Zanzibar, Babia, 
Maranham Island, Para, Rio Grande, Mata- 
moras, Mexico, (city,) Tampico, Paso del 
Norte, Tabasco, Paita, ‘Tumbez, ‘Talcahuano, 
Carthagena, Sabanillo, Omoa, Guayaquil, Co- 
bija, Montevideo, Tahita, Bay of Islands, Apia, 
Lanthala; commercial agents at San Juan 
del Norte, Porte au Prince, San Domingo, 
(city,) St. Paul de Loando, (Angola,) Mon- 
rovia, Gaboon, Cape Haytien, Aux Cayes, and 
AMOOF TPRE a snwi 6 vtcew Wace 0006 608'h0. eccrine Ee4gIOO OD 
For expenses incurred, under instructions from 
the Secretary of State, in bringing home from 
foreign countries persons charged with crime, 
and expenses incident thereto............... 10,000 00 
For interpreters to the consulates in China..... 4,500 00 
For salaries of the marshals for the consular 
courts in Japan, China, Siam, and Turkey... 7,000 00 
For rent of prisons tor American convicts in Ja- 
pan, China, Siam, and ‘Turkey, and for wages 
ot the Keepers of the same. ...eesssseeeeeseee 9,800 00 
To enable the Secretary of State to have pre- 
pared and transmitted to the executives of the 
several States having boundaries with foreign 
States a competent number of authentic copies 
ot the settlement of such boundaries, and the 
maps and eharts relating thereto, and the evi- 
dence thereof in the State Department....... 10,000 00 
To meet an extraordinary emergency which has 
arisen in bringing from Batavia twenty-four 
seamen of the ship Staghound, charged with 
TAME 6 once sibbndceidncects senate ceencecces 9,708 00 





$1,036,552 00 





By the act to provide for the payment of outstand- 
ing Treasury notes, to authorize a loan, to 
regulate and fix the duties on imports, and for 
other purposes. 

To pay the expenses of preparing the certificates of stock 





Appro 


vations, New Offices, &c. 


usual mode and under the restrictions as to employment 
and payment of officers contained in the laws authoriz- 
ing former loans and issucs of Treasury notes, $20,000 00 


7. : : | 
or Treasury notes herein authorized, to be done in the | 
| 

| 


By the act to provide for the payment of expenses 
incurred by the Territories of Washington and | 
Oregon in the suppression of Indian hostilities | 
therein in the years eighteen hundred and fifty- 
five and eighteen hundred and fifty-six. 


For the paymentof volunteers, embracing the first, second, 
and ninth Oregon regiments, and the three companies of 
minute men, numbered sixty, sixty-one, and sixty-two, 
and the first and second Washington regiments and pro- 
miscuous companies, including the companies of Captain 
Strong and Captain Hays, after deducting stoppages as 
ascertained by the Third Auditor of the ‘Treasury in his 
report of the seventh of February, eighteen hundred and 
sixty, made in pursuance of a resolution of the House of 
Representatives passed the eighth of February, eighteen 
hundred and fifty-mine........ceeeeeeeees + - $400,000 00 

For the paymentof claims for services, supplies, 
transportation, and so forth, incurred in the 


maintenance of said volunteers........ +++ 2,400,000 00 | 


To pay Robert J. Atkinson, Third Auditor of the 
Treasury, for the duties heretofore performed 


by him in the investigation of said claims.... 1,000 00 





$2,801,000 00 


By the act for the payment of expenses incurred 
in the suppression of Indian hostilities in the 
State of California. 

To defray the expenses incurred by the State of California 
in the suppression of Indian hostilities therein in the 
years eighteen hundred and fifty-four, fifty-five, fifty-six, 
fitty-eight, and filly-nine..........+4+. 





By the act making appropriations for the support | 


of the army for the year ending thirtieth of 
June, eighteen hundred and sixty-two. 


For expense of recruiting, transportation of recruits, three | 
montis’ extra pay to non-commissioned oflicers, musi- | 





cians, and privates on rcéntistment......... $100,000 00 
For the payeof the Army........++. ocee ceeee ed3004,648 U0 
For commutation of officers’ subsistencee...... 1,012,450 50 


For commutation of forage for officers’ horses...125,952 OU 
For paymeuts to discharged soldiers tor clothing 


NOE GLOW sas eicsse secs sevsee sipanee Ce bas cane 50,080 00 | 
For payments in licu of clothing for officers’ ser | 
FRIIS s es clecccccec voce caus Siidedecnetceseces 40,370 00 
Por subsistence in kind... ...sccs. cence cscees 2,121,964 00 

For clothing for the Army, camp and garrison 
COMMING cc cc tissdgesens Cargerebeccece ecesee 660,016 21 


For the regular supplies of the quartermaster’s 
department, consisting of fuel tor the officers, 
enlisted men, guard, hospital, storehouses, and 
Offices ; of forage in kind for the horses, mules, 
and oxen of the quartermaster’s department at 
the several posts and stations and with the 
armies in the field; for the horses of the two 
regiments of dragoons, two regiments of cav- 
alry. the regiment of mounted riflemen, the 
companies of light artillery, and such compa- 
nies of infantry as may be mounted, and for 
the authorized number of officers’ horses when 
serving in the field and at the outposts, in- 
cluding bedding for the animals; of straw for 
soldiers’? bedding, and stationery, including 
blank-books for the quartermaster’s depart- 
ment, certificates for discharged soldiers, blank 
forms for the pay and quartermaster’s depart- 
ments; and for the printing of division and 
department orders and reports.... 

For the incidental expenses of the quartermas- 
ter’s department, consisting of postage on let- 
ters and packets received and sent by officers 
of the Army on public service ; expenses of 
courts-martial and courts of inquiry, including 
the additional compensation of judges advo- 
cate, recorders, members, and wWitnesses,while 
on that service, under the act of March six- 
teenth, eighteen hundred and two; extra pay to 
soldiers employed under the direction of the 
quartermaster’s department in the erection of 
barracks, quarters, storehouses, and hospitals ; 
in the construction of roads, and other con- 
stant labor, for periods of not less than ten days, 
under the acts of March second, eighteen hun- 
dred and nineteen, and August fourth, eighteen 
hundred and fifty-four, including those em- 
ployed as clerks at division and department 
headquarters; expenses of expresses to and 
from the frontier posts and armies in the field; 
of escorts to paymasters and other disbursing 
officers, and to trains where military escorts 
cannot be furnished; expense of the interment 
of officers killed in action, or who die when on 
duty in the field, or at the posts on the frontiers, 
or at other posts and places when ordered by the 
Secretary of War; and of non-commissioned 
officers and soldiers; authorized office furni- 
ture; hire of laborers in the quartermaster’s 
department, including the hire of interpreters 
and guides for the Army; compensation of 
clerks to ofiicers of the quartermaster’s depart- 
ment; compensation of forage and wagon mas- 
ters, authorized by the act of July fifth, eigh- 
teen hundred and thirty-eight; for the dppre- 


«ee $400,000 00 | 


sees eeeeeels701,000 00 | 
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hension of deserters, and the expenses incident 
to their pursuit; and for the following expend 

itures required for the two regiments of dra- 
goons, the two regiments of cavalry, the regi 

ment of mounted riflemen, and such companics 
of infantry as may be mounted, viz: the pur 

chase of traveling forges, blacksmiths’ and 
shoeing tools, horse and mule shoes and nails, 
iron and steel for shoeing, hire of veterinary 
surgeons, medicines for horses and mules, 


| picket ropes, and for shoeing the horses of the 
} 


For hire or commutation of quarters for officers 
on military duty; hire of quarters for troops ; 


| COMPS MAMIEMe o.09 ncerercveses eseveeceeesee o460,000 00 
| of storehouses for the safe-keeping of military 


| stores ; of grounds for summer cantonments 


and for temporary frontier stations............ 119,351 88 
To pay the amount of a judgment recovered by 
| John Jamesagainst Captains A. T. Lee and T. 
G. Pitcher, First Lieutenant Thomas M. Jones, 
and Lieutenant Colonel W. Seawell, for dam 
ages for timber cut upon the land of said James 


for Fort Davis........ cccsvesessccescovesces 1,000 00 
To pay the costs of the suit in which said judg 
ment was rendered...... eccescccvene coscee| LNGOfinite. } 


For hutting troops, and for repairing, altering, and 
enlarging buildings at the established posts... .236,765 81 
For the construction of barracks and other build- 


| ‘ » --* 
TER co ctnacenen btgbrscneneete nti aint has nba enin ee 


For the purchase of heating and cooking stoves, 15,000 00 
For the purchase of clocks for permanent posts, 560 00 
-For mileage, or the allowance made to officers 
of the Army for the transportation of them- 
selves and their baggage, when traveling or 
duty without troops, escorts, or supplies...... 
For the transportation of the Army, including 
| the baggage of the troops when moving either 
by land or water: ofclothing, camp and garri- 
son @juipage from the depot at Philadelphia 
to the several posts and army depots, and from 
those depots to the troops in the field ; of horse 
equipments, and subsistence from the places 
of purchase and trom the places of delivery un- 
der contract, to such places as the circum- 
stances of the service may require them to be 
sent; of ordnance, ordnance stores, and small 
arms from the founderies and armories to the 
arsenals, fortifications, frontiex posts, and 
army depots ; freights, whartage, tolls, and fer- 
riages ; for the purchase and hire of horses, 
mules, and oxen, aud the purchase and repair 
of wagons, carts, and drays, and of ships and 
other sea-going vessels and boats required tor 
the transportation of supplies and for garrison 
purposes ; for drayage and cartage at the sev 
eral posts; hire of toamsters; transportation 
of funds for the pay and other disbursing de 
partments; the expense of sailing public 
transports on the various rivers, the Gulf of 
Mexico, and the Atlantic and Pacific ; and for 
procuring water atsuch posts as, from their sit- 
uation, require it to be brought from a dis- 
| tance ; and for clearing roads, and removing 
|| obstructions from roads, harbors, and rivers, to 
the extent which may be required for the 
actual operations of the troops on the fron 
WO. So s'c'u'é eves Rivhee Gidebe dadsdtocteusabia 2,252,000 00 
For the pureliase of horses for the two regiments 
of dragoons, the two regiments of cavalry, and 
the regiment of mounted riflemen............136,000 00 


125,000 00 








|| For contingencies of the Army...... dadetb ocee’ Beue 00 

\| For the medical and hospital department...... 115,000 00 
For contingent expenses of the adjutant gen- 

} eral’s department at department headquarters, 500 00 


For compensation of the clerk and messenger in 


the office of the commanding general..... «+. 2,000 00 
For contingent expenses of the office of the 
commanding general......... 6 6deb ES c es Sake 300 00 
For armament of fortifications..... ei teepeeeees 200,000 OU 
For the current expenses of the ordnance ser- 
WICC so vc civdccunsadecd dbcdetedukicte Vavecsteds 160,000 00 
|} For ordnanee, ordnance stores, and supplies, in- 
cluding horse equipments for the mounted regi- 
P MOntsss ss.60e deveceetes Rdaoeecdbsoboebs oboe 250,000 00 
For the manufacture of arms at the national 
BFMOSIOBs ..  ceseseccccscevtvecesers eeeeeses 300,000 00 


For repairs and improvements and new ma 

chinery at Springfield armory, Massachusetts, 59,500 00 
For repairs and improvements and new ma- 

chinery at Harper’s Ferry armory............ 64,500 00 
} For the Allegheny arsenal, repairing and paint- 
ing publie buildings, and for repairs and pres 








| ervation of roads, culverts, and fences...... 4,170 00 
For the Benicia arsenal.........6eeeeees ceeeee 50,900 00 
For the Fort Monroe arsenal...........+.. eee. 24,200 00 
|| For Frankford arsenal, Pennsylvania........... 6,100 00 
For Leavenworth arsenal, Kansas....... seeees 20,000 00 
For New York arsenal........-...06- ddcbesoee 2,650 00 
For North Carolina arsenal ...... S0cees biased 5,000 00 
Por St. Louis arsenal......6..e+0+ 666s eb edsee «. 1,800 00 
For Washington arsenal.......... ecocssde doce Beawe OO 
For Watertown arsenal........... oboudi secvese LE,790 00 
| For Watervliet arsenal...........s06 wecccedsoss 4,000 00 
For contingencies of arsenals........... Dessuce 20,000 00 
| For surveys of military defenses, geographical 
explorations, and reconnoissances for military 
purposes, and surveys with the armies in the 
BGR ee dvcepsre dene cncd dedeweds eaveresseses 50.000 00 
For printing charts of lake surveys...........- 10,000 00 
For purchase and repairs of instruments....... 10,000 00 
For continuing the surveys of the northern and 
northwestern lakes, including Lake Superior, 75,000 00 
To indemnify citizens of lowa and Minnesota 
for the destruction of property at or near Spirit 
Lake by Ink-pa du-tal’s band of Sioux In- 
GREE orecnn 06.40. c0ecauscetve coscvuccesiccoss BARD 74 
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36rn H CONG....2D Sess. 





For the following fentbeuienn: 
Fort Montgamery, Lake Champlain, NewYork, $10,000 00 
Fort Knox, Penobscot river, Maine ............ 20,000 00 
Fort on Hog Island Ledge, Portland, Maine... 30,000 00 
Fort Winthrop, Governor’s Island, Boston har- 

bor, Massachusetts........seeeeereeees sseeee 10,000 00 
Fort Adams, Newport harbor, Rhode Islangd.... 5,000 00 


Fort Ric hmond, Staten Island, New York.. 15, 000 00 
Fort on site of Fort ‘Tompkins, Staten Island, 

OO Witihesecscacecastoves Scene Sadb 0 S¥b00 . 25,000 00 
Fort Delaware, Delaware river.....c.ss..e0+ » 25,000 00 
Fort Carroll, Sollers’ Point Flats, Baltimore har- 

bor, Maryland sont Sa bded cevscsevscos seeeee 50,000 00 
Fort Calhoun, Hampton Roads, Virginia....... 50,000 00 
Fort Taylor, Ke y West, Florida ise dae ieeaebew 70,000 00 
Fort Jefferson, Garden Key, Florida........... 75,000 00 
Fort at Fort Point, including outworks, San 

Francisco bay, California ps owwshe bh iuttoe se 50,000 00 
Fort at Alcatraz Island, San Francisco bay, Cali- 

FORMA. ioc voces -pvccecccsvcccccncee sees secs 25,000 00 


Fort at entrance of New Be dford harbor, Massa- 

GSCI, ok o's sh) 06 0600 60.95 cons oc vicwscebens’ 25,000 00 
Fort at Sandy Hook, New Jersey..... 75,000 00 
For protection of the site of Fort Macon, Beau- 

fort harbor, North Carolina......... eocrecece 10,000 00 
Contingencies of fortifications, preservation of 

sites, protection of titles, and repairs of sudden 

damage Soul 74 dbs duou Babb Date acensheNeh tees 30,000 00 
Repairs and alterations of barracks, quarters, and 

hospitals, store-rooms, and fences at perma- 

nent posts not occupied by troops.......-+e06 10,900 00 
For the construction of a military post in or near 

the valley of the Red River of the North...... 50,000 00 
For completing the report and perfecting the 

drawings of the San Juan exploring expedi- 

LIOM caseee con ecceveeeresesseserese steeeeees 


For deficiency to cover expenditures made by 
the quartermaster’s bureau in consequence ¢ 
of Indian hostilities during the current fiscal 
year, namely: 


1,800 00 


Incidental ExpenseS.....e.seceeseesseeceseees 57,084 00 
Transportation of troops and supplies......... .473, 464 09 
Rarracks And Quarters.....seesseeeseeee scenes 178, "887 00 


For the protection of emigrants on the overland 
routes between the Atlantic slope and the Cal- 
ifornia and Oregon and Washington frontier, 50,000 00 


$15,802,948 41 








By the act making appropriations for the service 

of the Post Office Department during the fiscal 

ear ending the thirtieth of June, eighteen 
soot and sixty-two. 


For the service of the Post Office Department for the 
year ending the thirtieth of June, eighteen hundred 


and sixty-two, out of any moneys in the Treasury | 


arising from the revenues of the said Department, in 
conformity to the act of the second July, eighteen 
hundred and thirty-six : 


For transportation of the mails, (inland)..... 


For compensation to postmasters........++++ 2,700,000 03 | 
For clerks in the offices of postmasters....... 1,045,517 29 
For ship, steamboat, and way letters........... 20,000 00 
For office furniture for post offices......... +++» 4,000 00 
For advertising. ...ce+esseeeeene ee cccvenes sees 70,000 00 
For mail bags...... odspeneene hoes» ovece.enese . 55,000 00 
For paper for Dlanks.......ccesccccsceccce secs 60,000 00 
For printing blanks.. peverocsvccseccecsses ABS OO | 
For wrapping paper... bade oéeeesenes powers cocee - 45,000 00 
For mail locks, keys, and stamps..........++.-- 20,000 00 


For mail depredations and special agents... ... 75,000 00 
For miscellaneous payments........+..+.+++-++ 160,000 00 
For postage stamps and stamped envelopes.....1 10,000 00 
For payment of balances due to foreign coun- 
ee 999s capeeneusons seseeees e300,000 00 
For payment of letter- CATTICTS. . +000 seecceeees 210,000 00 
To supply deficiencies in the revenue of the Post 
Office Department for the year ending the 
thirtieth of June, eighteen hundred and sixty- 
WD akin ns b0409'>0000980000R 550008 9090090. 048 5,391,350 63 
For carrying the mail from New Y ork, via Pan- 
ama, to San Francisco, three times a month, 
from the first day of July, eighteen hundred 
and sixty, to the first day of July, eighteen 
hundred and Sixty-On€.......00.eeeeee eeeee eOU 
To transport the entire letter mail six times a 
week on the central route, said letter mail to 
be carried through in twenty days’ time eight 
months in the year, and in twenty-three days 
the rematning four months of the year, from 
some point on the Missouri river connected 
with the east, to Placerville, California, and 
also to deliver the entire mails tri-weekly to 
Denver city and Great Salt Lake city; said 
contractors shall also be required to carry the 
residue of all mail matter in a period not ex- 
ceeding thirty-five days, with the privilege of 
sending the latter semi-monthly from New 
York to San Francisco in twenty-five days by 
sea, and the public documents in thirty-five 
days ; and during the continuance of their con- 
tract, or until the completion of the overland 
telegraph, torun a pony express semi-weekly, 
at a schedule time of ten days eight months, 
and twelve days four months, carrying for the 
Government, free of charge, five pounds of mail 
matter, with the liberty of charging the public 
for transportation of letters by said express not 
exceeding one dollar per half ounce........1,000,000 00 


$21,668,151 86 


,000 00 





10,040,284 00 | 








a iiacad Tienceaeetiad ene 


____ Appropriations, New Offices, ts 


eee 


By the act making appropriations to supply a 
soumeney § in the appropriations for the com- 
— of og no survey of Oregon and 

ashington Territories. 

For defraying the expenses of a geological reconnoissance 
and explorations in Oregon and Washington Territories, 
over and above the appropriations of March three, eigh- 
teen hundred and fifty-three, and eighteen hundred and 
fifty-five, asper accounts audited and adjusted, $3,574 70 

For expenses incurred in the analyses of eighty- 
eight specimens, from different localities, of 
soils, coals, and ores, and preparation of the 
final report for publication..........+++ee+0+- 6,984 50 


$10,559 20 


By the act to provide for the completion of the 
military roads from Fort Union to Santa Fé, 
and from Taos to Santa Fé, New Mexico. 

For the completion of the military road from Fort Union 
to Santa Fé, New Mexico........ see eeee eee ed0,000 00 

For the completion of the military road from 
Taos to Santa Fé, New Mexico.........+++++ 15,000 00 


$50,000 00 


By the act making appropriations for sundry 
civil expenses of the Government for the year 
ending June thirty, eighteen hundred and sixty- 
two. . 

Survey of the Coast. 

For continuing the survey of the Atlantic and Gulfcoast of 
the United States, (including compensation of civiljans 
engaged in the work, and excluding pay and emoluments 
of officers of the Army and Navy, and petty officers and 
men of the Navy employed on the work)... .$230,000 00 

For continuing the survey of the western coast 
of the United States, including compensation 
of civilians engaged in the work..... seeeeee+ 110,000 00 

For continuing the survey of the Florida reefs e 
and keys, (including compensation of civilians 
engaged in the work, and excluding pay and 
emoluments of officers of the Army and Navy, 
and petty officers and men of the Navy em- 
ployed on the work)......ccsecccosccece eeeeee 25,000 00 


| For completing the line to connect the triangu- 


lation on the Atlantic coast with that on the 
Gulf of Mexico, across the Florida peninsula, 
including compensation of civilians engaged 
in the work..... 090002 sesesseovenveccores wees 
For publishing the observ ations made in the 
progress of the survey of the coast of the Uni- 
ted States, including the compensation of 
civilians engaged inthe work.........-eee00- 5,000 00 
Tor repairs of steamers and sailing schooners 
used in the coast survey..........06. ccceces - 10,000 00 
For fuel and quarters, aud for mileage or trans- 
portation of officers and enlisted soldiers of the 
Army serving in the coast survey, in cases no 
Jonger provided for by the ene 
department...... o00esoswesess.cee cme cvesecce 
For pay and rations of engineers for sev en 
steamers used in the hydrography of the coast 
survey, no longer supplied by the Navy De- 
partment.........0-- Sade Reab esse <oh ane --» 12,800 00 
To supply deficiency in the fund for the relief of 
sick and disabled seamen........ seses -200,000 00 
For the discharge of such miscellaneous claims, 
not otherwise provided for, as shall be admitted 
in due course of settlement at the Treasury... 


Light-house establishment. 

For the Atlantic, Gulf, and Lake coasts, viz : 
For supplying the light-houses and beacon-lights 

with oil, glass chimneys,wicks, chamois skins, 

polishing powder, whiting, and other cleaning 

materials, transportation, and other necessary 

expenses of the same, repairing and keeping 

in repair the lighting apparatus...... sees eee 154,698 80 
For repairs and incidental expenses, refitting and 

improving all the light-houses and ee 


5,000 00 


5,000 00 


5,000 00 


connected therewith ...... 0+. eeeeeeseee eee + 102,200 00 
For salaries of five hundred and ninety- six soaate 

ers of light-houses and light-beacons, and their 

QBSISERTIG a 0 000 ssn cccesescces wessdsseceee cucsMayhee OO 


For salaries of forty-three keepers of light-vessels, 23,900 00 

For seamen’s wages, repairs, supplies, and inci- 
dental expenses of forty-five light-vessels....170,967 70 

For expenses of raising, cleaning, painting, re- 
pairing, remooring, and supplying losses of 
buoys and day-beacons, and for chains and 
sinkers for the same, and for coloring and num- 
bering all the DUOYS.........05eeseecccsecsees 

For expenses of visiting and inspecting lights and 
other aids to navigation............eseeeeeee 

For commissions, at two and a half per centum. 
to such superintendents as are entitled to the 
same under the proviso to act third March, 
eighteen hundred and fifty-one, on the amount 
that may be disbursed by them............... 
For the coasts of California, Oregon, and 

Washington : 

For supplying nineteen light-houses and beacon- 
lights with oil, glass chimneys, wicks, cha- 
mois skins, polishing powder, and other clean- 
ing materials, transportation, expenses of 
keeping lamps and machinery in order, pub- 
lishing notices to mariners of — of aids 
00 MRVIBRRION. «onc cosececnccccsevesctcccecs 1VS70 OD 

For repairs and incidental expenses of nineteen 
light-houses,and buildings connected there- 

WEE. coc cvnvce sccsdsccceweccsoctccdccecscecs SOOO OD 


112,350 00 
2,000 00 


7,000 00 


For salaries of forty-three keepers and assistant 
keepers of light-houses, at an average not ex- 
ceeding eight hundred dollars per annum...., 

For expenses of raising, cleaning, painting, re- 
pairing, remooring, and supplying losses of 
floating buoys and day-beacons, and for chains 
and sinkers for the same, and for coloring and 
numbering all the buoys..............se0000. 

For inspection and transportation purposes. ; 

For commission, at two and a half per centum, 
to such superintendents as are entitled to the 
same under the proviso to the act of March 
third, eighteen hundred and fifty-one......... 

For commutation of fuel and quarters for officers 
of the Army serving on light-house duty, the 
paymentof which is no longer provided for by 
the quartermaster’s department............ 

Forcompensation of two superintendents for the 
life-saving stations on the coasts of Long 
Island and New Jersey. 0 uve ede ss 

For compensation of fifty-four keepers of sta- 
tions, at two hundred dollars each.......... 

For support, care, and medical treatment of 
forty transient paupers, medical and surgical 
patients in Washington Frfirmary...ccccccsce 

For purchase of manure for the public grounds. . 

For hire of carts on the public grounds.... 

For purchase and repair of tools used in the pul 
He QroUMGsocinctcn civnccdecvsscssnccnad se 

For purchase of trees and tree- boxes to repli ace, 
where necessary, such as have been planted 
by the United States, to whitewash tree-boxes 
and fences, and the repair of pavements in 
front of the public grounds..... aideiadevcvncie 

For annual repairs of the Capitol, water- -closets, 
public stables, water-pipes, pavements and 
other walks within the Capitol square, broken 
glass, and locks, and for the —- of the 
building .......... 


eee ee eee eee eee ee eee 


| For annual repairs of the President’s house and 


furniture, improvement of grounds, purchase 
of plants for garden, and contingent expenses 
WNCIRENE TRETEIO, 6:00 60’ 60 0000 0000020000 0008 “ 
For fuel, in part, of the President’s House...... 
For lighting the Capitol and President’s House, 
the public grounds around them, and around 
the executive offices, and Pennsylvania ave- 
nue, Bridge and High streets, in Georgetown, 
Four- and-a-half, Seventh, and Twelfth streets, 
across the mall..csesocsccscccsccescoccces 
For purchase of books for library at the Execu- 
tive Mansion, to be expended under the direc- 
tion of the President of the United States.... 
For repairs of the Potomac, navy-yard, and up- 
per bridges, and the roads appurtenant thereto 
owned by the United States....... baSasevere 
For repairs of Pennsylvania avenue............ 
For public reservation number two and Lafay- 
ette square...... $0. 0d 00s conte vwecesere 
For taking care of the grounds south of the Pre S- 
ident’s House, continuing the improvement of 
the same, and keeping them in order......... 
For repairs.of water-pipes...........-seeeeeees 
For cleaning out the sewer traps on Pennsylva- 
nia avenue, and repairing the same.......... 
For repairs of furnaces under the Senate Cham- 
ber and Supreme Court rooms...... covcccces 


Government Hospital for the Insane. 


For the support, clothing, and medical and moral 
treatinent of the insane of the Disiriet of Co- 
lumbia, and of the Army and Navy and of the 
revenue service, at the asylum in said Dis- 
trict, including books and incidental expenses 
OF Chee REVIOM oo os 6550 cece ccwesescvcvscsccees 

For repairs and painting of four western or first 
erected sections of the hospital edifice, includ- 
ing additions to the furniture and gardener’s 
houses, and out-buildings and fences; ice- 
houses, including preserving cellar, extension 
of stable for storage of hay and other fodder, 
and shelter of farm wagons and carts ; and in- 
closing two sides of farm yard with brick wall ; 
improvement of grounds, including pavement 
surrounding all the buildings; grading and 
planting trees, paving gutters, and placing 
seats in the pleasure grounds of the patients ; 
forcing and green- pocteniednibaeinasnes ; 
fitting up two bowling-alleys, onein basement . 
OF CRC WINGes'n cc ciscciece secvssccssvcsecses 


Patent Office. 


For constructing the cellar of the north front of 
the Patent Office building into offices and store 
rooms, and for putting iron railing around the 
areas in the court-yard of said building, and 
for flagging the same...... 000000 ese: eesees 

For collection of agricultural statistics, investi- 
gations for promoting agriculture and rural 
economy, and the ——— propagation, 
and distribution 0 

For expenses of receiving, arranging, and taking 
care of copyright $, charts, and other 
Copyright Matter... ..ccceceeeeceseeeesevens 


Exploring Expedition. 

For preservation of the collections of the ex- 
ploring and surveying expeditions of the Gov- 
ews 600,504 9 08000090 once nseste 090005 

For the distribution of the collections of the ex- 
ploring and surveying expeditions of the Gov- 
ernment to institutions willing to receive the 
same, and at their own expense, and the con- 
struction of additional cases to receive such 
a of said collections as may be retained by 

the Government. s. 5 osc. co. cscs: ceccceces 





$25,800 00 


1,500 00 


5,239 79 


3,000 00 
10,800 00 


6,009 00 
1,000 00 
1,095 00 


500 00 


2,500 09 


5,000 00 


6,000 09 
1,800 00 


42,000 00 
250 00 
6,000 00 
3,009 00 
2,000 00 
3,000 00 
590 00 
300 00 


500 00 


35,500 00 


8,000 00 


12,000 00 


cuttings and seeds........ 60,000 0 


2,000 00 


4,000 00 


6,000 00 
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Institution of the Deaf and Dumb and the 
Blind. 

For salgries and incidental expenses of the In- 
stitutron of the Deaf and Dumb and the Blind, 
in the District of Columbia... ....eeeeeeeee 

For expenses of taking the eighth census of the 
inhabitants 0 


Botanic Garden. 

For grading, draining, procuring manure, tools, 
fuel, and repairs, purchasing trees and shrubs 
for botanic garden, to be expended under the 
direction of the Library Committee of Con- 

OSS cane 

ror pay of horticulturists and assistants in the 
potanie garden and green-houses, to be ex- 
pended under the direction of the Library 


eR RR RR OH EEE Ee 


f the United States.............1 


$3,000 00 
90,000 00 


3,300 00 


Committee Of CONATSS.... veeecececcesecceeee Ogl2Ql 50 


Survey of the Public Lands. 


For surveying the public lands, (exclusive of 
California, Oregon, Washington, New Mex- 
ico. Kansas, Nebraska, and Utah,) including 
incidental expenses and island surveys in the 
interior, and all other special and difficult sur- 
veys demanding augmented rates, to be appor- 
tioned and applied to the several surveying 
districts. according to the exigencies of the 
public service, including expenses of select- 
ing swamp lands, and the compensation and 
expenses to survey or to locate private land 
claims in Louisiana, in addition to the unex- 
pended balances of all former appropriations. . 

For surveying the public lands and private land 
claims in California, to be disbursed at the 
rates prescribed by law for the different kinds 
of work..... oes Reece 

For surveying the public lands and private land 
claims in New Mexico.......... peste 

For surveying the publjc lands in Kansas and 
Nebraska, also outlines of Indian reservations, 

For salary of the clerk detailed for the special 
service in the General Land Office to attend 
to the unfinished surveys in the States where 
the offices of the surveyors general have been 
Closed .... ceees ee eecece 

For surveying the public 'ands in Oregon, to be 
disbursed at the rates now authorized by law, 

For surveying the public lands in Washington 
Territory, at the rates now authorized by law.. 

For preparing the unfinished records of public 
and private surveys, to be transferred to the 
State authorities, under the provisions of the 
act of twelfth June, cighteen hundred and 
forty, in those districts where the surveys are 
about being completed, per act of twenty-sec- 
ond of January, eighteen hundred and fifty- 
three. ...< over ccccces 

To supply deficiency in appropriation for ex- 
penses for the present fiscal year of transpor- 
tation of bullion from the assay office at New 
York to the Mint at Philadelphia for coinage, 

For constructing on each floor of the Govern- 
ment building, called Winder’s building, the 
necessary water-closets, urinals, slop-water 
sinks, and hOse-COCKS.......0ceeseecseeecees 

For incidental and contingent expenses including 
wastage of the Mint at Philadelphia in addi- 
tion to the sum appropriated by the act making 
appropriations for the legislative, executive, 
and judicial expenses of the Government..... 

For incidental and contingent expenses, includ- 
ing wastage at the Mint at San Francisco in 
addition to the sum appropriated by the act 
making appropriations for the legislative, ex- 
ecutive, and judicial expenses of the Govern- 
MENE. .ccccccvccoccscscces sbbwos bess 

To enable the President of the United States to 
carry into effect the act of third March, eigh- 
teen hundred and nineteen,and any subsequent 
acts now in force for the suppression of the 


eee eee eee eee eee 


ee ee eee eet ete 


50,000 00 


20,000 00 
10,000 00 


APPENDIX TO 


es  eaaeniEaasreeemmssa ranean agenteeadaeeeeeaatanea apart en 
—— — ss 


20,000 00 | 


2,000 00 


15,000 00 | 


15,000 00 


8,800 00 


29,000 00 


3,450 00 


15,000 00 | 


20,000 00 


BIRVE BES Sie odie c'e snk cbccds cds ccbestec.s. CO0000 OO 


To pay for labor on and materials furnished for 
Post Office extension. .....csccccccsccccccccs 


16,000 00 


For the Capitol extension...........++++++++++ 250,000 00 


To enable the Secretary of the Senate to make 
the payment authorized by the resolution of 
the Senate of twentieth March, one thousand 
eight hundred and sixty, to Mrs. E. A. Linn.. 

For compensation of superintendent of Indian 
affairs and three additional agents in Wash- 
ington Territory, for the fiscal year ending thir- 
tieth June, eighteen hundred and sixty-one.... 

For compensation of superintendent of Indian 
affairs and three additional agents in Wash- 
ington Territory, for the seal year ending 
June thirty, eighteen hundred and sixty-two.. 

For payment of balance due contractor for build- 
ing the custom-houses at Belfast and Ells- 
WOTEE, TNS go. ce cncoucrenec does ss acbcecese 

For the purpose of completing and providin 
proper furniture for the new court-house an 
post office at Indianapolis, Indiana.......... 

To construct the sewer on Flushing avenue, 
Brooklyn, New York, in continuation of that 
now constructed to such point on said avenue 
as shall be determined oe the Navy Depart- 
ment; thence throu the United States 
grounds, or through Vanderbilt avenue, as 
shall be decided by said Department, to the 
waters of the Wallabout.... .........e+++ 


Territory of Colorado. 


For salaries of Governor, three judges, an@'sec=" 


Por contingent expenses of said Territory...... 


2,672 00 


2,527 


ot 
é 


7,000 00 
448 79 


5,000 00 
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Appropriations, New Offices, de. 


Seer ; oe ; 
| For compensation and mileage of the members 
of the Legislative Assembly, officers, clerks, 


For the payment for materials delivered for the 
| extension of the Treasury building under ex- 
isting contracts 0 Ob 6seencd vabete 
For the continuance of the work of such ex- 
tension....... eccees . 
To audit and settle the accounts of Charles J. 
Helm, consul general of the United States at 
Havana, upon the principles of justice and 
equity, for the expenses incurred by him in 
preparing and making the reports and returns, 
and bringing up the arrearages of the business 
of his predecessor in that office, and for extra 
clerk hire in his office, and for moneys ad- 
vanced to destitute American citizens, and for 
CXUIS FEMGecccccccsees 


ooo ee eee eee ee eee eee) 


$3,715,75 





and contingent expenses of the Assembly... ..$20,000 00 


80,000,00 


ceneseces ee «250,000 00 


8,768 


3 


| 


2 


= 


8 


| 


and contingent expenses of the Indian depart- 
ment, and for fulfilling treaty stipulations with 
various Indian tribes for the year ending June 
thirty, eighteen hundred and sixty-two. 

| For the current and contingent expenses of the Indian 


department, namely : 


| 

' 

| six, third March, eighteen 
| 


By the act making appropriations for the current 


For the pay of superintendents of Indian affairs and of the 
several Indian agents, per acts of fifth June, 
hundred and fifty, twenty-seventh February, eighteen || 
hundred and fifty-one, thirty-first July, eighteen hun. | 
dred and fifty-four, third March, eighteen hundred and 
fifty-five, eighteenth August, eighteen hundred and fifty- 

hundred and fifty-seven, 

nineteenth June, eighteen hundred and sixty, twenty- 
fifth June, eighteen hundred and sixty; and per fifteenth 


eighteen 


articles of treaty of nineteenth April, eighteen hundred 
and fifty-eight, with the Yanctons...........$86,450 00 
For the pay of the several Indian sub-agents, per 


act of thirty-first July, cighteen 

[SP GE cadea divans eeeeeiasuey Pivceteseeces 
For the pay of clerk to superintendent at St. 
Louis, Missouri, per act of twenty-seventh 
June, cighteen hundred and forty-six........ 
For the pay of interpreters, per acts of thirtieth 
June, eighteen hundred and _ thirty-four, 
twenty-seventh February, eighteen hundred 
and fifty-one, and cighteenth August, eigh- 
teen hundred and fifty-six............. eceee 

| For presents to Indians....... peeaee ees 
For provisions for Indians........ 
For buildings at agencies and repairs thereof... 
For contingencies of the Indian department.... 
For the employment of temporary clerks by su- 
perintendents of Indian affairs on such ocea- 
sions and for such periods of time as the Seec- 
retary of the Interior may deem necessary to 
the public service...... 


hundred and 


eee eee eee eee eee 


For fulfilling treaty stipulations with the vari- 


| ous Indian tribes; 


Blackfoot Nation. 


For sixth of ten installmenjs as annuity, to be 
expended in the purchase of such goods, pro- 
visions, and other useful articles as the Presi- 
dent, at his discretion, may from time to time 
determine, per ninth article of the treaty of 
seventeenth October, eighteen hundred and 

| BRB O soc vacedcs docsseded cose 

For sixth of ten installments as annuity, to be 
expended in establishing and instructing them 
in agricultural and mechanical pursuits, and 

| in educating their children, and promoting 

civilization and christianity, at the diseretion 
of the President, per tenth article of the treaty 
| of seventeenth October, eighteen hundred and 
fifty-five...... 


eee eeenee ween eee 


Chasta, Scoton, and Umpqua Indians. 


| For seventh of fifteen installments of annuity, 
| to be expended as directed by the President, 
per third article treaty eighteenth Noveinber, 
eighteen hundred and fifty-four... oeene 
| For seventh of fifteen installments for the pay of 
a farmer, per fifth article treaty eighteenth 
November, eighteen hundred and fifty-four... 
| For seventh of ten installments for pay of phy- 
| gsician, medicines, and expense of care of the 

sick, per fifth article treaty eighteenth Novem- 
| ber, eighteen hundred and filty-four.......... 
| For seventh of fifteen installments for pay of 
teachers and purchase of books and statiouery, 
per fifth article treaty eighteenth Nobember, 
eighteen hundred and fifty-four 


Chippewas of Lake Superior. 
For two thirds of twentieth of twenty-five in- 
stallments in money, per fourth article treaty 
fourth October, eighteen hundred and forty- 
two, and eighth article treaty thirtieth Sep- 
tember, eighteen hundred and fifty-fou?...... 
For two thirds of twentieth of twenty-five in- 
stallments for the pay of two carpenters, per 
fourth article treaty fourth October, eighteen 
hundred and forty-two,and eighth article treaty 

| thirticth September, eighteen hundred and 





fifty-four..... eon 
For two thirds of twentieth of twenty-five in- 
stallments in goods, per fourth article treaty 
fourth October, eighteen hundred and forty- 
two, and eighth article treaty thirtieth Sep- 
tember, eighteen hundred and fifty-four...... 


Tee ee eee ee eee eee * seeee 


6,900 00 


1,200 00 


24,900 00 
5,000 00 
11.800 00 
10.000 00 
36,500 00 


5,000 00 


20,000 00 


15,000 00 


2,000 00 | 


1,000 00 


1,500 00 


1,200 00 


8,333 33 || 


800 00 


7,000 00 
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For two thirds of twentieth of twenty-five in- 
stallments for the support of schools, per 
fourth article treaty fourth October, eighteen 
hundred and forty-two, and eighth article 
treaty thirtieth September, eighteen hundred 
and fifty-four....... 

For two thirds of twentieth of twenty-five in- 
stallments for the pay of two farmers, per 
fourth article treaty fourth October, eightcen 
hundred and forty-two, and cighth article 
treaty thirtieth September, eighteen hundred 
and fifty-four....... 0 6d bbe wagers 

For two thirds of twentieth of twenty-five in- 
stallments for the purchase of provisions and 
tobacco, per fourth article treaty fourth Octo- 
ber, eighteen hundred and forty-two, and 
eighth article treaty thirtietfi September, eigh 

| teen hundred and fifty-four............. vwaale 

For seventh of twenty installments in coin, 
goods, household furniture, and cooking uten- 
sils, agricultural implements and cattle, car- 
penters’ and other tools and building mate- 
rials, and for moral and educational purposes, 
per fourth article treaty thirtieth September, 
eighteen hundred and fifty-four...........+5. 

| For seventh of twenty installments for six 

smiths and assistants, per second and fifth 
articles treaty thirtieth September, eighteen 
hundred and fifty-four..... édveswteicbs 
| For seventh of twenty installments for the sup 
port of six smiths’ shops, per second and fifth 
articles treaty thirtieth September, eighteen 
hundred and fifty-four............06 ev edeos . 

For fifth of twenty installments for the seventh 
smith and assistant, and support of shop, per 
second and fifth articles treaty thirtieth Sep- 
tember, eighteen hundred and fifty-four ..... 

For support ofa smith, assistant, and shop for the 
Bois Forte band, during the pleasure of the 
President, per twelfth article treaty thirtieth 
September, eighteen hundred and fifty-four... 

For support of two farmers for the Bois Forte 
band, during the pleasure of the President, per 
tweltth article treaty thirtieth September, eigh- 
teen hundred and fifty-four........ eee 

Chippewas of the Mississippi. 

| For one third of twentieth of twenty-five install 
ments in money, per fourth article treaty fourth 
October, eighteen hundred and forty-two, and 
eighth article treaty thirtieth September, eigh 
teen hundred and fifty-four..........02 0000. 

For one third of twentieth of twenty-five install 
ments for the pay of two carpenters, per fourth 
article treaty fourth October, eighteen hun 
dred and forty-two, and eighth article treaty 
thirtieth September, eighteen hundred and 
fifty-four...... onede an eect sveces 

For one third of twentieth of twenty-five install 
ments in goods, per fourth article treaty fourth 
October, eighteen hundred and forty-two, and 
eighth article treaty thirtieth September, eigh 
teen hundred and fifty-tour........ . 

For one third of twentieth of twenty-fi 
ments for the support of schools, per fourth 
article treaty fourth October, eighteen hundred 
and forty-two, and eighth article treaty thirtieth 
September, eighteen hundred and fifty-four... 

For one third of twentieth of twenty-five install 
ments for purchase of provisions and tobacco, 
per fourth article treaty fourth October, eigh- 
teen hundred and forty-two, and eighth article 
treaty thirtieth September, eighteen hundred 
OnE GRy-MeaPccvcccvsssccss siveveccceseuee 

For one third of twentieth of twenty-five install- 
ments for the support of two smiths’ shops, 
including the pay of two smiths and assistants, 
and furnishing iron and steel, per fourth arti- 
cle treaty fourth October, eighteen hundred and 
forty-two, and eighth article treaty thirtieth 
September, eighteen hundred and fifty-four... 

For one third of twentieth of twenty-five install- 
ments for pay of two farmers, per fourth arti 
cle treaty fourth October, eighteen hundred 
and forty-two, and eighth article treaty thirtieth 
September, eighteen hundred and filty-four... 

For seventh of twenty installments of annuity in 
money, per third article treaty twenty-second 
February, eighteen hundred and fifty-five..... 


Chippewa, Pillager, and Lake Winnibigo- 
shish Bands. 


For seventh of thirty installments of annuity in 
| money, per third article treaty twenty-second 
February, eighteen bundred and fifty-five..... 
For seventh of thirty installments of annuity in 
goods, per third article treaty twenty-second 
February, eighteen hundred and fifty-five.... 
For seventh of thirty instaliments for purposes 
| of utility, per third article treaty twenty-sec- 
ond February, eighteen hundred and fifty-five, 
For seventh of twenty installments for purposes 
of education, per third article treaty twenty- 
second February, eighteen hundred and fifty 
For seventh of fifteen annual installments for 
support of two smiths and smiths’ shops, per 
third article treaty twenty-second February, 
eighteen hundred and fifty-five... 


eee eee eee eee 








| 

| For pay of an engineer to grist and saw-mill at 
| Leech lake.......... 
' 


oe eee eee eee eee . 


Chippewas of Saginaw, Swan Creek, and 
Black river. 


For sixth of ten equal annual installments in 
coin, to be distributed per capita, in the usual 


367TH Cona....2p Sess. 
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1,333 < 


19,000 


5,040 


1,320 


1,060 


1,060 


1,200 


4,166 


3,500 


666 


666 


666 


333 


20,000 


10 666 


8.000 


4,000 


3,000 


2,129 


600 


00 
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00 
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00 
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00 


00 











36TH Cona....2D Suss. 
manner of paying annuities, per second article 
of the treaty of second August, eighteen bun- 
dred and fifty-five......... 
For sixth instaliment for the support of one black- 
smith shop for ten years, per second article of 


the treaty of second August, eighteen hundred 
and fifty-five...ecessese eres 


Chippewas, Menomonecs, Winnebagoes, 
and New York Indians. 


For education during the pleasure of Congress, 
per fifth article treaty eleventh August, eigh- 
teen hundred and twenty-seven....... 


Chickasaws. 

For permanent annuity im goods, per act of 
twenty-fifth February, seventeen hundred and 
MINSTY-MINC ..oncccccccescess ees 


Choctaws. 

For permanent anuuity, per second article treaty 
sixteenth November, eighteen Jiundred and 
five, and thirteenth article treaty twenty-sec- 
ond June, eighteen hundred and fifty-five.... 

For permanent annuity for support of light-horse- 
men, per thirteenth article treaty eighteenth 
October, eighteen hundred and twenty, and 
thirteenth article treaty twenty-second June, 
eighteen hundred and fifty-five...........eee 

For permanent provision for education, per sec- 
ond article treaty twentieth January, eig toen 
hundred and twenty-five, and thirteenth arti- 
cle treaty tweniy-second June, eighteen hun- 
dred and fifty-five..... be cvsesccoece cee 

For permanent provision for blacksmith, per 
sixth article treaty cighteenth October, eigh- 
teen hundred and twenty, and thirteenth arti- 
cle treaty twenty-second June, eighteen hun- 
dred and fifty-five........... 90 cecces seccesee 

For permanent provision for iron and steel, per 
ninth article treaty twentieth January, eigh- 
teen hundred and twenty-five, and thirteenth 
article of treaty twenty-second June, eighteen 
hundred and filty-five...........+0.- 

For interest on five hundred thousand dollars, at 
five per centum, for education and other ben- 
eficial purposes, to be applied under the direc- 
tion of the general council of the Choctaws, 
in conformity with the provisions contained in 
the tenth and thirteenth articles of the treaty 
of twenty-second June, eighteen hundred and 
fifty-five ..... eveses everseebeus ossndiee ass cee 


Comanches, Kioways, and Apaches of Ark- 

ansas river. 

For eighth of ten installments for the purchase 
of goods, provisions, and agricultural imple- 
ments, per sixth article treaty twenty-seventh 
July, eighteen hundred and fifty-three......... 

For expenses of transportation of the eighth of 
ten installments of goods, provisions, and agri 
cultural implements, per sixth article treaty 
twenty-seventh July, eighteen hundred and 
GRY-TATOO, vic cccvcsenecese 


Creeks. 

For permanent annuity in money, per fourth 
article treaty seventh August, seventeen hun- 
dred and ninety, and fifth article treaty sev- 
enth August, eighteen hundred and fifly-six.. 

For permanent annuity in money, per second 
article treaty sixteenth June, eighteen hundred 
and two, and fifth article treaty seventh 
August, eighteen hundred and fifty-six....... 

For permanent annuity in money, per fourth 
article treaty twenty-fourth January, eighteen 
hundred and twenty-six, and fifth article treaty 
seventh August, eighteen hundred and fifty- 


GE. ove ceddén Wesseecuseds 


ee ee ee ee 


eee ee ee eee ee eee 


For permanent provision tor blacksmith and as- 
sistant, and for shop and tools, per eighth ar- 
ticle treaty twenty-fourth: January, eighteen 
hundred and twenty-six, and fifth article treaty 
seventh August, eighteen hundred and fifty- 

For permanent provision for iron and steel for 
shop, per eighth article treaty twenty-fourth 
January, eighteen hundred and twenty-six, 
and fifth article treaty seventh August, eigh- 
teen hundred and fifly--ix.....-.. ceeeeeeees 

For permanent provision (or the pay of a wheel- 
wright, per cighth article treaty twenty-fourth 
January,eighteen hundred and twenty-six, and 
fifth article treaty seventh August, eighteen 
hundred and fifty-six .....6cceccseceeeweenes 

For blacksmith and assistant and shop and tools 
during the pleasure of the President, per fifth 
article treaty fourteenth February, eighteen 
hundred and thirty-three, and fifth article 
treaty seventh August, eighteen hundred and 
QR OEE 0 0.0 s o0:0 cvs. 860600 0s gnid 000 ehbewe vevewe 

For iron and steel for shop during the pleasure 
of the President, per filth article treaty four- 
teenth February, eighteen hundred and thirty- 
three, and fifth article treaty seventh August, 
eighteen hundred and fifty-six... .....-.eeeee 

For wagon-maker during the pleasure of the 
President, per fifth article treaty fourteenth 
February, eighteen hundred and thirty-three, 

sand fifth article treaty seventh August, eigh- 
teen hundred and fifty-8i1X..... 0... eseeee eens 

For assistance in agricultural operations during 
the pleasure of the President, per eighth arti- 
cle treaty twenty-fourth January, eighteen 
bundred and twenty-six, and fifth article treaty 
seventh August, eighteen hundred and fifty- 


BK recccccccccsevcscccvvsececscecesecccsces 
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praia titties . « «810,000 00 


1,500 00 


3,000 00 


3,000 00 


25,000 00 | 


18,000 00 


7,000 00 


1,500 00 


3,000 00 


20,000 00 


840 00 


840 00 


270 00 


2,000 00 
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For education during the pleasure of the Presi- 
dent, per fifth article treaty fourteenth Febru- 
ary, eight@e¢n hundred and thirty-three, and 
fifth article treaty seventh August, eighteen 
hundred and fifty-six............ cheaseheenee 

For the fifth of seven additional installments for 
two blacksmiths, assistants, shops, and tools, 
per thirteenth article treaty twenty-fourth 
March, eighteen hundred and thirty-two, and 
fifth article treaty seventh August, eighteen 
hundred and fifty-six ............- eee cose cee 

For the fifth of seven additional installments for 
irou and steel for shops, per thirteenth article 
treaty twenty-fourth March, eighteen hundred 
and thirty-two, and fifth article treaty seventh 
Aygust, eighteen hundred and fifty-six ...... 

For thirty-first of thirty-three installments for 
education, perfourth article treaty fourth Jan- 
uary, eighteen hundred and forty-tive, and fifth 
article treaty seventh August, eighteen hun- 
dred and fifty-six........... Sevceccsece cvcee 

For eighteenth of twenty installments for edu- 
cation, per fourth article treaty fourth January, 
eighteen hundred and forty-tive, and fifth ar- 
ticle treaty seventh August, eighteen hundred 
and fifty-six...... sowecevees 

For five per centum interest on two hundred 

thousand dollars for purposes of education, per 

sixth article treaty seventh August, eighteen 
hundred and fifty-six......... o ceccvccecccese 


Delawares. 

For life annuity to chief, per private article to 
supplemental treaty twenty-fourth September, 
eighteen hundred and twenty-nine, to treaty of 
third October, eighteen hundred and eighteen, 

For interest on forty-six thousand and eighty 
dollars, at five per centum, being the value of 
thirty-six sections of land set apart by treaty of 
eighteen hundred and twenty-nine for educa- 
tion, per resolution of the Senate nineteenth 
January, eightecn hundred and thirty-eight, 
aud fifth article treaty sixth May, eighteen 
hundred and fifty-four..... pads osacepas 

For the last of eight equal installments for pay- 
ment of five chiefs, per sixth article treaty 
sixth May, eighteen hundred and fifty-four... 

Towas. 

For interest in lieu of investment on fifty-seven 
thousand five hundred dollars to the first July, 
eighteen hundred and sixty-two, at five per 
eentum, for education or other beneficial pur- 
poses, under the direction of the President, per 
second article treaty nineteenth October, eigh- 
teen hundred and thirty-eight, and ninth arti- 
cle treaty seventeenth May, eighteen hundred 
ORE DAF DO canes x9 ctnsssee ces acseee 


Kansas. 

For interest in lieu of investment on two hun- 
dred thousand dollars, at five per centum, per 
second article treaty fourteenth January, eigh- 
teen hundred and forty-six... 


eee eeee 


ee eee eee eens 


Kickapoos. 

For cighth installment of interest, at five per 
centum, on one imndred thousand doilars, for 
education, per second articfe treaty eighteenth 
May, eighteen hundred and fiity-four......... 

For the payment of this sum as the eighth in- 
stallment upon two hundred thousand dollars, 
to be paid in eighteen hundred and sixty-one, 
per second article treaty eighteenth May, eigh- 
tecn hundred and fifly-four......... cece ceenes 


“Menomonees. 

For sixth of twelve installments for continuing 
and keeping up a blacksmith shop, and provid- 
ing the usual quantity of iron and steel, per 
fourth article treaty eighteenth October, eigh- 
teen hundred and torty-eight, and third article 
treaty twelfth May, eighteen hundred and filty- 
LOUL cae ceceses coseeseesreresessesseseevere 

For sixth of ten installments of annuity upon two 
hundred thousand dollars, balance of three 
hundred and fifty thousand dollars, for cession 
of lands, per fourth article treaty eighteenth 
October, eighteen hundred and forty-eight, and 
third article treaty twelfth May, eighteen hun- 
Gred and ARG-TOEP. i. «02050000 pareneeres cose 

For sixth of fifteen installments for pay of a mil- 
ler, per third article treaty twellth May, eigh- 
teen hundred and filty-four.........ce.seeees 


Miamies of Kansas. 

For permanent provision for blacksmith and as- 
sistant, and iron and steel for shop, per fifth 
article treaty sixth October, eighteen hundred 
and eightcen, aud fourth article treaty fifth 
June, eighteen hundred and fifty-four......... 

For permanent provision for miller, in lieu of 
gunsmith, per fifth article treaty sixth October, 
eighteen bundred and eighteen, fifth article 
treaty twenty-thifd October, cighteen hundred 
and thirty-four, and fourth article treaty of fitth 
June, eighteen hundred and fifty-four........ 

For interest on fifty thousand dollars, at five per 
centum, for educational purposes, per third ar- 
ticle treaty filth June, eighteen hundred and 
Ry FOO Se sb iiss eee ci et PU TTL 

For second of twenty installments upon two hun- 
dred thousand dollars, per third article treaty 
fifth June, eighteen hundred and fifty-four..... 


Miamies of Indiana. 
For interest on two hundred 2nd twenty-one 
thousand two hundred and fifty-seven dollars 
and eighty-six cents, at five per centum, for 


&c. 


$1,000 00 


1,680 00 | 
540 00 
3,000 00 


3,000 00 


10,000 00 


2,304 00 


1,250 00 


2,875 00 
10,000 00 


5,000 00 


9,000 00 


916 66 


940 09 


600 00 


2,500 00 


7,500 00 
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Miami Indians of Indiana, per Senate’s amend- 
ment to fourth article treaty fifth June, eigh- 





SSS 
es 


teen hundred and fifty-four.............. + +++ $11,062 a9 


Miamies, Eel River. 


For permanent annuity in goods or otherwise, 
per fourth article treaty third August, seven- 
teen hundred and ninety-five..............., 

For permanent annuity in goods or otherwise, 
perethird article treaty twenty-first August, 
cighteen hundred and five....... wececcecces 

For permanent annuity in goods or otherwise, 
a third and separate article to treaty thirtietin 

eptember, eighteen hundred and nine 


Nisqually, Puyallup, and other Tribes and 
Bands of Indians. 


For seventh installment, in part payment for re- 
linquishment of title to lands to be applied to 
beneficial! objects, per fourth article treaty 
twenty-sixth December, eighteen hundred and 
GG BOUT 5 b00dys hoes ovesciccecvecs tne ba0dss 

For seventh of twenty installments for pay of in- 
structor, smith, physician, carpenter, farmer, 
and assistant if necessary, per tenth article 
treaty twenty-sixth December, eighteen hun- 
dred and fifty-four....... 


Omahas. 

For the fourth of ten installments of this amount, 
being second of the series, in money or other- 
wise, per fourth article treaty sixteenth Mareh, 
eighteen hundred and fifty-four............... 

For seventh of ten installments for support of a 
milier,per eighth article treaty sixteenth March, 
eighteen hundred and fifty-four.............. 

For seventh of ten installments for support of 
blacksmith and assistant, and iron and stee) 
for shop, per eighth article treaty sixteenth 
March, eighteen hundred and fitty-four....... 

For seventh of ten installments for support of 
farmer, per eighth article treaty sixteenth 
March, eighteen hundred and fifty-four....... 

For keeping in repair the grist aud saw mill pro- 
vided for by the eighth article of the treaty of 
senneee March, eighteen hundred and fifty- 

For supplying the smith’s shop with tools, and 
keeping the same in repair, per eighth article 
of the treaty of sixteenth March, eighteen hun- 
Gred ONG GRFOL. o0.0.0.02 ove Tedvavoeseveses 

For 00 GnQUaeel, <o<i0 snmengwereseswecegs cee 


Osages. 

For interest on sixty-nine thousand one hundred 
and twenty dollars, at five per centum, being 
the value of fifty-four sections of land set apart 
second June, eighteen hundred and twenty- 
five, for educational purposes, per Senate res- 
olution nineteenth January, eighteen hundred 
OG WT BIE wii c a ceccasvestes sevessvecce 


Ottoes and Missourias. 

For the fourth of ten installments of this amount, 
being the second series, in money or other- 
wise, per fourth article treaty fifteenth March, 
eighteen hundred and fifty-four ..........66 

For seventh of ten instaliments for pay of miller, 
per seventh article treaty fifteenth March, 
eighteen hundred and fifty-four...........+.. 

For seventh of ten installments for blacksmith 
and assistant, and iron and steel for shop, per 
seventh article treaty fifteeuth March, eigh- 
teen hundred and fitty-four.........6. 0 seeee 


ee eeee 


COM e eee ee weet ewes 


-For seventh of ten installments for farmer, per 


seventh article treaty fifteenth March, eigh- 
teen hundred and fifty-four..........6.seee0 
For keeping in repair the grist and saw mill pro- 
vided for by the seventh article of the treaty 
of fifteenth March, eighteen hundred and fifty- 


For supplying the smith’s shop with tools, and 
keeping the same in repair, per seventh article 
of the treaty fifteenth March, eighteen, hun- 
Gene BEG-TOOE 5 6000655 eter adder tts 0s 

FOC AR ARGIDOET cc cccneser gee sedsguandsovevenas 


Ottawas and Chippewas of Michigan. 


For sixth of ten equal annual installments for 
educational purposes, to be expended under 
the direction of the President, according to the 
wishes of the Indians, so far as may be rea- 
sonable and just, per second article of the 
treaty of thirty-first July, eighteen hundred 
SE GAG Batis bpitnin.n09000dab in: <ebndeees 

For sixth instaliment for the support of four 
blacksmith shops for ten years, per second ar- 
ticle of the treaty of thirty-first July, eighteen 
hundred and fifty-five.........cecseccsescces 

For sixth installment of principal, payable an- 
nually for ten years, to be distributed per cap- 
ita, in the usual manner of paying annuities, 
ed second article of the treaty of thirty-first 

uly, eighteen hundred and fifty-five......... 

For interest on two hundred and forty-six thou- 
sand dollars, unpaid part of the principal sum 
of three hundred and six thousand dollars, for 
one year, at five per centum per annum, to be 
distributed per capita, in the usual manner of 
paying annuities, per second article of the 
a of thirty-first July, eighteen hundred 
Re BOGE, 655. 0's 90. cannes bghakacsneesnck> 

For sixth of. ten equal annual installments on 


thirty-five thousand dollars, in lieu of former 
treaty ions, to be paid per capita, to the 
River Ottawas, per second article of the 


treaty of thirty-first July, eighteen hundred 
GE NOs oct cncsessncctcescccssecoceves 
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Ottawas of Kansas. 
For their proportion of the permanent annuities 


in money, goods, or otherwise, payable under 
the fourth article of the treaty of third August, 
seventeen hundred and ninety five, second ar- 
ticle of the treaty of seventeenth November 
eighteen hundred and seven, fourth article of 
the treaty of seventeenth September, eighteen 
hundred and eighteen, and fourth article ofthe 
treaty of twenty-ninth August, eighteen hun- 
dred and tWeMty-OM€..... sseeeeseceseeneees 


Pawnees. 

For fourth of five installments in goods and such 
articles as may be necessary for them, per 
second article treaty twenty-fourth Septem- 
ber, eighteen hundred and fifty-seven........ 

For support of two manual-labor schools annu- 
ally, during the pleasure of the President, per 
third article treaty twenty-fourth September, 
eighteen hundred and fifty-seven............ 

For pay of two teachers, under the direction of 
the President, per third article treaty twenty- 
fourth September, eighteen hundred and fifty- 
SEVEN ..6s ee 

For purchase of iron and steel, and other neces- 
saries for the shop, during the pleasure of the 
President, per fourth article treaty twenty- 
fourth September, eighteen hundred and fifty- 
seven seen eeee 

For pay of two blacksmiths, one of whom to be 
a gunsmith and tinsmith, per fourth article 
treaty twenty-fourth September, eighteen hun- 
Gred and fifty-SEVEN o.0. ccccccccceccceccccees 

For compensation of two strikers or apprentices 
in shop, per fourth article treaty twenty-fourth 
September, eighteen hundred and fifty-seven, 

For tourth of ten installments for farming uten- 
sils and stock, during the pleasure of the Pres- 
ident, per fourth article treaty twenty-fourth 
September, eighteen hugdred and fifty-seven, 

For pay of farmer, per fourth article treaty twen- 
ty-fourth September, eighteen hundred and 


$2,600 00 


40,000 00 
10,000 00 


Tere eee eee eee eee eee eee eee 


ocoeesse oP. neenes.cnsegedencese> 500 00 


1,200 00 


489 00 


1,200 00 


600 00 


MUY-SEVEN . ccc ccccescccccs cece cccssececectes 
re third of ten installments for pay of miller, 
at the discretion of the President, per fourth 
article treaty twenty-fourth September, eigh- 
teen hundred and fifty-seven........cceeesee 
For third of ten installments for pay of an engi- 
neer, at the discretion of the President, per 
fourth article treaty twenty-fourth September, 
eighteen hundred and fifty-seven............ 
For compensation to apprentices, to assist in 
working the mill, per fourth article treaty 
twenty-fourth September, eighteen hundred 
and fifty-seven......-seees @ secee 
For last of three installments for the pay of six la- 
borers, per seventh article treaty twenty-fourth 
September, eighteen hundred and fifty-seven.. 


Pottawatomies. 


For permanent annuity in silver, per fourth arti- 
cle treaty third August, seventeen hundred 
and ninety~<RGO oe oe 6.50 cece vicdeses Sues ivecess 

For permanent annuity in silver, per third arti- 
cle treaty thirtieth September, eighteen hun- 
dred and nine....... 0 voce seus 

For permanent annuity in silver, per third arti- 
cle treaty second. October, eighteen hundred 
and CightCOM crescaseccevesesuewveceecctcees 

For permanent annuity in money, per second 
article treaty twentieth September, eighteen 
hundred and twenty-eight........seceeeseees 

For permanent annuity in specie, per second 
article treaty twenty-ninth July, eighteen hun- 
dred and twenty-nine........eeceeseseceseess 16,000 00 

For life annuity to chief, per third article treaty 
twentieth October, eighteen hundred and thir- 

For life annuity to chiefs, per third article treaty 
twenty-sixth September, eighteen hundred 
ond thivty-ER Lea bk ctSs che cast ocsTecceccs 

For education during the pleasure of Congress, 
per third article treaty sixteenth October, eigh- 
teen hundred and twenty-six, second article 
treaty twentieth September, eighteen hundred 
and twenty-eight, and fourth article treaty 
twenty-seventh October, eighteen hundred 
ANd Mhirly-LWO..ecccccccccccceccsecvcecesese 

For permanent provision for the payment of 
money in lieu of tobacco, iron, and steel, per 
second article treaty twentieth September, 
eighteen hundred and twenty-eight, and tenth 
article of the treaty of the fifth and seven- 
teenth June, eighteen hundred and forty-six.. 

For permanent provision for three blacksmiths 
and assistants, per third article treaty sixteenth 
October, eighteen hundred and twenty-six, 
second article treaty twentieth September, 
eighteen hundred and twenty-eight, and sec- 
ond article treaty twenty-ninth July, eighteen 
hundred and twenty-nine..... ..sceeeseseeee 

For permanent provision for iron and steel for 
shops, per third article treaty sixteenth Octo- 
ber, eighteen hundred and twenty-six, second 
article weaty twentieth September, eighteen 
hundred and twenty-eight, and second article 
treaty twenty-ninth July, eighteen hundred 
Gnd CWONET is eccnannss aces vececesceene 

For permanent provision for fifty barrels of salt, 
per second article of treaty twenty-ninth July, 
eighteen hundred and twenty-nine........... 

For interest on six hundred and forty-three thou- 
sand dollars, at five per centum, per seventh 
article of the treaty of the fifth and seventeenth 
June, eighteen hundred and forty-six......... 32,150 00 


600 00 


1,200 00 | 


500 00 


ee eee weeeee 


3,000 00 


1,000 00 


500 00 





2,000 00 


200 00 


700 00 


300 00 


2,160 00 


250 00 


For permanent annuity in money or otherwise, 
per second article treaty seventeenth Novem - 
ber, eighteen hundred and s@ven..; 


Quapaws. 

For education during the pleasure of the Presi- 
dent, per third article treaty, thirteenth May, 
eighteen hundred and thirty-three.......... id 
For blacksmith and assistant, shop and tools, 
and iron and steel for shop, during the pleasure 
of the President, per third article treaty thir 
teenth May, eighteen hundred and thirty- 
CIOS 0 co ct cheese ee dacwed cia beenéebwe siessee 
Forfarmer during the pleasure of the President, 
per third article treaty thirteenth May, eigh- 
teen hundred and thirty-three 


Rogue River Indians. 


For eighth of sixteen installments in blankets, 
clothing, farming utensils, and stock, per third 
article treaty tenth September, eighteen hun- 
dred and fifty-three........... 

Sacs and Foxes of Mississippi. 

For permanent annuity in goods or otherwise, 
per third article treaty third November, eigh- 
teen hundred and f0ur.....cscccese cccccccces 

For last of thirty installments as annuity in spe- 
cie, per third article treaty twenty-first Sep- 
tember, eighteen hundred and thirty-two..... 

For last of thirty installments for guusmith, per 
fourth article treaty twenty-first September, 
eighteen hundred and thirty-two............. 

For the last of thirty installments for iron and 
steel for shop, per fourth article treaty twenty 
first September, eighteen hundred and thirty- 
CURD. occas eoee Lee bee One onde 

For last of thirty installments for blacksmith and 
assistant, shop, and tools, per fourth article 
treaty twenty-first September, eighteen hun- 
UOT BE Te 6 45.0 6:8 0450-0006 neresnee . 

For last of thirty installments for iron and steel 
for shop, per fourth article treaty twenty-first 
September, eighteen hundred and thirty-two, 


For last of thirty installments for forty barrels of 


salt and forty kegs of tobacco, per fourth arti- 
cle treaty twenty-first September, eighteen 
hundred and thirty-two ° i 
For interest on two hundred thousand dollars, at 
five per centum, per second article treaty 
twenty-first October, eighteen hundred and 
CRUREY- GOV OT cnc cgnd. ocarevecesdecevebiecnace 
For interest on eight hundred thousand dollars, 
at five per centum, per second article treaty 
eleventh October, eighteen hundred and forty- 
TWO. eee eevee 


Sacs and Foxes of Missouri. 

For interest on one hundred and fifty-seven thou- 
sand four hundred dollars, 2t five per centum, 
under the direction of the President, per sec- 
ond article treaty twenty-first October, eigh- 
teen bhuadred and thirty-seven 


Seminoles. 


“For the fifth of ten installments for the support 


of schools, per eighth article treaty seventh 
August, eighteen hundred and fifty-six....... 
For the fifth of ten installments for agricultural 
assistance, per eighth article treaty seventh 
August, eighteen hundred and fifty-six...... 
For the fifth of ten installments for the support 
of smiths and smiths’ shops, per eighth article 
treaty seventh August, eighteen hundred and 
fifty-six... Sud vee emaes enedes ‘ee 
For five per centum interest on two hundred and 
fifty thousand dollars, to be paid as annuity, 
per eighth article treaty seventh August, eigh- 
teen hundred and fifty-six......... Coewen aces 
For interest on two hundred and fifty thousand 
dollars, at five per centum, to be paid as an- 
nuity, they having joined their brethren west, 
per eighth article treaty seventh August, eigh- 
teen hundred and fifty-six......ceee eeceseees 


Senecas. 


For permanent annuity in specie, per fourth arti- 
cle treaty twenty-ninth September, cighteen 
hundred and seventeen......s..-eeeees eecce 

For permanent annuity in specie, per fourth arti- 
cle treaty seventeenth September, eighteen 
hundred and eighteen...... o6seecsecee seesse 

For blacksmith and assistant, shop and tools, 
and iron and steel, during the pleasure of the 
President, per fourth article treaty twenty- 
eighth February, eighteen hundred and thirty- 
ONE. coe cece 


eee eee eee eee ee eee see 


For miller during the pleasure of the President, 


per fourth article treaty twenty-cighth Febru- 
ary, eighteen hundred and thirty-one........ 


Senecas of New York. 


For permanent annuity, in lieu of interest on 
stock, per act of nineteenth February, eigh- 
teen hundred and thirty-one.... «eo 

For interest, in lieu of investment, on seventy- 
five thousand dollars, at five per centum, per 
act of twenty-seventh June, eighteen hundred 
and forty-six... ..scseesceseceeeecesces beni te 

For interest, at five per centum, on forty-three 
thousand and fifty dollars, transferred from 
Ontario Bank tothe United States Treasury, 
per act of twenty-seventh June, eighteen hun- 
dred and forty-Six.....ssscceceeverereeneeves 


$400 00 


1,000 00 | 


1,060 00 | 


600 00 


2,500 00 


1,000 00 


20,000 00 


600 00 


220 00 


| 
| 





840 00 | 


220 00 | 


1,000 00 


10,000 00 


40,000 00 


7,870 00 | 


3,000 00 


2,000 00 


2,200 00 


12,500 00 | 


12.500 00 


500 00 


500 00 | 


1,060 00 


600 00 


6,000 00 


3,750 00 


2,152 50 








| For blacksmith and assistant, shop and tools, and 





36TH Cona....2p Sess. 


Senecas and Shawnees. 


For permanent annuity in specie, per fourth arti- 
cle treaty seventeenth September, eighteen 


hundred and eighteen $1,000 00 


iron and steel for shop, during the pleasure of 
the President, per fourth article treaty twen- 
tieth July, eighteen hundred and thirty-one,. 


Shawnees. 


1,060 00 


For permanent annuity for educational pur- 


poses, per fourth article treaty third August, 
seventeen hundred and ninety-five, and third 
article treaty tenth May, eighteen and fifty- 
four eeesece eee 

For eighth installment of interest, at five per 
centum, on forty thousand dollars for educa- 
tion, per third article treaty tenth May, eigh 
teen hundred and fifty-four. .......-...eee08 ; 

For permanent annuity for educational, pur 
poses, per fourth article treaty twenty ninth 
September, eighteen hundred and seventeen, 
and third article treaty tenth May, eighteen 
hundred and filty-four.....ccccececeee ween 

Six Nations of New York. 

For permanent annuity in clothing and other 
useful articles, per sixth article treaty eleventh 
November, seventeen hundred and ninety- 
four... 


1,000 00 


2,000 00 


2,000 00 


4,500 00 


eee eeeeee eee ee ee eee eee eT 


Sioux of Mississippi. 

For interest on three hundred thousand dollars, 
at five per centum, per second article treaty 
twenty-ninth September, eighteen hundred 
and thirty-seven eeerensesess 
For eleveuth of fifty installments of interest, at 
five per centum, on one million three hundred 
and sixty thousand dollars, per fourth article 
treaty twenty-third July, eighteen hundred and 
fiity-one eben oes eneemedcsanentessens 
For eleventh of fifty installments of interest, at 
five per centum, on one hundred and twelve 
thousand dollars, being the amvuunt in lieu of 
the reservations set apart in third article of 
Senate’s amendment of twenty-third June, 
eighteen Lundred and fifty-two, to treaty 
twenty-third July, eighteen hundred and fifty- 
one OR Ree eee eee ee eee 
For eleventh of filty instaliments of interest, at 
five per centum, on one million one hundred 
and sixty thousand dollars, per fourth article 
treaty filth August, eighteen hundred and fifly- 


15,000 00 


eee ween ee wee . * 


68,000 00 


5,600 00 


For eleventh of fifty installments of interest, at 
five per centum, On sixty-nine thousand dol- 
lars, being the amount allowed in lieu of the 
reservation of lands set apart by the third arti- 
cle of Senate’s amendment of twenty-third 
June, eighteen hundred and fifty-two, to treaty 
filth August, eighteen hundred and filty-one.. 

Treaty of Fort Laramie. 

For first of five installments, at the discretion of 
the President, in provisions and merchandise, 
for payment of annuities, and transportation 
of the same, to certain tribes of Indians...... 70,000 00 


Umpquas, (Cow Creek Band.) 


For eighth of twenty installments in blankets, 
clothing, provisions, and stock, per third arti- 
cle treaty nineteenth September, eighteen hun- 
dred and fifty-three........ aechs aanes 550 00 


Val- 


3,450 00 


Umpquas and Calapooias, of Umpqua 


ley, Oregon. 


For seventh of ten instaliments for the pay of a 
blacksmith, and furnishing shop, per sixth arti- 
cle treaty twenty-ninth November, eighteen 
hundred and fifty-four... Sebeee 

For seventh of fitteen installments for the pay 
of a physician and purchase of medicines, per 
sixth article treaty twenty-ninth November, 
eighteen hundred and fifty-four...... 2.2.00 

For seventh of ten installments for the pay of a 
farmer, per sixth article treaty twenty-ninth 
November, eighteen undred and fifty-four... 

For seventh of twenty installments for the pay 
of a teacher, and purehase of books and sta- 
tionery, per sixth article treaty twenty-ninth 
November, eighteen hundred and fifty-four.... 


Winnebagoes. 


For interest on one million one hundred thou- 

sand dollars, at five per centum, per fourth 

article treaty first November, eighteen hundred 

ANd thirty-SEVEN......ccccsscecessceessecess D000 00 
For fifteenth of thirty installments of interest on 

eighty-five thousand dollars, at five per centum, 

per fourth article treaty thirteenth October, 

eigbteen hundred and forty-six....... 


Yancton tribe of Sioux. 


For third of ten installments to be paid to them 
or expended for their benefit, commencing 
with the year in which they shall remove to 
and settle and reside upon their reservation, per 
fourth article treaty nineteenth April, eighteen 
hundred and fifty-eight............. 


eaihenidaen aes 1,500 60 


2,000 00 


1,000 0 


1,450 00 


4,250 00 


cosa ree« 65,000 00 


Calapooias, Molalla, and Clackamas Indi- 
"ans, of Willamette Valley. 
For second of five installments of annuity for 
beneficial objects, per second article treaty 
twenty-second January, eighteen hundred and 


BRP ce roccscccespesescccccccessnccscccss) O00. EB 








en 


S60n Cx ONG.. 





..2D NESS. 


Poncas. 

For third of five installments to be paid to them 
or expended for their benefit, commencing 
with the year in which they shall remove to 
and settle upon the tract reserved for their fu- 
ture homes, per second article treaty twelfth 








| For second of twenty installments for the em- 


March, eighteen hundred and fifty-eight..... $12,000 00 | 


For third of ten installments for the establish- 
ment and maintenance of one or more manual 
labor schools, under the direction of the Pres- 
ident, per second article treaty twelfth March, 
eighteen hundred and fifty-eight............ 

For third of ten installments, or during the pleas- 
ure of the President, to be expended in furnish- 
ing said Indians with such aid and assistance 
in agricultural and mechanical pursuits, in- 
cluding the working of the mill provided for in 
the first part of this article, as the Secretary of 
the Interior may consider 
necessary for them, per second article treaty 
twelfth March, eighteen hundred and fifty- 

CIM. on ccvc cece coccscccecese eos ovcces 


Dwamish and other Allied Tribes in 
Washington Territory. 


For second installment on one hundred and fifty 
thousand doHars, under the direction of the 
President, per sixth article treaty twenty-sec- 
ond January, eighteen hundred and fifty-five.. 

For second oi twenty installments for the estab- 
lishment and support of an agricultural and 
industrial school, and to provide said school 
with a suitable instructor or instructors, per 
fourteenth article treaty twenty-second Jan- 
uary, cighteen hundred and fifty-five......... 

Fer second of twenty installments for the estab- 
lishment and support of a smith and carpenter’s 
shop, and to furnish them with the necessary 
tools, per fourteenth article treaty twenty-sec- 
ond January, eighteen hundred and fifty-five, 

For second of twenty installments for the em- 
ployment of a blacksmith, carpenter, farmer, 
and physician, who shall furnists medicines for 
the sick, per fourteenth article treaty twenty- 
second January, eighteen hundred and fifty- 
FV 2 ccc csvccesevess sossceccenccene ecccvecces 


Makah Tribe. 


For the second installment on thirty thousand 
doliars, under the direction of the President, 
per fifth article treaty thirty-first January, eigh- 
teen hundred and fifty-five........ceeeceeees 

For second of twenty installments for the sup- 
port of an agricultural and industrial school 
and for pay of teachers, per eleventh article 
treaty thirty-first January, eighteen hundred 
OANA Ay-AgGiswceas cvcsecorssecocsees 

For second of twenty installments for support of 
a smith and carpenter’s shop, and to provide 
the necessary tools therefor, per eleventh arti- 
cle treaty thirty first January, eighteen hun- 
MewE ONE BRIGG snc 0n née 2600scnsneccesense 

For second of twenty installments for the em- 
ployment of a blacksmith, carpenter, farmer, 
and physician, who shall furnish medicines for 
the sick, per cleventh article treaty thirty-first 


January, eighteen hundred and filty-five...... 
Walla-Walla, Cayuse, and Umatilla 
Tribes. 


For second of five installments of fifty thousand 
dollars for the erection of buildings on the res- 
ervations, fencing and opening farms, per 
third article treaty ninth June, eighteen hun- 
Red Gnd DRED vines vp cckscsteuscrGhsi sass 

‘For second of five installments of eight thousand 
dollars, under the direction of the President, 
ver second article treaty ninth June, a 
1undred and fifty-five........ 

For second of twenty installments for the pur- 
chase of all necessary mill fixtures and me- 
chanical tools, medicines, and hospital stores, 
books and stationery for schools, and furniture 
for the employés, per fourth article treaty ninth 
June, eighteen hundred and fifty-five......... 

For second of twenty installments for the pay 
and subsistence of one superintendent of farm- 
ing operations, one farmer, two millers, one 
blacksmith, one wagon and plow maker, one 
carpenter aud joiner, one physician, and two 
teachers, per fourth article treaty ninth June, 
eighteen hundred and fifty-five........... +00 

For second of twenty installments for Sony of 
each of the head chiefs of the Walla-Walla, 
Cayuse, and Umatilla bands, the sum of five 
hundred dollars per annum, per fifth article 
treaty ninth June, eighteen hundred and fifty- 
five oeeee 

For second of twenty installments for salary for 
the son of Pio-pio-mox-mox, per fifth article 
treaty ninth June, eighteen hundred and fifty- 
BVE ..ceccescevs 


sere ee eeee SOO eee eee ee eee 


STREP ee ee ee ee eee 


Yakima. 


For second of five installments for beneficial ob- 
jects, at the discretion of the President, per 
fourth article treaty ninth June, eighteen hun- 
dred and fifty-five... .......esee sess es 

For second of twenty installments for the sup- 
port of two schools, one of which is to be an 
agricultural and industrial school, keeping in 
repair school buildings, and for providing suit- 
able furniture, books, and stationery, per fifth 
article treaty ninth June, eighteen hundred 
and fitty- Gve.,oevvey seep ee eee e eter terebeee 


ee ee eee 


5,000 00 


advantageous and . 


7,500 00 


3,000 00 


4,600 00 


2,500 00 


3,000 00 


11,200 00 


1,500 00 


100 00 


10,000 00 


ployment of one superintendent of teaching 
and two teachers, per fifth article treaty ninth 
June, eighteen hundred an@ fifty-five sae 
For se cond of twenty installments for the em- 
ployment of one superintendent of farming and 
two farmers, two millers, two blacksmiths, 
one tinner, one gunsmith, one carpenter, and 
one wagon and plow maker, per fifth article 
treaty ninth June, eighteen hundred and fifty- 
five . Cerca verece cece cose cesses sesesoece 
For second of twenty instalime nts for keeping in 
repair saw and flouring mills, and for furnish- 
ing the necessary tools and fixtures, per fifth 
article treaty ninth June, eighteen hundred 
OR BRING) 0 Kann 0.0000 s Kscbobyeteds<% ecese 
For second of twenty installments for keeping in 
repair the hospital, and providing the neces- 
sary medicines and fixtures therefor, per fifth 
article treaty ninth June, eighteen hundred 
and fifty-five.. wesdes 
For se cond of twe mnty installments for the pay of 
a phy nici ian, per fifth article treaty ninth June, 


er: canoe of twenty installments for keeping in 
repair the buildings required for the various 
employés, and for providing the necessary fur- 
niture therefor, per fifth article treaty ninth 
June, eighteen hundred and fifty-five........ ° 


| For second of twenty installments for the salary 





of such person as the said confederated tribes 
and bands of Indians may select to be their 
head chief, per fifth article treaty ninth June, 
eighteen hundred and fifty-five..........++++ 


Nez Percés Indians. 


For second of five installments for beneficial 
objects, at the discretion of the President, per 
fourth article treaty eleventh June, eighteen 
hundred and fifty-five. ......ccccccccccvces - 

For second of twenty installments for the sup- 
port of two schools, one of which to be an ag- 
ricultural and industrial school; keeping in 
repair school buildings, and for providing suit- 
able furniture, books, and stationery, per fifth 
article treaty cleventh June, eighteen hundred 
and fifty-five sede scsecscscceces eos eccsnecce 

For second of twenty installments for the em- 
ployment of one superintendent of teaching and 
twp teachers, per fifth article treaty eleventh 
June, eighteen hundred and fifty-five ....... . 

For second of twenty installments for keeping in 
repair blacksmiths’, tinsmith’s, gunsmith’s, 
carpenter’s, and wagon and plow :maker’s 
shops, and for providing necessary tools there- 
for, per fifth article treaty eleventh: June, eigb- 
teen hundred and fifty-five.............eee0+ 

For second of twenty installments for the em- 
ployment of one superintende nt of farming and 
two farmers, two millers, two blacksmiths, 
one tinner, one gunsmith, one carpenter, and 
one wagon and plow maker, per filth article 
treaty eleventh June, eighteen hundred and 
GREMWG.) meciendaraaccsscGevctcasent.t 

For second of twenty ‘instaliments for keeping in 
repair saw and flouring mills, and for furnish- 
ing the necessary tools and fixtures therefor, 
per fifth article treaty eleventh June, eighteen 
hundred and fifty-five ............ cveeee 

For second of twenty installments for keeping in 
repair the hospital, and providing the neces- 
sary medicines and furniture therefor, per fifth 
article treaty eleventh June, eighteen hundred 
and fifty-five. et bees 

For second of twenty installments for pay ofa 
phys sician, per filth article treaty eleventh 

une, eighteen hundred and fifty-five......... 

For second of twenty installments for keeping in 
repair the buildings for the various employés, 
and for providing the necessary furniture there- 
for, per fifth article treaty eleventh June, eigh- 
teen hundred and fifty-five...........eeeeees 

For second of twenty installments for the salary 
of such person as the tribe may select to be 
their head chief, per fifth article treaty elev- 
enth June, eighteen hundred and fifty-five.... 


Flatheads and other Confederated Tribes. 


For second installment on one hundred and twen- 
ty thousand dollars for beneficial objects, at the 
discretion of the President, per fourth article 
treaty sixteenth July, eighteen hundred and 
GR y-Mive... ccs cccccecccce. 

For second of twenty installments for the sup- 

rt of an agricultural and industrial school, 
Cocstne in repair the buildings, and providing 
suitable furniture, books, and stationery, per 
fifth article treaty sixteenth July, eighteen hun- 
dred and fifty-five... ....ccesccecccccsccccces 

For second of twenty installments for providing 
suitable instructors therefor, per fifth article 
treaty sixteenth July, eighteen hundred and 
GRy TiVO... 20 cccccecceccceccce.g00: cece cavece 

For second of twenty installments for keeping in 
repair blacksmith’s, tin and gunsmith’s, car- 
penter’s, and wagon and plow maker’s shops, 
and providing necessary tools therefor, per fifth 
article treaty sixteenth July, eighteen hundred 
and fifty-five............... o cusbausesececdve 

For second of twenty installments for the em- 
pes of two farmers, two millers, one 

iacksmith, one tinner, one gunsmith, one car- 
penter, and one wagon and plow inaker, per 
fifth article treaty sixteenth July, eighteen hun- 
dred and fifty-five...., TEC CeCe eee eee eee ete 


APPENDIX TO THE CONGRESSIONAL GLOBE. 
Appropriations, Ne ew Offices, &e. 





$3,200 00 


9,400 00 


500 00 


300 00 


1,400 00 


300 00 


500 00 


10,000 00 


500 00 


3,200 00 


500 00 


9,400 00 


500 00 


300 00 


1,400 00 


300 00 


500 00 


6,000 00 


300 00 


1,800 00 


500 00 


7,400 00 





SSS SSS 
SS. 


For second of twenty installments for Keeping in 
repair saw and flouring mills, and for furnish- 
ing the necessary tools and fixtures therefor, 
per fifth article treaty sixteenth July, eighteen 
hundred and fifty-five..........cccceeeceess, 

For sccond of twenty installments for keeping in 
repair the hospital, and providing the neces- 
sary medicines and furniture therefor, per fifth 
article treaty sixteenth July, eighteen hundred 
eed Ble B GO ok os vince csives phvedarecpe eeeoes 

For second of twenty installinents for pay of a 
physician, per fifth article treaty sixteenth July, 
eighteen ltindred and fifty-five........... 

For second of twenty installments for keeping i in 
repair the buildings required for the various 
employés, and furnishing necessary furniture 
therefor, per fifth article treaty sixteenth July, 
eighteen hundred and fifty-five............... 

For second of twenty installments for the pay of 
each of the head chiefs of the Flathead, Koot- 
enay, and Upper Pend d’Oreilles tribes, per 
fifth article treaty sixteenth July, eighteen hun- 
dred and fifty-five.. 


eee eee eee eee ee eee ees 


Confederated Tribes and Bands of Indians 
in Middle Oregon. 


For second of five installments of eight thousand 
dollars for beneficial objects, at the discretion 
of the President, per second article treaty twen- 
ty-fifth June, cighteen hundred and fifty-five... 

For second of fifteen installments for pay and 
subsistence of one farmer, one blacksmith, 
and one wagon and plow maker, per fourth 
article treaty twenty-fifth June, ee hun- 
Goad dnd BRI-BCC. «o0000 catene cece sec 

For second of twenty installments for pay and 
subsistence of one physician, one sawyer, one 
miller, one superintendent of farming opera- 
tions, and one school teacher, per fourth arti- 
cle treaty twenty-fifth June, eighteen hundred 
and fifty-five..... i chneks baes be yh) ekon t4 anhae 

For second of twenty installments for payment 
of salary to the head chief of said confederated 
bands, per fourth article treaty twenty-fifth 
June, cighteen hundred and fifty-five........ 


Molel Indians. 


For second of ten installments for keeping in 
repair saw and flouring mills, and for the pay 
of necessary employés, the benefits of which 
to be shared alike by all the confederated 
bands, per second article treaty twenty-first 
December, eighteen hundred and fifty-five.... 

For second of five installments (in addition to the 
installments specified in the treaty of twenty- 
ninth November, eighteen hundred and fifty- 
four, with the Umpquas and Calapooias of 
Umpqua valley) for furnishing iron and steel 
and other materials for the smith and tin shops 
provided for in said treaty, and for the pay of 
the necessary mechanics, per second article 
treaty twenty-first December, eighteen hun- 
dred and fifty-five....s..ccseee cesses eesees 

For second of ten installments for thé pay of a 
carpenter and joiner to aid in erecting build- 
ings and making furniture for said Indians, 
and to furnish tools in said service, per second 
article treaty twenty-first December, eighteen 
hundred and fifty-five..........sccecseseces 

For pay of teachers to manual-labor school, for 
all necessary materials therefor, and for the 
subsistence of the pupils, per second article 
treaty twenty-first December, eighteen hun- 
De GT AG o o0cinn sc c07 4s 0ps¥assneees 

For second of five installments for the pay of 
an additional farmer, per second article treaty 
twenty-first December, eighteen hundred and 
FUMLY-FUVE voce cece cece eeeeen cree eneegeenecnees 


Qui-nai-elt and Quil-leh-wte Indians. 


For second installment on twenty-five thousand 
dollars for beneficial objects, under the direc- 
tion of the President, per fourth article treaty 
first July, eighteen hundred and fifty-five..... 

For second of twenty installments for the sup) 
of an agricultural and industrial school, and for 
pay of suitable instructors, per tenth article 
ow first July, eighteen hundred and fifty- 

WO coccccigdaVesebucedadeaboses cdéb decd cove 

For second of twenty installments for support of 
smith and carpenter shop, and to provide the 
necessary tools therefor, per tenth article treaty 
first July, eighteen hundred and fifty-five..... 

For second of twenty installments for the em- 
ployment of a blacksmith, carpenter, and 
farmer, and a physician who shall furnish 
medicine for the sick, per tenth article treaty 
first July, eighteen hundred and fifty-five..... 


S’Klallams. 

For second installment on sixty thousand dol- 
lars, under the direction of the President, per 
fifth article treaty twenty-sixth January, eigh- 
teen hundred and fifty-five............eeee0. 

For second of twenty installments for the support 
ofan agricultural and industrial school, and for 
pay of suitable teachers, per eleventh article 
treaty twenty-sixth January, eighteen hundred 
Onl DOr ois bubs eh psscnsians cence acne 

For second of twenty installments for the em- 
ployment of a blacksmith, carpenter, farmer, 
and a physician who shal! farnish medicines 
for the sick, per eleventh article treaty twenty- 
sixth January, eighteen hundred and fifty-five, 





$500 09 


300 00 


1,400 00 


1,500 00 


8,000 00 


3,500 00 


5,600 00 


500 00 


1,500 00 


1,800 00 


2,000 00 


3,000 00 


800 00 


2,000 00 


2,500 00 


500 00 


4,600 00 


5,000 00 


2,500 00 


4,600 00 
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é . . . . i 
Indian service in New Mezico. 
For the general incidental expenses of the Indian 
cervice in New Mexico, presents of goods, ag- 
-ultural implements, and other useful arti- 


ric 
cles, 


and to assist them to locate in permanent 
abodes, and sustain themselves by the pursuit 
of civilized life, to be expended under the di- 


rection of the Secretary of the Interior.. $50,000 00 || 


Indian service in the district of country 
leased from the Choctaws. 
For the Indians lately residing in Texas: 

For the expenses of colonizing, supporting, and 
furnishing agricultural implements and stock, 
pay of necessary employés, purchase of cloth- 
ing, medicine, iron, and steel, establishment 
and maintenance of schools, and building 
houses for the Indians lately residing in Texas, 
in lieu of those abandoned in that State, to be 
expended under the direction of the Secretary 
of the Interlof...cscesesesecvcecee 


seer eeeeee 


| 
| 

Forthe Wichitas and other Affiliated Bands. 

For the expenses of colonizing, supporting, and 
furnishing said bands with agricultural imple- 
ments and stock, pay of necessary employés, 
purchase of clothing, medicines, iron and steel | 
establishment and maintenance of schools, and 
building ageucy houses, to be expended under 
the direction of the Secretary of the Interior.. 

Indian service in California. 

For the general incidental expenses of the Indian 
service in California, including traveling ex- | 
penses of the superintending agents.......... 7,500 00 

For defraying the expenses of the removal and 
subsistence of Indians in California to reserv- 


7,800 00 





ations in that State.....ccseceseeceeceeeeesee 209,000 00 
Miscellaneous. 
For insurance, transportation, and necessary ex- | 
penses of the delivery of Pawnee, Ponca, and 
Yancton Sioux annuity, goods, and provisions, 10,000 00 || 
Por insurance, transportation, and necessary ex- 
penses of the delivery of annuities and provis- 
ions to the Indian tribes in Minnesota and 1 
Michig@tis..<s00s000 -enseseenes mane' eecceee 20,350 62 || 
For expenses of transportation and delivery of 
annuity goods to the Blackfeet Indians for the 
YOR ccccsscnsscctsovesncccces ecodececccccese 17,000 00 || 





For insurance, transportation, and necessary ex- 
penses of the delivery of annuitics and pro- 
visious to the Chippewas of Lake Superior... 

For insurance, transportation, and necessary ex- 
penses of the delivery of annuities and pro- 
visions to the Chippewas of the Mississippi.. 

For the compensation of five extra clerks em- 
ployed in the Indian office, under the act of 
lifth August, eiguteen hundred and fifty-four, 
and third March, eighteen hundred and fiity- 
five, and under appropriations made from year 
TO VOCAL. wee erences Settee eee ee wees eeeses 

For compensation of one clerk in the Indian 
office, to enable the Secretary of the Interior 
to carry out the regulations prescribed to give 
effect to the seventh section of the act of 
March third, eighteen hundred and fifty-five, | 
granting bounty lands to [ndians............ 1,400 00 

For compensation of two extra clerks in the In- 
dian office, employed to carry out the treaty 
with the Chickasaws in the adjustment of their 
claims... seeoee 

For expenses attending the vaccination of In- 
GANS 2.00 ccccevese ress oveue ee 

For the survey of the Ponca reserve........... 

For compensation of five supervisors for U 


5 


762 63 || 


3,886 75 | 


~ 


7,000 00 





Re Me ee bean tat bec gte 2,800 00 | 


2,500 00 | 
250 00 


re 
reservations in California, to instruct the In- 
dians in husbandry, at one thousand eight 
hundred dollars each, per act nineteenth June, 
eighteen hundred and sixty............sss0s 
For compensation of twenty laborers, to aid 
each of the supervisors, (which compensation 
not to exceed fifty dollars per month,) per act 
nineteenth of June, eighteen hundred and 


9,000 00 





12,000 00 
For detraying the expenses of the removal and | 
subsistence of Indians in Oregon and Wash- 
ington Territory, (not parties to any treaty,) 
and for pay of necessary employés........... 
For the general incidental expenses of the In- 
dian service in Oregon and Washington Ter- 
ritory, including insurance and transportation 
of annuities, goods, and presents, (where no 
special provision therefor is made by treaties,) 
and office and traveling expenses of the super- 
intendent, agents, and sub-agents............ 
For payment to the Sisseeton and Wah-pa-ton 
bands of the Dakota or Sioux Indians, for their 
reservation on the Minnesota river,in the State 
of Minnesota, containing five hundred and 
sixty-nine thousand six hundred acres, at 
thirty cents per acre........ ecceee sees eeceee+ 170,880 00 |} 
For payment to the Med-a-wa-kan-ton and Wah- 
pa-koo-ta bands of the Dakota or Sioux In- | 
dians, for their reservation on the Minnesota 
river, in the State of Minnesota, containing | 

| 

| 


50,000 00 





35,000 00 


three hundred and twenty thousand acres, at 
thirty cents per ACTe........eeeeseeeeseeeeee 96,000 00 

For general incidental expenses of the Indians 
in the Territory of Utah on reservations therein 
remote from emigrant routes, purchase of ag- 
ricultural implements and stock cattle, and 
for the erection of houses, &c., including the 
necessary traveling expenses of the superin- 
tendent of Indian affairs, agents, clerk hire, 


USSD cheat Ub edS 5000 leds BeeeeecEeOeeOSeEES 


45,000 00 | 
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| For expenses 


| For payment to the Choctaw nation or tribe of 





? 





is AS y . 
Appropriations, New Offices 
For salary of one superintending agent for the 

northern district of the Indian service in Cali- 
fornia from twenty-eighth of June, eighteen 
hundred and sixty, when he entered on his du- 
ties, to thirtieth of June, eighteen hundred and 
sixty-one, per act nineteenth of June, eigh 
teen hundred and sixty, at three thousand six 
hundred dollars per annum Sea 
For salary of one superintending agent for the 
southern district of the Indian service in Cali- 
fornia from nineteenth September, eighteen 
hundred and sixty, when he entered on his 
duties, to thirtieth June, eighteen hundred and 
sixty-one, at three thousand six hundred dol- 
lars per annum, per act of nineteenth June, 
eighteen hundred and sixty............000 ee 
For salaries of five supervisors to the Indian res- 
ervations in California to instruct the Indians 
in husbandry, at eighteen hundred dollars per 
annum each, for the half year ending thirtieth 
June, eighteen hundred and sixty-one, per act 
nineteenth June, eighteen hundred and sixty.. 
For compensation to twenty laborers for the five 
reservations in California, at fifty dollars per 
month, for the half year ending thirtieth June, 
eighteen hundred and sixty-one, per act nine- 
teenth June, eighteen hundred and sixty...... 
For salary for an additional agent for the Indian 
service in New Mexico from twenty-second 
August, ¢ighteen hundred and sixty, when he 
executed his official bond, to thirtieth June, 
eighteen hundred and sixty-one, per act of 
twenty-fifth June, eighteen hundred and sixty, 
at fifteen hundred dollars per annum....... see 
For salary of an agent to the Ponca Indians from 
the twenty-first August, eighteen hundred and 
sixty, when he executed his official bond, to 
thirtieth June, eighteen hundred and sixty-one, 
at fifteen hundred dollars per annum, per act 
twenty-fifth June, eighteen hundred and sixty, 
Forsalary for an agent to the Pawnees, from eighi- 
teenth October, eighteen hundred and sixty, 
when he executed his official bond, to thirtieth 
June, eighteen hundred and sixty-one, at fif- 
teen hundred dollars per annum, per act of 
twenty-fifth June, eighteen hundred and sixty, 
For salary for an agent to the Yancton Sioux for 
the fiscal year ending the thirtieth June, eigh- 
teen hundred and sixty-one, per fifteenth arti- 
cle of treaty of nineteenth April, eighteen hun- 
dred and fifty-eight ie 
For payment of such permanent improvements 
as may have been made by claimants to land 
on the reserve named in the second article of 
treaty of tenth September, eighteen hundred 
and fifty-three, with the Rogue River Indians, 
persecond and third articles of said treaty.... 
For arrears of interest due first January, eighteen 
hundred and sixty-one, on seventy thousand 
dollars, five per centum bonds of the State of 
Indiana... 


$3,629 67 


2,512 08 


4,500 00 


6,000 00 


1,289 


90 


1,296 19 


1,055 7 


1,500 


2,000 00 


00 





7,000 


treaties of nineteenth June, eighteen hundred 
and fifty-eight, with the Lower and Upper 
Sioux Indians, per tenth articles of said trea 
ties, or so much thereof as may be necessary 
for the expenses actually incurred............ 
Indians on account of their claim under the 
eleventh and twelfth articles of the treaty with 
said nation or tribe made the twenty-second 
of June, eighteen hundred and fifty-five......500,000 
For the reliet of destitute Indians, and with the 
view of preventing suffering and starvation 
among the Indian tribes who have failed in 
raising crops from the drought of last sum- 
MET.cc vcs veces 


50,000 


20,344 





By the act for the relief of William A. Linn’s 


estate. 
For payment of a judginent rendered by the circnit court 
in and for the county of Saint Louis, State of Missouri, 
at its October term of the year eighteen hundred and 


00 | 
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accepted by said Riddick McKee, and afterwards trans 
ferred and delivered to said Martin.......... $1,050 00 


By the act for the relief of O. F. D. Fairbanks, 
Frederick Dodge, and the Pacific Mail Steam- 
ship Company. 

To pay O. F. D. Fairbanks the sum of two hundred and 
fifty dollars; to pay Frederick Dodge, Indian agent at 
Carson’s Valley, six hundred and fourteen dollars and 
thirty-eight cents; and to pay the Pacific Mail Steam- 
ship Company four hundred and twelve dollars and filly 
cents for transportation, clothing, and board of the sur- 
vivors of the Sublette Cut-off massacre, in Utah Terri- 
tory, on the twenty-seventh of July, anno Domini eigh- 
teen hundred and fifty-nine.................. $1,276 8&8 


By the act for the relief of the children of the late 
Captain . A. Capron. 


For arrears due ona pension granted August twentieth, 
eighteen hundred and forty-seven,............ 300 00 


By the act for the relief of David V. Whiting. 


For his services as translator for the territorial government 
of New Mexico, from the eighth day of March, anno 
Domini eighteen hundred and fifty-one, to the twenty 
first day of September, anno Domini eighteen hundred 
and fifty-two....seecseces eevee eees 1,040 00 





By the act for the relief of Moses Meeker. 


For the amount of rent exacted by the United States agents 
of lead mines from Moses Meeker for lead mined and 
smelted upon the lands of the Ottawa, Pottawatomie, 
Chippewa, Winnebago, or other tribes of Indians, prior 
to the purchase thereof by the United States, [Indefinite. ] 


By the act for the relief of Aaron H. Palmer. 
For full compensation for his labor and research in collect- 
ing information, and preparing the same for the use of the 
Government, relative to the oriental nations, and partic- 
ularly Japan.. 3,000 00 


7 





By the act for the relief of John Peebles. 
For his services as surveyor, performed under the diree- 
tion of John Cuthbert, timber agent for the southern dis- 








| ees ; 
| 
| 


|| Watchman on the construction of the 


fifty-seven, in favor of Thomas C. Reynolds and against | 


the late William A. Linn, for services in defending said 
Linn in a suit brought against him by William H. Bel- 
cher and Charles Belcher, on account of acts done by 


said Linn as an officer of the United States, [ Indefinite.) | 


To pay to said Reynolds a like additional sum, 
in satisfaction of his demand in another suit 
brought by him in the Saint Louis court of 
common pleas in and for suid county of Saint 
Louis, against said Linn, and now pending 
against said Linn’s administrator for other like 
services in defending said Linn...........-[Indefinite.] 


By the act for the relief of Lieutenant George L. 
Hartsuff, United States Army. 


For the amount lost by wreck of steamer Lady Elgin, it 
being the amount of public funds, he had in his posses- 
sion while traveling under orders on board of said 
steamer, in the month of September, eighteen hundred 
and sixty, which sum he subsequently paid over to his 
successor, in order to balance his accounts on the books 
of the Treasury Department............+.+++.-380 00 











By the act for the relief of Richard C. Martin. 


For a lost draft drawn by G. W. Barbour, formerly Indian I] 
commissioner in California, on Riddick McKee, dis- 
bursing agent, in favor of Thomas W. Lane, for beeves 
furnished to the Government, which said draft was 


| 


} 
| 


trict of Alabama esecevet #25 00 


3y the act for the relief of Townsend Harris or 
his heirs or legal representatives. 

For his services and expenses in negotiating = treaty of 

commerce between the kingdom of Siam and the United 

BARGES cencvc cectecesesccs ° eeee es B10,000 00 





By the act for the relief of William Cowley. 
For additional allowance as clerk, under the provisions of 
the second section of the * Act making appropriations 
forthe civil and diplomatic expenses of the Government,” 
approved August thirty-one, eighteen hundred and fifty- 
ccecce ccs obceéane veccee ae 





By the act for the relief of Randall Pegg. 
For the difference between the pay allowed him as a 
Patent Office ex- 
teusion and that allowed to other watchmen.... $199 58 


By the act for the relief of Samuel S. Green. 
For payment of the fines imposed by the Post Office De- 
partment on Samuel S$. Green, of New Orleans, while 
carrying the mail on route number three thousand five 
hundred and three, from New Orleans and other ports on 
| the Gulf of Mexieo, to Key West and back, when he 
| failed to depart from or arrive at any port named in his 
| contract with the mails at precisely ** schedule time,” 
and the balance due him on his contract...[{Indefinine.] 


| Saeeeernies 


3y the act for the relief of Azel Spalding. 
For payment of two per centuim on moneys disbursed by 


him as pension agent in the year eighteen hundred and 
forty-one..... ... 


* 
By the act for the relief of Captain Alexander V. 
Fraser. 

For an allowance of thirty-five cents a ration upon eleven 
thousand two hundred rations furnished by him to the 
Government for the crew of the United States revenue 
cutter Lawrence, in the year eighteen hundred and forty- 
nine. coocccccces Qa OO 


By the act for the relief of Samuel Perry. 


For the an, «unt which was improperly deducted from his 
freight for the transportation of Indian supplies in the year 
eighteen bundred and thirty-seven, a portion of which 
were lost by the sinking of a flatboat............9638 98 


By the act for the relief of Messrs. Coale & Barr. 


For publishing the laws of the second session of the Thirty- 
Second Congress in the Abingdon Virginian ....3204 00 








|| By the act for the relief of Augustus H. Evans. 


For his services as clerk in the State of Missouri, during 
the years eighteen hundred and thirty-five and eighteen 
hundred and thirty-six.......cccsceecsesevessss S000 00 
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$y the act for the relief of Richard Chenery. 

For the construction by the latter of the granite paving on 
Battery street, in front of the United States custom-house 
at San Francisco . 83.890 00 


By the act for the relief of John Y. Sewell. 
T’or services in the restoration of the United States mail lost 
from the steamer Southerner on the coast of Washington 


Territory, and for expenses incurred in obtaining the same | 


from the Indians who had itin their possession. .@1,000 00 


3y the act for the relief of John H. Wheeler. 
For losses by exchange, for property destroyed at Granada, 
expenses incurred in taking testimony at San Juan del 
Norte, and for relief extended to distressed American cit- 


izens crossing the Isthmus during the interval between | 


October, eighteen hundred and fifty-four, and October, 
eighteen hundred and filty “SIX g reece eeer cece -$5,715 20 


By the act for the relief of Eliza B. Mills, widow 

of Robert Mills. 

For services of the said Robert Mills as architect in prepar- 
ing and furnishing plans and estimates for a marine hos- 
pital at New Orleans and a public printing office in the 
city of Washington. ..........0.06 orseccees «++. 900 00 


sy the act for the relief of Henry Rice. 
For repayment to him of that sum paid by him into the 
‘Treasury as and for duties upon goods imported into Cas- 


tine while in possession of the British forces, the same | 


not being by law subject to the payment of duty under 
the decision of the Supreme Court of the United 
States ° «+.» $10,539 88 
By the act for the relief of Taylor Dudley, of 
Minnesota. 

For services as clerk of the United States district court for 
the second aad third judicial districts of the late Territory 
of Minuesota........ cbeees Odeon cvcececcoscccsescQuse OO 


By the act for the relief of Thomas G. Corbin. 


To pay Lieutenant Thomas G. Corbin, United States 


ry the act for the relief of Daniel B. Hibbard. 
For his services in transporting the United States mail be- 

tween the villages of St. John’s and Lyons, in the State 

of Michigan, under his agreement with the deputy post- 


master at said St. John’s....... ee eeccccee cece oO OD | 


3y the act for the relief of Hockaday and Ligget. 


For damages sustained by them in reduction of pay for || 
earrving the mails on route number eight thousand nine | 


hundred and €10VeN..... +2500 eeeeeeeeeeees - $40,000 00 |) court of the Territory, at an annual salary of eighteen hun- 


By the joint resolution directing the accounting | 


officers of the Tr asury to settle the accounts | 
of the late Robert Stockton, quartermaster, and | 


so forth. 


To settle the accounts of the late Robert Stockton, of New |! 
Jersey, an assistant quartermaster and forage master in | 
the war of the Revolution, and pay to his legal heirs and | 


representatives such sum Or sums as may be shown due | 
upon sufficient proof of his services as quartermaster | 


aloresaid soeeeeee[ Indefinite.} 


H. Giddings. 


For services on that portion of the route eight thousand and 
seventy-six, lying between El Paso and San Antonio, in 


accordance with the order of Postmaster General A. V. | 


Brown, of October twenty-third, eighteen hundred and 


fifty-cight, after deducting whatever has been received | 


thereou up to June thirty, eighteen hundred and sixty- 
one, on proof being furnished that the trips have been 
PCTIOPMeEd ...ceeenveees 


o—— 


RECAPITULATION. 
Legislative, executive, judicial, civil, and miscellane- 


seeceesceesecceeees| Indefinite. } | | 


$12,504,060 83 | 


Diplomatic and consular. 

Indian department, revolutionary, invalid, 
and other pensions . 

Army, fortifientions, Military Academy, and 
military roads 

Suppression of Indian hostilities....... 

Post office* anne . 21,668,151 86 

Naval service........... “ee --. 12,790,676 11 


1,036,562 00 
3,802,344 68 


16,038,645 41 


3,254,512 20 | 


$71,094,953 09 | 


$5,291,350 63 for the same object; one being an appropri- 
ation out of avy money in the Treasury, and contingent 
upon the insufliciency of the revenues of the Post Office 
Department, outof which the other is appropriated to meet 
the sane. 


_Appropriations, New Offices, ce. 


I1.—OrFriceRs CREATED AND THE SALARIES 
THEREOF. 


sy the act (chap. 20, January 29, 1861) for the 
admission of Kansas into the Union. 


A judge, attorney, and marshal of the United States for 
tke district of Kansas, to be entitled to the same compen- 
sation as the judge, marshal, and attorney for the district 
of Minnesota. 


By the act (chap. 30, February 8, 1861) to pro- 
vide for a superintendent of Indian affairs for 
Washington Territory and additional agents. 
A superintendent of Indian affairs for Washington 'Ter- 

ritory, at an annual salary of twenty-five hundred dollars. 
Three additional Indian agents for the said Territory at 

an annual salary of fifteen hundred dollars each. 


By the act (chap. 38, February 18, 1861) making 
further provision in relation to consolidated 
land offices. 


The register of the consolidated land office at Booneville, 
Missouri, to appoint, when necessary, One or more clerks, 
at a reasonable per diem compensation. 


3y the act (chap. 45, February 20, 1861) to 
carry into effect conventions between the Uni- 
ted States and the Republics of New Granada 
and Costa Rica. 


A commissioner to investigate and determine the claims 
of citizens of the United States against the Republic of 
New Granada; to receive in full for bis services two thou- 
sand five hundred dollars. 

A secretary and interpreter. 
thousand dollars. 

A clerk to be appointed by the commissioner. Compen- 
sation not stated. 

A commissioner to investigate and determine the claims 
of citizens of the United States against the Republic of 
Costa Rica; to receive in full for his services two thou- 
sand five bundred dollarae 


3y the act (chap. 57, February 27, 1861) estab- 
lishing certain post routes. 
A principal messenger to the office of each of the three 


In full for his services two 


| Assistant Postmasters General, at an annual salary of eight 


hundred and forty dollars. 
OR 


By the act (chap. 59, February 28, 1861) to pro- 
vide a temporary government for the ‘Territory 


of Colorado. 


A Governor of the Territory, who shall act as superin- 
tendent of Indian affairs, at an annual salary of fifteen hun- 
dred dollars as Governor, and one thousand dollars as 
superintendent of Indian affairs. 

A secretary of the Territory, at an annual salary of eigh- 


| teen hundred dollars. 


A chief justice and two associate justices of the supreme 


dred dollars each. 

A marshal for the Territory, to receive two hundred dol- 
lars per annum and fees. 

Au attorney for the Territory, to receive the same com- 
pensation as was allowed to the attorney for the late Ter- 
ritory of Oregon, 

A clerk for the supreme court and one for each judicial 
district of the Territory. Compensation not stated. 

A surveyor general for the Territory, at an annual salary 
of three thousand dollars. 

Justices of the peace for the Territory. Number and 
compensation not stated. 

Nine members of the legislative council, which may be 


oh ; “- || increased to thirteen, and thirteen members of the house 
By the joint resolution for the benefit of George || 


of representatives of the Territory, which may be increased 


| to twenty-six, each to receive three dollars per day during 


their attendance at the sessions, and three dollars for every 
twenty miles of travel going to and returning from the 
saine. 

A delegate in Congress; to receive the pay and mileage 
of a member of Congress. 


By the act (chap. 83, March 2, 1861) to organize 
the ‘Territory of Nevada. 

A Governor of the Territory, who shall act as superin- 

tendent of Indian affairs, at an annual salary of fifteen 


| hundred dollars as Governor, and one thousand dollars as 


superintendent of Indian affairs. 
A seeretary of the Territory, atan annual salary of eigh- 


teen hundred dollars. . 


A chief justice and two associate justices of the Terri- 


| tory, at an annual salary of eighteen hundred dollars each. 


A marshal for the ‘Territory; to receive two hundred 


| dollars per annum and fees. 


An attorney tor the Territory, who shall receive two 


| hundred and fifty dollars per annum and fees. 


A clerk for the supreme court and one for each judicial 
district of the Territory. Compensation not stated. 

Justices of the peace for the Territory. Number and 
compensation, not stated. 


A surveyor general for the Territory of Nevada. Com- 


—————— || pensation, three thousand dollars per annum. 
* This amount embraces a double appropriation for | 


Nine members of the legislative council of the Terri- 


| tory, Which may be increased to thirteen, each to be al- 


lowed three dollars per day during their attendance at the 
sessions, and three dollars for every twenty miles of travel 
going to and returning from the same. 

Thirteen members of the house of representatives, 
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| which may be increased to twenty-six, each to receive 
| three dollars per day during their attendance at the session 
| and three dollars for every twenty miles of travel going to 
| and returning from the same. 

A delegate to the House of Representatives of the United 
States; to receive pay and mileage of a member of the 
House of Representatives. 


By the act (chap. 85, March 2, 1861) making 

appropriations for the current and contingent 
expenses of the Indian department, and for 
fulfilling treaty stipulations with the various 
Indian tribes for the year ending the 30th of 
June, 1861. 


For compensation of two extra clerks in the Indian office 
for the adjustinent of Chickasaw claims, two thousand 
eight hundred dollars. 


By the act (chap. 86, March 2, 1861) to pro- 
vide a temporary government for the Territory 
of Dakota, and to create the office of surveyor 
general therein. 


A Governor of the Territory, to act also as superintend- 
| ent of Indian affairs, at an annual salary of fifteen hundred 
dollars as Governor, and one thousand dollars as superin- 
tendent of Indian affairs. 

A secretary of the Territory, at an annual salary of eigh- 
teen hundred dollars. Be 

Nine members of the legislative council, which may be 
| increased to thirteen, and thirteen members of the house 

of representatives, which may be increased to twenty-six, 

to receive, each, three dollars per day during their attend 
| ance at the sessions of the Legislature, and three dollars 
| for every twenty miles of travel going to and returning from 
| the same. , 
A chief justice and two associate justices of the supreme 
| court of the Territory, who shall each receive an annual 
| salary of eighteen hundred dollars. 

A clerk of the supreme court and three other clerks, one 
for each district court, to be appointed by the respective 
courts; compensation, the same fees as are allowed to* 
clerks of the district courts of Nebraska. 

Justices of the peace for the Territory. Number and com- 
| pensation not stated. 

An attorney for the Territory, to receive the same fees 
and salary as are allowed to the attorney for Nebraska. 

A marshal for the Territory, who shall be entitled to the 
same fees as the marslial for the Territory of Nebraska, and 
an addition thereto of two hundred dollars per annum. 

A delegate to the [louse of Representatives of the United 
States, who shall be entitled to the pay and mileage of a 
member of the House of Representatives. 

A surveyor general for the Territory, whose compensa- 
tion and allowances for clerk hire, &c., shall be the same 
as are allowed to the surveyor general of Nebraska and 
Kansas. 

A register and receiver for the Yancton land district in 








| Dakota, to be allowed the same compensation as is allowed 


by law to other land officers in the United States. 


By the act (chap. 88, March 2, 1861) in addition 
to ‘*Anact to promote the progress of the useful 
arts.” 


Three examiners-in-chief for the Patent Office, each at 
an annual salary of three thousand dollars. 

The Commissioner of Patents is authorized to appoint 
such additional number of principal examiners, and first 
and second assistant examiners, not to exceed four of each 
class, as the business of his office may from time to time 
require, 


Il1I1.—Orrices, THE SALARIES OF WHICH HAVE 
BEEN INCREASED WITH THE AMOUNT OF SUCH 
INCREASE. 


By the act (chap. 38, February 18,1861) making 
‘further provision in relation to consolidated 
land offices. 


The regist@f of the consolidated land districts at Boone- 
ville, Missouri, to receive additional fees for additional 
duties, but his compensation not to exceed by such increase 
three thousand dollars per annum ; the receiver of the con- 
solidated land districts at Booneville to receive an equal 
share of the additional fees allewed to the register. 


By the act (chap. 49, February 21, 1861) making 
appropriations for the naval service for the year 
ending the 30th of June, 1862. 


The pay of the first clerks to commandants at the navy- 
yards at Portsmouth, New Hampshire, and Philadelphia, 
increased from nine hundred to twelve hundred dollars per 
annum. 

The pay of the first clerk to the commandant at the navy- 
yard at Mare Island, California, increased from nine hun- 
dred to fifteen hundred dollars per annum. 


By the act (chap. 88, March 2, 1861) in addition 
to ** An act to promote the progress of the use- 
ful arts.”” 


Office of Commissioner of Patents, salary increased from 
three thousand to four thousand dollars per annum. 

Office of chief clerk in the Patent Office, salary increased 
from two thousand to two thousand five handred per annum. 

Office of librarian to the Patent Office, salary increased 
from sixteen hundred dollars to eighteen hundred dollars 
per annum. 











